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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1957 


Monpay, Frervuary 27, 1956. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. CHESTER R, DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

R. D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

LT. GEN. LAURIN L. WILLIAMS, THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, before we proceed to hear from Assistant Secretary 
Chester R. Davis, on financial management, may I say to the Army 
that I was quite impressed with the presentation made by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and others who made the overall 
Army presentation before the full subcommittee. I thought that it 
probably was the best presentation I have heard the Army make, I 
consider it the best one that was made before the full subcommittee 
this year by any of the departments. I was quite favorably impressed 
by the way the Army did a good job, was in full possession of its 
faculties, and knew its facts. 

Mr. Davis, we are glad to have you. We will be glad to hear your 
statement on financial management. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FinancraL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Davis. In appearing before you today to discuss the Army’s 
budget request for the fiscal year 1957, I would first like to introduce 
Mr. ‘King, my deputy; General Williams, Comptroller of the Army; 
General Upham, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions; oad General Lawton, Chief of the Comptroller’s Budget 
Division. 

As you know, the Comptroller’s office, established in 1948, is under 
my direct supervision and reports concurrently to the Chief of Staff 
of the Army. I would like to emphasize that my office and General 
Williams’ office work very closely together in the development of our 
budget and in planning and carrying out our financial management 
programs. 

In his testimony before the Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Mr. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, stated that our financial manage- 
ment program was well on the way toward completion and full opera- 
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tion. I would like to outline more fully for you today the Army 
primary program system which was referred to by the Secretary. 
Then in response to the interest expressed by the members of the 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, I would like to give you a more 
complete statement on the progress of our financial management 
program. 
THE PRIMARY PROGRAM SYSTEM 


As you know, the Army is engaged throughout the world in carry- 
ing on many diversified activities. The question might well be put 
as to how our widely dispersed commanders know what they are sup- 
posed to do and when they are supposed to do it. The answer to this 
question is the Army program system. 

Under this system, all of our nontactical activities are arranged into 
16 related groupings called primary programs. These programs are 
expressions of the objectives, policies and resource requirements of 
particular functional areas. As far as possible they indicate the 
quantity of work to be done and the time periods during which it is to 
be done. 

These primary programs are divided into three categories: 
Controlling: 

Troop 
Materiel 
Installations 
Derivative: 
Command and management 
Manpower: 
Military personnel 
Civilian personnel 
Manpower control 
Training 
Industrial mobilization 
Procurement 
Supply distribution and maintenance 
Services: 
Administrative and protective 
Welfare and morale 
Logistic 
Finance and audit 
Construction 
National guard 
Army Reserve and ROTC 
Special Purpose: 
Intelligence 
Research and development 
Joint projects 

The three controlling programs—comprised of the troop program, 
the materiel program, and the installations program—are really the 
key or governing programs and are in fact the blueprint for the opera- 
tion of the Army. They are developed first and cover a period of 5 
years. 

Each year they are revised to cover the next 5 years. Thev spell 
out respectively, the organization and deployment of the Army forces; 
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the objectives to be achieved in the procurement, distribution, storage 
and maintenance of the Army’s supplies and equipment; and the 
guidance for acquiring, constructing, and maintaining the Army’s 
physical plant such as posts, camps, stations, ports, arsenals, depots, 
and for carrying on all the necessary supporting sources such as com- 
munications and transportation. 

The 10 derivative programs stem from the controlling programs 
and generally cover only a 1-year period. For example, the training 
program is directly dependent for its workload upon the objectives set 
forth in the troop program—1 of the 3 controlling programs. Simi- 
larly, the industrial mobilization program, the procurement program, 
and the supply distribution and maintenance program derive their 
workload from the controlling materiel program. 

The third category is made up of three special-purpose programs 
whose relationship to the three controlling programs is less distinct. 
This category is made up of the intelligence program, research and 
development program, and joint projects. 

I might say that Lyle Methany was a colonel in my office in the 
program of review and analysis division and was promoted to briga- 
dier general and is now in the Office of the Chief of Staff in charge 
of their program. He works with my office and keeps a better under- 
standing between my office and the staff section. 


Elements of programing 
Programing in the Army is identified by three closely interrelated 
elements; program development, program execution, and program 
review and analysis. 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Program development is planning “what to do” and involves a de- 
termination of Army objectives, breaking those objectives down into 
program objectives and publication of a program document. To 
initiate the programs for a particular budget year, the Chief of Staff, 
after full coordination with the Secretary and Assistant Secretaries, 
issues a program directive which establishes the basic guidelines and 
framework. The three controlling programs which I mentioned are 
then developed by the Army staff in consonance with these guidelines 
and, after being reviewed by the offices of the Assistant Secretaries, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Army, are issued by the Chief of 
Staff. The derivative programs are then developed on the basis of 
these approvals and issued in appropriate form to operating agencies 
within the Army. These are also reviewed by the offices of the respec- 
tive Assistant Secretaries. 


PROGRAM EXECUTION 


Program execution embraces the steps taken to get the job done; 
namely, the assignment of tasks to an operating agency, such as the 
Continental Army Command, an overseas command, or a technical 
service, and the scheduling of the details to be performed by the op- 
erating agency. After the Congress has appropriated the funds for 
the budget year in question, the Army’s primary programs, adjusted 
to reflect any changes that have occurred in the amount of funds 
originally requested, become the guide for actual operations during 
the year. Apportionment requests submitted to the Bureau of the 
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Budget are based on these programs, as are allotments by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to its operating agencies. 


PROGRAM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 


Program review and analysis has to do with evaluating performance 
and involves a determination of whether or not the tasks assigned by 
the various primary programs have been performed as scheduled, an 
appraisal of the economy and efficiency with which they have been 
done, and an evaluation to see that these tasks are in harmony with 
other tasks that the Army is performing. This is done through regu- 
larly scheduled analytical reviews. Out of this review and analysis 
flows corrective action as necessary. 

Thus the, Army primary program system organizes and controls 
all of the nontactical operations of the Army. We believe it provides 
a sound and systematic basis for establishing and disseminating to all 
necessary levels the objectives of the Secretary and the Chief of Staff 
and provides a well-regulated method for observing and evaluating 
performance. And last, but not least, it provides a systematic pro- 
cedure for generating valid budgetary requirements. 

This system was instituted in the Army in 1950 and has now been 
in full operation throughout the departmental level for several years. 
It is also in full operation at substantially all of our major command 
levels and is being implemented to the lowest practicable level in all 
of our commands. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


For budget estimating purposes, the Army staff—specifically the 
directors of the programs—develop the cost of these programs; that is, 
they develop estimates of the funds required to carry out the activities 
in terms of quantities and time phasings indicated by these programs. 
These estimates are then reviewed within the Army and after consoli- 
dation within the established appropriation and budget structure, are 
reviewed by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget for 
submission to the Congress. Through this process, therefore, we feel 
that the Army’s program system forms the basis for our requests to 
your committee. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRIMARY PROGRAMS TO BUDGET STRUCTURE 


You will recognize, of course, that our program system has a rela- 
tionship to the budget structure. Ideally, perhaps, the two structures 
should be identical to make them most easily understood by all con- 
cerned. However, in view of their different origins, this is not true 
at the present time. We are devoting considerable effort to develop- 
ing appropriate adjustments between the two so that they will be more 
directly interrelated. We are currently engaged with the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense in simplifying the categories under several 
of our appropriations, particularly the “Maintenance and operations, 
Army” appropriation, where we hope to reduce the number of budget 
programs to about half the present number, at the same time keeping 
these categories directly relatable to our primary programs. When 
we have arrived at a satisfactory resolution of this matter, we should 
like to present the proposed structure for the approval of this com- 
mittee. 
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THE PROGRAM-BUDGET CYCLE 


As you are no doubt aware, the whole programing, budgeting, and 
execution cycle extends over a considerable period of time. In fact, 
we are at any given time involved with some phase of this cycle for 
each of 3 successive years. For example, right now we are operating 
under programs for fiscal year 1956; we are presenting our fund re- 
quests for fiscal year 1957 based on the planned programs for that year, 
and we are already engaged in formulating our basic program direc- 
tives for fiscal year 1958. Because of the continuous flow of our ac- 
tivities from year to year, and the span of time involved, it is therefore 
essential that actions at any level affecting our programs be initiated 
at the earliest possible point in the cycle. This promotes better man- 
agement of our activities. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Now I would like to talk about our management-improvement pro- 
gram. 

As you know, our expenditures have been dropping rather sharply 
during the last few years. In fiscal year 1953 they reached $16.3 bil. 
lion; this year they will run about $8.5 billion, and for fiscal year 1957 
we estimate that they will be about $8.6 billion. These reductions have 
resulted substantially from the cessation of hostilities in Korea, with 
attendant reductions in military and civilian strengths. This has re- 
quired the establishment of stricter review and control over supporting 
activities such as installations and materiel procurement to be sure that 
there is a corresponding reduction in the cost of such operations. 

A year ago the Department of the Army outlined in considerable 
detail its program for improvement and integration of financial and 
supply management. Continued progress along these lines has been 
and will continue to be made toward better utilization of materiel and 
control and management of materiel resources in support of the Army’s 
mission. 

In this connection, General Williams, the Army Comptroller, and I 
have just completed a series of visits to the continental Army com- 
mands to initiate a new phase of this program, namely, the Army com- 
mand management system. Also, at an early date we will visit our 
other commands—Alaska, Caribbean, Far East, and Europe—to in- 
stall this system. I will cover this element of our management pro- 
gram more fully at a later point in my remarks. 

Always, in the development of our management program, we have 
worked toward the important objective of making the most effective 
use of our materiel resources. To do this, our efforts have been di- 
rected toward devising and installing financial and supply manage- 
ment techniques which motivate each individual, at whatever level 
he may be, to do the best possible job with the materiel resources 
at his disposal. We have also tried to devise a system which will 
identify the results of the job done so that these results can be properly 
evaluated at all levels of review and direction. 

With this in mind, I would like to discuss the major elements of 
this program, 
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FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


For many years the Department of the Army has maintained supply 
accounting primarily on an item basis. However, the hundreds of 
thousands of items stocked in the Army’s supply system made it 
impossible for the various echelons to exercise their responsibility of 
supply management except over a relatively few major items, or over 
a somewhat larger number of items on a sampling basis at infrequent 
intervals. Nor was it possible to determine and report the overall 
supply situation at any given time or to identify problem areas 
calling for corrective action. 

To correct this situation, the Army now has a financial inventory 
accounting system which provides a means of expressing and report- 
ing supply transactions and bulk inventories of supplies and equip- 
ment in terms of a common denominator, the dollar. This system 
was first installed in the United States depots on January 1, 1954, 
and has been progressively extended to include the major portion of 
our bulk inventories worldwide. 

For example, on September 30, 1955, we had materiel valued at 
$20.2 billion on hand in our supply system. This represents all of 
our bulk inventories in all continental United States depots and 
market centers and about 85 percent of the bulk inventories in con- 
tinental United States posts, camps, and stations and overseas in- 
stallations. Of this $20.2 billion of inventory, $16.1 billion is in the 
continental United States depots, $400 million is at United States 
posts, camps, and stations, and $3.7 billion is in overseas commands. 

Through the use of our reports to obtain improved supply manage- 
ment, we find that inventory now reported on hand is $167 million 
less than that reported a year ago although the system in the mean- 
time has been extended to include additional bulk stocks for areas 
not previously reported and receipts of materiel for mobilization 
reserve which were on order a year ago. 

In addition to reporting the value and locations of inventory on 
hand, the system provides considerable information as to the nature 
of the inventory, such as operating stocks, mobilization reserves, 
economic reserves (materiel in long supply but held for future year’s 
use), unserviceable stocks, etc. ‘The uses of these reports in supply 
management are manifold, ranging from serving as a basis for supply 
actions on an overall basis to identifying and directing corrective 
action at the station level. The reporting and analysis of this data 
and comparisons between commands and even stations is the kind of 
motivation of responsible individuals which I am sure will increase 
supply efficiency and promote real savings to the taxpayer. 


STOCK FUNDS 


As you know, a stock fund is a revolving fund established for the 
purpose of financing through one consolidated continuing account the 
procurement and stockage of certain types of materiel for ultimate 
sale to authorized purchasers for use. The first Army stock fund 
was established July 1, 1951, to include inventories of clothing and 
equipage. With respect to the range of materiel to be financed under 
stock funds, the Army has now practically completed the expansion 
of the fund at continental United States and overseas depots and. 
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on a test basis, at a limited number of United States posts, camps, and 
stations to include substantially all of the materiel except ammuni- 
tion and major items of equipment financed under the production and 
procurement appropriation. The range of materiel now under the 
stock fund consists of consumption-type items of materiel, spare parts, 
components, and minor items of equipment. The value.of these bulk 
inventories at the end of fiscal year 1955 was approximately $5.5 bil- 
lion and is estimated to increase to almost $7 billion by the end of 
fiscal year 1956. This increase is due to capitalization of engineer 
spare parts worldwide and all bulk inventories in fixed overseas depots 
as well as those at selected United States posts, camps, and stations. 

The experience with the limited expansion to United States posts, 
camps, and stations, on a test basis, has indicated the need for sim- 
plification and improvement of the existing stock fund operating 
procedures. For this reason, the Department of the Army is con- 
ducting an evaluation of the stock fund operation to improve and 
simplify the operation before proceeding with any further extension 
to stations. 

I would like to point out one way in which stock funds complement 
financial inventory accounting. Where there is a stock fund opera- 
tion, the annual appropriation by Congress includes funds only for 
the value of supplies to be consumed in the same manner as funds 
required to pay personnel and procure services for Army missions. 
The use of these funds from various sources to reimburse the stock 
fund for the value of supplies to be consumed provides a continuing 
single consolidated source of funds for initial procurement and can- 
not be used for any other purpose. Thus a practical method is pro- 
vided to insure that financial management and control of supply 
operations corresponds and parallels the assignment of supply respon- 
sibilities. 

Financial inventory accounting provides data on the size of our 
inventories and the rate of usage of these inventories. Under a stock 
fund operation, the source of available funds for procurement is 
reimbursements, for goods purchased by the consumer for use. This 
necessitates the gearing of initial procurement of bulk inventories to 
expected rates of sales. Also, if inventories are in long supply, the 
stock fund provides a mechanism of financial management to insure 
that excess stocks are used to the maximum before new procurement 
is undertaken. 

As a result of this assistance to supply management and improve- 
ment of supply operations, the stock fund operation has sold more 
than it has procured every year since its inception. This is best 
illustrated by the actual and expected return or transfer of excess 
‘ash from the stock fund. By the end of 1957, it is expected that 
$1,835 million will have been made available since the inception of 
the fund, or $1,410 million more than the stock fund received for 
initial operations. 

CONSUMER FUNDING 


Another major contribution of stock funds to improved supply 
management arises from the fact that funds can be included in annual 
appropriations on the basis of materiel consumption requirements. 
These funds can then be allotted down to the user of materiel in the 
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same manner as funds are made available to stations for personnel 
and other services required for the operation of the station. ‘This we 
call consumer funding. By this means a high degree of financial man- 
agement control can be exercised over the usage of materiel as well as 
personnel and services. At the same time, a station commander has 
all of his financial resources through which he can exercise local con- 
trol over materiel as well as manpower. This, of course, is a different 
concept from the free-issue basis used by the Army for a number of 
years. This system puts a premium on responsible authorities at all 
levels to allot and use funds wisely and well, so that every soldier gets 
the necessary materiel to accomplish the Army’s mission. 

In this connection, consumer funding for materiel has already been 
extended to all continental United States installations and to overseas 
commands. 4 

INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The Army industrial fund provides working capital to finance the 
operations of industrial- and commercial-type activities of the Army 
on a revolving-fund basis. Each installation or activity put under the 
industrial fund is capitalized in the form of cash and inventories of 
raw materials and supplies, in an amount sufficient to finance the 
volume of business which it is scheduled to perform during adminis- 
trative and production lead-time periods. Then, as work progresses 
and costs are incurred for labor, materials, and overhead, they are 
initially financed from the installation’s capital. These costs are ac- 
cumulated against the orders for the work being done, and when the 
work is completed, the customer activities, principally Army, Navy, 
and Air Force activities, are billed on a cost basis for the product or 
service furnished. The customer activity reimburses the fund—pays 
the bill—from appropriated funds. The industrial fund installations’ 
working capital is replenished in this way and is made available for 
new orders. It should be emphasized that no work can be performed 
for a customer unless that customer has available sufficient appro- 
priated funds to pay for the work. The introduction of modern man- 
agement methods in the Army’s commercial and industrial installa- 
tions gives promise of greater efficiency and economy of operation. 
We are in the process of extending the use of engineered standards 
and improved production-control systems in these installations. In- 
ternal operating budgets and improved financial and operating data 
now being employed will strengthen further the management control 
of these installations. 

Currently, the Army has 18 installations operating under the Army 
industrial fund with an estimated sales volume of $464 million for 
fiscal year 1956. ‘Two new installations have been added during the 
past year, Camp Detrick, Md., and the Atlantic Transportation Ter- 
minal Command. 

Work is now in process preparatory to installation of the industrial 
fund at the Army Pictorial Center about July 1956. The experience 
at the Atlantic Transportation Terminal Command will be thoroughly 
evaluated early in March of this year. On the assumption that this 
evaluation will be favorable, we plan to place the Gulf and Pacific 
Terminal Commands under the industrial fund by July 1, 1956. In 
a similar fashion, our entire program of 28 additional installations will 
be substantially completed during 1957. This program substantially 
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completes coverage of the areas in which the industrial fund is consid- 
ered applicable in the Army. I have a schedule showing this pro- 


oram of installation in detail which I should like to insert in the record. 
Mr. Srxes. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 


this point. 
(The schedule referred to is as follows :) 


Army industrial fund program, fiscal year 1957 


| Planned oper 
: Customers and customer | ation unde 
-roducts and service : 58 ad Cus } a der 
Products and services enrepelations | edeteial 
| fund by— 
} 








Gulf Transportation Ter- | Cargo and passenger move- | Army, Air Forces National | July 1, 1956 
minal Command (New Or- | ment. | Guard, civilian aid 
leans Port of Embarka- | MDAP. 
tion).! | 
Pacific Transportation Ter- |...-.do.__..---- 5 edict ah ahaa Na is rots ances cada - | Do. 
minal Command (San | 
Franciseo and Seattle Ports | 
of Embarkation).! | | | 
Army Chemical] Center !_..._.| Research and development, | Army, Navy. Air Force, | June 30, 1957 
manufacturing, depot | MDAP, Armed Forces 
maintenance. | Special weapons project. 
Army Pictorial Center !_ _-- Training film pictorial serv- | Army, Navy, AEC, Air} July 1, 1956 
ice, central film library. | Force. 


Holabird railroad repair shop!.| Depot maintenance of all | Army maintenance and op- | Jan. 1, 1957 
types of railroad equip- eration, Air Force. 
ment and rolling stock. 


eee : ; Do. 


Ogden railroad repair shop !__}... -do--- 
Aberdeen Proving Ground |. .| Research and development, Nav y, Army, production (0 
| Weapons and ammunition | and procurement, research 


proof testing. and development. main- | 
| | tenance and operation. 
White Sands Proving | Integrated guided missiles, | Army, Navy, Air Force._-_-| (1) 
Grounds.! testing. 
Detroit Arsenal] !___ : Research, development, | 
| 


Army research and develop- | (2) 
| tank and automotive. 


ment production and pro- 


} curement. 





sotiet Areemel ®. .. <5... <cn0- | Ammunition manufactur- ee ee | (2) 
ing. 
Jefferson Proving Ground !__._| Ammunition proofing and |_-_--- Mee So ,iges (2) 
| testing. | 
Army Electronic Proving | Electronics systems test.....| Army, Navy, Air Force.....| June 30, 1957 
Ground.! : any | 
Lima Ordnance Depot !_-____- Tank and automotive vehi- | Navy, Army, production | Jan. 1, 1957 
| cle modification. |} and procurement, mainte- 
F : nance and operation. 
Anniston Ordnance Depot....| Depot maintenance of tanks,| Army, Navy, Air Force, | Oct. 1, 1956 





vehicles, weapons, ammu- MDAP. 
nition, other major items 
of equipment. | 


Marion Engineer Depot. ----|---- 0 Ee ee ae OM teas avant tna dd-sasckah: SRE eee 
Lexington Signal Depot-__..._- Ot enh acto a acucensanes asta hie eeieencnaccns ane cauaneect Do. 
Atlanta General Depot. -_.._|.....do----...-- RS eves aE Mee ie. fete. Do. 
Mount Rainier Ordnance |----- ia ah ci ete ee ae ak Do. 
Depot. | 
Erie Ordnance Depot---_-_.---- nr OE sittinid Crmrsh Aenean nen eden elaharabioaiaiaisanasch aac Do. 
Benicia Ordnance Depot-_----- Ges: eRe on cena. oe ; : Do. 
Tooele Ordnance Depot---_.-__|----- ln Mildein a eeuen ob debe gdbes ee ee boxed Do. 
Red River Ordnance Depot-- accutane we spiel aU eae EN 0 Stee tal hails atic Do. 
eee Rs Ee ES eee ee ey Re tere ck fase Linke Do. 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot_-|_...-do-_.-......---..--- a 4 / Do. 
Tobyhanny “ignal Depot essa omece aagecetbetentascnodeeetue Do 
SSD UE ooh x 5 S555 Las Ss an wi abi bicsacticne ne bee ce as Do. 
Sacramento Signal Depot___..|....-do_--.-_--- ia ceatacadn iia eee Since dina mermiit Do. 
Gramivs City Hamieer Denot.1<. . - 200.22... cee occ] eel Re cote tele daw hilek Do. 








1 Sevens er from fiscal year 1956 program presented to subcommittee of House wea »propriations Committee 
on Mar. 22, 1955. 


2 Study Scheduled for completion Dec. 31, 1956, will determine target dates. 
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ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM 


Proposed disposition of available funds (cash) 
{In millions] 


Funds allocated to 18 installations now financed by the industrial 





a Nk $115. 8 
Estimated allocations, fiscal year 1957 program: 

Transportation ‘Terminal Commands: Gulf, Pacific-__-_------ $37. 3 
Research, Test and Proving Grounds: Aberdeen, Md.; Jef- 

ferson, Ind.; White Sands, N. Mex.; Ft. Huachuca, Ariz__.__ 19.1 
Aveonais: Detrott, Mich: Joliet, Ji... ....60. i... 20.1 
Railroad repair shops: Holabird, Md.; Ogden, Utah_-------- 5 
Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md_---------__-------_- 9.4 
Army Pictorial Center, Long Island City, N. Y_------------. 1.4 


Equipment rebuild facilities : 
Ordnance depots: Chambersburg, Pa.; Benicia, Calif. ; 
Toole, Utah; Red River, Tex.; Raritan, N. J.; Anniston, 
Ala.; Erie, Ohio; Mount Rainier, Wash.; Lima, Ohio_. 29.9 
Engineer depots: Marion, Ohio; Granite City, Ill-------~ 5 
Signal depots: Sacramento, Calif.; Lexington, Ky.; 


nt 





ORRIN, 10 0. > AROCRUAIT, WN gs cscs csp csmrenn aman een ae 6.7 

Quartermaster general depot, Atlanta, Ga__----------_~ 3.3 
130. 2 
246. 0 
I a 17.0 
263. 0 
Proposed for transfer to Air Force industrial fund_____-----__-______ 110. 0 
SR a ae ae 8 373. 0 

Army industrial fund: 

Ie rt ak 366. 9 
Wenversion of inventories to COO csi in ce etieemoereaites 6.1 
EINE ei een eas, fs eee ON a AA el 373. 0 


Mr. Davis. Your approval of this total program is requested. Funds 

reviously made available to the Army industrial fund by transfer 
cea unexpended balances will be sufficient to finance the total pro- 
gram of installations which we have planned and, at the same time, 
make possible the transfer of $110 million to the Air Force industrial 
fund as proposed in the President’s budget. 

I understand that you have already been advised that the replace- 
ment of machinery and equipment, other than major capital items, 
consumed in producing materiel or services under industrial funding 
should be included in costs and recouped from customers. This is of 
particular interest to the Army. Historically, the Army has had the 
authority and consequent flexibility in operations in certain of its 
industrial type facilities to replace such machinery and equipment. 
We feel that we should be able to continue this practice when opera- 
tions of these, and similar type of facilities are shifted to management 
under industrial funding. This is completely consistent with the 
general purposes and intentions of industrial funding. It is a sound 
management technique designed to insure the use of modern efficient 
machinery and equipment with resulting lowered costs of production. 
The endorsement of this principle by this committee would be greatly 
appreciated. 
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INTEGRATED ACCOUNTING 


One objective of the financial-management plan is the improvement 
of operational performance through the assignment of specific respon- 
sibility for the evaluation and control of the cost of labor, supplies, and 
services by those who actually cause the expenditures to be made. 

In order to set the stage for the realization of this goal we have 
undertaken a broad program for improving accounting facilities at 
each command level. It is essential that an accounting capability be 
provided at each command level. The integration of fund account- 
ing and disbursement accounting, and the design and adoption of a 
uniform chart of accounts were necessary first steps in the process of 
establishing a basic framework at each command level within which all 
of the individual elements of the Army’s accounting system can be 
related. 

This program, which has been carried on over the past 3 years, will 
be substantially completed throughout the Army by June 30, 1956. 
Accounting offices will have been established at all installations and 
activities by that date which are designed in accordance with sound 
modern principles and which are responsible to the commands which 
they serve. 

THE COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


One of the ultimate goals in programing and financial management 
is cost of performance budgeting. This principle essentially means 
that the full costs of operations, regardless of how financed, will be 
reflected in relation to work performed. This principle, of course, is 
primarily applicable to current operations of the Army which are for 
the most part financed under the “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation. Realization of this goal is dependent upon completion of 
the various elements of the financial management plan which I have 
previously discussed. 

The Army is now in the final stage of integration of the various 
elements of the financial management plan. This last phase, known as 
the Army command management system, will provide the basis for 
development of the cost of performance budget. At the installation, 
the cost of performance budget is to the installation commander es- 
sentially what in private business is called an operating budget. It 
simply requires that work to be done be projected and associated with 
anticipated resource requirements to accomplish the work. Then, 
as the work is actually done, performance is measured and the operat- 
ing costs generated in doing the work are accumulated and compared 
with the estimate. 

In order to do this kind of budgeting, it is necessary that the Army 
primary program system, which I have described as being the vehicle 
through which workload is forecast, be integrated with the budgeting, 
accounting, and manpower control systems. This is what the Army 
command management system accomplishes. By effecting this inte- 
gration, it provides a basic comprehensive system of management 
control for the operating commander and his staff and makes possible 
the development of a cost performance budget. 

In June 1955, a prototype system for the Army’s class I organiza- 
tions was installed at Fort Jackson, S.C. A similar prototype design 
for the Army’s extensive depot system was installed at the Atlanta 
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General Depot and at Letterkenny Ordnance Depot in April 1955. 
Each of these applications proved successful and they are now being 
rapidly extended to other similar installations throughout the Army. 
A similar system based upon comparable principles and concepts has 
been installed in the 7 tion mmunition Command. Plans are 
currently being developed for extension of this system throughout the 
Ordnance Corps. This program will be substantially complete by 
the end of fiscal year 1958. 

During my recent trips with the Army Comptroller I have been 
highly gratified at the receptive attitude displayed by all our com- 
manders and their staffs over this new concept of management. They 
are particularly interested in the fact that it gives them greater au- 
thority and flexibility in conducting their day-to-day activities within 
the full extent of the financial resources made available tothem. This, 
I believe, is completely compatible with the principle of delegating 
authority and resources to the man who is responsible for getting the 
job done. 

MANAGEMENT SCHOOLS 


To provide our key personnel with improved knowledge and back- 
ground in financial and supply management, the Army provides 
numerous formal educational opportunities to selected individuals. 

Each year we send a very select group to the advanced management 
course at the Harvard Business School. We also have a small selected 
group attend the full year military comptrollership course at Syracuse 
University. 

Within the Army itself we conduct courses at our various schools. 
For example, the Army supply management course at Fort Lee, Va.— 
a 3-month course—is designed to teach integrated supply manage- 
ment, based on sound business principles, to personnel in key manage- 
ment positions in the Army supply systems. ‘This is a relatively new 
field of study for the Army. Another is the command management 
course at Fort Belvoir, Va.—a 3-weeks course—designed to teach 
modern management concepts to key personnel in command positions 
throughout the Army—viz, post commanders and their operating 
statis. 

In the financial management area we have courses at the Finance 
School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., on various subjects: military 
comptrollership; budget formulation and execution; financial inven- 
tory accounting and Army stock fund operations; integrated account- 
ing; techniques of review and analysis; and others. In addition the 
Army’s technical services and combat arms include in their regular 
school curriculums various courses on financial and supply matters 
to help indoctrinate our field and combat officers in these matters. 
Through these means we are trying to make and keep our people aware 
of the need to follow up-to-date, sound business practices ‘in the utiliza- 
tion of our resources and the day-to-day management of our utilities. 








INDICATED PROGRESS IN IMPLEMENTING PLAN 


As I have indicated in my remarks, we believe that we have made 
considerable progress in implementing our financial management plan. 
The Comptroller General of the United States confirms this, I feel, as 
expressed in the letter to me of February 15, a copy of which I would 
like to have inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Sixes. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, February 15, 1956 
Hon. CHESTER R. DAvis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM), 
Department of Defense. 

Dear Mr. Davis: Thank you for your letter of January 25, 1956, relative to 
the Army’s program for improvement of its accounting and financial control 
systems and your personal appreciation of the cooperative work and assistance 
of Mr. Frese and his staff. As you know, we are interested in maintaining effec- 
tive working relationships on an objective basis that will contribute to the 
development of improved agency systems of financial control. We are therefore 
pleased to learn that Mr. William Coogan of Mr. Frese’s staff has contributed to 
your efforts in this regard. 

The excellent work being done by the Department of the Army in develop- 
ing and installing a unified, improved system of programing, budgeting, and 
accounting for depot operations is most encouraging. We are particularly in- 
terested in the successful development of the fundamental approach which the 
Army adopted by which operating budgets based upon costs are used as the 
underlying basis for coordinating the programing, budgeting, accounting, and 
reporting. At its full stage of development this approach to financial manage- 
ment should immeasureably aid management, as well as the Congress, in 
evaluating in financial terms the long- and short-range implications of the 
programs under review, the total costs involved, the resources already or other- 
wise available, and the resulting requirements for hew funds. 

With the application of the principles of financial management contemplated 
for the basic system, it should be possible for the Army to greatly simplify 
its funding processes and other conventional appropriation control devices which 
too frequently have been used as the primary basis for financial management 
and control. Recognition of the establishment of clear lines of authority and 
responsibility for the economical and efficient performance of the missions 
assigned to Army depots constitutes a significant development under which pre- 
vious weaknesses and deficiencies may now be corrected. We believe that these 
former procedures were inadequate in that they were based upon principles of 
control of individual transactions rather than control of total program objectives 
and related total costs. Confined, as they were, only to accounting in the manner 
for which the appropriations were obligated and spent they fell far short in 
many instances of supplying management with financial data which would 
provide an adequate basis for projecting future fund requirements and for 
comparing accomplishments with standards of performance based on total 
costs. 

We are interested in following the progress of the Army’s effort in this as 
well as other basic improvements now under way. Your personal assurance that 
these programs will be pursued by a vigorous effort is gratifying. We are sure 
that this forward and constructive approach can and will be applied to other 
vital areas of operation throughout the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Davis. He stated in his letter that— 


The excellent work being done by the Department of the Army in developing 
and installing a unified, improved system of programing, budgeting and account- 
ing for depot operations is most encouraging. 

He also expressed his particular interest— 
in the successful development of the fundamental approach which the Army 
adopted by which operating budgets based upon costs are used as the underlying 
basis for coordinating the programing, budgeting, accounting, and reporting. 

It is upon these program and financial management systems that 

> => . 
we develop our budget requests. As you know, for the fiscal year 
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1957, they total $7.7 billion in new obligational authority, excluding 
military construction. During that year we plan to obligate the 
total of $9.4 billion and our expenditures will amount to about $8.6 
billion, about the same level as this year. 

Conclusion: Further amplification of the Army’s operational plans 
in support of this budget will be presented by General Upham, fol- 
lowed by a full and detailed explanation by General Lawton of the 
funds required by appropriations and individual budget programs. 
Should there be any further details or amplification which you many 
desire, we shall be glad to have special representatives discuss them 
with you, or furnish the necessary information for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is a very interesting 
statement, and I am sure one that will be helpful to the committee. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS OF COMMAND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM PLAN 


I note this is a plan which was developed first in 1950; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it started in 1950. 

Mr. Sixes. And through the years the Army has been putting it 
into effect ? 

Mr. Davis. It has been growing since that time. I have been here 
for a year now. The groundwork has been laid. There are difficul- 
ties in getting together the same concepts in all three services and 
have them accepted by the Comptroller, and then there are two things 
that I call inertia and lack of understanding that we have to over- 
come, so I spend my time with General Williams in working out this 
plan which we call the command management program in under- 
standable terms and in bringing it down to the commanders at their 
level. I think that we have made great progress. 

Mr. Srxes. Any airplane engine that was developed in 1950 would 
be obsolete by now. A lot of other military practices, patterns, and 
equipment that began in 1950 are obsolescent. 

What are you doing to be sure that this plan, when you get it in 
application servicewide, is going to be an up-to-the-minute plan which 
meets the objectives that you set out? What are you doing to keep 
it progressive and current ¢ 

Mr Davis. I come fresh from business. I was senior vice president 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Co., which is one of the leading financial 
institutions of the country, certainly in the Middle West. I spent 
almost 35 years of my life, all of my business life, in this management 
field. I have reorganized and have operated businesses of many kinds. 
The things that we are trying to install in the Army are the funda- 
mentals of business operation. If we can get our people to plan, 
program, and budget and then follow their performance of that budget 
and to utilize the money and personnel that are available to them, we 
will accomplish what we want in running the Army as a business. 
Those are the fundamental things. 


EXTENT OF DUPLICATION 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent is there duplication in that you phase 
out one type of operation and institute another type of operation, 
simultaneously ? 


~ me Noe HRY 
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Mr. Davis. Our big problem, I think—and this I run into all the 
time any place we go—is for the commanders in the field, and this 
runs down to the platoon commanders, to understand that something 

can really be accomplished out of planning and financial management 
which means something to them rather than just an exericse ‘for us. 

They all seem to feel—this is all right for you in Washington, we 
can understand why you want these records, ‘but why do they mean 
anything to us? We are in the Army. We have a mission and that 
is to fight. Anything of this sort interferes with that mission. 

I say that primarily there are two things that we run into. One is 
inertia. People like to continue with what they have been doing 
because they know that system in the first place and it does not take 
as much knowledge as this system does. 

The next is lack of knowledge. They do not understand what this 
can do and what these tools will mean'to them. So if we can go out 
to our people in the field and explain to them the purpose of this, 
how it is done, the tools that are there, then they can see really what 
it means. And the best thing we can do is to have a fighting general, 
like General Williams, who is the Comptroller of the Army, who can 
go out to them and say firsthand, “I know what your problems are. 
This will work.” They will take it from him, but they will not take 
it from me. 

Then, they can get firsthand testimony, as they did, from General 
Ennis. He said, “I was at Fort Jackson. After this was in 3 months, 
6 months, I hs ad the reports coming into me to help me do a better 
job, and I tell you they are efficient.’ 

That is the sort of testimony that makes them realize it is worthwhile. 

I had the same difficulty with our business, which is financial. It 
was hard to get people to realize that a budget like this would work, 
and the plan ‘would work in a financial business. I would say it works 
all right with a drugstore and all right with an automobile factory 
where you are manufacturing a thing and you know what you are 
selling, but when you are dealing i in services, how can you forecast 
it, how can you budget it? We had to do it first to sell me and the 
2,000 other employees that we had in our company. But when they 
all understood what it would do everyone became sold on it. It is 
an up-to-date way to do it and I do not think it will change. It is 
quite a job to explain it to them and sell it to them when it is an 
entirely new concept. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent is there duplication of process? Are 
you able to substitute this new method for the old methods without 
duplication ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, we are, and we analyze that and we leave a team 
working with them. We left a team at the Sixth Army which is at 
San Francisco. 

Initially as the system is installed there is some duplication of re- 
ports. We must continue to get reports on the old basis until the new 
system is fully installed. Then we eliminate the old reports and rely 
on the new system completely. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN FORMULATION OF PLAN 


Mr. Stxes. You mentioned “team.” How many people are engaged 
in formulating the new system and in putting it into operation 


75295—56——-2 
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Mr. Davis. Well, initially there are about 12; 6 in General Williams’ 
office and an equal number from mine that formulated this plan. 
They in turn worked with the people in the Department of Defense 
and in the Comptroller’s Office and the Bureau of the Budget office, 
and so forth, getting them together on it. I suppose all told there 
must have been from 50 to 100 people that participated in developing 
this plan. 

Now, the team that we took out for presentation to the Continental 
Army Command and the Sixth Army of the United States totaled 
about 12 including General Williams and myself. 

Mr. Sixes. How many people do you think in toto have been re- 
quired to develop and install this plan, people who were taken off 
other work in order to do this? 

Mr. Davis. Not so many are taken off other work because they are 
already there and available. We asked them to set up teams at each 
of the Army commands to formulate their own team and their own 
program. We left with them this Fort Jackson manual as a guide. 
We asked them to take in each Army one military district, which in 
general is a State, and one installation, which would probably be a 
depot or a camp, and to work out this program and apply it to that 
particular depot. It takes them about 2 months, we figured, to work 
up their program. 

Mr. Stxes. At what point did the Army begin to point to financial 
benefits and savings to the Government ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it will have to be in effect a full year in order for 
them to really formulate their program so that they can have the 
budget based on the experience they have had to that time. However, 
it should begin to show results almost immediately. At Fort Jackson 
it had only been in effect 3 months. One of the things that I recall was 
at Atlanta where they reprogramed the work that was being done. 
There was a matter of rebuilding vehicles. They had their program 
for the year and since they were keeping close track and had a perform- 
ance budget and the vehicles were not coming in, they had all of the 
employees take their compulsory vacations at that time. In that way 
they had control. They knew when the workload was coming. They 
knew what manpower they had to utilize and they knew when they had 
to get the work out. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you point to actual dollar savings in specific 
amounts ¢ 

Mr. Davis. We cannot until after it has been in operation a year. 
Then we can. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean servicewide operations for a year? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, or at any one installation after a year’s operation 
we can show them. 

Mr. Srxes. And there is no place where it has been in operation for 
a full year? 

Mr. Davis. No. It went into operation June 1 in these areas. 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Are you going to discuss the table on the Army industrial 
fund program which you handed us? 

Mr. Davis. I will be glad to, or have someone from General Wil- 
liams’ office do it. 
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TRANSFER TO AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. There is one item that I want specifically discussed at 
this time, and that is the $110 million item “proposed for transfer to 
Air Force industrial funds.” 

Mr. Davis. That was Mr. McNeil’s proposal from the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. S1xes. Does the Army have that money to spare ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. It is proposed rather than have it diverted to the 
Treasury, to transfer it to the Air Force? 

Mr. Davis. I think so. It makes very little difference to us just 
as long as we can get credit that it shows that we have this amount, 
part af which we generated from the industrial fund. When I say 
generated I do not mean that we operate this fund on a profit basis; 
however, we have been able to reduce inventories and accomplish 
savings in the industrial fund. In the past year or so we put some 
$48 million in our reserve account. This $48 million together with 
the amounts of appropriations in this account amount to some $250 
million at this time out of which it is proposed to transfer $110 
million to the Ai Force. It is easier to transfer it direct to the 
Air Force than put it back in the Treasury. 

Mr. Sixes. How does it happen that no other service generates 
money that can be transferred to the Army ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. I think that perhaps we are further 
along than the other services. You are the best judge of that. I 
had luncheon today with the financial secretaries of the other two 
services and showed them what we were doing and had been doing. 
They both asked for copies of this proposal and this presentation 
that I had prepared for you. I am quite sure we have gone further 
than they, but I think their goal is the same. 

Mr. River. Mr. Secretary, in what way do you give the Army 
credit for this transfer so that it does not show up as a cost factor 
in the Army’s operations ? 

Mr. Davis. While I hesitate to draw any final conclusion, I think 
we are doing a good job. I think that the Army was bigger than 
the other services in that we built up bigger stockpiles than the others. 
However, I think we have control of them. 

Mr. Ritey. I mean, how do you give the Army credit for this $110 
million which you propose to transfer? 

Mr. Davis. It is just as a matter of record. 

Mr. Rinry. It shows up as having been appropriated to the Army; 
does it not? 

Mr. Davis. Originally ; yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Why would it not be better procedure to have it revert 
to the Treasury and let it come out as a clean transaction ? 

Mr. Davis. I would just as soon have it that way. It does not 
make any difference. 

Mr. Rixey. It does not make any difference so far as the taxpayers 


are concerned, but it shows up better on the Army’s operations; does 
it not 4 


Mr. Davis. It might. 
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PROPOSED DEPOT COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM MANUAL 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, I have before me a report to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, of significant find- 
ings developed by the General Accounting Office during the course of 
audits and other examinations issued by the United States General 
Accounting Office, December 1955. I am confident that you are 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Davis. I have seen it. 

Mr. Stxes. On page 19 I want to quote from a paragraph which is as 
follows: 

The draft of the proposed depot command management system manual was 
issued by the Army as of August 1, 1955. The Assistant Secretary of Defense’s 
Comptroller on August 13, 1955, advised the Army of his objection to basic mat- 
ier of funding and accounting incorporated in the system and directed Army until 
satisfactory solutions to the major problems being encountered in this test are 
demonstrated, the system should not be extended even by test to other depots. 
These problems have not yet been completely resolved. 

Will you comment on that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. This idea was ours. I have been in my present 
position but a year. I think the first thing that confronted me when 
I came in, was a misunderstanding which existed between Mr. McNeil 
and my office with reference to the single allotment system and its 
application. I know that you are familiar with it. I know that 
Congressman Riley is familiar with it, and I know this is a matter that 
we discussed fully at Fort Jackson, 

That is a matter of principle, in the first place, and a difference in 
accounting terms in the second place. We have had meetings on this 
that have been almost weekly. We have finally compromised in hav- 
ing 2 allotments, 1 for hospital activities and the other for post activi- 
ties at Fort Jackson. We still feel the single allotment system can be 
applied to the entire post. 

Mr. McNeil, possibly because of his experience in the Navy where 
all hospital activities are under the Surgeons General, and possibly 
because he feels that the health and welfare program is one that should 
be conducted separately, feels that they should be segregated, so we 
are compromising and we have two allotments down there. 

General Williams and I, and our staff still feel it can be operated 
more efficiently and simplified with the single allotment system, but 
rather than argue we put it into effect with the dual allotment. We 
have made a lot of progress because of that. There are other matters 
that are also in dispute still as between accountants, primarily. Lloyd 
Morey, who is a specialist in government accounting, is just finishing 
a job for the State of Florida. 

He was president of the University of Illinois and he was in my 
office yesterday. Mr. McNeil and I and the other financial secretaries 
have agreed that if we can get Lloyd Morey in as an umpire to settle 
these things as between accountants, probably we can work out some- 
think that will be acceptable to all the services, and I think we will. 
We are working on it and we are making progress. 


pte 
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INTEGRATION OF DISBURSING AND FISCAL ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Sixes. There are two other comments in the General Accounting 
report that I would like to comment on, and I quote again: 

The integration of a disbursing and fiscal accounting has beeen expanded to 
practically all installations in the Department of the Army. The only area of 
duplication in existence at present is the reporting of disbursements and collec- 
tions through the regional accounting office, office, chief of finance, as well as 
through the command channels. 

Do you agree there is duplication there ? 

Mr. Davis. There may be. Now, with your permission, I would 
like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Witu1aMs. There is duplicate accounting until a new sys- 
tem gets actually into effect and is perfected. We allow what amounts 
to a 90 day “dry run” before dropping the old procedure in order to 
insure the accuracy and reliability of the reports of the new system. 
Most of them are eliminated at the present time. There are still a few 
in the duplication area within that 90-day period. 

Mr. Davis. We will eventually have them all eliminated. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Sikes. I note another comment that I would like to read, and 
on this I would welcome any information you care to give the com- 
mittee, Mr. Davis: 

Army has made substantial progress in the installation and maintenance of 
monetary accounting systems for materials in depots and major CONUS posts, 
camps, and stations. Substantial work still remains, however, to bring ma- 
terials in transit under accounting control, to eliminate inaccuracies, and to 
integrate the financial inventory accounting system into an armywide accrual 
accounting system. A system of financial accounting for real property has 
not been developed. This latter deficiency can be attributed in a major de- 
gree to the failure of the Department of Defense to establish basic policies in this 
area. 

That appears to be rather critical of the general progress. What 
are your comments on it? 

Mr. Davis. Separately, as far as the real estate accounting is con- 
cerned, we are in the process of inventorying all the real estate. We 
are doing it on a cost basis rather than the appraised value basis, which 
I think is the best way to do it because the appraised value system 
would be misleading. That will all be reviewed annually. 

Now, as far as the other is concerned I would like General Wil- 
liams to cover that. 

General Wiiu1AMs. This system does account on the accrual basis, 
and when we have that installed we will have the M. and O. appro- 
priation on an accrual basis. On real property, the question of i in- 
tegrating that is under study. It is in the overall plan. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think your answer should be more detailed, and I 
suggest you study the comment in the report and prepare an answer 
for the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows: ) 
FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


MATERIAL IN TRANSIT 


Accounting and reporting procedures governing intransit stocks were placed 
in effect in 1954. These procedures established a dropping and pickup date, 
as the first step in obtaining accounting control. These procedures will be de- 
veloped further in conjunction with the phasing of an armywide accrual ac- 
counting system to provide general ledger control of such intransit stocks. 


ELIMINATION OF INACCURACIES 


Intensive efforts are being made to improve the accuracy of the accounts and 
reports. The accounting system and reporting requirements are constantly being 
studied for the purpose of simplification or strengthening internal control. 

Various activities are being conducted to staff accounting organizations with 
qualified personnel and to train personnel in their specific duties. For example, 
the Army developed accounting job standards for continental Army installations 
and is now developing similar standards for armywide use. Training and in- 
doctrination programs have been undertaken and accounting courses in Army 
schools have been expanded. Personnel are being sent to Army and civilian 
schools and the use of correspondence courses is being expanded. Better account- 
ing and financial discipline likewise is resulting from the internal audit program. 

The Army staff reviews financial reports submitted by the command. Field 
assistance teams visit installations and activities to find out what their problems 
are, to help them solve the problems, and to bring back their suggestions for im- 
provements or simplification of procedures. 

These efforts are paying off and we have noted improvements from year to year, 
but we have a long way to go before we will be satisfied completely with the 
quality of our accounting and reporting. 


ARMYWIDE ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The integration of the financial inventory accounting system into an armywide 
accrual accounting system is developing as follows: 

Inventories included in the Army stock fund in the approximate amount of $7 
billion are completely integrated with the stock fund accounting system. 

The depot command management system provides for the integration of ac- 
counting for depot operating stocks. 

The command management system for installations of the continental United 
States armies likewise provides for the integration of station inventory accounts. 

Procedures are being developed that will provide for integrating the inventory 
accounts with financial accounts, armywide. 

The remaining step to be done is to phase the integration of depot mission 
stocks, other than stock fund items, into the armywide accrual accounting system. 


REAL PROPERTY 


The Army has developed and promulgated basic principles, policies, and stand- 
ards governing the accounting for real property, as well as capital equipment at 
military installations and contractor-operated plants. Implementing procedures 
are now being developed and tested. The policies and standards being tested stem 
from guidance furnished by the Secretary of Defense in the form of instructions 
to implement the recommendations of the Department of Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures (Cooper committee) in this area. 

‘Implementing regulations dealing with capital equipment in the hands of Army 
eontractors are in process of publication (appendix B to the armed services 
procurement regulations). 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secret: iy, I want to commend you for this very 
fine statement. Like our chairman, I am very much impressed by the 
presentation made by the Secretary’s Office and the Chief of Staff. 


I believe it is by far the best that has been made since I have been 
on the committee. 
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21 
EFFICIENCY OF COMMAND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


On this financial management system, am I correct in saying that 
you are able to tell from this system more accurately than you have 
heretofore the efficiency of the financial management at each 
Army post ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. So that not only does the field or post commander have 
a picture of what is going on but you can determine which posts are 
giving you the most eflicient oper ation ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. We have a means of comparison, and 
either the post commander does a good job or does not do a good job. 

Mr. Ritxy. That has not been so clear before ¢ 

Mr. Davis. It has not been so clear before. 

Mr. Rizey. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you know my position in reference to the 
Army. I am not satisfied with any presentation made by anybody 
until the cut that you were given last year is restored. That does not 
have anything particularly to do with your particular shop or this 

yarticular moment, but I always want to be certain that I have a fire 
built under everybody connected with the Army that they insist in 
their conferences with their opposite number at the Defense level that 
the Army is not to be the low man on the totem pole so that if there 
are going to be cuts in the personnel, or in dollars, or in anything else, 
it will begin with you. 

There is some sign of a fight from what General Taylor said to us 
in the hearings before the full committee, that he wanted an Army 
of at least 1, 300 000. How far he went in that fight, I do not know, 
but at least we are getting more fight from the Army, or at least they 
admit they are fighting: they may “have been fighting all the time, but 
now they are beginning to come out in the open and slug it out with 
the other branches and with the Defense people and see if they can 
get the Army back in business, as I think it should be. I do not think 
that has been done completely, but at least it looks as if you have had 
all you are going to take, and it looks as though you are going to fight 
back. You still have some friends up here. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Riley touched on that, he said everybody seemed 
to be impressed with the progress you are making, that you are 
setting up a good financial management system and that you have a 
good idea. 

Mr. Davis. It is not just my idea. General Williams worked on it. 

Mr. Froop. It is an Army idea, which is the thing. By you I mean 
the Army. What I would like to know is, if this plan or program 
is as good as you say it is, then we do not sant to wake up some morning 
and learn this is an Air Force or Navy program. This is a very 
clever thing you have outlined here and we do not want it to appear 
all over the press and radio and television and on the floor of the 
House as the Air Force or the Navy’s contribution to fiscal management 
of the Defense Department. I hope you have tucked away in here 
some hidden dollars that will permit you to place your impr imatur on 
this as the Army’s plan. How are you going to do that ? 
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Mr. Dayts. I think maybe we should tell the same story we are telling 
you to the general public. However, we are now in the middle of 
implementing the Hoover Commission recommendations and we want 
to be sure we are not going out for publicity alone. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is that? 

Mr. Davis. Because we have a job to do and we do not want to 
detract from that job and be publicity hounds. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not. 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Froop. That is where I am having trouble with the Army. 

Mr. Davis. You be our publicity man. 

Mr. Fxioop. I am just a small wee voice in the wilderness. While we 
do not want the Army to develop into Madison Avenue, yet that is not 
unknown in this sacred hall. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Riley, I think, was hinting at this and I am jumping 
on it with both feet. I am not at all happy with the way the Army 
does not blow its own horn. It is all right to be the silent service, but 
look what happened to the British Navy. There “aint none no more.” 

Mr. Davis. Speaking for myself, I would rather that our actions 
speak for themselves. We have installed the system, there have been 
releases given to the press, and I think the people know what we are 
doing, but first we want it to be a suecess. This program, I am satisfied, 
is good; it is good from top to bottom; and if we are cut, we will go 
back and see what we have to leave out. If somebody says, “I want 
such and such a station to be reactivated,” I want to know where the 
money is coming from. 

Mr. Fioop. If it is up to me and the gentleman from South Carolina, 
we will give you the additional money. 

Mr. Davis. I hope so. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. On the bottom of page 11, Mr. Davis, did I understand 
you to say $464 million? My copy has $370 million. 

Mr. Kina. That has been increased. I have corrected the record. 


USE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Frioop. To what extent, if any, do you inject this long-haired 
business of electronic machines and equipment and automation into 
the execution of this program, at what level ? 

Mr. Davis. Some of it has been done independently by the various 
services and not coordinated, so about 6 months or so ago I had a 
complete survey of the entire market made and I picked personally, 
with the assistance of Mr. Roane, who heads that division in my 
office, a man by the name of Armstrong who had been active in the 
initial application of electronic equipment in the Census Bureau. 
Armstrong is in my office now and he is reviewing all the uses and 
installations, and no further installations will be made without the 
approval of my office. He is trying to work out a system whereby 
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various systems developed by various manufacturers can be inte- 
grated. As you know, IBM has one, and Remington has one, and so 
on. . We want to develop them wherever we can, and I think we will, 
but they are very costly for complete installation. 

Mr. Froop. Indeed they are. How low down in your hierarchy 
could they be used economically and effectively ? 

Mr. Davis. They can even at these depots we are talking about, 
provided we work out some system that could use small machines 
and bring in the information to the larger machine. The big ones 
which cost $1 million or $5 million for a single installation can prob- 
ably be used only at the main headquarters, but there are some small 
machines which have a retentive memory and can feed that informa- 
tion out. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see the story in the New York Times in the last 
few days on the newest one, where the installation cost was about $5 
million ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I have seen the machine, too. 

Mr. Froop. It apparently is the best of the lot. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is the best to date and Armstrong is working 
on it. 

Mr. Froop. I know Armstrong. 

Mr. Davis. We are very happy with him. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not going to superimpose a new Frankenstein 
of paper upon the system you have? It is not going to be like Lis- 
terine, substituting one odor for another and killing nothing? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop, And there will be a physical reduction in our paper- 
work ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Srees. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Davis, I share the previously expressed views about 
the quality of the presentation. 


ADAPTABILITY OF PLAN TO PERIOD OF COMBAT 


One thing that was bothering me, once you get all of this installed, 
is whether or not it is applicable to the current situation in the Army 
where we do not have combat, and whether it would be equally applhi- 
cable in an expanded Army in a period of combat ? 

Mr. Davis. I will call on General Williams to give you that. We 
have that constantly in mind, and General Williams is a combat offi- 
cer. Part of this is peacetime and part will apply to combat. 

General Wixi1ams. As soon as we go overseas, we plan to be very 
careful to avoid what you have pointed out. In a possible war zone, 
we cannot, if war starts, change an accounting system. We must 
leave our combat forces free from accounting so that in case of war 
that will be done by your support elements. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we believe that the system 
is subject to expansion even in mobilization so long as the United 
States is not the theater of war, in other words, is not invaded. We 
want to set it up overseas so that we will not have to change the 
accounting system once war starts. 
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Mr. Forp. Can this committee have your assurance that once the 


system is in operation, in case of conflict the system would still work 
and be equally effective ? 

General Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir. If I might say this off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Williams, you have presented 
to us your comprehensive program. Do you have any subsequent 
problems that you are trying to solve, and if so could you tell us what 
they are and what you are trying to do about them? 

Mr. Davis. There are continuing problems, and we try to stay on 
top of them and try to solve them. Some arise out of attempts to 
install business machinery such as we have been talking about. I will 
ask General Williams to tell you what he is doing in connection with 
the Army pay system. 

ARMY PAY SYSTEM 


General Witt1ams. The Army pay system had many flaws as far 
as the Army is concerned during the Korean war. They sprang from 
two main sources. First, the mechaniaztion did not suit the field very 
well. It requires about seven 214-ton trucks to transport the finance 
section of a division with its equipment and financial record. With 
the numerous moves sometimes the finance office was only on the 
ground 4 or 5 days during a month. Obviously they cannot work 
while they are on trucks. 

Also, the system does not lend itself well to getting the man’s per- 
sonnel records and pay records together in case the man leaves the 
organization. With the ability to transport the wounded out of the 
area rapidly the way we do now with the helicopter, we had tremen- 
dous difficulties with lost records. We had to install a records and 
personnel center in one place in Japan where we tried to match them 
up. That helped some. 

We formed a board to study pay systems worldwide and to come 
up with a new type of system for the Army. The board made its 
final report and we went into Fort Dix with the new system on a 
small-scale parallel test 4 months ago. The test so far has proved 
successful, but in order to make a real test we are planning a test on a 
larger scale to determine the impact, if any, on the center at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. We anticipate that large test will get under 
way sometime this summer, although no definite date has yet been set. 

Mr. Forp. I would expect the committee would give wholehearted 
support to such a system, and it would be helpful if we were kept 


appraised of developments so that we might contribute in anyway 
we can to the success of it. 


General Witu1AMs. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Foro. Is your budget now on a pure consumer basis? Last 
year we were in the period of transition. Are we now on a pure 
consumer basis for 1957? 

Mr. Davis. I will let General Lawton answer that. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; we will be in 1957. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. In your statement on page 11 under the “Industrial fund 
program” you discuss customer activities where the Army supplies 
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items to the several other services. Do you charge the consumer, the 
Navy, or the Air Force, for all the services and supplies that go into 
the item that is subsequently sold so that the Army is made whole 
when it receives payment ? 

Mr. Davis. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. Kine. No; military pay costs are not included. 

Mr. Forp. There is no way in which that can be made a part of 
the cost ¢ 

Mr. Kine. It could be, but it is not a part of the program as such. 

Mr. Foro. Would that be a big or a small item ¢ 

Mr. Kine. It is quite a sizable item. Then the item of cost the 
Secretary mentioned of machinery replacement is not included. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, cur rently you do not amortize and charge 
replacement to the consumer ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That would be a substantial cost factor ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. That will go into effect, with your approval, 
during fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Would it not also be sound to include the military pay 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Davis. We are making a study of that. That is hard to esti- 
mate, it is not uniform, but we are making that study. 

Mr. Forp. Do you run into objections from the other services, for 
example when you talk about replacement and military personnel 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No. Those things we discussed at luncheon today. We 
are in agreement and think it should be done. 

Mr. Kine. That would be worked out together with the Secretary 
of Defense’s office. 


FLEXIBILITY IN THE ARMY COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. On page 14 you talk about the Army Command manage- 
ment system in reference to greater flexibility and greater authority 
for the post commanders. How does this system give the individual 
post commander greater flexibility ¢ 

Mr. Davis. He must stick to his program, that is fundamental, but 
within that he has a certain degree of latitude. Each month the 
reports come in and he sees where he is long and where he is short. 

Mr. Forp. Does the individual post commander get a lump sum on 
a quarterly basis of semiannual basis for not only maintenance and 
operation but other funds? 

General Witi1ams. MPA is on the open allotment. On maintenance 
and operation funds he does get it in a larger chunk. Putting it on 
a cost basis you can give him a lump sum. For example, within the 
_— system, what DEP LOG is doing is, if the commander is within 

15 percent of his forecast he does not have to give an explanation; 
but if he is over 15 percent he has to give a complete explanation. 
But he has flexibility by having the money in a lump sum. 

Mr. Forp. At the end of the time he is accountable ? 

General Witi1aMs. He is accountable every 30 days and it is re- 
viewed by the next higher level against his forecast. And within the 
post itself the post commander, on his monthly review, will hold his 
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program directors closer than that. He gets a full explanation at all 
times why they are off the forecast. 

Mr. Foro. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


INSTALLATION OF PROGRAM AT FORT JACKSON 


Mr. Fioop. I take it for granted that since on page 14 of his state- 
ment the Secretary says in June 1955 a prototype system for the 

Army’s class I organizations was installed at Fort Jackson, S. C., 
that that will be very material evidence to be considered in determin- 
ing whether Fort Jackson will be a permanent station. If they have 
exhibited sound judgment in this case, we hope that will be material 
evidence that they hope to make it so. 

Mr. SrKes. I would suggest Mr. Riley comment on that. 

Mr. Ritey. I am happy to know that this business management 
program is being put into effect at Fort Jackson, because I think Fort 
Jackson will show up as one of the best posts in the Army. It always 
has been. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. In response to the invitation last August of the Secre- 
tary’s Office, I went to Fort Jackson and spent a couple days over 
there with Secretary Davis and General Williams and people from 
the General Accounting Office and the Comptroller’s Office, and our 
own efficient clerk, Mr. Silsby, and was briefed on this new business 
management program. I was tremendously impressed with it and 
IT believe that the Army is now well on its way toward operating an 
excellent financial and business management program. I think once 
it, is completely installed you will find that you will know just what 
the Army’s costs are and what results they are getting in each category, 
and i * each individual post throughout the country. When I was at 
Fort Jackson, the system had only been in effect 3 months, but it was 
already showing up satisfactor ily. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. We were ver y glad you came and were 
sorry other members of the committee could ‘not come. The system 
had only been in effect 3 months at that time. General Ennis, in com- 

mand at that time, testified it had been very helpful to him. He also 
testified in the same manner when we appeared at Sixth Army. I 
am satisfied it will work. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the 6-month report carry out the same result? 

Mr. Davis. It does, even stronger. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, ventlemen. 

General Lawton. 
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LONG RANGE PLANNING 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. GEN. J. S. UPHAM, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. D. H. COWLES, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF, MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS 

LT. COL. J. L. ROWAN, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF, MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS 


General Lawron. I would like to present at this time Maj. Gen. 
John S. Upham, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General UrHam. Mr. Sikes and gentlemen, I am General Upham, 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to appear before your committee 
to explain my part in the conduct of the Army’s business. 

To give you a better understanding of the Army’s thinking for 
the future, I will discuss the organizational and operational concepts 
which are being developed to meet the challenge of future ground 
combat. Before doing this, however, I will describe briefly the 
functions of my office. 


FUNCTIONS ASSIGNED TO THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 


In general, the functions assigned to the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations include those which were formerly assigned 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans, the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3, and some of the functions of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations and Administration. In addition, the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Military Operations supervises the Offices of the Chiefs of 
Military History, Psychological Warfare, and Civil Affairs and 
Military Government. 

Our :responsibilities include the preparation and execution. of all 
Army plans and the Army aspects of joint plans. We have primary 
responsibility for all strategic, tactical, and organizational and train- 
ing matters. We are also responsible for the day-to-day operations 
of the Army. 

With the foregoing remarks as background, I will now discuss 
current Army thought on tactics, weapons systems, and organization 
for the future. 

Army concepts are based on the requirement that we be prepared 
to participate in both limited and general wars, either with or without 
atomic weapons. 

ATOMIC WARFARE 


The dominant factor which guides the development of our future 


concepts 1s, of course, the introduction of atomic warfare to the battle. 
field. Availability of atomic weapons in a wide range of sizes and 
yields affords the Army the unique capability of applying tremendous 
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firepower selectively. This capability, plus a similar capability on 
the part of opposing forces, causes major changes in the character- 
istics of the battlefield, in the conduct of the land battle, and in our 
organizational structures. 

Under conditions of tactical atomic war, whether actual or threat- 
ened, success will depend on rapid action and reaction. The integrity 
of the defense will be predicated on the mobility of all units, par- 
ticularly the Reserves, and their ability to move quickly to threatened 
areas. In offensive action units will be required to move swiftly from 
dispersal tomass. Action will converge in the decisive area to exploit 
the effects of atomic weapons. After the enemy in the blast zone 
has been destroyed, units must disperse rapidly to avoid enemy atomic 
countermeasures. 

Increased mobility is essential to offset the effects of dispersion 
dictated by the tactical use of mass-destruction weapons, to permit 
rapid concentration when required, and to allow rapid exploitation 
of the effects of atomic weapons. Fundamental to success in mobile 
operations is the development of a capability to maintain a rate of 
movement which exceeds that attainable by the enemy. Ground com- 
bat forces must be given the capability to cross obstacles, barriers, 
or defiles without massing into vulnerable concentrations, and with- 
out loss of momentum. ‘To achieve this mobility, the potentials of 
both ground and air vehicles must be exploited fully. 

I might ask if you would conceive of a checkerboard in which 
the black squares are occupied areas and the red squares are unoccu- 
pied areas, which might give you a better concept of how we think 
of the battlefield. 

TYPES OF VEHICLES 


I have a chart which illustrates the types of vehicles we have today 
and those we hope to look for in the future. We are looking forward 
from the typical trucks and tanks of today to the development of air 
transportability, fast armored personnel carriers and lighter tanks of 
improved range and firepower. 

The T-101 is self-propelled and would be air transportable with 
what we have today. 

With respect to air vehicles, I will confine my discussion for the 
most. part to the types of aircraft we are examining for use within 
the Army. It must be remembered, however, that the Army’s re- 
quirement for air mobility extends into the use of Air Force operated 
assault, medium, and long-range aircraft. In addition to the stra- 
tegic and tactical transports operated by the Air Force, we feel that it 
is absolutely imperative that the Army commander have organic tac- 
tical air mobility means at his disposal and readily responsive to his 
needs, 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is the status of the equipment you are talking 
about now ? 

General UpHam. None are operational now. 

Mr. Sixes. What is its weight ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Foon. I want to be sure that every man who comes up here 
does not start from scratch. What happened to what General Gavin 
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had? Do we scratch those and start out with your chart and your 
picture ¢ 

General Lawton. I think the difference is General Gavin last year 
was talking from the standpoint of research and development. 

Mr. Froop. These things are looking at an atomic battlefield? 

General Lawton. This is from the operational viewpoint. 

Mr. Froop. As distinguished from R. and D.? 

General Uruam. These are probably in the more immediate future 
than what he told you about. 

On this next chart I have shown you some of the air vehicles we 
have today and what we hope to have in the future. 

Mr. Fioop. The Secretary of Defense, in his statement to the full 
subcommittee, indicated that there was no longer the necessity to ex- 
pend the customary amount of funds for ammunition and equipment, 
mentioning trucks. Is that going to affect the integration of these 
units in the field? If this is so important to atomic warfare as you 
say they are, what will you use for money 4 

General Upnam. The trucks we have now are not what we want. 

Mr. Froop. The Secretary of Defense said you would not need 
money for this equipment. I examined him on it and I said to him, 
“Ts this cut back in Army money for Army trucks and mobile equip- 
ment going to affect the mobility of the Army under the new theory 
of atomic battlefields?” I got anything but an answer. I want to 
ask you, are you going to have money to dothis? Have your opera- 
tions been affected by a cut? 

General Urnam. I do not believe they have, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


ARMY AIR ARM 


General UrnaAm. On this chart I have represented some of the air 
vehicles we have today and some we are looking to in the future. We 
are laying great stress and hope on the potential of the helicopter, the 
convertiplane, and improved fixed-wing aircraft. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Are there jet engines to these? 

General Upnam. I donot think they are jets. I think they are gaso- 
line engines. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know enough about the subject to know whether 
or not they should be jets? Obviously you are projecting this into the 
future. How far in the future are you talking about these proposed 
aircraft? Five years? ; 

General Upuam. More than that; maybe 10. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you telling me that this particular aircraft that you 


have labeled on your chart as the future, you are looking at 10 years 
in the future ? 


General UpHam. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And you are not including in that 10-year period jet pro- 
pulsion ? 

General Upnam. We have one, the T-87, with a jet engine. 
_ Mr. Froop. Suppose you and I look ahead 10 years, and you know— 
if you do not know I will tell you—I am strong on having an Army air 
arm, but I will not be if 10 years from today, knowing what I think 
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will take place in military action on the ground and in the air and 
every place else, keeping in mind particularly guided missiles and 
projectiles—in 10 years I am advised the air will be full of all kinds 
of flying hardware without wings at all. Do you mean to tell me the 
best I am going to get in 10 years are these kinds of things we should 
have had 10 years ago? 

General Upnam. This is all I can foresee now. I am hoping we can 
get better than that. 

Mr. Frioop. Well, I would not give a dime for anything you have on 
the chart if you are not going to have some jet propelled aircraft; you 
will be 10 years behind the time. Nobody else will be flying radial 
engines and this kind of craft you have today. Do you know if jets are 
any good for your purposes ? 

General Upnam. I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they too fast for the short distance the Army will 
want for that aircraft ? 

General Upnam. I do not know if they are or not. 

General Lawron. In certain areas jets are too fast at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. He knocked the breath out of me when he said 10 years. 
I think you should have all this now. For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, 
unless jets are no good—and I can see where for certain operations 
they would not be because speed is not what you want—but you have 
to know more about that before you come to us and say, “I am now 
outlining on one chart what we want in the next 10 years.” 

General Upuam. I am trying to give you an idea. 

Mr. Froop. I have not any idea, You told me you did not know. 

General Upnam. I do not know about the motors. I can find out 
and let you know. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you bring up someone who knows. 

General Lawron. We will get into that in research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Froop. Who was that air colonel you had last year who was 
in your Army air arm and he knew everything. Do you remember 
him ? 

General Lawton. Yes, but I do not recall his name at the moment. 

Mr. Froop. Is he around ? 

General Lawton. I had thought we would bring an aviator with 
us later on when we discuss the budget for research and development. 

Mr. FLoop. I want you to know I am one of your best friends for 
the Army air arm, but if I am going to be your mouthpiece, you have 
to tell me something. This does not do me any good. Have you 
decided or do you know whether you will use the helicopter type of 
aircraft that rises right from the ground, or have you abandoned that 
for the short runway type? You are asking for money. Where are 
we in that thing? 

General Upnam. I think we will use both. 

Mr. Foon. I want to be sure if we are going to give the Army an air 
arm—and I think it is of tremendous importance that the Army have 
an air arm—that we do the right thing. I think this is the most 
important part of the presentation you will make. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me makeasuggestion. I would like General Upham 
to complete his statement, and I will suggest when he comes back to- 
morrow for questioning that he bring additional witnesses with him 
for backup assistance for answering these questions. 
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Mr. Riney. Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time I should like 
to know the capacity and lifting power of the helicopters we have 
today. 

General Upnam. I can do that tomorrow. 

Mr. Srxes. Now will you proceed with your statement ¢ 


FIREPOWER 


General Urnam. Let us now turn to the matter of firepower. To 
achieve operational flexibility, a maximum number of weapons will 
have the capability of delivering both atomic and conventional war- 
heads. New weapons will provide all units of the field army with a 
significant increase in firepower. Eventually, the battle groups will 
possess organic artillery type weapons capable of firing both atomic 
or conventional ammunition. At division and higher echelons, long- 
range rockets and guided missiles with dual warhead capabilities and 
greatly increased ranges may supplant conventional artillery to a large 
degree. The artillery capabilities as developed in the last war, tailored 
to supporting relatively continuous action on a broad front at ranges 
measured in yards, are being changed. The requirement for close fire 
support of the battle groups will continue. In addition, extremely 
long-range fires will be required to support distant airborne and air- 
transported envelopments, attack deep command, logistic, transporta- 
tion and communications targets, and support the operations of special 
forces. 

Now I would like to go off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


Ce 


Turspay, Frepruary 28, 1956. 
Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 
General Upham, will you proceed ? 
General Upnam. Yes. I will start off with organizational concepts, 
and this is off the record still. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


General UrHam. The first organizational objective is a dual capa- 
bility Army, that is, atomic or nonatomic capability. Other objectives 
are: Greatly increased firepower potential; improved battlefield mo- 
bility; improved operational flexibility; improved communications, 
surveillance, and control means; decreased logistics requirements and 
improved logistics organization and procedures; maximum combat 
potential from available manpower; maximum use of technological 
improvements; maximum air transportability consistent with re- 
quired sustained action capabilities; and minimum vulnerability to 
atomic weapons. 

Mr. Rizxy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rizey. You mean by a dual capability Army that you could 
use either atomic weapons or regular weapons ? 

75295—56——3 
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General Uruam. That is right. We want to be able to fight either 
an atomic or a nonatomic war. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you will not determine whether you will or 
will not fight an atomic war ? 

General Upnam. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who will determine that ? 

General Urnam. I imagine the President will. 

Mr. Frioop. That makes it difficult for the field commander ? 

General Urnam. Yes. ‘That is why we must be prepared. 

Mr. Sixes. That is why you must have dual capability; you do not 
know which weapons you will use. 

Mr. Froop. That makes it “ducky” if you are in the field. 

General Urnam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATIONAL TRENDS 


General Upnam. In addition to the objectives, I would like to point 
out some organizational trends which are developing. 

The first of these is the development of a basic organization to which 
personnel, equipment, and units habitually needed are assigned. 
Specialized units and equipment not habitually required will be pooled 
1 or 2 echelons above the level of probable ‘employment. 

Second, there is a trend toward increasing the number of elements 
assigned to commanders at all echelons, with the objective of allocating 
the maximum number commensurate with requirements and available 
control means. This is causing us to reexamine the square and pen- 
tagonal concepts versus our present triangular structure. 

Third, there is a trend toward adoption of integrated battle groups 
of all arms and essential supporting services as the basic tactical ele- 
ments within the division. 

More than a year ago we tested experimental infantry and armored 
divisions which were designed to facilitate ace omplishment of assigned 
missions under conditions of atomic warfare. Following study “and 
evaluation of test results these divisions were revised still further, 
given an intensive period of field training, and retested in exercise 
Sage Brush, a joint maneuver that was concluded in December. The 
results of this exercise are still being evaluated. 

The major differences between the experimental infantry division 
organization tested in Sage Brush and the standard organization are 
as follows: 

First, the division reconnaissance company was increased to a bat- 
talion to screen and secure the division’s extended frontage and depth. 

Second, to add greater flexibility, 8 separate, self-sust: aining infantry 
battalions replaced the 9 infantry battalions contained in the 3 regi- 
ments of the current division. 

Third, the division logistic support elements were combined into a 
support command and organized on a functional basis. 

Mr. Froon. What does that mean ? 

General Upnam. It means that heretofore we had the logistical 
units reporting directly to the division commander. We have now 
put it under one commander and consolidated it. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know what you mean. 
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General Urnam. I think I can show you when I show you the chart 
on the airborne division. 

Mr. Fuoop. All right. 

General UrHam. Fourth, the signal company was increased to a 
battalion to provide communication down to the infantry battalions. 

The same general organizational patterns were incorporated in the 
experimental armored division, with 4 tank battalions and 4 armored 
infantry battalions as the basic tactical elements. 

The firepower of the infantry division was increased significantly 
through increases in the number of rifles, automatic rifles, machine 
guns, recoilless rifles and tanks. Asa result of these changes we have 
increased the ratio of combat personnel to service personnel. 

Mr. Fitoop. What is the ratio ? 

General Urpnam. I do not have that exact figure. I can get that 
for you. 

Mr. Froop. Put it in the record at this point when you get it. 

General Upnam. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Combat personnel, service personnel ratio 
Combat service 


Current infantry division_.__--~---~-. Snneea Rane ae eae a Ma OOD 
BDO R: ITALY CLV ee Scipio ee in eccrine ei eee rina ch elec abo 1.94 to 1 

General UrpHam. Although our complete evaluation of these recent 
tests will not be available for several months, m: iny valuable lessons 
have been learned both from the standpoint of organizational con- 
cepts and from the standpoint of use and defense against atomic 
weapons in both offensive and defensive operations. 

The findings developed from Sage Brush should be h: aving an effect 
on our organizational structure during fiscal year 1957. However, 
reorganization of the entire Army to adopt the new concepts whic h 
are approved will require a phased reorganization over an extended 
period, 

AIR-TRANSPORTABLE AIRBORNE DIVISION 


Another organization which we are in the process of developing 
is a light, completely air-transportable airborne division. Our pres- 
ent airborne division is organized very similarly to our infantry 
division. 

Mr. Sikes. Would you elaborate on that? Is it going to be de- 
veloped during the current fiscal year or is it something that is in 
the planning stage only and may not be developed for several years ¢ 

General UrHam. It is going to be developed this year. We are 
already assembling some of the personnel at Fort Campbell, Ky., 
and we hope to activate it shortly after July 1. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have figures on anticipated strength? 

General Urnam. Yes. I willshow youa chart on that. 

Mr. Sikes. <All right. 

(Nore.—See p. 34 for strength figures.) 

Mr. Froop. Of course you have not found out yet who is going 
to carry these divisions after you train them. 

General Urnam. We hope the Air Force. 

Our present airborne division has many items of equipment which 
are not air-transportable, and the number of aircraft required for 
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movement of this division is quite high. Accordingly, the new air- 
borne division being developed provides a unit specific ally organized 
and equipped for the airborne role. The equipment of this division 
will be air-transportable in a reduced number of medium assault 
and medium transport aircraft. We hope from this to be able to 
cut the number of aircraft about in half. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very important. You hope to what ? 

General Urnam. We hope that to carry this new division it will 

take only half the number of airplanes that it took to carry the old 
one. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

General UpHam. Mostly because the equipment is lighter and more 
transportable. 

Mr. Frioop. But it is still the same size. What do you mean by 
lighter ? 

General UrpHam. For instance tanks, there are no tanks in it. We 
plan to replace the tank by this vehicle I showed you yesterday, 
which is air-transportable, the T-101. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not as big? 

General UpHam. No; it is under 16,000 pounds. 

Mr. Fioop. That is in weight. What about size? 

General UpHaAm. Insize I do not know how it compares. 

Mr. Fioop. That is important in aircraft, of course. 

General UrpHam. We think, we are not sure, but we think we can 
decrease the number. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad you are helping out the Air Force because 
they do not have the aircraft to transport you anyway. 

General Urnam. We will also give them requirements that we will 
need in the way of aircraft. 

The division will be organized to begin its testing during the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1957. The organization to be tested is shown 
on this chart. 

It is of interest to note that this division is organized on a pentag- 
onal basis, with five subordinate elements at each principal echelon of 
command. This organization eliminates the intermediate head- 
quarters—the regiment or combat command—and thus increases the 
span of control of the division commander. The strength of this 
division is approximately 11,500 as compared to 17,508 for our present 
airborne division. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT COLUMN 


General Urnam. You asked what I meant by logistic support com- 
mand. On this chart we show the support grouped ele a com- 
mander, whereas before those units would report directly to the 
division commander. 

Mr. Forp. Could you identify for us what those abbreviations mean ? 

General Urnam. I will ask Colonel Cowles to do that. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you have the second integrated in the third 
line and the first in the line up ahead ? 
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Colonel Cowes. On the top line are the 5 combat group units and 
as indicated below, each combat unit is further broken out into 5 
companies each. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these support elements ? 

Colonel CowrEs. These are the 5 combat groups under the division 
commander and each group in turn has 5 companies. 

General UprHam. If you start at the left, “Command and control”, 
we show at the top of that square two vertical bars indicating bat 
talions. 

Next is the signal battalion, and the next we indicate as a regiment. 
The next is the e1 igineer batallion, then the artillery, pei ‘h we place 
on the same level as a regiment, and the support command with the 

same symbol. 

Those would be your main command elements in a division. 

Mr. Forp. How are you going from where you are? 

General Upnam. We are going to organize this about the Ist of 
July. We are bringing in ‘two regimental combat teams that are 
airborne and reorg: anizing the .m to fit this. 

Subsequent to fiscal year 1957, changes in organizational struc- 
tures to adopt approved future concepts will continue at the maxi- 
mum rate consistent with and permitted by availability of new 
weapons and equipment systems. 

The organization for the airborne division just displayed is similar 
in many respects to the organizations being studied for the 1960-70 
decade. 

NEW DIVISION ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have a chart showing the new organizational 
trends in the divisional setup 4 

General Uruam. I do not have one here. I can get it for you. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well if we had that. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Is it your plan generally to cut down the size of the 
divisions ? 

General Uruam. We are trying to do that, sir, but I am not sure 
we will be able to do it. 

Mr. Stxrs. What basic changes do you plan ? 

General Upnam. More signal; possibly more engineers, we are 
not sure of that; more reconnaisance; and trying to ‘consolidate our 
logistic units to have them more under centralized control. 

‘Mr. Srxes. All right. Proceed, please. 

General Urpuam. We feel that much merit lies in developing a 
universal type organization to which speci: — a and equipment 
‘an be attached as necessary for any particular area or type of opera- 
tions as the need arises. That is what we are alin for, but that 
is quite a way off. 

It is impossible to predict accurately what our organizations within 
the division will be during the 1960-70 decade. Our ultimate goal 
is for a single type air transportable division. The organizations 
which we adopt will be influenced greatly by research and develop- 
ment of important weapons and equipment ‘systems, and by the re- 
sults of detailed studies and tests which must precede adoption of 
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major organizational changes. The airborne division which we are 
organizing will afford us an early opportunity to test many of our 
future concepts. 

I might add that it looks like this pentagonal organization will be 
the thing, but we are not sure and we can test it in this division. 


SUMMARY OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


In summary, our organizational structure, in all its components, 
must lend itself readily to dispersion in defense and rapid exploitation 
of atomic weapons or conventional firepower in the attack. The divi- 
sion structure must be such that any one component can suffer heavy 
damage without the integrity and effectiveness of the division being 
critically affected. Our divisions must be capable of fighting and win- 
ning either a general or limited war, either with or without atomic 
weapons. Our organizations must be highly mobile both on the ground 
and in the air, and at the same time be capable of sustained combat 
action. Finally, our organizations must exploit fully the great mar- 
gin of advantage enjoyed by the free world: that is, our industrial 
capacity, inventivenes, ingenuity, and technological potential. Our 
goal is to furnish so formidable a deterrent that war in any form will 
be unthinkable. If our efforts to deter limited or general war should 
fail, we must be in a position to win it. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. In your discussion of a new light division, are you pre- 
supposing that it will be air transportable ? 

General UpuAm. Yes, sir. 


AIR TRANSPORTABILITY REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. Stxes. From what we have heard in previous testimony the 


great weakness is that air transportability—number of aircraft—is not 
keeping pace with the airborne equipment and the number of airborne 


units. Do you consider that to be true or not ? 
General UrHam. [am not qualified to say whether it is entirely true 
or not. I feel we must place our requirements with the Air Force as 


these developments go forward so that they know what we are doing 
and can develop aircraft to mesh in with our requirements. 

Mr, Sikes. In other words, you have a concept of what warfare of 
the future will require, and your responsibility is to see that the Army 
matches that requirement ? 

General Urnam. That the Army and Air Force are in phase. 

Mr. Sixes. Your responsibility is to see that the Army does its part 
of the job. You have nothing to do with the Air Force’s job ? 

General UpHam. No, but we are placing our requirements with the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Sikes. So that they will know what is needed ? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 


RATE OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that the Army is keeping pace with today’s 
developments in technological warfare, the advances of the science of 
war in this atomic age? You say you are hoping to develop this year 
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a new airborne division. Why was it not developed last year or the 
year before? We have had atomic conditions for some years now. 

General UpHam. We feel we are keeping pace. A lot of this came 
out of tests we ran commencing in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. This is 1956. Did it take that long to develop this new 
concept? Do you have enough people working on this problem? 
That is the substance of what I am getting at. 

General Uruam. I think we do. 


STATE OF READINESS 


Mr. Sixes. If we were thrown into war tomorrow you would not 
be ready with the division you expect to organize this year? 

General Upnam. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Then I do not know that the Army is keeping pace. 

Mr. Fioop. We have been advised year after year that to put a 
combat division into the line would take 9 months, as a round number. 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is for the traditional classical war we have been 
fighting. How many months would it take to put a division into the 
field under this new atomic concept? What is your guess, in months? 

General Upnam. There are two situations we have to consider. 

Mr. Froop. There cannot be two situations. How many months 
would it take? 

General Urpnam. It depends whether the personnel had training 
or not. 

Mr. Fioop. Look, General, this is not complicated. I stated a ques- 
tion. I set up the premise. You fellows tell us that 9 months is 
about what it would take to put a division into the field 3 years ago, 
regardless of any degree of training. Whether it is Reserve compon- 
ents, partially trained, or so on, that is the concept. AJ] those things 
being the same, whatever they are, how many months will it take 
you to put the same division under all the circumstances into the 
line under this new organizational concept for an atomic war? 

General UrnAm. I think it will take the same time. 

Mr. Srtxes. Do you mean you can start from now and put the new 
division into the field in the same time that you can put a conventional 
division into the field ? 

General Urnam. Yes, once we have our organization firm. 

Mr. Srxes. But you have just told us your organization is not 
firm, you are still testing it. 

General Urnam. Then we would have to use our other division. 

Mr. Stxes. [ am afraid the Army is not moving fast enough to 
keep pace with the new concept of warfare. Now what are the 
reasons that the Army has not moved more rapidly? I think you 
should be realistic about this thing. If necessary the Army should 
make of this the same type of crash program that people are demand- 
ing on guided missiles. We must be prepared to fight under atomic 
conditions. I question that enough people are working on this pro- 
gram. I feel that you should reevaluate progress status and push the 
development of new divisional concepts or any other changes that 
may be required to insure that the Army is ready for today’s job. 

We do not want the Army to go to war several years behind the 
times. We did that in World War I, we did it in World War IT, 
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and we did it in the Korean war. Unless the Army is prepared to 
fight the next war on a better basis, it will be behind the times again. 
There is no justification for that when we live constantly in the state 
of stress that we now do, and when we know that danger does con- 
stantly threaten. Is it the feeling of the Army that you are mov- 
ing as fast as you should in the development of the new divisional 
concepts ? 

General Upram. I would think the feeling is that we would always 
like to move faster. , 

Mr. Srxrs. Can you not do so by assigning more people to this job 
and giving it a higher priority ? 

General Upnam. Yes, but there is also the matter of getting the new 
equipment and phasing the two. We are trying to phase it so that 
when the equipment comes the organization is there. 

General Lawron. May I interpose that I feel we have not been 
standing still. We have been making progress as equipment has 
come along. For example, we have incorporated the Honest John 
rocket and Corporal missile into our organizations. For some of this 
mobility we are looking forward to we do not have the helicopters in 
sufficient numbers. In some instances it is the matter of the ability 
of the manufacturers to produce. But I do feel we have made prog- 
ress in those areas. 

Mr. Srxes. We have been cutting down on the size of the Army 
for some years. The public generally has the feeling that we have 
a fast mobile Army that can be moved quickly—by air—anywhere in 
the world todo any job. Actually we are not too far ahead of the stage 
we were in at the time that the Korean war was concluded. We have 
made progress—I would be terribly disappointed if we had not made 
some progress—but I do not think we have progressed as far and as 
fast as we should have in order for the small Army of today to be 
able to do the job worldwide it may be called upon to do. I think if 
higher priority or more people are needed, either for the development 
of weapons and equipment or for the development of a new divisional 
program, you should insist upon it, and you should make your needs 
known to the Congress. Then I am confident that whatever steps are 
needed should be taken. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you. It disturbs me a 
whole lot when you look into the Army with its advertised increased 
firepower and increased mobility and all that sort of thing and find 
that apparently most of it is in the future. I hope we are progressing 
toward the objective, and I feel sure that efforts are being made, but 
there is a bottleneck somewhere that is preventing us from getting to 
that objective as rapidly as we should. Do you care to comment on 
that, sir? 

General Urnam. The only thing I can say is what I have said be- 
fore, that we are trying to phase these things in so that as the equip- 
ment becomes available the organization is available. I think we 
could organize faster if the equipment could come faster, but a lot of 
the equipment has to be designed, and that takes time. 

Mr. Rirey. The public thinks all you have to do is jump in an air- 
plane and push a button, and that is not always true. I think we are 
lulled into a false sense of security. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 


Mr. Fioop. I agree with my friends. I do not think you have 
enough money or enough personnel. I think you need 300,000 more 
men. There was a special committee appointed by the other body 
recently looking toward a crash program for guided missiles. We 
should have had it last Thursday. Everybody “takes it for granted 
that when the time comes and there is a brush fire somewhere in the 
world, if the Army is not there, a small hard-hitting Army with the 
veapons you have been talking about, it will be the fault of the Army. 
You do not have that stuff. You will not be ready for several years. 
And the reason is you do not have enough money and you do not 
have enough men. You are at the most vulnerable conceivable time 
since the Civil War, since we abolished cavalry. Of course, I do not 
think you should have abolished cavalry; we should have at se one 
horse cavalry division, but that is another story. 

You are reorganizing this entire Army into a certain concept. If 
that is so, as far as potential enemy is concerned you are at your most 
vulnerable period right now. You know if you are in line and your 
intelligence tells you that they are moving a new division into the 
line, that is the one you hit to see if they are good. Your patrols will 
find that out. 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The whole concept of the Army is now being reorgan- 
ized to face atomic war. 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Secretary Wilson says this is not true, but other people 
tell me that anything could happen in a dozen places this afternoon. 
You people tell me that you are ready. Secretary Wilson and every- 
body else says if it breaks out the Army is in a position to meet it. 
But if you are reorganizing, that means there are some divisions 
you are holding in reserve that you are not touching because you can- 
not touch them and be ready to fight a war in the Middle East or 
Formosa. You cannot put it toge ‘ther and fly it to Persia in the morn- 
ing, can you 4 

General Urnam. Y es, sir; we could do that with those we have re- 
organized as a result of these tests. For instance, the 3d Infantry 
Division is now in the interim organizational stage as a result of Sage- 
brush. 

Mr. Srxes. That is one division. 

Mr. Fioop. We are the Army panel, at least that is what I think, and 
we want the Army to get the most there is. If you are going to re- 
organize, not only must we reorganize and get the best available at 
once, it is just as important to this Wation ‘today to have a special 
committee of the Senate or a special committee of this House, or this 
committee, or somebody to devote its attention at once to a crash pro- 
gram with all the dollars and people needed for atomic war ay at 
once, and not just go through it budget by budget, year by year, bit 
by bit, in a well planned, well laid out, , long- range program whic h may 
take x years. Obviously to reorganize this Army under this kind of 
budget it is going to take several years, several fiscal periods. You do 
not have your mobile equipment ready. Some of it is not even de- 
signed. You have your table of organization set up to integrate this 
hardware? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Some of it is not even designed yet. The stuff that is 
being designed is not being properly or sufficiently oc ‘ed in volume. 
So the Army is not getting what it should get. The Navy and Air 
Force are. They are getting crash programs, unlimited funds, special 
programs for guided missiles, and those programs will not be directed 
at the tactical weapons the soldiers need in the field. Oh, no. What 


is the matter with intercontinental ballistic missiles? Let us investi- 
gate. All the weapons the Army needs, all the or: ganization the 
Army mens, everything the Army needs is being taken care of in 


the norma Pave ess year after year after year and i in 6 years or 10 years 
everything will be all right. 

Now, I think Mr. Sikes is suggesting—and if he is not I certainly 
am—that while all this air and naval warfare and submarine warfare 
and everything is going on, everybody who came before the Defense 
Subcommittee in the past 2 months has told us that if any small war 
or brush war breaks out anywhere in the world the Army is ready. 
That is not true. It is not ready. We are acd like we were last 
year. Certainly we can take a division and fly it somewhere if that 
will do. but if it will not do we have to wait. 

I think the Army’s hands are being tied and that it is greatly handi- 
capped, and from what you tell me this morning it will take several 
years to get the Army we should have today. That is the situation as 
I see it, and I think the reason it is so is because the »y will not give you 
the money and the people > vou need. But I want the record to show 
that is what I think. oo 1 with your statement. 

General Upnam. Sir, I had finished my statement. 

Mr. Stxes. Off ke 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


PROGRESS SINCE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Forp. General Upham, personally I am impressed with the 
presentation, the record of progress in the Army in its reorganization 
of its personnel and its development of equipment. I feel we are mak- 
ing good progress. It may not be what everybody wants, but I think 
the Army is moving along quite well and I think your presentation of 
this progress from an org: nizational point of view is very good. 

[t is fair to point out that since the end of the Korean war you have 
had some rather important developments in your equipment. For ex- 
ample, the 280 millimeter gun, the Honest John and the Corporal, at 
the end of the Korean war were not in operational units, as [ under- 
stand it? 

General Urnam. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. They are there now and do make a more formidable army. 
With some of the developments in the mill, some of the deficiencies will 
be taken care of. 

I have no particular pea ms at this point, but I do feel the Army 
has made good progress. I hope they will no delay any developments 
they feel essential. if the re is something the Army feels it needs and 
it comes up and asks for it, I am sure you will get a sympathetic 
hearing. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


Mr. Mitirr. General, as I understand from your statement, you are 
making a restudy, and I suppose in the foreseeable future it will be 
necessary to make constant restudies, of what you would consider to 
be the best organization for divisions, for regimental combat teams, 
and the like to meet the war of the future. You have nothing on which 
to base that, as I understand the situation today, except Sage Brush 
and various tests and maneuvers that the Army 1s conducting, because 
there has never been such a war up to the present time. 


NEW AIRBORNE DIVISION 


Does your program for the near future contemplate a complete 
revision of the so-ec: wled airborne division or are you working toward 
a complete reorganization of all divisions? 

General U PHAM, For the airborne division, this one I told you about 
this morning is really a prototype. We are going to see how that 
works out and if that is satisf actory it would probably mean a reor- 
ganization of the other airborne divisions. Similarly with the infan- 
tr y divisions and the armored divisions. We hope that 10 years from 
now we can get to this all-purpose division, which is one division sent 
out todoa job and, depending on the situation, we add enough to it to 
help it do that job. I do not know that we can do that very soon. 

Mr. Miter. If you take history as a guide, the time probably would 
never come when you could get along with one standard type of di- 
vision for all situations. When you say 10 years, the chances are 
10 years from now if the situation ‘should de velop there would still be 
a field where you would want a modified division. 

General Upham. I think we have to study this continuously in 
the light of changes and developments. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOBILITY 


Mr. Miter. I think it is proper that we lay stress on mobility. As 
I see the picture, if we have atomic warfare that will only be part of 
the story, and in some cases maybe the war may be carried to troops 
that we already have deployed. To keep up with the march of time 
you will have to have a general overhauling of tactical concepts. 

General UrHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. What about your standard organizations today? Are 
there plans to reorganize them ? 

General Urnam. Yes; the infantry and armored divisions, 

Mr. Minurr. I should think with armored divisions particularly the 
airborne feature would have to be very much in the background ; would 
it not? 

General Urnam. It is at the present time because of the weight of 
our tanks and other heavy equipment. 

Mr. Mitrer. Am I correct in my understanding that this overall 
program of revising our forces to meet possible atomic warfare is go- 
ing along with respect to all units at the same time? Your thinking 
has to do not only with getting them deployed but their functional use 
after you get them there? 

General Ura. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miuier. And that would apply to any division? 
General UrpHam. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. This should be off the record, I suppose. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY AIR ARM 


Mr. F.ioop. Yesterday General Upham outlined for us under the 
new table of organizations the Army Air Arm, so-called. At that 
point I indice ated to him that last year there was ac eee of the Army 
air arm here who discussed the matter with us. I asked the general 
some questions and he preferred that he bring back an airman of the 
Army today and that is you, Colonel Rowan. 

Now, with regard to the chart which is behind you there having to 
do with the so-called Ar my air arm, I have some questions. 

I see before me on the chart the H-16, which is ry helocraft, and 
behind that is something which I gather is the XV—8, a so-called con- 
vertiplane, and below that is what is called a propelloplane. First, 
I would like for you to tell me the difference between the X V-—5 con- 
ve rtipl: ine and the propello plane. 

Colonel Rowan. Essentially they accomplish the same thing. 

First, I would like to point out that the XV-3 is in existence and 
the other is simply a concept. The purpose of each of those aircraft 
is to attain the capability of vertical takeoff and landing, and through 
« mechanical change in’ the configuration of the ship enable it to fly 
as an airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me see now: the X V—3 is practically operational ? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes; the XV-3 has flown in the helicopter con- 
figuration. 

Mr. FLoop. The X V-3 will rise vertically ? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioov. And at a certain point it will take off horizontally ? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The propelloplane will not do that. The propelloplane, 
which is merely a concept, is a new type of aircraft which needs a 
short runway ¢ 

Colonel Rowan. No, sir. They will do the same thing. If I point 
out the mechanical arrangement on these planes, I think that I can 
answer your question. 

For the XV-3 you have a more or less conventional fuselage and 
a more or less conventional designed wing. The amount of wing that 
you have, however, is less than would be desired on a normal aircraft 
of that size? 

Mr. Fioop. The propelloplane is a different concept ? 

Colonel Rowan. The end result would be attained in a different 
manner. In the XV-3 the wing is fixed to the fuselage. It remains 
always in the same relationship to the fuselage. The things that rotate 
are the masts of these rotors, and in this nascelle the masts rotate 
forward 90° until they are horizontal and your rotor then becomes 
essentially a propeller. 

Mr. Fioop. And that will give you the horizontal movement ? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

[ would like to go through the steps from the initial takeoff. You 
take off as a helicopter, which means that these masts are vertical. 
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You can maneuver and fly it as a helicopter. It is capable of forward, 
sideward, and rearward flight, together with a vertical rise. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the desirable : altitude, or the preferable altitude 
at which to convert and move forward $ 

Colonel Rowan. You will fly off horizontally in forward flight as a 
helicopter. You will attain a minimum airspeed which has “not yet 
been accurately determined. 

Mr. Frioop. At what altitude is it desirable to convert? It will 
not make any difference ? 

Colonel Rowan. I would not say that exactly. There may be a 
certain amount of sink in the aircraft, perhaps for the sake of argu- 
ment 50 feet, during the transition period belint the wings take over 
the ¢ omplete load of the lift from the rotors. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the maximum speed to which you could con- 
vert horizontally ¢ 

Colonel Rowan. You mean the top speed on this aircraft right now ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Horizontally. 

Colonel Rowan. 160 knots for the XV-3. 

Mr. FLoop. You would not want to go any faster. It would be for 
a short haul. 

Colonel Rowan. Sir, 160 knots on a machine as complex as this seems 
small reward when the current helicopter record—and this is for a 
true helicopter flying as one—is very much in the same neighborhood. 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT NEEDED BY THE ARMY 


Mr. Fioop. ‘Then you obviously belong to the new school of thought 
which thinks that the convertiplane is not the desirable plane for w hat 
the Army wants to do and you are in favor of this aircraft which will 

take off on short runways without hard surface to transport the troops 
and the material for the Army ; ; 1s that it? 

Colonel Rowan. You are asking me for a personal opinion ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Colonel Rowan. Yes; it is my personal opinion. Now, remember 
this idea started some years ago. The program is now some 6 or 7 
years old, if you go back to the beginning of the military character- 
istic 8, and since that time there have been. many advances in the state 
of the aeronautical art which permit conventional aircraft to take off 
with shorter and shorter runway requirements. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, you want the Army to have a rugged 
airframe to take off behind the lines as support? It will not need 
surface and runways beyond reason; it will not need hard macadam 
or the hard traditional runways? It will be an Army aircraft capable 
of taking off of a short runway for support; is that it ? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. Our aviation must be c apable of living with 
the Army in the field. 

Mr. Fioop. As often happens in aviation, the convertiplane, to all 
intents and purposes, for the Army air arm is obsolescent before it is 
operational. 

Colonel Rowan. Well, sir, I would like to confine that to the XV-3. 
Now, we try to keep an open mind on this thing. 

Mr. Froon. I say the convertiplane. 

Colonel Rowan. For instance, there is still a strong possibility that a 
true convertiplane—and I do not want to seem to be splitting hairs on 
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definitions—but if we accept the definition that a convertiplane is one 
that can take off and land vertically as a helicopter and by conversion 
in flight assume the characteristics of a conventional airplane; that is, 
it will have rel: atively higher speed, longer range, and less P OL require- 
ments, it is possible that we may get a conve rtiplane of cargo size which 
can perform a satisfactory job for the Army. The reason I s say this 
is because—— 

Mr. Fioop. Before you go into that, what would it look like to us 
here on this committee? How would it compare in size with a DC-3? 

Colonel Rowan. You could build a convertiplane that would com- 
pare with a DC-3, as far as carrying loads and people is concerned. 

Mr. Foon. I am talking about the one that you want. How would 
the one that you want compare with respect to size ? 

Colonel Rowan. You are pinning me down to a requirement which 
has not been stated, and that is the size of this particular machine. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the bright boy here. What do you want? I 
take it for granted you know, or you would not be here. I know what 
a DC-3 is. How would the Army aircraft convertiplane, to do what 
you |i be it to do, compare in size to a DC-3 so I can know what you are 
talking about—and I am speaking now just of the frame? 

Colonel Rowan. First off, I think the size to shoot for, the target, 
would be 114-ton cargo-carrying capability. 

Mr. Fioop. How does that compare in size with the DC-3 ? 

Colonel Rowan. Approximately the same. 

Mr. Froop. You were going to tell me as far as the Army is con- 
cerned, about the different types of converticraft. 

Colonel Rowan. To go back, the XV-3 was tied to a powerplant 
which was in existence at that time, a conventional piston engine. 
— I think the entire history of aviation will show that development 
has been tied directly to powerplants available. In other words, 
initially you had the old water-cooled engines—although this is some- 

vhat before my time—with the single cylinders and the copper jackets. 
The ‘"y were heavy. There was terrific weight per horsepower ratio. 
Well, we have gone a long ways since then even in piston engines. 

Now, since that time larger aircraft have gone ahead in their devel- 
opment with both pure jet engines and gas turbine engines. But they 
have all been large in size, large in power output, large in fuel consump- 
tion, and relatively heavy in weight. Only recently has the field of 
light engines been filling in, shall we say? In other words, there has 
been a gap. We have certain engines becoming available in the field 
of vas turbines which will have direct application to Army size 
aircraft. 

For instance, the Army is developing the T—53 gas turbine engine. 
It is being developed for the Army by Lycoming. 

Mr. Fioop. For the Army Air? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes, specifically for the helicopter requirement. 
The T-53 will initially be in the 750 horsepower -range. We have a 
new helicopter now, a utility ty pe helicopter. This ee is being 
designed around the T-53 engine. Neither is available yet 

Mr. Froop. When you talk about the weight of the engine, do you 
mean the metal is lighter or the engine is smaller ? 

Colonel Rowan. The engine is smaller. 
Mr. Fioop. In size? 
Colonel Rowan. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. And of course therefore in weight ? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. Now, there are a lot of problems with which 
I am not sufficiently technically grounded to be able to discuss this 
building of small turbine engines and small jet engines. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this: What would be the maximum 
range that you in the Army air arm would want your aircraft to fly? 
You are not going to fly overseas. You are not going to fly across the 
continent. An Army air arm, if it is what I am for, will have a lim- 
ited range. All you will need to go is X miles, and there will not be 
many of them; is that not true? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. So you are not interested in all this long-haired avia- 
tion business. You want a certain type of aircraft to do a very lim- 
ited job in size, in lifting power, in structure, and in horsepower, or 
whatever you want to call it; is not that it? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What about jets? General Upham told me yesterday 
he is looking at 10 years for an Army air arm, and at the end of 10 
years he left me with a lot of aircraft that no one had made up their 
minds about, and no jets. You will be the only force in the world 
without jets. What about that? 

Colonel Rowan. I think you defined the limitations on that just a 
few moments ago when you used the phr: ms “We do not want to get 
into this long- haired business.” I assume by that you mean the wild 
blue yonde r. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Colonel Rowan. You are probably aware the very nature of pure jet 
engines is such that their optimum operation is up in the 32,000- to 
35,000-foot altitude area. In other words, when you come down from 
there you pay an increasingly large penalty in the loss of thrust and 
increased fuel consumption. The jet does not live well on the deck. 
Below 5,000 feet it 1s not a good performer. For instance, your mod- 
ern jet fighters, which are always quoted in the book as being in the 
transonic range, are somewhere in the neighborhood of 600 miles per 
hour, have a speed of that range when they are up in those altitudes. 
When you bring that ship down on the deck you suffer a considerable 
deterioration in her speed capability 

Mr. Froop. Are you checked out in 1 je ts? 

Colonel Rowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. For the Army air arm, apparently you are not con- 
cerned about jet aviation for the time being; is that it ? 

Colonel Rowan. We do not like to sry we do not want one, or we 
want to be limited to another, or anything like that—we like to keep 
an open mind on this because—— 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. Never mind the “because.” I am 
concerned about making up your mind. 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. First of all, are we going to have an Army air arm? 
You are in trouble about that. If we decide we are going to liave 
an Army air arm, we should decide that soon. The general tells me 
that you are reorganizing the Army. If you are going to put a 
division in the field an Army air arm must be an important element. 
If this divisional commander, or Army or corps commander, is going 
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to be concerned about atomic warheads and his tactical artillery, he, 
in my judgment, and yours too, must have control of a certain air 
arm like the Marines have. 

Now, when are you going to make up your mind about that? What 
kind of aircraft are you going to have! Are you going to have jets 
on these helicopters’ Are you going to have jets on your small 
transports? Are they going to be turboprops or pure jets, or are 
you going to eliminate jets altogether ? 

I am looking at the situation that says you are going to have an 
airarm. The ‘general is going to reorganize a division. ” He is going 
to have tactical weapons with atomic heads. I am giving him an 
air arm. What kind of an air arm is he going to have, and if he 
has that, what kind of aircraft is he going to have? How is he going 
to fly it? Finally, when are you going “to make up your mind and 
start producing this stuff instead of. experimenting / 

Colonel Rowan. As I pointed out before, the dev elopment is keyed 
to the development of the engines. They are becoming available. 
To answer your question, do you want a pure jet, a gas “turbine, or 
what do you want—— 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

Colonel Rowan. Right now, the gas turbine engine offers the Army 
the most for the least. As I pointed out a moment ago, in this jet 
engine we were discussing, as it loses its performance and goes up 
in its fuel requirements as it gets down low, that means that that 
engine from the takeoff is going to require a relatively long run before 
it gets the aircraft in the air. We cannot go along with the long 
runway or with the paved runway. A gas turbine engine also oper- 
ates at its optimum at around 30,000 feet. However, it does not suffer 
so much in performance on the deck. The fuel consumption would 
be a little higher, it is true, but we could live with it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are never going to fly higher than 5,000 feet, are 
you? 

Colonel Rowan. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. You will be moving ammunition, medical men, or a 
combat platoon 98 miles. 

Colonel Rowan. Right. 

Mr. Froop. That is about it. And you are not going to go higher 
than 5,000 feet. 

Colonel Rowan. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you know that is what you are going to do, why 
do you not take an aircraft, put a motor in it, and start making "these 
things so that the general can have them? He is going to get caught 
with his pants down. He is going to have 8- inch howitzers, he is 
going to have a trained division for atomic warfare and no air arm 
because you flying boys cannot decide what you want. 

Colonel Rowan. It is per hard to make up your mind about some- 
thing that does not exist yet. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean? You have the engine. 

Colonel Rowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You told me it is about ready, whatever kind of en- 
gine it is. 
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XH-—40 UTILITY HELICOPTER 


Colonel Rowan. I said that we are on the threshold of the period 
when they will become available. If I may, I would like to point out 
an example which I think may answer your question, and that is our 
XH -40 utility helicopter designed for the T—-53 gas turbine engine. 

Now this helicopter will become available for test in approximately 
1958. If everything works out in the development without hitch 
and we have every reason to believe that there is a good possibility that 
it will—this helicopter can be made operationally available by 1959 
or late 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. How many bodies will that helicopter transport in 1958 
for an Army corps commander / 

Colonel Rowan. In this case, mind you, this is only a utility heli- 
copter. Itisasmalljob. Itis capable of carr ying two litter patients, 
a pilot, and a copilot, or 800 pounds of cargo and the pilot, or any 
mixture of seats and people that you want to put in there. 

Mr. Sues. May | interrupt you off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Rowan. And you will have three types of machines in this 
family to do the job, your 114-ton cargo helicopter, your 3-ton cargo 
helicopter, and your 5-ton cargo helicopter. 

Mr. Froop. Is there arms and armament on these aircraft ? 

Colonel Rowan. Negative. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not interested ? 

Colonel Rowan. I cannot say that. We cannot afford to pay the 
penalty. On the subject of arms, considerable thought has been given 
to that. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean for attack; I mean for defense. 

Colonel Rowan. In order to, let us say, sterilize the area that you 
want to land on when you have a group of troops aboard, there would 
be some sort of light rapid-fire weapons, a machinegun or something. 

Mr. Fioop. W ould the Army air arm have to go into a territory 
that you would have to sterilize? I was thinking ‘mostly of support, 
bringing up reserves. I have not gotten into the : area of the glider 
aircraft and of mov ing big components. I am thinking of the medium- 
sized aircraft for agent almost entirely. 

Colonel Rowan. You mean tactical maneuvers ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I am not talking about where the Air Force ties 
into the general’s divisions and moves gliders. I am talking about 
giving a field commander an air arm for ¢ a tactical operation entirely ; 
nothing strategic. 

Mr. Miter. We are not discussing ground support air at all, are 
we, like the Marines have? It is an entirely different concept? 

Mr. Froop. That is right. It is tactical operations for an Army 
commander, or even a division. What else do you want to tell us? 

Colonel Rowan. To save your time, I would rather answer ques- 
tions, if you have further questions. 

Mr. Foon. I think you said something, Mr. Chairman, about them 
bringing someone else up here. I am very unhappy about this thing 
general. I do not think I am getting any place and I would like to 
know what you are doing about it. 
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General Urnam. If it is permissible, when we come over for the 
training program, I would like to bring over General Howze, who 
heads up the aviation section. He can give you a briefing on our 
aviation plans. 

Mr. Fioopv. IT want an Army air arm. When I say, “All right; 
go and get it,” I do not want to get caught without engines and so 
forth. You fellows have a lot of pictures there on the chart, but 
sooner or later we must come to a point in the Defense Department 
where we are going to stop experimenting. Research and develop- 
ment must go on forever and ever, and the more the merrier. I am 
not talking about that. We have to make up our mind about aircraft. 
We have to make up our minds about sare range We have to make 
up our minds about hardware and make it, or we are going to get into 
a war some place with our wonderful ined and nothing on the line. 

The Russians, so I understand, have finally made up their minds 
about aircraft, ammunition, projectiles, tanks, trucks, and they are 
producing the stuff. They have left their feet. The minute those 
people start to doing that, and they have been doing it for a year, 
they are getting ready for something. It has always meant that since 
the Roman legions. The minute they start producing something in 
bulk, that is like mobilization. 

Now, these people have made up their minds. They are turning 
out Bisons; they are turning out Buffaloes, the new heavy bombers and 
light bombers, they are turning out projectiles, they are turning out 
howitzers and they are making operational stuff. This general over 
here does not have anything. He has a lot of ideas, but no one is 
giving him anything. He is going to keep this up for 2 or 3 years. 
It isno good. 

Colonel Rowan. It will be longer than that. 

Mr. Frioop. This general is going to organize the Army. They will 
eatch him right in the middle of an organization. That is a bad time 
to get caught, organizing an Army. I want someone to make up their 
minds, so that we will have it on the record that either we are going 
to organize or we are going to make up our minds to produce and get 
ready as we think the enemy is. Our intelligence indicates he is 
doing that and we are not. We are still preparing for the future war. 
That is good. But there must be a demarcating line somewhere at 
which point we are going to build aircraft for this man and let the 
research and development continue as it must. We must not get 
caught organizing for 5 years, that is what I mean. | 

Colonel Rowan, I am glad that you came up. We could not settle 
this yesterday. We thought that you were going to say what you 
have said. You have said it, and T thank you very much. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any other questions / 


If not, we thank you ge ntlemen, and we will resume our hearing at 
2 o'clock. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 28, 1956. 
SUMMARY OF THE ARMY BUDGET 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
H. T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you give us your statement now. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity this afternoon to appear before this committee and to 
initiate the detailed presentation of the Department of the Army 
budget for fiscal year 1957. 

It is my purpose to highlight the Army’s budget for the forth- 
coming year and in subsequent sessions we will bring before you Army 
representatives who will provide you with such detailed information 
as may be desired. 


THE ARMY BUDGET DIGEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


I would like at this time to offer for inclusion in the record, as we 
have in previous years, the document, the Army Budget Digest for 
Fiscal Year 1957. You will note that it is organized into three prin 
cipal sections. The first section outlines the Army program for fiscal 
year 1957. Section I sets forth the highlights of each appropriation 
of the budget, and section III is a brief financial report covering the 
status of obligations and expenditures. 

Mr. Suxes. Yes; I think we should have that included in our 
record. It isa good digest in comprehensive form. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


THE ARMY BUDGET DIGEST, FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Section I. Toe ARMY PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The Army is a vital element in the defense of the United States, its posses- 
sions, and areas of vital interest. It assists in the support of national policies 
and the attainment of national objectives. To fulfill its responsibilities, the 
Army’s objective is to maintain such a degree of preparedness and evident 
power as to deter an aggressor from beginning a war, or should war occur, to 
defeat him. The overall program for fiscal year 1957 has been developed in 
consonance with the national policy that continues the concept of maintaining 
a military posture that can be supported over an indefinite period of time with 
no fixed date of maximum danger. 


MILITARY MISSIONS OF THE ARMY 


In the Western Hemisphere, the Army provides forces for the continental 
defense of the United States, and the security of Alaska and the Caribbean areas, 
including the Panama Canal Zone. Specifically, the Army maintains forces for 
its contribution to the Western Hemisphere reserve; provides forces for the 
antiaircraft defense of the United States; provides forces for the defense of the 
United States against limited air and seaborne attack; provides forces to protect 
approaches to the Western Hemisphere; maintains forces capable of conducting 
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combat operations in the event of general war or actions short of general war 
in support of United States policies; and, maintains the means (manpower, 
supplies, and facilities) to expand in the event of general war or national 
emergency. 

To fulfill the Army’s contribution to allied collective security in Europe, 
Army forces are stationed in operational proximity to forces of Iron Curtain 
nations. These Army forces are maintained in a state of operational readiness 
and are provided with the latest supporting weapons including the means for 
ground delivery of itomiec weapons. In the Far Hast, the Army provides deter- 
rent forces in Korea which are stationed within 4 kilometers of veteran troops 
of hostile forces. In addition, the Army assists the Japanese in maintaining 
the security of their home islands, provides antiaircraft defense for Okinawa, 
and provides extensive logistic support for other United States and U. N. forces 
in the Far East. In the Pacific (Hawaii), the Army maintains forces in 
strategic reserve which may be utilized in the event of either a general or local 
war. The Army’s responsibility in the air defense of the United States is met 
by providing antiaircraft artillery units, both guided missile and gun, for the 
defense of vital areas. In addition to combat and support forces located in various 
parts of the world, the Army provides and maintains military assistance advisory 
groups, military missions, attachés, and contributes to directed joint activities 
in selected countries in order to provide technological knowledge and assistance 
to the overall military effort of the free-world nations. A substantial number 
of Army personnel, both military and civilian, are engaged in supporting other 
governmental agencies, as well as participating in joint activities with the other 
services, solid evidence of the Army’s contribution to unification at work. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Manpower 

Vilitary.—The Army plans to enter fiscal year 1957 with a military strength 
of 1,034,300 (including 1,800 United States Military Academy cadets) and will 
conclude the year with a strength of 1,034,500 (including 2,000 USMA cadets). 
This compares with an actual strength of approximately 1,108,400 on July 1, 
1955, a decrease of 73,900 in 2 years. 

Civilian.—The Army will enter fiscal year 1957 with approximately 435,55 
civilian employees authorized in both military and civil functions and will 
conclude the year with approximately 482,000 including 408,000 beginning and 
405,000 ending strength in military functions. This compares with an actual 
strength on July 1, 1955, of 461,646 including 435,587 in military functions. 

Training.—To discharge its mission properly, the Army must, at all times, 
remain organized, equipped and trained for prompt operations for either a 
Peripheral or general war involving the use of atomic or non-atomic weapons or 
both. It must continue to be prepared for full or partial mobilization. The in- 
creased tempo in the development of both weapons and the tactical organiza- 
tions to employ them demands, more than ever before, that the Army’s training 
program remain well-balanced, flexible and geared to technological advances, 
new weapons and new and revised doctrinal and organizational concepts. 

Specifically, the Army training program for fiscal year 1957 is designed to ac- 
complish five broad objectives: (1) To maintain the combat readiness of opera- 
tional Army forces; (2) to train individual and unit replacements necessary for 
the maintenance of the strength and quality of the operational forces; (3) to 
assist and supervise the training of the Reserve forces to assure the maximum 
practicable state of readiness; (4) to maintain and operate a training base 
capable of rapid expansion in the event of general or partial mobilization: and 
(5) to evaluate new equipment, changes in tactical doctrine and revised organi- 
zational concepts for integration into the Army program at the earliest practi- 
eable time. The foregoing objectives will be attained through an integrated pro- 
gram of replacement, school, and field exercise training. 

Reserve forces.—The Army will continue to organize, equip, and maintain its 
Reserve forces and improve their capability for rapid mobilization and deploy- 
ment. During fiscal year 1957, the Army Reserve forces will be operating under 
the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The flow of enlisted person- 
nel into the Reserve, under this law, is voluntary at the present, inasmuch as 
personnel with a mandatory obligation to serve in the ready reserve will not 
begin to enter the program until fiscal year 1958. However, a flow of officers 
will enter active duty training in January 1956 and will complete 6 months by 
July 1956. Some of these will be volunteers, others will be serving under the 
obligatory provision of the Reserve Forces Act. During fiscal year 1957, the 
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Army will operate by voluntary methods to increase the participating strength 
of the Army Reserve. 

Materiel.—National policy is based on the assumption that conditions of in- 
ternational tension will prevail for some years. The materiel program therefore, 
is geared to the attainment of the maximum materiel readiness which can be 
achieved within current economic limitations and in keeping with national 
policy. Rapid technological advances in military equipment, the possibility of 
nuclear warfare and the current status of the Army’s inventory, require continu- 
ing the emphasis on the introduction of new weapons and equipment, such as 
atomic weapons, guided missiles and aircraft, into the Army’s supply system 
at the earliest practicable time. This policy will further increase the overall 
readiness of the Army for war in an atomic era and retain at the same time the 
capability of fighting a war with conventional weapons. Accordingly, the Army’s 
fiscal year 1957 procurement program emphasizes the production of new type 
materiel. Construction of new production facilities will be limited to those re- 
quired for the manufacture of new or highly critical items. Production facilities 
and tools for the manufacture of most of the conventional type materiel will be 
placed on a standby basis upon the termination of completion of present produc- 
tion contracts. 

Installations and services.—Through its installations and services programs, 
the Army will continue to strive for maximum efficient use of its physical plant, 
consistent with the present or potential capability of individual installations to 
accomplish their assigned missions, in order to minimize constructon, materiel, 
manpower and operating costs. In the interest of economy, further consolida- 
tion of activities, and some curtailment of services is. contemplated. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE ARMY 


In keeping with the continuing efforts to strengthen top management, the De- 
partment of the Army recently made a sgnificant change at the Secretarial level. 
A Director of Research and Development, with a status equivalent to an 
Assistant Secretary, was appointed to exercise supervision over the extensive 
reseurch and development activities of the Army. 

The Army Staff recently underwent an internal organizational adjustment 
designed to clarify the responsibilities of the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, improve 
administrations, and secure unity of direction of all phases of Army operations. 
The title, as well as the functions of a Deputy Chief of Staff, were revised in two 
instances. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans was redesignated Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Military Operations. In addition to his former responsibilities, he 
assumed the functions of the former Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3, and supervision 
over the Chief of Psychological Warfare, Chief of Civil Affairs and Military 
Government, and the Chief of Military History. The Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations and Administration was redesignated Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. In addition to his former responsibilities, he assumed the functions 
of the former Assistant Chief of Staff, G—-1, and supervision over the Adjutant 
General, Chief of Chaplains, Chief of Information and Education, and the Provost 
Marshal General. The Chief of Research and Development was delegated the 
authority of a Deputy Chief of Staff.With this reoragnization, all military staff 
functions, with the exception of the Assistant Chief of Saff for Inelligence, the 
Chief of the Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 
the Inspector General, and the Judge Advocate General, were placed under the 
direct supervision of either a Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller of the Army, 
or the Chief of Research and Development. 

Over the past few years the Army has developed a primary program system, 
which encompasses most of the nontactical activities of the Army and esablishes 
a system for the devolpment of activity programs from planning through execu- 
tion to review and analysis. The evaluation of progress and performance in 
attaining objectives, including review and analysis of program execution, provides 
advice and assistance to Army management. Programing is one of the funda- 
mental tools of management and is now well established in the Army and 
operating smoothly. 

In the area of financial management, considerable progress has been made in 
establishing a financial management plan which incorporates financial property 
accounting, integrated accounting, internal auditing, consumer funding, use of 
stock funds and industrial funds, and cost of performance budgeting. 

Elements of management have been integrated into a single system in which 
programing, budgeting, accounting, and performance analysis are combined into 
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a management process designed to give each official, with management responsi- 
bility, a full disclosure of the work for which he is responsible, measured against 
available manpower, supplies, and funds. This process, entitled the Army com- 
mand management system, has been installled on a pilot basis at Atlanta General 
Deport, Letterkenny O dance Depot, and Fort Jackson, S.C. It is currently being 
installed in the Ordnance Ammunition Command, Georgia Military District, 
Camp Gordon, Ga., and the remainder of the active installation comprising the 
Army depot system. 

A comprehensive budget regulation setting forth the policies, procedures, 
responsibilities, and general instruction for the operation of the Army’s budget 
system has been publisher. It provides a basis wherein continued improvement 
can be effectively developed and implemented. Planned further improvements in- 
clude the development of standard cost and program factors for more effective 
evaluation of budget requirements, improvement of expenditure estimating 
methods, improvement in the reporting and estimating of collections and reim- 
bursements, development of better methods of applying, to budgetary analysis, 
the data produced by the reporting and accounting systems, and further refine- 
ment of the budget appropriation structure to facilitate esimating, funding and 
reporting procedures. 

Related to the program system, the financial management plan, and the budget 
system, is the integrate dstructure, which catalogs, codifies, and defines Army 
activities. This common classification structure makes possible the relation of 
managerial, operational, and financial data. 

The Army is devoting major effort to the study of automatic data processing 
machines. Results to date indicate that this equipment can be effecively uilized 
within the logistics, personnel, budgeting, and accounting functions. 

Increased use of stock funds as a tool of improved management of invetories 
of consumption-type materiel is continuing. During fiscal year 1955, the re- 
maining inventories of Zone of Interior depots were brought into the stock 
fund. During fiscal year 1956, invetories of major overseas commands and 
selected zone of Interior posts, camps and stations are being capitalized into the 
Army stock fund. Further extension of stock funds to the remaining selected 
Zone of Interior posts, camps, and stations is planned only after a reasonable 
period of operation at the stations to which it has already been extended and 
after further imnrovement in procedures are made. 

The installation of stock funds to procure and stock inventories of consumption- 
type materiel for sale to authorized users permits the use of the principal of 
consumer funding. Under this concept, and to the extent practicable, agency 
and installation commanders are provided funds for the purchase of materiel 
from stock funds. During fiscal year 1956, this principle is being extended 
to all Zone of Interior posts, camps, and stations. Further extension is planned 
after a reasonable period of operation and further improvement in procedures 
are made. 

The Army industrial fund has been established at 18 activities and its extension 
to other activities, where conditions warrant, is programed. 


Section II. THe ArMy Bupcet ror Fiscat YEAR 1957 


To carry out the Army program outlined in section I, the Department of the 
Army is requesting supporting funds in terms of 11 appropriation estimates. On 
the pages which follow will be found a brief discussion of each of these appro- 
priations together with graphic summaries of the funds required. The new 
appropriation estimate for “Military construction, Army,” will be submitted 
at a later date after approval of the requisite authorizing legislation. For that 
reason estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1957 do not consider new 
construction funds. The direct obligational program for military construction, 
Army, for fiscal year 1957 is based on funds which are available from prior 
year appropriations. 

Charts in terms of direct obligations have been included for each appropriation. 
They show dollar totals by budget program for the past fiscal year 1955, the 
current fiscal year 1956, and the budget fiscal year 1957. 

The use of the term direct obligations, in presenting the budget estimates, 
is the most expressive way in which to match financial support with the Army’s 
programs. Direct obligations are net obligations resulting from funds appro- 
priated in the current year or, where authorized, funds carried over from 
previous years. They do not include funds advanced by other customers or 
reimbursements. 
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On each of the charts, direct obligation totals by appropriation are plotted 
vertically in the upper portion and below, direct obligation totals by budget 
program are plotted as horizontal bars. 

Fiscal year 1955 obligations are not comparable with fiscal year 1956 or 
fiscal year 1957, because they do not contain.a full year’s cost for the 1955 
Military Career Compensation Act, the 1955 civilian pay raise, or funds for 
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the purchase of supplies and equipment from the Army stock fund which are 
included in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 estimates. The comparability 
of the amounts for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 is further affected by the 
transfer of the responsibility for the support of ROK forces from the Army 
to other Federal agencies. Funds for this support are included in fiscal year 
1955 actual obligations, but are not included in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957 estimated obligations. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation provides for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
permanent change of station travel, pay of cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, and other miscellaneous military personnel costs. The $3.56 billion 
requested for this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 will support an average 
military personnel strength of 1,026,000 including USMA cadets. 


Pay and allowances, program 1000 

The funds required for pay and allowances of military personnel are directly 
related to the strength, grade distribution and deployment of the Army. Esti- 
mated gains and losses in personnel throughout the fiscal year, reenlistment rates 
and bonuses, promotions and average length of service, are some of the major 
factors which influence this budget program. 

The increase in military pay provided by Public Law 20, 84th Congress, in- 
fluenced fund requirements in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. In fiscal year 
1957, a decrease of approximately 62,200 in the average miltary strength from 
the fiscal year 1956 average will occur. Strengths for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
include personnel to perform missions previously accomplished by SCARWAF 
(special category Army with Air Force) personnel. On March 1, 1956, SCARWAF 
will be discontinued and its personnel returned to Army control from Air Force 
control. 


Individual clothing, program 1100 

This program provides funds generally for the initial issue of clothing to 
individual enlisted personnel upon their entry into the service, and for payment 
of the monetary clothing allowances. 

Initial issues of clothing in fiscal year 1957 will exceed those of fiscal year 
1956 because of the increase in personnel who will enter the Army from civilian 
life for the first time. This increase is due to the greater number of experienced, 
trained personnel whose terms of service will expire during fiscal year 1957 and 
who will return to civilian life. The turnover in personnel, which occurs in odd 
numbered fiscal years, was created by the large number of 2-year inductees who 
entered the Army at the beginning of the Korean war in fiscal year 1951 which in 
turn created an increase in personnel who left the Army at the expiration of their 
2-year enlistment period in fiscal year 1953. This 2-year cycle has been leveled to 
some extent by reductions in average Army strength but it will be several years 
before it is flattened to the extent that the annual turnover will be approxi- 
mately uniform. Payment of the monthly monetary allowances for the mainte- 
nance of clothing will decrease in fiscal year 1957 because of a reduction in the 
average enlisted strength. The increase required for clothing more than offsets 
decreases due to declining strength and results in a slight net increase in fiscal 
year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956. 

Subsistence program 1200 

This program provides funds for the purchase of food furnished to Army 
enlisted personnel messes and payment for meals furnished to selective service 
registrants, applicants for enlistment and volunteers for training under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 while at the Armed Forces examining stations. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate for subsistence costs is less than fiscal 
year 1956, due principally to a lower average Army strength. 

Movements, permanent change of station, program 1300 

This program provides funds for the permanent change of station travel of 
organized units and individual military personnel and their dependents as well 
as for the movement of household goods. Included are funds to reimburse the 
Military Sea Transport Service for the transportation of military personnel, 
their dependents, household goods and automobiles to, from, and between 
overseas areas. 

In fiscal year 1957, the estimate for travel funds includes requirements for 
Operation Gyroscope travel (unit rotation). 

Some of the major factors which affect the cost of travel are the number 
of inductions and enlistments, number of separations, requirements for rota- 
tion of personnel, changes in travel policies including those pertaining to de- 
pendents, deployment or rotation of organized units, and the opening or closing 
of installations. 
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Other military personnel costs, program 1400 

This program provides funds for the payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, 
death gratuities to the dependents of military personnel, cost of apprehending 
deserters, and the payment of mortgage insurance on FHA-insured loans granted 
to personnel on active duty who qualify. ‘The decrease in fiscal year 1957 as 
compared to fiscal year 1956 is dué directly to lower strength. 
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BUDGET PROGRAM 


TITLE 


2000 
COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


2100 


EVALUATION SYSTEM 


' 2200 
TRAINING 


2300 
SUPPLIES AND MINOR EQUIPMENT 
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PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 
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SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION AND MAINT 


2600 


ARMY RESERVE AND ROC 


2700 


JOINT PROJECTS 
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the number and type of combat and support units maintained, and the size, 
number, and extent of the basic establishments. For fiscal year 1957, the esti- 
mate for this appropriation is $3.16 billion in direct obligations, approximately 
one-third of the Army’s total budget request. This is an increase of $107 million 
over the fiscal year 1956 program. 


Command and management, program 2000 

This program provides funds for the operations of major command head- 
quarters including the Department of the Army, Continental Army Command, 
6 continental United States armies, Military District of Washington, Antiair- 
craft Command, and the overseas command. The fiscal year 1957 estimate is 
$129 million as compared to anticipated obligations of $125.9 million in fiscal 
year 1956. The increase is principally for use in connection with alternate head- 
quarters and emergency relocation plans. Apart from this item, the estimated 
fiscal year 1957 obligations are expected to be essentially the same as fiscal year 
1956. 

Evaluation system, program 2100 

This program provides for the direct support of Army Intelligence and related 
operations, including the Army attaché system, the Army Intelligence Center, 
military surveys and mapping, and certain classified activities and operations. 
The emphasis on this program is relatively greater in time of peace because other 
Army programs are dependent upon it for information upon which to plan the 
utilization of available resources. The fiscal year 1957 fund requirement for 
this program is $82 million, an increase of $5.6 million over fiscal year 1956, 
most of which is for additional support requirements of a classified activity. 
Other activities are expected to be essentially the same as fiscal year 1956. 
Training, program 2200 

This program provides funds for the training of military personnel (other than 
medical) and includes the operation of replacement training centers and training 
divisions, the Army War College, Command and General Staff College, United 
States Military Academy, as well as the various schools conducted by the combat 
arms and the administrative and technical services. It is the school graduates 
that from the reserve of qualified personnel required by the Army for rapid 
expansion in time of war. This program also provides for the advanced technical 
education of military personnel at civilian institutions, the procurement and pro- 
duction of training aids, films, publications, and special field exercises and troop 
tests. Funds in the amount of $114 million are required in fiscal year 1957 which 
is a $4.7 million net decrease from fiscal year 1956. The decrease due to the 
elimination in fiscal year 1957 of a large-scale joint field exercise, comparable in 
scope to Sagebrush, was offset to some extent by increased requirements for 
replacement training, Army aviation training, training-aid procurement, and 
temporary-duty travel and per diem in connection with short-term school training. 
Supplies and minor equipment, program 2300 

This program provides consumer funds for the purchase of operating supplies, 
organizational clothing and minor equipment required to support all consumers 
who are included within the funding responsiblity of the Department of the Army. 
The estimated requirement for fiscal year 1957 of $255 million is essentially the 
same as fiscal year 1956. Some of the items provided by this program are para- 
chutes, cold-weather and special clothing, meteorological equipment, vehicle- 
maintenance tools, fuel and lubricants, awards and medals, housekeeping sup- 
plies, printing supplies and equipment, furniture, chemicals, aircraft supplies, 
and office equipment. 

The fund requirements for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are not comparable. 
The transition from a procurement budget to a consumption budget has been a 
gradual process over the past few years. In fiscal year 1955, the Army budget 
provided for net procurement requirements only, therefore, when inventories 
were capitalized into the Army stock fund, the use of withdrawal credits was 
authorized in order to meet total consumption requirements. In fiscal year 1956, 
the use of these withdrawal credits ceased, however, the Army still continued to 
live “off the shelf” to a limited extent through the use of supplies and equipment 
which had not been capitalized into the Army stock fund. By fiscal year 1957, 
the transition to a consumption budget will be completed. Another factor which 
must be considered in comparing fund requirements for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 is the credit allowance given by the stock fund for excess supplies and 
equipment returned by the consumer. The return of this excess establishes a 
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credit against which the consumer may also procure supplies and equipment and 
thus supplement the funds allotted for that purpose. For the above reasons, a 
true comparison of the supply requirements for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 
can be made only by comparing gross consumption rather than obligations. 
These comparative estimated requirements are: 


{Million dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Title 1955, | 1956, 1957, 
actual estimated estimated 
Obligations. seis Boreas 208. 4 | 254.2 255. 0 
Tr ee ee ‘ eae 164.9 22.8 0 
Credit Gor returns... -.....-.-2... 46.5 | §1.7 32. 1 
Gross consumption requirements ; 504.8 328. 7 287. 1 


Procurement operations, program 2400 

This program provides funds for expenses incurred in the procurement opera- 
tions of the Army and includes the supply cataloging and standardization pro- 
grams as well as the operation of Technical Service procurement offices. These 
offices are responsible for the central procurement and inspection of equipment, 
supplies, and services for the Army and its customers. Cataloging provides for 
the Army’s participation in the Federal cataloging program which includes the 
naming, describing, classifying, providing a single stock number for each item of 
supply throughout the Department of Defense and publication of this data in 
appropriate supply manuals. The standardization program is designed to reduce 
the variety of supply items in the supply system to the least feasible number 
required for adequate logistical support. This program provides for the im- 
portant supply management and procurement tools for the Army. The fiscal 
year 1957 estimate of $114.8 million, a net reduction of $4.8 million from fiscal 
year 1956, will provide for increased support of the cataloging program, con- 
tinuation of the standardization program at the fiscal year 1956 level and reduced 
procurement office support. 


Supply distribution and maintenance, program 2500 


This program provides the funds required for the operation of the Army supply 
and maintenance system. It includes funds for depot, post, camp, and station 
supply operation (receipt, storage, and issue), rebuild of unserviceable material, 
field maintenance of Army equipment, operation of supply control points, pur- 
chase of operating supplies and equipment not otherwise provided, and purchase 
of repair parts used in rebuild and maintenance activities. The $1.03 billion re- 
quested for fiscal year 1957 is 40.3 greater than the estimated obligations in 
fiscal year 1956, and is due primarily to an increase in consumer fund require- 
ments resulting from the capitalization of guided missile parts by the Army 
stock fund, the increased Army aviation program, purchase and installation 
of electronic data computing machines in several supply depots, and the addi- 
tional requirements generated by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The compara- 
tive low fund requirement in fiscal year 1955 of $744.7 million is attributable 
to the use of stock fund withdrawal credits for repair parts issues which was 
allowed during the fiscal year subsequent to their capitalization (fiscal year 
1955). This procedure was discontinued in fiscal year 1956. 

Army Reserve and Reserve officer candidates (ROTC), program 2600 

This program provides for the maintenance and operating costs of the United 
States Army Reserve and Reserve Officer Training Corps, and includes the oper- 
ation of military district headquarters, operation of training facilities for the 
Army Reserve and ROTC units at summer training camps, institutions, and home 
stations, and the expenses for Army Reserve recruiting, orientation, and informa- 
tion. The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is $54.6 million, an increase of $16.7 mil- 
lion over fiscal year 1956. This increase is due to the increase in Army Reserve 
strength forecasted to result from the operation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


Joint projects, program 2700 
This program provides for the expenses of those interdepartmental or defense- 


wide activities which are not restricted to a single military department and for 
which the Department of the Army is assigned budget and administrative respon- 
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sibility. The fiscal year 1957 estimate for this program is $123.2 million, a net 
increase of $23.2 million over fiscal year 1956. This increase is for the augmen- 
tation of a classified activity and the expansion of the overseas television and 
radio broadcast systems of the Armed Forces information and education program, 
Other operational activities, program 2900 

This program provides funds for temporary duty travel of the United States 
Army Field Band, travel of other Army units which is not chargeable elsewhere 
within the budget, support of the tactical communications network of the Anti- 
aircraft Command, support of engineer labor service units in Germany employed 
either on construction or technical missions, and the support of the Korean Service 
Corps. The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is $12 million, which is approximately 
the same as fiscal year 1956. 
Army-wide services (administrative), program 3000 

This program provides for the cost of the Army’s administrative and protective 
services, morale and related activities, as well as personnel processing and disci- 
plinary measures. This program includes such items as the religious program, 
information and education activities, operation of schools for dependent children, 
and the special services program. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $63 million 
is approximately the same as fiscal year 1956. 
Army-wide services (logistics), program 3100 

This program provides for expenses incurred in connection with such Army- 
wide logistical services as transportation, communications, photographie serv- 
ices, disposition of remains, and real-estate management. Over 80 percent of 
the fiscal year 1957 estimate is for the transportation of supplies and equipment 
required for the support of the Army’s operating forces. Included therein are 
payments for shipments by commercial means, ocean transportation via Military 
Sea Transport Service, and port handling costs. The fiscal year 1957 estimate 
is $818 million, a net decrease of $40.8 million from fiscal year 1956, and reflects 
a decrease in tonnages to be moved, descrease in workload in disposing of 
remains, and a decrease in rental costs of lands and facilities. 
Army-wide services (finance and audit), program 3200 

This program provides funds for Army-wide finance and audit activities. The 
fiscal year 1957 estimate is $36 million, and is approximately the same as fiscal 
year 1956 because the decrease in finance activities is offset by an increase in 
audit activities. 
Vedical care, program 8300 

This program provides for the medical care of the Active Army, National 
Guard, United States Army Reserve, and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
It includes the operation of all Army medical treatment and related facilities, 
payment for civilian medical care and hospitalization of Army personnel in 
localities where Army medical facilities are not available, consumption funds 
for the purchase of medical and dental supplies and equipment either from the 
Army stock fund or locally and for the supply operations of the Army Medical 
Supply Control Office, the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, and 
at medical supply depots, education, and training of Army personnel in various 
phases of medical and dental care, and funds for the operation of the Surgeon 
General’s Office. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $100 million, an increase of $3.7 
million over fiscal year 1956, is due primarily to the operation of the Reserve 
Forees Act of 1955. 
Industrial mobilization, program 3400 

This program providse funds for the maintenance of the Army’s idle industrial 
production plants and equipment and for premobilization planning with private 
industry. It further provides for the computation of components and material 
requirements, preparation of production data for use in the event of mobilization, 
and other similar planning functions of an industrial preparedness nature. The 
fiscal year 1957 estimate of $90 million, an increase of $28.8 million over fiscal 
year 1956, is due to a new budget requirement of $9.8 million for first year mainte- 
nance formerly paid from the procurement and production appropriation and 
the increased number of plants and quantity of equipment scheduled to be placed 
in standby condition. Funds for the costs incurred in laying away production 
facilities are paid by the procurement and production appropriation while funds 
for the maintenance of these standby plants and equipment are in this budget 
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program. In order to preserve as much of the production readiness furnished 
by the operating base as is feasible, the fund requirements for industrial mobiliza- 
tion increases as the Army’s procurement program is reduced. This program 
assists in assuring that the Nation will have an industrial production base which 
ean be effectively reactivated when required for mobilization requirements. 
Installation support services (administrative), program 3800 

This program provides for the cost of overhead and security protection at posts, 
camps, and stations. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $85 million, an increase of 
$2.6 million over fiscal year 1956, is due to wage increases for indigenous personnel 
in Germany. 
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Installation support services (logistics), program 3900 

This program provides for the expenses incurred in the normal logistical sup- 
port activities of Army installations, such as the maintenance, repair, and mod- 
ernization of real property, utilities, local communications, and transportation. 
Of the $558 million estimated for this program for fiscal year 1957, $409 million, 
or 73 percent, is for utilities and the maintenance of Army facilities which have 
an estimated replacement value of $24 billion. In order to provide an acceptable 
level of maintenance for this large capital investment, it will be necessary to 
achieve the highest possible space utilization during fiscal year 1957. The remain- 
ing 27 percent of the estimated fiscal year 1957 funds is distributed to local trans- 
portation, quartermaster specialized services such as the operation of commis- 
saries, bakeries, laundry and dry-cleaning and meat-cutting plants, hire of civilian 
mess personnel, operation and maintenance of local communications, both fixed 
wire and radio, cost of commercial communication facilities, and the operation 
of photographic laboratories and libraries. The net increase compared to fiscal 
vear 1956 of $32.3 million is due to increased support requirements of Nike and 
gun sites, hire of civilian mess attendants for enlisted messes, and a slightly 
higher level of real property maintenance. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


This appropriaion is the Army’s largest capital investment account and pro- 
cures such materiel as guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, vehicles, and facilities 
as well as finances, on a reimbursable basis, the procurement of common items 
for the Navy, Air Force, and the military defense assistance program. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimate emphasizes guided missiles, atomic weapons, 
helicopters, and other aircraft. A large portion of the funds will provide initial 
quantities of these items for introduction into the peacetime forces. Procure- 
ment of conventional weapons and ammunition will be limited to minimum quan- 
tities of low readiness items required to attain some degree of balance with 
related mobilization reserve stocks. 

New funds are not requested in fiscal year 1957. The estimated direct obliga- 
tional program of $1.37 billion, which excludes replacements of assets, sold to 
other customers, will be met through the use of unobligated funds available from 
prior years, reimbursements, and deobligations. The accumulation of these un- 
obligated funds resulted from the stretchout, following the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, of previously planned procurement, reimbursements from the sale of 
stocks to approved customers, and the cancellation of contracts for items no 
longer needed. In addition to the Army’s portion of the total fiscal year 1957 
procurement program, it is estimated that, on a reimbursable basis, $500 million 
will be obligated for the Navy, Air Force, and other customers making a total 
fiscal year 1957 obligational program of $1.87 billion. 


Major equipment, program 4000 

This program provides for the procurement of weapons, vehicles, electronic 
and communications equipment, rail, and materials-handling equipment. The 
largest category of purchases is the procurement of Army aicraft including heli- 
copters. 


Ammunition and guided missiles, program 4100 

This program provides for the procurement of guided missiles and ammunition. 
In fiscal year 1957 approximately two-thirds of the obligations program will be 
for the procurement of guided missiles, the remainder will purchase limited 
quantities of ammunition required to balance reserve stocks of the most critical 
rounds and to satisfy training requirements. 


Industrial mobilization program, 4200 

This program provides funds for production facilities to support current pro- 
curement, modernize the permanent arsenal system, lay away production equip- 
ment and manufacturing facilities not required for current production, and 
for the development of improved production engineering and manufacturing 
methods. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program is designed to assure the effective 
use of scientific resources in developing new weapons, materiel, techniques, and 
doctrine, and improving existing weapons and materiel when bold advances 
will result. The program is projected into the future as far as is practicable in 
the light of the evolution that is taking place in firepower, mobility, and com- 
munications. This evolution is intense and is on the threshold of achieving 
weapons systems of unprecedented promise. The availability of weapons with 
which man can cause his own destruction has caused an intensification in the 
search for other weapons, along with the supporting mobility and communica- 
tions systems, which will permit the application of military power of lesser 
magnitude with flexibility and discrimination. In the development of improved 
weapons and supporting equipment, the Army will continue to keep upper- 
most in mind the dual requirement of fighting big wars and little wars; those in 
which atomic weapons may be used, and those in which only conventional 
weapons may be used. 

In fiscal year 1957, the research and development effort will be directed toward 
increasing the Army’s mobility and firepower, bettering communications, sim- 
plifying logistics, and increasing its capacity for sustained action. Emphasis 
will also be placed on making all equipment less complicated, less expensive, and 
easier to operate and maintain. Work will continue on a family of missiles 
which will improve the defense against enemy air attack. Direct support and 
surface-to-surface missiles currently under development will provide the mo- 
bility, flexibility, and lethality required by our land forces under concepts of 
future warfare. Weapons, vehicles, and supporting equipment, currently under 
development for the Army’s combat forces, are designed to be as light as 
possible, and readily transportable by air. Work will continue on small, verticle 
and short takeoff aircraft in order to improve the Army’s tactical mobility. 

In the field of communications, work will continue toward obtaining a greater 
reliability, as well as a reduction in the size and weight of equipment, required 
for the support of the mobile, dispersed units of the Army. Recent technological 
advances in electronics are promising if followed up with timely research and 
development support. 

The Army’s research program is designed to follow all possible leads which 
appear to have military application. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The Army Reserve Forces, consisting of the Army Reserves and the Army 
National Guard, are important sources of trained military strength and leader- 
ship. The story of the role which has been played by these citizen-soldiers 
during periods of emergency is an inseparable part of this Nation’s military 
history. Their participation in the Korean conflict is the latest contribution 
to this history. 

The obligational programs recommended for the Army Reserve Forces reflect 
the continued emphasis upon the early development of qualified Reserve forces 
capable of performing assigned missions with the minimum of postmobilization 
training. Adequate Reserve forces are essential during the early stages of 
mobilization. They must be trained, organized, and ready to fill the gap between 
the commitment of Active Army combat units, upon the outbreak of hostilities, 
and the time when newly activated mobilization forces will be ready for battle- 
field employment. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provided improvement in the Reserve pro- 
gram in that it established an obligation for reservists to participate in train- 
ing, it provided a means of enforcing participation, and it provided new ways 
for young men to volunteer and train specifically for the Reserve components. 

The funds recommended for the Reserve forces will permit the Army to sup- 
port the estimated maximum participation in the new voluntary 6-months’ 
active duty training program. Maximum effort is being exerted to achieve the 
greatest possible participation. It should be recognized, however, that prior 
service enlisted personnel who must mandatorily participate in the Reserve 
forces will not enter the program until fiscal year 1958. 

The Reserve Officer Candidates (ROTC) program, estimates for which are 
included in the Reserve personnel, Army, and maintenance and operations ap- 
propriations, is a principal source of junior officers for both the Army Reserve 
Forces and the Active Army. 
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The fund requirements for the support of the Army Reserve Forces are con- 
tained in several appropriations. This is particularly true in the case of the 
Army Reserve and the ROTC which are supported by the Reserve personnel, 
Army, appropriation and by portions of the maintenance and operations, the 
procurement and production, and the military construction, Army Reserve 
Forces, appropriations. In the ease of the National Guard, the major fund 
requirements are contained in a single appropriation entitled Army National 
Guard. Ammunition, radio-controlled aerial targets, and certain items of or- 
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ganizational equipment are provided by the procurement and production appro- 
seaetion and the construction of facilities, such as armories, is included in the 
military construction, Army Reserve Forces appropriation. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


For the Army National Guard appropriation, it is recommended that $306 
million be provided in fiscal year 1957. This is a net increase of $25.2 million 
over fiscal year 1956 and reflects the programed increase in number of units, 
participation in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and the 100 percent increase 
in participation in the antiaircraft defense of continental United States. 

The National Guard organizational structure for fiscal year 1957 will consist 
of 27 divisions, 21 infantry and 6 armored, and appropriate combat supporting 
units. The number of company and detachment size units will increase from 
5,260 to 5,360 and the strength will increase from 407,100 to 408,100 guardsmen. 

During fiscal 1957, unit training for all assigned personnel will include 15 
days of summer field training (16 days for those units who must travel a dis- 
tance of 350 miles or more to reach their field training sites), and 48 armory 
drills. Where desired by the unit, multiple-type drills will be authorized in 
lieu of armory drills. It is estimated that an average of 95 percent of all 
guardsmen will attend summer field training and an average of 89 percent will 
attend all armory drills. 

Provision is made in the fiscal year 1957 fund request for 6 months of active 
duty training for 7,500 guardsmen under the authority of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 


Military personnel, program 7000 

This budget program provides funds for pay, allowances, subsistence, indi- 
vidual clothing of enlisted personnel, and travel costs for National Guard 
personnel. 

The fiscal year 1957 fund estimate for this program is $171.7 million. The 
higher average strength together with the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 training 
program increases the estimated fiscal year 1957 requirement for funds over 
fiscal year 1956 estimated obligation by $11.7 million. 

Command and management, program 7100 

The fiscal year 1957 estimate for this program is $1.4 million which is approxi- 
mately the same as fiscal year 1956. This program provides for the administra- 
tive costs of the National Guard including civilian personnel salaries, military 
and civilian temporary duty travel, printing and binding, and recruiting. 
Training, program 7200 

This budget program provides funds for support of armory drill and field train- 
ing which includes temporary duty travel of Active Army personnel, transporta- 
tion of supplies used in training, and the cost of conducting extension courses. 
The fiscal year 1957 estimate of approximately $2.6 million is an increase of 
$500,000 above the fiscal year 1956 level of training activity. This increase 
reflects a larger number of guardsmen participating in field training and exten- 
sion course studies. 

Materiel, program 7300 

This budget program provides funds for organizational and individual equip- 
ment and other necessary materiel for field, armory, and multiple-type drill 
training. The fiscal year 1957 estimate for this budget program is $10.1 million 
and represents a decrease of $4.9 million below fiscal year 1956. This decrease 
is due to a reduced requirement for the replacement of organizational equipment 
during fiscal year 1957. 

Supplies and repair parts, program 7400 

This budget program provides funds for spare parts, operating and office sup- 
plies, training aids, publications, fuel, and lubricants. The fiscal year 1957 
budget estimate of $14.7 million is $200,000 greater than the estimated obliga- 
tions in fiscal year 1956. This increase is due to an increased requirement for 
“Consumer funds” in fiscal year 1957. 

Services, including equipment maintenance, program 7500 

The opening, operating, and closing of Federal campsites used for summer field 
training and the operating of State facilities are activities supported by this 
program. Additionally, funds are included for the employment of technical 
personnel who maintain the operational readiness of organizational equipment 
as well as perform the required administrative functions. The $87 million re- 
quired for fiscal year 1957 is $8 million greater than fiscal year 1956, and provides 
for additional techniques required for the satisfactory maintenance and repair 
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of National Guard equipment and for performing the increased administrative 
load. 
Antiaircraft defense, program 7600 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate of $18.5 million is $9.6 million greater 
than fiscal year 1956 since it provides for the 100 percent increased participation 
by the National Guard in the antiaircraft defense of the continental United 
States and the expanded operations of those National Guard units which occupy 
antiaircraft positions. Specifically, this program provides funds for the pay of 
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personnel who maintain, on a 24-hour standby alert, the operational readiness 
of “onsite” equipment as well as for the maintenance and repair of the facilities 
and the cost of utilities consumed. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation provides for the pay, subsistnce, clothing, and travel of 
Reserve and ROTC personnel. Equipment and maintenance of Reserve facilities 
are provided in the maintenance and operations appropriation. The fiscal year 
1957 estimate for this appropriation is $223 million, a net increase of $81.4 
million over fiscal year 1956 and reflects the increased emphasis on the Army 
Reserve. 


Reserve personnel (USAR), program 8100 


This program provides for pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing of Reserve 
personnel. The $206.8 million requested for fiscal year 1957 is $80.5 million more 
than the estimated fiscal year 1956 obligations and is due to the 6-months’ active 
duty training program for individuals in the 17 to 18% year age group who enlist 
under the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. It is estimated that 
the inflow into the Reserve of volunteers from this age group will be approxi- 
mately 7,333 per month, of which 25 percent will be deferred and not enter a 
6-month active duty training tour until they either complete high school or 
reach age 20. The total inflow during fiscal year 1957 is estimated to be 88,000. 
In addition, 6 months of active-duty training will be provided for 4,500 of those 
officers, commissioned from the ROTC, who, during fiscal yar 1957, will not be 
required by the active Army. These officers will participate in the Reserve as a 
substitute for 2 years of service with the active Army. 

In fiscal year 1957 it is expected that the number of reservists on pay status 
will increase to 84,600 officers and 214,000 enlisted men. An average of 256,600 
reservists are expected to participate in armory and summer field training 
during fiscal year 1957 including those who, though not assigned to Reserve 
units, will participate in the school program. By virtue of geography or occupa- 
tion, a small number of reservists will be precluded from participating in unit 
Reserve training. As a substitute, they will serve a 30-day active duty training 
tour each year. 


Reserve officer candidates (ROTC), program 8200 


This program provides funds for the payment of commutation of rations, 
active duty pay while attending summer camp, travel to and from camp, the 
cost of subsistence furnished, and the cost of individual clothing furnished to 
both basic and advanced course ROTC students. The amount requested for 
fiseal year 1957 is $16.2 million which is approximately $900,000 more than the 
estimated fiscal year 1956 obligations. During fiscal year 1957 the number of 
officer candidates entering the first year advanced ROTC course is estimated to 
be 16,874. It is expected that approximately 12,518 will be commissioned as 
second lieutenants. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The funds requested for this appropriation will provide an increment of the 
long-range program for the construction of administrative and training facilities 
for National Guard and Reserve units. A total of $40 million in new obliga- 
tional authority is requested for fiscal year 1957 to provide additional facilities 
for the National Guard and additional armories for the Army Reserve. This 
$40 million, together with funds previously appropriated, will permit a direct 
obligational program in fiscal year 1957 of $45 million, leaving approximately 
$25 million for carryover into fiscal year 1958. Carryover funds are particularly 
essential] in this appropriation because money should be immediately available to 
match funds appropriated by the several States for National Guard construction 
and because of the long time lag in acquiring sites for Army Reserve construc- 
tion. Of the $40 million in new funds requested for fiscal year 1957, $5 million 
is for National Guard construction and $35 million for the Army Reserve. The 
increase in the fiscal year 1957 new appropriation request over fiscal year 1956 
reflects the impact of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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National Guard construction, program 8500 

The $20 million National Guard fiscal year 1957 construction program provides 
for the construction or modification of 180 armories, and construction of 40 non- 
armory faciilties. The armory construction portion of the appropriation is 
augmented by the States since they provide sites, utilities, and 25 percent of 
the funds. They do not contribute to nonarmory construction. ‘ 
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United States Army Reserve construction, program 8600 
The $25 million Army Reserve fiscal year 1957 construction program provides 
for the construction of 148 armories. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


For this appropriation, the Army will submit a separate request for new obli- 
gational authority for fiscal year 1957, following the submission and approval of 
the requisite authorizing legislation. It is estimated that approximately $328 
million will be obligated from the balance of the unobligated funds which will be 
earried over into fiscal year 1957 from fiscal year 1956. 

Even though the authorization request for new construction, submitted in the 
annual public-works legislation, will exceed the planned new appropriations 
request to be submitted to the Appropriations Committee, the Army will seek 
financial sanction of all authorized projects. This will permit maximum flexi- 
bility in the accomplishment of the fiscal 1957 execution program. 
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It is expected that the fiscal year 1957 program will provide for the construc- 
tion of additional Nike- and gun-site facilities, high priority operational, training, 
and maintenance facilities, a limited amount of troop and bachelor officer hous- 
ing, the initial facilities required for the support of the intermediate range 
ballistics missile, several high priority research and development projects, facil- 
ities for the support of Army aviation, since family housing in those areas where 
title VIII (Capehart) housing is not practicable nor adaptable, and additional 
overseas operational and support facilities. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


The Alaska Communication System furnishes telephone and telegraph service 
between Alaska and the United States and provides communication facilities 
within the Territory for the Army, Air Force, Navy, and other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, the Territorial government, the general 
public, newspapers, radio broadcasting stations, and commercial enterprises. 
Interconnection of the system with terminals in Canada and Seattle provides 
communication service between Alaska and all points in the United States and 
Canada. Fees are charged for private and commercial use, and moneys received 
are deposited in the general receipts of the Treasury. 

The system is currently operated at a minimum level consistent with the pre- 
vention of deterioration of capital value, fulfillment of minimum essential Army 
requirements of increased traffic load under economical and efficient standards, 
support of Air Force and Navy operations at present traffic levels, and support of 
nonmilitary consumers to the extent remaining facilities will permit. 

The activities incident to the support of the system are included in two appro- 
prations; one for operation and maintenance and the other for construction 
facilities. The funds required for operation and maintenance of the Alaska 
Communication System for fiscal year 1957 are estimated to be $5 million and are 
approximately the same as fiscal year 1956. 

The appropriation, “Construction, Alaska Communication System,” is a no-year 
appropriation which provides for the construction of operational buildings for 
technical equipment, utilities, and barracks and family quarters at isolated 
stations. In fiscal year 1956 new funds were not requested or appropriated for 
this activity and none are requested for fiscal year 1957. Present plans do not 
contemplate obligation of an estimated $857,000 which will be available from 
prior year appropriations. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Since the inception of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
Congress has provided for the support of those activities which foster practice 
with individual military type small arms among the citizens of the United States. 

The program of the NBPRP contributes to the overall military preparedness of 
the Nation in that it provides a means for training potential instructors in small- 
arms marksmanship; provides a means for preservice marksmanship training 
thereby effecting a potential overall acceleration in readiness for combat, and 
enhances the knowledge and use of individual weapons which is of primary 
importance in the successful dispersion of both civilian and military personnel 
so necessary for survival in modern warfare. 

The total program of the National Board consists of activities of an inter- 
departmental nature. Its activities are budgeted solely by the Department of 
the Army on behalf of entire Defense Establishment. The Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, all the components of the Armed Forces 
Reserve, and the able-bodied population of the country, with emphasis on those 
who may be called to arms, receive benefits commensurate with the extent of 
their participation in the activities sponsored by the Board. 

The budget estimate of $425,000 will provide for the administrative and 
operating expenses of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
during fiscal year 1957 at approximately the same level as fiscal year 1956. The 
increase of $25,000 in fiscal year 1957 over the fiscal year 1956 appropriation is 
for the payment of the expenses which will be incurred by the 1956 Olympic 
small arms teams. 
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SectTion III. FINANCIAL REPORT 


The Army’s budget for fiscal year 1957 is the financial support plan for actions 
which must be undertaken to attain specific objectives. In a dition to appro- 
priations for any 1 year, there are other funds, including carryover of prior 
year funds and reimbursements, which must be considered. For this reason, 
it is appropriate that a report, in summary form, of the status of fund authori- 
zations, total obligations and expenditures, and financial and operating state- 
ments of certain revolving fund accounts with which the Army is concerned, 
be included. 

In addition to its primary missions, for which fund requirements are stated 
in section II, the Army is assigned certain responsibilities on a defensewide 
basis that cannot be strictly identified with the Army’s programs. These mis- 
sions are single department procurement and the furnishing, on a reimbursable 
basis, of certain supplies, materiel, and services to Air Force, Navy, mutual de- 
fense assistance pact, and other Government agencies. The accomplishment of 
these missions create obligations and expenditures which influence the Army’s 
fiscal summary. Sales of supplies and services by the industrial and stock funds 
(working capital funds) likewise generate revenue and expenditures which 
affect the Army’s fund status. 

The obligation and expenditure summaries in this section include all transac- 
tions, and are not, therefore, directly relatable to the direct obligation sum- 
maries in section II. 


~ 


OBLIGATIONS 


The table entitled ‘Total obligations” presents the total obligations incurred 
or estimated to be incurred by the Army for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 
As previously indicated, they are not comparable with the direct obligations 
shown in section II. 

In total, fiscal year 1957 obligations are expected to be slightly higher than 
those estimated for fiscal year 1956, but lower than fiscal year 1955. Major 
factors influencing the increase in 1957 over 1956 are the requirement to budget 
in dollars, for the equivalent of the ueutschemark support formerly supplied 
by the Federal Republic of Germany ; the planned expansion of consumer funding 
to additional overseas and continental United States installations; the addi- 
tional expansion of the Reserve forces under the provisions of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955; and an increased emphasis on research and development. 
These increases more than offset savings expected to result from a decrease in 
average man-year military and civilian strength. 





TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
SUMMARY 


103 


FY i956 FY 1957 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE. ESTIMATE 


APPROPRIATION 
MILLION DOLLARS 


TIYLE FY 1955 FY 1956 FY 1957 
ACTUAL | ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 


ALL APPROPRIATIONS * $10.242 | $9.948 $10,270 
‘MILITARY PERSONNEL 4.476 3° 3,800 3, 701 
MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 2.873 2.949 3,279 
PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION (NET) Bt 1.918 1,865 
RESEARCH 8 DEVELOPMENT 336 420 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 390 400 

220 | 307 

84 223 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


| 

RESERVE PERSONNEL | 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARF 23 : 46 
a : 
22 25. 


* AMOUNTS ARE NET OF DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENTS TO PRIOR YEAR 
* TRANSACTIONS IN THE MULTIPLE AND NO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


OTHER GENERAL, 


SPECIAL 
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MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


SUMMARY 
muennoness 86 8.6 


BILLIONS 8.9 








cs 


Ps x - . 
FY $955 FY 1956 FY 1957 
STIMATE ESTIMATE 


Pe iN LA 
TITLE | FY1955 | FY 1956 FY 1957 
| aCTUAL | ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 
ALL MILITARY FUNCTIONS | $e.e99 | 88.510 $8 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY | 4.162 | 3. 


& 
a 
ee tt ne en Se ? 


650 3.500 
i ; 
MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS | 2.642 | 2.783 3,036 
; ; 
i ; 
PROCUREMENT & PRODUCTION | 2-628 | 1.708 1.360 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 378 365 370 
; ; { 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY | 8 $B 8p 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARF | 25 | a 36 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 218 | 280 | 295 
: 
RESERVE PERSONNEL. ARMY | a0 bi? 200 
‘ 
GTHER GENERAL | 100 S | ? 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 2G Cj 13 22 
; 4 
GTHER ACCOUNTS 1.690 | 7H $58 
’ i i 


EXPENDITURES 


The table entitled “Net expenditures” presents the actual and estimated net 
expenditures of the Army for military functions for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. Kstimated expenditures for fiscal year 1957 are slightly higher than 
those estimated for fiscal year 1956 for the following reasons: (1) An increase 
in expenditures of $230 million generated by the dollar funds which, in fiscal 
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year 1957, replace the support, paid in deutschemarks, rendered by the Federal 
Republic of Germany during fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956; (2) the 
increase in the Reserve forces appropriations due to the operation of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955; and (3) the increase in funds required for the purchase 
of supplies and equipment from the Army stock fund (extension of consumer 
funding). 

The increase in appropriation ‘Maintenance and operations” expenditures 
as compared to fiscal year 1956 is the result of a slight decrease in average mili- 
tary strength. 

The increase in appropriation “Maintenance and operations” expenditures 
reflects the increase in costs in fiscal year 1957 and the extension of the con- 
sumer funding concept during fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 

Estimated deliveries of heavy goods purchased from the appropriation ‘Pro- 
curement and production” will decrease in fiscal year 1957, as compared to fiscal 
year 1956, and result in reduced expenditures. 

The increased expenditures in the appropriations, “Reserve personnel, Army,” 
and “Army National Guard” in fiscal year 1957, as compared to previous fiscal 
years, is due to the operation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and the in- 
creased emphasis on the Reserve forces program. 

The negative expenditures generated by “Other accounts” arises from the 
large collections made, under consumer funding procedures, from the regular 
appropriations of the Army, Air Force, Navy, mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, and other customers. The amounts thus collected are credited to the 
several revolving funds (stock and industrial) of the Army. 


Tue Army Stock Funp 


Statement of financial condition as of June 30 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





sbi ok pink toun hdchemasanmecpionraibiee cidade $6, 776 $8, 074 $7, 981 
Total liabilities _. a a 2 ee 80 96 112 
Investment of U. S. Government. .--.......-------...--- : 6, 696 | 7, 978 7, 869 


Statement of income and expenses as of June 30 


[In millions] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 














a a lal ad ea wk bias manatee $1, 779 $1, 968 $2,117 
DI eee aod hice dina ptebhcahtedtinmdoe dame men * 1, 732 2,014 2, 334 
ee I OE SIE. gin cc even escccsesees pkgs saat alatans | 47 —46 —217 


Statement of cash returned to Treasury 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


CN IE Bb IG ns isi cece ncnnacicaee $300 $700 $550 





THE ARMY STOCK FUND 


The assets of the stock fund consist of cash, inventories, accounts receivable, 
advance and progress payments, and undelivered contracts. The statement of 
the financial condition of the Army stock fund reflects an increase in assets in 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1955. This is the 
result of the progressive extension of the stock fund to certain posts, camps, and 
stations in the United States and overseas, 
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The liabilities of the stock fund consist of accounts payable. The “investment 
of the United States Government” is obtained from the balances of appropriations 
and reappropriations (net), capitalized inventories (net), and cumulative deficit 
(from inception of stock fund in fiscal year 1951). 

The statement of income and expenses reflects the actual income and expenses 
for fiscal year 1955 and the estimated income and expenses for fiscal years 1956 
and 1957. The increase in income forecast for fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 
1955 and the increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1955 are due to the exten- 
sion of the stock fund within the continental United States and overseas. The net 
loss in fiscal year 1956 as compared with a net gain in fiscal year 1955, a difference 
of $93 million, is due primarily to a decrease in the gross profit realized on sales 
and an increase in transportation costs. The estimated net loss increase in fiscal 
year 1957 of $171 million as compared to fiscal year 1956 results from losses in- 
curred by the disposal of excess inventory items at less than standard prices, 
exhaustion of the fund reserves to cover losses on the disposal of surpluses, 
increased transportation costs due to increased purchases, and increased oper- 
ating expenses. These losses are partially offset by an increase in gross profit. 

It is estimated that, due to extension, the stock fund, while showing increasing 
assets during the 3-year period, would have shown over $9.5 billion assets at the 
end of fiscal year 1957 rather than $8 billion. The reduction to $8 billion is due 
to a planned reduction in inventory, accomplished by the amount of cash used 
for replacement of goods being less than the cash received from sales. This ac- 
cumulated cash has enabled the Army stock fund to return $300 million to the 
Treasury in fiscal year 1955, $700 million in fiscal year 1956, and an estimated $550 
million in fiscal year 1957. 


Tue Army INDUSTRIAL FuND 


Statement of financial condition as of June 30 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 








ae 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
1955 actual mate mate 
I veincas conbnibeyesustabahs onwadiecewvemaue we | $448, 543 $433, 295 $428, 951 
Total liabilities __- eadbtat xen comdéeak ites 58, 961 46, 818 41, 969 
Investment of U. S. Government. ...........--.-------------- 389, 582 386, 477 386, 982 


{In thousands] 


Statement of income and expenses as of June 30 




















| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
actual estimate estimate 
Income: | 
Sales a a a ‘ 5s, | $328, 902 $374, 543 $332, 340 
Reimbursements for nonindustrial activities..........._-- 75, 522 107, 069 112, 840 
NN aE 404, 424 481, 612 | 445, 180 
Expenses: | 
I I eee | 350, 551 417, 550 383, 769 
Administrative expenmses__............._-- | 52, 847 64, 062 61, 411 
RN soca ceiadcaknancmenncinien 403, 398 | 481, 612 445, 180 
I es eta beans RAP tecceun 








THE ARMY 





INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The Army industrial fund finances 18 industrial and commercial-type in- 


stallations. 


Since the start of fiscal year 1956, a Quartermaster maintenance 


activity has been deactivated, a chemical research laboratory and a port of em- 
barkation facility has been placed under the fund and a printing plant combined 
It is planned that certain depot 


with a Quartermaster maintenance facility. 
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maintenance facilities will be established under the industrial fund in fiscal 
year 1957. 

The statement of financial condition of the Army industrial fund predicts 
a nominal decrease in assets in fiscal year 1956 as compared to fiscal year 1955, 
and a nominal decrease in fiscal year 1957 as compared with fiscal year 1956. 
These decreases are due to a reduction in inventories. Assets of the industrial 
fund consist of cash, accounts receivable, inventories, advances to suppliers, and 
prepaid expenses. Liabilities of the industrial fund are accounts payable, 
accrued payrolls and leave, and withdrawal credits for Government-furnished 
property. The investment of the United States Government is obtained from 
reappropriations (net), capitalized assets (net), and cumulative earnings. 

The statement of income and expenses reflects the dollar volume of business 
transacted. The increase in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is due to the 
extension of the industrial fund and to an increase in business generated by 
the guided-missile program. The reduction in volume estimated for fiscal year 
1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956 _is due to the curtailment of activities at 
several Ordnance arsenals. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The chart, entitled “Unexpended Balances,” and the supporting table present 
the actual estimated unexpended balances of the general and special appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1952 through 1957. The “Unexpended” line on the 
chart shows the total funds available to the Army at end of the fiscal year. The 
“Unobligated” line shows that portion of the unexpended balance which is not 
obligated. The “Unliquidated obligated balance” is represented by the space 
between the “Unexpended” and * Unobligated” lines. The table contains de- 
tailed data on the unexpended balances of the general and special appropria- 
tion and the unexpended balance of revolving and working fund accounts. 

Since fiscal year 1952, the peak year of the buildup for the Korean conflict, 
the balances of unexpended funds have gone sharply downward. This trend 
is expected to continue and, by the end of fiscal year 1957, the unexpended 
balances will represent only one-third of the amount in existence 5 years ago. 
The large balance of unobligated funds existing at the end of 1954 were generated 
by the appropriation of procurement and production funds which were not fully 
used and savings generated by cancellation of prior years’ contracts. The pro- 
curement of heavy goods for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are financed from 
these unobligated funds. This accounts for the continued reduction during 
these fiscal years. A contributing factor to this reduction was the rescission, 
during fiscal year 1955, of $500 million of unobligated procurement and _ pro- 
duction funds and, during fiscal year 1956, the transfer of an additional $740 
million to other DOD accounts in lieu of requesting new appropriations. 

The unobligated balances available for future obligation at end of fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957 are contained primarily in the following accounts: 


In millions of dollars] 





| Fiscal vear Fiscal year Fiscal year 
oo | 1956, esti 1! 


| 955, actual esha 


Accoul 1957, esti 


mate 











Procurement and pro ‘uction, Army | $4, 12¢ $2, 176 $860 
Milit ry construct on, Army 266 3F1 114 
M litary construrtion, ARF 35 32 27 : 
Ke esr hard deve opment, Arm; 80 30 30 i 
Ot er accoul.ts ° 2 2 2 





Total_-_-_- 
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NDED BALANCES 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AS OF 30 JUNE 
BILLION BILLION 
$20 


$20 
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ACTUAL ETO 
. ESTIMATED a am ae 
| | 
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The unliquidated obligated balances at the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957 are contained primarily in the following accounts: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal:year 


Account 1956, esti- 1957, esti- 
1955, actual mate mate 
Ie IE BING oe Sis i ice cnamiiatendnnie $422 $364 $369 
Maintenance and operations, Army--........--...-.-.-------.. 702 645 710 
Procurement and nlanning, Army. .-.-.....-..--.--------.---- 3, 455 2, 953 2, 963 
DR EOD on a amncccscacessdoucanasues 343 362 382 
Research and development, Army. .-.........------..---.----- 292 329 368 
ig rec aie rebiccimniacinanind ekninnenin amin wee 76 130 172 
ND ica Di caer sGieceestpcbewncotedhounmensnidmmsie 5, 290 4, 783 4, 964 





Unexpended balances, general, special, revolving, and consolidated working funds, 
as of June 30 


{In millions] 












































1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 2956 | To57 
actual | actual | actual | actual mated | mated 
General and special appropriations: 
Unobligated balances end of year_--....---.------ $2, 752 | $3,581 | $8,990 | $5,964 | $2,870 | $1,239 
Available for future obligation. -_..........---- | 2,480 2,850 | 6,254 4.509 | 2,591 |) 11,069 
Available for future obligation adjustments | 
etc al ante eee Sich ons te add 272 731 2, 736 1, 455 279 170 
Unliquidated obligated balances end of year -- ~---| 15, 982 | 14,995 | 7,671 | 5,200 | 4,783 4, 964 

| 

Unexpended balances end of year, general and | 
special appropriations__...............-------- | 18, 734 | 18,575 | 16,661 | 11,254 7,653 6, 203 

Revolving and consolidated working funds: Unex- 

INI 6s 2, os caaacanhanonananees 1,379 |—1,273 | -—30 1,404 | 1,123] 11,020 
Total unexpended balances. -.............--.---- 20,113 | 17,302 | 16,631 | 12,658 | 8,776 |” 7,223 











1 The fiscal year 1957 balances gives effect to the transfer of $550 million from Army stock fund to other 
Department of Defense accounts. 


General Lawton. Without entering into details in the province of 
the appropriation and program directors who will follow, I would 
like to present to you a brief summary of the major elements in the 
Army’s execution of the fiscal year 1956 budget and highlight the 
fiscal year 1957 budget. 


EXECUTION OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 BUDGET 


During the current fiscal year the Army has made a number of 
critical reviews of its obligational programs with a view to assuring 
that the money is being spent for those things which will make for 
the most modern and effective Army within the funds available. We 
are utilizing our funds in the categories presented to your committee 
last year. However, new requirements developed additional costs 
which had to be financed at the expense of other items within the total 
overall availability of funds. Moreover, as a result of the reviews 
just mentioned, increased emphasis is being placed on certain pro- 
grams; more than was originally envisioned. The guided missile pro- 
gram isanexample. I would like to outline briefly some of the factors 
which have necessitated changes to funding levels within various 
categories and programs. 
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MILITARY PERSON NEL 


In the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation, although up to 
now no shifting of funds has been made, a shortage has developed in 
the movements and permanent change of station program. In the 
first place, the requirement submitted to your committee last year 
was some $13 million short of computed requirements. This error 
was not noted until after the hearings. It was sometime in May be- 
fore we discovered the error. This shortage is further compounded 
because of a number of unforeseen requirements which developed 
during this fiscal year. These are increased dependent overseas travel, 
unprogramed movement of units, increased permanent change of sta- 
tion of individuals generated by the formulation of Gyroscope units, 
increased per diem rates due to the actions of the Joint Per Diem 
Committee, and movement of special category Army with Air Force 
personnel and units as a result of taking over the SCARWAF mis- 
sion from the Air Force effective on the 1st of March. Fortunately, 
lower than estimated food prices has resulted in a lower ration cost 
than that presented to the committee last year. This savings, plus 
savings resulting from a lesser number of rations required, will be 
adequate to cover the deficiencies just outlined. The request for clear- 
ance of the major reprograming action to transfer funds between 
budget programs will be submitted to this committee at an early date. 
It has recently gone forward to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Turning now to “Maintenance and operation,” you will recall during 
the last session of Congress legislation was enacted which provided for 
a pay raise and certain fringe benefits for civilian personnel, as well as 
an overall per diem increase. Appropriated funds to cover the costs 
of this legislation were not provided. In the “Maintenance and opera- 
tions” appropriation, cost of this civilian pay increase is estimated to 
be approximately $46 million, the fringe benefits $24 million, and in- 
creased per diem for temporary duty $5 million. There was also an 
increase in rates for service school per diem, as directed by the Joint 
Per Diem Committee, which will cost another $4 million, with no addi- 
tional funds made available. Since a considerable percentage of the 
money in the budget programs in the “Maintenance and operation” 
appropriation is pay of civilian personnel and temporary duty, it was 
necessary to adjust all of the budget programs within the appropria- 
tion to reflect an equitable distribution of the absorption of these un- 
budgeted requirements. 

You will also recall during the discussion of Teammate last spring, 
General Westmoreland indicated that, while the pay for the civilians 
replacing the military was included in the overall appropriation, such 
pay was not necessarily distributed to the proper budget program, 
because, at that time, it was not known specifically in which program 
the military would be relieved and the civilians added. The obliga- 
tion programs as now established therefore vary somewhat from those 
reviewed by your committee last year. 

There have been as usual some line item changes in the “Procure- 
ment and production, Army,” appropriation but these are within the 
scope of the programs as originally justified before this committee 
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last year. They are in accord with the increased emphasis in the 
guided missile area. General O’Neill will be able to give further 
information when we discuss the procurement and production appro- 
priation, if you desire. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The “Research and development” appropriation has been changed 
also for the purpose of placing added emphasis on guided missiles, 
nuclear power, and electronic communications at the expense of con- 
ventional weapons and equipment. 

You will recall also that this year we had a change in budget struc- 
ture from last year which makes the figures presented in the budget 
for 1956 vary from the 1957 presentation. 

There appear to be sufficient funds in the “Reserve personnel, 
Army,” appropriation and in the National Guard appropriation to 
cover projected costs for the balance of this fiscal year. 

Program directors will provide you such details as you desire on 
the fiscal year 1956 changes just described at the time the respective 
programs are presente “d. 


THE ARMY S BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff earlier this month 
outlined to the committee in general terms the basis for the Army’s 
fund request. The fiscal year 1957 budget is submitted in terms of 

1 general — iations. This chart shows a comparative summary 
of the fiscal vear 1956 and fiscal year 1957 budgets. 


Cuart | 


Summary, direct obligations 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


New appro- 


4 propvriation : 
pp ati priations 


Difference 
j 


| 
Total 9,589 | 19, 404 1—J8k || 2 7, 706 
Military personnel 3.667. | 3, 561 —106 3, 561 
Maintenance and operations j 3, 054 3, 161 +107 3, 161 
Procurement and production 1, 600 1,365 | —235 | 
Research and development 40/2 410 +8 410 
Army National Guard 281 | 306 +25 306 
Reserve personne] | 142 | 223 —C | +81 | 223 
\lilitary construction, ARF 35 | 45 +10 40 
Military construction 4103 1328 | 1—75 | ! 
Operation and maintenance, ACS 5 Oe - — 5 
Construction, Alaska communications systen 1 : —.1 |.. peagiee 
Promotion of rifle practice___- ; 4 pO Rickaiinndeenines 4 
| 
1 Does not include obligation of $72 million in new appropriations for military construction 
2 Does not include $193 million in new appropriations for military construction. 


NoTe.—With MCA included: 








P Fis¢ » 
Fiscal year Pise il year Difference New appro- 
956 estimate | 1957 estimate priation 


1) Total would read_.._.-- Me se 4, 589 9,476 —113 7, 899 
2) MCA would read 103 100 | =8 193 
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Strength 


[Average man-years in thousands] 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1956 estimate | 1957 estimate | Difference 
TU Db ticity i nibiteintigchndbécdansannie eb paidatiintnoneamaaae 1, 088 1, 026 —62 
I il to we cs cin um Srv SR 377 408 +31 
i ees OES caddvasceseubuacdsadecchbansivénithenebe 190 257 +67 


OT, cawpevesbenaeconsstensensess bine ah rece ilieinneiihaipipninlel 131 138 +7 
| 


Except for the column titled “New appropriations” the amounts 
shown are expressed in terms of direct obligations which denotes, in 
dollar terms, obligations for the Army’s program. 

I would like to call to your attention, however, that the budget 
request presented on the chart at this time does not include new funds 
for the “Military construction, Army,” appropriation, nor for such 
contingent requirements as survivor’s benefits, medical care for de- 
pendents, and similar programs for which legislation is pending. 

As indicated on the chart, the fiscal year 1957 budget request is 
roughly $9.4 billion which is 2 percent, or $185 million lower than fiscal 
year 1956 and will require $7.7 billion in new funds. In fiscal year 

957 the average strength of the active Army will decrease to 1,026,000 
semaine a reduction of approximately 6 percent, or 62,000 man- 
years. The decrease in the budget requirement is not proportional to 
the decrease in Active Army strength because some of our activities, 
such as the Reserve Forces programs, are expanding. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Turning to “Military personnel, Army,” which is shown in detail 
on page 12 of the Army Budget Digest, in fiscal year 1957 the “Mili- 
tary personnel, Army,” appropriation is approximately 3 percent or 
$106 million less than in fiscal year 1956. This appropriation pro- 
vides funds primarily for pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, and 
permanent change of station travel of military personnel as well as 
the pay of cadets at the Military Academy, and the decrease in 1957 
corresponds generally with the lower average strength. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation is the second 
largest in terms of direct obligations and is composed of 16 budget 
programs. These programs vary considerably in scope and content 
and, when taken together, provide funds primarily for the day-to- 
day operations of the Army. 

This appropriation shows an increase - about 4 percent or $107 
million in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956. Seven of the 16 
programs account for the total net increase sae are the ones I par- 
ticularly bring to your attention in our hearings this year. These 
seven programs are 2100, evaluation system ; 2500, supply distribution 
and maintenance; 2600, Army Reserve and ROTC; 2700, joint proj- 
ects; 3100 Armywide services, logistics; 3400, industrial mobiliza- 
tion; and 3900, installation —— logistics. The total fund re- 
quirement for the remaining 9 programs for fiscal year 1957, is within 
$1 million of the corresponding total for fiscal year 1956, and in these 
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9 programs the operations and their costs follow generally the opera- 
tions and costs presented to you last year. 

An increase of approximately $6 million in the evaluation system, 
program 2100, is due to a classified activity which will be discussed in 
greater detail by the program director. A net increase of $40 mil- 
lion in the supply distribution and maintenance program, program 
2500, is due to: An increase of $38 million in field maintenance and $33 
million in depot maintenance; offset by a decrease of $23 million in 
depot operations and $8 million due to the proposed transfer of prop- 
erty disposal activities to the preparation for sale and salvage appro- 
priation. An increase in program 2600, the Army Reserve and ROTC, 
of about $17 million, is due to the expanded Reserve program and 
the operation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. An increase in 
program 2700, joint projects, of $23 million, is due to defensewide 
classified activities for which the Army has funding responsibility. 
These activities will also be discussed by the program director. A de- 
crease in the neighborhood of $41 million in the armywide services, 
logistics program, program 3100, is due principally to a decrease in 
transportation and real-estate requirements. An increase in the in- 
dustrial mobilization program, program 3400, of approximately $29 
million, is due to the increased requirement for the maintenance of 
industrial plants and equipment which have or are scheduled to be 
“mothballed.” Of an increase of $32 million in the installation sup- 
port services, logistics program, program 3900, $10 million are for 
classified communication projects overseas, $16 million to an increase 
in maintenance and repair of real property, and $6 million for the hire 
of civilian mess attendants in overseas commands and in CONUS 
service schools. 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


The procurement and production appropriation, as it affects the 
Army’s direct obligational program, is approximately 15 percent or 
$235 million less in fiscal year 1957 than in fiscal year 1956. This 
decrease is due primarily to the reduction in the purchase of major 
ecuipment which includes weapons and vehicles of all types. Though 
the details are not shown on this chart in fiscal year 1957, there is an 
increase of about $132 million in the ammunition and guided missiles 
budget program. Of the funds requested for this program, $981 mil- 
lion, $862 million or 88 percent is for the procurement of guided 
missiles. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In fiscal year 1957, the research and development appropriation 
increases approximately 2 percent or $8 million and is primarily in 
maintenance and operation type costs incurred by research and de- 
velopment activities. The level of research and development in fiscal 
year 1957 is the same as fiscal year 1956. Here again the emphasis is 
in the guided missiles area and will be discussed in detail by the 
program director. 


THE ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The next three appropriations, “Army National Guard,” “Reserve 
personnel, Army,” and “Military construction, Army Reserve Forces,” 
show a net total increase of approximately 25 percent, or $116 million, 
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in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956. This increase is due to the 
programed expansion of the Reserve Forces and to the operation 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. In fiscal year 1957 the average 
strength of the National Guard will be around 408,000 man-years, 
an increase of 8 percent, or 31,000 man-years over fiscal year 1956. 
The average strength in pay status of the United States Army Re- 
serve will be about 257,000 man-years, an increase in fiscal year 1957 
over fiscal year 1956 of 35 percent, or 67,000 man-years, and the average 
strength of the ROTC will be approximately 138,000 man-years, an 
increase of 5 percent, or 7,000 man-years. Together, the Reserve 
Forces are providing for more than a 15-percent or 100,000-man-year 


overall increase. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


The “Military construction, Army,” appropriation indicates a net 
decrease in fiscal year 1957 from fiscal year 1956 of approximately 
$75 million. This is misleading inasmuch as the obligational program 
for fiscal year 1957 does not include estimated obligations to be in- 
curred against the new funds being requested in 1957. It indicates 
only obligations against funds which will be carried forward from 
fiscal year 1956. ‘The request for new funds for the “Military con- 
struction, Army,” appropriation will be discussed at a later date in 
connection with the hearings on the military public works appropria- 
tion legislation. 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


The last three appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, Alaska 
Communication System,” “Construction, Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem,” and “Promotion of rifle practice” are small yet support impor- 
tant missions assigned tothe Army. For 2 of these 3 appropriations, 
the level of effort in fiscal year 1957 is approximately the same as 
in fiscal year 1956. The exception is “Construction, Alaska Commu- 
nication System” for which new obligational authority is not 
requested. 

FINANCIAL POSITION 


A summary of the budget is not complete without a few remarks 
about the Army’s financial position. From a financial viewpeint the 
Army has been progressing steadily in its campaign to reduce its 
unexpended and unobligated balances. This chart illustrates the 
action that has taken place since 1950 prior to the Korean conflict. 
Since the peak year of the Korean buildup, fiscal year 1952, the un- 
expended and unobligated balances have gone down sharply. For 
the balance of fiscal year 1956 and during fiscal year 1957, it is ex- 
pected that this trend will continue so that by the end of fiscal year 
1957, it is estimated that unexpended balances will be approximately 
$6.2 billion of which the unobligated balance will be around $1.2 
billion. The approach to the problem of reducing our debts to a more 
manageable level has been eencdald : (1) The cancellation of the 
uncompleted portion of all contracts for which it has been determined 
that a need no longer exists, and there were many contracts that had 
to be readjusted when the combat conditions in the Korean war ended; 
(2) consolidation and modification of contracts for items on which 
production has been “stretched out ;” and (3) emphasis on rapid pay- 
ment, once a delivery has been made or a service rendered. 
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CHART II 
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The Army’s success in this respect is best illustrated by two ex- 
umples: (1) quoting figures on contract adjustments in the “Procure- 
ment and production” appropriation and (2) the unliquidated obliga- 
tion position of those accounts which have a time limit on liquidation 
by the Army. 

As the first example, during fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 the 
Department of the Army deobligated $2.6 billion of procurement and 
production contracts, which also assisted in making additional funds 
available for procurement and production in later years. 

As asecond example, at the start of fiscal year 1954, unpaid balances 
of accounts no longer available for obligation totaled $4.2 billion. 
Two years later, on July 1, 1955, the balance of corresponding accounts 
was $1.2 billion. In the first 6 months of the current fiscal period, 75 
percent of this amount had been liquidated, and it is expected that the 
remainder will be almost completely liquidated by June 30. Those 
are the accounts that will expire for obligation adjustment on June 30 
of this year. 

The anticipated unobligated balance of $1.2 billion is that position 
beyond which we feel we should not go so long as we maintain the 
present level in appropriations such as the “Procurement and produc- 
tion” and “Military construction.” The proportional amounts are 
about as shown on page 54 of the Army Budget Digest. 

(Nore.—See p. 78 of this volume. ) 

In view of the comprehensive, though brief, picture of the overall 
budget furnished by the Army Budget Digest, I have no further re- 
marks to make, but will be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have at this time. As mentioned earlier, the appropriation and pro- 
gram directors who follow will be prepared to discuss such details as 
may be of interest to you. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a good statement, General Lawton. 

General Lawron. I have tried to highlight the areas in which it 
seems to me there have been changes since last year upon which the 
committee might wish to place special interest rather than give you 
details that will be given you by the program directors who will follow. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well for most of the detailed ques- 
tioning to follow the presentation by the program directors who are 
to follow you. 

I would like to ask you about 1 or 2 specific matters dealing with 
overall appropriations. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


You are now requesting $7,706,000,000 for fiscal year 1957 which 
does not include money for military construction ? 

General Lawton. We are requesting $193 million for military con- 
struction. 

Mr. Srxes. You are expecting to spend, however, $9,404 million, 
the difference to be funded by carryover money; is that correct ? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 


CARRYOVER MONEY 


Mr. Sixes. And in what principal fields do you have carryover 
money ¢ 
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General Lawton. In the procurement and production money, all 
that money shown is carryover money. In research and development, 
I do not have the exact figure, but it is around $30 million, I believe. 

Mr. Srxzs. Does this year’s program virtually use up all the carry- 
over money in procurement and production ? 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How much will be left ? 

General Lawton. At the present time, in accordance with the antici- 
pated obligations presented in the President’s budget, we would have 
at the beginning of the year $2,769 million which includes anticipated 
reimbursements from MDAP of $592,977,182. If we carry out the 
President’s budget, there will be a $200 million carryover. There 
is that question as to whether we are able to contract for all our 
planned obligations by the 30th of June. 

Mr. Srxes. If you carry out the program as planned how much 
will you have at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 in procurement and 
production funds? 

General Lawton. If we carry out our program obligating all the 
money we would have $2,569 million. 

Mr. Srxes. That is at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. And at the end of the fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Lawton. $1,104 million, of which $238 million will be in 
anticipated reimbursements. We will have cash on hand of $866 
million. Again, this would be reduced by $200 million to $666 million, 
if the Army is able to obligate its entire planned program. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPROGRAMING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sr«es. I would like some additional information on reprogram- 
ing. You can, if you wish, prepare a complete statement on the re- 
programing activities and insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Mr. Srxes. What caused the reprograming to be decided on? What 
was the justification or the requirement for it? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, I believe you are using the same 
word I used, “reprograming.” I may not have expressed myself too 
well. It is rather a redistribution of funds in order to carry out the 
program as we had presented it. The increase in civilian pay, for ex- 
ample, and the fringe benefits, the civilian personnel is not equally dis- 
tributed among all the programs. Some programs have large numbers 
of civilian personnel and additional funds required in that particular 
program would be considerable, whereas other programs would have 
very few civilian personnel and the additional funds required in those 
programs would be small. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this something that has taken place each year? 1 do 
not recall its having been pointed up in the past as it is being done this 
time. Is it something that has been done each year but it has not been 
reported to the committee in detail as it is being done this time ? 

General Lawron. I would like to ask Mr. LaCrosse, my deputy, to 
answer that question. I understand such adjustments have been 
made, but they have been of a much more minor nature than was re- 
quired this year. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We had civilian pay increases 
in the past and they were absorbed within the appropriations. 
Usually other programs were sacrificed to generate the savings. In 
view of the recent committee report on reprograming, we have.more 
specific information on every unbudgeted requirement in order to 
report to you twice a year. That is probably why we used the word 
“reprograming,” as defined in your report, but it has gone on in the 
past rather extensively. 

General Lawton. I thought as we went through the programs the 
committee would notice the difference in the figures this year as against 
last year, and I wanted the committee to know we had shifted this 
money, although we do not feel in the Army that we have changed the 
coverage of our program. It was necessary to readjust the money, 
largely because of the pay increases and fringe benefits passed by 
the Congress last year. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION COSTS 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, I notice in your statement on page 2 
that you had an increased expense generated by permanent change 
of stations of individuals to gyroscope units. 

Gefieral Lawton. Yes, sir; that, broadly, would explain it. As 
you will recall the gyroscope plan as explained to the committee last 
year, we would send those divisions overseas at a particular time, 
made up of such Regular Army personnel whose term of service 
would not expire overseas, and a group of inductees would make up 
the rest of the strength of the division. These divisions which have 
been in the United States and in the past have moved as a unit, have 
been filled up from month to month by inductees as they completed 
their basic training, so that by the time this division was called upon 
to prepare to gyroscope, you had inductees some of whom had 6 
months to do, or 1 year, or 18 months. The plan of gyroscope is to 
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send this division overseas for a period of 33 months. About mid- 
way in that division’s tour overseas, it is planned that, by blocs, 
inductees would be sent over to replace a bloc of inductees in that 
unit who were to return to the United States. In order to do that, 
we had to take short-term people out, and bring people in who 
would have sufficient time left to serve so they could move in these 
blocs. 

Mr. Ritey. Would it follow that by sending a whole division over- 
seas and bringing them back you would incur a cost this year that 
would not occur for 3 years! You would not have a gyroscope 
movement every year? 

General — Not of the same division. We are moving di- 
visions every yea 

Mr. Riney. You plan to move a division every year under “gyro- 
scope” ¢ 

General Lawton. There will be a division moved every year, yes; 
sometimes more than one; but it will move as a unit and will be 
cheaper than moving them individually. If we can maintain the 
integrity of the units by these blocs, the system will purify itself 
and not only result in better units but we hope will prove more eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. Rirty. Under this system you probably will not have as many 
changes of station in future years as now ? 

General Lawton. We will always have rotation of units overseas. 


DECLINE IN FOOD PRICES 


Mr. River. On page 3 I am intrigued by your statement that there 
has been a decline in food prices. Does that amount to something 
substantial ? 

General Lawron. As I recall the figures used by the analysts, they 
amounted to 7 cents less per unit than computed at the beginning of the 
year. I amended my wording in giving this talk by saying “lower than 
estimated food prices” rather than “a decline,” because I believe when 
we get to the program director in that area you will find that rather 
than a decline in food prices, he estimated the food prices would go 
up and the prices more nearly stayed stabilized rather than dec Jining. 

Mr. Ritey. I think I saw in the paper a few days ago, though, that 
the cost of living index had gone down about 1 cent, and some of these 
contracts with industry that were based on the cost of living, the em- 
ployees had had a cut of 1 cent an hour or something of that nature, 
so evidently there has been a decline. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED RATES FOR SERVICE SCHOOL PER DIEM 


Mr. Ritey. A little further down on that same page you state there 
has been an increase in rates for service school per diem. What caused 
that? That is a little contradictory to the statement above that the 
food prices have gone down. 

General Lawton. The per-diem rates for officers were increased 
from $1.65 to $4, and for enlisted men they were given a per diein of 
$1 per day where originally they had not had any. It was based on a 





study by this Joint Per Diem Committee composed of Army, Air 
Force, Navy and other governmental agencies representatives who de- 
termined that the people who were on temporary duty were paying 
money out of their own pockets. 

Mr. Ritey. I was going to ask if that would not indicate that hereto- 
fore the allowance had been sufficient and that the individuals had 
to pay the difference out of their own pockets ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think this brings it more nearly in balance as to 
the costs they will incur ? 

General Lawton. I think so. I would like to defer a more detailed 
answer to that until the program director appears before the committee. 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. What about the other costs in the Army? I note in 

our “Maintenance and operations” you have about a 4-percent increase 
in that. What would you say was the cause of that increase in M. 
and O.? 

General Lawton. The major increases I gave on page 7. The 
are in the seven programs that I mentioned at that time, and whic 
can be shown better on the chart. 

Incidentally, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, with the commit- 
tee’s permission, I intend to put on the easel as the program directors 
appear before you a chart that shows the Army’s budget for that 
particular program so that the committee can see such points as that, 
differences from last year to this year, and then, by questioning, the 
program directors can obtain the details of the difference. 


INCREASE IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Rirey. It looks like the operational costs have gone up all along 
the line, and the same situation prevails in other categories. For 
instance, I notice in “Research and development” an increase of about 
2 percent, or $8 million. Are you getting more for that than you 
did before ? 

General Lawron. As you will recall, Mr. Riley, I think it was 
2 years ago we attempted, I might say, to purify the “Research and 
development” appropriation that had prior to that time obtained 
what might be called free support from the M. and O. appropriation. 
At the request, I believe it was, of the Congress, all services have been 
trying to put in the “Research and development” appropriation the 
support required for research and development, sok that $8 million 
is partially due to increased costs. But I think the majority can be 
said to be due to the fact that more money should be shown in that 
support program if we are not going to give it support from the 
M. and O. area. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you putting any more emphasis on research and 
development than heretofore ? 

General Lawton. The research and development money itself is 
about the same as it was last year. 

Mr. Ritey. You are not emphasizing it any more than you did in 
previous years, then ? 

General Lawton. Not dollarwise. 
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Mr. Ritey. Are you getting better results for the dollar ? 

General Lawron. I do not believe I am particularly qualified to 
answer that question, Mr. Riley. I think we are emphasizing dif- 
ferent things in the research and development area than we have in 
previous years, putting more in the guided missiles area, for example, 
but I would like you to direct that question to the program director 
when he appears before you, sir. 

Mr. River. All right. Thank you. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


How much money will you have altogether in the military construc- 
tion for the Army ? 

General Lawron. There is some carryover money added to that 
$193 million, 

To answer your question, $351 million that we will have going into 
1957 plus $193 million which we are asking for in new obligational 
authority. 

Mr. Ritry. How is your program coming along that you proposed 
Jast year? What do you anticipate you will have to carry over into 
1957 ? 

General Lawton. Three hundred and fifty-one million dollars will 
be carried over into 1957. We initially planned an obligational pro- 
gram of $550 million that we hoped to be able to execute and obligate. 

Mr. Ritey. In 1957? 

General Lawton. In 1956. We will carry over into 1957, $351 
million due to the fact that we do not expect at this time to carry out 
the program we expected to carry out in 1956. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you know whether or not they are ready to move 
ahead with the construction program? You did not make too much 
progress this year in obligating the funds. 

General Lawton. We will obligate this year, we hope, about the 
same amount of money we obligated last year—in the neighborhood 
of $375 million to $400 million. 

Mr, Ritey. And you plan to obligate about $550 million in 1957? 

General Lawton. No. We originally thought we would do that in 
1956. 

Mr. Ruiter. Do you still think you will obligate that much in 1956? 

General Lawton. No, sir. We will obligate somewhere between 
$375 million and $400 million. That is the best estimate at this time, 
sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What are your plans for 1957, then ? 

General Lawron. Our obligation program for 1957 is again on the 
order of $400 million. 

Mr. Ruiter. In other words, you have pretty well struck an average 
for the last 3 fiscal years? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. It is running pretty much as an average. Do you think 
that it isa pretty good program, or are you falling short of your re- 
quirements ¢ 

General Lawton. Well, we have a great many requirements that 
we will not meet in any one year. The construction program for 
permanent barracks and quarters, as I recall, extends up to the fiscal 
year 1970 or 1974. 

Mr. Rirxy. I realize that, but when your construction program is 
falling behind it seems to me that your maintenance and operation 
goes up because a lot of these buildings constructed in World War II 





are outliving their estimated life and you have to spend a lot of 
money to keep them going. 

General Lawron. Some of those barracks we have tried to renovate, 
and we did last year. We used about $25 million to renovate some 
of those World War IT barracks to make them usable for a consid- 
erable length of time prior to the time that we replace them with per- 
manent barracks. I think that we discussed the situation up at Fort 
Dix last year. We will not be able to get sufficient money within rea- 
sonable amounts to do all this permanent construction within a short 
number of years, so we have to use some of the barracks that we have 
from World War II and put them in the best possible shape we can so 
that they will be suitable barracks for another 20-year period or so, 
and we will be able to use them for a considerable period of time. 

Mr. Ritey. The question to me is whether that is good economy— 
whether it is economical to go ahead and renovate the barracks, or 
step up your construction program with permanent buildings that do 
not cost so much to maintain. 

General Lawton. Our engineers have gone into that, sir, and feel it 
is an economical move and the best thing to do at the present time. 

Mr. Rirey. I believe that is all. 

General Lawron. That question has been considered by the engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Rixy. They have gone into it thoroughly ? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Fxoop. I will yield to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Lawton, I think your statement has been a very 
excellent summary of the situation. It might be helpful in addition 
if we could have a tabular chart prepared showing the unobligated 
balances and the unexpended balances for the period beginning with 
the fiscal year 1952 and going through 1953, 1954, and 1955, your esti- 
mate for 1956, and what you forecast for 1957. 

General Lawton. I have that on page 55 of the digest there, sir. 

(The table referred to appears on page 80.) 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to have it for each appropriation item. 

Then, if we could have this chart that you have on page 46 of your 
Army budget digest, namely, net expenditures, included in the record, 
I think that it would be beneficial. 

General Lawton. I think that all of the tables will be inserted in 
the record. 

(Norr.—The tables referred to appear at the beginning of the testi- 
mony for each appropriation. ) 

Mr. Froop. I join with my colleague, General, in complimenting you 
on the nature of this statement. Since you have managed to prepare 
such a statement, there is not much that we can ask you. It isa pretty 
smart operation. 

MILITARY STRENGTH 


I direct your attention to page 5. This I do not understand, which 
is not unusual or surprising, but specifically the last paragraph thereof 
and of the second sentence thereof, which reads as follows: 

In the fiscal year 1957 the average strength of the active Army will decrease 
to 1,026,000 man-years, a reduction of approximately 6 percent, or 62,000 man- 
years. 

What does that mean in my language? Does it mean what it says? 
The reason I ask you the question is that I was under the impression 
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that there was actually to be in 1957 an increase in dollars and an 
increase in bodies. I got that idea from the President’s message. I 
got it from Secretary ‘Wilson’s testimony, and I got it from General 
Taylor’s testimony. Where did I get the idea that when the Presi- 
dent’s message came up, the budget message, there was going to be an 
increase in the Army of a few thousand? If that is so, does that con- 
flict with this sentence anyhow? 

General Lawron. There may be some question raised about the man- 
years. If you will notice, on page 11 of the budget digest we give the 
beginning and end strengths. We start with 1,034,300 and we will end 
up with 1,034,500. 

Mr. Fioop. I am against this business of reducing the Army, any- 
thing, hardware and men. I thought from the President’s budget 
message, and from the testimony of the policy people, civilian and 
military before the full subcommittee, there was going to be a slight 
increase in dollars and in personnel. Now,thisconfusesme. By this, 
I mean the sentence I just read. 

General Lawton. We had initially, Mr. Flood, an end strength for 
the fiscal year 1956 of 1,025,000, plus 1,800 in the Military Academy. 
At the end of this year, our strength has been increased by 7,500. 

Mr. Froop. By “this year,” do you mean 1957? 

General Lawton. Fiscal year 1956. It will go down to 1,034,300. 
There is a 7,500 increase, which is due to the transfer of the 
SCARWAF units. They are being transferred to the Army. That 
strength of 1,034,300, which we started the fiscal year 1957 with, will 
be maintained through the year. 

Mr. Fioop. What I want to make clear for the record is that as a 
matter of fact, despite the newspapers and the radio commentators, 
and statements made on the floor and at the end of the budget message 
of the President, there is no increase being made in the Army other 
than the addition of the SCARWAF personnel. 

General Lawron. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army is not being increased. It is right where it 
was, other than this bookkeeping operation. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army is not being beefed up. There was much ado 
made about this because of the cut made last year. You were not 
responsible for it, nobody here is responsible for it, but some of my 
colleagues beat the drums on the floor of the House that the Army 
was being added to, so on and so on. I was not sure enough to know 
what I was talking about to jump down their throats, but this is what 
I meant—it isa SCARWAF transfer of bodies who are working with 
the Air Force but were actually Army personnel anyhow ¢ 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And only we know what it means. The general public 
does not. The Army was not beefed up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Mitier. General Lawton, like my colleagues, I think your 
statement is pretty constructive and covers the ground pretty well. 
There is one thing I think we could get confused on und that is termi- 
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nology, and this use of reprograming. It is confusing tome. To me, 
the reprograming means largely a question of what did the Army 
come up with last year and ask money for and after it was approved 
the Army decided not to do and did something else with the money. 
I gather you use the term “reprograming” in a more limited sense, and 
what you have reference to is that in certain instances the program 
that was justified to this committee cost more money than you expected 
it would, or there was additional legislation that made the same 
objectives cost more and therefore more money had to be found to 
pay for it, and likewise, in certain fields the expenses did not run as 
high as anticipated, you had a saving and you used it for that purpose. 

What I would like to have from you, if it is not too difficult to 
produce it, is what reprograming was done under my definition of 
reprograming. What was it that you justified last year and called 
off and did not do, and what new things came in that were not justi- 
fied before the committee last year ? 

General Lawton. Generally, Mr. Miller, as far as shifting our pro- 
gram so that we did not do things we presented to the committee, or 
did things that we did not present, there have been no cases of repro- 
graming of a major character except in the permanent change-of- 
station area. We are in trouble there. We have not shifted funds as 
yet, but. we feel the obligation trend is such now we are going to have 
to make a shift from the subsistence program to the permanent change- 
of-station program. It is something that you might say we are em- 
barrassed in a way to do because the committee has put emphasis on 
our reducing our permanent change-of-station program, and we feel 
in all consciousness we have made a great effort to reduce the cost and 
the permanent change-of-station program. We feel possibly we could 
have lived within the figure that the committee authorized us last year 
and the money the Congress gave us except for these circumstances 
which arose in some cases beyond our control. It is a required move- 
ment that we have had to make. 

General Booth in his presentation will cover it in more detail. On 
the other hand, we have a paper requesting a reprograming of $33 
million from subsistence to the permanent change-of-station program 
to make up what we believe is going to be a substantial shortage in 
that area. 

Part of it started out due to a mathematical error in computing the 
requirements for MSTS transportation. It was an understatement, 
giving the wrong figures for freight and for passengers to be moved. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be more of a correction than a reprogram- 
ing, would it not, that $13 million? You had planned that, but there 
was a miscalculation. 

General Lawton. That is correct; and, as far as the other changes 
that were made in that area are concerned, the increased dependent 
overseas travel, we had more quarters that became available overseas. 

Mr. Miter. That is not really a reprograming; it is a fuller use. 

General Lawton. That is something that we intended to do, but 
there are more people going, so it took more money. 

Under your definition I would say, Mr. Miller, we have made no 
program changes of a major nature anywhere through the appropria- 
tions. We have followed what we presented to the committee last 
year. 
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UNPROGRAMED MOVEMENT OF UNITS 


Mr. Miuier. Mr. Flood has called my attention to one of the things 
that I was talking about on page 2 of your statement. You say, 
“Unprogramed movement of units.” Now, have you moved units in 
the course of the year, or are you moving them when you originally 
anticipated that you would not ? 

General Lawton. I believe we have. I would like to refer that to 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel representative. One major 
cost in here is the movement of the Fifth Division, which we are 
bringing back from Europe. We intended to put that on the east 
coast. It is now going to the west coast. That has cost more money. 

Mr. Minter. There has been a shift in the planned deployment? 

General Lawron. That is correct. ‘ 

Mr. Mitier. Which in turn has added to the expense because there 
was more travel involved than originally planned ¢ 

General Lawron. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuter. I gather there is also some added travel that has de- 
veloped now that you are getting into the actual practical application 
of Gyroscope. You find that there is more change of station in some 
cases than you had anticipated ¢ 

General Lawron. We have had to change more individuals than we 
originally thought we would have to. 

Mr. Minter. That will probably be offset eventually in reduced 
overall costs so far as that is concerned. 

General Lawron. We hope so. Of course, Gyroscope has, we feel, 
promoted reenlistments. It is improving the Army and the combat 
effectiveness of the Army by keeping the people together in units. 

Mr. Mittrr. And reenlistments in turn cut down travel to an extent. 

General Lawton. To a degree. 

Mr. Mitter. You do not have to replace men with people from some- 
where else every time. 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MittEr. Do I understand insofar as the overall justification as 
presented to us a year ago is concerned, and the working out of it as it 
has been followed up to this time during the current fiscal year, there 
has been no major change in the goals and missions that we attempted 
to provide for? 

General Lawron. We have merely followed the programs, the goals 
and missions we presented to you last year. 

Mr. Mitier. And the main differences in amounts are due to mar- 

inal changes, but not any change in the overall objective, or mission, 
is that not so? 

General Lawron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is all. 


LEVEL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. On page 8 of your statement you say : 


The level of research and development for the fiscal year 1957 is the same as 
for fiscal year 1956. 


Now, I take it for granted that is so because you say so, but I think 
that is unfortunate and too bad. I just cannot imagine that in the 
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fiscal year 1957, all things being as I am advised they are, that despite 
everything we said last year in these hearings, and despite everything 
that has occurred in the entire defense setup, and despite the em- 
phasis being placed upon research and development, that the Army 
now comes back here this year and says, “The level of our research and 
‘le ‘velopment is going to be the same as it was last year.’ 

sy “level,” I ‘understand you to mean the quality and quantity of 
aidaiil and development. I am not talking about the increase of 
2 percent, or $8 million in maintenance and operation to run the 
research and development. Is that it, that the Army research and 
development for some reason—and I will bet the reason is dollars— 
is not going to be any more or any better than it was a year ago? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir; the dollar level is about the 
same as it was in 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but is it true that the dollar level is respon- 
sible for the quality or quantity level? By level of research and devel- 
opment you mean, I take it for granted, that no more will be done 
than was done last year in researc hand development for the Army, and 
if that is so, is the reason a lack of money ? 

General Lawton. That is a very difficult question to answer unless 
we put in a unit of measurement. I could say with a unit of measure- 
ment being dollars, for research we are going to get out in 1957 about 
the same amount we got out in 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not going to have any more research and devel- 
opment this year than last year regardless of what the reasons are? 

General Lawron. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. I consider that to be deplorable. If I can be shown that 
merely shuffling dollars into your research and development will not 
do any good anyhow, and if the addition of mere dollars would give us 
no more than we are going to get anyhow, I have no complaint, but if 
the husbanding of dollars, if the desire to balance the budget is the 
controlling factor in giving us in research and development in 1957 
only what we had last year, then I say of that I am highly critical. 

T will yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. Miter. Were not we told, General Lawton, last year and the 
year before, in fact, ever since Mr. Quarles first became Assistant Sec- 
retary for research and development that the policy as far as research 
and development was concerned was to do the maximum amount that 
could be done irrespective of what the size of the Armed Forces might 
be? Was not that the program last year, the year before, and also 
the program this year 

General Lawton. I do not recall, Mr. Miller, exactly the statements 
of Mr. Quarles in that area, but I believe that you are correct to the 
extent there has in general been established a level of research and 
development which was determined to be a level at which research 
could be kept on regardless of what the amount of money was; it was 
not to be tied in with the size of the forces, or the size of other parts of 
the budget. 

The research and development has generally been handled on a 
separate status between defense and the various Assistant Secretaries 
of the three armed services. 

Mr. Mirrer. It is my understanding that the concept was that re- 
search and development was so vitally important and involved such a 
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long and indefinite lead time that the policy, as far as the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force was concerned, was 
to go on at a high rate of exploration regardless of the force sizes, 
or what the national or international situation might be. Is it not a 
fact that that $410 million that is there is not by any means all of 
the funds that go actually to research and development in the broad 
sense; that is, the pure research and development ? 

General Lawton. Yes, that is correct to the extent that in the 
procurement and production appropriation there is a considerable 
amount of money spent there for experimental types of equipment. 

Mr. Miter. Prototypes. ‘ 

General Lawton. Prototypes that are being tested by the units in 
the field, and by the testing boards of the Army. There has been an 
attempt by all the services to take as much of that money out of re- 
search and development and put it into procurement as they could 
so more money can be placed in research. It has just been a question 
of interpretation and definition that has been discussed at considerable 
length on the research level between the Secretary and the Chiefs of 
Research and Development in the three services. Without trying to 
avoid the question at all, I am sure in research and development Gen- 
eral Gavin and General O’Meara will be glad to elaborate on that. 
I think in general that your premise is correct. 


COST OF OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Sixes. General, would you elaborate upon the cost of Opera- 
tion Gyroscope? I gather from your statement that the cost of the 
Operation Gyroscope is one of the reasons that a reprograming of 
funds has been necessary, yet at the time that Operation Gyroscope 
was put into effect we were led to believe it would result in economies. 

Now, there may be a situation here that needs clarification. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, at the time we discussed Opera- 
tion Gyroscope with the committee, I am sure there were statements 
made to the effect this would effect economies due to the fact that we 
would be moving numbers of people from one station to another by 
units rather than by individual travel. It is a fact that if you move 
a unit by rail, you can move it much cheaper than you can by moving 
the same number as individuals, and that saving has been effected 
and has resulted to the Army. At the time Operation Gyroscope was 
discussed with the committee I do not believe we covered in any great 
detail the requirements to, may I term it, purify the divisions before 
they were ready to make the unit moves. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 

OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


In the testimony on the fiscal year 1956 MPA appropriation the statement was 
made that the movement of groups cost less than individual travel. Overall 
however, cost of travel for the Army has exceeded the costs of travel had not 
Operation Gyroscope been implemented. These extra travel costs have arisen 
from a variety of causes. First, since non-gyroscope units are maintained at 
considerably lower strength, movement of additional personnel to bring a unit 
to gyroscope strength is required, thus causing extra travel. Second, gyroscope 
units have a regular Army cadre composed largely of volunteers. Movement 
of these volunteers constitutes extra travel. For example, they can come from 
anywhere in the United States for units being organized as gyroscope units in 





the United States. Third, when a unit becomes a gyroscope unit there are 
personne] in the unit who are not qualified for overseas movement and must be 
transferred out and replacements moved in. A further material factor is that 
gyroscope units move Overseas at 110 percent strength. 


SumMarIEs OF APPROPRIATIONS, Estimates, OBLIGATIONS, AND 
Amounts AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION, 1955-57 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Lawton. At this point in the 
record please insert similar summary tables for fiscal year 1957 as 
appear on pages 205 and 206 of last year’s hearings. 

(The matter referred to is as follow:) 


Summary of appropriation or estimate 


Estimate 
Appropriation title Actual fiscal |__ — 


year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956} Fiscel year 1957 


Military personnel, Army , 150, 479, $3, 679, 095, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army 2, 795, 722, 986 2, 831, 019, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve forces_........-.-- 2 15, 000, 000 31, 611, 000 
Reserve personnel, , 000, 141, 589, 000 
Army National Guard , 530, 308, 239, 000 
333, 000, 000 

400, 000 


5, 000, 000 
0 


2B 
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ess 
_ a 
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aocaaie and abatenemes, Alaska communication 


= 85355 


a4) 


Constrv ction, Alaska communication system 
Military construction, Army (4) 
Procurement and production 0 


Total appropriation or estimate a b 7, 329, 953, 000 7, 706, 425, 


1 Does not include $150.000.000 transfer authorized by 69 Stat. 28. 

2 Does not include $18,000.000 transfer authorized by 68 Stat. 337. 

3 Does not include $26,500.000 transfer authorized by 68 Stat. 337 and 68 Stat. 800. 
4 Does not include $485,077,000 transfer authorized by 69 Stat. 450. 


Summary of obligations 


_— Estimate 
ie ‘ Be ak ie 
Appropriation title year 1955 | ] 

| | Fiseal year 1956) Fiscal year 1957 


Military personnel, Army - - ---- ibe __.| $4, 242, 148, 160 | $3, 667, 097, 000 $3, 561, 000; 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army --- ; ‘ 2, 959, 830,047 | 3, 054, 033, 400 3, 161, 000, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve forces... iawl 22, 903, 726 | 35, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army ia aha sie ot 83, 789, 641 141, 592, 324 223, 000, 000 
Army National Guard - 226, 423, 136 | 280, 831, 000 306, 000, 000 
Research and development, Army. g2 sSesat 366, 324, 517 | 402, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice f 98, 731 | 400, 000 425, 000 
Operations and maintens ance, Alaska communication 

system... : -_ : 6, 862, 780 | 4, 950, 000 5, 000, 000 
Construction, Alaska communication system 368, 285 | 95, 000 0 
Military construction, Army ------ ---- a wen 578, 391, 682 | 403, 391, 910 328, 000, 000 
Procurement and production __--.--.------ sae , 322, 681,649 | 1, 600,000,000 | 1, 365, 000, 000 








Total direct obligations , 789, 822, 304 | 9, 589, 390,634 | 9, 404, 425, 000 
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Department of the Army— Amount available for obligation 


A ppropriation or estimate - - 
Net transfer (actual) __ 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 

Appropriations and reimbursements - 

Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from mili- 

tary assistance fund reservations 
Recovery of prior years obligations... ..-- 
Advances and reimbursements... 
Future years anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriation and reimbursements. - - 


Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from mili- | 


tary assistance fund reservations 
Unobligated balance no longer available 
Rescission (68 Stat. 337)... ‘ 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfers: 
Net transfers between agencies. - 
Goods and services provided by the Federal Repub- 


lic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat__._--.-.--- 


Total obligations 
Direct obligations... -- Kecauesiny 
Reimbursable obligations. 


Actual, 1955 


| $7, 619, 569, 986 | 
—27, 488, 666 


6, 253, 876, 741 
1, 146, 306, 810 | 
1, 525, 395, 328 

807, 386, 701 

“17, 325, 046, 900 | 

|—4, 509. 431, 357 
—807, 386, 701 
—141, 668, 616 
—500, 000, 000 

11, 366, 560, 226 

| 90, 660, 259 

536, 575, 044 | 





11, 882. 475, O11 
j (10, 789, 822, 304) 
| (1, 092, 652, 707) 





| Estimate, 1956 


$7, 329, 953. 000 | 


— 247, 750, 000 
4, 509, 431, 357 
807, 386, 701 
11, 993, 300 
472, 832, 000 


335, 000, 000 


13, 218, 846, 358 


— 2, 591, 175, 438 


—622, 386, 701 
—58, 231, 219 


9, 947, 053, 000 
—14, 
, 749, 234 
. 922, 634 
390, 634) 
, 532, 000) 


879, 600 | 


Estimate, 1957 


$7. 


, 706, 425, 000 


2, 591, 175, 438 


| 622, 386, 701 


"449, 200, 000 


| 11, 369, 187, 139 
—948, 125, 438 
— 247, 386 


, 701 
— 50, 000 


10, 173, 625, 000° 


10, 173, 625, 000, 
(9, 404, 425, 000) 
(769, 200, 000) 
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TuEspAY, Fresruary 28, 1956. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD P. BOOTH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 
OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

COL. EDGAR J. INGMIRE, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 

COL. T. D. ASHWORTH, OFFICE, CHIEF OF FINANCE 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
———$$ | ______ 
} 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 

Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | | 
. Pay and allowances $3, 517, 227, 120 |$3, 096, 249, 000 

. Individual clothing - --- 119, 196, 852 85, 498, 000 

3. Subsistence. - 348, 310, 973 279, 481, 000 

. Movements, permanent change « of station 252, 725,328 | 200, 658, 000 

Neen enn enna nce coabloaumietd 4, 687, 887 | 5, 211, 000 


enn enamsaseninield 4, 242, 148, 160 | 3, 667, 097, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 

I To i io ime eccrine eben 3, 355, 241 4, 900, 000 

2. Individual clothing - 19, 858, 022 8, 100, 000 

3. Subsistence 208, 240,990 | 116, 000, 000 

4. Movements, permanent change of station 2, 867, 000 | 700, 000 





5. Other costs 414, 000 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 234, 735, 253 130, 000, 000 











TNE PI i ctieititinwicnbicihidntondimeinanininy 4, 476, 883, 413 3, 797, 097, 000 | ri 701, 000, 000 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts-------- —1, 036, 819 2, 903, 000 als 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts —114, 401, 493 —31, 700, 000 —36, 650, 000 
Non-Federal sources (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)) ‘i —120, 333, 760 —98, 300,000 | —103, 350, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-_-.-.......--------- 59, 367, 659 9, 095, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) ‘ 4, 300, 479, 000 | 3, 679, 095, 000 
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Obligations by o 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Direct obligations (volume of Stevie for service account): 
01 Personal services: er. - 2 
02 
Transportation of things. 
Other contractual services _ 
Supplies and material_.___- 
Grants, subsidies and contributions. 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Interest 


Total direct obligations. 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts) : 
01 Personal services: Military... .......--- 
07 Other contractual services 
ce eee 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total, Department of the Army. ............. oun 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year. 


Average salaries and,grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -.-- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent peritons.. ; 
Positions other than perme anent_.. 


Total personal services---- 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment- -- a acosabadinas 
Taxes and assessments..._-.---_- 


Total, Department of Agriculture 


ee as Kiuccntindssoitetedieidbii ais 


bjects 


1955 actual 


89. 167 
30, 5, 939 | 
48, 206, 507 
48, 986, 060 
421, 160, yon 
47, 000 
ae 875, 000 
1, 780, 000 | 


, 489, 258, 
230, 73 


| 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$3, 100, 557, 000 
156, 449, 000 | 
37, 688, 000 
49, 420, 000 
| 3198, 865, 000 
57, 000 
2, 361, 000 | 
1, 700, 000 


$2, 981, 021, 750 
178, 221, 450 

48, 461, 000 

48, 050, 000 
301, 348, 800 
57, 000 

2, 240, 000 

1, 600, 000 





4, 242, 139, 341 
{= 


— 


3, 355, 241 
3, 198, 200 
82, 800 

228, 099, 012 


234, 735, 253 
4, 476, 874, 504 


| 4,476, 883, 413 | 


3, 561, 000, 000 


| 3,667, 097, 000 


| 


5, 000, 000 
290, 000 

60, 000 

134, 650, 000 


| 4, 900, 000 
1, 380, 000 

70, 000 

| 128, 650, 000 


130, 000, 000 
3, 797, 097, 000, 


140, 000, 000 


3, 701, 000, 000 








| 8, 797,097,000 | 3, 701, 000, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


a eT es eee ee nuke dhewewan ieuabentinal $4, 150, 479, 000 |$3, 679, 095, 000 


Transferred from— 
‘“Maintenance and operations, Army’”’ (69 Stat. 28) 
“‘Arnry Nationa] Guard’’ (69 Stat. 28) 


MDRRED ORR. 630085 s cancenccecsnronsdeed 
Obligated balance brought forward_........-.-. aa cia aad ted 


Total budget authorizations available--.--._--.-- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations-_--_-- -- 


Total expenditures--_---_- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ._. 
| eR aie 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 


135, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


4, 300, 479, 600 


438A, 170, 991 


; | 4, 734, 640, 001 


| 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
eagle eiemectied 


}— SD 
| 


1$8, 561, 000, 000 


3, 679, 095, 000 | 3, 561, 000, 000 


364, 482, 000 


3, 925, 482, 000 


422, 950, 144 | 


4, 102, 048, 144 





3, 833, 592, 896 


329, 204, 619 


4, 162, 797, 515 


59, 367, 659 | 


89, 534, 673 
422, 950, 144 


| 4, 734, 649, 991 


| 


| 


3, 322, 000, 000 


| 3, 200, 000, 
328, 000, 000 | 300, 000, 


000 
000 


000 


3, 650, 000, 000 3, 500, 000, 





| 

| 9, 095, 000 | 
| _ 78, 468, 144 | 
| 364, 482, 000 | 


56, 482, 000 
369, 000, 000 


4, 102, 045, 144 | 3, 925, 


' 


482, 000 
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Mr. Srxes. Who is your next witness, General Lawton? 

General Lawton. I would like to introduce the next witness, Assist- 
ant Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Maj. Gen. Donald P. Booth. 

Mr. Sixes. General Booth, we will be glad to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Boorn. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the military personnel pro- 
gram and the military personnel, Army (MPA) appropriation which 
supports this program. 

After outlining briefly the scope of MPA, I will present our cur- 
rent personnel situation, our estimate of the situation existing at the 
end of fiscal year 1956, the position we plan to maintain throughout 
the fiscal year 1957, the specific budget programs of the appropriation 


“Military personnel, Army,” and the general considerations affecting 
our military personnel programs. 


SCOPE OF MPA 


The “Military personnel, Army” appropriation before the commit- 
tee today provides for the pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
and movements of military personnel, both as individuals and units, 
on permanent change of station and the travel of their dependents 
when related to these movements. Requirements for cadets at the 
United States Military Academy are included. 

Miscellaneous MPA budget items not appropriate to the four head- 
ings mentioned are grouped under the caption “Other military person- 
nel costs.” 


OVERALL MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Almost every item within the MPA appropriation is a function of 
the Army’s strength or the maintenance of that strength when and 
where it 1s required. Our military personnel program is as follows: 

The Army’s actual strength on December 31, 1955, was 1,082,700. 

As of this date approximately 634,400 personnel are in the States 
and 448,300 are overseas. Of these totals 129,100 are in a trainee, tran- 
sient, or patient status. 

Composition of the active army by component includes 622,800 Reg- 
ular Army personnel; 345,000 selective-service inductees; 109,100 Re- 
serve component personnel in the Active Army; and 5,800 other per- 
sonnel (including 2,334 cadets). 

As you'll recall from General Lawton’s budget presentation, the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1957 is based on a beginning strength of 1,034,300 
and an end strength of 1,034,500 (including cadets). Average strength 
for the yor is projected at 1,026,000 man-years. The increase of 200 
over end fiscal year 1956 is due to an increase in the number of cadets 
from 1,800 to 2,000. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN MILITARY SPACES 


Mr. Srxes. General Booth, in reference to your statement off the 
record, that a recent decision from the Department of Defense, gave 
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the Army an increase of 2,600 military spaces for the fiscal year 1957 
to accomplish the support of the DEW line mission, and in view of 
your statement that it is highly probable that the Army will be 
riven increased strength authorization by the Department of Defense 
dubine the fiscal year 1957 to support the Reserve Forces Act pro- 
gram, may I ask if it is planned to phase in these increases so that the 
originally scheduled reductions will not in fact be accomplished but 
that the additions will take the place of a comparable number of 
reductions and you will not be in the position of terminating 2,600 
spaces and then later adding 2,600 spaces? To first terminate and 
then add that number of spaces is both uneconomical and inefficient. 

General Boorn. As far as the 2,600 spaces are concerned, we will 
not terminate on those at all now, because we already have the au- 
thorization and we will go ahead. It is a question of before the end 
of the fiscal year we will have to have a supplemental appropriation to 
finance the entire increase. 

Mr. Stxes. You will keep the bodies in uniform ? 

General Boorn. Yes. Now, we already have the bodies in uniform 
for the Reserve forces program. They are actually performing their 
mission right now. The only thing is that the program has not de- 
veloped as fast as we expected. We do not have the quantities of 
trainees that were expected. We will get better experience on it 
before long, and when we can justify additional requirements to the 
Department of Defense they will authorize us a higher ceiling to pro- 
vide for those. 

Mr. Frioop. The fact remains that the answer to the chairman’s 
question is that if you exercise the authorization you must ask for 
more money in a supplemental. If you exercise the authorization 
you must come up with a supplemental. 

General Boorn. We plan to come up with a supplemental. 

Mr. FLoop. Sure you do. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Sixes. At what point should we discuss the 6 months’ training 
program in the Reserve Forces Act? 

General Boot. I think when you are discussing the training pro- 
gram with the representatives of military operations. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956. 


Mr. Sixes. General Booth, you may proceed if you are ready. 

General Boorn. Our requirement in this appropriation for fiscal 
year 1956 totals $3,667,097,000 and for fiscal year 1957 totals $3,561,- 
000,000. The breakdown of these requirements is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1956 


Pay and allowances of military personnel 

Individval clothing of enlisted personnel_.....................-.-.- | 88, 210, 000 85, 498, 000 
I kicker cece ee ais nray up haecceuece es nee 255, 880, 000 279, 481, 000 
Movements, permanent change of station 225, 459, 000 200, 658, 000 
Other military personnel costs 5, 095, 000 5, 211, C00 
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T will now discuss programs 1000, 1300, and 1400. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Pay and allowances for military personnel and cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy are included in program 1000. In addition to basic pay, 
rental and subsistence allowances, such items as are related function- 
ally to strength are paid from this program. Examples are incentive 
pay for aviators, paratroopers, and demolition handlers; station allow- 
ances; allowances for uniforms of newly commissioned officers from 
OCS and ROTC and separation payments. 

The strength of the Army is the determining factor in the computa- 
tion of funds required for this program, inasmuch as the rates of pay 
and other compensation are established by law. There is, therefore, 
little flexibility within the program and any adjustment of dollars 
requires an adjustment of strength or of grades. 

The requirement for fiscal year 1957 is $2,986,356,000. 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Within this program travel is broken out for budget purposes into 
three projects: The first is permanent change of station of individuals, 
the second is permanent change of station of organized units, and the 
third is the overwater portion of permanent change of station travel 
of both individuals and units. Military personnel travel either as 
individuals or as part of an organized unit move. 

The difference het ween permanent change of station and temporary 


duty travel is that a permanent change of station is a movement of an 


individual or a unit from one home station to a new home station in a 
different geographical location; whereas temporary duty travel is 
performed when military duties require an individual or unit to move 
from a permanent home station to a different geographical location 
for a limited time after which a return to the permanent station is 
directed. 

Under certain circumstances, however, temporary duty travel is 
performed at the time of a permanent change of station. For example, 
the period of attendance at a short course of instruction (less than 
20 weeks) while en route to a new permanent duty station is designated 
as temporary duty. 

The only funds for travel included in the MPA appropriation are 
for permanent change of station. Funds for temporary duty travel 
are not included. 

With your permission I would like to discuss some of the principal 
requirements for permanent change of station travel. 

Entry into the service: I believe the most widely understood 
permanent change of station travel is that of the officer or soldier upon 
entry into the service, so I will not go further than to mention that 
the initial and basic training is given at our camps which in nearly all 
cases are distant from population centers. 

Training moves: There are also changes of station essential for 
training our personnel. During an enlisted man’s first 16 weeks of 
training there may be an additional move necessary for him to change 
station for his advanced individual training. 
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Our school system requires a significant amount of permanent 
change of station travel. It has been our experience that, in considera- 
tion of economy and morale, any service school of a duration of 20 
weeks or longer requires a permanent change of station move. 

The need for training in schools is not peculiar to new personnel 
undergoing initial training. The career enlisted man and officer must 
also attend service schools from time to time either to advance himself 
professoinally or learn new skills. Although the technical and spe- 
cialist skills required by the increasingly technical Army are greater 
than ever before, the need for travel incident to training is kept to a 
minimum. However, they still account for a significant amount of the 
permanent change of station travel being performed. We conduct 
continuous review of this area of permanent change of station travel 
with an effort to keep it at a minimum consistent with the Army’s 
mission. 

Rotation of assignment moves: Probably the most misunderstood 
area of permanent change of station travel costs lies in the permanent 
change of station requirement for rotation of personnel from one as- 
signment to another. Rotation of personnel assignments, of course, 
involves movement to and from oversea areas and within the conti- 
nental United States. There are actually two factors which set the 
pattern for the number of permanent change of station moves on per- 
sonnel assignments. The first factor is the length of the 2-year obliga- 
tory service for the new active duty Reserve officer commissioned from 
ROTC or for the inductee. After initial basic training, there are 
about 19 months of productive service contributed by the officer and 
roughly 17 to 18 by the inductee. No matter where they are then 
assigned, overseas or not, the assignment must be terminated in time 
to return them to their homes, and they must be replaced by transfer 
of other individuals. 

The second major factor governing permanent change of station 
travel on personnel assignments and rotation is the overseas assignment 
requirement. Maintaining a portion of our Army overseas is one of 
the most important parts of the Army’s mission. Insofar as perma- 
nent change of station travel costs are concerned, the key to the situa- 
tion here is the length of the overseas tour. 

For each of the oversea areas a length of tour is established. This 
is set after full consideration of the physical, climatic, and cultural 
conditions under which our personnel must serve. Careful considera- 
tion is given to whether or not dependents can accompany or join their 
military sponsor. Under the most arduous conditions, such as service 
in the desert of Iran without dependents, a year is the prescribed tour. 
In certain areas, such as Europe, the 3-year tour is prescribed whether 
or not the sponsor elects to take his dependents. 

The importance of the length of the tour in areas where a consider- 
able number of Army personnel are stationed cannot be overempha- 
sized. For example, both the short tour of 16 months in Korea and 
the long tour of 36 months in Germany must be considered carefully 
not only as to permanent change of station travel costs, but also as to 
morale and equitable treatment of personnel as a condition affecting 
career attractiveness. 

To maintain 1 career officer or Regular Army enlisted man in a unit 
in Korea requires 214 times as many permanent change of station 
movements as it does to maintain that officer or Regular Army enlisted 
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man inaunit in Germany. This differential in permanent change of 
station cost we feel must be met for reasons of morale and equitable 
treatment of our personnel. The shorter overseas tours govern to 
some extent the length of tour in the United States. Itis our policy to 
reassign to Korea and other short-tour areas those who have last served 
overseas in a long-tour area and who have been in the United States 
the longest. 

Within the continental United States, changes of assignment are 
made under a centralized system of controls. All officer moves are 
controlled by the Department of the Army. Enlisted moves are con- 
trolled by Department of Army with some latitude being authorized 
to the Army commanders. This latitude is restricted by Department 
of the Army policy and regulations. 

Changes of personnel requirements: Since December 9, 1954, sig- 
nificant numbers of unanticipated permanent change of station moves 
have been caused by the reduction in Army strength announced on 
that date. Strength reductions cause the closing of stations and facil- 
ities and the deactivation of units. The personnel at these facilities 
and in these units are not, with few exceptions, the individuals to be 
discharged in the reduction. Obviously, they must be moved to other 
stations and units in the adjustment required. In a programed re- 
duction, given an adequate lead time of 10 months, much can be done 
to minimize additional travel costs. Stability in Army end strength 
will do much to eliminate unanticipated permanent change of station 
travel costs of this kind. 

Another example of PCS moves caused by changes in personnel 
requirements to fulfill part of the Armys mission is the fluctuations 
in the size of the training base due to fluctuations in input of new per- 
sonnel into the Army. Our effort is to maintain a nearly constant 
input in order to avoid fluctuations in the training base—not only to 
economize on permanent change of station travel and to avoid open- 
ing and closing installations, but also to avoid the recurrence of the 
fluctuations 2 years later. 

Changes in the organization at installations or in units have caused 
some additional permanent change of station moves in order to take 
care of the excesses or shortages created. It is the usual practice to 
absorb excesses or fill shortages on the same post, but this is not always 
possible. 

It can be said that every major change in personnel requirements 
from whatever cause will increase travel. Even the most aggressive 
efforts cannot damp the effect of these changes to a point where they 
are not significant. 

Miscellaneous causes of individual travel: Other causes of indi- 
vidual travel are found in voluntary transfers into units and transfer 
of personnel not qualified for overseas movement out of the units due 
for overseas. Assignment to the detachment of patients and moves 
made in process of separation from the service or relief from active 
duty are other reasons for individual travel. 
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CAUSES OF UNIT PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 











Units are moved within continental United States after careful 
evaluation of the necessity for the move. All unit moves within 
continental United States are directly controlled by Department of 
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Army. In general, the reasons for such moves are found in the 
need to effect stationing plans, to meet the tactical needs of national 
defense such as the stationing of Nike battalions in key areas, and 
to effect changes in organization. Units also move in continental 
United States incident to deployment to and from oversea areas. 

Most unit moves to and from the oversea areas are a part of Opera- 
tion Gyroscope. Also a few small units, not Gyroscope, move in order 
to make changes in oversea deployments required by changes in inter- 
national conditions and by changes in the size and composition of 
the Army. For example, in fiscal year 1957 several helicopter and 

ided missile units will move to oversea theaters. 

Within the oversea theaters, units are moved at the discretion of the 
theater army commander but only after the necessity for the move is 
established. Such moves are made to provide operational readiness 
at strategic locations and to implement international agreements such 
as the withdrawal of forces from Austria. Additional moves within 
the overseas theaters are made at Department of Army direction 
incident to deployment to and from continental United States. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


No single program within military personnel, Army, and possibly 
within the entire Army appropriations, has received more scrutiny 
and evaluation by the Army staff. <A sincere effort has been made 
to accomplish the Appropriations Committee’s intent voiced in the 
wording of the House committee report on the Army appropriation 
for fiscal year 1956. This effort is in line with the Army’s continual 
desire for economy and the necessity for staying within appropriated 
dollars in the face of actions which have increased both the amount 
and cost of travel. 

Directives ‘to field commanders have outlined the necessity for 
economies in travel. The Chief of Staff has personally taken up this 
subject with the Army commanders and the Army staff. All agencies 
of the Army staff controlling travel have been impressed with their 
responsibility to examine every travel request both as to necessity and 
as to the most economical means of fulfilling the requirement. 

Mr. Fxioop. You understand the interest of the committee in this 
PCS. While economy was material, there was also the question of 
morale and many other factors involved. It was not strictly dollars, 
as important as that was. 

General Boorn. Yes. I think I probably did not stress it enough, 
but. we have taken in the morale features of PCS travel also, Mr. 
Flood. 

Members of the staff have visited field installations of all levels 
to obtain firsthand information, correct errors, and insure under- 
standing and compliance with policies and directives dealing with 
reductions in travel. 

Changes in personnel policies have been made to reduce travel 
wherever possible. These changes have been made where they © ‘ill 
not adversely affect the combat effectiveness of the Army. 

The foreign service tour in most areas of Alaska was increased from 
24 to 36 months. 

Officers in the continental United States may not be moved on a 
permanent change of station assignment until they have completed 
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2 years at their present station, except for cogent reasons and subject 
to approval by the Department of the Army in each individual case. 

Except for unit moves and moves to service schools and hospitals, 
officers and enlisted personnel down to grade E-4 with 4 years of 
service who have dependents may not be moved on a permanent change 
of station more than once each fiscal year without the advance permis- 
sion of the Secretary of the Army. For second moves of personnel 
in these grades, without dependents, approval by the Department 
of the Army is required. 

All commands have been directed that individuals normally will 
not be moved on a permanent change of station during the last year 
of their tour of service. 

Commanders in the United States have been directed not to move 
from their present stations personnel considered vulnerable for foreign 
service within 1 year. 

Lieutenant colonels of the combat arms serving in command posi- 
tions have been stabilized for an average of 16 months. Longer periods 
in command cannot be supported in view of the small number of 
command positions available and the large number of officers it is 
necessary to develop by this training. 

The tour of duty for all enlisted personnel assigned as trainers for 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 trainees has been stabilized for 18 months. 

Factors limiting further stabilization: There has been mention 
within and outside of the Army of the necessity to set stabilized tours 
in order to reduce travel expenditures. 

There are definite limitations both on the length of stabilized tours 
and the numbers of them. Obviously, they cannot be applied effec- 
tively to the obligated short-tour officer nor the inductee. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “obligated short-tour officer?” Is 
that the ROTC? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Who is brought in from college, or some other source? 

General Bootn. Yes, who has not voluntarily come on active duty 
and has only a maximum of 2 years to serve. 

Mr. Foon. Since you have stopped for a moment, I would like to 
direct your attention to the first paragraph on this page. There is 
repeated and continued violation of that section in individual cases, 
and there seems to be something magical about 9 months. I run into 
all kinds of 9 months’ cases. But they seem to be picking up 9 months’ 
fellows and tossing them all over the lot for some reason or other. 
It is never 6 months or 8 months. [If this is true, are you aware of 
such a thing? Has it been brought to your attention? Is there a 
great deal of last-minute shifting of individuals to overseas assign- 
ments at the 9 months’ period? They seem to be grabbing them as 
they go by every 9 months. 

General Boorn. We used to have a policy that no one could be 
moved to an overseas assignment unless he had at least 9 months yet 
to serve. 

Mr. Fioop. You must have some one going through the files because 
they have been picking them up all over the lot. 

General Boorm. We have extended that up to 12 months now. The 
magic number used to have that effect. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know about it lately, but I know there used to 
be a rash of those things periodically. That must be it. 
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_ General Boorn. We cannot permit a stabilized tour to be over- 
riding to prevent the best possible personnel utilization in effecting 
changes in structure or organization or to gain or maintain combat 
effectiveness. It is my personal belief that sufficient stability will 
come about due to the effect of our assignment and rotation policies 
and the stability of the Army end-strength rather than by any at- 
tempt to direct more or longer stablized tours. 

Although stabilized tours are to the advantage of the personnel in 
stabilized positions, they cause the personnel in other positions to 
rotate more often. 

Our efforts to reduce travel will continue. We will continue to 
analyze all factors of personnel utilization and management, equity 
to individuals, morale of personnel, esprit of units, and a continued 
standard of combat effectiveness in order to create opportunities to 
reduce travel. 

Unforeseeable travel requirements. Although careful coordinated 
effort goes into the estimate of travel requirements, there are still a 
significant number of moves that cannot be foreseen far enough in 
advance to be included in a budget estimate. 

For example, in the current tiscal year we have had a substantial 
number of individual and unit moves that were unforeseen at the time 
of the formulation of the fiscal year 1956 budget. General Lawton 
mentioned that savings in the subsistence program will provide, 
through reprograming, the financing of this travel. 

Some specific examples of the type of requirement that cannot be 
forecasted in time for the budget and yet must be met are: 

The 187th Airborne Regimental Combat Team will be moved from 
Fort Bragg to Fort Campbell to be part of the 101st Airborne Division. 

A change in stationing plans resulted in placement of the 5th Divi- 
sion at Fort Ord instead of Camp Campbell. 

Movements of individuals were generated by a buildup of general 
reserve units depleted by the early release program required in fiscal 
year 1955 to meet our reduced end strength. We have not included 
in our estimate any funds to cover unforeseeable actions such as those 
described for fiscal year 1956. We have not included in this appro- 
priation any funds for contingencies. 

In contrast to the other programs in this appropriation, the amount 
of travel required is not related to strength alone. An army of smaller 
strength may have proportionately greater travel requirements than 
a larger army when changes in deployment, turnover of personnel, 
and changes of mission occur frequently. 


ADDITIONS TO THE TRAVEL BUDGET PROGRAM 


Two new items have been added to the travel portion of the Army 
budget. The first is the dislocation allowance. This allowance was 
provided for the first time in the Career Incentive Act passed in the 
ist session of the 84th Congress. In fiscal year 1956 it was appro- 
priated as an item of Pay and allowances in program 1000. 

The second item covers nontemporary storage of household goods. 
This results from implementation of Public Law 245, 84th Congress. 
This legislation provides for commercial storage of household goods 
at point of origin instead of shipment to Government warehouses when 
this is more economical. 


75295—56——_8 
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FUNDS REQUIRED 


The requirement for PCS travel including these two new items is 
$225,459,000 for fiscal year 1957. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Program 1400 is a miscellaneous program containing items proper 
to MPA but not falling functionally within the other programs. In- 
cluded are interest on soldiers’ deposits, mortgage insurance, death 
gratuities, and expenses connected with apprehension of deserters. 

The requirement for fiscal year 1957 is $5,095,000. . 


MILITARY PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 
CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


The retention of career soldiers who possess qualities of leadership 
and the knowledge gained in technical training remains a major per- 
sonnel problem. To this end the Army continues to give great em- 
phasis toward improving the attractiveness of the military service as 
a career. 

Actions have been implemented since our last appearance before 
this committee to increase career attractiveness. The effect of some 
of these is being felt now. Most of these efforts however will not pro- 
duce maximum results until they have been in effect for some time. 

The Career Incentive Act of 1955: By this means Congress pro- 
vided the services a pay raise, a dislocation allowance to offset expenses 
incurred on a permanent change of station, an increase in per diem 
allowances, ee increased hazardous-duty pay. 

Implementation of Operation Gyroscope: This unit rotation plan 
started in October 1954. It is designed to increase combat. effective- 
ness of the participating Army units through improved morale, to 
increase Regular Army enlistments and reenlistments, to stabilize as- 
signments by units, and to provide opportunity for Regular Army en- 
listed personnel to serve in units of their choice. Enlisted men in 
Gyroscope units have indicated enthusiasm for the plan. There is 
little question that Operation Gyroscope has contributed greatly to 
the higher Regular Army reenlistment rate. This, ultimately, will be 
a factor in the achievement of the expected higher Regular Army con- 
tent of the Army. 

Commanders in the United States as well as oversea commanders 
who have received Gyroscope units have expressed their satisfaction 
with the type of troops received and their high morale, state of train- 
ing, and esprit de corps. 

One of the major problems being encountered in the implementa- 
tion of this program is lack of dependent housing, particularly in the 
oversea commands. The number of family quarters has not been and 
is not sufficient to meet the forecasted requirements of married men in 
the units. As a result, many well-qualified personnel who desire to 
volunteer for a Gyroscope unit have had to be refused by the units 
concerned, because it was not possible to provide housing for their 
families in the oversea area where the unit was going. This condition 
is a difficulty in the implementation of Operation Gyroscope: 

Vitalization of the officer corps: In order to maintain a vitalized 
active officer corps capable of maximum mobilization potential in time 
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of emergency and at the same time to provide increased security for 
the capable Reserve officer on active duty, the following actions have 
been taken: 

The active-duty category system for Reserve officers has been re- 
vised to provide greater security for reservists on extended active duty. 

A selective release of officers eligible to retire after 20 years active 
service has been established. 

An overage policy has been established to release Reserve officers 
upon attainment of retirement ages or at the expiration of current 
sategory if they will be unable to serve 20 years by the time they reach 
the age for retirement. 

Promotion passovers as a basis for relief from active duty have 
been extended to cover Reserve officers. 

Vitalization of NCO ranks: Here, as with the officer corps, actions 
are being undertaken with the purpose of vitalizing the backbone of 
the Army. These actions are intended to insure that we have our 
most qualified enlisted men in the positions of greatest responsibility. 
To do this, adequate promotion flow must be maintained. 

Enlisted personnel with 30 years service will be retired. 

Enlisted personnel over 55 years of age will be retired if they have 
completed 20 or more years of service. 

Enlisted reservists of grades E-7 and E-6 on extended active duty 
will be required to reenlist in the Regular Army on completion of 
current tour or will be relieved from active duty. 

Retired personnel in all grades on active duty will revert to retired 
status at completion of current tour. 

An action intended to improve the prestige of noncommissioned 
officers is the NCO-specialist program described to the committee last 
year. This program has been implemented. You will recall that 
under this plan only these positions of command and leadership retain 
the NCO identification—other positions have been redesignated as 
specialist positions. 

Limitations: We are, however, a long way from a satisfactory goal; 
therefore, additional measures designed to further increase career at- 
tractiveness are required. A recent worldwide survey indicates a 
housing deficit of over 95,000 units through fiscal year 1956. This 
takes into consideration family housing authorized under the various 
construction programs. Realizing the immediate morale effect of 
lack of adequate family housing, which results in forced separation of 
families, the Army is keenly aware that vigorous and continuous effort 
must be made to obtain adequate family housing on a reasonable parity 
with the average American civilian. 

Pending legislative proposals which the Army considers to be of 
high importance are the new dependent medical-care bill, the Regular 
Army Augmentation Act, the proposal to provide readjustment pay 
for nonregular officers separated from active duty involuntarily, and 
the Servicemen’s and Veterans Survivors’ Benefit Act which corrects 
the inequities between the benefits currently afforded to reserve and 
regular personnel. Additionally, this act relates compensation to the 
widow with the rate of pay the military member was receiving at the 
time of death. 


ECONOMIES IN MILITARY PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


We have taken action to effect better utilization of manpower avail- 
able to the Army. Secretary Brucker brought to your attention the 
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fact that our combat forces and their supporting elements increased 
from 59 percent of our total military strength in fiscal year 1953 to 68 
percent in fiscal year 1955 and to a projected 70 percent for the end of 
fiscal year 1956 and end fiscal year 1957. Action has been taken to 
reduce and/or reassign missions and functions at all levels of command 
so that the percentage of combat forces could be as high as possible in 
an Army of decreasing strength. General reserve units are now uti- 
lized in the performance of station support functions where this can 
be done without interfering materially with unit training. A new 
military occupational specialty structure has been developed to pro- 
vide for broad initial training of the bulk of new personnel. This new 
structure makes possible more precise identification of career special- 
ists and noncommissioned officers, improves assignment procedures 
and reduces travel and training time. 


CLOTHING AND SUBSISTENCE 


The remaining two programs in the appropriation are clothing, 
1100, and subsistence, 1200. They will be presented by the Quarter- 
master General and his assistants. 


SUMMARY 


The “Military personnel, Army” appropriation request before you 
totals $3,561 million. This is an estimate of the cost of the militar Vv 
manpower program for the active United States Army which is pro- 
gramed to enter the fiscal year at a strength of 1,034,300, to end the 
fiscal year at a strength of 1,034,500 and to have an av erage strength 
of 1,026,000. 

These strengths and the funds required to support them are exclusive 
of the 2,600 spaces recently authorized the Department of Army for 


support of the Dewline project and do not include any estimate of 
funds to cover this additional strength. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations by proj: ect and re 


| alco 
| Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1955 year 1956 Dec. 31, 1955 | cal year 1957 


No. Project 


rae 
1010 | Pay and allowances of officers $803, 567,649 | $830,645,000 | $415, 208,000 | $815, 197, 000 
1020 | Pay and allowances of enlisted | 

personnel : 2, 710, 264,471 | 2, 261, 399,800 | | 1, 153, 606, 500 | 2, 166, 592, 000 
1030 | Pay and allowances of cadets 3, 395, 000 | 4, 204, 200 | 2, 111, 500 | 4, 567, 000 


Total program 1000.____....| 3,517, 227,120 | 3, 096, 249, 000 1, 570, 926, 000 | 2, 986, 356, 000 


1 Includes obligations for monetary allowance in lieu of clothing. 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 


| Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 
year 1955 year 1956 | Dec. 31, 1955 | cal year 1957 


Project 


Total : 3, 517, 227,120 | 3, 096, 249, 000 \ 1, 570, 926, 000 | 2, 986, 356, 000 
Reimbursements... __- ee 3, 355, 241 4, 900, 000 | 5, 000, 000 


2, 991, 356, 000 


! 


atic esnneae kicks icc alee | 


3, 520, 582, 361 | 3, 101, 149, 000 ! 1, 570, 926, 000 | 
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REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to talk to us about reenlistment rates ¢ 

General Boorn. I believe that at this hearing last year General 
Young put into the record some figures of the enlistment rates as of 
December a year ago. I have corresponding figures. showing the 
Regular Army enlistment rate percentages are continuing to go up. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you give us those figures? 

General Boor. Yes. For the fiscal year 1955 the percentage for 
Regular Army reenlistments was 60.2. For the first half of the fiscal 
year 1956 they had jumped to 64.8 percent. 

I can give you the figures by months if you want them. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you put in the record the tabulation that you are 
reading from? 

General Boorn. I can put this whole sheet in the record correspond- 
ing to the one that was in last year. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 


Reenlistment rates—All components as percent of eligibles (reenlistments within 90 
days), eis years ore 1955, and 1956 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
NFonth | oe | Pe ke 
| Civ Over- sq | Civ | Over- 
jcomp; all | RA | 8S | comp all RA | 


Civ 
comp 


Over- 10 
all RA | SS 
=} —EEE ey rrr pee 
July. - | 14.3 | 
August--_- | | = | 14.5 | 
September | 13.8 | 
October... ._-- 5 14.4 | 
November 18.2 
December... .....- : |} 15.9 
January...... 16. 4 | 
February - j 2 } 13.0} £ 
March. , a | | 13.7 
April } | 188) 
May..---- a 4 . 12.4 | 7 
June....-.- ‘ tite 5 . 


} 
| 


7 | 59. 
63. 
65. 
65. 
| 68. 
51. 
37. 
29. 
| 31.3 | 
37.6 | 
39.9 | 
34. 6 | 


NOoNs crs 


/ 
NPN DN & PS So HOF 
NOROCMHDHWOR 











! ’ 
Average | 244.2 2211 | 292 285.7 | 214.7 960.2 |9 3.4 P447 | 22 





RA- (Regular Army), ineludes all Regular Army separatees eligible to reenlist. 
S8--(Sele ctive service }, includes all selective-service separatees eligible to reenlist. i si 
Civ comp—(Civilian components), includes all Reserve and National Guard separatees eligible to reenlist. 


1 Percentage increase in July and August is due to the small number of losses materializing in these months 
as a result of the 2- month early release ofselective-service personnel in June of fiscal year 1955. 


2 Yearly. 
56 months. 


Mr. S1xes. Does it compare favorably with the other services ? 

General Boorn. I am not competent to speak on that. I have not 
made acomparison. I believe that it is. 

Mr. Sixes. You can provide that information, could you not—a 
comparison with the other services? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


REENLISTMENT RATES OF THE SERVICES 


The reenlistment rates of the services are as follows: 
[Percent] 








oo l 
Navy |Marine Corps| Air Force 


Fiscal year 1954 . 2 | 23.7 | 18.1 
; 14.2 | 20.6 | 
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The rates for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force are quoted from a release 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on January 5, 1956. 

The Regular Army reenlistment rate is three times higher than it was in fiscal 
year 1954. During fiscal year 1954 the Regular Army reenlistment rate was 
21.1 percent, for fiscal year 1955 it was 60.2 percent, and during the first half of 
fiscal year 1956 it has been 64.8 percent. However, the Army composite reen- 
listment rate, made up of reenlistments from inductees, civilian component per- 
sonnel on active duty and the regular personnel, is only approximately twice as 
high. In fiscal year 1954 the Army composite rate was 14.2 percent, for fiscal 
year 1955 it was 14.7 percent and during the first half of fiscal year 1956 it has 
been 28.3 percent. The composite rate is a function of the components of the 
losses for the particular year in question; i. e., number of losses of inductees, 
Reserve or National Guard on active duty, or regular personnel. 

The current Army composite reenlistment rate (first half fiscal year 1956) is 
28.3 percent as compared to first quarter fiscal year 1956 rates of 26.3 percent for 
the Navy, 30.9 percent for the Marine Corps, and 45.8 percent for the Air Force. 
For the first half of fiscal year 1956 the Regular Army reenlistment rate is 64.8 
percent. 

General Boorn. We are rather proud of that reenlistment rate as 
far as the Regular Army is concerned. Only once in any month of 
the first 6 months of 1956 did we drop below 60 percent. We went 
down to 56.1 in September. In the last month, December, it was 71.5 
percent for a 6-month average of 64.8 percent. 

Mr. Srxezs. Is it substantially higher than we have had for a num- 
ber of years? 

General Boor. Yes. 


UTILIZATION OF ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Sixes. That is an encouraging sign, I would say. 

Are you familiar with the present picture on the utilization of 
ROTC graduates? Has it ceased to be a problem? I am sure you 
know what I am directing my inquiry toward—the fact that for a year 
or two you had more graduates than you had spaces. We had to make 
special provision for them. What is the picture now? 

General Bourn. The picture now is that the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 provides that such officers can be trained for 6 months and then 
revert to the Ready Reserve. We are availing ourselves of that pro- 
vision so that any extra ROTC graduates, over and above the Regular 
Army active duty requirements, will be given their 6 months’ train- 
ing and revert to the Regular Reserves so the problem does not exist 
any more. 

Mr. Sixes. You are not disturbed about the problem of finding a 
use for them now? 

General Boorn. No, not a bit. We do still have a problem with 
respect to the ROTC graduate. As you well know, the ROTC was 
set up to provide officers for the Reserve Corps. We have to build up 
the ROTC so that it will provide a greater number of graduates that 
will go, after basic training, directly into the Reserve assignments 
rather than coming on active duty. 

Mr. Srxes. Under the law can you achieve that satisfactorily, or 
does it require modification ? 

General Boor. Under the law we can achieve that ear’ 
yes. There is a question in my mind with regard to building up the 
enticements and inducements so that young men will take the full 
4 years ROTC, the commission on graduation and go into the Reserve. 
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It is a question of improving the desire of the young men to take those 
courses. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have an accurate picture of the present situa- 
tion insofar as it reflects a desire on the part of the graduates to take 
a period of active-duty training? 

General Boorn. I believe that we have some statistics, a sampling 
of the current situation. I will have to furnish that information for 
the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


RESULTS OF REPORT OF THE ARMY SURVEY REGARDING DESIRES OF THE ROTC 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS FOR ACTIVE Duty FoR 2 YEARS OR 6 MONTHS ACTIVE 
Duty FoR TRAINING 
In December 1955 the Department of the Army conducted a survey of ROTC 

commisioned officers and cadets eligible for a commission and available for fiscal 

year 1957 active duty, regarding the preferences of these individuals for 2 

years active duty or 6 months active duty for training. The result of this 

survey is as follows: 
ROTC graduates desiring 2 years active duty: 57 percent. 
ROTC graduates desiring 6 months active duty for training: 43 percent. 
The above percentages are the result of a single survey. Economic, domestic, 
or military reasons may create changes in the desires of the young men polled. 

These same factors may also serve to alter the desires of. graduates in future 

years thus changing the expressed percentages. Furthermore, an undetermined 

number of the young men polled who expressed a preference for 2 years active 
duty rather than 6 months undoubtedly did so in order to shorten their total 
period of military obligation rather than because of interest in military careers. 


THE 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Now, what do you know about personnel problems, or 
other problems in connection with the 6 months’ training program ? 
Apparently the program is not living up to expectations. Although 
there have been some optimistic predictions there is nothing at the mo- 
ment to indicate the program tiie enjoyed any appreciable success. 
Are you prepared to discuss it, or will someone else have to do that? 

General Boorn. I would prefer to have our Reserve man talk about 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, we would like a complete story on the 
new Reserve training program, with special emphasis on the 6 months’ 
training feature. 

General Lawton. We will include that in the overall presentation 
of the Reserve Forces Training Act. 

(Norr.—See p. 1202 for the presentation referred to.) 


VITALIZATION OF OFFICER CORPS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you comment further on your statement regarding 
the vitalization of the officer corps? What does that mean ? 

General Boorn. That program was put into effect in an effort to 
accomplish two things: We wanted to get the officer corps in better 
stature, the active-duty corps, in case of general mobilization. That 
paralleled, as you remember, the Reserve Officers’ Personnel Act of 
1954. We wanted also to give what you might call the career re- 
servists a feeling of belonging, so that they would not have to be 
under what seemed to be a 3-year doubtful tenure. We have done 
away with the term “category” and have made an active-duty category, 
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so that as an individual’s category runs out the officer knows that if 
he is qualified he will get an active-duty category to carry him un- 
til 20 years of service, other things being equal, and then he can retire. 
If he is not accepted for indefinite extension he is turned down right 
then and there for good and sufficient reasons and not extended. 

Of course, where we are most frustrated is that we cannot promise 
every Reserve officer on active duty that there will not be a cut in 
the Army, and if there comes a cut in the Army, we have to get rid 
of some officers and the Reserve officers must go first. 


NUMBER OF RESERVE AND REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the relative number of Reserve officers to the 

Regular Army officers ¢ 
eneral Booru. It is 3 to 1. By the end of the fiscal year 1957 

it will be 26.5 percent Regular Army, if there is not any Regular Army 
augmentation. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe that it would be well to place into the record 
a nae showing the number of Reserve and permanent officers in each 

ade, 
ee Boorn. Yes. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows :) 


Commissioned officer strength by component and grade 


| June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 
i } 


Reserve Reserve A RA Reserve 
and AUS . and AUS . , and AUS 


3 | : 493 3 
514 0 | i 4, 225 765 
Lieutenant colonel ; 5, 671 , 205 | 6,830 5, 435 
Major 12, 751 : i 2, 78 287 4, 330 12, 840 
Captain.._.___-| 6,092/ 22,872 | | 6,106 5: 775 | 6,120 24, 075 
First lieutenant. _- 7 17, 015 19, 117 | 325 4, 207 16, 011 
Second lieutenant- il | 22, 859 | | 1,175 | 18, 042 | 50 | 1,195 15, 571 


| 


j 


Total.......| 27, 200 81,685 | 1,912 | 27,300 





78,100 | 1,700 | 27, 400 | 74,700 | 1,300 





Warrant officer strength by component and grade 


June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 


RA | Reserve| NG 


AUS RA /|Reserve) NG| AUS | RA |Reserve}] NG|AUS 


265 187 | 12 113 270 207 | 10) 168 270 | 240] 10 135 
857 489 | 31 349 895 550 | 25 255 895 | 642! 25 158 
248 | 3,621 | 86 | 2,984 225 | 4,093 | 58 | 2,720 225 | 4,674] 58 | 2,068 


11/ 1,082] 7] 257 10! 1,150! 7 57 10 | 1,244) 7 39 


Total | 1,381 | 5,379 | 136 | 3,703 | 1,400 | 6,000 | 100 | 3,200 | 1,400 | 6,800 | 100 
| 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS 


Mr. Srges. On page 3 of your statement you stated the increase of 
200 in the fiscal year 1956 strength is due to an increase in the number 
of cadets from 1,800 to 2,000. What is the basis for this increase? 

General Boorn. It is just a coincidence on the end of the fiscal year. 
The cadets graduate each year in June. The new class does not come 
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in until immediately after the start of a fiscal year, so the end of 
fiscal year 1956 shows a different number than the beginning of fiscal 
year 1957. It is usually the difference between the size of an incoming 
class and the size of an outgoing class, which is generally smaller. It 
happens that the totals in the calculation this year run 200 higher 
than we ended the previous fiscal year with. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. On page 24 of the justifications, section 4, there is a tabu- 
lation entitled “Nonreimbursable Support to Other Agencies and 
Activities.” On the following page there is an explanation stating 
in part: 

Distribution of nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities is 
based on an armywide study completed in September 1955. 

I think that you should give us a further explanation of that table 
and the study referred to. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 























1955 | 1956 1957 
Department of Air Force. -.-- ja las pk wields ak aeEa ease $37, 467,000 | $38, 767, 000 $42, 003, 000 
BOAR WAP GOIRME. 6.565 csc-.ccencsescs a 9, 155, 000 | eo a 
Support previously performed by SC ARWAF (trans- 
ferring to Army on Mar. 1, 1956) e Pecket dete 13, 201, 000 39, 604, 000 
~ | 
Total... bb deen dawuekew hte deta eas iad 46,622,000 | 58, 298, 0U0 ™ 607, 000 
Department of the Navy-- ; paghthcs x aawatinas 9, 591, 000 9, 576, 000 568, 000 
Mutual defense assistance program De acaidigs rx ..| 27,095, 000 27, 002, 000 * 955, 000 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pact cage dealeiatendd eae 16, 479, 000 17, 072, 000 17, 072, 000 
Europe-Central Army Group NAT i Se aN tc ete 5, 069, 000 5, 251, 000 5, 251, 000 
Boeri weanons protect... 6... cos... cc se eee itataaeel 2. 118, 000 2, 194 000 2, 194, 000 
United Nations miscellaneous forces in Korea____- nadachaatena 1, 924, 000 1,993 000 1, 993, 000 
Alaska communication system (commercial serv ices) ___- | 1, 782, 000 1, 846, 000 1, 846, 000 
United Nations Command Military Armistice Commission___| 1, 645, 000 1, 704, 000 1, 704, 000 
Korean civil assistance with International Coordinating 

Agency and Office of Economic Coordination (transferring | 

to ICA-State Department on Dec. 31, mye eo 1, 193, 000 | cit aa 
Support group (classified) _____- de onde a 1, 006, 000 | 1, 042, 000 1, 042, 000 
Neutral nations inspection team (K' orea) - 911, 000 944, 000 944, 000 
Armed Forces assistance, Korea and U. N. Command Mili- | 

tary Armistice Commission. --.....---.--- Sintekdelins destained 777, 000 805, 000 85, 000 
nn ran a i 731, 000 | 757, 000 757, 000 
U. 8. Public Health, Veterans’ Administration, and U. 

Coast Guard cy; ripler H ospital, USARPAC)_.....--..-_--- 584, 000 605, 000 605, 000 
White H ouse Signal Agency -- Exiceucane en tcalten 557, 000 | 577, 000 577, 000 
NATO training staff, Central Army Group. Set ie ees 387, 000 401, 000 401, 0600 
All others_...._-- eee’ ua ad isiaaaicsueaae 8, 276, 000 fam. 574, 000 8, 428, 000 

Total. ......-.- a ee 126, 747,000 | 139, 877, 000 | 161, 749, 000 





General Boorn. May I ask Colonel Ingmire of my office to respond 
to that? 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly. 

Colonel Inemire. This survey is in terms of dollars, sir, not in 
terms of manpower, because it was made in terms of equivalent man- 
power being used to su yport activities outside the Department of the 
Army. We have n+ who furnish a percentage of their time to 
other activities. These are not people who are 100 percent of the 
time in support of other activities. For instance, they might support 
the Army 70 percent of their time and 30 percent of their time would 
be devoted to a variety of other activities, such as the assistance listed 
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on page 24 of the budget. Do you want that discussed in further 
detail ? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Colonel Inemrre. The Department of the Navy support, I believe, 
is almost entirely for administration. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems that you are doing more and more work for 
other services and paying for it out of Army funds. It is $161,700,000 
for this fiscal year as against $139,800,000 for the fiscal year 1956, 
and $126,700,000 for the fiscal year 1955. 

Colonel Inemire. Yes. Part of that is a more refined identifica- 
tion of the support that we are furnishing other activities. In last 
year’s 1956 budget the estimated nonreimbursable support showed at 
about $7 million. We have had a survey made since then to defi- 
nitely tie it down. Last year it was a partial listing of 100 percent 
nonreimbursable support. This year it is more complete and is re- 
lated to the equivalent type of support. 

I made an incomplete statement a moment ago on the Department 
of the Navy. Primarily that is support that is furnished in the 
Far East. It is about $4 million. The rest of it includes support 
such as is furnished by the Army hospitals, particularly Tripler 
Army Hospital in Hawaii. 

SCARWAF 


Mr. Stxes. What is the story on SCARWAF? 

Colonel Inemire. SCARWAF goes out of existence the Ist of 
March this year. The mission that was performed by SCARWAF 
will now be performed by the Army. There will be about 13,500 peo- 


ple required to perform that support. It is primarily engineer support. 
There was one signal unit, I believe, sir. For the 13,500 which will 
perform that mission, we have been given an incréase in end strength 
of 7,500. That takes into consideration our previous strength of 
1,027,000 which included 6,000 who were in the training plant train- 
ing for SCARWAF. 

The training plant requirement, including the trainees as well as 
the trainers and overhead, is now reduced to about 1,850. 

General Lawton. If you will notice the 3 columns, fiscal year 1955, 
fiscal year 1956, and fiscal year 1957, the differences are accounted 
for almost entirely by those top 3 lines. The SCARWAF costs were 
originally charged to the Air Force and now the Army has taken it 
over. 

NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORTS 


I might say in that regard, as far as our nonreimbursable support 
to the other services is concerned, this last year we have been making 
extensive studies in that area. As Colonel Ingmire remarked, we 
have refined our studies a bit more now and are going into it with 
greater thoroughness to find exactly where we are doing things for 
the other services with a view to obtaining recovery, either by having 
the other services perform the services for themselves, or by obtaining 
reimbursement. Many times we find it is going to take time to make 
that adjustment as this nonreimbursable support has been given on 
the basis of agreements made some time ago, and it is going to be 
necessary to renegotiate the agreements with the other services. 
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That is a definite problem that we are going into, trying to better 
our condition in that regard. 


. MoveMENTSs, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, fiscal Estimate, fis-| Actual as of Estimate, fis- 











| 
: 
No. Project | year 1955 | cal year 1956 | Dec. 31, 1955 | eal year 1957 
a cere ee ee enn ee . 
1311 | PCS movement of individuals.____.....| $153, 445,205 | $106, 653,000 | $61,300,000 | $124, 768, 000 
1321 | PCS movement of organized units. --__- | 7, 058,585 | 16, 177, 000 4, 900, 000 | 17, 410, 000 
1331 | PCS movement (MSTS) individuals | 
and units BS | 92,221,538 | 77,828,000 | 46, 487, 269 | 83, 281, 000 
" cae anneal icealanidihaian iamiaiaaniaa 
Total program 1300 252, 725, 328 | 200, 658,000 | 112, 687, 269 | 225, 459, 000 
| 
' 


ati | ney ie. 








Nore.— The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimbursements 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Actual, fiscal Estimate, fis-| Actual as of | Estimate, fis- 








Project | year 1955 | cal year 1956 | Dec. 31, 1955 | cal year 1957 
| | 
ee ST ahe ee seme SMe te Oe orc Ea y aenk 
i a A | $252, 725, 328 | $200, 658,000 | $112, 687, 269 $225, 459, 000 
Reim! ursements.. 2, 867, 000 700, 000 iba e 50, 000 
nn el ee ae 2, 085, 533 sl 
Total_ 





255, 592, 328 | 201, 358, 000 | 114, 772, 802 225, 509, 000 





Mr. Sixes. Let us talk about budget program 1,300 “Movements, 
permanent change of station.” 

Last year you spent $200 million. This year you are going to spend 
$225 million, if the Congress approves the request. 

Is that $200 million for the fiscal year 1956 realistic, or is it a figure 
that is going to be increased by supplemental requests ? 

General Boorn. The fund reprograming that was discussed yester- 
day will bring that up to about $226,500,000 for 1956, which is about 
$1 million more than that for 1957. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think the 1957 figure is a realistic figure, or will 
that require implementation at some later date ? 

General Boorn. Considering the fact that that figure has no con- 
tingencies in it, it is realistic. If there is something that develops 
that we cannot foresee, we may again have to reprogram funds. This 
is the best estimate we can make. We think that is a realistic figure 
without any contingency factor in there. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that not have the effect of saying that efforts by 
Congress to reduce travel allowance appropriations are of no avail, 
that you are going ahead and spend what you think is necessary ? 

General Boorn. I would not say the efforts were of no avail because 
we have done our best to comply in the reduction of travel. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that you are trying, and I appreciate the com- 
plete detail with which you presented that important subject to this 
committee. There is no doubt in my mind the Army is trying to cut 
down on travel costs, but it does not seem to have had a lot of success 
at it. 

You have given us a comprehensive story on it, and I do not find too 
much’ fault with what you have said. 
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CONTINGENCIES 


You say on page 13 of your statement— 


We have not included in our estimates any funds to cover unforeseeable actions, 
such as those described in the fiscal year 1956. We have not included in this 
appropriation any funds for contingencies. 

You have already touched on that to some extent, but let us explore 
it a little further. 

Does this reflect any change from prior presentations, or just why 
did you include that language ? 

General Boorn. Well, in our effort to keep the PCS travel costs 
down this year, we watched everything we possibly could. Every 
time an unexpected cost has come into travel we have paid more atten- 
tion to it this year than we have before, and we have found those 
things we could not possibly have foreseen ran up to a significant 
figure this year. So it might be that the same thing will happen in 
the future. We mention that there are no contingencies in there 
just to show that we have kept this estimate to the minimum that we 
think it possibly can be. 

Mr. Srxes. You are going to have a smaller Army next year than 
you have had during the current year, and yet you estimate about the 
same cost for travel. 

General Boorn. $1 million less. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it not be reasonable to expect that there would be 
a greater reduction in travel costs, for a smaller army ? 

General Boorn. All other things being equal, that is true. If, 
however, there are more changes in deployment in the new fiscal year 
than in the old, and more requirements for personnel readjustments, 
then the strength of the Army does not necessarily furnish a basis for 
estimating travel. (See p. 161 for comparison of fund requirements. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Does it necessarily follow that you have to have more 
deployment and more personnel adjustments, or readjustments? Can- 
not you adopt a hard and fast policy against an increased amount of 
redeployment and personnel readjustments ? 

General Boorn. We could, but it would hurt the Army very badly. 
It would hurt our effectiveness. 

Mr. Srxes. In what way ? 

General Bootn. For example, suppose that we said we will freeze 
the 187th Airborne Regimental Combat Team to Fort Bragg and we 
will freeze the 508th where it is and we will not form the 101st experi- 
mental division that we are going to form right after the fiscal year, we 
would then be taking the position that we would not be doing anything 
for the benefit of the future, or the future organization of the Army, 
or advancement in techniques and methods. I think that it would hurt 
the Army considerably if we would take a position, for example, that 
we would freeze deployments, that we would not put in any new Nike 
battalions around United States cities. We would hurt our defense 
posture. 

If we did not send any of the new weapon battalions overseas we 
would not be giving the advanced equipment to our overseas com- 
manders who are in the hot seat. We would be doing that just in an 
effort to save on travel. I think that the travel has to be considered 
as part and parcel of the Army’s mission, and the Army’s improvement 
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of techniques and posture. I do not see how we could possibly apply 
a policy like that without definitely hurting the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Do all of these movements include permanent change 
of station of both units and individuals ? 

General Boorn. Yes. In the case of the organization of this new 
experimental division, there will be individuals besides those two 
regimental combat teams that will be brought to that same station. 
There will be selected individuals who have certain schooling and 
certain qualifications brought into it. 


POLICY FOR PERSONNEL TRANSFERS 


Mr. Srxzs. I think most of the trouble has been with the amount of 
individual travel rather than unit movement. It seems that there has 
been, and continues to be, a great deal of transfer of personnel from 
station to station. 

What policy do we follow, and who, specifically, is in charge of the 
responsibility for holding personnel transfers to a minimum ¢ 

General Boorn. In my office there are personnel who develop the 
policies. They study continuously in an effort to find more areas 
where we can apply policies that will affect it. 

Within the Adjutant General’s Office are the actual agencies that 

ut out the orders and screen the orders before they are put out. 
‘hey get out the levies that fill the overseas requisitions, and things of 
that sort. Within the Army areas and the overseas commands the 
commanders have various responsibilities. Overseas there are no 
restrictions other than the desire for economy and a knowledge of 
the Department of the Army policy put on the overseas commanders 
as to the movement of their own officers and men within their own 
commands. 

Within the continental armies, the Army commanders are restricted. 
They cannot move the officers unless given permission by the De- 
partment of the Army. 

With respect to the inductees, of course, they can move them. They 
have to be permitted to order those people because they have to order 
them from various training establishments without having them 
come back to the Department of the Army for permission. 


MOVEMENT OF INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. Srxes. You show a much greater increase between fiscal year 
1956 and 1957 in the movement of individuals. Are those individuals 
in some cases a part of the organized units that are being moved, or 
is that a completely separate item ? 

General Boorn. This covers travel independent of any organization, 
and is broken into two parts—the land travel of individuals and the 
transportation over the ocean. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear the place where you need most to make 
improvements is on th movement of individuals. 

Are there any restrictions in effect on the movement of individuals 
that were not in effect a year ago when the fiscal year 1956 budget was 
justified ? 

General Boorn. The 2-year policy has been placed into effect since 
a year ago that the normal tour of officers in the United States will 
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be 2 years before they will be changed except for cogent reasons that 
are approved by the Department of the Army level, and not anywhere 
short of that, and then the restriction that all officers and enlisted 
personnel down to corporals with 4 years of service cannot be moved on 
a permanent change of station more than once each fiscal year without 
the approval of the Secretary of the Army and personnel in these 
grades without dependents cannot be moved except with Department 
of Army approval. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE AT A POST 


Mr. Sikes. It seems to be that there could be but very few justifi- 
cations for a man being moved more frequently than once a year. 
Do you know what the average length of service in a post is for men in 
the Army ? 

General Booru. On a post? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Boorn. I think it is about 1 year. The average are these: 
I should say before this that the reason why the average shows as it 
does is because we have such a high proportion of inductees and in- 
ductees move so often in their first period of service. Inductees have 
to move from the point of enlistment to their first training; some move 
at the end of 8 weeks; and they all move at the end of 6 months to 
overseas or permanent continental United States stations; and prior 
to completion of their 24 months’ tour they are then moved to a post 
near their home for separation. When you add all those moves into 
the total, it gives an unbalanced figure because our inductee move- 
ments are high. 

The total for enlisted men is one move in 11 months on the average. 
The aggregate of all personnel in the Army is one move in 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat that? 

General Bcoru. One move every 12 months. 

Mr. Forp. For officers and enlisted men? 

General Boorn. That is on the average, whereas for the enlisted men 
it is one move in 11 months. : 

Mr. Srxes. Is that picture any better than it was a year ago? 

General Boorn. I will have to put that in the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Last year there was furnished for the record informa- 
tion relating to the frequency of changes of station based on a person- 
nel survey of the Army for a 12-month ro ending June 30, 1954. 
This information appears on page 302 of the hearings of last year. I 
would like to know if comparable information is available for the 
period ending June 30, 1955. 

General Boorn. I will get that and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Boorn. As I recall, you said that information was for the 
period ending June 30, 1954. I would hazard a guess that it will be 
not as good for the period ending June 30, 1955, because we had a 
terrific strength reduction that began in April from overseas and May 
and June, where the number of people we had intended to bring home 
and discharge in the early part of fiscal year 1956 were released at the 
end of 1955, which created quite a turmoil, so that those statistics 
should go up. 
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Mr. Sixes. When you prepare your table you may place an inter. 
pretation in the record with it. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated average number of permanent changes of station '* 


Average time between PCS 
moves for the 12-month period 
Number ending— 
of moves 


Type personnel 


30 June 1954 31 May 19552 





ee CS Bo iin ca a cnnccbeedadsdudewes 1 | 14to 15 months__-} 18 months. 
Ta SS a a ed renee nienniere 1 | 18 months 16 months. 
Enlisted men: 
(a) Master sergeant, sergeant Ist class, sergeant, cor- 1 | 11 to 14 months__-} 15 months. 
poral with more than 7 years’ service. 
(b) Corpora] with less than 7 years’ service, private lst 1 | 9to 10 months_. 10 months, 
class, private 2, and private 1. 
IS ik be tied ti iiicde hab aire eer dicedlnitdndunstivadialeie 2 1 11 mouths: ........ 12 months, 


1 Personnel] attending service schools generally must move twice during the year. Obviously, those 
individuals who change stations 2 or more times in the course of a year contribute heavily to total Army 
permanent change of station. Actions have been taken to reduce the number of these cases, but the con- 
stant flow in and out of the Army of inductees and 2-year obligated service officers will continue to distort 
the picture. 

2 This survey indicates that of the total male commissioned officers on duty as of May 31, 1955, an es- 
timated 47 percent did not move during the fiscal year ending on that date, and that an additional 43 percent 
moved only once. The Army’s male enlisted strength on December 31, 1955, was 36.3 percent selective- 
service personnel. Selective-service personnel and newly enlisted men move most frequently. Longer 
service personnel, as previously indicated, average about 15 months between moves. 

3 Dates shown above apply to personnel on active duty, therefore exclude PCS movements involved 
in separations. 


DISLOCATION ALLOWANCE AND NONTEMPORARY STORAGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 


Mr. Sikes. You state there have been two additions to the travel 
budget program, dislocation allowance and nontemporary storage of 
household goods. As these are new items, I think you should explain 
in more detail what they are and what amount of money is requested 
for each of them. 

General Boorn. The dislocation allowance is a part of the Career 
Incentive Act passed by the last session of this Congress. That pro- 
vides that the equivalent of 1 month’s rental allowance will be paid 
as a dislocation allowance to cover part of the personal cost of move- 
ment. That has been entered as a separate item. It has been put 
in PCS allowance this year whereas last year we had it as an item 
of pay and allowances in program 1000. Colonel Ashworth can give 
you the figures. 

Colonel Asowortn. In the 1957 estimate we have $15,684,000, and 
in the 1956 estimate we have $17,349,000 for dislocation allowance. 

For nontemporary storage, for 1957 we have $3 million, and for 
1956 we have $1.5 million. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sres. I believe it would be well to have a complete statement 
on that showing exactly what it is and what it does. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


NONTEMPORARY STORAGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Public Law 245, Eighty-fourth Congress, approved August 5, 1955, amended 
section 303 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 relating to transporta- 
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tion and storage of household goods of military personnel on permanent change 
of station. 

The amendment provides that nontemporary storage of baggage and household 
effects may be authorized in Government facilities, or in commercial faciilties 
whenever such storage is considered to be more economical to the Government ; 
provided, however, that in no instance shall the weight stored plus the weight 
transported in connection with a change of station exceed the maximum weight 
limitation fixed by regulations promulgated by the respective Secretaries where 
not otherwise fixed by law; and provided further, that nontemporary storage 
of baggage and household effects shall not be authorized for a period longer 
than 1 year from the date members are separated from the service, except that 
a longer period may be authorized by regulations promulgated by the respective 
Secretaries where a member is confined in a hospital or in its vicinity under- 
going medical treatment on date of separation. 

Installation transportation officers are responsible for (a) determining the 
most economical means of storage of household goods of each individual; (0b) 
determining suitability of commercial storage space; (c) arranging for the 
storage space in accordance with current procurement procedures; (d) furnish- 
ing storage location to military member concerned; and (e€) maintaining records 
of household goods in storage, including written request for storage, location 
of storage, and information to insure time limitation is not exceeded. 

Because nontemporary storage of household furniture is considered of benefit 
to military personnel as has been the case in the temporary storage of house- 
hold effects (plus the packing, crating, and transportation charges associated 
with their movement), costs of identifiable nontemporary commercial storage 
are paid from the military personnel appropriation. 


DISLOCATION ALLOWANCE 


The payment of a dislocation allowance is authorized by section 303 (c) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by the Career Incentive Act 
of 1955. 

The act provides that a member of the uniformed service whose dependents 
are authorized to move and actually move in connection with his permanent 
change of station shall be entitled to a dislocation allowance equal to his monthly 
basic allowances for quarters. A member in pay grade E—4 with over 4 years 
of service or any grade above E-—4 is entitled to the allowance. For officers the 
allowance ranges from $85.50 to $171 depending on rank; for enlisted personnel 
the range is from $77.10 to $96.90. The act further provides that a number 
shall be entitled to the dilocation allowance for not more than 1 permanent 
change of station during any fiscal year, except on finding of the Secretary of 
the Department concerned that the exigencies of the service require more than 
1 such change of station during any fiscal year. The limitation does not apply 
to members ordered to service schools as a permanent change of station. Neither 
is it applicable in time of war or national emergency. The allowance is not 
payable when ordered from home to first duty station or from last duty station 
to home. 

The reason for authorization of the dislocation allowance is the variety of non- 
reimbursable costs which are incurred in connection with the move of depend- 
ents on a permanent change of station. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE RATES 


Mr. Sixes. Last year adjustments had been made in the MSTS 
rates that were not fully reflected in the estimates. Does that situa- 
tion apply this year? 

General Boorn. We have no knowledge now as to any change. I 
can get an expert from the Transportation Corps in here if you want 
the details, but is no estimate of a change in rates. 

Mr. Sixes. The rates are now fully reflected in the estimates? 

General Bootu. Yes: 

_ Mr. Srxes. You might insert in the record a full statement explain- 
ing what happened last year as compared with this year. 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Minirary SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE RATES 


The estimate for ocean transportation submitted to Congress last year was 
computed on the basis of the fiscal year 1955 rates established by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service, effective July 1, 1954. Revised tariff rates issued 
by the Military Sea Transportation Service were received by the Department 
of the Army in February 1955, too late for revision of the President’s budget. 
The effect of the rate revision was considered by the committee in its hearings 
in March 1955, and appropriate adjustment in the estimate was made at that 
time. 

The guidelines for formulation of budget estimates by the Department of 
the Army do not permit provision for such contingencies as possible rate changes. 
It is therefore necessary that the estimate of the Army be computed on the 
basis of rates in existence when the estimate is submitted. 

The estimate for ocean transportation for permanent change of station move- 
ments for fiscal year 1957 was computed using the tariff rates developed and 
published by the Military Sea Transportation Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. These rates are applicable for fiscal year 1956, and are 
the latest available, having been published in November 1955. As of this date, 
no revision has been made in this tariff, and the Army has had no indication 
from the Military Sea Transportation Service that the rates will be adjusted 
during fiscal year 1956. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service operates under the Navy industrial 
fund, and the rates established are designed to provide sufficient revenue to 
finance its annual operations. The rates generally are adjusted annually by 
the Military Sea Transportation Service to provide necessary revenues, based 
upon the anticipated volume and traffic pattern of the three shipper services 
(Army, Navy, and Air Force). A preliminary review of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service financial statements through December 31, 1955, indicates some 
adjustment in rates can be expected, effective July 1, 1956. The effect of these 
adjustments cannot be assessed at this time. 


OtTHerR MILITARY PERSONNEL Costs 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 








} 
| 


| 
Actual, | Estimate, | Actualas | Estimate, 








| 
‘ | 
No. Project fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | SS year 
| 1955 i 1956 1955 1957 
"tad ~ = |" L 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and | | 
escaped military prisoners___-_- Actas $1, 000, 000 | $1, 000, 000 735,000 | $1, 000, 000 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits... ___-._- | J, 780, 000 | 1, 700, 000 830,000 | 1, 600, 000 
1431 Death gratuities. ___- Rar’ 1, 875, 000 2, 361, 000 800,000 | 2, 240, 000 
1441 | Mortgage insurance _ - --- ‘ . 32, 887 150, 000 | 50, 888 | 255, 000 
| te PEOIION MOODS oo ono ic es dene sail 4,087, 887 | | 65, 211, aoa 2, 415, 888 | "5,095, 000 





Note.—The obligations through December 31 shown above exclude éceneemene and include 
reimbursements; conversely the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reim- 
bursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Actual, | Estimate, | Actualas | Estimate, 








Project fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiseal year 
1955 1956 1955 1957 
Total | $4, 687,887 | $5, 211, 000 | $2,415,888 | $5, 095,000 
Reimbursements ____- 414, 000 900, 000 |_...:.. 300, 000 
Deutschemark. .........--.--.-. wai pel idiot 778 |. 
meen. 2st. 3 _..| 5,101,887 | 5,511,000} 2,416, oe | 5, 395, 000 


LATTE AOE S 





Mr. Sixes. Under “Other military personnel costs,” budget pro- 
gram 1400, there is very little change in the request for this program 
from last year. Are there any items in this field that should be 

salled particularly to the attention of the committee? 


75295—56——_9 
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General Booru. I will ask Colonel Ashworth to answer that. Do 
you know of any? 


Colonel AsHwortu. No. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. Srxes. On page 105 of the justifications under workload data 
and cost factors for subproject 1441, “Mortgage insurance for serv- 
icemen,” I note the fiscal year 1957 requirements are projected on the 


basis of 150 new accounts per month. How was that rate deter- 
mined ? 


General Boorn. May I ask Colonel Ashworth to respond to that? 
Mr. Srxes. Surely. 


Colonel AsHwortH. Every approved request for a mortgage loan is 
submitted to the Finance Center, which is a centralized location for 
all payments. We have certain statistical data that come in monthly 
to us. For the period April 1, 1955, to December 31, 1955, applica- 
tions for 1,187 officers and 263 enlisted have been approved. Our 
average premiums are running about $67 per month. 

In the fiscal year 1955 program we had a total of $28,131 which will 
be carried forward to the 1957 estimate. In 1956 we had $109,244, 
and an estimate for the new mortgages in 1957 of $117,625, which 
make up the $255,000. Approved applications are running on an 
average of 150 a month. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like a statement to be placed in the record to 
show exactly what this is, how it came to be a part of our budget, 
and what it 1s expected to accomplish. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MorTGAGE INSURANCE 


Payment of mortgage insurance premiums for servicemen eligible to purchase 
homes under FHA insured loans is provided for in section 222 (c) of the 
National Housing Act as amended by Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved 
August 2, 1954. The purpose of the legislation is to aid in providing housing 
accommodations for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their families, through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed 
to assist such members in financing the construction or purchase of housing. 

Principal advantages which accrue are: 

1. Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, FHA, mortgages may 
be insured by FHA when the maximum ratio of loan to value does not exceed 
95 percent of the FHA appraised value of the property and in no case to exceed 
$17,100. This provides for a lower downpayment than is normally required 
for FHA secured loans. 

2. Maximum interest which may be charged on a home loan secured under 
the act is 4% percent per annum. 

8. The act further provides mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured 
by FHA for servicemen shall be paid, during the period of ownership by the 
serviceman, from appropriations available for pay and allowances of persons 
elivible for the mortgage insurance at a rate of one-half of 1 percent of the 
unnaid balance. 

How the benefit operates is illustrated in the following example: 

Assume a house is for sale at the price of $18,000 and assume further that 
this price is also the FHA appraisal figure. An eligible service member can 
purchase this house for 5 percent down, or $900, as the FHA will guarantee a 
mortgage of $17,100. The Army will pay one-half of 1 percent of the unpaid 
balance (the mortgage insurance premium), as long as the service member 
is so entitled. Without this new provision of law, the downpayment would 
be much larger, as the usual FHA guaranty is 90 percent of the first $9,000 
and 75 percent of the balance, which would require a downpayment of $3,150 
in the example illustrated. 
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Mr. Srxzs. I would like to add, General Booth, that I think you 
made a very good statement to the committee and I feel that the com- 
pleteness with which you went into various aspects in which the com- 
mittee has previously shown considerable interest will be quite helpful 
to us. 

General Boorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. I think your statement is an excellent one, General. 


DECREASE IN SELECTIVE SERVICE TRAINEES 


On page 2 of your statement you have stated that 129,100 are in 
the trainee, transient, or patient status. If my mathematics are cor- 
lect that is about 12 percent of the total. Then on page 3 that compo- 
nent of inductees and trainees and patients was reduced to about 10 
percent, and your projection for 1957 is a little less than 10 percent. 
Is that because of a decrease in the number of selective-service men, 
a decrease in the training, or what? It looks like the patients and 
change of station people would run about average. 

General Boorn. Generally, that is correct. There are some addi- 
tional factors, but the principal factor that affects it is the number 
of inductees that are in the pipeline and the additional swelling of 
the pipeline that they cause by their frequent moves. There is a drop 
in that same period from 345,000 selective service to 224,000, and that 
is generally the cause. 

Mr. Rirey. Are you getting enough volunteers to fill up this void of 
selective-service trainees and keep the Army personnel population 
that has been stated ? 

General Booru. This is all based on an estimate. We have used a 
projected increase in reenlistment rate and used those figures thinking 
we will attain that much reenlistment and original RA enlistments. It 
is all subject to change if 18 months from now those factors do not 
turn out, but we have been able to estimate pretty well so far on that. 
Every indication, not only in our RA but other enlistments, is that we 
will have that composition of Regular Army by the end of 1957 so 
that we will have only the selective-service people of 224,000 to fill 
the void, you might say, of the size of the Army and the size of the 
regular component. 

INCREASE IN ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Rirry. I am glad to see that your enlistments are apparently 
improving. 

General Boorn. The reenlistment bonus is one of the causes. Also, 
the increased pay rate; the maintaining of some of the fringe bene- 
fits; the NCO specialist program; and Gyroscope particularly has 
caused a surge in reenlistments this year and has improved the esprit. 

Mr. River. You think that has encouraged the men 

General Booru. To have a home unit; yes. 

Mr. Ritey. To have a home unit. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 
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UNFORESEEABLE TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Foon, I direct your attention to page 15 of your statement, 
the last line of the first paragraph thereof, and I quote: 


We have not included in this appropriation any funds for contingencies. 


Why not? You are going to come up for a deficiency or balance 
the budget for us, or why have you not included any funds for con- 
tingencies ? 

General Boorn. We have never carried funds for contingencies in 
travel before. 

Mr. Frioop. You have had some unexpected and unforeseen things 
occur that have required travel. You list one or two of them which 
you could not have foreseen, and you unquestionably have had like 
experiences to a lesser or greater degree before ? 

General Boorn. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. It would occur to me that this obviously is a thing 
that is going to recur or that you have reasonable cause to believe that 
you need a contingency fund for. If you are a budget officer and you 
have an area where you think you are going within reason to have a 
contingency, is it not good practice to provide for such a contingency ? 

General Boorn. Our guidelines do not permit that. 

General Lawton. That is right, our guidelines do not permit it. 
We are prohibited from budgeting for pure contingencies. That is 
true of all departments of the Government. 

Mr. Froop. That certainly is one way of balancing a budget, is it 
not, just decide you will set aside no funds for contingencies and 
write up a good deficiency or emergency and trot up here. 

General Lawton. We are permitted’ to make our best estimate, of 
course. 

Mr. Fioop. This is obviously not your fault. 

General Lawton. But just adding 10 percent or 5 percent for con- 
tingencies is prohibited, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Very interesting ; very interesting. 


HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY 


On page 16 of your statement I see a reference in that section dealing 
with the Career Incentive Act of 1955 in which you refer to hazardous 
duty pay. Is there any reason why you cannot, if you have not, 
listed what type of service constitutes hazardous duty entitling him 
to such pay? I imagine that changes from time to time, but what 
will it be for fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Boorn. The law provides what it will be. Colonel Ash- 
worth will answer that. 

Colonel AsHwortn. The Career Incentive Act of 1955 provides that 
the following duties shall constitute hazardous duties: 

Duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, involving 
frequent and regular participation in aerial flight : 

Duty involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flights not as a 
crew member pursuant to clause (1) of this subsection ; 

Duty involving frequent and regular participation in glider flights; 

Duty involving parachute jumping as an essential part of military duty; 

Duty involving intimate contact with persons afflicted with leprosy ; 

Duty involving the demolition of explosives as a primary duty, including 
training for such duty. 
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Mr. Fioop. Hazardous duties are defined by act of Congress? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And cannot be changed by administrative action ? 

General Boorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So to add to the hazardous duties that would entitle a 
man to hazardous duty pay would require an amendment to the act? 

Colonel Asoworru. An amendment tothe Career Compensation Act 
of 1949. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, if Congress has spoken, I am sure in its 
majesty that is the end of that, but it would occur to me, if you are 
trying to provide incentives, what is the opinion of the military on 
that? Do you feel there should be some degree of discretion at some 
command level at some time or other for this category to be determined 
other than by the wheels of legislative action? What is the think- 
ing of the Army on that kind of thing? I can see how you can open 
up the door and take the lid off of Pandora’s box and run wild, but I 
take for granted you fellows do not just pick up those stars going by 
a Woolworth store. You must have some intelligence and integrity, 
and if we think enough of you to give it to you, do you not think at 
some level in your shop you can determine that without coming to 
Congress ? 

General Boorn. I have not given that much thought. I do know 
that the thinking of the Army as to what would be considered to be 
hazardous duties was reflected in the act and full hearings were held 
on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert at this point in the record, in view of my 
inquiry, whether or not the Army—I am speaking only of the Army— 
is satisfied with that definition, which in my opinion 1s a very limited 
category. I do not know what I would put in it at this moment, 
but it appears to me that is a very narrow definition in view of what 
I have heard on the subject. 

Colonel Asuworrtn. If I could go off the record I might clarify a 
statement here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Foon. I am only at this point interested in the Army. The 
reason I bring this up is, I notice that every time somebody in the 
Air Force jumps over the fence he gets flight pay regardless of age 
or previous condition of servitude, and if the Congress is so generous 
to the Air Force in giving them all sorts of flight pay, it appears to 
me there are many, many men in the Army of all grades doing a 
certain type of service who are certainly equally and sometimes more 
entitled to special pay than simply flight status and flight pay. If 
flying is so hazardous they are entitled to pay. If it is not as haz- 
ardous as everybody insists it is not any more, then I just wonder why 
the Army does not again speak up for itself? What is the matter with 
you fellows? Ican think of several things at this minute. Of course, 
if you do not want to argue with the Air Force, all right. But you 
are not fighting with the Air Force; you are presenting your own case 
here. If you feel there are reasons for hazardous duty pay in cate- 
gories that are not being compensated for in the Army, you should 

say so. Iam sure there must be. 
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HARDSHIP CASES 


I know of some cases that I consider hardship cases where a man, 
because of his MOS and there is a shortage in that category is sent to 
certain duty stations more often than he should be, or is not permitted 
to be with his family for some reason, and he has greater difficulty 
getting a compassionate transfer or a hardship discharge. In other 
words, some men in those categories are discriminated against in some 
way because of their MOS. I find no quarrel with that, if you cannot 
get them you cannot get them, but should not that man be specially 
compensated in some way? It would not be hazardous-duty pay, but 
he is entitled to some consideration or emolument or attention in 
some way. 

I just came back from north Africa a few months ago and there 
there are certain types of technicians. It is an Air Force case, but I 
am sure the Army must have some such cases. Those men are sent 
to tough duty posts, not in Iran, but Wheeler Air Force Base is no 
picnic either, and they have a problem getting normal attention be- 
cause they have critical MOS. In the Army do you have such prob- 
lems? Iam amazed if you do not have. 

General Booru. We do have the category of the rare specialist, and 
where we are short in certain specialties perhaps there are some peo- 
ple who would have to go back on overseas assignments more fre- 
quently than others. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you do for such a person ? 

General Booru. That is not hazardous duty, of course. 

Mr. F oop. I know it is not hazardous duty, but it is something. 
What is it? 

General Boor. The compensation of the highest rating in those 
MOS is one of the things that keeps the man in that type of work, but 
we have not any provision for paying him for going overseas more 
often than somebody else. 

Mr. Fioop. Should you not have? Incentive for all kinds of things 
seems to be the order of the day, and I have no objection to it, but 
nobody speaks up for this type of soldier. I know of such things 
myself. Frequently across my desk come letters from men who apply 
for hardship discharges or transfers for compassionate reasons, not 
“gold brick” cases; I can smell a “gold brick” case as well as anybody ; 
but I am not speaking of that kind of case, but a bona fide case which, 
were it not for the fact of his MOS he would receive the consideration 
which the Army would like to give him, but they say, “Yes; it is a 
proper case; yes, he should have it; but we cannot do anything for the 
man or his wife or sister or aunt or cousin because.” When a man 
runs into a case like that—and this is not an isolated case, there is a 
great deal of that. If that is so, I want the Army to look after its 
own. I am not talking about pampering or wet nursing the Army. 
This is a legitimate squawk, and I would like you to dream up some- 
thing that would give consideration at some point in your command 
to that perfectly good soldier who is not responsible for a situation 
and is being penalized, sometimes seriously. We cannot say, “You 
are in the Army now,” and let it go at that if you are doing these 
things for others. Are you clear about what I mean? 

General Boorn. I am clear about what you mean. I do not know 
that we have such cases. 
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Mr. Froop. I am telling you that you have. When I get as many 
in one district as I get in the course of a year, I am sure you have a 
number of such cases, and they are bona fide cases. These men are 
not soreheads. I am doing the squawking, not them. I have not heard 
anybody suggest this. Not one of these men is suggesting it. 

General Boorn. We certainly will look into it. 

Mr. Froop. I think you should. 


STABILIZATION IN COMMAND POSITIONS 


On page 13 of your statement, in the third paragraph thereof, 
you recite: 


Lieutenant colonels of the combat arms serving in command positions have 
been stabilized for an average of 16 months. 

That is a good thing to do, as this committee has been suggesting, 
but let me raise a flag of warning. In your eagerness to do what we 
want done, I take it for granted you will not try to save so much money 
in travel that you will jeopardize these command positions ? 

General Boorn. That is why we have set it at 16 months. We have 
had to calculate giving them each one command assignment, and that 
is why it is 16 months. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the question, but that is not the answer. 
Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School would ask me a question 
and I would answer it for about 10 minutes and he would let me go on 
and at the end he would say, “Mr. Flood, you have stated the ques- 
tion.” That is the question, but when you say you are limiting trans- 
fers, that you are extending yourself to comply with all the things 
we have been urging you to do for morale purposes, I would like the 
Army to say at any moment you think you should, “Gentlemen, there 
is something more important than saving money on transfers and 
movements of troops and that is to permit lieutenant colonels to serve 
more than 16 months.” Are you ready to say that yet ? 

General Booru. The problem is not serving more than 16 months. 
Serving more than 16 months would be more in compliance with dollar 
savings on PCS travel. We have brought it up to 16 months where 
we have had it lower. 

Mr. Fioop. This is more desirable, is it? Which is more desirable, 
to have a lieutenant colonel of a combat outfit serve less than 16 months 
or more than 16 months? 

General Boorn. As far as the colonel is concerned, more than 16 
months. 

Mr. F oop. It is desirable to have a colonel of a combat outfit serve 
more than 16 months if possible; however, because of the desire to 
save money yori have to rotate them faster ? 

General Boorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No? Is it in order to give them all a shot at it? 

General Booru. Yes. It would save money to have them serve 
longer than 16 months, Limiting the period to 16 months is done in 
order to give more officers an opportunity to receive this training. 

To answer the first part of your question when you asked if the Arm 
is ready to tell you there are other things than money to think of, 
there are morale situations in various assignments, the combat readi- 
ness of the Army, and many other factors that have to be considered. 
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Mr. Froop. I want to insist that if at any point the Army comes up 
against a problem like that in peacetime, say so. Do not come here 
with your tail between your legs because it is peacetime when you 
run into a situation like that. 

General Boorn. We certainly will say so. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 


PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION DIRECTIVE 


On page 13 you state : 


All commands have been directed that individuals normally will not be moved 
on a permanent change of station during the last year of their tour of service. 

T want to emphasize that in the record and that is why I quote it again, 
Do you know how long that directive to all commands has been on 
the books? Isthat just this year? 

General Saves, I can get you the exact date if you want it. 

Mr. Froop. I do not w ant the exact date. 

General Boorn, It is since our last presentation. 

Mr. Fioopv. Are you sure all the men in charge of these various com- 
mands can read English and it has reached all levels? 

General Boor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to assure you that is not so. Within the last year 
that has been violated within a matter of months. You cannot get} per- 
fect compliance. Some of the boys are still chiseling. You know mere- 
ly issuing the order is not enough. 

General Boorn. I would like to know if you know of some cases 
where there has been a violation. 

Mr. Fioop. Indeed I know of some cases. I have written you some 
letters on it. The brothers in the command area do not like this. Of 
course not. You have to rub their noses in it. You are having some 
trouble with that one. They want to see if you mean it. 

Do you know whether or not the other services have issued a similar 
directive ? 

General Boorn. I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert at this point in the record what the di- 
rective is for the other services? 

General Boorn. We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Air Force and the Navy do not have a specific policy similar to the Army’s— 
that individuals normally will not be moved on a permanent change of station 
during the last year of their term of service. However, the Air Force and the 
Navy, as normal administrative practice in determining reassignments, do give 
consideration to this factor. The Marine Corps does have a similar policy specify- 
ing that a man will not normally be moved during the last 9 monghs of his term of 
service. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS 


Mr. Froop. This is a very good statement on this business of move- 
ment of troops. Is there any reason why you would want to move 
them more often, keeping in mind the statement you have given us? 
All things being equal, you have them down to 1 year on an average. Is 
there any p: articular good reason why, under the circumstances as they 
are today, you Ww ould. want to move them on an av erage of more than 
once a year ? 
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General Boorn. Not on the average, no. 
Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Fioop. Last year you came up here and you were really hot 
about this Gyroscope, and we had an array of talent from the top 
command to platoon sergeants saying this was a great thing, and you 
had the committee all excited about it. We said “Do you know where 
you are going?” “Yes.” “Have advance echelons been there?” “Yes.” 
Everything was hunky-dory. “What about the dependents?” ‘They 
are crazy about it, the wives and children” and so on. 

You did not know what you were talking about. We pleaded with 
you. We said, “This is a great thing, but before you do it do not 
get jammed up with the dependents because you will get murdered.” 
Were you here / 

General Boorn. No. 

Mr. Froop. I made quite a speech about it. I thought it would be a 
great thing, but it is not. We have had trouble with the housing. It 
is not there. 

General Boorn. I do not think that was the situation last year ex- 
actly, in that we did have every bit of housing we estimated. The 
thing that has caused the housing shortage is that Gyroscope has been 
so popular with Regular Army enlisted men and officers, particularly 
those with dependents, that there is an increased demand to get into 
the units far above what we expected. Last year there was no expecta- 
tion there would be a shortage of housing, but now a problem results 
from so many more trying to get in than we estimated. Asa result we 
are short of housing overseas and have to turn them down. 

Mr. Fioop. You knew what you were doing on the first Gyroscope 
switch ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You had the housing for them ? 

General Boorn. Yes. We had to eliminate people who volunteered 
for that first move because there were more volunteers than we antici- 
pated and more married than we could handle. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to go so far as to suggest that the 
Army’s introduction of Gyroscope is bringing about more marriages ? 

General Boorn. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know why it should be off the record. 

General Boorn. I have no statistics. It looks like that, but I can- 
not prove it. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fxioop. I missed a point on that Gyroscope. I though I had you 
by the ears on that, but you slipped away on that. What do you do? 
Do you tag an outfit that is gomg to be Gyroscoped and everybody 
tries to get in it ¢ 

General Boorn. Ten months before the actual move there is an 
announcement and a first filling of a new outfit. At that time it is 
known by the commander of the outfit the number of dependents and 
dependent housing that can be allotted to him in the overseas area 
and where they will be and where the units will be stationed. He 
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accepts volunteers based on those figures. Some volunteers we have 
had to turn away because it has been more popular with the enlisted 
married men than we anticipated. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not getting into a vicious circle, are we? I am 
very much afraid that the end strength of the Army is being deter- 
mined by the strength of our merchant marine. All these things are 
beginning to appear here and there. You are not suggesting that the 
gyroscope operations are going to be determined by the number of 
dependents that we can take with us to some foreign land, are you? 

General Boorn. No. There will continue to be a restriction in the 
number of married personnel that can be accepted in gyroscope units, 
improving only as we improve our overseas housing. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, we must always keep in mind that this is a 
peacetime operation anyway. 

Mr. Mixter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. It would follow logically that, as long as the career 
incentives are working, the more success you have with that the more 
dependents you will have in the Army, because the longer a man stays 
in the service the more apt he is to be married and have children. So 
we have to accept the fact that the more career incentives you have the 
more dependents you will get in proportion. A draftee is not as apt 
to have a family as a career man. 

Mr. Fioop. Are we going to have a chance to talk to somebody else 
about gyroscope later ? 

General Booru. The Gyroscope Operation itself is a question that 
will be discussed by Military Operations, and the housing with respect 
to gyroscope will come under “Military construction, Army,” under 
“Logistics.” 

Mr. Fioop. We will talk to some officer about that later ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

General Lawron. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

(Nore.—See p. 275 for special presentation on Operation Gyro- 
scope. ) 

Mr. Srtxes. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


WepNESDAY, Frpruary 29, 1956. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Srxrs. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Forp. This morning, General Booth, you mentioned the reen- 
listment figures in response to an inquiry by the chairman. 

In making up your 1957 budget, do you make certain assumptions 
on what the reenlistment rate will be ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give for the record what you forecast those 
rates might be? 
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Colonel Asuworrtn. In the 1957 estimate we have 96,000 immediate 
reenlistments and 18,000 reenlistments from 2 to 90 days to make up 
the 114,000. Twenty-six thousand six hundred are enlistments for an 
indefinite period. 

Mr. Forp. How do those quantitative figures reflect themselves in 
percentage figures ? 

Colonel Asoworrn. I do not have that. 

Mr. Forp. I recall General Booth indicated that you were having 
about a 64 percent average. 

General Boorn. The 6-month average was 64.8 percent. 

Mr. Forp. You must be able to transpost the quantitative figures 
into a forecast percentage rate. 

General Boorn. 58.4 percent for the whole year is forecast. 

Mr. Forp. For the fiscal year 1957 you have forecast your reenlist- 
ment rate at 58.4 percent, as we understand it ? 

General Boor. 58.4 percent is used for the full year in estimating 
what our reenlistments will be, and those are converted into quantities 
and then into dollars. 

Mr. Forp. Your forecast for 1957 is 58.4 percent, and the last 6 
months indicated 64.8 percent ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is the impact of a better reenlistment rate dollar- 
wise? Is there any way that you can transpose a better reenlistment 
rate into dollars? I know that if you have a better reenlistment rate 
you have to pay more reenlistment bonuses, but correspondingly you 
will havea lesser training program. You will have other factors which 
will enter into the final result. 

General Boorn. We do not have anything that I can give you con- 
cretely on that. We are making a study of that and I can furnish it 
at the time we complete it. 

Mr. Forp. I was trying to look through the hearings for fiscal year 
1956 to see whether there was any statement which indicated what 
you then forecast your reenlistment rate would be. I have not been able 
to find that figure. Do you have what you used for a forecast for the 
fiscal year 1956 ? 

General Watson. The Regular Army reenlistment rate for 1956 
was forecast at 59.1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. And your 6-month experience from July 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1955, was 64 percent ? 

General Boorn. Now it is 64.8 percent. That 59.1 percent corre- 
sponds closely to the 60.2 percent that was our experience for the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. But your experience to date for the fiscal year for which 
you used the 59.1 percent is approximately 5 percentage points better ? 

General Watson. The experience is better ; yes. 

Mr. Forp. You have no conversion formula that can be reflected in 
dollars related to that improvement ? 

General Watson. No, sir. 

General Boorn. We can get that arithmetic quickly by converting 
that percent to numbers and then the numbers to dollars. 

Mr Forp. How would that reenlistment rate be reflected in in- 
creased personnel staying inthe Army? In other words, you forecast 
in the fiscal year 1956 you are going to have a reenlistment rate of 
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59.1 percent. Actually your records for the first 6 months indicate 
that you have a reenlistment rate of 64.8 percent. How is that reflected 
in more trained Army personnel remaining on active duty, which 
would mean less reliance on inductees or enlistees? Do you see what 
Tam driving at? 

General Boorn. I see what you are driving at, but I do not have an 
immediate answer. 

General Lawton. Are you speaking dollarwise ? 

Mr. Forp. In this instance, I was speaking of how many more 
trained people you have on duty in the fiscal year 1956 because of a 
higher reenlistment rate than you forecast when the presentation 
was made on the 1956 budget. 

General Boorn. We would have to go back each month to see the 
numbers of eligibles and multiply the factors. I do not have the fig- 
ures immediately available. Each of those percentages is based upon 
the actual numbers available for reenlistment each month and the 
numbers that actually did reenlist and are then converted to per- 
centages. There are different aggregate numbers every month, but an 
aggregate for a 6-month period could be furnished you. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection in the hearings last year General 
Westmoreland said, referring to the fiscal year 1955, that they had in 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1955, 25,000 more men on duty 
than they had forecast at the time the fiscal year 1955 budget was 
presented. That figure of 25,000 additional trained people staying 
on active duty rather than having 25,000 inductees means quite a 
difference in the quality of your Army. 

Could you get for us similar factual information for the first 6 
months of the fiscal year 1956 based on the fact that your reenlist- 
ment rate is about 5 percent higher than your forecast for the current 
fiscal year? 

General Bootn. We will furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1956—Reenlistments within 90 days 


Programed reenlistments, first half of fiscal year 1956 
Reenlistments received, first half of fiscal year 1956 


Difference 


Even though the reenlistment rate during the first half of fiscal year 1956 
has been higher than programed, the number of additional personnel received 
has not increased accordingly, due to the fact that the percent of total losses 
that are eligible to reenlist has dropped approximately 9 percentage points. 
This fact is directly relatable to the raising of the requirements for reenlist- 
ment, and the continuing involuntary release of enlisted personnel below the 
grade of E—4, who are below current minimum standards for reenlistment, after 
completion of 3 years’ service. 


COMPOSITION OF THE ACTIVE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. On pages 3 and 4 of your statement you quoted certain 
figures showing the composition of the active Army. 

Page 3 of the prepared statement indicates that the composition of 
the active Army will include 663,400, the Selective Service inductees 
will include 261,500, the Reserve component personnel in the active 
Army will be 104,300, and 5,100 will include other categories. 
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On page 4 you say : 

The projected active Army of June 30, 1957, will consist of so many in the 
Regular Army, so many Selective Service, so many Reserve components, and so 
many others. 

There seems to be a difference in the figures. Can you reconcile 
them? Is one figure the end of the fiscal year and the other the 
average ! 

General Boorn. They are entirely a year apart. One is the end of 
the fiscal year 1956, or the beginning of this year that we are going into, 
and the other is the figure for the end of the year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your forecast is that in the 12-month 
period in the fiscal year 1957 your Regular Army personnel will have 
increased about 40,000 ¢ 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And your Selective Service personnel will be reduced 
about 40,000, slightly under that ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Your Reserve components in this 12-month period will 
go about 3,000 ? 

General Boor. Will go down about 3,000. 

Mr. Forp. You are correct. 

This increase in the Regular Army personnel of about 40,000 I pre- 
sume is a reflection of your increased reenlistment rate ¢ 

General Boorn. That is correct. The reenlistments and the initial 
enlistment rate for the Regular Army, voluntary first enlistments, 
both combined. 

Mr. Forpv. Was this increase of about 40,000 in the Regular Army 
structure predicated upon the 58.4 percent reenlistment rate and a 
comparable enlistment rate ¢ 

General Boorn. Of initial enlistments. 

Mr. Forp. What was that initial enlistment rate that you used in 
this forecast ? 

General Boorn. We used the eligibles from the guard and the Re- 
serves 54.9 percent. From the inductees, 4.7 percent, or a total applied 
to everybody eligible, 32 percent. 

Mr. Forp. I wonder if we could have for the record those figures that 
you used for the forecast. 

General Boorn. I will provide those for the record. 

(Information requested is as follows :) 


INITIAL ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


The forecast of voluntary initial enlistments into the Regular Army for fiscal 
year 1957 is 96,000, an average of 8,000 per month. The estimated gain to the 
Regular Army by enlistment from an inductee status is 8,200, and by enlistment 
from the Reserve and National Guard, 6,200. The estimate of the number of 
Regular Army personnel who will reenlist during fiscal year 1957 is 99,600. 


STATUS OF ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forv. What is the status of your enlistment program? Do you 
have figures for that program which are similar to the ones you have 
for reenlistments. The problem is different, but do you have some 
kind of percentage forecast ? 
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General Boorn. Yes. I will submit that for the record. I have a 
chart here that I can supply for the record. It is in numbers rather 
than percentages. It shows that we will program 96,000 no-prior- 
service enlistments into the Regular Army for the fiscal year 1957. 
That is the same as we programed for the 1956 budget. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


No prior service enlistments 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 


——| 1957 pro- 
| Program Actual Program Actual — 





Month 


DE in ode nicaithbdas cate tacaeien J 8, 000 9, 488 9, 000 9, 223 
August 8, 000 10, 756 9, 000 9, 779 
September 8, 000 11, 138 »¢ 9, 263 
ae ae 8, 000 10, 515 8, 921 
November-__--- 8, 000 8, 501 , 7, 078 
December 8, 000 6, 555 
January -------- Se REasbideens <eewe ae 9, 000 1 26, 954 
February 6, 000 7, 059 

8, 000 7, 434 

7, 000 5, 998 

7, 000 5, 729 
8, 000 8, 838 


sessessess 


NAN POSNHS PSS 


ge 


93, 000 118, 965 ) a 96, 000 





1 On Jan. 1, 1955, the President issued Executive Order No. 10585 which officially proclaimed the end of 
Korean hostilities to be Jan. 31, 1955. Personnel entering the service subsequent to this date are not en- 
titled to certain eterans’ benefits and services. 

Mr. Forp. How was your experience rate in the 1956 budget com- 
pared to what you forecast ¢ 

General Booru. The experience rate is slightly over. 

Mr. Forp. When you say “slightly,” what do you mean? 

General Boorn. For example, with this rate it shows for 1956 we 
estimated 9,000 in July and we got 9,223. We estimated 9,000 for 
August and we got 9,779. 

For September we estimated 8,500 and we got 9,263. October we 
estimated 8,500 and we got 8,921. In November we estimated 7,000 
and we got 7,078; 6,000 for December, but we got only 5,037. January, 
9,000, and we got 8,517. 

So there were 2 months that were slightly below, 2 practically on 
the head, and the others were slightly over. 

Mr. Forv. Does that material indicate how long those enlistments 
are—2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years, or unlimited ? 

General Boorn. No. I think that 90 percent of our initial enlist- 
ments are 3-year enlistments, however. 


REENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. It appears to me that not only on your initial program, 
but your reenlistment program, the Army is doing better than the 
forecast ; in fact, they are doing a very good job. 

General Boorn. Yes. Actually our overall rate in the fiscal year 
1955 was 14.7 percent. The first 6 months’ experience for this year 
is 28.3 percent, almost double. 

Mr. Forp. In what area is that? 

General Boorn. All. Everybody who is available and qualified for 
reenlistment. The big jump has been from the Regular Army rather 
than selective service. 
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Mr. Forp. Do I understand that no selective-service inductee will 
be changed as far as station is concerned if he has less than a year 
to go on his service? 

General Boorn. That is the general rule. There are some exceptions 
to that where we can effect economies. We have DEW Line assign- 
ments, for example, which are only 7 months induration. Rather than 
send a long-term man out there and then have to reassign him upon his 
return, we send someone who has 8 or 9 months to do, we would just as 
soon send him on that type of thing, and the same thing for Thule 
in Greeland. As a general rule, however, personnel will not be moved 
within 1 year of their termination. 


MOVEMENTS OF PERSONNEL AS A RESULT OF REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Forp. These changes that you indicate on pages 14 and 15, 
such as the movement of the 187th Airborne RCT from Fort Bragg 
to Fort Campbell, were those done as a part of reorganization of the 
Army ? 

General Boot. Yes, sir. All have not actually been effected yet. 
They are part and parcel of the move that will be done before the 
end of this fiscal year. When we were preparing the budget those 
were not anticipated. The 187th RCT is part and parcel of organiz- 
ing the 101st Airborne as a new test division in the fiscal year 1957 
and will go into Campbell where that division is going to be organ- 
ized from two combat teams together with specialists particularly 
picked for the new type of organization. 


ENLISTED RESERVISTS 


Mr. Forv. On page 18 of your prepared statement you indicate as 
follows: 


Enlisted reservists of grade E-7 and E-6 on extended active duty will be 
required to reenlist in the Regular Army on the completion of current tour, 
will be relieved from active duty. 

What do you mean by that, General Booth ? 

General Bcorn. We have enlisted reservists who volunteer for ac- 
tive duty and sometimes stay on. We have National Guard men who 
come in for one tour and then stay on voluntarily for another tour. 
Those individuals will be required to terminate at the expiration of 
that particular period for which they signed up, usually 3 years, but 
maybe 2 years. They will either be aucaesel. or they will reenlist 
as a regular at that time. 

Mr. Forpv. What kind of jobs will those people hold, for example? 

General Boorn. They hold any jobs they are qualified for. There 
is no distinction made at all on the individuals because of their com- 
ponent. It is entirely on what their qualifications are; what their 
qualification records show. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 223 of the hearings of last year there is a chart 
which shows under the heading of “Travel,” the percent of distribu- 
tion according to entry into the service, training and deployment, 

SONUS, and:so forth. 
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Do we have comparable figures for the fiscal year 1956? 

Colonel AsHworrH. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How do they run? 

Colonel AsHwortH. 1956, military personnel, first duty station, 3.3 ; 
1957. 4.0. 

Travel incident to PCS within CONUS, 1956, 22.2; 1957, 23.7. 

Land travel, to, from, and within overseas commands, 1956, 65.2: 
1957, 63.7. 

Transportation of dependents and household goods upon separation 
from the service, 1956, 1.6; 1957, 1.7. 

Then we have a dislocation allowance this year that was not included 
in the table last year. For 1956, 7.7; for 1957, 7.0. 

Mr. Forp. I must be looking at a different chart from the one you 
are referring to. 

Colonel AsHwortH. Mr. Ford, last year we had to revise those fig- 
ures. For years past we have used the entire travel project, but for 
some reason last year only one project was used, and that table is in 
error. This is the revised figure this year. 

Mr, Forp. And you will insert in the hearings for this year the cor- 
rected figures in complete form ? 

Colonel] Asuwortn. Yes. 

(The table requested is as follows :) 


Breakdown of PCS usage by activity 


Percent 


Activity poet 
Fiscal year Fise¢al year 
1956 1957 





(a) Military personnel to first duty station 

(5) Travel incident to PCS within CONUS-_- 

(c) Land travel to, from, and within oversea commands 

(d) Transportation of dependents and household goods upon separation from 
the service e er - 

(e) Dislocation allowance__._..-.....----- 


ON Sg 2 oo oe lin wide d gc es 





Nore.—Fiscal year 1955 is not shown due to noncomparability. 1955 included travel upon separation 
from the service. 


MORTGAGE-INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I did not have opportunity to hear all the testimony on 
the mortgage-insurance program. Can you bring me up to date on 
that situation ? 

Last year in the testimony it was indicated that the Army as of 
that date had received 34 certificates of eligibility ; 31 were approved 
and 3 rejected. The average mortgage was estimated to be $14,000 
and the average insurance premium $70. 

Could you give us your current experience on what you are fore 
casting for the fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel AsHworrH. To date, we have 1,187 approved applications 
for officers and 263 approved apple: ations for enlisted. Our average 
amount of mortgage 1s $13,620. ‘The average amount of the premium 
is $67. For the 1957 estimate we have based it on an ave rage of 150 
new accounts. 

Mr. Forp. Per month ? 
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Colonel Asuwortu. Per month, yes; for a total of $255,000. Of 
the $255,000, $28,131 is carried over from the 1955 estimate, the third- 
year payment, $109,244 of the 1956 payments and $117,625 for the 
1957 initial payments. 

Mr. Forp. Is your experience for the fiscal year 1956, or to date, as 
satisfactory as you had wer ¢ 

Colonel AsHwortnH. Yes; it is averaging about 150, and that is the 
projection. For the month of July we had 139; for August, 156; 
for September, 152; for October, 182; November, 190; and December, 
179. It averages out about 150. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army have anything to do with whether the 
mortgages are kept: current: or not? You have nothing to do with 
the checking as to whether the obligations are paid, and so forth ? 

Colonel AsHwortu. No, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. That is handled by the FHA, or through a loaning 
agency ¢ 

Colonel AsHwortu. An equity house, or the FHA. 


RATIO OF COMBAT FORCES VERSUS ALL OTHERS 


Mr. Forp. On page 240 of the hearings last year Mr. Flood re- 
quested certain tabular information in reference to the ratio of combat 
forces versus all others. 

Could you prepare a similar chart and extend it for the fiscal year 
1957% Could you give us what you estimate the facts to be in the 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Booru. I have a chart here. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


RATIO COMBAT ForRcES VERSUS ALL OTHERS 


The following data reflects the ratio of combat troops to noncombat troops 
based on personnel categories approved by the Chief of Staff on January 24, 
1955. This considers a combat soldier as any soldier assigned to a unit whose 
primary mission is to engage in combat. 

The comparatively low support ratio in 1951 reflects the buildup of combat 
units, principally by the recall of Reserve units rather than by recall or induc- 
tion of individuals. The increased ratio for 1952 reflects the buildup of training, 
transient, and logistical forces to support the Korean war. 





—pons : 3 : , 3 
Ratio, com- 
| Combat . bat forces 

forces All others | versus all 
others 


Strength 


1950... : St sdb tad vnastaadeul 593, 167 225, 826 376, 341 :1. 63 
1951. _--. aoe ? ; 531, 774 625, 189 906, 407 71.45 
1952 “ See , 596, 419 | 605, 478 990, 941 71.64 
1953 { . Weaed . hewdt é £33, 815 | 567, 343 966, 472 71.70 
PCA scene . . eli , 404, 598 574, 746 $29, 852 71.44 
1955 = ee : on mcmiaaden 9, 296 485, S18 623, 478 71.28 
1956 ‘ am , 034, 300 492, 536 541, 764 71.10 
1957 wih ee : ek 1, 034, 500 462, 874 541, 626 71.10 


NOTE.—1950 through 1955 based on actual strength including reimbursables; 1956-57 based on programed 
strength excluding reimbursables. 
General Boorn. In 1956 the actual experience became 1 to 1.1. We 
estimate for 1957 the same ratio, 1 to 1.1 
Mr. Forp. And the total strength estimated for the fiscal year 1957 
is what ? 
General Boorn. 1,034,500. 


75295—56——10 
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Mr. Forp. The combat forces? 


General Boorn. 492,874, All others, 541,626, or a ratio of 1 to 1.1. 

Mr. Forp. According to the chart in the hearings of last year it was 
estimated for the fiscal year 1956 that the ratio would be 1 to 1,04. 

General Boorn. The end strength is now estimated to be, instead of 
the figures you have there, combat forces, 492,536 and all others, 
541,764, for a ratio of 1 to 1.1. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the difference between what you 
forecast and what the facts are now? I am just trying to get an 
analysis of it. I am not critical. 

General Boorn. I will have to insert an answer. 

(The information referred is as follows:) 


The ratio of combat forces versus all others for end fiscal year 1956 as given 
in last year’s hearings was based on the troop program of the Army as of Jan- 
uary 28, 1955. Data submitted this year reflects plans and forecasts as of 
Feburary 1, 1956. One of the major changes which affected the ratio of combat 
forces was to increase the number of military personnel for the support of the 
Reserve Forces in implementation of the act of 1955. Another change resulted 
from our inability to attain fully our original goal for Operation Teammate, the 
project of replacing a number of military personnel with civilians. The ratio 
of forces was also affected by the change in total strength from 1,025,000 to 
1,034,300. -This represents an increase of 7,500 personnel for the new mission 
of certain engineer support to the Air Force and an administrative change to 
include USMA cadets in the total strength. Cadets were not included in the 
previous strength of 1,025,000. Inasmuch as none of this increase in strength 
was in combat, the ratio of combat to all others was reduced. 


Mr. Forp. Would you also explain for the record, General Booth, 
the differences between the information in this chart. and the ratios 
you have given us showing the improved combat ratio as indiacted 
by the 70 or 71 percent for the fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Boorn. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The 70-percent figure referred to is for our category of operating forces 
which are those whose primary mission is to participate in combat, 47.7 percent, 
and their integral support, 22.7 percent. These are the fighting men of the 
Army plus those required for their support in the combat theater. The ratio 
of 1 to 1.1 represents the ratio between combat elements of the operating forces 
and the remainder of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not do that, we are apt to get a misconstruc- 
tion, or people will question which was the more accurate, or which 
one is the accurate figure. 

General Boorn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Forp. We had some discussion in the full subcommittee on the 
question of how you were coming along on the transfer from the 
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current uniform to the new uniform. Could you tell us again for the 
record what your program is along that line? 

General Boorn. I would be glad to. As far as the new uniform is 
concerned, on the 1st of October of this year, this calendar year, the 
new green uniform will be authorized for off-duty wear as an optional 
uniform. Then on the 1st of October 1957, it will become a general- 
duty uniform for officers only; at the same time one uniform will be 
issued to each of the new inductees, and then depending upon what 
the wearout period is, of shade 33, and depending upon our stocks 
and how long it takes us to get down in the stocks, we will convert 
to the issue of the two uniforms. This is estimated to be about 2 
years, from the Ist of October 1957 to October 1959, 

Mr. Forp. You have not had any experience as yet as to the reaction 
among the personnel because the program has not gone into effect 
generally throughout the Army ? 

General Boorn. The only actual reaction is from the Third Infan- 
try here in Washington that has that uniform, and they are all very 
favorably inclined toward it. They all like it. We knew that before 
we adopted it as the new uniform. Surveys were taken among these 
men continually from the time they started wearing it. There has 
been a reaction that I have gotten from my present “position from a 
number of the officers in the Army. They have passed on to me their 
reaction. They are all anxious to get in the new uniform as soon as 
possible and they are sort of impatient with the delay. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me if it would be a material factor in morale 
and esprit de corps to expedite that transfer from the current uniform 
to the other one, it would be good policy for the Congress and ‘the 
Department of the Army to speed it up. 

I know, or we all know, there are those who will say that it will 
cost too much money. It might cost a few more dollars, but if it 
would have an impact otherwise which would be beneficial, I for one 
would be more than anxious to expedite it even though we might have 
more stocks of shade 33 on hand to dispose of. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL IN TRANSIENT STATUS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation in the budget with reference to the 
in transient load for the fiscal year 1957? There is a chart on page 
261 of the hearings of last year. 

General Boorn. Those are personnel in the transient status. At the 
end of the fiscal year 1956, instead of the number being 36,000, as 
shown in that chart, we estimate it will be 34 000, and we carry that 
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34,000 through 1957. I have a comparable chart that I would like 
to submit, if I may, for the record. 

Mr. Sr«es. It will be included. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Number of personnel in transient status 
Transients : 
Actual : 
End of fiscal year 1953 
End of fiseal year 1954 
End of fiscal year 1955 
1The number of transients in June 1955 is low due to the early return from overseas of 
large numbers of personnel in April (54,394 total transients) and May (37,581 total 
transients) in order to effeet the early release program by the end of the fiscal year. 
Estimated : 


End of fiseal year 1956 
RECT AE: ERIE UNE II Es os sects evcantcte ts entn wd eco iciacetcatetenelle! 


Mr. Forp. How did you reduce that from 36,000 to 34,000? What 
is the factor that brought about that reduction ? 


General Boorn. One of my assistants tells me that is due to the 
speeding up of the transients in the pipeline by expediting their 
processing so that there is that much less waste time. 


FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


Mr. Forp. Have we had inserted in the record for the fiscal year 
1957 the Foreign Service tour ? 

General Boorn. No, sir. I have a chart similar to that of last 
year that I will be glad to put in the record. 

(The chart referred to is as follows: ) 


Forricn SERVICE Tours 


Normal tour.—(a) The normal foreign service tour for all military personnel, 
except as shown in (Db) below, is as follows: 
(1) Male military personnel: 36 months. 
(2) Female military personnel: 
(a) Without dependents or no dependents: 24 months. 
(b) With dependents: 36 months. 
(8) personnel whose dependents join them will serve the normal tour 
or 12 months after arrival of dependents, whichever is greater. 

(b) Normal foreign service tours of less than those prescribed in (a) above 
and those where a differential exists between “individuals with dependents” 
those “without dependents” and those with “no dependents” in an Oversea area 
are listed below. Personnel joined by their dependents will serve the tour 
prescribed for those “with dependents” or 12 months after arrival of depend- 
ents, whichever is greater. Unmarried personnel with no dependents will serve 
the tour prescribed for “no dependents.” ‘Those individuals who have depend- 
ents but who are not accompanied or joined by such dependents in the oversea 
area will serve the tour prescribed for those “without dependents.” Female 
personnel whose dependents accompany or join them will serve the tour pre- 
scribed for male personnel “with dependents.” Female personnel with “no 
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” 


dependents” or “without dependents” will serve the normal tour of 24 months 
or the tour indicated below, whichever is shorter. 


With depend-| Without de- | No depend- 


Country or area ents pendents ante 


Alaska: 
Fert. Richardson; Ladd, Eielson and Elmendorf AFB; 
vicinity of Anchorage and Fairbanks ! 
Juneau, Fort Greely, Wildwood Station 


D> 


Whittier___. 
All other areas_- 
Azores 
Bolivia : 
Cambodia___ 
Canada: 
Baffin Island 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba 
Labrador __- 
Newfoundland: 
Less isolated detachments 
Isolated detachments and all stations above the 
Arctic Circle 
Ecuador 


Eniwetok Atoll 
Eritrea (Asmara): 
Male personne] _. 
Female personnel 
Ethiopia 
Formosa 
French Moroceo_.- 
Greece: 
Except isolated areas 
Isolated areas_ 
Greenland _. 
Iceland _ _- 
Indochina. - - 
Iran (Teheran) - - i 
Outside Teheran_.-_- 
i - 
Japan 
Sohasien Island 
Korea ‘ 
Liberia __- 
Libya (Tripoli) - 
Nicaragua. __. 
Okinawa: 
Male personne] _ - 
Female personnel 
Pakistam._.....__- 
Palestine. -__- 
Paraguay. 
Philippine Islands. 
Saudi Arabia_ -. 
Thailand (B: angkok) __ 
Outside er, 
Turkey. 
Yugoslavia... -- 


rt BS et et eet BD DD 


we Oh 


no bo bho 


DH bo by bo bo 


> ho eH DO 


1 Movement of de sanmint to such country or area is restricted. 
CHANGES IN FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


Mr. Forp. What material changes, if any, have been made? 

General Boorn. The biggest change is in the very first entry for the 
main part of Alaska, from 24 to 36 months. Other than that, I do not 
think there is any particular change in areas where significant num- 
bers of personnel are stationed. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in as a footnote any changes that have been 
made and the reason for the changes? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Former Foreign Service tours 











| With de- | Without No de- 
pendents |dependents; pendents 


Alaska: 
Fort Richardson; Ladd, Eielson, and Elmendorf Air Force Base ; 
vicinity of Anchorage and F airbanks Rn nc hbk ace oareenee 
Whittier. Lctbhpih da chaeduanbcawe 
Azores 
Canada: 
Baffin Island - 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba 
Labrador __- 
Newfoundland (less isolated detachments). 
Isolated detachments and all stations above the Arctic Circle 
Eniwetok Atoll. _-_- ioe kthtn6) eee abies eae ‘ 
Eritrea, female personnel 
Formosa Reads A 
COUN oi isk wacconn ee oe oe ena 
I ES Bae oe eee Se ie ee 
Indochina. 
Iran: 
Teheran 
Outside Teheran_- 
Libya (Tripoli) eas 
Okinawa (female personnel) _ - dee 
Pakistan ect a adi hele liane ire cn 
Saudi Arabia- -.- rasgucben 
UNS ob i 














1 No dependents authorized. 
REASONS FOR CHANGES IN FOREIGN SERVICE Tours 


The Alaskan tour was raised because improved living conditions, primarily 
adequate dependent housing, justified establishing the normal Army foreign serv- 
ice tour of 36 months with dependents. 

The changed tours for Saudi Arabia and Eniwetok Atoll represent an admin- 
istrative adjustment and do not require more time in either area. Former tours 
prescribed 12 months on station excluding travel time. Present tours prescribe 
13 months including travel time. 

Tours in Eritrea and Okinawa were reduced for female personnel because 
living conditions did not justify the longer tour. 

All other changed tours involve relatively small numbers of personnel and con- 
cern reduction of tour for unmarried personnel. Conclusions drawn from eval- 
uation of living conditions in the areas concerned were that longer tours were 
injurious to morale and well-being and that tour length for unmarried personnel 
should be brought into line with married personnel unaccompanied by their 
dependents. 


ARMY STRENGTH, FISCAL YEAR 1950-57 


Mr. Forp. There is a chart on page 271 of the hearings of last year 
showing the Army strength for the fiscal years 1950 through 1956. 
Would you extend that chart through fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Boorn. Yes. Ihave the chart here. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Army strength, fiscal year 1950-57 (includes cadets) 


[Fiscal year 1955 excludes 500 reimbursables; fiscal years 1956 and 1957 exclude 900 
reimbursables ] 
Fiscal year 1950: Fiscal year 1954: 
i 660, 000 i 1, 534, 000 
593, 000 1, 404, 598 
Man-year 632, 000 Man-year 1, 476, 758 
Fiscal year 1951: Fiscal year 1955: 
593, 000 i 1, 404, 066 
8, 745 
Man-year : Man-year 1, 310, 400 
Fiscal year 1952: Fiscal year 1956: 
1, 108, 343 
1, 034, 300 
Man-year of Man-year 1, 088, 200 
Fiscal year 1953: Fiscal year 1957 
1, 034, 300 
1, 034, 500 
Man-year , 038, -ye% 1, 026, 000 
1 Excludes reimbursables. 


SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation currently on the shipment of house- 
hold goods? Is there any material change from what the facts were 
a year ago? 

Colonel Inemire. The only material change, Mr. Ford, is the re- 
striction in the amount of household goods “that can be shipped to 
Alaska. It is a maximum of 2,000 pounds. There is to be an inquiry 
made in the near future as quarters furniture becomes available over- 
seas as to the reduction that could be made in the overseas shipments 
to other areas, such as Europe. 

Mr. Forp. Does that restriction tie in with the authority I believe 
Congress gave a year ago for the Department of Defense to buy house- 
hold furnishings overseas and make them available to personnel as 
they were shipped overseas ¢ 

Colonel Inemire. That is correct. It is a utilization of the furniture 
in the oversea areas in both Government and non-Government housing. 

Mr. Forp. Is that program being implemented at the present time? 

Colonel Inemire. It is being implemented in Alaska. It is not yet 
being implemented in either the Pacific or in Europe. That is still 
under study at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Does that authority exist for those other areas? 

Colonel Inemire. The authority exists, sir.. It is a question of the 
availability of the furniture, type of housing and the location. It 
was not much of a problem in Germany, but it is a problem in France. 
At the present time there is not a pinpointing of where the individuals 
may go, so it would be inequitable to say they could not take household 
goods and end up in France and find that they had no furniture at all. 


AVERAGE COST PER MAN 
Mr. Forp. On page 286 of the hearings last year we have a chart 


showing the average cost per man in the appropriations, “Military 
personnel, Army,” and “Maintenance and operation, Army.” Has 
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there been any change in that situation as forecast in your fiscal year 
1957 budget ? 

General Boorn. All personnel, the 1957 figure is $3,471. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure for “Maintenance and operation, 
Army”? 

General LAwTon. $3,081, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have a chart that is an extension of the one on 
page 286 inserted in the record ? 

General Lawron. We will insert it in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations ‘‘Military personnel, Army,’ 
and ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army’”’ 
eee } ded ‘4 7 
Military Maintenance ee 
Fiscal year | personnel, | and opera- | a 


Army | tions, Army | propeiscions” 


a . - . eee fete) atthesintset nana 


1854 actual. __ ; $3, 059 | $2, 201 $6, 260 
1955 actual_- | 3, 237 | 2, 243 | 5, 480 
1956 estimated __ ees : 3, 369 2, 806 | 6, 175 
1957 estimated elias ato c es 3, 471 | 3, 081 6, 552 


STATUS OF SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation currently on soldiers’ deposits ? 

Colonel Asuworrn. In this estimate, Mr. Ford, we have estimated 
the interest at $1,600,000 and the 1957 requirements are based upon 
an estimated withdrawal of $35,500,000. I have a table prepared 
similar to the one that is in the record for last year, which I will be 
glad to submit. 


(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Soldiers’ deposits 








| 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | 1956 (through 

1954 1955 December 
1955) 

} | 
New accounts opened ___ 4 : 396, 899 | 175, 398 | 82, 120 
Average number of open accounts... : 369, 702 405, 769 | 356, 408 
Average balance per account___---.--_--- 3 $117 $113 | $112 
Average amount on deposit $43, 433,340 | $46,947,354 | $40, 735, 728 
Number of accounts closes - - 237. 660 | 253, 550 82, 944 
Amount of repayment ; $31, 247,376 | $39,501,701 | $14,179, 192 
Average amount of repayment (including interest) __ -- : $131 | $155 | $171 


aa 
| 
| 


Mr. Forp. Have there been any significant changes in that? 

Colonel Asuworrn. No, sir. It is the lower troop strength that 
accounts for the lower amount of deposits. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


POLICY ON INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Mr. Mutter. General, what is the policy now with respect to the 
involuntary retirement of people in the Reserve categories? Has 
anything been done to hold those that would like to stay in as long as 
possible ? 
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General Boorn. The effort is to keep everyone until he is qualified 
for retirement if his performance meets the standards. 

Mr. Miter. I am speaking now, of course, not of involuntary retire- 
ments for cause. My concern is not aimed at those who fail for some 
reason or other to measure up to the required standards, but there have 
been in the past a good many individual hardships for members of 
the non-Regular service who have served long and faithfully and 
then are suddenly confronted with having to go back to civil life 
without being able to provide adequately “for their families. They 
are forced to get out of active service before they have acquired 
retirement status. I am interested to know how the Department is 
attempting to cope with that situation. 

General Boorn. Again referring to the officer whose quality of per- 
formance is up to standard, he will stay on until he qualifies for retire- 
ment at the end of 20 years, unless it develops that he cannot qualify 
for retirement before he reaches age 55 or 58, whichever of the 2 
ages applies to him, in which case he is separated at the end of the cur- 
rent category. If he is on a 3- -year category, we will wait until the end 
of his 3-year category and then separate him because he cannot qualify 
for retirement ; otherwise, all the good officers that are the top-quality 
officers are kept on in an active- ‘duty ‘ategory until qailtving for 
retirement after 20 years’ service. 

Mr. Mitirr. Is there no way that any latitude can be given in some 
of those cases? Occasionally you run into a serious hardship where, 
because of the individual concerned, he cannot quite make the required 
number of years of active service. Is there any latitude, or is the law 
absolutely adamant with respect to requiring him to go on inactive 
duty ? 

Geman! Boorn. The law is actually the Reserve Officers’ Personnel 
Act. It requires the separation of that officer at retirement age of 55 
below the grade of-colonel and 58 in the grade of colonel. He has to 
be separt ated fr om the Active Reserve. The law does not cover him 
on active duty in the Army but we have adjusted our policy so any- 
body who cannot retain his active commission in the Reserve cannot 
stay on active duty. There is an exception in the case of certain people 
that can be made by the Secretary of the Army up to age 60. 

Mr. Miuier. That is based upon requirements, individual merit, or 
what? 

General Boorn. The law does not state what exceptions will be made. 
We have followed the spirit of the law with respect to the Reserve of- 
ficer maintaining his commission in the Active Reserve, and if he 
cannot maintan it in the Active Reserve, we do not keep him on the 
active Army rolls. 

SPECIAL HARDSHIP CASES 


Mr. Miuier. Is there any program or is there any concerted effort 
as far as the Department of the Ar my is concerned in these meritorious 

cases to do what is possible in placing the individual in some type of 
work where he might be able to continue to meet his economic require- 
ments? In other words is any preference given to individuals of 
that, sort for placing them in civilian roles with the Department of 
the Army ¢ 

General Boorn. There is not any definite program as such for that. 
There are instances where certain military personnel in scarce techri- 
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cal categories may be placed in a contract status for those particular 
skills, but we have not had a program of that sort. 

Mr. Mier. In the interest of morale, it seems to me there is a 
definite moral obligation, on the part of the Federal Government and 
the Department of the Army in certain cases. In numerous cases 
these reservists have been called back, shortly after World War II, 
involuntarily, and then because of the need of them they have been 
retained on active duty for quite a number of years, and the longer 
they stayed on active duty the more difficult it became for them to 
go back and become reestablished in civil life without great sacrifices. 
It would seem to me it would be highly desirable if the Department of 
the Army would do all possible to assist these people in finding suitable 
roles in civil life. It would be better to go further and see to it that 
those people were satisfactorily placed. 


RESULTS FROM REENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Going back to the rather encouraging situation with respect to 
reenlistments, as a practical matter the costs under this section of the 
budget will have a tendency to go up to the extent that the reenlist- 
ment program is successful, will they not? That is, the average pay 
will increase as the average length of service of individuals increases, 
and also, as has been pointed out, there will be a tendency to have more 
dependents. 

General Boorn. The cost will go up in program 1000, “Pay and 
allowances,” but there may be some compensation for that in program 
1300. 

Mr. Miter. There would be a definite improvement in the quality 
of our Army ? 

General Boorn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Minter. And I assume there would also be less training costs, 
and while we might be adding to the costs in these particular items, 
savings probably would be reflected in other items; would they not? 

General Boorn. They certainly would. 

Mr. Mitrer. It is still a highly desirable thing to do? 

General Boorn. Decidedly so. There would be savings that are too 
nebulous to be identifiable in the budget, such as savings in overhead 
due to the reduction in the number of trainees, fewer installations for 
training, and so on. 

Mr. Mitrer. As you point out, it could not be properly estimated, 
but there would be any number of places, it would seem to me, such as 
better care of equipment, more efficient management all the way along 
the line, that would tend to decrease wasteful costs, costs that do not 
produce better fighting potentialities, 


TRANSPORTATION OR STORAGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


You touched on the question of moving of furniture. Do I under- 
stand there has been no policy as yet definitely crystallized with refer- 
ence pe the European and Asiatic theaters, but it has worked out in 
Alaska ? 

General Boorn. The authority that the Congress has given has been 
extended to those theaters, but the restrictions limiting the movement 
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of household furniture have not been effected because all the residences 
they might move to are not so equipped. 

Mr. Mixer. In the cases where there are equipped facilities avail- 
able overseas, particularly some of the rather magnificent setups they 
have in Germany in spots, is there any program provided for the 
storage of furniture here at home if a family is going to move into a 
housing setup where there is already ample furniture? Has there 
been any program to provide a place for them to leave the furniture 
they have in this country ? 

General Boorn. Yes. They are privileged to leave it and store it 
while they are gone. 

Mr. Miuier. Are they charged for that? 

General Boorn. No, there is no charge to the individual. 

Mr. Miter. And it is a matter of their own election as to whether 
they take their furniture or whether they store it? 

General Booru. If there is no other limitation. In Alaska the 
limitation is 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. Mituer. Then they are given storage space here? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. When you get into the European situation, if it is 
known they have furniture over there do they have the choice of taking 
their furniture or leaving it and storing it? 

General Boorn. They have their choice. I think if we call on 
Colonel Ashworth there are some experience statistics that reflect 
that most people do not take their full furniture to Europe. 

Colonel Ashwortu. That is true. Mr. Jackson in MSTS handles 
that portion of the budget, but the average furniture weight shipped 
is not up to the authorized weight. 

General Boorn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Just one question. In what category do you cnarge 
the storage of furniture of people who go abroad? Is that charged 
to transportation ? 

General Boorn. That comes under program 1300, “Movements, 
permanent change of station.” 


PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES ABROAD 


Mr.:Miiter. Has there been any development with respect to pri- 
vate automobiles? What I have in mind is there are many places, 
certainly in France and I imagine in other parts of the world where 
there is Army activity, where, because of the housing situation, 
families having to live in scattered places, private conveyance is 
almost a necessity, not a luxury; yet we spend a great deal of money 
SeOS cars back and forth. les anything been done along that 
ine 

General Boorn. I have statistics of the number of cars shipped to 
and from overseas for fiscal year 1955 and estimated for fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1957, 

Mr. Murr. I think it would be well to have those statistics in the 
record, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Shipment of privately owned vehicles of military personnel to and from overseas * 


Fiscal year 1955, actual number 
Fiscal year 1956, estimated number 
Fiscal year 1957, estimated number 


1 Includes Army and Air Force. 


Mr. Mirier. Is there any trend one w:y or another on that? 

General Boorn. It is planned to ship less vehicles in fiscal year 
1957 than in fiscal year 1956. There has been a decrease in auto- 
mobile numbers and an increase in the number of families moving 
overseas, which would indicate less people are taking their vehicles. 
We think, however, it is absolutely essential that they be permitted 
to take their automobiles. 

Mr. Miter. It is absolutely essential for a great many of them, I 
think. There is no question about that in my mind. It is almost as 
important as the housing problem where the people are far removed 
from their quarters when they are on duty. 

General Boorn. If I might say off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF 8TATION REGULATIONS 


Mr. Mixer. In connection with the regulations concerning per- 
manent changes of station, last November, I believe it was, I was in 
Heidelberg and had the opportunity to talk to General McAuliffe and 
his staff there, and one of the things that was giving them concern, 


the general told me, was the limitation of funds that had come about 
because of these permanent change of station regulations that he 
said seriously hampered their school program, He said there were 
not funds available to send as many officers and noncoms to various 
Army schools there in Europe because of the regulation that it 
amounted to a permanent change of station, although it might be 
only a relatively short distance in miles, and that they had to seriously 
curtail the school programs over there. Has that been brought to 
your attention ? 

General Boorn. I know we had a message from him that it was 
having that effect, but it was necessary for us to limit his temporary 
duty money; because we were cut ov erall in the Army, and he got 
his proportionate cut. . The requirement is that if you go to a school 
for longer than 20 weeks, that you have to send them on permanent 
change of station. 

Mr. Mitxrr. I do not quite see the practical reason for that. Why 
is there such an arbitrary rule? For instance, if an officer or enlisted 
man is on duty with one of the units over there, and it is a question 
of sending him to school maybe only a few kilometers away, why 
would that necessarily mean a permanent change of station if he were 
there over 20 weeks? 

General Boorn. If he is within commuting distance, he is not given 
a permanent change of station. 

Mr. Mitier. Suppose he is going from Germany to France. When 
I think of a permanent — of station I envisage somebody going 
from here to Europe, ¢ - from W ashington to California, or some 
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major change, and I think in those cases the special legislation is 
justified ; but in the case of attending a service school it does not occur 
to me that you should look upon it necessarily as a change of station 
if someone in this area goes to Fort Benning for 5 months. Many 
school courses run about 6 months, do they not 

General Booru. Or longer. As far as the determination of whether 
it is 20 weeks or longer or shorter, many years ago we made that 
determination ourselves, and the Comptroller General of the United 
States has since made that a ruling for all three services, as a ruling 
on the distinction between PCS and TDY, and we are following the 
regulations prescribed for all of us that there will be a permanent 
change of station for a 20-week or longer tour. 

Mr. Miter. Do you not think that rather than having an arbitrary 
rule of this sort, it would be better for the individuals and the service 
if there were some flexibility in connection with it, particularly in 
the matter of schools? Either some of the courses ought to be short- 
ened and so designed that the military students could get the advan- 
tage of the courses without having that added expense put on the 
program or they should be considered on temporary duty, even if the 
course exceeded 20 weeks. It does not seem to me that a man who 
leaves Heidelberg and goes to Paris for 20 weeks is in anything like 
the situation of one who leaves here and goes to Japan, and yet the 
law treats them in the same category. 

General Boor. I think there shouka be some leeway or discretion 
for exceptional cases. 

Mr. Miter. I think you will agree, General, that one of the im- 

oftant things in keeping an Army up to maximum efficiency is to 
et as much schooling of personnel as possible, and any time you put 
on limitations, for financial or other reasons, it is a step in the wrong 
direction, is it not? 

General Boorn. I think it is. I am not competent to speak on the 
school training. That comes in the M. and O. field. The school train- 
ing is usually on a TDY basis and comes in the training under the M. 
and Q. appropriation. 

Mr. Mitrer. I realize that, but I am sure you have attended many 
such schools, General. Also, this limitation comes under the phase of 
the money. What would be the procedure to reevaluate the definition 
of what would and what would not be a permanent change of sta- 
tion and get some flexibility in it so that a situation like that which 
oceurred in the Seventh Army would not hamper the training pro- 
gram ¢ 

General Boorn. Of course I do not think the permanent change of 
station rule was the main thing that hurt there. It was the cut 
in M. and O. funds. 

Mr. Mitter. That is what he thought was the difficulty that was 
confronting him at that time, because of the excessive cost of moving 
some of these people they wanted to send to school. 

General Lawron. I think General McAuliffe’s request was for ad- 
ditional money for TDY. That was General McAuliffe’s problem at 
that time. 

Mr. Mitier. He told me in certain cases where he wanted to send 
officers to school he did not have the money because it was construed 
to be a permanent change of station even though it was under his 
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command. Here were these people under his command and yet when 
he moved one from one country to another the costs became prohibi- 
tive: That is the way he explained it to me. 

General Booru. He has only 180 people a year in Europe who go to 
school for a period of 20 weeks or longer under his command. The 
rest go TDY. 

Mr. Miter. Well, my view about it would be that if you are going 
to go to the expense of sending a man to school which includes a per- 
manent change of station, that instead of 20 weeks you had better send 
him for a year and get your money’s worth. Whether those courses 
run that long, I do not know, but it seems to me there is a technicality 
involved. Certainly it is to the benefit of the individual and to the 
service to get the schooling, and many would not feel it would be too 
great a hardship to be away from their families for a period of 4 
months, particularly since they would be near enough in many cases 
to visit back and forth. If it is for a short period there ought to be 
a more flexible definition of what could be called temporary duty and 
what could be called permanent change of station, rather than saying 
so many days or weeks, regardless of the circumstances. I do not know 
the proper agency to look into those regulations and see if they could 
be improved upon, but I do believe there is need for more flexibility 
unless you will permit a handicap on what I have always felt is a very 
important part of the Army program. 


NATIVE SON AND TEAMMATE PROGRAMS 


Just one more set of questions, General. Last year we discussed at 
considerable length the desirability, so far as overseas installations 
were concerned, of the so-called native son concept, replacing our na- 
tionals with indigenous citizens wherever it might be done, and the 
savings that could be realized from that. And we also discussed the 
so-called Operation Teammate, substituting American civilian person- 
nel for American military personnel where it was desirable. Could 
you bring us up to date on the present status of those two programs? 

General Boorn. The native son program is an Air Force program, 
I believe. 

Mr. Miter. They coined the name, but I think the Army started it, 
although they did not have as pretty a name for it. 

General Booru. In overseas areas, wherever we can economically 
substitute native employees or indigenous employees for military men, 
it is done without any program having such a name. 

Mr. Miter. Are you following up onthat? Are you pushing that? 
It is a tremendous money saver when you can hire an indigenous per- 
son for about one-fifth what it would cost to maintain an American 
over there. 

General Boorn. In the presentation on civilian manpower, that 
will be brought out. 

So far as Operation Teammate is concerned, which was a program 
we had to replace about 12,000 military personnel with civilian per- 
sonnel, that was completed in September. 

Mr. Miter. On that point I direct your attention to page 297 of 
our hearings of last year, where General Westmoreland outlined what 
the program was. 
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General Boorn. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Muuter. That is all. 


REPORT OF SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF OF HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON PCS 


Mr. Srxes. General Booth, I have before me a report on the perma- 
nent change of station of military personnel developed by the surveys 
and investigations staff of the House Appropriations Committee. 
The report was submitted on December 22, 1955. I am going to pro- 
vide you with a copy of this report and I would like you to study the 
pens =“ the recommendations of the surveys and investigations staff 
in detail. 

In brief, they find that considerable progress has been made by the 
services in the matter of personnel administration, and that the matter 
of PCS movements is generally afforded thorough consideration and 
study, but that it is believed that futher progress can be made. 

I will ask the committee clerk to read into the record the recom- 
mendations of the surveys and investigations staff after you have 
had an opportunity to study this, we would like for you to give us 
what information you can on the recommendations and findings of 
this staff. 

(The recommendations referred to are as follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although the survey conducted by our staff indicates that considerable progress 
has been made by the services in the matter of personnel administration, and 
that the matter of PCS movements is generally afforded thurough consideration 
and study, it is believed that further progress can be made. 

It is recognized that many PCS movements are generated by rotation of per- 
sonnel to and from overseas assignments and other actions over which very little 
or no control can be exerted. However, movements to and from schools and 
other assignments within the continental United States are controllable to a 
large extent. These movements should be closely scrutinized for coordination 
with transfers of personnel in a pipeline status; that is, those who are en route 
to or returning from overseas assignments and those who are scheduled to 
complete courses of training. In view of the large overseas commitments for 
which personnel must be made available, any action which directs the transfer 
of military, personnel from one duty station to another duty station within the 
United States may result in two relatively short-term assignments for an indi- 
vidual prior to his being eligible for another tour of overseas duty. 

It is recommended that, te the maximum extent possible, vacant positions at 
duty stations and vacant spaces at schools be filled by personnel in a pipeline 
status, and further, that the necessity of providing advanced and graduate work 
at various schools and colleges be critically evaluated prior to the issuance of 
orders directing such travel and attendance. 

The Air Force is currently engaged in a study which is designed to permit 
each of the various major air commands to have a certain specified number of 
positions which would be stabilized for a period of 3 years, with the commanders 
of the major air commands being afforded the opportunity to select the positions 
which would be so stabilized. Upon a specific position being selected, the indi- 
vidual occupying the position would not be subject to transfer to another duty 
assignment until he has completed the 3-year tour of duty. It is anticipated 
that a large number of the positions which will be selected for stabilization are 
positions located within the headquarters of each of the major commands. This 
action will result in a reduction of the number of individuals who have, here- 
tofore, hardly been permitted to become settled and somewhat acquainted with 
the duties and responsibilities of their positions before being ordered to another 
duty assignment. 
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It is recommended that the Army and Navy give consideration to a similar 
program, with special reference to positions at the policy level in headquarters 
commands and to those positions which require specialized training and experi- 
ence such as in the procurement field. 

Current policy as published by each of the services in connection with the 
matter of stabilized tours of duty reflects that some positions and duties are 
stabilized for periods of 1 to 4 years, with many being for either 2 or 3 years. 

It is recommended that serious consideration be given to increasing the 1- and 
2-year stabilized tours of duty to a minimum of 3 years with others being 
considered for a 4-year period of stabilization. 


(The information requested appears on p. 1626.) 


EXCESSIVE GI ALLOWANCES ABROAD 


Mr. Sikes. | am going to ask you to comment on 1 or 2 matters. 
My attention has been called to a newspaper article of today entitled 
“Excessive GI Allowances Abroad Hit.” The article is as follows: 

The military has been giving its personnel in Europe “very substantial” over- 
payments of overseas duty allowances, the Government Accounting Office reports. 

Frank H. Weitzel, Assistant Comptroller General, said GAO investigators dis- 
covered unnecessary quarters allowances made in Italy last summer. A Europe- 
wide inquiry has since been launched by the Defense Department, he told the 
House earlier this month. Weitzel’s testimony was released yesterday. 

Weitzel said military regulations permit payment of “disturbance pay” to pro- 
vide a temporary cost-of-living allowance for the first 45 days of overseas 
assignment. 

“The basic intent of the regulations, we believed, was to provide this allow- 
ance only to personnel who were subjected to the unusual expenses of tem- 
porary quarters while looking for permanent quarters,” he testified. 

“A detailed investigation by us in Italy last summer showed that a substantial 
percentage of persons drawing the allowance for the full 45 days obtained 
family-type quarters immediately upon arrival at the new post of duty.” 

Weitzel did not name a figure, but said, ““‘We have been informed that over- 
payments have been very substantial.” 

Are you familiar with this situation, General Booth? 

General Boorn. I was informed that the article was in a paper 
this morning but I have not seen that article. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any information on this situation ? 

General Boorn. I do have some, but very little. The problem has 
been studied by the Per Diem and Station Allowances Committee of 
the Armed Services, which has membership from 7 agencies, of which 
1 is the Department of the Army. ‘They are in the process, I think, 
of changing regulations so that that cannot happen in the future. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel this is a true accusation, that most of these 
people have automatically drawn this allowance for the first 45 days 
of overseas assignment ? 

General Boorn. I have no way of knowing that. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there no regulations in effect governing the way 
that is handled ? 

General Boorn. Apparently here the difficulty is in the regulation 
itself, not stating the intent. The intent is that when they go into 
quarters, the 45 ae allowance stops. 

Colonel Asnworrn. I have a statement as a part of the Army’s 
validation program. That is one phase of it. The regulations require 
that the commander of the installation determine when the military 
personnel has secured permanent-type quarters and at that time the 
allowance is automatically cut off. Last year a survey was conducted 
in Europe and southern European task-force areas from September 
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through October 1955. The purpose of this survey was to establish 
procedures for the review of entitlement to the travel per diem allow- 
ances paid members in lieu of a station per diem allowance when 
Government quarters were not darned during their initial 45 
days’ residence at their new permanent station. Field surveys are 
currently being conducted by the respective commands which will 
be forwarded for review and further processing. It is estimated that 
approximately 3,000 cases involving payments of this allowance will 
be received for review and action. 

This is part of an overall program on which we are working with 
the General Accounting Office now. This has been going on about 
5 months between the General Accounting Office and OSD. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these abuses continuing while this investigation is 
taking place? 

Colonel Asuworru. They have not come, to the attention of the 
committee. 

Mr. SrKes. Frankly, it does not seem to be something the services 
are very much concerned about. It is something you Jeni be con- 
cerned about. If this policy of giving the allowance for the first 45 
days of overseas assignment is being followed whether or not it is 
justified, somebody should be concerned about it. 

Yolonel AsHwortu. This joint per diem committee on which we 
have a representative has been working on it for the past 5 months. 

Mr. Srxes. They should have some recommendations to make to cor- 
rect abuses by now if they exist. 

Colonel Asuwortnu. I do not think the study is completed yet, sir. 
Colonel Hobbs, the Army representative on that committee, could give 
you the details. 

Mr. Sixes. We want to see the Army clean up any situation which 
needs cleaning up and not wait for the General Accounting Office or 
this committee or anybody else to focus attention on it. I would like 
the details on that situation. 

General Boorn. We can have Colonel Hobbs, our representative on 
that committee, here tomorrow. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would like full information on that. 

(The presentation referred to appears on p. 241.) 


REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. On page 19 of the justifications under project or sub- 
projet 1020, “Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel,” we have the 
gure for reenlistment allowances for fiscal year 1957 of $80,256,000 
compared with a figure of $60,957,600 for fiscal year 1955, an increase 
of about $20 million. When did the reenlistment-bonus legislation 
go into effect ? 
Colonel Asuwortu. July 16,1954. The increase theve is due to the 
pay increase, however, which was effective April 1, 1955. 
General Boorn. The reenlistment-bonus legislation went into effect 
July 16, 1954. 
Mr. Forp. In other words, that $20 million increase is primarily a 
reflection of the bonus or pay increase ? 
Colonel Asuwortu. Pay increase. 
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PROVISION OF REENLISTMENT BONUS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Forp. Why? What does the reenlistment bonus legislation 
provide ? 

Colonel AsHwortn. In the case of a first reenlistment, he gets 1 
month’s pay times the number of years for which he reenlists. The 
second time he reenlists, he gets two-thirds of a month’s pay multi- 
plied by the number of years ; for which he reenlists. The third time 
he gets one-third; and the fourth time, one-sixth; with a maximum of 
$2,000. 

Mr. Forp. That increase might also be a reflection of the greater 
number of people reenlisting ? 

Colonel AsHwortn. That is true. 


REENLBSBSTMENT ALLOWANCE RATES 


Mr. Forp. Page 20 of the justifications indicates in the rate column 
the reenlistment allowance figure of $690. Is that the average? 

Colonel ASHWORTH. That is the average. We have periodic re- 
ports that come in on reenlistments by type, and that is the average. 
Incidentally, in the last 2 months that has increased slightly. 

Mr. Forp. You anticinate that will be your average in 1957 ? 

Colonel AsHwortnH. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure of $60 ? 

Colonel AsHwortnH. That is the rate established for people who 
enlisted for an indefinite term. After 6 years they are entitled to $60 
for each additional year of service completed. 

Mr. Forp. You forecast that 26,600 will do that in fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel AsHwortH. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And you forecast that 114,000 people will reenlist in 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

Colonel AsHwortu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


INDEFINITE ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. Would you explain the workings of this indefinite 
enlistment? If a person enlists for an indefinite period, what is his 
contract in that case ? 

General Booru. He has the privilege of resigning at any time after 
3 years. 

Mr. Mitier. After 3 years ? 

General Boorn. Yes. 

Mr. Mier. He signs up definitely for 3 years and then goes on 
thereafter in accordance with his own desires ? 

General Boorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Then you say at the end of 6 years he must do it 
again ¢ 

Colonel Ashwortu. No. When he comes for an indefinite term of 
service, after 6 years, he is entitled to $60 for each additional year of 
service completed. 

Mr. Mixer. But it is not considered a reenlistment if he stays after 
the initial 3 years up to 6 years ? 

Colonel Asuworrtu. No, sir. 
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Mr. Mier. After that he can qualify for a bonus by staying 
longer ? 

Colonel Asuwortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 


COMPARISON OF FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR PERMANENT 
CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


General Boorn. The chairman asked for a comparative statement 
for 1955 and 1956 for permanent change-of-station travel. I have a 
chart that can be introduced. You may want an explanation to show 
what is meant by the chart as to the difference in requirements, 

(The request referred to appears on p. 122.) 

Mr. Rirey. If you have it, we will be glad to have it. 

General Lawton. The question arose as to whether we had insti- 
tuted savings as a result of the committee report last year. 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

General Lawton. This statement, I think, will clarify that for the 
committee. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to have General Watson explain it and 
put it in the record. 

General Watson. We have worked out comparative figures for 
actual 1955 expenditures, 1956 estimated, and 1957 estimated. On a 
comparative basis, we come to: For fiscal year 1955, $253 million, 
roughly; for fiscal year 1956, $203 million; and for fiscal year 1957, 
$200 million. 

It will be noted that the figures for fiscal 1956 come to approxi- 
mately 80.4 percent of those for 1955, and that the figures for fiscal 
1957 are approximately 79.3 percent of those for 1955, or 98.6 percent 
of those for 1956. 

Mr, Rirry. How realistic do you think that estimate for 1956 will 


General Warson. I think it will come out very closely to the actual 
obligations as we have developed them. 

I would like to stress a point that I mentioned earlier, that these 
are comparative figures. In other words, the $203 million figure 
which I stated for 1956 as an estimate is not the total amount which 
will be expended in program 1300, “Movements, permanent change 
of station.” It does not include the dislocation allowances because 
they were not included in the 1955 item; there was no such expense 
at that time. Likewise, in 1957 we have not included in this com- 
parative figure approximately $16 million which we believe will be 
spent for dislocation allowances but which were not included in 1955 
because they were not authorized at that time. 

Mr. Ritey. But it does give a clear comparison ? 

General Warson. Yes, sir. I think you can say on the 1955 basis 
this is what we will spend for 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Rirey. Without objection we will incorporate that in the 
record. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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(The information furnished is as follows:) 


Comparison of fund requirements for permanent change of station travel 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


1300 Movements, permanent change of station $252, 725, 328 | $226, 500,000 | $225, 459, 000 
Disclocation allowance af —17, 349, 000 —15 684, 000 
Nontemporary storage. - --- 

Cabin-class ‘accommodation for noncommissioned 


Comparative transfer to maintenance and operation for 
school temporary duty-..-- \ . 
Comparative transfer for deutschemark support +4, 193, 935 


Totals on comparative basis 252, 569, 263 , 082, 1 200, 411, 000 
Percent of fiscal year 1955 80.4 79.3 
IE Ge ne PE i rite rnd sit he deg epee ds dd ness eies |---2-2222---- 98. 6 








1 Note that the fiscal year 1957 estimate includes a new requirement of $6,354,000 in cabin-class accom- 
modation for noncommissioned officers that was subtracted in this table for comparative purposes The 
figure of $200,411,000 for fiscal year 1957 was developed in order to show a true comparison with the obliga- 
tions for fiscal year 1955. It should be understood that the appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 is for 
$225,459.000. Although the travel requirements are not directly relatable to strength, a downward trend 
from fiscal year 1955 is forecast in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. This downward trend would have 
been greater had it not been for the difference in gains and losses: 


Fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956: 
More enlisted gains 
More officer gains 
More officer losses 
Less enlisted losses 


WEepNEsDAY, Frepruary 29, 1956. 
INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL AND SUBSISTENCE 


WITNESSES 


. GEN. K. L. HASTINGS, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

EN. W. 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

. A. E. DENNIS, QMC COMPTROLLER 

COL. M. B. FOGARTY, CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE DIVISION, 0QMG 

COL. J. W. MAXWELL, SUBSISTENCE, 0QMG 

LT. COL. R. T. MORGAN, CLOTHING PROJECT OFFICER, 0QMG 

LT. COL. E. J. GELDERMANN, SUBSISTENCE DIVISION, 0QMG 

ERWIN KRUEGEL, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
OoQMG 

E. F. BERGER, SUBSISTENCE DIVISION, 0QMG 


¢ 
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Drrect OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Military personnel, Army—1100: Individual clothing of enlisted personnel 


1124 | Individual clothing 


1125 | Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing_- 


Total, program 1100 


1 Obligations included in program 1000. 


Actual, 
fiscal year 


75, 113, 844 
44, 083, 008 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


$41, 340, 000 
44, 158, 000 


Actual, as 
of Dec. 31, 


$34, 252, 057 
(') 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


$47, 191, 000 
41, 019, 000 


119, 196, 852 85, 498, 000 | 34, 252, 057 | 88, 210, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Project 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 


| $119, 196, 852 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


Actual, as 
of Dee. 31, 
1955 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$88, 210, 000 


$34, 252, 057 
19, 858, 022 : 


34, 262, 430 
Military Personnel, Army—1200: Subsistence 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 


Actual, as 
of Dee. 31, 
1955 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


No. Project 





1211 
1221 


$345, 927, 724 
2, 383, 249 


348, 310, 973 


$168, 265, 856 
535, 619 


Procurement of subsistence supplies. --- 
Meals furnished under contract 


Total, program 1200 


$277, 415, 000 
2, 066, 000 


279, 481, 000 


$254, 057, 000 
1, 823, 000 


168, 801, 475 255, 880, 000 


Note. The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimbursements; 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the state nent on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Actual, 
fiscal year 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


Actual, as 
of Dec. 31, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


$348, 310, 973 | $279, 481, 000 


$168, 801, 475 
208, 240, 990 Cibleakion 


Reimbursements 116, 000, 000 |....-- 


Deutschemark 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you introduce your next witness? 

General Lawton. I would like to introduce at this time Maj. Gen. 
K. L. Hastings, the Quartermaster General, who has an opening state- 
ment to present to the committee with reference to program 1100, 
“Individual clothing of enlisted personnel,” and program 1200, 
“Subsistence.” 

Mr. Ritey. General Hastings, we are glad to have you appear before 
the committee and we will be pleased to have your statement at this 
time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hastines. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the initial appear- 
ance of witnesses from the Office of the Quartermaster General before 
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this subcommittee is in connection with budget programs 1100, “Indi- 
dividual clothing,” and 1200, “Subsistence.” My comptroller, Col. 
Albert E. Dennis, is in charge of all Quartermaster Corps budgets and 
will represent me whenever witnesses are appearing. This is Colonel 
ae first appearance before the committee. May I introduce him 
to you ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. Colonel Dennis. 

General Hastines. Last year this committee asked that the Quarter- 
master Corps furnish for insertion in the record a statement of its 
recent accomplishments and its alertness to the future. The statement 
was provided and published in the fiscal year 1956 hearings. Antici- 
pating that the committee would desire a similar statement this year, 
one has been prepared. It is comprehensive and I offer it to you for 
insertion in the record, if desired. 


Mr. Ritey. Yes, I think it would be well to insert it in the record to 
compare it with last year’s. 
(The statement refered to follows :) 


THE ARMY QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


In this atomic age, as in every period since the Revolutionary War, the Army 
Quartermaster Corps is busy providing for the basic needs of the individual 
American soldier in combat. The quality and utility of supplies and services fur- 
nished to him contribute directly to his physical fitness, to his efficiency as a fight- 
ing man, and to his morale. 

Quartermaster supplies provided in the past have been good but we are con- 
stantly extending our efforts to make them better. We are endeavoring to make 
them more durable, more useful, more comfortable, and more protective. In addi- 
tion, they must be made lighter to increase mobility, and to permit complete sup- 
port for combat troops from the air. 

Work to improve continues on such quartermaster supplies and services as: 

1. Arctic clothing based on a layer principle, which enables the soldier engaged 
in military operations in frigid zones not only to survive the bitter cold but to 
function in a fighting unit as well. 

2. Special hot-dry, hot-wet, wet-cold uniforms for soldiers serving in deserts, 
in jungles, or in temperate climates anywhere in the world. 

3. The Army’s armored vest, made of layers of laminated nylon, that protects 
against fragments and missiles, the No. 1 cause of battle casualties. 

4. A developmental laminated nylon liner for the steel helmet materially im- 
proves the ballistics resistance capability of the current liner and helmet combi- 
nation. 

5. Protective clothing for guided missile handlers made of butyl rubber coated 
cotton fabric will resist penetration of corrosive acid or fuel for a period of 8 
hours as compared to approximately 15 minutes of the present standard fabric, 
and is serviceable down to —40° F. This ensemble is now under user test. 

6. New dehydrated foods, light, compact, nutritious, designed for easy trans- 
portability that will effect reductions in freight tonnages shipped to overseas 
theaters. Now under development also are precooked dehydrated meals: which 
can be easily reconstituted in the field. Dehydrated food not only sharply, re- 
duces the tonnage of military foods, but by its very compactness meets the needs 
of fast-moving military units that must travel light. 

7. New and lighter load-carrying equipment for the foot soldier which weighs 
5.4 pounds compared to the present standard of 10.1 pounds. This equipment 
eases the soldier’s burden by redistributing it, and gives him greater freedom 
of movement. It has fewer components than the standard equipment. 

8. Practical techniques for the parachuting of supplies and equipment. by 
airdrop. Working to eliminate the need for costly cargo parachutes, as well 
as to increase the speed and accuracy of aerial delivery, shockpads of paper 
honeycomb have been developed which offer an opportunity for considerable 
savings in cost as compared to conventional airdrop. 

Both the threat and the promise of the atomic age are reflected in the Quarter- 
master Corps’ research and development program. To minimize the hazards 
of nuclear warfare upon the soldier, we have undertaken a broad program: for 
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the development of specific items and protective devices against the thermal 
hazards of the bomb. 

The Quartermaster Corps has made substantial progress in its extensive 
research program aimed at harnessing atomic energy to peaceful uses in the 
preservation of irradiated foods, Actively participating in this program are the 
Atomic knergy Commission, the Army Medical Service, and other elements 
of the Armed Forces and governmental agencies, as well as educational and 
industrial institutions. The ultimate military advantages of this process include 
a reduction in refrigeration requirements, reduced food losses and the serving 
of fresh foods to troops under field conditions all over the world. 

The use of ventilated conventional! warehouse storage oliers promise of 
extending the storage life of food. In mid-March we will begin a test at 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot to determine the specific temperature differ- 
ences which controlled ventiiation will make within stocks of canned goods. 
The results will be converted into differences in storage life among specific 
canned goods. 

In addition, some of our canned operational rations are being placed in 
refrigerated storage to prolong their life and reduce, thereby, the cost of 
necessary annual rotation through feeding. Of some interest, is the fact that 
some of these items are stored in a refrigerated cave in Kansas. 

We have made progress in our supply operations. By utilizing Army stock 
fund methods and procedures we are better able to control our inventories. 
Overstockages which resulted from the inventory buildup during the Korean 
war and sucsequent reduction in authorized stockage levels have been greatly 
reduced. As a result, by the end of calendar year 1955, the Quartermaster 
Division of the Army stock fund had returned over $1 billion to the unallocated 
stock fund reserve and most of this has been returned to the ‘Treasury. This 
cash represents the value of supplies utilized from the stock fund and not 
replaced. 

The organization of my office now emphasizes the corps’ supply responsibility 
to the soldier in both garrison and field. Full operational authority is assigned 
to three principal assistants, one of whom is concerned with subsistence, one 
with clothing and textiles, and the other with equipment, repair parts, and 
petroleum. I can now more effectively delegate my authority by giving com- 
plete cognizance to each in his supply area. In this way, we are prepared to 
meet our responsibilities. 

Simultaneously, the Quartermaster school has added commodity courses to 
the curriculum of junior officers to acquaint them with the use, handling, and 
technical characteristics of our principal classes of supplies. Our young ofli- 
cers are becoming true technicians in the goods and services which we provide 
to the Army. 

Inventory control and accounting for some 20,000 Quartermaster supply items 
stored in 13 depots throughout the United States are being improved by the 
establishment of an inventory control center at the Richmond Quartermaster 
Depot. This will reduce Quartermaster accounting centers from 7 to 3, which 
will be accomplished through the use of electronic data processing machines 
and a punchcard to puncheard transmission network. This system will provide 
more precise und current data than our present system can develop, conserve 
manpower, expedite the filling of requisitions and reduce extracting. 

Effective January 1, 1956, the Quartermaster Corps inaugurated in the 10 
Army general depots and the 3 Quartermaster depots under its jurisdiction, the 
depot command-management system. This new system makes the depot com- 
mander fully responsible for all operations of his depot and endows him with 
both fiscal and operational control. The depot command-management system 
provides him with both controls over the depot’s operations and yardsticks that 
measure its efficiency. It enables the depot commander of an Army general 
depot, for instance, to synchronize the operations of the various technical-service 
sections in the depot and to consolidate manpower and activities in the interest 
of higher operational efficiency. 

At the other end of the pipeline, but of interest to us all, is the self-service 
center for common housekeeping expendable supplies which we are testing at 
Fort Lee, Va., and Fort Lewis, Wash. Actually, this distribution method is 
simply an application of modern supermarket methods to the problem of unit 
retail distribution of minor supplies. Thus, the company supply sergeant will 
have available to him any day of the week, the stationery, office supplies, jani- 
torial supplies, and cleaning and preserving materials which his unit requires. 
Instead of a table of allowance, the units’ requirements will be governed by a 
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dollar credit. It is not surprising to find that the issue pattern differs as units 
draw what they need rather than what was authorized. For these minor ex- 
pendable items, the self-service center is, I believe, a logical method for garrison 
distribution. Current plans call for extension to all stations during fiscal year 
1957. 

The Quartermaster Corps participated actively in 1955 in cross-service trans- 
fers of subsistence supplies between other military services. Such cross-service 
arrangements minimize cross-hauling and back-hauling of subsistence by the 
various services. Approximately $4.3 million of subsistence stocks were relocated 
under cross-service transactions between the Army and other military services 
during 1955. The relocation of subsistence items from a service with a surplus 
of a particular item to another in a minus stock position will henceforth, under 
the single manager commodity assignment, be controlled by the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The interdepartmental agreement for clothing, textiles, and footwear provides 
that representatives of the Quartermaster Corps (for the Army), and of the 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, will review estimated requirements and 
planned procurement schedules for each service to insure that procurement is not 
initiated to meet requirements that can be satisfied by interdepartmental trans- 
fers, and particularly to insure the elimination of any concurrent buying and 
disposal of the same item. Working groups have been expeditiously performing 
this review. Under this agreement, the Quartermaster Corps during fiscal year 
1955, transferred to other military departments some $5 million in clothing and 
equipage supplies, and accepted from other departments some $6 million worth 
of such items. 

A major function of the Quartermaster Corps lies in petroleum distribution. 
Since February 1955 we have been entrusted with the operation of pipelines in 
the major overseas commands. This operation, together with off-vessel dis- 
charging and loading facilities, all POL bulk storage facilities, and POL tank 
trucks and trailers, represents a big and important job. In 1955 the corps 
handled approximately 1,700 million gallons of petroleum, valued at over $150 
million. These quantities are in addition to the Air Force and Navy fuels which 
were distributed by Quartermaster Corps facilities in the overseas areas. To 
develop the personnel] needed to meet the problems involved, the Quartermaster 
Corps has developed at Fort Lee a special petroleum course, which is, I believe, 
the finest of its kind within the Department of Defense. 

The progress of our program to simplify and improve the supply of spare 
parts is reflected in a reduction of 18 percent in the number of cataloged spare 
parts in the Quartermaster depot supply system in the United States in a 12- 
month period. The problems of systemizing and establishing supply control 
over all noncataloged Quartermaster repair parts for commercial-type end 
items in overseas commands are being solved. The purely local stock numbers 
used by the various overseas commands to identify spare parts for commercial- 
type Quartermaster end items are being replaced by common-stock numbers, 
and stock levels, based on actual consumption factors. The economies inherent 
in this reduction in the number of line items in our spare-parts inventory and in 
the new system of spare-parts supply control overseas are manifest. 

The Quartermaster Corps has initiated also a program for geographic standard- 
ization of materials-handling equipment, mobile laundry trailers, refrigerator 
trailers, bath units, office machines, tent heaters, and fixed laundry equipment. 
Limiting the number of makes of such equipment in given geographical areas 
will reduce spare parts stocked in overseas commands, assure supply to meet 
overseas requirements, reduce maintenance cost, and deadlined equipment. Ac- 
tion will be taken to return appropriate nonstandard equipment to the United 
States. Overage equipment will be retained in use until not economically re- 
pairable. 

In a related area, progress has been made in standardizing common items with- 
in and between the services. Under a Department of Defense standardization 
assignment to the Quartermaster Corps, interdepartmental simplification of mili- 
tary supplies was completed in 1955 on 4,686 textile, apparel, and subsistence 
items. Of this number, 1,723 items were standardized for future procurement, 
and 2,963 were eliminated. 

In connection with our supply storage and handling mission, the Quartermaster 
Corps has recently developed and has tested a metal transitory storage shelter 
which will do much to solve the problem of temporary field storage. The new 
shelters will replace the conventional paulin and stack method we have used 
for many years. The metal shelters consist of noncombustible steel frame struc- 
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tures enclosed by rust-inhibited sheets of galvanized steel or aluminum for the 
roof and sides. The structures have no permanent foundations, are held 
together by bolts, screws, and nails, may be assembled and dismantled by un- 
skilled labor, and are portable. 

The Quartermaster Corps has developed gas-tight rubberized fabric bags to 
replace lumber for dunnage to protect cargo in shipment. The bags can be 
deflated when not in use and occupy space no larger than a large telephone di- 
rectory. The bags weigh only 14 pounds. In tests using bags, rail-car shipments 
arrived at their destination with no visible damage. The time required to dun- 
nage a freight car has been reduced from 8 man-hours to 30 minutes. Since 
lumber dunnage is not salvable and the bags can be reused many times, sub- 
stantial savings should result. 

I am pleased to say that the continuing interest in our safety program resulted 
in a very low accident rate in fiscal year 1955 among our employees. In fact, the 
National Safety Council endorsed both our program and accident record by 
the granting of its award of honor for 1955. 

This year the remains of those soldiers who died in the Korean conflict on soil 
controlled by the United Nations will be interred in their final resting place. 
A higher percentage than in previous conflicts of these American soldiers died 
from artillery and mortar fire, which causes the loss of identifying media. Rough 
terrain and poor roads contributed to the difficulties of recovering the remains. 
In spite of these difficulties, 28,724 bodies have been repatriated and the percentage 
of unidentified among them is less than in any other conflict that this Nation 
has experienced. 

We initiated in late 1951 for the first time in military history a direct evacua- 
tion from the place of death to an identification laboratory for scientific process- 
ing and immediate final disposition of the remains as desired by the next of kin. 
Of approximately 7,000 remains handled in this manner, none are unknown. This 
procedure eliminated temporary burial during combat and assured that every 
possible identifying media would accompany the remains. Much intense grief 
and uncertainty was shortened for the next of kin by the early return of the 
deceased for final interment. This, in addition, saved millions of dollars in 
avoiding extensive postwar operations and organizations. 

In all of its activities, the principal objective of the Army Quartermaster Corps 
is to contribute to the effectiveness of the combat soldier by providing supplies 
and services that incorporate the latest technological and scientific advances. 
In the accomplishment of this objective, we are always conscious of the necessity 
for the utmost care in conserving resources entrusted to us in order to obtain 
maximum results from each dollar expended. 


CHANGES IN COST SINCE PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


General Hast1nes. Computations of the estimates for clothing and 
subsistence were made in April and May of 1955. Since that time 
prices of clothing have advanced while feeding costs overseas have 
declined. 

Analyses of our overseas feeding costs revealed that the dollar re- 
quirements in the budget justifications are slightly in excess of our 
current estimates. The lower cost is based on a projected decline in the 
value of the overseas ration from $1.05 to $1.01, which Colonel Maxwell 
will discuss in further detail later. 

Offsetting the lower cost in subsistence is the increased cost for 
clothing in program 1100. The upward trend in clothing prices has 
been evidenced in recent procurements. This trend has been due to 
higher basic materials costs, including wool ; to wage increases already 
in effect; and to wage increases that are expected to occur under the 
minimum-wage provisions of Public Law 381 of the 84th Congress. 
Detailed information on these increases and decreases is available for 
your consideration. 

Colonel Fogarty, who heads our Clothing and Equipage Division, 
has a prepared statement for you on budget program 1100. 
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NEW UNIFORMS 


Colonel Fogarty appears in the new green uniform which has just 
come off the shelf. We thought you would be interested in it. Also, 
Colonel Morgan, who is project officer on the new green uniform, 
appears in the new short summer garrison uniform. 


SUMMER GARRISON UNIFORM 


Mr. Fioop. How heavy are these? That is a pull-on sock? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you hold it up? 

Colonel Morean. This band is elastic. 

Mr. Foon. The band itself is elastic? 

Colonel Morean,. It has elastic knitted into the sock. 

Mr. Foon. Is that any good? 

Colonel Morean. Yes; it works very nicely. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you wear the shirt open at the neck ? 

Colonel Moraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is supposed to be the summer uniform ? 

General Hastinos. Yes, sir; in certain areas. We hope to be in it 
by July 1, 1956, in the Tropics and southern part of the United States 
and most of the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Fioop. Will it be optional ? 

Colonel Morean. I have a chart on this particular uniform I would 
like to show you. 

Mr. Rirey. Would it be well to have this statement by Colonel 
Fogarty before you go into this? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rriry. You may proceed, Colonel Morgan. 

Colonel Morean. At the beginning of the summer season this year 
we will have this uniform in the Tropics, semitropics, and southern 
part of the United States available for sale. 

Mr. Fxioop. What will be the date by order ? 

Colonel Morcan. From July 1, 1956, it will be issued to each new 
inductee or new enlistee coming into the Army. People who are in 
the Army prior to that date will be required to buy this uniform by 
July 1, 1958, from their cash clothing allowance. Between the period 
July 1, 1956, and July 1, 1958, its wear will be optional to the area or 
post commander. The men who have not been issued it will have to 
buy it from their cash allowance and beginning July 1, 1958, its wear 
will be mandatory. They will be issued 2 uniforms like this and 3 
with long trousers and long-sleeved shirts, and it may be worn any 
place the summer uniform is worn now. 

Mr, Frioop. “As prescribed by area commanders.” What does that 
mean ? 

Colonel Morcan. In certain areas where they have mosquitoes the 
area commander may not consider it desirable for this uniform to be 
worn after dark. 

Mr. Miter. Do I understand that when this is fully issued each 
soldier will have 2 of these and 3 of the others? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. And which one he wears will depend on the order of 
the local commander? 
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Colonel Morcan. That is right. If he wants it used on certain 
duty, that is his discretion. 

Mr. Miter. Guard or whatever it may be? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. Is that a special undershirt that goes with it? 

Colonel Morean. No, this is a standard undershirt. This is the 
standard undershirt that the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
have. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is standard for all services? 

Colonel Morean. Yes. It has a quarter sleeve. The Navy wears 
it with white trousers as an outer garment. 

Mr. Miuter. You do not issue the sleeveless ones any more? 

Colonel Morean. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you issue khaki and white? 

Colonel Morean. No; just white. 

Mr. Froop. And it must be worn ? 

Colonel Morgan. That is the only undershirt prescribed. 


REQUIREMENT FOR WEARING OF UNDERSHIRT 


Mr. Fioop. But every man in uniform must wear that white under- 
shirt with his uniform or he is not dressed; is that it? He cannot go 
without his undershirt ? 

Colonel Morean. We have not prescribed that point like the Navy. 
The Navy requires the white undershirt with their blues. There is 
no requirement that a soldier has to wear an undershirt. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a clothing man? 

Colonel Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think about it? 

Colonel Morean, I think it should be worn. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about it. What do the medical 
people say ¢ 

Colonel Morgan. We have not asked them that question. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have you have prepared and insert at 
this point in the record a statement from the medical people and from 

ou, as a clothing man, if you are permitted to express an opinion. 
Put in a biographical sketch of who you are, and how much you 
know about this job that qualifies you to express an opinion, and 
express an opinion if you are permitted to do so. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

I am a graduate of North Carolina State University in textile engineering 
and have a masters degree in business administration from the University of 
Alabama. Assigned to Clothing and Equipage Branch, OQMG, in the years 1947 
and 1948; Chief, C. and E. Section, European Command, 1950 to 1952; executive 
officer, C. and E. Branch, OQMG, 1953; special QM uniform project officer, 1954 
to date. I have had 14 years’ military service. Commanded troops as a platoon 
leader and company commander in the United States and in the mid-Pacifie dur- 
ing 1942-46. It is my opinion that the undershirt should be worn by all Army 
personnel in uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. That looks good. Have you worn that in the Tropics? 

Colonel Morcan. No, sir. I have worn it in the Washington area at 
home. 

Mr. F.oop. Have you worn it in Washington summer weather? 

Colonel Morean. No, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. That will do for the Tropics. 

Colonel Morean. We have tested it at Fort Lee and people like it 
very much. 

Mr. Fxoop. I think it is the best idea you have had as far as shorts 
are concerned for summer wear anywhere, but I am concerned about 
not having a requirement of wearing a white undershirt not only with 
that outfit but any outfit. I am not a medical officer but I would like 
a medical opinion on it. 

Colonel Focarry. That can be developed very readily for the record. 
I think it is proper for us to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OBTAINED FROM OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


There is no medical basis for a uniform regulation that the undershirt be worn 
under the summer uniform or any other uniform. 

The undershirt should be issued but it should be left to the discretion of the 
unit commander as to its wear. 

There may be individual medical cases which may require either the wearing 
or nonwearing of the undershirt. It should be white rather than colored. 

Colonel Focarry. Incidentally, we had a liaison officer touring the 
Panama area on another assignment and he was authorized to wear 
the uniform, and it received very favorable comments from the gen- 
eral and staff in the Panama area. 

Mr. Frioop. To me the thing could not be intelligently debated. 
I have watched the British wear them for a long time, and they have 
been soldiers for a long time and in all places. That is one outfit that 
can wear a uniform. You can put some of these uniforms that the 
gasoline attendants wear on them and those limeys have a trick of 
being able to wear a uniform. But I am concerned about your not 
having a requirement to wear a white undershirt with this or any 
other uniform. There must be some good reason for wearing an 
undershirt. 

Colonel Morcan. That to date has never been prescribed, that a 
man should or should not wear an undershirt. 

Mr. Miuier. There would be more reason with this type uniform 
than with the type where you would not know whether he had one on 
or not. 

Mr. Fioop. If you are going to have a uniform you should have 
a requirement that he wear an undershirt with it. 

Colonel Focarry. That is certainly more attractive. 

Mr. Fioop. But I want to go beyond that. Should it be prescribed 
that men in uniform, regardless of what the uniform is, wear an 
undershirt? Many people do not like to wear them; I know that; 
but he is in the Army. I do not know why I wear one, but I do wear 
one, and I wish the proper people would tell us whether there is a rea- 
son why they should wear them. Let us do it right. I am astounded 
that somebody has not thought of that before. 

How many pockets do you have, two slash pockets on the sides and 
two in the back? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you must wear a belt, of course ? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about pressing them ? 
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Colonel Morcan. This is done by the laundries. 

Mr. Fioop. The British fold them and put them under the mattress, 
the shorts. Even with an ordinary pair of pants it is a good idea, 
but the British put the shorts under the mattress and when they get 
up in the morning they have a beautiful job of pressing. You can 
press those things perfectly at night by lying on them. 

That is an issue shirt ? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, 

Mr. Fxioop. Two pockets and 4 buttons. 

Colonel Moraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the length of it? 

Colonel Morean. It is square tailed. 

Mr. Fioop. How long is it? 

Colonel Morean. It is so it can be worn on the outside for ventila- 
tion. 

Colonel Focarry. It has a slash side, too. 

Mr. Froop. How about the regulations for wearing them outside? 

Colonel Morean. That will be up to the local commander. 

Mr. Froop. Anybody who says you can wear it on the outside 
should have his head examined. If you are going to permit the local 
commander to determine that, put a footnote on it “with abundant 
caution.” I do not think you should permit any discretion at all; 
you should not permit them to be worn outside. 

Colonel Morcan. We do not like them outside because they do not 
jook like a uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course not. 

What is the weight of those socks the way clothing people talk? 

Mr. Krureet. My name is Erwin Kruegel. Iam from research and 
development. 

Mr. Fioop. Fine. What is the weight? 

Mr. Kruecer. I can get that for you. I do not have it with me. 
They are cotton socks and they are usually measured in ounces per 
dozen. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 

These socks weigh a minimum of 14 ounces per dozen. The average weight is 
about 4 ounces per pair. 

Mr. Foon. Is this a dress uniform ? 

Colonel Morean. It is a semidress uniform. The enlisted men do 
not have a dress uniform. But this is a light-weight cotton sock. 


DURABILITY OF SOCK 


Mr. Froop. I think it is a good-looking dress item, that is my 
opinion. But I am concerned about the weight of the sock. If it 
is for dress the light weight would be satisfactory, but is not that 
uniform to be worn for service in the field? What are you going to 
do about field service? 

Colonel Focarry. It may be worn. 

Mr. Fioop. At the discretion of the commander ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What about maneuvers? 

Colonel Morcan. Sir, your infantry troops on maneuvers may or 
may not wear them. On the rifle range this would be a very poor 
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uniform to wear because your elbows and knees are on the ground. 
In some maneuvers, in foxholes:and so on, you would probably get 
scratches and you could protect yourself better with what we call 
our field clothes. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned about the weight of that stocking if it 
is worn in the field. I see no objection to wearing the shorts in many 
operations other than dress in a hot country, but he cannot wear those 
light socks. 

Mr. Mirrer. In the field he would not wear that type of shoes, 
either. 

Colonel Focarry. I believe the uniform is more properly classified 
as a general-duty uniform rather than the type of operation you have 
in mind of field maneuvers, living in the fields. 

Mr. Fioop. British troops in North Africa and Burma are in the 
field in the uniform this man is wearing now. The only difference 
is they have a helmet on. The shoes are different and the socks are 
different. They have a very heavy stocking with a very heavy over- 
fold, as you know. Not only is it good looking in that sort of country, 
but it is serviceable. 

Mr. Murr. I do not think it is planned to use this as field-service 
equipment. 

Colonel Morcan. We have a uniform to be used in the desert that 
is different than this. 

Mr: Fioop. I do not think because the British use it you should. 
Maybe you have something better. 

Colonel Morean. I think we do. 

Mr. Fxioop. But I wanted to be sure, no matter where it is worn, 
that stocking is too light. You should examine the desirability of 
other socks. Heavy socks are not necessarily hot in hot weather. 
The British Navy wears a very heavy white wool stocking for garrison 
and dress duty in the hottest kind of weather. I am afraid of that 
stocking. 

Mr. Krurcet. Maybe I can clear up a point. This is a garrison 
uniform. We have currently in the supply apotam a uniform for 
the hot-wet climate and one for the hot-dry climate. That is cur- 
rently being replaced by a uniform which has just been tested by the 
field forces which consists, for the desert, of long trousers, combat 
shoes, combat socks, and a combat bush jacket. That is a khaki color 
very similar to that uniform but more nearly like you would find in 
the desert. 

The other uniform, recommended for jungle wear, consists of com- 
bat boots, combat socks, long trousers, and a bush jacket of a material 
that is green to blend in with the camouflage you need in the jungle. 
There is no plan at the present time to wear this particular ensemble 
as a combat uniform. 

Mr. Froov. This is for more comfort in the tropics or hot weather. 

Mr. Ruxy. Are those socks sized ? 

Colonel Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. Is it practical to have a stretch sock? 

Colonel Morean. Mr. Kruegel worked on that. 

Mr. Krurcer. We have just completed a test on the so-called stretch 
sock made of nylon yarn. The test results show at this time that 
while you can reduce the number of sizes of socks in the system, since 
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a nylon yarn is used many of the test subjects expressed a discomfort 
in the foot area due to the fact that the nylon yarn did not absorb 
the perspiration of the feet such as cotton and wool do. Other test 
subjects expressed the opinion that when your foot was of the size 
which approached the upper limit of the sock that should fit you in 
the size range, you had a constriction of the foot which caused some 
discomfort. We are continuing our research and development in this 
particular problem, and in fact have a program underway now to 
see if we can blend one of the natural fibers which has an absorbent 
quality, such as cotton and wool, with the nylon yarn. 

Mr. Ritey. If you could develop such a sock it would help you in 
your stock, would it not? 

Mr. Krureet. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You told me the top of the sock you are wearing has 
elastic. There is no elastic in that? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir, there is. May I take it off and show 
you? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; because one thing that will cause you more trouble 
than anything else will be the inability to keep the socks up. They 
do not all have good legs like this guy. This guy has a big leg and 
with a muscle like that he can wear it. The pride of the Scotch clan 
is that only a sissy wears elastic. There are not many legs in the 
Army that will do that. [Examining socks.| That is more elastic 
than I thought. 

Colonel Morgan. We turned the top down so that men with a small 
calf could use elastic or something to ce it up. 

Mr. Fioop. But you will have to provide it. You will not let them 
tie it up with a shoestring or use rubber bands and stop the circula- 
tion? You will have to have an OD requirement for OD elastic to 
be used or not to be used, but my opinion would be that the order 
should be to use it. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. You will havea problem with the uniform anyway, and 
the worst problem will be keeping the stockings up. There is nothing 
worse than seeing the wrinkles coming down the legs and having 
guys stop to pull them up. This elastic in here is not going to do it. 

Colonel Foaarry. The tests that these stockings have been subjected 
to indicate it will. 

Mr. Fioop. As long as you are worrying about the same thing I am, 
all right. I think it is the most serious problem you will have in 
operations, whether you can make these socks stand up. Ask the 
girls what wrinkles in a stocking does; they will tell you. You do 
not have seams, these are ribbed, so you do not have to worry about 
straight seams, but you will need elastic. The British issue elastic 
by company tabs and each company—they have battalion formations, 
as you know, but the elastics are issued and if they do not wear them 
they are out of uniform. There is a tab that hangs down. A 
machine company has a red tab, and so on. Whatever it is, I think 
you should seriously consider the elastic being issued and being a part 
of the uniform and not being at anybody’s discretion. If you do not 
do that, they will use rubber bands and shoestrings and it will be a 
mess. ‘They must wear them turned down or you will have a weird 
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looking formation. The legs will be bad enough, but this must be 
turned down. 

I think you are to be congratulated on taking this step for these 
poor fellows in hot weather. You have costume jewelry all over 
yourselves, and that is important, of course. 

What about the belt? Isthat GI? 

Colonel Morean. That will be an issue belt, yes, sir. 

Colonel Focarry. Colonel Morgan is also prepared to discuss some 
of the aspects of this green uniform, if you wish. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. We will suspend at this time until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1956. 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. Colonel Fogarty, 
we would like you to continue with your presentation of the new 
uniform. 

Colonel Focarry. With your permission, sir, Colonel Morgan will 
continue with the last phase of his presentation on the AG—44 uniform, 
which I am wearing. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Colonel Morean. Mr. Chairman, since you were not here yesterday 
would you like to have me go over the explanation I gave of the uni- 
form I am wearing, the summer garrison uniform ? 

Mr. Sires. Yes, briefly. 


SUMMER GARRISON UNIFORM 


Colonel Morgan. The uniform I have on is one that has been 
adopted for wear and issue by the Army. Beginning July 4, 1956, it 
will be available for sale throughout the Army. Before July 1, we 
hope in April and May to have it available in the tropical areas— 
Hawaii, Panama, and so on. 

Beginning July 1, 1956, it will be issued to each new inductee or new 
enlistee coming into the Army. People who were in the Army prior 
to that date will be required to buy this uniform from their cash cloth- 
ing allowance by July 1, 1958. In the period between July 1, 1956, 
and July 1, 1958, it will be for optional wear as ordered by the area 
or post commander, and beginning July 1, 1958, it will be mandatory. 
Inductees or enlistees will be issued 2 uniforms like this one I am 
wearing and 3 with long trousers. Those in the Army prior to July 1, 
1956, will have to buy them from their cash allowance. 

Beginning July 1, 1956, this uniform will be worn as prescribed 
by the local field commanders. In some areas they may not want the 
men to wear them at night because of insects and so on. 


NEW GREEN UNIFORM 


The plan for phasing into the supply system the uniform Colonel 
Fogarty has on is to utilize this identical uniform except for the black 
stripe on the sleeve, the black stripe on the shoulder, and of course the 
insignia. 
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Beginning September 1956, this uniform will be available for sale 
in the quartermaster supply system worldwide. It will be available 
for sale to both enlisted men and officers. Beginning September 1, 
1957, we will issue to inductees and new enlistees 1 of the new uniforms 
and 1 of the old OD-33 uniforms. That will continue until we 
think we have reached an uneconomical point of issuing the old 
OD-33 uniform. That X date is anticipated to be approximately 
the winter season of 1959—September 1959. At that date the two 
new uniforms will be issued to all inductees and new enlistees. 

Between September 1, 1956, and September 1, 1957, that uniform 
will be only for optional wear off duty. Beginning September 1, 
1957, it will be the required uniform for all officers. Enlisted per- 
sonnel, unless they are in troop formation, may wear it, but all in troop 
formation will be in the OD-33 uniform in’ this period of approxt- 
mately 2 years. 

Beginning with the winter season of 1959 all formations will be held 
in the new green uniform and men who have the OD-33 uniform may 
wear it on jobs at headquarters or other places but not in formation. 
Two years from this date the wearing of OD-33 uniforms will be 
prohibited. 

Mr. Forp. That will be 2 years from the winter season of 1959? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 


DESIRABILITY OF EXPEDITING NEW UNIFORMS 


Mr. Srxes. Would it not be helpful to the morale of the troops if 

you could get them into the new uniforms at an earlier date ? 
‘olonel Morean. Yes, sir; we think it would. 

Mr. Stxes. What is your comment on that, General Hastings? 

General Hastrnes. That is very true. The uniform, we ‘feel from 
every reaction we have, is very much in demand and very popular with 
the troops. They want it. But there are two things to be considered. 
We do have the OD-33 and we want to absorb it down to a supply 
mininum. The other thing is the production ability of the country. 
The estimate in the industry of the cost of this new jacket was about 
$12. We are taking all we can get up to about $15. If we go into 
a faster production it is going to cost exorbitantly. We would have 
to use marginal producers who would not give us the quality we want. 
We have set high standards. So while we would like to speed it up, 
we donot think we could do it from the production point of view. We 
have both the production problem and the necessity of absorbing the 
OD-33’s. 

Mr. SrKes. Is the production expected to be stepped up in the 
months to come / 

Colonel Morcan. We have it scheduled for a stepup. 

Mr. Srxes. A gradual stepup ? 

Colonel Moraan. Y es, sir. We have a plan to go back through our 
Army channels and ask for an increase in production to possibly move 
X date from September 1959 to either December of 1958 or January 
1959. That has not been approved because of our OD-33 stock. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the rest of your presentation? Does it have 
to do with supply or other features of your uniform? 

75295—56——12 
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Colonel Morcan. These are charts that we use to explain the plan 
for phasing in the new uniform. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us talk first about the green uniform. What sug- 
gestions do you feel you can make, General Hastings—and when I 
address you I am addressing you and your staff, we would like to have 
the composite reaction—what suggestion do you have to offer that 
might get this uniform into use in a more general way at an earlier 
date ? 

Colonel Focarry. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, on the 
basis of that question, we should like to have Colonel Morgan present 
the current stock situation and our projection and, as a corollary, 
the program for phasing in the new items into the system. At the 
conclusion of that presentation, Colonel Morgan will present the 
plan that we are to brief the Assistant Chief of Staff, Logistics, on 
the second week in March that provides for phasing in the uniform 
on an expedited basis. 

Mr. Srxes. You did say “expedited basis,” which means a speedup 
over the one now contemplated ¢ 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 


INVENTORY OF PRESENT UNIFORM 


Colonel Morean. At the inception of the program we had an inven- 
tory of $123 million of OD-33’s. From January 1954 to January 
1955 we reduced that inventory approximately $60 million. That was 
accomplished by sales to ROK forces, Japanese security forces, and 
our own issues. 

Our last worldwide inventory of OD-33 assets was $46 million, 


broken down into $12 million of textiles and $34 million of end items. 
Our projected rate of issue as we see the requirements now, without 
any sales to Japanese security forces or any foreign armies that have 
a like uniform, indicates we will reach $12.6 million in September 1959. 
That will be broken down into $6.8 million of end items and $5.8 
million of textiles. The textiles we can use in our field clothing pro- 
gram. That will be no loss at all. So our residue at that time would 
be $6.8 million that would not be used except for sale on the surplus 
market. What we would receive from these surplus sales we are not 
in a position to state as a realistic figure at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. That contemplates using up stocks in our own forces ? 

Colonel Morgan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And it does not take into consideration the possibility 
of any sales to other countries similar to the one you have just outlined ? 

Colonel Morean. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that not a distinct possibility ? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. I will give you that information later. 

Mr. Sr«es. All right. 

Colonel Morean. Right now the only thing we can actually project 
are the requirements as we know them. We exceeded our projection 
by about $2 million by the sale of 400,000 yards of textiles to the 
Turkish Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SALES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Forp. When you make these sales to the Turks or others, is it 
at acquisition cost or salvage prices ? 

Colonel Morgan. Acquisition cost. 

Colonel Fogarty. We are really trying to merchandise these items 
and not hold to an acquisition cost. Ii we can forecast that the residue 
is going to be in surplus, it follows we should try to get a better price 
on that in the interim. 

Colonel Morcan. We are making no reduction in the textiles 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Riney. Does that come under military aid or do the foreign 
governments pay for it out of their own currency ? 

Colonel Morean. We have had both. The sales to ROK and the 
Japanese security forces have been under the military-aid program. 
The Turkish sales have been both. Where they got their money, I am 
not sure, but part was reimbursement and part was their own currency. 

Mr. Rutey. I was interested in knowing if it was military aid or an 
outright purchase. 


SALES OF SURPLUS UNIFORMS TO PUBLIC 


Mr. Suxes. This may not be the best place for this statement, but I 
want to say I hope when the Army gets into the new uniform, you will 
have regulations that will keep it from being cheapened by being 
available in every Army-Navy surplus store in the country. At the 
present every Tom, Dick, and Harry who wants to buy a uniform can 
do so and wear it on virtually every occasion. I would like this to be 
an exclusive uniform that is the Army’s own and that the Army can 
take pride in wearing. 

General Hastrnes. I know the entire Department shares your 
expression. 

Colonel Focarry. As a recent attempt to move these items, General 
Hastings has directed a communication to the European Command, 
in view of the emergency conditions there, to see if any of these items 
can be used in that area. 

Mr. Forp. By emergency conditions you mean because of the bad 
weather ? 

_ Colonel Foaarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In connection with keeping this uniform from general 
availability to civilians, what regulations or laws would be required 
other than what you now have to give this uniform greater protection 
and confine its use to authorized personnel ? 

Colonel Focarry. There is no law that prohibits the wearing of the 
Army uniform from which distinctive characteristics are removed. 
These stocks you mention are brought about by the cessation of a war. 
They are not only the items that the Army owns and has in stock, but 
items that become available through contract terminations and the 
utilization by industry of cloth that is available. They make these 
garments and sell them through the surplus stores. 

We checked on the situation several years ago to see where these 
items in the surplus stores originated. We found they did not gener- 
ate from Army stock in all cases, but from those sources I have 
mentioned. 
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Further, under the current plan, the men serving short terms either 
under the Reserve Forces Act or the 2-year selective service regula- 
tions retain their uniforms for Reserve training and to wear on 
ceremonial occasions. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the difficulty, though, comes largely from the 
items that get into the Army and Navy surplus stores. They may be 
made up, as you say, by manufacturers, but you do not find Air Force 
uniforms on sale in those stores, you do not find Navy uniforms on 
sale in those stores. At least, I have not. 

Colonel Morgan. One reason why that has been prevalent in the 
Army uniform, the jacket has items that would make it distinc- 
tive, and it is a very comfortable jacket to wear for any type of work 
on the outside. 

There is a law that says a man, unless he is on ceremonial duty or 
Reserve duty, cannot wear an item that is distinctive such as this 
button is. This button would have to be removed. And this coat 
[indicating] cannot be worn for menial tasks. That is why this 
design was selected. The Air Force is eliminating their jacket. It is 
a very handy and comfortable thing to wear, but the coat is not con- 
ducive to that sort of thing. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the Air Force have any regulations or laws that 
have tended to prevent general distribution of their clothing? 

Colonel Morgan. No, they have the same laws we do. 

Colonel Fogarry. One reason we do not see the Air Force jacket 
and trousers at these stores is that it is a relatively new item. 

Mr. Srxes. I can see that, but would it not be wise to consider 
servicewide legislation which would restrict the wearing of articles of 
uniform clothing other than on Reserve or other official or semiofficial 
training activities ? 

General Hastines. Yes. We think consideration should be given 
to tightening the laws in that area, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you suggested the enactment of such legislation to 
the Armed Services Committee ? 

General Hastrnes. I do not think we have. 

Colonel Morean. General Booth’s office is looking into the possibili- 
ties of that. I do know that they have considered this area. « 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be helpful, General Hastings, if we 
could have a memorandum to incorporate in our record the current 
thinking on that, and of course we expect similar information would 
be provided to the Armed Services Committee. 

General Hastrnes. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Section 125, National Defense Act, June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 216; 10 U. 8. C. 1898), 
as amended provides penalties for unlawful wearing of the uniform ; however, the 
Army does not enforce the provisions of this law unless the violator is under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Forces. 

The nature of the new uniform (coat versus jacket) should alleviate the con- 
dition since the style and cut of the new coat is not as conducive to wear as a 
utility or work garment as is the OD-33. Further study will be made to deter- 
mine such additional actions as may be appropriate. 

Mr. Forp. Do I interpret that chart correctly? It seems to me that 
toward the end of 1957 and the period 1958-59 there would not be 
much additional loss dollarwise to the Department by expediting the 
— to make the new uniform mandatory. Is that interpretation 
right ¢ 
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Colonel Morcan. That is right, sir. During this period in June of 
1957 we will have $14 million of end items, and at September 1959 it 
would be $6.8 million. 

Mr.Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Proceed. 


PROCUREMENT OF NEW GREEN UNIFORMS 


Colonel Morcan. At the present time we have under procurement 
1 million of these AG—44 uniforms, complete uniforms. The delivery 
schedule beginning this month runs through December of 1956. Our 
total requirement to get every man in the Army in one of these uni- 
forms, worldwide distribution and sufficient stock to issue to inductees 
for a 3-month period, would be 2,172,000 uniforms. We think the 
earliest date we can meet that requirement would be in the period 
December, January, and February of 1957 and 1958. Industry at the 
present time is producing approximately 400,000 coats per 6-month 
period. Wecan overlap our program as the present production sched- 
ule drops off the last 2 months through December, so we feel we could 
build that up to 15,000 each month in addition to our present schedule, 

We have made a very complete survey of industry. When we 
made the initial procurement we solicited 500 bids from the clothing 
industry. We had 32 responses. Of those 32, we eliminated 50 per- 
cent of them because of quality and came up with about 9 contracts 
on coats and 3 on trousers. The others that were thrown out asked 
exorbitant prices. They were people who had no interest really in 
doing this work, but they did put in bids, bidding such prices as $24 
or $25 for a coat whereas the weighted average is $13 or $14. So 
we feel, from the knowledge we have of industry and their capacity, 
we could not get the 2 million uniforms until November, December, 
January, and February of 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. When did you screen the industry ? 

Colonel Morcan. We are screening the industry all the time. The 
last big screening was this past November. We do it in two ways. 
We go out with an unrestricted portion, then we have the small busi- 
ness portion, which is awarded afterward. The last contracts 
through December have been let in the last 30 days. We screen every 
plant and get samples. 

This plan of pushing it up has not been approved by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. We are asking for approval of this plan. The 
reason why we think it is very feasible and very good, if we were to 
have a big sale or request to purchase from some foreign government 
for the OD-33’s, until we get a sufficient supply of the new uniform 
we could not sell the OD-33’s because we cannot get to a point where 
we do not have something to issue to the men. If procurement is 
speeded up we would have more flexibility than if procurement is 
governed by the reduction of the OD-33’s, 

Mr. Srxes. Can you make the new uniform available on an optional 
basis in an earlier period ? 

Colonel Morcan. We will have it available for sale between the 
winter season of this year and the winter season of 1957 on an optional 


basis. 
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Mr. Srxes. Does your plan also include a speedup on an optional 
basis ? 

Colonel Morcan. No. Our production is coming in now. We will 
have sufficient to sell worldwide to people who want to buy beginning 
in September. The restriction has been they can only wear it off duty. 

General Lawton. This winter season will be over in 2 months from 
now. 

Mr. Srxes. They will be available servicewide in September on a 
purchase basis for offduty wear ? 

Colonel Morcan. That is right. Originally it was scheduled to be- 
gin this winter, but because of the OD-33 assets and different things 
we have moved it back 1 year. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you see any reasonable hope of developing a plan 
whereby you could put the Army into the new uniform in September 
of 1957, which would be a year from the time you authorize it on an 
optional basis ? 

Colonel Morean. No, sir. First, I think we would sacrifice a good 
deal of quality. We would have to put it out to marginal producers 
and we would probably also have to put in marginal mills to make 
the cloth. Also, the people in the Army now who have the OD-33 
uniforms would be required to buy these uniforms, and I do not think 
they would have had enough time to save money to pay for it, This 
way it gives them sufficient time, even a man who comes in the Army 
just prior to the time they are issued, to save his money to buy this 
uniform. If you push it up much ahead of that, that would be a 
problem, and you would be killing one good morale booster with some- 
thing that probably would be a deterrent. 

Mr. Sixes. Anything else on the new uniform ? 

Colonel Morean. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Any questions on the new uniform ? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCEDURE FOR SCREENING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fioop. You told Mr. Sikes that you were screening the indus- 
try. What does that mean ina paragraph ? 

Colonel Morcan. When the bids come in, if they are in line with 
what we consider to be a reasonable price, we send people from our 
industrial section to make a plant survey to see if they have the 
machinery, if they have the employees, and if they are financially 
responsible. Then we ask them to make two garments that they have 
bid on. These garments are brought into the Philadelphia plant, 
where they are examined by the tailors who do not know who made 
them as they are merely tagged A, B, C, and so on. There they are 
screened for quality. 

I know that there is an opinion that “You do not know if they 
made them or not,” That is a problem. All we can do is assume they 
oo them or that somebody they know has the capability of making 
them. , 

Mr. Froop. I find that the average Army procurement officer, de- 
spite the general belief and despite my personal opinion in most cases, 
is probably a human being, after all, and he is not looking for trouble, 
and if he has been doing business with a certain firm for a number of 
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years, and they are doing all right, they are delivering on schedule, 
and so on, he is not going to try to enlarge the schedule of production 
6 months because Sikes, of Florida, would like to see these new green 
uniforms a year sooner. I probably would not, and the average pro- 
curement officer will not either, unless somebody twists his arm a little 
bit. That is not necessarily immoral. 

However, I ask you about it now because I want to be convinced— 
I am not convinced; I probably could be easily convinced—but I want 
to be convinced that if I were the Quartermaster General in charge of 
this thing I would not take a look at this situation—now the Quarter- 
master General is a very busy guy and has a lot of things to worry 
about besides your shorts and that green coat, but maybe if he thought 
that this committee or the Congress or the public was interested in 
seeing this new attractive morale-building uniform, if we could get 
that out maybe a year earlier than your present target, keeping in mind 
quality, and keeping in mind the result of your screening, he might 
find that you could enlarge your source of production, even though 
there has been no record of performance of that item, without disturb- 
ing quality and without disturbing performance, and you might save 
6 months. I would like to be convinced that cannot be done, and I have 
my doubts, frankly. 

Colonel Morgan. To get back to the first part of your question that 
the procurement officer is not looking for trouble, it 1s not the procure- 
ment officer that makes the survey. We have an industrial section 
whose job is to make a survey of what items industry can make. They 
are the people who have given us the figures on the plant capacities, 
and soon. I wanted to get that across, that it is not the man who signs 
the contract who makes the surveys. It is the industrial section. 

Mr. Froop. I am not one of the enthusiasts of the Board you speak 
of. Their performance leaves me very cold. I am not sure they are as 
good as a lot of people think they are. I am not sure somebody could 
do the job better, either, but that is something else. 

Colonel Dennis. I think the essence of this matter is that the pro- 
curements we are to make are widely publicized to the trade, and the 
bids may be made by anybody who wants to make them. 


NEGOTIATION OF BIDS 


Mr. Froop. On this question of bids, I broke a lance down here 
within the last week with a formidable warrior from Georgia named 
Vinson on this whole question, to be sure that you were not restricted. 
I wanted to be sure for a number of reasons. Mine is altruistic. I 
am concerned about a district problem that is a sad and molting 
story. But I did try, with the help of some of our friends here, to 
preserve for you some sense of negotiation; at least, we did not lock 
your hands together. My spies ens that you would prefer it 
to be as it probably now is. If you have the right to negotiate under 
certain circumstances, I am not sure that you are exercising that 
right. 

‘Now, let me tell you what happened: with regard to this problem 
that about 50 or 60 Congressmen have—and I am the noisiest be- 
cause I am sitting here, I have to be—they have all been brushed 
off by you fellows in procurement. Whenever we send a prospective 
manufacturer to you procurement boys—and by “you” I do not mean 
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the Quartermaster Corps, because the same thing is true of Ordnance, 
Bureau of Ships and everybody else—the classic brushoff answer at 
the regional office is—and that is where the problem is, and if those 
fellows could be instilled with some ideas you would not have quite 
so much trouble on the floor here on appropriations, but those fel- 
lows in the regions are the “devils” who need a beating over the head— 
the classic brushoff is, Well, you put your name on the bidders’ list, 
Happy New Year. You know it and I know it, because when this 
Vinson bill came up it developed that nearly 80 percent of the pro- - 
curement is negotiation. 

I know all about negotiation with bids and negotiation by blocs. I 
know how they do it, believe me I do. 

If that is all true, why cannot you in this case accelerate this pro- 
gram by 6 months by going into an area where there are available 
factories and where there is available skill? I think of my district 
in Pennsylvania. I think of the New England people. I am no 
mouthpiece for New England, but there is no one sitting here from 
New England. They have met with me. You have directives from 
the President, from the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of 
Defense that if and when a situation arises so that you can meet 
this problem, do it. Of course, you do not. 

Is this such a problem? My area in Pennsylvania and the New Eng- 
land area have the know-how, the skills, and the machinery and the 
equipment. Small Business claims they will give them the money. 
Why cannot you do this and give us some work ? 

Colonel Morcan. I can tell you what we have done to try to ex- 
pedite this particular thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Kill two birds with one stone. 

Colonel Morcan. We have gone to every known factory of garment 
makers that the union considers can make this type of garment. For 
the last procurement we went out for 200,000 uniforms to encourage 
those people to do business with us. We said, “You tell us how you 
want to deliver it over a 6 months’ period from July to December. 
You can give it to us all in July, all in 1 month, we do not care. 
We will sacrifice that to get you people in business to start it.” 

Then we said, “Will you come in and bid? However you want to 
deliver it to us we do not care.” 

We got the same 15 people right over that have the present contracts. 
We did not get any new people. We have made every plea to the 
industry. 

Mr. Froop. A lot of people would not have any part of you, and I do 
not blame them. 

Colonel Morgan. General Anderson, the commanding general of the 
Philadelphia center, has written letters. General Hastings wrote per- 
sonal letters to the industry saying that we wanted a good uniform. 
This is the first time that the Army has gone in for a good quality 
uniform. 

We have had a lot of help from industry. We did not get the re- 
sponse on our initial procurement we thought we should have, or that 
we wanted. Out of 500 solicitations we got 30 answers. 

Mr. Ftoop. I do not want you to go to some loft on the second floor 
where a guy can put in 11 sewing machines and on Thursday night he 
will back up a truck and be gone. 
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Colonel Morcan. We have twice in the last 8 months made a com- 
plete canvass of the industry, not on a new letter basis, but on a 
personal appeal to the people, and that it what we have gotten. 

Mr. Fuoop. When I have this record before me I am so unhappy 
about the whole thing that it is hard to convince me of anything. ‘That 
is why when I see a chance like this the burden of proof is upon you 
people. Iam very unhappy about it. 

Colonel Fogarty. Within the last month we have made checks with 
our procurement office in Philadelphia on the basis of our presentation 
here to expedite procurement. Asa result of the discussion of yester- 
day afternoon, we are doing it again today to make doubly sure this is 
the best that wecando. After we get an answer and it is still the same 
thing in another month or two, we will go back and see if we cannot 
do better. It isa thing that you must keep constant contact with. 

Mr. Forp. Does this procurement make quite an impact on industry 
as a whole, or just a limited segment of it ? 

Colonel Morcan. Only on a limited segment, sir. 

I will put it this way: We have tried to get into the suit houses. At 
the present time their business is so good they do not want it. They 
would rather have their commercial business. Rogers, Peet and Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx and those people are not interested in us now. That 
is where we would like to be, but they do not want the business. 

We are now in the next group of industry, what is classified as the 
53, 4, and 5 shops. That is a union classification. Number 7 is the 
maximum, and there are only 2 or 3 houses in that classification, like 
Kuppenheimer and Hickey-Freeman. We are now in the 3, 4, and 
5 group. That is a quality garment that we want. That classifica- 
tion is mainly the sport-coat makers and the people who make the 
slacks separately. 

There is another segment, the zero, 1, 2, and 2% people. They 
make cotton slacks and the cheaper sport coat. There is a lot of 
‘apacity in that segment right today. In the better classes it is very 
tight because business is good. The lower classifications are the peo- 
ple who cannot make the garment. They do not have the skills and 
the know-how. If we get that type of manufacturer into this pro- 
gram then I think that we have lost the whole idea of the program. 

Mr. Foon. I just want to be sure that you do not have a half dozen 
fat cats and sacred cows for quartermaster procurement, and because 
they are busy getting rich right now you are going to ride along with 
them a couple of years until they are able to take care of this situation, 
and that will put us back into December of 1958. 

Colonel Morcan. No, sir; that is not the case. 

Mr. Fioop. That is my problem. If that is not so, that is the end 
of the argument. 

Mr. Forv. Do you feel that we can expedite it 6 months and get the 
job done? 

Colonel Morean. That is right. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING For ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Colonel Fogarty. If it meets with the desire of the committee I will 
proceed with the estimate for program 1100. 

The estimate for program 1100, individual clothing for enlisted 
personnel, covers, the funds necessary to accomplish two basic pur- 
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poses; first, to reimburse the Army stock fund for the initial issue of 
clothing, which is project 1124, and for the payment of monthly cash 
maintenance allowances in lieu of clothing issues, which is project 
1125. 

With reference to page 51, the estimate will show the amount re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1957 is $88,210,000 as compared to $85,498,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1956. 

The increase of $2,712,000 represents the net of an increase of 
$5,851,000 for initial issues of individual clothing shown under project 
1124, the first line, and a reduction of $3,139,000 in monetary allow- 
nce in lieu of clothing. 

Due to the rapid buildup of forces in the fiscal year 1951, to meet 
the Korean situation and the fact that the majority of enlistments 
were of 2-year duration, losses due to expiration of terms of service 
have been occurring in greater numbers in every second year. This 
situation causes increases in gains from civilian life in odd-numbered 
fiscal years, which I will explain as we proceed. 

If it meets with the desire of the committee, I will proceed with an 
explanation of the estimates, and I would like for you to refer to 
page 1 of the confidential annex. 

Page 1 of the confidential annex is classified because of the strength 
figures and the partial deployment of the troops indicated thereon. 

The amount of $47,191,000 for the fiscal year 1957 was computed as 
shown on this classified document. The gains from civilian life are 
286,600 men at a per capita cost for the initial issue of clothing to 
these men amounting to the largest single dollar value entry of 
$40,038,020. 

The per capita cost of $139.70 is 34 cents greater than the per capita 
cost utilized in the 1956 estimate. The increased 34 cents is attrib- 
utable to two factors. First, a 20-cent increase for the short garrison 
uniform that Colonel Morgan has displayed. While the major items 
of shirts and trousers amount to a less dollar value, the addition of 
socks, knee length, raises the total replacement 20 cents. Then there 
is an additional item of 14 cents for a cap braid for enlisted personnel 
for the garrison cap. 

Do you have any question, sir ? 


SERVICE CAPS 


Mr. Fioop. You did not change the style of that cap? Do we still 
have the German Luftwaffe cap? Who won that argument? Did I 
win it or lose again? There are some characters that object to that 
flareup on the front of the cap. 

Colonel Focarry. It has the approval of everyone that I know in the 
Army. 

Mr. Froop. You just do not know then. However, I think that is 
the right cap. There was quite a brawl about it. Did you not hear 
about that? Did you ever hear of the argument we had about that 
cap ¢ 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. I think, Mr. Flood, those discussions 
were about 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. There was quite an argument. 

Colonel Focarry. I have been in clothing and equipage about 6 
months. 
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Mr. Fioop. What about the “scrambled eggs” on the visor? Is that 
real gold or phony braid ? 

Colonel Fogarty. This is bullion, and the cost of this cap will aver- 
age about $18. 

Mr. Fioop. Last year they told me $50. 

Colonel Focarry. That was for the general officers’ cap. I remem- 
ber the record on that. 

Mr. Fioop. The price will go up in direct ratio to the amount of 
“scrambled eggs” on the visor? 

Colonel Fogarry. Yes; and that has been finalized and approved 
by the Chief of Staff. May I explain it this way: the cap is basically 
the same for the enlisted man, the construction and the cover, the 
company grade officers will have the gold chin strap with the black 
visor. The field grade officers and general officers will wear this cap 
as you see it. The expensive filagree on this band previously consid- 
ered, has been removed for the general officers. The opinion of the 
Army Uniform Board was that it had a little bit too much gold for 
general use and there was the additional factor of the cost. It is a 
very expensive addition. 

Mr. Foon. Is there not a substitute for the bullion? Is there not 
an optional substitute ? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is for the blue uniform, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not mean the blue. I mean on the greens. 

Colonel Morgan. Initially there was the thought of putting this in 
in nylon. When you look at that it makes such a poor appearance. 
The nylon or rayon threads break. The threads are so fine that they 
break and you get what looks like a chenille bedspread. 

Mr. Fioop. It looked like a cheap operation all the way through. 
If there is anything better looking than that, now I cannot find it. 

Colonel Morean. The price of that cap is $18. 

Mr. Froop. That is all right. I thought it was going to cost $50. 

Colonel Morcan. If you were to put the band on there it would be 
$35 or $50, depending upon the hand embroidery. 

Mr. Frioop. That would go all the way around. 

Colonel Morcan. The same as on the visor. 

Mr. Fioop. And that has been removed ? 

Colonel Morean. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. There is not going to be such a thing? 

Colonel Morean. Not for this uniform. It will still hold for the 
blue dress uniform. 

Mr. Froop. I think that is a good idea. You do not need all that 
gold on this uniform. On the dress, yes, that is all right. I was 
worried about the $50. That looks good for $18. 


COST OF ARTICLES COMPRISING UNIFORMS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record a listing on the cost of 
each article of the uniform, including the short summer uniform and 
a comparison with the cost of the present items? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Comparison of costs of uniforms 





Quantity Amount 


AG-4 uniform: 
Coat 
‘Trousers 
Can, Servies....<..-... 
Cap, garrison, wool 
CE Or NG nn eecnccdnenensneuns 
Cost of 2 uniforms... -_------ 


OD-33 uniform: 
Diath tak Bas odbc hn tb SbS kth « 
Trousers 7 90 
Cap, service 3 70 
I a a J 1.00 
Cap, garrison, cotton 35 








Cost of 1 uniform | kp ere ee 
ee le IN hoi io nk 0k eh doesnt copececeueeess 





Increase in cost of AG-44 uniform over OD-33 uniform: 
1 uniform 
MORIN 5 344d dn een dee : 
Costs of AG-44 uniform are based on initial contract price. 


Short garrison uniform 





Quantity Amount 


New items: 
Shirt, short-sleeve 
Trousers, knee-length 
Socks, 20-inch length 





TUES caccnensendade skeen les dicts Beta beatae keke 





Items replaced by short uniform: 
Shirt, long-sleeve 
Trousers, long 








Increase in cost of short garrison uniform over long 
uniform 











Mr. Fioop. Are the black socks issued with that green uniform and 
the black tie and the black shoes ? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What color is the shirt ? 

Colonel Focarry. Shade 46. 

Mr. Fioop. How would you describe it in color for the record? 

Colonel Morean. It is still a khaki shade, but a lighter color with a 
flake of gray. The shirt that General Hastings has on is a darker 
shade of khaki. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a change in the WAC uniform? 

Colonel Focarry. Under discussion is the development of a green 
uniform for the WACS and the Nurse Corps. The items are under 
discussion now by the Army Uniform Board. 

Mr. Sixes. But nothing has been authorized ? 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me about the new general-wear raincoat 
that I saw some comment about some months ago? Here is a release 
of September 30, 1955, on a new type of general raincoat to be worn 
by the Army personnel. Do you have a sample here? 
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Colonel Morcan. No. I have one at the office. It is a new taupe 
shade. It is made from a 1.8-ounce nylon. It is a coated fabric. It 
is waterproof and of very light weight. It is nearly in the category 
of the type you can roll up and put in your pocket. It is of synthetic 
fiber, is double-breasted and has a belt. 

Colonel Focarry. That is under production testing now. 

Mr. SrKes. It is an oflicial issue, or is it being tested ? 

Colonel Morcan. We are production testing the manufacturing of 
itnow. We have the prototype. 

Mr. Sixes. Bring one up and let us have a look at it so we can make 
a comparison. 

(Nore.—See p. 200 for further discussion of this subject.) 


BERETS FOR SPECIAL FORCES 


Mr. Forp. I saw some newspaper stories and a picture or two of a 
new beret-type outfit. What is that? 

Colonel Morcan. The beret is being worn by the special forces. 
There is a battalion in Fort Bragg. They have been wearing a green 
beret for unit designation. General Taylor is now looking at the 

roblem of using a beret for headgear throughout the Army. It will 

brought before the Army Uniform Board probably at their next 
meeting: 

Mr. Fioop. A beret for the Army, the whole service? 

Colonel Morean. That is right. That is what is under study—who 
will wear it, if anyone wears it. 

Mr. Fioop. I think it is fine to have a hot-shot outfit like this outfit 
on the coast wearing it, but I will have something to say before they 
break out the Army in berets. 

Colonel Morean.? That is under study. 

Mr. Fioop. That red-beret crowd, that paratroop outfit, that is 
good. They could stand up in France and be willing to fight anybody 
who did not like the red beret. That is good morale for an outfit like 
that. And this green beret is just as good for the same purpose. I 
like to see the American Armed Forces build up that kind of thing. 
I am very much impressed by special uniforms for special “hot” out- 
fits ; if it makes them feel any better. This paratroop boot idea was a 
million-dollar idea, whoever thought it up. Whether it is practical 
all the time is not important for outfits like that, but not GI berets 
for the whole Army. 

Colonel Morean. That whole program is under study at General 
Taylor’s direction. 

Mr. Srxes. What else do you have to present on uniforms? 

Colonel Fogarry. You have selected the items that are new. The 
raincoat has possibilities of being introduced in the fiscal year 1957 
on a limited basis and fully in 1958. 


COST OF NEW GREEN UNIFORMS 


Mr. Mitier. With regard to the new green uniform, what are the 
present costs, and what do you estimate they will cost when they get 
into large-scale production ? 

Colonel Focarty. I have that for the record, sir. The current price 


for the AG—44 uniform, coat, trousers, cap service, and cap garrison, 
is $40.85. 
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Mr. Miter. That includes the cap? 

Colonel Focarry. As a matter of fact, 3 caps—the cap service, the 
1 that I have here, and the 2 garrison caps, which are the overseas 
type that you are familiar with. 

Mr. Minter. And the total cost of 1 outfit with the 3 caps is $40.85? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. How does that compare with the cost before? 

Colonel Fogarty. It compares with $26.35 for the OD-33. 

Mr. Mixer. Would you anticipate getting it down to something 
more approaching that cost, or is it inherently a more expensive item ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Sir, it is inherently a more expensive item. How- 
ever, we do have hopes for getting the price reduced below the amount 
that I have stated. 

Mr. Mitzer. That is the cost for both officers and enlisted men, leav- 
ing off the braid and the extra trimming? 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct. I would like to emphasize that 
everything that I am wearing is the issue garment except for the visor 
and the braid on the cap. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the deliberate intent and purpose is to pro- 
vide for the first time a real-quality uniform. 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct, a quality uniform, and, as a 
further ramification in the price comparison, we would find that we 
have made no mass procurement of OD-33 in recent years, therefore, 
there has been no price increase on the OD-33. That must be con- 
sidered. The major cost is in the quality as Mr. Flood has pointed 
out, plus the material in the lower part of the coat versus the jacket. 
Essentially those are the basic elements. 

Mr. Mrixer. What is the cost of an extra pair of trousers ? 

Colonel Fogarty. $8.55 for the AG—44 uniform, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have the cost of the raincoat ? 

Colonel Facarty. The price of the raincoast has not been estab- 
lished. The budget that we have here has been based upon the price of 
the former item. 

Mr. Murr. And is it contemplated to be the same for officers and 
enlisted men ? 

Colonel Focarty. It is the same garment. 

Mr. Murr. All the way through ? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrirer. What is your best guess as to the cost ? 

Colonel Fogarty. About $8. 

Mr. Mitier. How long will it be? Will it be a slicker-type gar- 
ment, or will it go below the knees? 

Colonel Morean. It will go below the knees, about the middle of the 
calf of the leg. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there a new overcoat for the new uniform ? 

Colonel Focarty. The taupe overcoat is retained for officers, 2 
sample of which is on the wall. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you use the same overcoat with the green uniform ? 

Colonel Focarry. Would you like me to make a comparison with 
the colors? 

Colonel Morean. The colors are compatible. 

Mr. F oop. It looks like a good combination. It is all right. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the enlisted man’s overcoat ? 

Colonel Foearry. It has not changed. 
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Colonel Morean. It is not this coat; it is a green coat. 
Colonel Focarry. The raincoat is very much like this | indicating]. 
Mr. Sixes. Anything else on uniforms? 


NUMBER ENTITLED TO CLOTHING ISSUES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Fogarty, yesterday General Booth read his pre- 
pared statement and in it he indicated that the composition of the 
active Army will include in the fiscal year 1957, 261,500 selective serv- 
ice inductees. On page 1 of the confidential material submitted by 
you, it indicates that the strength from gains from civilian life, men, 
will be 286,600. 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How do you reconcile your figure with what General 
Booth submitted ? 

Colonel Focarry. I think, if I recall your opening sentence cor- 
rectly, you said 2-year inductees. This figure in project 1124 covers 
inductees and enlistees. 

General Lawton. These will be new people coming into the service. 

Colonel Foearry. I do not believe that I have the part that is 2 
years. I just have the total. 

Mr. Forp. Could you, for the record, reconcile those two figures so 
that we can be sure that what you are using in your forecast coincides 
with what they are using ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


COMPARISON OF STRENGTHS 


The figure of 261,500 used by General Booth represents that portion of the total 
Army strength, projected as of June 30, 1956, that is obtained through the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

The figure of 286,600 used in the clothing estimate for initial issue of clothing 
represents the male portion of gains from civilian life during the fiscal year 1957, 
who are entitled to clothing issues. In addition to this number, gains are in- 
cluded in the estimate of 4,500 women, or a total of 291,100, which is broken down 
as follows: 


Gains through Selective Service System 

Gains Irom Army Bewerve Pore... 5 5 oe se ae 
Gains from Army National Guard 

Regular Army enlistments 


Total 
1 Excludes 96,000 immediate reenlistments. 


TAILORING THE UNIFORM 


Mr. Froop. I have an extremely important problem. The new 
quality uniform is a great idea, the color and everything else. I am 
for it. I am not quarreling with your schedule. That is another 
problem. 

It is all right when you have somebody with a figure like our chair- 
man has, who can walk up to the rack and put on a size 38 and walk 
out as though it had been tailored by Boucher. But knowing quar- 
termaster sergeants like I know them and you know them, when the 
boys are lined up what happens? That jacket looks all right on you 
sitting here. You are a colonel and everything is fine. 
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Now, here is the jacket, where does your responsibility end? Are 
we going to have a lot of nice clothing go to rack and ruin because 
these boys will come out looking like burlesque clowns—these uni- 
forms will not fit? What good is a quality uniform if the quality_is 
simply good and there is no tailoring or anything? Who is going to 
be responsible? Can we do anything about that now? You are going 
to spend millions of dollars. We are going to have a lot of trouble. 
What are you going to do about that, forget about it ? 

Colonel Focarry. Mr. Congressman, that gives me an opportunity 
to cover a subject that General Hastings has emphasized over the 
past year. 

Mr. Foon. I am interested in it. He has his own problems. Who 
is responsible ? 

Colonel Focarry. We have established in the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General a clothing sales and issue management office. We 
have assigned one of the outstanding quartermaster officers in the 
area of salesmanship, fitting of the uniform, the outfitting of stores, 
the display of merchandise, to make it attractive to make sure that the 
issue personnel are well trained, the issue people that you are talking 
about, to make sure that we have tailors that are qualified to support 
the issue personnel, to make sure that all this is on a production line 
basis rather than going from one building to another to get certain 
things done. All of this has been greatly emphasized during the last 
year by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and particularly 
General Hastings, and that program has been going on for a year and 
will continue. 

Mr. Fioop. Your problem, as I find it, is never with the hot-line 
outfit. The commanding officers of companies and battalions and 
platoons of combat outfits, no matter where they get their troops— 
the city slums, or the hillbilly of a farm—they will take care of their 
appearance. They will see that when those outfits are supposed to 
be wearing their uniforms for dress they will wear them. They will 
not let them out of the barracks otherwise. 

I am speaking of this vast amalgam of supply troops and Reserve 
troops whom nobody looks after too much and nobody cares about. 
Who is going to take care of them? 

Colonel Focarry. I would not like to divide that between a com- 
mand and a technical service responsibility because it is so closely 
related that it is a mutual problem. However, the regulations do 
state that the fitting and the wearing is a command responsibility. 
It is the responsibility of our technical services to lend every ‘assist- 
ance and guidance. That is especially true at, and emphasis is being 
given to, the reception centers. I would certainly have to agree with 
you, the hot outfits take care of themselves. We are actually accom- 
plishing vast improvement in these reception centers. We have re- 
ports and check lists for our liaison men. There is nothing done by 
hit or miss. There is a good outline of what they must accomplish. 
There are pictures taken before and after this endeavor. 

Mr. Fioop. General, I presume that you sit as the Quartermaster 
General in some of these high-level Army conferences with other 
department and bureau chiefs. Have you brought up this question— 
look, we are going to put out a new uniform. All I can do is’ buy it 
and make it and see that it is right and that it is of the right quality. 
I will do my job. 
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Now, General Taylor, will you see that these other people, after I 
do my job, do not ruin everything that I am trying to do. I do not 
want any clothing-store dummies or anything like that, but have you 

leaded and insisted as far as you can that what you think should 
; done is going to be done when these men put these uniforms on? 

General Hastrnes. Yes. We have been very active in that area this 
last year, and General Taylor has, too. He has taken it personally 
to heart and made many comments at the Army commanders confer- 
ences on it. We have written letters to the quartermasters in the 
armies to urge more attention in issuing this equipment in the sta- 
tions where they are receiving these recruits in great bulk so that 
they will be very carefully fitted. We have experts sent to those 
places. We have urged that additional construction and better equip- 
ment be made available to these stations. We have checked them many 
times. - They do have fine fittings. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope so. Let us not see this business of five GI’s 
walking down K Street on Saturday night looking like a comedy act. 
Nothing fits. There is always one that looks good and the rest—well! 
That is not their fault. Somebody has to wet-nurse these fellows and 
see that they look good in this uniform. You have a chance. It isa 
new slate. See if you cannot make a point of keeping it clean. This 
business of doing an about face and your shoes not moving, that should 
be obsolete from now on. 

Mr. Miturr. It has been my experience, and I am sure it is still true, 
that when you fit a recruit, particularly these youngsters that are 
coming in under the draft, and you fit them perfectly at the outset, 
by the time they finish basic training most of them have gained weight 
or lost weight, and what fitted them at the outset is usually a very poor 
fit after they have gotten their shakedown. 

Is there a followup program after so many months to see how their 
uniforms fit ? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. That is done at the end of their 6 months’ 
training. 

Mr. Mirxrr. I think that that is important. It is rather interesting 
to note that at the Naval Academy I think they have 2 or 3 fittings 
with the average young midshipman. It is equally true, but perhaps 
not as extreme, with the ordinary inductee. 

Colonel Foearry. That is correct, sir. 


Tuourspay, Marca 1, 1956. 
SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Srxzs. Please give us the next program. 
General Lawron. Colonel Maxwell will take up program 1200, 
“Subsistence.” 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Maxwell, we are glad to see you bearing up so 


well under your responsibility. You always do.a good job before the 
committee. We are glad to have you back. 


75295—56——_-13 
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GeENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Maxwett. It is a real privilege to be able to come before you. 
I would like to direct your attention to page 71 of the estimates 
before you with respect to my opening remarks. The estimate for 
“Subsistence,” project 1200, provides for funds for the purchase of 
subsistence from the Army stock fund, for minor local purchases 
outside the stock fund to pay for meals furnished under the contract 
to personnel in the area of Army enlistments, Reserve personnel being 
processed throughout our Army examining stations, and selective- 
service registrants. 

The amount of the estimate, as presented for fiscal year 1957, is 
$255,800,000, as compared to $279,481,000 shown for fiscal year 1956, 
a reduction of about $23,600,000. This reductions is due principally 
to the following factors: 

Decrease in average enlisted strength of the Army in the amount of 
$18,400,000; decrease in overseas rations cost in the amount of $4 
million; decrease in the number of operational rations to be con- 
sumed, $1,800,000; 1 day less in 1957 since 1956 is a leap year, $800,000. 

Offsetting a portion of the gross decrease due to the above factors, 
the continental United States ration costs reflects an increase from 
$0.98 to $0.99. This increase of approximately $1,600,000 is due to the 
requirement to utilize Army funds after the expiration on December 
31, 1956, of Public Law 690 of the 883d Congress, to pay for milk now 
provided in part by the Department of Agriculture. The support to 
be furnished to the Army under this law for the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year 1957 will amount to approximately 2 cents per man per 
day. Payment of this amount by the Army for the last 6 months of 
fiscal year 1957 will increase the average cost of the ration for the 
year by 1 cent. 

The overseas ration cost for the fiscal year 1957 is estimated to be 
$1.05, and represents a 3-cent reduction from the ration cost used in 
the computation of the fiscal year 1956 column of this budget. This 
reduction is due to a decrease in basic food costs and anticipated lower 
overseas milk consumption than previously programed. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimated consumption of operational rations, 
which cost approximately 83 cents more than the regular field ration, 
is 2,240,000 rations less than the estimated consumption in fiscal year 
1956, or a total consumption of 7,613,000 rations. 

This lower consumption reflects the current inventory position and 
lower turnover permitted by the use of refrigerated storage. 

In the process of the presentation today I also plan to present to 
you rather detailed information on actions taken by the Department 
of the Army to implement the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
in the field of supply of subsistence. 

If I may proceed sir, with the details of the estimate, I would re- 
quest that you direct your attention to page 1 of the confidential 
portion of the estimate. 


CONSUMPTION OF MILK 


Mr. Froop. Why is there a lower consumption of milk overseas? 
What is the significance of that! 
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Colonel Maxwe tt. In programing for our fiscal year 1956 estimate, 
we planned consumption on the basis of 8 ounces per man per day. 
We asked you, and you provided, an additional 4 cents a day that we 
might supply an additional half pint of milk per man per day for 
those troops to avoid duplicate standards of feeding between conti- 
nental United States and overseas. In offering that money to the 
overseas commands in certain areas they indicated they had no need 
for the money; they were presently feeding approximately 19 ounces 
of milk per day within the existing ration cost. For that reason we 
were not required to provide the extra 4 cents, and as I will cite later, 
it has been approximately half a cent per man per day. 

Mr. Fioop. It was not a question of not having the milk, or giving 
it to them ? 

Colonel Maxwert. That is right. The overseas average consump- 
tion amounts now to about 19.3 ounces per man per day. 

Mr. Fioop. Compared to what consumption in the continental 
United States? 

Colonel MaxweEtu. 21 ounces today in the continental United States. 


VARIATION IN DIETS 


Mr. FLoop. It has been said in the last year or two that the Army 
is getting too fat, that the men are putting on too much weight. Is 
that true? Is your diet too rich? Are they putting on too much 
weight? I am-for the boys being fed up to the gills, but you are 
running an army, not a boarding school. Are you feeding them too 
well, oristhat a problem? Have you heard about it ? 

Colonel Maxwerx. Very definitely. That matter is one that is 
being most carefully considered in the development of the menus 
provided for the troops. We provide that for troops in occupations 
requiring less vigorous activities than others, local posts, camps, and 
station menu boards will effect appropriate deviations and deletions in 
the planned menus. 

Mr. Foon. It is a serious matter. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That is approved by the Surgeon General to 
assure that the diet is nutritionally adequate yet not to the point 
where it creates that problem. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not doing the fellows any favor by putti1 
out.a lot of food there and stuffing them. 

Colonel Maxwetiy. We are very conscious of that fact. 

Mr. Fioop. If you put it there they will eat it; so will I. 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. It is a problem, but you know about it? 


or 
is 


RATION COSTS FOR CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Colonel Maxwe tu. It is very definitely one that we are concerned 
about and one we feel we are handling through careful consideration. 

To assist me, sir, in helping to explain to you the elements of the 
detailed budget, I have prepared brochures for your information. 

Mr. Srxes. The unclassified portions of the Scat will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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TabB 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1957 


Continental United States average feeding cost experience during the 

period December 1954 through September 1955______._.__________-____ $0. 9952 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal allow- 

ances were financed by United States Department of Agriculture un- 

der provisions of Public Law 690, 838d Cong. The average ration 


value for the issue of this milk amounted to___._._____________ . 0174 
RT SNE i TAN a cance drinks bse cae ects ages asec . 9778 


Public Law 690 will expire Dec. 31, 1956, by a provision within the act 

itself. Accordingly, the first half of fiscal year 1957 is applicable to 

the rate of $0.9778 and the last half to the rate of $0.9952, or an average 

OU IIL. ,cessarsishssetiupipuapiahaseisiaiabanieaeaee db ameibeaaie . 9865 
Pipe er tee Wee ec aneee en nekot one xiao . 99 


Tab B-1 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1957 


Continental United States average feeding cost experience during the 

period July 1955 through November 1955__-_..--_-_--.--_-~-___U___ $0. 9973 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal allow- 

ances were financed by United States Department of Agriculture un- 

der provisions of Public Law 690, 88d Cong. The average ration 


value for the issue of this milk amounted to_____-___________________ . 0161 
arene II CO 0 Ns hh i ne ee . 9812 


Public Law 690 will expire Dec. 31, 1956, by a provision within the 
act itself. Accordingly the first half of fiscal year 1957 is applicable to 
the rate of $0.9812 and the last half to the rate of $0.9973, or an average 
rE sn Ce ie eee aera . 9892 
Ins nO NE se astraie nc ehwencteraeiaeesenbanleeene . 99 


OVERSEAS 
Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1957 


Overseas average feeding cost experience for the period December 1954 
CT” Se I ok caren keene na mappa $1. 0170 


Outlined below are estimated costs to provide 6.79 ounces ($0.0424 
additional milk in overseas areas to permit uniform feeding standards 
overseas and continental United States. 

(a) Overseas areas where Public Law 690 may be implemented repre- 
sent 33 percent of overseas strengths. In these areas for one-half of fiscal 
year 1957, it is estimated that Department of Agriculture will provide 
$0.0174 and the Army will finance $0.0250 of the requirement. For the 
remaining half of the year, Army will finance the total cost of $0.0424. 
The fiscal year 1957 average for these areas is $0.0337. 


en - 0111 
Estimated cost at current stock fund prices___-__---_-_---_------____ 1. 0281 


An additional 2 percent is provided in the estimate to cover potential in- 
creases in stock fund prices to recover overseas losses upon extension 


ir Reh I I Sg hice ieenbherbendiewcedcansatnaameowe . 0206 


dee ee ee Deets ponies sia 
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Tab Cl 
OVERSEAS 
Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1957 


Overseas average feeding cost experience during the period July 1955 
NE Sa INIT I nl ts eet erste dtees Bem tine $1. 0077 
During the above period, quantities of milk over and above normal al- 
lowances were financed by United States Department of Agriculture 
under provisions of Public Law 690, 88d Congress. The average ration 


value for the issue of this milk amounted to___--..--_-------___-_--_ . 0051 
Net experience cost to Army__.------..-.-----2-- 1+ ae 1. 0026 


Public Law 690 will expire December 31, 1956, by a provision within the 
act itself. Accordingly, the first half of fiscal year 1957 is applicable 
to the rate of $1. 0026 and the last half to the rate of $1.0077, or an 
UD Ar ce i ere ecinmagpeme nace 1. 0051 
For bud@ét Bat 06es UWd6.0 an see ae erence nn ddtiniwssiocine 1.01 


Tab D 


ADDITIONAL Cost FoR USE OF OPERATIONAL RATIONS Fiscat YEAR 1957 


BE on ge he i Sp: $1. 89 
eameety eee COGl OF Oaliek PRO R asa cainctieerirnewcienwnnwndcane 1. 61 
January 1956 cost of assault ration (3 packets at $0.56 each) _--___-_-_- 1. 68 


Source: Department of Agriculture Supply Manual QM 5-1-89 
Department of the Air Force Stock List SL—-8900—-PL 


Rate of issue 





Oy GN, Te a a a ease sree ee een ale aie paealatine $18. 90 
SR a, Rn alas a eee easter nla eeienmnnn 1. 61 
I as i eee ce iekcenuneceuS 1. 68 

TotOhsis, ends ined ndsdee cies eee cuaeus~ bosons ies 22.19 
Weighted average cost of operational rations ($22.19 + 12 = $1.8492)____ 1. 8492 


Weighted ration, world wide at standard stock fund prices: 
Continental United States $0.99 X 55.9 percent = $0.55341. 
Overseas $1.05 X 44.1 percent = $0.46305. 
ToOQH weighted ration CcostOc<s<<nceccccccuucescssseli eters wee 1. 0165 
Additional operational ration ecost.__..__.._.--....---.------...-. . 8327 
Tab D-1 


ADDITIONAL Cost FOR USE OF OPERATIONAL RATIONS, FIscAL YEAR 1957 


mS ZAOGG cmt OP CCN citer scserei tO o $1. 89 
scorn ODI CON CN i ieee 1. 61 
January 1956 cost of assault ration (3 packets at $0.56 each) ..-......._. 1. 68 


Source: Department of Agriculture supply manual QM 5-1-89; Department of the Air 
Force stock list SL~-8900—PL. 


Rate of issue 


ENO, FD OE I a eeiceccceccetnenceienicncinincimmmnbiiibutttehditinnienuaad $18. 90 
I OGIO, TOG I recencctnerertencesenterennnnstncntnnncccanenan menses tshdilen tla daenlsnindeie 1. 61 
TE, COTIOING, 3 OE AT ccs csics crete cce einen sened tb ech habeas 1. 68 

ar acincattncaiensinindiigtiniptaeiiieiatnatiinmdnimmiiahn amma: 22. 19 


Weighted average cost of operational rations ($22.19+12—$1.8492)_.. 1.8492 
Weighted ration, worldwide at standard stock fund prices: 


Continental United States, $0.99 55.9 percent___._---..... $0. 5534 
Overmena: $1.01 56261 reer seinsinatieenrmmenesbbies . 4454 
CE GeT wyee ae a Ek Eni i escent Ae a , 9988 


Beene cperational Satien Gtthn nnnccccccdanncennnnnmnnmenchitithiiiia . 8504 
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Tab 


Rotation of operational rations 


{In thousands] 
Stock on hand, June 30, 1955__- $21, 253 
Estimated fiscal year 1956 consumption —9, 859 
Estimated fiscal year 1956 deliveries from fiscal year 1955 procurement. +14, 463 


Estimated on hand, June 30, 1956 
Estimated fiscal year 1957 consumption —T, 613 


Fiscal year 1956 procurement quantities for delivery in fiscal year 1957 are cur- 
rently under study. 


Tab F 


SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOWANCE FOR FEEDING TUBERCULAR PATIENTS 


AR 40-330, June 14, 1955, provides a ration increase of 15 percent for tubercular 
patients. This rate provides an additional 15 cents per ration for continental 
United States and an additional 16 cents per ration for overseas in the fiscal 
year 1957 budget estimate for tubercular patients. 


Tab FL 


SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOWANCE FOR FEEDING TUBERCULAR PATIENTS 


AR 40-330, June 14, 1955, provides a ration increase of 15 percent for tubercular 
patients. This rate provides an additional 15 cents per ration for continental 
United States and an additional 15 cents per ration for overseas in the fiscal 
year 1957 budget estimate for tubercular patients. 


Tab G 
QMC limited procurement-type items, subsistence items 


Animal products: 
Bacon, prefried, canned 
Ham, uncured, boneless, frozen 
Veal, fabricated, frozen 
Poultry, ready-to-cook, cut-up, frozen 
Liquid-type meat meal (3 items) 
Dehydrated ham slices and minced ham 
Dehydrated beef stew meat (cubes) 
Dehydrated hamburger 
Dehydrated fish sticks 


Subtotal 


Cereal and baked products: 
Cereal food tablets 
Storage stable cookies 
Canned fruit bread 
Canned chocolate nut roll 
Canned orange nut roll 
Angelfood cake mix 
Canned cooked rice 
Instantly dehydratable rice 
Soda crackers (thin) 
Canned bread 
PROTA RE CEE ROCENSL Ske a ee ie ele a dicks 
Instant macaroni 
Instant spaghetti 
Instant oatmeal 
Instant wheat cereal 
Instant cornmeal 


Subtotal 





Dairy, oil and fat products: 
Flavored dry low-fat milk 
Dry whole milk with oxygen absorbent and desiccant 
Dry whole milk with modified butterfat 
Dry dessert and bakery topping 
Nonfat dry milk, instant 
High stability fat spread for bread or crackers__.--_~---.----~~-~ 
Canned butter 
Cheese food produce 


Subtotal 


Fruit and vegetable products: 
Dehydrated apple juice 
Dehydrated cherries 
Dehydrated peaches 
Dehydrated sweet corn 
Dehydrated, precooked beans with sauce (replacement for canned 


Dehydrated potato granules 
a a a a ia aire isis alteamadoaaladen 


General subsistence: 
Dry salad dressings 
Dehydrated tomato catsup 
Dry prepared mustard 


Subtotal 


JUSTIFICATION OF EstIMATEs, FiscaL YEAR 1957 


Tripartite standardization items to be supplied to the United Kingdom and Canada, 
subsistence items 








Estimated Estimated Estimated 
quantity unit cost total cost 


Ration, combat, individual 4 $20 
Food packet, assault, individual 


The supply of quartermaster experimental and standard items to the Armies 
of the United Kingdom and Canada is authorized by AR 1-70 dated April 25, 
1955. It is expected that the items shown in the commodity lists will be re- 
quired by the United Kingdom and Canada for tests and evaluation in connec- 
tion with tripartite standardization plans. 
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Tab I 


Applications for enlistment 
Army: Fiscal year 1957 


Army inductees, selectees, and new enlistments (excluding imme- 
diate reenlistments) 
Rejects * 


Total applicants 


Reserve personnel trained under Reserve Forces Act of 1955? 
Rejects (estimated 


Total applicants 


Air Force: 
aT I Re ar ee, is hl ed ES 


Air Force gains by enlistment (excluding immediate reenlist- 
ments) 
Rejects? 


Total applicants 


aie pene National headquarters, Selective Service System, Research and Statistics 
vision. 


a Anticipated input of 4,500 October through December 1955 and 7,333 per month there- 
after. 


Notr.—Applicants for enlistment are fed on a meal contract basis prior to release by 
recruiting and enlistment facilities to appropriate military installations. Dependent upon 
individual circumstances and processing time, these personnel may be held over for 2 or 
more meals. An estimated average of $2.50 per man for this requirement is based on an 
estimated average of 2% meals per man at $1. (Source: Armed Forces Induction Examin- 
ing Branch, Adjutant General’s Office.) 


Colonel Maxwe tu. If I may direct your attention to confidential 
sheet No. 1 of the estimates before you, I would first like to discuss 
the requirements of funds for consumption of rations in kind for the 
continental United States. 

The first line element represents our requirements for the fiscal year 
1957 for the feeding of Army enlisted personnel. We have estab- 
lished the average per capita rate for such feeding at 99 cents. 

If you will turn to tab B of the brochure, we have cited to you the 
pertinent elements of costs which have been used in developing this 
cost figure. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question in reference to the reconciliation 
of the figures used by General Booth in his presentation and the 

strength figures you have used in your presentation ¢ 

Colonel Maxwet. Tab A of the brochure is the confidential portion 
where we have cited the figures utilized in this budget presentation. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF FEEDING 


Colonel Maxweuu. If you gentlemen will review tab B, and if 
there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them. I ‘will not 
take your time going over each detail. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed. 

Colonel Maxwetu. It may be of interest to you in noting our com- 
putations for this presentation it is based upon our average feeding- 
cost experience during the period December 1954 through September 
1955 showing 99.52 cents. Tab B-1 is the preparation ‘of additional 
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justification based upon a more recent time period which ran from 
the period July 1955 to November 1955. Our actual costs really were 
identical between those two times periods. ° 

Mr. Mixipr. Do you have a pronounced seasonal variation as far as 
the overall picture is concerned in your ration cost ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Not pronounced. The holiday period does create 
a higher ration cost than any other days of the year, that is Thanks- 
giving and Christmas meals, and authorized increases are permitted 
for them. The fluctuation seasonally is not great. 

Mr. Mitxer. As far as the procurement is concerned, there is not 
too much fluctuation ? 

Colonel Maxwett. That is right. Logically, during months when 
fresh fruits and vegetables are available to a greater degree, our 
procurement costs are down somewhat. 


MILK CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Forp. There would not be any change in the milk consumption 
as far as the Army is concerned just because Public Law 690 will 
expire? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That is correct, sir. We are asking for that ad- 
ditional amount to fund the remaining 6 months of fiscal year 1957 if 
the law does expire to permit the continuation of this greater feeding. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you determined whether the men would drink more 
milk if it were made available ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Mr. Chairman, we consider that the 21 ounces 
per day now represents a saturation point for the troops. When I 
say 21 ounces, that is the average armywide. Obviously, some men 
will consume, and do consume, more than that amount while others 
do not. 

Mr. Sixes. How many glasses are 21 ounces? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Almost 3 full glasses. <A half pint fills 1 glass. 
It represents almost 3 full glasses. 

Mr. Sixes. If the law should not be allowed to expire and it is 
renewed, then you would have requested an additional amount of 
money that will not be required. 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct, for continental United States, 
and it amounts to approximately $1,300,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is the additional burden of the expiration of the 
public law? 

Colonel Maxweti. Yes. We would be prepared to offer that sav- 
ings to you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do the greater number of absentees that you would 
normally anticipate during the holiday season because of troops being 
on leave, or eating in town, offset the additional cost of the rations 
during the holiday season ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Sir, we have provided for that by the second line 
entry on page 1 of the confidential report by citing to you a 15-percent 
absentee rate. We conducted a survey covering the months of April, 
May, and June in 1955 of all of our continental United States Army 
and overseas commands to determine the actual rate of absence. The 
results for continental United States came out at 13.4 percent for those 
3 months. Considering seasonality and the effect it has on absentee- 
ism, for budget purposes, we are citing a 15-percent deduction. 
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Mr. Miiter. Do you use the same figure for overseas? 
Colonel Maxwetu. No, sit. ; 
Mr. Srxes. We will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
InpIvipuUAL CLOTHING 


NEW RAINCOAT 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel, will you proceed? 

Colonel Dennis. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Fogarty and Colonel Mor- 
gan are back with the raincoat and the cost of the raincoat. 

(See p. 187 for previous discussion of this subject.) 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Colonel Morean. I will try it on. We have just pulled it out of 
the package and it has wrinkles. It is made from a nylon cloth and 
there is a plastic coating on the inside. 

Mr. Forp. Is that any better material than the stuff we buy as 
civilians that tears every time you go out in a rainstorm ? 

Colonel Moraan. I will let the research and revelopment man an- 
swer that. 

Mr. Krurcev. The material that tears so easily is an unsupported 
film. This has the basic nylon cloth on which the actual coating of 
synthetic material is placed. Accordingly it will not have the easy, 
tearing characteristic that you find in many raincoats. 

Mr. Forp. Would this type of raincoat be more expensive if it were 
on the civilian market? 

Mr. Krouscet. It is on the civilian market. B. F. Goodrich and 
Goodyear and others make it. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the life expectancy of that garment? 

Mr. Krugrcev. I would estimate with reasonable care it should last 
3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cost? 

Colonel Morean. Approximately $8. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cost of the present coat ? 

Colonel Moraan. $5.55. This coat will not be worn in the field. 
We have the poncho that is now issued. This will be for both enlisted 
men and officers. It is double-breasted. 

Mr. Forp. What is the technical term for this? 

Mr. Kruszcet. That is known as a supported film. It is a coated 
fabric. That is the ordinary civilian terminology for it.  ° 

Mr. Strxes. Has a decision been reached to incorporate that into the 
uniform supply system ? 

Colonel Focartry. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Srxes. When will it be done? 

Colonel Fogarty. It is anticipated the last part of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Is that really a raincoat? 

Colonel Moraan. Yes, sir. The film is on the back. The coat you 
are talking about is plastic all the way through. 

Mr. Rrrxy. What about the life of this coat? Do you think it will 
wear better than the other? 

Colonel Morean. Yes. The other one snags and tears easier and 
gets hard when it is cold. 
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Mr. Ruiter. Does it stick together when folded ? 

Colonel Morgan. No. This one has been packed for about a month. 
Mr. Srxes. Thank you for your presentation, 

Colonel Dennis. Colonel Maxwell. 


SuBSISTENCE 
OVERSEAS RATION COSTS 


Colonel Maxwetu. Mr. Chairman, we finished discussing the ration 
costs for the continental United States prior to lunch. I am dealing 
with page 1 of the confidential section of the budget estimate. 

I will now discuss the ration costs for oversea commands which 
is at the lower half of the page referred to. The brochure at tab C 
has for your information the elements of the ration cost of $1.05 per 
day for the requirements for Army overseas enlisted personnel. 

Those costs, if you will be kind enough to look at them, are based 
on the overseas average feeding cost experience for the period De- 
cember 1954 through September 1955. At the lower part of the ditto 
we cite that an additional 2 percent is provided in the estimate to 
cover potential increases in stock fund prices to recover overseas 
losses upon extension of the stock fund. That is the basis that was 
utilized in our presentation to you last year. If you remember, we 
dropped that loss figure from 5 percent to 2 percent as a result of 
improvements. Subsequent to the preparation of the estimate we 
took another look at our overseas average feeding costs, which are 
represented in tab C-1. You will note the overseas average feeding 
cost experience during the period July 1955 through November 1955 
is approximately 1 cent less than the figure used earlier. You will 
also note at the bottom of the printed portion of the ditto we have 
eliminated the 2-percent loss factor. We are prepared to offer a 
budget figure of $1.01 in lieu of the $1.05 in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. How could you justify it? 

Colonel Maxwetu. On the basis of the lower overseas average feed- 
ing cost in the amount of 1 cent and the elimination of 2 cents for the 
loss factor. We have found as a result of the extension of our stock 
fund to the oversea depot level which was effective on July 1, reports 
received for losses in the first quarter of this fiscal year indicate those 
losses to be negligible. Our 2 percent had been based on experience 
for the period July 1954 through December 1954. The recent reports, 
covering the period July 1955 through October 1955, indicate the loss 
will not exceed the one-half of 1 percent, which is incorporated in the 
basic feeding cost. 


REDUCTION IN LOSS FACTOR 


Mr. Forp. So you will continue to have the 2 percent loss factor 
within the continental United States limits but you are eliminating it 
overseas ¢ 

Colonel Maxwe tt. Sir, it is one-half of 1 percent worldwide, and 
that is reflected in the basic food cost. 

Mr. Forp. It used to be 5 percent across the board ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We had approximately 5 percent in the overseas 
areas. 

Mr. Forp. What was it in continental United States? 
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Colonel Maxwe.u. It started at 2 percent and dropped to one-half 
of 1 percent. 

Mr. Freep. Was that through good management or just good luck? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We say it is good management. It 1s not ‘luck. 
But it is a situation that has developed as a result of a more stable 
activity in our overseas theaters. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


REDUCTION IN RATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. How much does that affect the budget ? 

Colonel Maxweu. By $4,270,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is that offered as a net reduction ¢ 

Colonel Maxwe u. It is offered as a net reduction. 

Mr. Ruxy. Does that give you any leeway at all? 

Colonel Maxweiy. The estimate as presented to you is based on the 
actual overseas average feeding cost experience during the period July 
through November 1955. It has been our practice in the past to 
present our budget on the latest actual feeding cost experience, We 
cannot speculate on the future as to whether food costs will go up. or 
down. Qn the basis on which our estimate was made we will have 
adequate funds to take care of the soldiers. 

Mr. Ruy. What is your experience to date in this present fiscal 
year ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That reflects the actual cost through November 
1955. 

Mr. Ritey. Heretofore have you had a carryover? 

Colonel Maxwetu. In programing our budget for fiscal 1956 the 
ration cost for overseas was based on $1.08, 

Mr. Ruiter. Did you have a carryover? 

Colonel Maxwe... Yes, we had an excess for the past 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Ruzey. Thank you. 


OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


Colonel Maxwe.y. If there are no further questions in that area, 
I would like to direct your attention to page 2 of the confidential 
section covering the use of operational rations. At tab D-1 we have 
prepared the details used in developing the differential in cost ‘be- 
tween the field ration as fed and the cost of feeding operational 
rations. 

You will note as you examine your budget estimate we have cited 
that difference in cost per individual at $0.8327. At tab D-1 we cite 
that a $0.8504, the difference being the shift from $1.05 in the printed 
budget to $1.01 as we have just discussed. 

Our costs are developed based upon our latest January 1956 cost 
of C ration at $1.89; the January 1956 cost of 5-in-1 ration at $1.61; 
and the January 1956 cost of Assault ration at $1.68, 3 packets at 
$0.56 each. 
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RATE OF ISSUE 


Our rate of issue for these various types of rations are: 

We.will igsue 10 C rations at $1.89 or $18.90; one 5-in-1 ration at 
$1.61; and one Assault ration at $1.68, giving a total cost of $22:19, 
resulting in a weighted average cost of operational rations of $1.8492. 

Our weighted ration—that. is, the field ration cost worldwide at 
standard stock fund prices—works out at $0.9988 on the basis that ap- 
proximately 56 percent of our rations are fed in CONUS and 44 per- 
cent overseas, developing the additional operational ration cost at 


$0.8504. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


As we cited in the opening remarks, our estimated consumption of 
operational rations during the coming fiscal year is 7.6 million rations. 
‘That is comparable to 9.8 million rations we estimate will be fed dur- 
ing fiscal year 1956. It is our plan that the rations will be utilized for 
use on field maneuvers, training exercises, for which the ration is 
intended. 


REFRIGERATED STORAGE OF OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


Our amount of forced feeding to utilize the large stocks we had on 
hand will be held to an absolute minimum. We are placing our 
CONUS portion of this required portion of these rations in refriger- 
ated storage, thereby reducing the annual increments that are re- 
quired to be consumed. 


Mr. Forp. Has that program worked out satisfactorily ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We have placed approximately 46 million 
pounds of operational rations and canned meats and dehydrated 
foods into refrigerated storage during the past 6-month period. Our 
estimated cost of storage for fiscal year 1956 for this quantity, which 
represents approximately one-third of the total that will eventually 
be stored, amounts to approximately $180,000 for the fiscal year. We 
had estimated the total annual cost for storing such rations would 
run approximately $1.5 million. On the basis of actual current costs 
it will run approximately $590,000 anually. In my opinion that is 
as a result of competition for storage of the rations, which has given 
us considerably lower costs on such storage than we had originally 
predicted. 

Mr. Forp. When you say storage, do you mean in commercial 
warehouses ? 

Colonel Maxwett. Yes, commercial refrigerated storage at con- 
trolled temperatures between 3114° and 34°. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not have all of what you contemplate in 
storage? 

Colonel Maxwert. We are phasing it into storage under our new 
program on this basis. We consider 5 years to be the life of the 
rations. 

Mr. Forv. In storage? 

Colonel Maxwetu. In refrigerated storage. It has 3 years, of life 
in nonrefrigerated storage. It would have been uneconomical to 
place three-fifths in refrigerated storage at this time. The first three- 
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fifths may be stored in nonrefrigerated storage, but as we replace each 
each annual increment it will replace the stock on hand. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the first year of your forced feeding ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. This is the first year on refrigerated storage. 

Mr. Forp. Last year we had a differential in the budget, because you 
wanted to use more of these rations than would be normally the case? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right. We had approximately 6.5 mil- 
lion 1952 rations that had to be consumed prior to December 31, 1955, 
due to their age. 

Mr. Forp. Was that done? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That was done. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have money in this budget for continuation of 
that program ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We have money in this budget for continuation 
of that program based on refrigerated storage. We will rotate ap- 
proximately 2.2 million fewer rations in 1957 than were required to 
be rotated in 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a comparable figure for the $6 million that 
was in the fiscal 1956 budget ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Our figure of 9.8 million rations included the 6 
million of 1952 pack rations. 

Mr. Forp. I am not clear where we are. Last year you asked for and 
were allocated $6 million for this forced feeding plan. 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was all taken care of by December 31, 1955? 

Colonel Maxweti. Let me go back. Last year we requested a total 
of $8,148,000 for the purpose of rotating operational rations, and in- 
cluded in that requirement was the money to rotate 6 million 1952 pack 
rations and additional rations in the overseas theaters. Those have 
all been consumed. 

We have estimated 7.6 million rations would be rotated during 1957 
in line with our new program, which will require that approximate 
figure to be consumed in order to effect a normal rotation. 

Mr. Forp. After 1957 how will your program shape up ? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. It should run about this same figure annually. 

Mr. Forp. About 7.6 million ¢ 

Colonel Maxweti. Yes. That may change from year to year if the 
mobilization reserve goes up or down, but if that figure remains stable 
the annual rotation figure should be approximately this figure. 


PURCHASE OF LIMITED-PROCUREMENT-TYPE ITEMS 


An additional small item below the operational rations on page 2 
is for the purchase of limited-procurement-type items in the amount of 
$529,150. We have at tab G listed those items upon which this esti- 
mate is based. These items are those that will be used for feasibility 
testmg of experimental-type food, mostly. The quantities utilized in 
this program in the majority of cases are fed to troops. The fact 
they are fed and issued to troops is reflected in the basic food cost. If 
they were not utilized and fed to troops our average food cost would 
be slightly higher. 
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TRIPARTITE STANDARDIZATION ITEMS TO BE SUPPLIED TO UNITED KINGDOM 
AND CANADA 


Additionally we have the tripartite standardization items to be sup- 
lied to the United Kingdom and Canada, which amounts to $160. 
hat represents, as indicated on tab H, 4 cases of individual combat 
ration and 4 cases of individual assault food packets. This is in the 
interest of effective standardization of rations between the two services. 


CONSUMPTION COSTS DUE TO KOREAN SUPPORT 


If you will turn to page 3 of the confidential section, the final element 
of our project are those moneys needed to feed Koreans integrated with 
United States forces. That strength is estimated at 6,000 which is 
identical with the strength used in the last hearings, and the amount 
is $1.01, which is identical with the amount used for our troops in over- 
seas areas. 

Mr. Forp. That is in lieu of the $1.05 ? 

Colonel Maxwexu. That is right, sir. 


MEALS FURNISHED UNDER CONTRACT 


The remaining element of my presentation represents the require- 
ments for project 1221 on page 76 of the unclassified section of the 
justifications, to cover meals furnished under contract for applicants 
for enlistment, selective-service registrants, and Reserve Forces per- 
sonnel to be processed through Army examining stations. 

At page 77 of the unclassified section we have the details for this 
item. At tab I we have broken down the strengths and the basis 
for the development of strengths utilized in the budget estimate before 
you. 

The basic rate for feeding at $2.50 per man represents an average 
of 214 meals per man which experience has indicated are required to 
be fed these individuals while they are being processed at Army 
examining stations. Those meals are contracted for in accordance with 
specified standards which are outlined in detail to the contracting 
officers and to the contractors to be sure they are of standard quality. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF APPLICANTS 


Mr. Forp. That figure of 427,200 applicants can be reconciled with 
the proposed entry of inductees according to General Booth’s state- 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct, sir. The 267,000 figure, I be- 
lieve, jibes with his. 

Mr. Forp. I believe his is 261,500. 

Colonel Maxwett. I have a figure of 267,000. 

Mr. Bercer. Mr. Ford, the original figure may have left out one of 
the elements. This figure of 267,000 includes inductees, selectees, and 
new enlistments, but does not include immediate reenlistments. 

Mr. Forp. I think in the presentation by Colonel Fogarty he had 
a figure that does not jibe with either of these two. 

Colonel Fogarty. 286,600. 

Mr. Forp. And what is yours ? 
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Colonel Maxweu. 267,000. 

Mr. Forp. The explanation this merning was that the 286,000 :in- 
cluded all these elements ? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How would we get 267,000 including all these elements? 

Colonel Dennis. The 267,000 figure leaves out some reenlistees. 

Colonel Maxwetu. Immediate reenlistments would not be processed 
through Army examining stations. 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. Some enlistees do not go through the 
processing stations where the contract meals are furnished. 

Mr. Forp. The difference is in subsistence as compared to clothing? 

Mr. Bercer. Yes. It is not estimated in our budget that for im- 
mediate reenlistments they will go through a processing station and 
get contract meals. 

Colonel Maxwetu. That concludes our requirements for these 
projects. 


MEALS FURNISHED UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Forp. May I ask this question? You use the figure of $2.50 per 
man on this contract food program. What was the figure you used 
last year? 

Colonel Maxwett. The same. 

Mr. Forp. You had a reduction in your other figures, last year 
compared to this year. Why would you not have a reduction in this 
area ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Well, sir, that is a good question. The actual 
cost has run $2.50 on the meals. Our other costs have come down 
approximately 1 cent. 

Mr. Forpv. Which would be about 1 percent ? 

Colonel Maxwett. It could be 1 percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You do not think you can be as sharp a bargainer in this 
area as the others? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We control the cost of feeding our soldiers 
through our own procurement and supply system. In this area it is 
competitive bidding that controls the cost. 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIFIED FOOD SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. Are you going to talk to us about the new unified food 
supply system that we have heard so much about ? 

Colonel Maxwenu. Yes, sir. I have prepared photostats of charts 
which I believe would be helpful to me in presenting this discussion 
to you. 

Mr. Srxes. We will insert those charts in the record at this point. 
Continue. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Colonel Maxwetu. As a result of the many criticisms of the existing 
supply systems which have developed in the last period of time as a 
result of the Hoover Commission study, the Department of Defense 
late last summer, directed the establishment of a task force of senior 
officers representing each of the military services to develop ways and 
means of improving the existing supply systems. 

The present supply system as such involves all areas of supply such 
as research and development, cataloging, computation of requirements, 
the procurement of those requirements, the production of those re- 
quirements, the transportation of those requirements, the storage and 
issue of those requirements, necessary disposal and maintenance. 

To properly evaluate the present supply system I have eo 
chart 1 to give you a rather graphic indication of the overall system 
and the manner in which these various elements of supply are handled, 
that is, the major ones. 


COMPUTATION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


First of all, the strategic and logistic planning is accomplished by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under the present system the computation 
of program requirements for each of the services is done independently 
by the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy, using Joint Chief of Staff 
guidance. 

The computation of net procurement requirements resulting from 
the application of program requirements has been handled exclusively 
by each of the services and independently. 

The collation of these requirements has been handled independently 
by each of the services. 

Procurement contracting and administration has been an inde- 
pendent action, with eaeh service dealing independently with industry, 
and each service storing its wholesale stocks and effecting wholesale 
issues. The control of retail stocks has been an independent activity. 

I will now deal strictly with subsistence in the present ours 
system. 

At page 2 we have a chart that deals with subsistence in the present 
supply system. The basic difference, as you will note, is the fact that 
in subsistence the Army has computed the program requirements for 
both itself and the Air Force, using Department of Defense guidance. 

You will note that while the Army has been procuring for all sery- 
ices, the Navy and Marine Corps have been effecting the administra- 
tion of contracts awarded by the Quartermaster Market Center for 
them for subsistence supplies. 

The Army in the past has stored and effected wholesale issue of 
subsistence in Army depots for the Army and the Air Force. 

Each service has operated its retail establishments independently. 


PROPOSED SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM FOR SUBSISTENCE 


As a result of the work of the ad hoc committee in reviewing the 
present supply systems, the weaknesses and the necessary changes that 
might be effected, a single manager system for subsistence was de- 
veloped. This was covered by Department of Defense directive 
5160.11 issued on November 4, 1955, which directs the Secretary of 
the Army to be the single manager for subsistence. 
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Under this directive it will be established that the single manager 
will compute service requirements for the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, the Navy computing their own. 

The computation of the net procurement requirements will be done 
by the single manager for all services, using information furnished by 
the Navy in the computation of its gross requirements. 

The collation of requirements will be accomplished by the single 
manager through his agency. 

All procurement and all contract administration for subsistence 
other than local purchases will be managed by the single manager 
through his agency. The Navy will no longer administer contracts 
for supplies procured for them through the Quartermaster Market 
Center System. 

The single manager will store and will effect the wholesale issue of 
subsistence through stocks located in depots to the services. Those 
stocks will be owned and financed by the single manager through the 
means of a new subsistence division of the Army stock fund con- 
trolled by the single manager. Each service, however, will continue 
to operate its retail establishments which will be installations known 
as consuming or requisitioning installations. 


COMPARISON OF SUPPLY FUNCTIONS 


To give you a little more detail as to the comparison of the supply 
functions under this new system, the fourth chart highlights the 
major functions of supply, showing the present activity in these areas 
and the activity as planned and that will be operative under the single 


manager system. 


The heavy black indicates that under the present system the Army 
performs the activities for all services and that under the single mana- 
ger system the single manager will perform the activities for all 
services, ; 

At the present time the Quartermaster has effected the majority of 
the research and development standardization work. Under the 
present system the Army has been computing nonperishable require- 
ments for the Army and Air Force, and under the single-manager 
system the single manager picks up the job for the Army, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

The central control of depot and market center inventories has 
been performed by the Army for the Army and the Air Force, and 
under the single-manager system it will be across the board for all 
services by the single manager. , 

Requisitioning procedures at present are established by the Army 
for the Army and Air Force. Under the new system they will be 
established by the single manager for all services. 

The distribution into and out of CONUS depots and market centers 
at present is controlled by the Army for the Army and Air Force 
needs. Under the new plan it will be controlled for all services by 

single manager. 
mia renee ae at present is performed by the Army for all serv- 
ices and will continue to be performed for all services by the single 
r. 
“ ipliee -aatemesleialibon and control of excesses at depot level at present 
is done by the Army for the Army and the Air Force. Under the 
new system it will be done by the single manager for all services. 
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The control of excesses below depot level at present is done inde- 
pendently by each service. Under the new system it will be con- 
trolled by the single-manager agency for all services. 

Physical receipt, storage and issue at depot, and market-center level 
has been the responsibility of the Army for the Army and the Air 
Force, and under the new system it will be the responsibility of the 
single manager for all services. 

The operation of the stock fund, covering depot and market center 
stocks, has been the Army responsibility for the Army and the Air 
Force. Under the new plan the single manager agency will perform 
this function for all services. 

The operation of the stock fund covering stocks below depot level, 
which each service performs for itself at the present time, under the 
new plan there will be established independent stock funds for each 
of the services to own and control subsistence supplies below depot 
level. 

Mobilization reserve requirements will be computed independently 
by each service under the new plan as at the present time. 

Procurement and storage of mobilization reserves has been done by 
the Army for the Army and the Air Force. Under the new plan it 
will be done by the single manager for all services. 

Reserve rotation and consumption at present is handled by each 
service independently. Under the new program the single manager 
will control reserve rotation and consumption for all services, 

My fifth chart cities to you the organization for storage and 
issue of existing stocks of the single manager. To effect an early 
implementation of the program we planned originally to have requisi- 
tions from all services flow to 1 of our 6 Army depots that presently 
have stocks for Army and Air Force needs. Our present target re- 
quires that on April 1 we will pick up from the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Corps those inventories in their systems over and above 
those needed for operating stocks. They will be placed under the 
accountability of the single manager and capitalized in the new single 
manager stock fund. The single manager will locate those stocks, 
largely leaving them in their present locations and for use until the 
stocks are utilized through normal attrition. 

We have instituted a survey of the entire depot system of all services. 
That program and survey will be completed on or about July 1. The 
purpose of the survey will be to evaluate the most economical system 
that can be utilized for the distribution of subsistence stocks. We 
will utilize the Army system for the coming 5 to 6 months until the 
survey is completed, but it is anticipated considerable savings may 
be developed as a result of a change in the distribution pattern. The 
program requires that the service having available depot facilities will 
provide that space and the necessary administrative support to the 
single manager. 


CENTRAL STORAGE LOCATIONS 


Mr. Rirrey. Colonel, do you contemplate as a result of this survey 
that you may change some of these central storage locations ? 

Colonel Maxweit. V ery definitely. This chart cites the present de- 
pots now supplying Army and Air Force needs. 
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Mr. Ritey. But you are making a survey to see if that is the most 
feasible way to handle storage and distribution, and you may change 
some of them ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Very definitely. 

Mr. Ritey. This is for the interim period ? 

Colonel MaxweuL. Yes. The first supplies under the single mana- 
ger system are to be shipped from Army depots during the month 
of April. Considerable work was required to develop the implement- 
ing procedures and regulations, of which there were 18 in number, 
to get this show on the road and to coordinate them with the Navy, 
Air Force, Army, and Marine Corps, and now they are in the hands 
of the Army Adjutant General being published. 

Mr. Sixes. After all, this is a logical step in the unification pro- 
gram ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Very definitely. 

Mr. Srxes. It appears to offer considerable improvement and ad- 
vantages which I think should result in some savings, but I assume 
it is too early to estimate the amount of possible savings? 

Colonel MAxwe Lu. It would be too early to estimate the savings, 
sil. ; 

INITIAL SINGLE MANAGER SUPPLY SYSTEM FOR PERISHABLES 


The sixth chart cites the initial single manager supply system for 
erishables. Our market center system as presently operated is out- 
ined on this chart. Requisitions will flow to 1 of the 10 market cen- 

ters on the chart who in turn will effect the procurement, either locally 


or through the headquarters of the market center system. 


SUMMARY OF SUBSISTENCE SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM OBJECTIVES 


In summarizing, the final page of the presentation cites to you what 
the subsistence single manager system will do. I would like to re- 
view them briefly. 

It will centralize computation and collation of nonperishable re- 
quirements. 

It will provide for usage of departmental depot facilities required. 

It will control rotation of mobilization reserve stocks. 

It will assure coordination of procurement and related activities. 

It will effect maximum utilization of all research and development 
cataloging and standardization facilities. It will make interservice 
supply automatic. It will result in the establishment of a new stock 
fund. It will establish control of depot and market center inven- 
tories. It will permit the single manager to redistribute excesses as 
they may develop at station level. 

I am sure you all realize that we have taken implementing action 
and have made good progress in getting our program under way. 
As we have taken those actions we have found areas that will require 
improvements, and action is being taken to further improve those 
areas. We will make changes from time to time to further effect 
economies and improvements. 

Mr. Srxes. That is an interesting presentation and a constructive 
one. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW STOCK FUND 


What do you mean in your final summarization by the line “Result 
in the establishment of a new stock fund” ? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. As I cited, at the present time the Army stock 
fund has a subsistence subdivision of the Quartermaster Division 
utilized to finance and control subsistence stocks required to supply 
the Army and Air Force. The Navy has its own stock fund to 
finance and control the subsistence stocks required to supply the Navy. 
The Air Force has a stock fund used to finance and control their 
retail stocks required to supply their bases and overseas installations. 

Under the new plan a stock fund will control all stocks that will 
be on the accountability of the single-manager agency. Our Arm 
retail stock fund will finance and control only those stocks at retail 
levels and at overseas depots. 


SURPLUS FOODS AVAILABLE TO MILITARY FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. To get back to your presentation of program 1200, is 
there presently legislation or authorization making surplus food avail- 
able for the military forces, other than milk ? 

Colonel Maxweiu. Yes; butter and cheese. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there in prospect a termination of that availability ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Public Law 690 extends only December 3, 1956. 
I have information as to the amounts of butter and cheese that have 
been issued under these programs. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you show that for the record and show the amounts 
you anticipate using in the next fiscal year? Will it be approximately 
the same or will the amount increase ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. My estimate is it will be about the same. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage is it of the overall procurement of 
butter and cheese ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. I have not broken it down. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you do that ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF DatRY PRODUCTS UNDER PROVISION OF Pusiic Law 690 


Procurement of butter and cheese for Department of Defense requirements 
November 1954 through February 1956 


Butter Cheese 


Pounds Pounds 
Onen-market procurement... ........--....-- =. 5. on rsa ssi see as 25, 373, 444 
Obtained from Commodity Credit Corporation at world market price- ---...- 12, 232, 362 
Donated from Commodity Credit Corporation 46, 307, 511 2, 458, 599 
Total pounds 83, 913, 317 7, 236, 644 
Percent of CCC surplus products to total 70 34 
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Procurement of milk by Department of Army November 1954 through November 
1955 in United States and those overseas areas under the purview of Public 
Law 690 (Alaska; Hawaii, Far Bast) 

Pounds 

Department of Army normal requirements 170, 880, 822 

Above normal requirements under financing agreements with Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 71, 929, 859 


see teach 242, 810, 181 
Percentage obtained under Public Law 690 30 

Mr. Sixes. Is more ayailable if you have need for it ? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not do so? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. It is reaching the point of our inability to con- 
sume more. At the present time troops are authorized to requisition 
butter over and above normal requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. You are buying butter in what quantities ? 

Colonel Maxwe.it. We are buying 40 percent of our normal butter 
requirements. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the restrictions on use from surplus stocks? 

Colonel Maxwe.L. We are permitted to have butter at no cost only 
over and above our normal requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. Could you save on butter and use the funds on other 
items of food ? . 

Colonel GELpERMANN. Sir, if we took our normal requirements of 
butter from the Commodity Credit Corporation it would mean that 
that quantity of butter would not be purchased from the open mar- 
ket. Consequently, the Commodity Credit Corporation would have 
to go in and purchase the equivalent amount and incur the cost of 
storing it and holding it for us and issuing it to us. So from the 
standpoint of helping the condition of industry we do not feel it 
would be of any assistance in the end and, in addition, there would 
be additional costs involved in obtaining it from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Srxzs. That is a good answer. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT OF BUTTER 


Mr. Miuier. Are we still buying butter in Denmark and shipping 
it to Korea ? 

Colonel GetperMANN. No. All purchases of troop-issued butter 
requirements from offshore sources have been terminated and butter 
is being supplied to both the European Command and Far East 
Command from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks at world ex- 
port prices. The purchase of butter from offshore sources for strict] 
resale purposes is still permitted. However, the overseas comman 
are also permitted, if they so desire, to requisition the butter for 
that purpose from the Commodity Credit Corporation at world ex- 
port prices, 

Mr. Miuter. Actually you do have European butter on sale in the 
commissaries overseas / 

Colonel GetpermMann. That is correct. 
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POLICY FOR PROCUREMENT OF BUTTER OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the policy on procurement of butter overseas? 
If you are selling European butter overseas in the commissaries, why 
should you not be selling surplus CCC butter overseas ? 

Colonel GeLpERMANN. The policy for overseas purchases is that you 
can purchase only perishable commodities other than meat for their 
requirements. As far as the use of surplus products for resale in the 
commissaries, I do not think from our standpoint we would have any 
objection to it. Asa matter of fact—speaking my personal opinion— 
it would be welcome from the standpoint of morale and so forth. As 
far as selling foreign butter and foreign perishables in the commis- 
saries, we have the problem that if we try to prohibit it, and if those 
prices are lower, there is every reason to believe that the people will go 
out in the local market and buy their products. In addition, when 
they do that you do not have the inspection, sanitary controls, and you 
have the danger of getting tubercular products, and for that reason 
we like to encourage, if the people are going to use these products, to 
have them available for sale in the commissaries. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you saying to us by indirection that European butter 
can be sold for less money in our commissaries overseas than American 
surplus butter ? 

Colonel GeLpERMANN. Not so far as the world export price is con- 
cerned. It might be. 

Mr. Sixes. Give us a complete statement on this subject for the 
record and include in the statement any information available on 
what consideration has been given to the use of surplus butter and 
cheese overseas. 


Colonel GELDERMANN. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Use or CCC SurpLus BUTTER AND CHEESE IN LIEU oF PurRcHASE FRoM 
ForEIGN SOURCES 


Prior to September 1954 the European Command and the Far East Command 
had been purchasing a substantial portion of their troop issue and resale butter 
requirements from foreign sources. In September 1954. arrangements were made 
with the Department of Agriculture to obtain CCC butter at world market (ex- 
port) prices for use in meeting the troop-issue requirements of these commands. 
Accordingly, offshore purchase of butter for troop issue needs of these commands 
was discontinued. In March 1955 use of CCC butter at world market (export) 
prices for the resale requirements of these commands was made permissive. Since 
the institution of this program approximately 1214 million pounds of butter ob- 
tained from CC at world market (export) prices have been supplied to these 
commands for their troop issue and resale requirements. Purchases by the Army 
overseas of foreign butter for resale had, prior to this program, approximated 
250,000 pounds per month. Subsequent purchases have averaged approximately 
150,000 pounds per month. These quantities were solely for resale purposes and 
are stocked to satisfy a customer preference for such butter. The world market 
(export) price for butter has generally been lower than the price for foreign 
butter. At present it is 45 cents per pound, and Danish, Dutch, and New Zealand 
butter mosts average approximately 51 cents per pound. 

With respect to cheese, the only type available from the CCC is natural Ched- 
dar, This type of cheese to meet overseas issue as well as some resale require- 
ments is now being purchased in the open market from United States sources. 
By making purchases directly from sources of supply the need for purchase by 
the CCC to eliminate surplus is thereby proportionately reduced and the product 
is properly packaged, packed, and marked for overseas shipment. 

In view of the foregoing, it is believed that present procedures for the furnish- 
ing of cheese and butter for resale overseas are adequate and satisfactory. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


INOREASED COST OF CLOTHING 











Mr. Srxes. It was indicated in the presentation on clothing that 
the estimates for fiscal year 1957 were made last April and May and 
since that time prices for clothing have increased, whereas it has been 
indicated that food prices have decreased. Colonel Maxwell has in- 
dicated a possible reduction in overseas feeding cost from $1.05 per 
day as appears in the President’s budget, to $1.01 at this time. 

What is the situation with reference to clothing? Is there money 
in the budget to cover the increased amount that will be required as a 
result of the increase in the cost of clothing, or what is in prospect ¢ 

Colonel Fogarry. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here I would 
like to offer for your consideration and review, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed. 

Colonel Fogarry. This confidential statement covers a reconstitu- 
tion of project 1124 for initial issues and there is a price of $155.80 as 
opposed to the budget presentation that I gave this morning of 
$139.70. That is for the men. The changes in costs for women are 
shown immediately thereunder. 

Utilizing the same strength figures for inductions, the first line 
computed under the budget presented this morning is $40 million, and 
under the revised, $44 million. The difference is carried forward to 
the column on the right for each line, and there is a total increase of 
$5,400,000. The individual item cost for the initial issues are shown 
on the enclosures to this cover sheet. It is shown for each item, the 
allowance, the unit cost for the budget, and the revised and the total 
cost,extension. 

In our consumption budget presentations, we are always confronted 
with price differentials, either upward or downward, depending upon 
our market conditions and our replacement costs. As General Has- 
tings has pointed out, these prices were in effect in the middle of 1955 
and most of them under the budget column are still in effect, but they 
are being subjected at the moment to our yearly review for change to 
the price list effective July 1, 1956. 

It is the policy of the Army to change prices to meet replacement 
costs. That is the major factor under consideration. However, if the 
items are not to be replaced and if they are no longer to be continued 
under procurement, then the generation of cash is not essential to the 
operation of the Army. We are attempting in our current review, 
which is still going on, to make sure that the price increases by line 
items are absolutely essential. At the moment, this is our best esti- 
mate as to the cost of the initial clothing bag. 

Mr. Srxes. Where is the additional money to come from? 

Colonel Focarry. For this particular project, sir, if the prices hold, 
the Quartermaster would request a deficiency apportionment. 










































CLOTHING ALLOWANCE ON REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Sixes. A little while ago mention was made of the fact that a 
soldier reenlisting is entitled to a new clothing allowance. Does he 
receive a new clothing allowance immediately upon reenlistment? 
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COMPARISON OF STRENGTHS USED IN COMPUTATIONS 


Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. I believe that statement requires clarifi- 
cation for the record. If there is a difference as was discussed when 
Colonel Maxwell was here, I believe that we must analyze it and sub- 
mit the difference for the record. I am quite sure, because we have 
checked very carefully into the clothing, and I am sure Colonel Max- 
well has the proper strength figures from our Comptroller, and I be- 
lieve that there is an area similar to the one that we discussed with 
Mr. Ford that answers this, and I cannot think fast enough to iden- 
tify it at the moment. 


_Mr. Forp. I think that it would be good to have a thorough recon- 
cilation of those areas. 


Mr. Sixes. Will you prepare a statement for the record so that this 
field may be completely clear ? 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


CoMPARISON OF STRENGTHS 
The clothing estimate provides for initial clothing issues to the following 
personnel, which includes enlisted men and enlisted women : 


Gains through Selective Service System 

Gainetrons: 7 meet Bement en 
Gains from Army National Guard 

Regular Army enlistments 


1 Bxeludes 96,000 immediate reenlistments. 


Colonel Maxwell’s computation for contract meals utilizes a basic figure of 
267,000, which excludes gains from Army Reserve Forces, gains from Army Na- 
tional Guard, and 12,000 Regular Army enlistees who, it is estimated, will not 


require the usual processing and, therefore, will create no requirement for con- 
tract meals. 


Basic figure for contract meals is as follows: 


Gains through Selective Service System 153, 000 
ae er i a in ge nee neesetvene—erta=an 114, 000 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE ON REENLISTMENT 


Colonel Focarry. With reference to the question that you asked con- 
cerning the clothing allowance on reenlistment, I would like to have 
Colonel Morgan cover this point. 

Colonel Morcan. When a man reenlists he is not given additional 
clothing unless there has been a lapse of over 90 days since he left the 
service. At that time he does not get the reenlistment bonus. They 
figure he has been out long enough and he has probably disposed of 
his clothes. If he reenlists within 90 days he gets a bonus, but no 
additional clothing is issued to him. If he stays out more than 90 
days, he gets a reissue of the clothing, but he does not begin to draw 
a clothing allowance for the first 6 months. 

Colonel Focartry. On page 2, as an example, of the current problem, 
there is the raincoat that you showed an interest in. The price is car- 
ried at. $5.55. That is the old price. The new price appears to be $8. 





SupsiIsTENCE 
CHANGES IN MENUS 


Mr. Froop. What about the menu? Have you found anything they 
do not like this year? Have you thrown anything away! 

Colonel Maxwetu. No,sir. There have been no deletions of specific 
items. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it look as if anything will fall off the table? Are 
you slipping on anything ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the boys want something that they are not getting? 

Colonel Maxwett. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no idea? There are no suggestions for the 
menu for the next 45 years ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Mr. Flood, by my answering you in that manner, 
I do not mean to indicate that we do not anticipate changes in the 
menus. As we stated before, that study of acceptability is a continu- 
ing one. We have considerable studies going on at the present time 
for the development of new types of items for future needs under the 
concept of new warfare—the development of dehydrated items. 

Mr. Froop. I ran into a lot of German milk in different sections 
of Western Europe, mostly in State Department commissary instal- 
lations, not military, as I recall. Does the Army buy German milk? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The milk utilized in the overseas command in 
Europe is locally purchased. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know why in Paris in the State Depart- 
ment commissary they would be buying German milk instead of French 
milk, do you? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I would have no idea. 

Mr. Fioop. Then with regard to the menus you are still running 
this experimental business with new additions or corrections from 
time totime? That is still going on? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Very definitely. One recent development is the 
development of cake mixes. That may sound like a rather simple 
hiner bids the ability to develop a usable cake mix is something that 
has been taking considerable work in research and development. It 
serves a very useful purpose for troops in isolated locations whe might 
not have qualified bakers and trained cooks to prepare those things 
and still would like a little diversion in their menus. 


SPECIAL MENUS AT HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to add to what you told us last 
year about special menus for these isolated-people stations, the hard- 
ship posts? Do you make an effort to kid the boys into thinking that 
they. are having a better time in the desert of Iran with special 
menus? 

Colonel Maxwetx. Each overseas command has the authority to, 
and does prepare its own menus, Mr. Flood. They are subjected to the 
approval of the ration factors. The quantity is established by the 
oversea command. In every instance it is necessary that the menu 
be shaped around certain environmental geographical factors in those 
particular locations. 
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I would like to take a few minutes of your time to show you a new 
operational ration that is being developed. eat 

Mr. Fioop. This is in regard to the Air Force, but I wonder if this 
has happened to you: I was at the Wheelus Air Force Base on m 
trip to Tripoli in September. They had beef, very good beef. 
commented on the quality of the beef. Of course, it was brought 
in on one of those transports that come through there on regular 
runs. I noticed that no one got very enthusiastic about my comments 
upon the quality of the beef and that surprised me a bit. Well, I 
found out at the NCO club later on why. The beef was very good; 
it was excellent, but they had been eating the same beef every night 
for dinner for about 4 months, and nothing else, no other meat. Since 
I had unearthed this story, then I got a lot of information. That 
was one of the deep, dark secrets at the Wheelus Air Force Base 
that you just do not talk about unless you want to get sent to Siberia. 
So I checked with some of the boys around, and dug up some Penn- 
sylvanians that were not afraid to talk, and found out that it was 
quite a story. What about that problem? Their story was that they 
were at the end of a line, that everybody picks things off of the ship, 
just like the story that we got at Korea. Korea is at the end of the 
line, and after the ship hits a series of ports and everybody picks 
over it, they get what is left. Do you have any problems like that 
that you are hiding from us? I stumbled on that one strictly by 
accident. 

Colonel Maxweti. We definitely do not have such problems. I can- 
not understand why. they would have developed a situation as they 
had, particularly in their statement that they are at the end of the line 
and must take what is left over. Each command overseas, regardless 
of its size, requisitions its requirements separately and independently. 
Each command has a supply shipped to it marked specifically for that 
organization. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you believe that? 

Colonel Maxwe ... I definitely believe that. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you believe that it gets there? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Ho, ho. You have a lot to learn, 

Mr. Mitter. Was that an enlisted man’s or an officer’s you men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. FiLoop. That was at the Wheelus Air Force Base. 

Mr. Mitirr. They did not get anything but beef? 

Mr. Fioop. They were getting good beef, but they were a little tired 
of good beef. 

Colonel Maxwetu. Additional action has been taken to provide 
supplies to these installations in North Africa particularly. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been wandering around the globe to any of 
these remote bases ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If you will get on your pony you will find out these 
things. From what the boys tell me in the Far East, by the time the 
supplies get there they have been pretty well picked over. The boys 
at the end of the line are at the end of the line and they are resigned to 
it, by the way. ' 

Colonel Maxweti. There is another reason that that should not 
happen under any conditions. Requisitions as they,come to our-ports 
must be funded by the requisitioning installations overseas. Those 
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supplies are en tag The Air Force is billed for the dollar value of 
ich must be picked up on the accountability of that 


the shipment w 
installation. 

Mr. Fioop. I will tell you what I want you to do forme. Will you 
prepare a statement for me pointing out in as much detail as you think 
necessary why the statement that I make, the advice that I have re- 
ceived, the information that I have receiv ed from my travels, is not so, 
that this could not possibly happen, so that I can take a copy of the 
record and send it to them ¢ 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 


ProcepurEsS To INSURE ADEQUATE SUBSISTENCE SUPPLY 


Procedures which have been established to insure adequate and timely sub- 
sistence supply of troop feeding requirements to overseas Air Force commands 
are as follows: 

(a) Overseas Air Force commands designated to requisition subsistence from 
continental United States (CONUS) submit once each year an annual food 
plan for review and approval by Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. At the 
same time a list of ration factors or allowances, by individual food items, re- 
quired to support the proposed annual food plan is forwarded to Headquarters, 
Air Material Command, for review and approval. That headquarters coordinates 
with the Quartermaster General of the Army to assure that proposed items and 
allowances are reasonable in the light of supply capabilities. Lists of approved 
food items allowances are then furnished to the applicable overseas command, 
the oversea supply agency of the CONUS Transportation Terminal Command 
(port), having support responsibility for the particular overseas command and 
to the Quartermaster General vf the Army, which has responsibility for supply of 
items from stocks or new procurement to the CONUS port. 

(b) Based upon referenced approved item allowances or ration factors, actual 
troop strength, and days of supply authorized to be on hand or in the pipe- 
line, the overseas command periodically computes its total gross requirement 
for each item (usually expressed in pounds). Such gross requirements are re- 
duced by on-hand and dues-in quantities of each item to determine net require- 
ments to be requisitioned from the oversea supply agency of the CONUS port. 
Requisitions reflecting enumerated stock status data and including citation of 
funds applicable to each specific requisition are forwarded to the oversea supply 
agency of the appropriate CONUS port for supply action. 

(c) The Oversea Supply Agency of the CONUS port designated to effect supply 
to a specific command, edits requisitions against approved ration factors, strengths 
and authorized pipeline days of supply in addition to applying current dues-in 
(shipment) quantities in determining net requirements. Resultant items and 
quantities are extracted along with funds citation to the assigned depot or 
Quartermaster Market Center for supply to the CONUS port by the port required 
date with appropriate documentation and oversea markings. Billing of Air 
Force for subsistence furnished is based on items and quantities delivered from 
Army stocks or procured from Army stock fund moneys. 

(d) The transportation terminal command arranges with the Military Sea 
Transport Command (MSTS) for ocean transportation and receives shipments 
forwarded by depots and/or Quartermaster Market Center, loads cargo aboard 
vessels, and prepares ship manifests and shipping documents applicable to 
cargo destined for each overseas destination. 

(e) The vessel commander (commercial or Government operated) is respon- 
sible for cargo entrusted to his care from the time it is stowed aboard vessel 
until it is discharged and receipted for at point of debarkation by the military port 
transportation officer to which the cargo is consigned. The vessel commander is 
not authorized to divert cargo and permit it to be unloaded for use by other 
requisitioning agencies en route to ultimate destination. The port transportation 
officer is responsible for checking cargo received against documentation accom 
panying it to insure receipt of items and quantities listed and in proper condition. 
Differences annotated on receiving documents, subsequently provide the basis for 
the-CONUS transportation terminal command to initiate, through MSTS, appro- 
priate recovery action. 

(f) The oversea requisitioning command is kept informed of status of requisi- 
tioned items by the oversea supply agency of the CONUS transportation terminal 
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command. In addition, the oversea Air Force Command should and does initiate 
inquiries to the oversea supply agency concerning status of particular items for 
which specific information or special supply action is desired. 

The Quartermaster General of the Army and Headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, have had no information indicating a problem in connection with supply 
of beef to Wheelus Air Force Base, Tripoli, particularly as regards oversupply 
and too frequent serving of beef. It is pointed out, however, that frequency of 
serving and other food service matters are entirely on Air Force responsibility. 

Wheelus Air Force Base requisitions perishable subsistence on a bimonthly 
basis from the Oversea Supply Agency, Army Transportation Terminal (port), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The New York Quartermaster Market Center’‘is responsible for 
supply from stock and new procurement and by specified port required dates, 
items, and quantities which the Oversea Supply Agency has extracted on it. 

A review of copies of Wheelus Field oversea bimonthly requisitions and sup- 
porting ration strength data indicates that the requisition for July-August con- 
sumption included no requirement for frozen boneless beef, boneless rump of 
beef round, and frozen beef carcass hindquarters. Stock status information and 
accompanying ration strength data showed that the beef round rump and beef 
eareass hindquarters, requisitioned for inflight lunches and commissary store 
sale, respectively, were in excess of the requisitioning objective, while for bone- 
less beef used for troop feeding there had been an approximate 23 percent reduc- 
tion in the strength and the requisitioning objective from the previous requisition 
submitted for May-June consumption. 

The situation corrected itself by attrition so that the September-October con- 
sumption requisition included requirements for frozen boneless beef and boneless 
beef round rump, and the November-December requisition included a requirement 
for beef carcass hindquarters. 


Mr. Fxoop. I think that you are a very sincere officer, and I know 
that you are quite sincere about what you are saying, but I was there. 
That is what they told me all over the place, at W heelus, Korea, and 
Ismer. Believe me, that is the end of the line. That is the story 
that I got. 


Now, what about this hardware? Is it time for you to show it off ? 
Colonel MaxweELu. Yes. 


COMBAT RATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. You are prepared to show us certain of your rations. 
Is this any different than what you showed us last year, the packages 
and so forth? 

Colonel MaxweE . I wish to cover that briefly. 

Last year the individual combat ration presented to you was in a 
container, square and cubical in shape. In other words, it was the 
perfect cube. Now, the new ration is designed to be supplied in a 
longer, slimmer container which is more readily adaptable to being 
inserted into a man’s pack and is more easily handled. 

Mr. Froop. For the record, will you supply—and I hope this is not 
top secret—the dimensions? You might indicate the approximate 
size of these things so that we will know what you are talking about. 

Colonel Maxwetx. The ration weighs approximately 6 a 
The length of the ration is approximately 14 inches, the width 5 
inches and the height 4 inches. 

Mr. Froop. And it is contained in a cardboard box ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. A cardboard box of those dimensions. 

Mr. Foon. With a flat lid on it? 

Colonel Maxwet. Yes, sir; and it consists of 7 cans of food, 2 of 
which contain crackers, cocoa, jam, beverage powders, and 3 of 
which contain 1 of 12 canned meat items, and an accessory package 
containing cigarettes, matches, chewing gum, beverage powders, pow- 
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dered cream, powdered coffee, plastic spoons, and an individual can 
opener. 

This seventh can is a can of fruit which may be eaten normally at 
the noon or evening meal. 

Mr. Fioop. Do all of these things need to be heated before being 
consumed # 

Colonel Maxwett. It is not required that they be heated. They 
may be consumed cold. 

Mr. Fioop. They can be consumed cold. They do not have to be 
cooked ? 

Colonel Maxweii. No. They are all precooked. The caloric con- 
tent of the ration is approximately 4,000 calories. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the significance of that ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That relates to the average caloric content of our 
tield ration, which is 4,000 calories with a maximum of 4,200 calories. 
This is the daily requirement for a soldier. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you call that particular ration ¢ 

Colonel MaxweE ut. This is the individual combat C. 

Mr. Fioop. Does the C mean anything? 

Colonel Maxwett. It is the designation, C ration. 

Mr. Ritey. One day’s ration ? 

Colonel MaxweE... A complete ration, 1 man 1 day. 

Mr. Fioop. That is distributed only to troops in the field, the com- 
bat troops ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is used under combat conditions. Its nor- 
mal purpose is for that use. 

Mr. Fioop. That would mean where there is no mess setup for that 
unit ? 

Colonel Maxwetn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Where there is a mess setup that is not issued ¢ 

Colonel Maxwety. Every effort is made to subsist the man by an 
organized mess if possible, but sometimes that is not possible. 

Mr. Fioop. When that is not possible, this ration that you are now 
talking about is what he is given ? 

Colonel Maxwety. It is made available to him. 

Mr. Frioop. How is it delivered to him ? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. It is normally delivered down to the platoon 
level for supply, and it may be supplied individually to the man in 
the platoon area. If he is placed out in an isolated area, he would 
be given the ration before proceeding to that point, or if he is to be 
there for any continued length of time, it would be sent forward to 
him. 

Mr. Froop. This particular combat C ration is delivered at the 
platoon level as far as distribution is concerned ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The platoon takes over from there depending upon the 
circumstances ? 

Colonel Maxwetxi. That is correct, sir. During the past year con- 
siderable development. 

Mr. Fioop. Before we go to the next ration, you said that these con- 
tainers have certain types of food. You said 1 of 12 different kinds of 
what ? 

Colonel MAxwe.i. Canned meat items. 





Mr. Fioop. Then on your list you have 12 different canned meat 
items ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. In this particular C ration there are how many ? 

Colonel MAxwe.u. There are three. 

Mr. Fioop. And the next fellow may have three of a different kind ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. So that they can trade off ? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. It is to insure that a soldier has adequate variety 
in his daily consumption of the ration. 

Mr. Fioop. And amongst the platoon they can trade these around as 
oy see fit? They do not have to eat the same beef and potatoes every 

ay? 

Colonel Maxwetuz. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They are labeled, are they not, so he will know what he 
is getting? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. How is that different from the one that you showed me 
last year ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. It is identical to that shown you last year in its 
composition. We have added three additional meat items. 

Mr. Froop. Instead of 9 you have 12 that they can take a chance on 
in the pack ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the cost of that one package ? 

Colonel Maxwett. $1.89. That is based upon our latest procure- 
ments. During the past year considerable development work has been 
done to develop a ration to take the place of the individual combat 
ration. 

Mr. Froop. Before you go to that, certainly this is not delivered at 
the platoon level as you have it here before me on this table. How 
does it arrive at the platoon ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. It arrives in a case containing six individual 
rations. That case consists of V2S fiberboard with a sleeve. It is 
built to stand the utmost abuse and heavy rain conditions. 

Mr. Mitier. When you store these under the refrigeration program, 
are they stored in cartons, or are they broken up and stored sepa- 
rately? 

Colonel Maxwetu. They are stored in the case. 

Mr. Mirrer. All ready to go? 

Colonel Maxwetu. All ready to go. 

Mr. Miuier. You refrigerate the whole business, the cigarettes and 
all? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. They have the sleeves and the 
wire strapping so that they may be moved out at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Fioop. You are undoubtedly keeping tab on these things from 
your field maneuvers like Sagebrush ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Out of the 12 items that you have on the list now, in- 
cluding the 3 that you added since last year, which ones do you find 
out that thev do not like of the 12? Which two do they not like? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Surprisingly, Sagebrush indicated the lack of 
acceptability of canned hamburgers and canned Juncheon meats. They 
seem to be the two that are the least acceptable. 





Mr. Fioop. What does that mean to you? -What will you do about 
that ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The significance of that is those items will be 
deleted from the menu as substitute items may be developed that will 
be more acceptable. 

Mr. Fioop. That will be done by your grandfather ? ; 

Colonel Maxwetu. By the Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Fioop. Within the next 45 years? Are you going to be im- 
pressed by the fact that these men do not like these things, or are they 
going down their throats anyway? 


ASSAULT FOOD PACKAGE 


Colonel Maxwetu. The work has started. It is a continuing thing. 
They have constant testing of our food items to determine the accept- 
ability and to eliminate those that are not acceptable. 

We have in the present supply system the individual assault pack- 
age which is not a meal in itself. It isnot aration. It is an item sup- 
plied to an individual to subsist on more as a snack than as a meal. 

Mr. Fioop. At what time do you use the assault food package, at 
what time during the day? Who delivers it to what soldier under 
what circumstances ¢ 

Colonel Maxwetu. Again, this is delivered to the platoon level and 
it is supplied to an individual who might be going on a patrol, or 
duty where he would be absent not for a full day, possibly not for a 
period overlapping one meal. That will be given to him to slip 
into his combat clothing for use during that period of time. 

Mr. Forp. Must he take it, or would it be because he happens to 
have a sergeant who has sense enough to remember. Is this happen- 
stance? Is this done? 

Colonel Maxwett. He must take it. It is a part of the supply to 
that soldier that is the Army’s responsibility. 

Mr. Froop. So any man going out on patrol is given this assault 
package? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. He carries it. That is one thing that he does not leave 
behind. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us what is in the assault package. 

Colonel Maxwett. It contains 2 cans, 1 can of meat items. 

Mr. Fioop. I notice in this particular package you have boned 
chicken and B unit cracker cookies. In the assault package there is 
only one canned meat item ? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes. It is intended to be a snack. 

Mr. Fioop. And the B unit cracker cookies, what is that ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is the nomenclature given to the canned 
unit containing the dry items which are our crackers, jams, and 
cookies to add variety to the meal. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a package in the assault package, accessories. 

Colonel MaxweE .. It contains a can opener, 4 cigarettes, 2 pieces of 
chewing gum, a small candy bar, toilet paper, and a package of 
matches. 
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Mr. Froop. I find here a plastic spoon. Will you, for the record, 
tell us about this assault package? It is contained in a smaller sized 
cardboard box, 

Colonel Maxwetu. A cardboard container approximately 8 inches 
in length, and 3 inches in width, and 4 inches in height. 

Mr. Fioop. How does it arrive at platoons? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Through distribution down through the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of a container ? 

Colonel Maxwe.t. It is in a heavy cardboard box or carton, 24 
packages to the case. 

Mr. Fioop. And distributed at the platoon ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. It provides 900 calories per day. It 
costs $1.68 for 3 packets. 

Mr. Fioop. So a man going out on patrol gets that for a snack 
in addition to the 4,000 calories that he can still eat if he comes back 
alive ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Normally it is indicated that he should be sup- 
plied the C ration. Then he would not get the individual assault 
package. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not? 

Colonel Maxwet.. It would be excessive food for him. 

Mr. Foon. So the assault package is not in addition to the C ration. 
He does not get both ? 

Colonel Maxwetut. That is right, under normal conditions. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not understand that. Here is a man who is going 
out at 4:30 in the morning on a patrol and he gets an assault package. 
He comes back at X hours and having consumed the assault package; 
what does he do? Is that all the man gets for the day ? 

Colonel Maxwetx. No. He is provided whatever additional quan- 
tity of ration he may need for the day. 

Mr. Froop. Where does he get that? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. He could draw that from the platoon. 

Mr. Fioop. In that case, the platoon would break open a C ration 
and give him only what somebody thinks he should have for so many 
hours during the balance of the day ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Normally they would give him the complete 
ration to use. 

Mr. Foon. I would hope so. 


MEAL-TYPE RATION 


Colonel Maxwe.u. To eliminate 1 of the 2 items from the supply 
line, we have been developing a new combat ration which is known 
as the meal-type ration. It will consist of three packages providing a 
meal in each package. Each package will contain three canned items; 
one a meat item, and in this case a fruit item, and the B unit item. 

Mr. Fioop. This package that you have just opened now is 1 of 
a group of 3? 

Colonel Maxwety. One of a group of three. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a cardboard container slightly larger than the 
assault package container made of cardboard and it is labeled “group 
1.” The other is labeled “group 2,” and the other labeled “group 3.” 
From the first one you took what you say is a B-2 unit; crackers, candy, 
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and jams. You also took from that a smaller container, pears and 
heavy syrup, and you also took from that a small container, boned 
chicken. In addition, there is a beverage package. What is in there? 

Colonel Maxwetu. It contains fruit beverage bases, powdered cof- 
fee, and powdered cream. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a meal ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In groups of 2 and 3 are separate meals containing 
a change in menu / 

Colonel Maxwe tt. That is correct, in lieu of the fruit, as was cited 
in the first meal, we have a dessert included in one case. 

Mr. Fioop. That is called dessert fruitcake ? 

Colonel Maxwexu. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very good. 

Colonel Maxwetu. The additional unit contains the dessert fruit- 
cake as well. 

Mr. Fioop. The best pears and heavy syrup that I ever ate in the 
world are in this can. 

Colonel Maxwetu. The ration comes packed in a heavy V-board 
container. 

Mr. Fioop. What ration ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The meal-type ration, the combat ration, comes 
packed in a heavy V-board container which contains four complete 
rations. With each of the three meals are contained a package of 
supplies, an accessory package for each of the meal combinations. 
The package contains cigarettes, matches, chewing gum, and a can 
opener. 

Mr. Fioop. When you say “ration,” you mean the three groups? 

Colonel Maxwetx. A combination of the three meals is a ration. 

Mr. Fioop. In that cardboard box there are four such rations? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of 12 of these group boxes ? 

Colonel Maxwetut. Twelve meals. The purpose of the meal-type 
ration will be to serve both as the old C ration, and also as the indi- 
vidual assault packet. It will eliminate from our supply system the 
individal assault packet. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. 

Colonel Maxwetu. And provides a further and easier means for 
a soldier to carry the ration. The old ration has to be split up. A sol- 
dier will stick one can in one pocket and another can in another. These 
are so designed that they can be readily fitted into the pocket of the 
combat uniforms. 

Mr. Mirxier. In what respect does this differ from the standard C 
ration as far as content is concerned? I realize that they are packed 
quite differently. What difference is there in the bill of fare? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. It is almost identical to the other. We again 
have 12 varieties of canned meats that will be utilized. 

Mr. Mittxr. Do you use the same 12? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Are they packed in the same kind of can? 

Colonel Maxwet. In a smaller can under the new meal-type ration. 
It was found in many cases the larger can holds a greater amount than 
the soldier desires to eat. 

Mr. Miter. How are they in calories? 
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Colonel Maxwetu. The caloric content is almost identical. 

Mr. Fioop. You can call this the meal-type ration ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not operational ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. This is experimental operational. 

Mr. Fioop. That is delivered to the platoon also? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How does that arrive at the platoon ? 

Yolonel Maxwetut. In a heavy cardboard container containing four 
complete rations with accessory package. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you use a heavy cardboard container for these 
rations, the meal rations, while your combat C rations arrive in a very 
elaborate waterproofed container? Why did you change that? 

Colonel Maxwetu. When I say cardboard, I should have stated a 
heavy V-board container with sleeves. 

Mr. Fioop. The same kind of care and precaution from damage, 
water, and weather you are providing for the new ration as for the old? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. By necessity, a very secure and strong con- 
tainer must be used to package the items in view of the fact that they 
are carried as part of the unit load for considerable periods of time, 
and they are stored under all adverse field conditions. 

Mr. Mrtter. And they are used for air drops and everything? 

Colonel MAxweELL. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are the heat pellets that I have been worrying 
about and you are not ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. They are a part of the 5-in-1 ration. This ra- 
tion is in the experimental stage. Considerable study has gone into 
the development of the ration. 

Mr. Ftoop. The meal ration ? 

Colonel Maxweti. Yes. One problem that faced the people in 
planning it was to develop the adequacy of the industry to vane this 
small-can size, since it is strictly not a commercial size. As a result 
of research and exploration in the field, it has been determined that 
adequate facilities for closing the can and producing the can do exist 
to supply all the meat items and the various B unit items. The 
packers of this particular item lack adequate closing facilities, and 
it has been determined that we will undoubtedly have to stock approxi- 
mately $400,000 worth of canning equipment in order to obtain suf- 
ficient quantities of this item in the early days of production when the 
item would be most urgently needed. 


PROVISIONS FOR HOT MEALS 


Mr. Fioop. How do you arrange to get, under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, a hot meal up to the front line platoon? Is that up to 
the battalion commander? Does he have to exercise his own inge- 
nulty? The average battalion commander is going to try to get a 
meal up there if he can. Whoisthat upto? As Quartermaster, how 
do you try to help him on that? Is that your job? 

ani Hastinos. The equipment we do provide to carry hot meals 
forward. The kitchens are usually placed back in the rear, and then 
it is up to their own ingenuity. 

Mr. Fioop. It is up to the outfit to get it up there? 
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General Hasrines. The best way they can, yes. In Korea, of 
course, they had a lot of native Koreans that carried the containers 
right up forward to the men, carried the trays along with them, so that 
they did away with the men having to worry about their own mess kits 
and washing them. The carriers would bring back the empty con- 
tainers and the dirty mess kits and wash them back in the mess and then 
carry them up clean again. 

Mr. Ritry. Do these cans require a special processing? I notice 
that they are a different color from the ones you usually get in a com- 
mercial pack. Is that some special process? 

Colonel MAxwe ut. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Why is that? 

Colonel Maxwett. Primarily for camouflage purposes and secondly 
for preservation purposes. We have the can coated for these items 
that are produced strictly for the operational type ration. You will 
note the one container for the individual C ration, the can of fruit is 
not coated in that particular ration. Normally, the 8-ounce can of 
fruit is a commercial-type pack. The item has to be procured on an 
as-is basis. Most of those cans we postcoat in order to provide 
camouflaging. The operational rations are the only ones where we 
require a precoated can or postcoated one. 

Mr. Frioop. What would be the expected cost, or the actual cost 
of this so-called group 1, 2, 3 meal ration? 

Colonel Maxwett. I do not have that actual or estimated cost. We 
have actually made no all-out procurement on the item. 

Mr. Froon. Of course, you do not expect it to be material one way 
or the other? 

Colonel Maxwetu. It would be almost the same as the other one. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the next thing that you have developed on 
rations? 


FIVE-IN-ONE RATION 


Colonel Maxwetu. That is all that I have other than the 5-in-1 
ration, and we went into that in great detail last year. It is identical 
to that which was demonstrated to you last year. 

Mr. Fioop. You might insert at this point in the record a paragraph 
or two as to the 5-in-1, what it is, just to make the record complete. 
Is there any reason why you cannot put in the record this list of what 
is in this individual combat ration ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Not at all. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


RATION, SMALL, DETACHMENT, 5-IN-1 


Following are characteristics of the ration, small, detachment, 5-in-1: 
January 1956: Cost per ration: $1.61. 
Weight per ration including package: 5 pounds 8 ounces. 
Weight per case: 28 pounds. 
Cubage per case: 0.8 cubic foot. 
Calories per ration: 4,000. 
Basis of issue: 1 package per 5 men per day. 
Rations are packaged in V-—2 cases with sleeves. 

The small detachment ration 5-in-1 is designed for small group feeding. It is 
designed to provide sufficient food to sustain 5 men for 1 day. The diet is 
nutritionally adequate, and the components are palatable and varied. The 
rations are packaged so that they can be easily distributed and carried when 
transportation facilities are limited. 
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Each case of the ration contains one menu. Several different menus are 
available, each packaged separately. These menus contain various combinations 
of canned-meat items, canned bread or bread-type biscuits, types of pudding, 
types of jam, several kinds of vegetables, sugar, milk, beverages, confections, 
cheese spread, and butter spread, Hach menu contains one accessory pack con- 
sisting of cigarettes, matches, toilet articles, water-purification tablets, and 
welfare items. The case and contents weigh approximately 28 pounds. Field 
cooking equipment is desirable but not required for its preparation. Cooking 
equipment utilized for the preparation of this ration may be in the form of 
small detachment cooking outfits or individual mess equipment. 

The small detachment ration is intended for situations where organized mess- 
ing cannot be accomplished but where feeding in small groups is possible. Such 
situations arise when radar station and weather station crews are located at 
isolated outposts and when gun crews, tank crews, patrols, or similar small 
groups deploy beyond the range of their unit kitchens, However, this ration 
may be used for a limited time for organizational feeding. It may be used in 
this manner in amphibious exercises. 

Mr. Fioop. Should this be given a nationwide publicity? Is it 
important for the public to know? Should the public know this? I 
think so. What about that, General ? 

General Hastines. There have been many articles about the com- 
bat rations, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. In the trade journals / 

General Hasrines. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I was afraid of that. What about the®ometown Argus 
all over the United States ? 

General Hastings. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think that a lot of people who do not know 
about this kind of thing would like to know that the combat rations 
are not a piece of hardtack and mildewed pork, that a combat ration is 
this kind of thing? It would occur to me that an awful lot of people 
who do not know would like to and should know about this. I think 
that you are missing a bet. 


TOTAL COST OF SUBSISTENCE PER DAY 


Mr. Forp. Did I see in the justifications that because of the fact 
that in the fiscal year 1956 we have 1 more day, leap year, that your 
additional subsistence cost is $800,000 ? 

Colonel Maxweti. That is right. The cost for 1957 is $800,000 
less than for 1956 because of the one additional day. 

Mr. Forp. Can we construe from that that it costs the Army a total 
of $800,000 to feed the troops per day ? 

Colonel Maxwexu. That is right, on the basis of our ration cost 
for 1957. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


INTTIAL CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Fogarty, I have been looking at this revised ini- 
tial clothing allowance which you submitted, and I have compared 
it with the chart which was submitted in the hearings of last year on 
page 328. I am a little confused by the comparison of figures. In 
that chart it is indicated that the initial allowance for clothing for 
the enlisted man will cost $159.29. The revised allowance as sub- 
mitted for the fiscal year 1957 is $155.80. The original budget: pro- 
posal for the initial clothing allowance for the fiscal year 1957 was 
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$139.70. Have there been any changes in the items that might cause 
some variation ? 

(The charts referred to appear on p. 237.) 

Colonel Fogarry. No change in the items, mostly in the price. 

Mr. Forp. The figure that you apparently were using in the fiscal 
year 1956 is $159.29 % 

Colonel Foearty. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The original figure used in the budget for the fiscal year 
1957 was $139.70? 

Colonel Foegarry. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that drop? 

Colonel Focarry. The drop is due to the deletion of the winter 
underwear that was discussed last year, from the initial clothing al- 
lowance. In other words, instead of 100 percent issue of winter under- 
wear it actually amounts to about 70 to 75 percent. That is because 
men in certain areas do not need it. 

Then that $10.53 is the result of a reduction in certain unit prices 
during 1956. 

Mr. Forv. Would you indicate for the record those instances where 
the price has gone up from the original figure used in the fiscal year 
1957 ? 

Colonel Focarry. Let me see if I understand what you mean, Mr. 
Ford. This column here compared to the one previously submitted 
would account for the difference of $19.93. 

Mr. Forp. We are limiting it now to a comparison of the fiscal year 
1957 figures, the two sets of figures that you presented to us for the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Colonel Fogarty. Those are these two figures here, and I have sub- 
mitted that. 

Mr. Forp. There is a difference of how much ¢ 

Colonel Fogarty. In this computation here, sir, $14.10. 

Mr. Forp. And that difference is made up of which items ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Sir, as an.example, there is an expected dollar 
increase on combat boots on the first page, or $2 per 2 pair. 

Mr. Forp. I noticed in this chart included in last year’s hearings, 
you have the figure of $7.40, which is the same one that you are using 
now in the revised figures. 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What led you to believe that you could get shoes for $1 
less when you originally prepared the budget ? 

Colonel Focarry. We anticipated, under procurements early in 1955, 
that that would be the price. 

Mr. Forp. That price never materialized ? 

Colonel Focarry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is another difference? Percentagewise the next 
one is cap, garrison, wool. 

Colonel Fogarty. From $1 to $1.45. That is 45 cents. 

Mr. Forp. Percentagewise it is a sizable increase. 

Colonel Fogarry. Right. The increase is generally in the cut, make, 
and trim. There is about a 10-percent increase in cotton and wool 
cloth that appears to be in the market at the moment. That is for 
the cut, make, and trim. That is a problem that has given us the 
most concern under the analysis at the moment because of the factors 
that General Hastings outlined in his opening comment. 
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Mr. Forp. Most of the items that have involved increases contain 
wool. That isa fair statement; is it not? 

Colonel Focarry. I think, sir, that a better summary would be 
that they all involve the cut, make, and trim. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by cut, make, and trim ? 

Colonel Focarry. We evaluate our price increases in accordance 
with the cloth, and then the amount that it costs us to fabricate the 
item. “Fabricate” is another word for cut, make, and trim, Cut, 
make, and trim is normally referred to in the industry, but fabrication 
is a similar word. 

Mr. Forp. There is another change here of 75 cents on dress shoes. 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that item listed in this article last year ? 

Colonel Foearry. I believe it was, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Shoes, low quarter, tan, MR; is that the same one ? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year you estimated it to be $5. 

Colonel Focarry. The prices do fluctuate to those degrees depend- 
ing upon our current procurements, and with our procurement policy 
of not procuring beyond a 3 months’ supply on hand, plus 6 months 
on order, the procurements are necessarily smaller than when we buy 
yearly. That means that we cannot always wait for a favorable mar- 
ket in our procurement. We must maintain our distribution system. 
The price changes are indicative of the closeness with which we must 
watch the market to make sure that our stock fund is adequately 
maintained. 

Mr. Forp. What is the one item that has been deleted; last year 
compared to this year ? 

Colonel Focarry. The winter underwear; the shirt and drawers. 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would be well to have this revised chart 
put in the record as we did last year. 

Mr. Sixes. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Initial clothing allowances for enlisted men for fiscal year 1957 


| 
| 
Unit Tota] 
cost cost 


Item Allowances 


aeceihtaallicia eal 


Bag, duffel, w/1 handle, carrying strap, OD.........-...-........---.] 1 each_--- $3. 25 $3. 25 
Belt, trousers, cotton webbing, OD shade 3__-__- Laveky OMNES. 2. . 25 . 50 
Boot, combat, man’s, leather, russet, capped toe, ‘rubber sole and | 2 pair. ... 6. 40 12. 80 
eel. 
Buckle, web, belt, brass, GCM, 14-inch-- ach. _- .10 .10 
Cap, garrison, cotton, khaki, w/o cord edge braid, M-1950 2 each_-.- 35 .70 
Cap, garrison, wool serge, OL, w/o cord edge braid, M- ~1950 1 each- . 00 . 00 
Cap, service: 
Cover, service cap, men’s, wed; OD. ...... ae do. ‘ . 00 .00 
Cover, service cap, men’s, cotton khaki--_--- ; | 2 bide . 60 | ; 
Frame, se rvice cap, russet, leather visor, cotton tw ec. . .10 | 
Cap, utility, cotton, OG 107. ass dlp de - 50 | 
Cap, braid sufficient for 3 caps 3x 1% yards x $0.04— ane NG it tecsionna unas $a 
Drawers, men’s, thigh length, cotton, white... 6 each___- . 45 
Glove inserts, wool knitted, OD, men’s_-_-- pomaes 2 pair-..- .| 75 
Glove shells, leather, ae. .-i2...... ; pc 6 see . 50 | 
Insignia, branch of service, EP _- Rida 1 each._---. . 05 | 
Insignia, grade, EP_. : | 14 pair. - .14 
Insignia, serv “ey cap, bronze, Mes... ‘ pada a | 1 each_. . .10 
Insignia, U. S., EP__- Ecol il inieieid alls acters . 05 
Jacket, ahi 3, wool, serge, OD 33.. ee eh ee J . 40 | 
Necktie, man's, wool, tropical worsted, OD 51__..- bo. . 60 
Raincoat, man’ 8, dismounted type, synthe tic rubber, OD7 1 each_--- i . 55 
Shirt, man’ ’S, cotton, OG-107. 3 each_-_- . 10 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, uniform twill 8.2 ounce w eight ‘khaki,shade 1___|__.do_.. . 80 
Shirt, men’s, cotton uniform twill, short sleeves, 8.2 ounce khaki, 
Sis Ca 7 enbcdew ities oa gine ti »o-| SOREN. 
Shirt, man’s, cotton poplin, 4 ounce khaki, shade 1 | 3 each. 
Shoe, dress, man’s, oxford, plain toe, leather, russet, MR-. 1 pair 
Socks, men’s, cotton, gray, w/elastic top, nylon reinforced, 20-inch 
ke neth _- ‘ 3 pair 
Socks, men ’s, cotton, tan, w/elastic top, nylon reinforced Bid@esul. 
Socks, men’s, wool, OD 9, w/cushion sole, 15-inch leg____- wteacet Oper 
Towel, bath, cotton, white, terry weave, 50” x 40” _- | 2each : 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, sateen, 8.5 ounce, OG 107-_--_-- -| 3 each___- ----| 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, uniforra twill, kneelength, '8.20unce weight 
khaki, shade ae , er 
Trousers, men’s, wool, 16 ounce weight, OD 33, M52... cis cbini 
Undershirts, men’s, cotton, quarter length sleev es, white. re 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2 ounce khaki 3 each.._-.. 
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Initial clothing allowances for enlisted women for fiscal year 1957 


7 | Unit Total 
Item Allowances : cost 


Anklets, women’s, wool, taupe, shade 131 

Bag, duffel, w/1 handle, w/1 carrying strap, OD_. 

Cap, garrison, cotton, taupe, shade 124, women’s. ¥ 

Cap, garrison, wool, taupe, sh. 121, women’s_. 

Dress, woman’s, cotton, broadcloth, se. shade 124. 

Gloves, cloth, women’s, cotton tan, shade 12 

Gloves, leather, women’ ’s, brown__ bless bed 

Handbag, women’s, cafe brown, shade 64, leather, oblong, snap | 
fastener ‘ 

Hat, service, women’s, “wool, serge, taupe, shade 121 

Insignia, gre ade, EP, women’s. 

Insignia, branch of service, ‘U8’ EP 

Insiguia, branch of service, EP A ad 

Insignia, hat, E Ww 

Jacket, women’s, w ool, serge, taupe, ‘shade 121. 

Neckties 

Overcoat, women’s, wool, serge, ‘taupe, shade 121, w/removable liner_| 1 each 

Overshoe, women’s, rubber, low, black, oxford or service shoe -| 1 pair. 

Raincoat, women’s, nylon ‘and cotton, taupe, shade 129, w/strap 1 each 
on hood. 

Scarf, neck wear, rayon, tan, shade 125 do 

Shirt, women’s, chambray, tan, shade 130_. : 2 each _. 

Shirtwaist, women’s, chambray, tan, shade 130__- ‘ 3 each 

Shirtwaist, women’s, rayon broadcloth, tan, shade 125 z 2 each_- 

Shoe, service, women’s, high, leather, russet - / count DA as 

Shoe, women’s, oxford, leather, cafe brown, MR- : | 2 pair__- 

Shorts, women’ s, taupe, shade 131-_- 1 each 

Skirt, women’s, denim, taupe, shade 121_ 

Skirt, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, QM she ade 121 

Slacks, women’s, wool, serge, taupe, QM shade 121 

Towel, bath, cotton, wh ite, terry weave, M0’ x 40” 

Stockings, wome ns, nylen, taupe, shade 76 

Uniform, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, shade 121- 


SSSSSSRSSSSSS SRSRSSRAHSS 


Subtotal 
Pumps._. hd RRaTitionh Singinlnitinteikgieh 
II ss acinc anihiacp Mankenieanesuneennts : 


STOCK FUND MARKUP ON CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Forp. What is the story on your stock fund markup on cloth- 
ing and equipage? 

Colonel Focarry. Three percent; two percent for inventory losses, 
one percent for transportation. The audit of that situation indicates 
that those percentages should be continued. The witness last year 
indicated a decrease of 1 percent in transportation. I think, sir, as 
far as the future is concerned, now that we are on a single pricing 


policy for the combat-serviceable classification of items, which is 
slightly less than new, we will not have the accounting fluctuations 
that that 2 percent normally covered, and in the future as we draw 
down our stock and have fresh stocks to turn over, we will find our- 
selves very similar to the subsistence activities where they are turning 
their stock over without large losses due to deterioration or storage 
problems. 

Mr. Forp. Last year we were told that historical development of 
the markup for clothing and equipage started with the fiscal year 
1954, which at that time, I believe, was 6 percent, was it not? 

Colonel Focarry. Sir, it was 6 percent for fiscal year 1953 and 4 
percent for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Can you put in tabular form the development historically 
of that from fiscal year 1952 down through what you estimate it will 
be for fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 
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Surcharges included in stock fund prices for clothing and equipage items 


[Percent] 


Fiscal year Transporta- | Inventory 


tion losses Total 


Mr. Forp. In other words, when you get into this area when you are 
going to use more current stock, you think that you can use the same 
figures that the subsistence people are ? 

Colonel Foearry. I doubt in the field of clothing and textiles we 
will be able to reach the same point because these items of clothing and 
textiles are many times reused, and that factor would be a part of this 
loss element. I question that we can reach the very minimum that 
they have now attained. 

Mr. Forp. You have shown good improvement in getting down to 
3 percent. 

Colonel Fogarty. Thank you. 


ABSENTEE RATE FACTORS 


Mr. Forp. Now, Colonel Maxwell, I noticed that last year the comp- 
troller for the Office of Secretary of Defense directed you to use an 
absentee rate of 16 percent. I heard you say this morning that you 
were using 15 percent. 

Colonel MaxweE.t. 15 percent this year. 

Mr. Forp. How do you get away from that, or have they made re- 
visions ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. They have reviewed the 15 percent and approved 
it be increased due to seasonality to the 16-percent figure. Our later 
the year before for our presentation last year cited our continental 
United States actual absentee rate at 15 percent. They insisted that 
it be increased due to seasonality to the 16-percent figure. Our later 
survey brought that rate down to 13.4 percent. So again this year’s 
rate was established at 15 percent. 

Mr. Forp. And you think that you can get along with that ? 

Colonel Maxweiu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with the Air Force and the Navy ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you find out and put that in the record ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Absentee rates, fiscal year 1957 estimates to Congress 


[Percent] 


Afloat, Navy 


United Overseas ea! 
States vessels 


| Ashore, 
| 
| 


Navy 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Air Force 





STOCK FUND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Who is paying for the Army’s contributions to the stock 
fund under the single manager program? I am speaking of the mili- 
tary personnel who are handling the stock fund. Is the Army reim- 
bursed for those personnel ? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I do not quite understand the question ? 

Mr. Forp. You have a stock fund which is procuring under the 
single management plan food for the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force that is headed by the Army. You are supplying military per- 
sonnel for it. 

Colonel Maxwet.. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In addition, civilian personnel 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Army reimbursed for its contribution in per- 
sonnel ? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. No; it is not. The directive that establishes 
the single manager responsibility prescribes that the service assigned 
a mission or a function under the program will provide administrative 
support as may be required to carry out that mission or function. 

Mr. Forp. Does this single manager program in this instance put 
a greater burden upon the number of military personnel as far as the 
Army is concerned ? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Our initial estimate as to increased requirements 
for military personnel I think, sir, came out to about 10. 

- Mr. Forp. Ten more than what you had before ? 

Colonel Maxwetyu. Ten more than we had before. 

General Lawton. I believe the principle in that is that while this 
may be an added burden upon the Army in this area, the other services 
in turn will be made single managers in other areas and they will take 
on the added burden in those areas, which will balance overall between 
the three services. 

Mr. Forp. The Army does not feel it is getting the short end in the 
overall of the single management program ¢ 

General Lawton. It does not indicate we will at the present time. 
It will be a balanced effort, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you gentlemen for the information that you have 
given the committee. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1956. 
ExcesstvE PAYMENTS ON DisiocaTION ALLOWANCES IN EUROPE 


WITNESSES 


COL. EDGAR J. INGMIRE, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. FRANK BIGLEY, CHIEF, VALIDATION BRANCH OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF FINANCE 

LT. COL. MORRIS F. HOBBS, ARMY MEMBER OF THE JOINT TRAVEL 
PER DIEM COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sixes. You may proceed, General Lawton. 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, the committee asked yesterday if 
we could produce additional witnesses in connection with the General 
Accounting Office report on excessive payment of dislocation allow- 
ances in Europe. 

(The previous testimony referred to appears on p. 158.) 

General Lawron. I would like to introduce at this time Colonel 
Ingmire of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, who 
has a statement that he would like to make. 

Colonel Inemire. Mr, Chairman, I am accompanied by Lt. Col. 
Frank Bigley, Chief, Validations Branch, Office, Chief of Finance, 
and Lt. Col. atria F, Hobbs, Army member of the Joint Travel Per 
Diem Committee. 

We are appearing today to respond to the article in the Washington 
Post of February 29, which was brought to this committee’s attention 


during your hearings yesterday. 

This article alleged “Excessive GI allowances abroad hit.” 

The article dealt with the testimony of Mr. Weitzel, Assistant 
Comptroller General, and it was regarding temporary cost of living 
allowances for the first 45 days of overseas assignment. Mr. Weitzel 
was quoted as follows: 


The basic content of the regulation, we believed, was to provide the allowance 
only to personnel who were subjected to the unusual expenses of temporary 
quarters while looking for permanent quarters. A detailed investigation by us 
in Italy last summer showed that a substantial percentage of persons drawing the 
aljowance for the full 45 days obtained family-type quarters immediately upon 
arrival at the new post of duty. ; 

However, a very material part of Mr. Weitzel’s statement was not 
included in the article. He further stated: 

We presented our findings informally to the Department of Defense in August. 
Thereafter, an Army team of investigators in Europe, headed by specialists from 
the Office of the Chief of Finance, initiated Europe-wide investigations. We 
have been told overpayments had been very substantial. Attention is being 
given to redrafting the regulations to clarify them and close this loophole. 

The team of investigators mentioned, headed by General Crandall, 
Acting Chief of Finance, included Colonel Bigley. This team visited 
Headquarters, United States Army, Europe, and Headquarters, 
Southern European Task Force, which is in Italy. Colonel Bigley 
visited all major Army units under these commands explaining the 
provisions of the joint travel regulations, the reason for his visit and 
survey, and a commander’s responsibility in the field of per diem 
authorization during the first 45 days of stationing in the area. 
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Colonel Bigley also visited Army units in England. He was accom- 
panied throughout his trip by a General Accounting Office repre- 
sentative. 

On September 12, 1955, the Department of the Army published 
a circular which was distributed to all Army units wor idwide, cov- 
ering this subject and calling attention to the joint travel regulations 
which require 1 commander’s certificate. 

On November 2, 1955, United States Army element SHAPE, 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe, published a compre- 
hensive memorandum on this subject, including the required certifi- 

cates. Headquarters European Command and Headquarters United 
States Army Europe had already published memoranda on this matter 
which Colonel Bigley called to the attention of the commanders he 
visited. A survey of a continuing nature is being conducted by the 
Chief of Finance within the validation program. Each case where 
individuals drew 45 days’ allowance, between the period of August 
10, 1954, and September 30, 1955, in Europe, is being checked. There 
are no definite results to report as of this date. 

In the area of joint travel regulations, revised instructions are 
being prepared to insure that the Government receives maximum 
protection from unjustified claims. 

Mr. Stxes. How long has this been going on ? 

Colonel INcmire. The survey, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. No. What appears to be excessive payment of GI 
allowances. 

Colonel INemire. I would like to refer that question to Colonel 
Bigley from the Validation Branch. 

Colonel Bictey. We are not certain there have been excessive pay- 
ments made as of right now. We are verifying that point. 

Mr. Sixes. You are familiar with the article that appeared in the 
Associated Press. It was a very positive statement which quoted the 
General Accounting Office. If they are right you ers should have 
known about it long ago and the services should have cleaned it up 
without the necessity for the General Accounting Office bringing 
it to your attention. If they are wrong, it is difficult to see that 
they would have made such a positive statement to the press. They 
say that the military has been giving its personnel in Europe very 
substantial overpayments on overseas- -duty allowances. 

Colonel Bicitey. At present we are verifying whether or not ex- 
cessive allowances have been made. 

Mr. Srxes. How long have you been in the process of verification ? 

Colonel Biciry. I started my trip on September 23. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think that there have been overpayments or not? 

Colonel Bictey. We undoubtedly have made some overpayments. 

Mr. Sixes. How do those overpayments arise? 

Colonel Bietey. From a misinterpretation of regulations. 

Mr. Srxes. Whose fault was that? 

Colonel Bieter. Well, now, at the conclusion of our survey I may 


be able to answer that. At this time I cannot answer that. I do not 
know. 

















































RECOVERY OF OVERPAYMENTS 








Mr. Sixes. Will there be any attempt to require repayment of any 
overpayments that are made? 
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Colonel Bictey. Yes. The Army, I think, will make positive ef- 
forts to recover any overpayments made. 

Mr. Minier. You mean that they will collect. You will definitely 
recoup any overpayments that you find ? 

Colonel Biauey. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. What about those who are out of the service? 

Colonel Bietry. We will handle that through the normal collection 
process, and those that cannot be collected from will be referred to 
the General Accounting Office for their processing. 

Mr. Sikes. You know, of course, that people who are out of the 
service are sometimes very difficult to collect old military accounts 
from. : 

Who called this to your attention—the General Accounting Office 
or your own agency ? 

Colonel Bigtry. The General Accounting Office called it to our 
attention. 

Mr. Stxes. Did you move immediately when it was called to your 
attention ? ; 

Colonel Bigiey. Yes, the next day. 

Mr. Srxes. And you tell us that this is something that appears to 
have resulted from a misinterpretation of regulations? 

Colonel Bigury. That is my personal opinion right now, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have the regulations been changed ? 

Colonel Bietey. They have been clarified by us on September 12, 
1955, which was a few days after the General Accounting Office noti- 
fied us of the discrepancy. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that there is any possibility that it is still 
taking place, or that there will be a recurrence in the future of this 
same overpayment ? 

Colonel Bieter. I do not feel that there will be because we will keep 
close tab on it through our validating branch. 

Mr. Srxes. Then do I understand you are telling this committee 
that you are endeavoring to find out the facts in the ease, that you 
intend to press it as vigorously as you can, and that if there have been 
overpayments you intend to collect the money wherever you can ¢ 

Colonel Brctey. We will take appropriate action in all cases, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. As I understand it, these alleged overpayments have 
occurred where the regulations provided extra per diem for hardship, 
that where on arrival at new stations there were no adequate quarters 
and this was for hardship for 45 days? 

Colonel Bigitry. Yes. 

Mr. Miiuer. And the allegation is that in some cases the extra per 
diem, or dislocation allowance, was collected for a longer time than 
the dislocation actually existed in fact; is that correct 

Colonel Biciry. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Now, of course, your investigations could only deter- 
mine at this point whether there was a gross abuse or not. What I am 
driving at is, almost every case would be a question of fact, would 
it not ? 

Colonel Bietey. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. As to whether an officer was subjected to unusual and 
abnormal expenses because of the situation that existed at his partic- 
ular post at that particular time ? 

Colonel Bretry. Yes. 
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Mr. Mittrr. And it is going to be a rather difficult thing to evaluate, 
is it not ? 

Colonel Bierry. It is going to be extremely difficult, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Your commanding officers are now alerted that they 
must make a formal finding as to each individual case in order for the 
individual to be entitled ? 

Colonel Bieter. Not only the commanding officer, but now we re- 
quire the individual to make a certificate as to the temporary nature 
of his lodging, plus a certificate from the commanding officer. 

Mr. Mittrr. Do you follow up by requiring that he show that the 
temporary nature of his accommodation is more expensive, or does 
he just have to show that it is temporary ? 

Colonel Bretry. It must be temporary in nature. 

Mr. Mitier. What I am driving at is this: Sometimes temporar 
quarters cost less than those that are permanent quarters, even aaah 
they are not adequate. Do you go into the dollars and cents of what 
it costs ¢ 

Colonel Bieter. In my survey I am going into the dollar and cents 
cost. In practically any foreign country where a person is with his 
family and has to move into a hotel, it will be extremely expensive. 

Mr. Mituerr. I realize that it would be normally. There are cases 
because of the utter inadequacy of quarters they do not cost very much, 
but they are not up to the proper standard and the loss that the 
individual or his family is subjected to is the loss of proper environ- 
ment rather than a financial loss. 

Does this concept cover that so that he would be entitled to that 
compensation even though it did not cost him out-of-pocket money ? 
That is what I am trying to find out. 

Colonel Bieter. I will ask Colonel Hobbs. 

Colonel Hosss. It does not momentarily. But the regulations that 
we are changing will require them to submit their expenditures, 
and if their hotel room is less than 40 percent of the per diem, the per 
diem will be reduced proportionately. That is what is being recom- 
mended to the services. 

Mr. Mutter. This is not the first time that things of this sort have 
come up in the service. But if Captain A has to keep his family, or 
himself in a barn, even though the barn does not cost. any more than 
respectable quarters, there have been a series of rulings in the past 
that if the cost does amount to more than he would be paying for 
decent quarters he still is not entitled to any extra per diem. 

Colonel Hosss. That is right. 

Mr. MitiEr. I fail to see the justice of that because if adequate 
quarters are not supplied, while it may not be a direct cost to him in 
dollars, at least he has to do something to alleviate the situation for 
his family and oftentimes it costs him indirectly, if it is only taking 
his family to a picture show now and then to keep up their morale. 
I thnk that the payment ought to be forthcoming if he does not 
have adequate quarters regardless of the cost of the inadequate 
quarters. 

Colonel Hoss. That is one of the big complaints with General 
Accounting Office. Some of our people have gone into some cheap 
hotels who got quarters dirt cheap and they say, “Well, look, they are 
not using the allowance for what it is for.” 
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Mr. Miter. That is a concept that I would like to have this report 
show, that I, at least for one, am not in sympathy with the ruling, if 
it is the ruling, of the General Accounting Office that under certain 
circumstances the extra allowance is not proper because it does not 
represent an out-of-pocket expense when we have all known of 
numerous cases where because of just a sheer lack of accommodations 
men have had practically to sleep on the streets and put their families 
in hallways and whatnot. The least that I think they are entitled 
to under those circumstances is the funds that they would be entitled 
to have to buy quarters if they were available. I hope that this inves- 
tigation will not get on a sordid basis and end up with the result that 
a lot of people are made to suffer for something that is just a matter 
of definition. 

Colonel Horrs. <A lot of that is tied up in this. 

Mr. Miniter. Knowing the General Accounting Office, I would not 
be surprised. I think that our committee would like to know what 
you find when you get to the bottom of this. I think that you will 
find that a great many of the most flagrant cases from the General 
Accounting Office’s point of view will be where people have practically 
lived ina stable and would have much rather had it the other way 
around if it could have been avoided. 

Mr. Forp. How many cases are involved in total? 

Colonel Bietry. I expect to make a survey of 3,000 cases. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Army the only one being criticized by the General 
Accounting Office? 

Colonel Inemtre. No, sir. Both the Air Force and the Navy are 
being investigated in the same way that the Army was. 

Mr. Forp, Are you the only person involved in the investigation to 
check and double-check these cases? 

Colonel Bietry. I am the Chief of Validations Branch that polices 
this type of payment. 

Mr. Forp. You have a staff? 

Colonel Bictry. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. You will keep the committee informed as fast as 
there are developments on this matter? 

Colonel Inemrire. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. The committee will adjourn. 


Monpay, Marca 5, 1956. 
WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


WITNESSES 


COL. IRENE 0. GALLOWAY, DIRECTOR, WAC 
LT. COL. IRENE M. SORROUGH, PLANS AND POLICY, OFFICE OF WAC 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Galloway we are glad to have you with us this 


. . . . . . % 
morning. The committee is quite interested in having you talk to 
us about the Women’s Army Corps. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Gattoway. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; thank you very 
much for asking me to come over here today to talk with you about 
the Women’s Army Corps. I am gratified at the interest this com- 
mittee has shown in the use of Wacs and I am delighted to have an 
opportunity to tell you about the corps. I believe that the Armed 
Forces offer the greatest challenge of any career open to young women 
today. This belief of mine is the result of my own personal expe- 
rience of more than 13 years as an officer in the WAC and from the 
privilege I have had in my present position to observe the Wacs in 
every corner of the world. 

The presence of women in the military service is a perfectly natural 
outgrowth of women’s assumption of full citizenship responsibility. 

Down at our WAC center we try to instill in every individual who 
comes into the Corps that citizenship responsibility is a joint respon- 
sibility, not for men alone. 

Military service has followed women’s entrance into business and 
industrial pursuits and active participation in the affairs of the Nation. 
World War II highlighted the fact that defense of our country is as 
vital to women as to men. The war established a need for women’s 
abilities and services at a time when the country required the utmost 
of all its people. This was the first time our Nation had had to define 
manpower as man and woman power. When the chips were down 
the value of women’s contribution in military organizations was as 
clearly demonstrated as it had been previously in business and indus- 
try. The increasing complexity of our military activities, like the 
increasing complexity of our entire economy, requires that we con- 
tinue to seek and use the best skills we can produce. Utilization of 
WAC personnei in support-type activities permits the assignment of 
men to combat-type activities. An equally important consideration 
is that the utilization of women increases the number of skilled per- 
sonnel available to the Army. 

As I see it, women in the Army today have a twofold mission: 
First, to make available the skills of women in the noncombat jobs 
which they can do as well or better than men, and second, to main- 
tain a nucleus of trained know-how which can expand in time of 
emergency to train greater numbers of women to fulfill that first 
mission. In order to do this we must develop to the highest point 
the aptitudes and the leadership potentials of all of our members. 
This requires us to be much more selective in peacetime than in pe- 
riods of mobilization and to that end we have set our sights high. 
It is deemed preferable to recruit for quality rather than quantity. 
The Women’s Army Corps is an all volunteer service and we accept 
for enlistment only those women who are physically, mentally, and 
morally acceptable—who are skilled or trainable for the jobs the Army 
needs clone, and who evidence the leadership potential which would 
be required in an all-out mobilization. We recognize that in an 
emergency thousands more women will be needed in the Army. The 
members of our present small corps would be called on to act as non- 
commissioned or junior officers to train the new recruit or to advance 
to technical or specialized assignments of added responsibility. 

The women in the corps are the products of our American society. 
They come from your homes and the homes of your neighbors. ‘They 
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have been educated by the high schools in your community and they 
have worshipped in the churches in your hometown. We select from 
this cross section of America those young women we believe we can 
train and develop into useful members of the Nation’s defense force. 


UTILIZATION OF WAC PERSONNEL 


Now, what kind of jobs are these women trained for and what kind 
of training does the Army give them? The jobs in which these women 
are used, both officer and enlisted, are noncombat jobs. They are jobs 
within the physical capability of women—jobs that are culturally and 
socially acceptable for the employment of women. Experience has 
indicated that women can do any job for which they are physically 
qualified. Assignment limitations are concerned more with the con- 
ditions under which a job is performed than with the occupation 
itself. In this age of technology few military jobs require physical 
strength alone and those that do can best be performed by men. It’s 
more efficient and inore economical to use women in the Army for those 
military duties which capitalize on their special abilities—attention to 
detail, accuracy and precision, for example, women are especially 
suited for various operations in machine accounting. When I was the 
staff adviser in Germany, the utilization of WAG personnel in sup- 
ply control units in Signal and Ordnance made available to the 
Army highly skilled personnel who were also mobile. These units 
could be moved intact when military necessity dictated the transfer 
of these operations to France. Military women are most adaptable in 
communication jobs, in administration, in the fields of finance, account- 
ing, medical care and treatment, food service, intelligence, personnel, 
and supply—to name but a few. Assignment of Wacs to these duties 
permits the assignment of men to other essential areas. And then, too, 
I know you gentlemen recognize that this utilization of women in- 
creases the skill potential available tothe Army. Constant study and 
evaluation is carried on to determine which jobs can best be per formed 
by women in the event of manpower shortage. These studies are not 
only conducted to identify possible increased utilization in areas where 
women are now used, but new fields are also explored. To illustrate, 
a pilot study is currently being conducted to investigate the possibili- 
ties for the utilization of women in antiaircraft units at fixed installa- 
tions. The Army recognizes that in a national emergency it along with 
industry will have to make maximum utilization of the Nation’s per- 
sonnel resources. WAC personnel perform military jobs which other- 
wise would require military men. These are jobs which must be done 
in either peace or war, and under conditions where sole reliance on non- 
military is not feasible. 


TRAINING OF WAC PERSONNEL 


You will remember that in 1951 Congress approved the construc- 
tion of a permanent home for our corps. The WAC center is located 
at Fort McClellan, Ala., and all of our new recruits go there for basic 
indoctrination. Here each is tested, interviewed, and observed to de- 
termine her aptitudes and interests for those jobs which the Army 
needs to have done. She is taught the rudiments of military discipline, 
customs of the service, techniques of living in a military situation; 
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she develops confidence in her ability to assume her role on the mili- 
tary team; she is inculeated with pride in her Army and in her corps, 
and in the traditions and ideals which distinguish service from em- 
ployment. In other words the training is designed to facilitate the 
transition from civilian to military life. The majority of our recruits 
are young women without civilian work experience or technical train- 
ing who must also be given a usable skill. This is done after basic 
training, either in one of the technical schools which trains her male 
contemporary or in one of the special courses for administrative 
technicians given at the WAC center. At the completion of her 
training she is ready to take on her first duty assignment. During 
her training period she has had the constant supervision and guidance 
of experienced WAC officers who are keenly aware of their respon- 
sibilities to her, to her parents, to the Army, and whose own measure 
of success is the caliber of young woman soldier who goes out to 
make her contribution to the Military Establishment. 

Up to now I have talked almost exclusively about the enlisted 
women. I’d like to tell you about the officers. As you know, not all 
WAC officers or male officers are engaged in the supervision and train- 
ing of enlisted personnel. However, every WAC officer at some point 
in her career is expected to function in this capacity—as a recruiter, a 
trainer, or a commander of WAC personnel. She also performs her 
proportionate share of duty in other activities of the Army, as does 
her male counterpart. WAC officers have been successful in a wide 
variety of staff assignments comparable to those normally expected 
of male officers with similar background and experience. They have 
had opportunity for service in supply and procurement activities of 
the Quartermaster Corps; in planning activities and training policies 
of the general staff; in operational duties with the technical services; 
in the fields of public relations, management, finance, intelligence 
and personnel. It has been said that an officer in the WAC can pursue 
“a career within a career” by assuming the dual role of a professional 
woman and an Army officer. From the beginning, the Army has 
made the educational advantages of the military school system avail- 
able to WAC officers. They have been trained for a wide range of 
duties through attendance at the Quartermaster School, Adjutant 
General, Chemical, Finance, Ordnance, Signal, and Intelligence 
Schools and prepared for staff positions of greater responsibility by 
attendance at Command and General Staff College and the Industrial 
College. It is with some pride that I say that our officers have demon- 
strated their ability by their records in these schools and by their sub- 
sequent performance. Ido not belive it inappropriate to mention here 
that the Army has recognized that all of our service was essentially 
military and has accordingly requested legislation to authorize credit 
for service rendered in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps (H. R. 
4786). 


OFFICER STATUS 


Essentially, there are two methods of obtaining officer status in the 
WAC today—the officer candidate course and the direct commissioning 
of college graduates. We have in service today approximately 9,000 
W ACs—about 900 officers and 8,100 enlisted women, serving in installa- 
tions throughout the United States and in Europe and the Far East. 
In addition we have approximately 2,000 women in the reserve not 
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on active duty. We are a small organization but we are no longer 
an experimental or a pioneer group. In the 13 years since our organi- 
zation I believe our usefulness has been demonstrated in war and in 
eace and was recognized by congressional action in 1948 when legis- 
ation was passed to make us a part of the permanent Army establish- 
ment. We are dedicated to the principle that each of us who serves 
today must prepare to serve better tomorrow, and we welcome the 
qualified young woman, enlisted or officer, who joins with us in this 
endeavor. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to speak to your committee about 
the Women’s Army Corps. I will be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you for a fine statement, which certainly reflects 
pride in your organization and shows an excellent spirit. 


ENLISTMENT STANDARDS 


You say in your statement: 


Today we accept for enlistment only those women who are physically, mental- 
ly and morally acceptable—who are skilled or trainable for the jobs the 
Army needs done, and who evidence the leadership potential which would be 
required in an all-out mobilization. 


Does that mean that the standards are higher now than they were 
during World War II? 

Colonel Gatitoway. Yes. We have adopted a new screening pro- 
cedure at the present time. 

Mr. Srtxes. When was that adopted ? 

Colonel Gatitoway. Right after the war, sir, and it is constantly 
being studied because we do not want women in the corps who are 
not an asset to the service. In other words, we feel if a woman has 
been an asset in a community even though she is a high-school young- 
ster, she will continue to be an asset to the corps. 

We not only give them a screening as far as their aptitude is 
concerned, or their degree of intelligence, but also we receive let- 
ters of recommendation and go throughout the community to try to 
establish that the woman is a fine young woman with leadership po- 
tentials. 

Mr. Sixes. What ages of women do you accept for enlistment? 

Colonel Gattoway. Eighteen to thirty-four. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that include officer and enlisted personnel ? 

Colonel Gattoway. No. The ages are different. For officers we 
have two groups, one coming from the Officer Candidate School, ages 
21 to 28, that is, they must not have reached their 28th birthday, and 
for direct commissioning of college graduates they can be 21 and 
must not have reached their 33d birthday. These women coming in 
from civilian life apply for a reserve commission with concurrent 
call for active duty. 

Mr. Sixes. You have indicated that candidates for enlistment, or 
for appointment, as officers, must have high and acceptable qualifica- 
tions, but that was in general language. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENLISTMENT IN WAC 


What are some of the specific qualifications? Do you have a table 
of qualifications? How do you determine whether an applicant is 
suitable for enlistment ¢ 

Colonel GatLtoway. Well, sir, we have a general screening device, 
and we have what you might call a general knowledge test. After 
they arrive at the center for their basic training they are given a 
series of aptitude tests. 

Mr. Srxes. When do they get the aptitude tests? 

Colonel Gattoway. At the center. 

Mr. Srxes. After they have enlisted ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes. 

Mr. Srtxes. What I want to know now is how do you determine 
originally whether they are suitable for acceptance ? 

Colonel Gattoway. First of all, they must be high-school gradu- 
ates, or have passed the general educational development test at high- 
school level. Then they are given a prescreening test. In addition to 
that, we have another test which all of the women services give—the 
Armed Forces women’s selection test. That is a general intelligence 
test. 

For example, if a young gir] is interested in the medical field, this 
young woman can enlist as a medical technician and go on to that 
training upon completion of basic training. Then they are given a 
series of tests down at the school. We try, depending upon their 
aptitude test and their degree of interest, to place the woman into a 
field where her interests lie, because we have found out that they are 
better soldiers. We are not only interested in enlistments; we are in- 
terested in reenlistments in order to maintain a stable corps. 

Mr. Srxers. What percentage of applicants do you accept? 

Colonel Gattoway. We accept about 4 out of every 10 applicants 
who come in for their final test after the screening. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the period of enlistment ? 

Colonel Gattoway. The first enlistment is 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, and 
the reenlistment is 3, 4, 5, or 6 vears, or for an unspecified period of 
time. TI think it speaks very well for our corps that 12 percent of our 
women serving have had over 10 years of service. We had a lag, 
sir, from 1945 to 1948. Until we became a part of the Regular Army, 
there were no enlistments. 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Srxes. What is your reenlistment rate? 

Colonel Gattoway. Our reenlistment rate, I am happy to say—and 
I thank you for the question, Mr. Chairman—has increased from 27 
percent up to 52 percent, total recovery rate. 

Some of our women who are getting out are getting out for mar- 
riage and also to return to school or college, and we certainly encour- 
age that. 

Then, again, I was down at the center several months azo, and we 
had women returning after they had been out for 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Srxes. Is marriage a bar to enlistment? 

Colonel Gattoway. It is for the initial enlistment. It is no bar to 
remaining on active duty. Eight percent of our enlisted women serv- 
ing are married, and 10 percent of our officers. 
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COMPARISON OF ACTUAL STRENGTH WITH AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. You stated that there are approximately 9,000 Wacs 
today. How does this actual strength compare with the authorized 
strength ¢ 

Colonel GatLoway. Well, we are authorized, according to law, Mr. 
Chairman, not to exceed 2 percent of the Regular Army strength. We 
are at approximately 1 percent of the Regular Army strength, or just a 
little below that. 

Mr. Sixes. Is an effort being made to increase the strength of the 
WAC, or do you feel it is now at the optimum ? 

Colonel Gattoway. We feel that if we can level off at about 9,000, 
sir, we will have a good, stable, small corps. At the age groups of 
these women, everybody is trying to procure the same type of young 
woman—business and industry, as ee as the other services. 


BASIC INDOCTRINATION COURSE 


Mr. Sixes. Perhaps it would be well if you gave us in more detail 
some information about the basic indoctrination course at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, including the length of the course and the number of new 
recruits trained in a year. 

Colonel GaLttoway. I think that we had around 3,300 last year. We 
have 8 weeks of basic training. This training is very similar to the 
training given to the male, except the administrative subjects are em- 
phasized, and of course we do not have any of the tactical training. 

Mr. Stxes. I presume there are no obstacle courses ? 

Colonel GatLtoway. No, sir. 

During basic training, I feel one of the things we try to do is to 
make this adjustment—the transition from civilian to military life— 
as effortless as possible for the young woman. 

If you do not mind, I would like to read just a couple of sentences 
from a letter. I picked this up from some private who after basic 
had received specialist training and is now stationed in Washington. 
She says: 


This is beyond a doubt the most wonderful place I have ever been. 
She had just written back to our recruiter. 


Thanks to you and the Women’s Army Corps, I have a chance every American 
girl should have to see important people, work beside them, with each of us doing 
a job of equal importance. Here you have a change to prove what you are able 
to do best. 

When you get a letter like that from a youngster, I think we can all 
look upon the younger generation with a great deal of pride. 

Mr. Sixes. Those statements are very good. 

How many classes of recruits are given the indoctrination course 
each year? 

Colonel Gattoway. We start four classes every month. We are 
training constantly down there. We not only have our basic training, 
but those women who have been out of the corps for some time and who 
return are also given an orientation course down there. We have 
our clerical procedures course in which they are taught typing and 
shorthand. We also have our Reserve training in the summertime for 
about 90 women. Some of our women come into the Reserve but never 





enter on active duty. We have our officer candidate school down 
there also. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 


Mr. Srxes. How long is the period of the officer candidate school? 

Colonel Gattoway. Tw enty weeks. That is taught in conjunction 
with our WAC officer basic course. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage of new officers are obtained through 
the officer candidate school, and what opportunity is there for advance- 
ment from the ranks to officer grade ? 

Colonel GaLttoway. They have every opportunity in the world. 

Mr. Stxes. How many of them are actually given a course in the 
officer candidate schoo] and commissioned as officers ? 

Colonel Gatitoway. It is about 10 percent of our total number of 
officers in training. 

Mr. Srxes. Of the total number of new officers that you will com- 
mission in the fiscal year 1957, how many will be commissioned from 
civilian life and how many will be commissioned through the officer 
training course ? 

Colonel Gartoway. Last vear, just this past August, we had 50 that 
started out. Twelve were officer candidates; the remainder came from 
civilian life. We have 25 in training from civilian life at the present 
time. Now, we just started an officer procurement program last 
April, and we actually do not feel that we can see the results until 
August, and we expect to have at least 80 in that class in August. We 
encourage our enlisted women to attend the officer candidate school, 
but, frankly, we do not get as many as we would like. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Srxes. What are your principal problems of recruitment today ? 
There is no war at this time and the patriotic urge is not as strong as 
during a period of war for people to enlist in any branch of ‘the 
military service. 

What are your principal problems? Do you have as many appli- 
cants as you need to maintain the strength of the corps ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Mr. Chairman, we are never satisfied. We have 
increased our strength during the past 18 months, but as I said, we 
would like to level off at a strength of about 9,000. However, our 
problem is, as I stated before, business and industry and all the other 
services want the same type of young woman we do. I had Colonel 
Sorrough make a study the other day and because of the low birthrate 
during the depression we will not ‘hit the peak until about 1965 of 
more women in the field to enlist. Of course, there is a shortage of 
womanpower all over the United States—qualified women. 

Colonel Sorroucn. We are recruiting only from the top half also. 

Mr. Forp. Top half of what? 

Colonel Sorroven. Of the female population. 

Mr. Forp. Educationally ? 

Colonel Sorrovcn. Educationally and their ability to absorb train- 
ing.. The screening test is set to get the top half. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you utilize the skills of the people you recruit? 
We in this committee have quarreled long and frequently with the serv- 





ices for putting round pegs in square holes. I think that a better record 
is being made at this time in assigning people to the jobs for which 
they are best qualified, but sometimes we still find an airplane me- 
chanic shouldering a musket. [am wondering what efforts you make 
to best utilize the skills of the people that you recruit. 

Colonel GatLoway. Well, sir, our corps is small. It has certain 
advantages. During my inspections, and also those of the company 
commanders, we go over every single qualification card to see whether 
those women are correctly assigned. [f they are not, I hear about it. 
The women are not adverse to expressing themselves. I do feel the 
greater percentage of our women are well utilized. 

Mr. Sixes. In discussing the activities of the WAC officers, I notice 
that you say: 

They are prepared for staff positions of greater responsibility by attendance 
at the Command and General Staff College, Armed Forces Staff College, and the 
Industrial College. 

What types of jobs do they prepare for at these schools ? 

Colonel Gattoway. General staff work, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they participate in the regular curriculum of the 
schools or do they attend special courses for WAC officers? 

Colonel Gatioway. No, sir; they participate in the regular cur- 
riculum of the schools. One WAC officer was on the staff at the 
Armed Forces Staff College and a member of the faculty as part-time 
instructor. That was not a full attendance at the college but she 
received credit, just as her male counterpart does, for her work as a 
member of the faculty and on the staff there. 

The officer who attended the Industrial College, and who was the 
first woman to graduate from the Industrial College, participated in 
every activity of the Industrial College just as the men, and she is 
now on planning with the Logistics Division. It is really high-level 
policy and she is considered outstanding in that field. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a special allocation of spaces for WAC officers ? 

Colonel Gattoway. There is an additional allocation at Command 
and General Staff College of two spaces. At Industrial College the 
officer was included within the quota. We do not want an exception 
made just because we are women unless it is necessary. 


WAC RESERVE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us something about your Reserve organi- 
zation? A Reserve of 2,000 appears quite small. I know there were 
pony pee who served with the WAC during the war who possibly 


coul a part of the Reserve at this time. Tell me why your Reserve 
is small and whether you want it larger. 

Colonel Gatitoway. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it larger. 
Right now it is about one-fourth of our total WAC strength. How- 
ever, many of the women who return to civilian life are now married 
and have children so they are no longer eligible for the Reserve. We 
have about 65 percent of our WAC officers serving on duty now who 
are Reserve officers. : 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Forv. When a girl enlists in the WAC for 2, 3, or 5 years, does 
she have the same obligations under the Reserve Act as a man has? 
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Colonel Gattoway. No, sir; she does not, but we have the company 
commander contact each and every individual leaving to encourage 
her to remain with the Reserves. 


COMMISSIONED AND NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN EACH RANK 


Mr. Sixes. I would like, Colonel, for you to prepare for the record 
a list of the number of commissioned officers in each rank and the 
number of noncommissioned officers in each rank. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Current strength, officers in WAC as of Jan. 31, 1956 


Lieuten- 
Colonel ant Major 
Colonel 


Ist Lieu- | 2d Lien- | 
| tenant | tenant | 


| Captain Total 


REGULAR ARMY 


Zone of Interior-_--.-- -- 
Overseas . - - - 


RESERVE 





Zone of Interior... --.-- 
PORE, cccenemss 


Total - - 





Total officer (Regular 
and Reserve) strength-.--.-- 





Assigned in Zone of Interior 
Assigned overseas. - 


Abe a ao ee 270 | 270 | ae “1, 000 











*New officers are commissioned as Reserve officers and subsequently apply for a Regular commission. 
Very often these officers have already qualified (18 months, service) for pro.notion to Ist Lieutenant before 
receiving Regular status. 


Strength of warrant officers in WAC as of January 31, 1956 


Regular Army: 
Zone of Interior 
CORO, oss cn Reiente te ine Cities OR AEE ere 


Total Regular Army 


Reserve: 
Zone of Interior 
a A ein Xs acted ash tess cat ee 


ae oe Stee recctcc os alain die ae ceapcremaecani ts tal Sapiens tsigtad ao eaken 
Total warrant officer strength 


Assigned in Zone of Interior 
Assigned overseas 
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Enlisted women in WAC as of Jan. 31, 1956 


| | | | | 
Master} Ser- | | | 
Ser- Cor- 
ser- | geant | Private |Pr vate| Private! 
Regular Army and Reserve eant list class oy = class| E-2 E-1 | Total 


SP | SP1 


559 914 618 983 | 2, 256 828 6, 391 
70 198 434 404 348 154 3;/ 1,611 


_303 | _ 787 |_1,348 | _ 1,022 | _1, 331 | 2,410 | _ sat | 


Noncommissioned 580. 
Specialists 177 
Total Authorized June 1956 850 | 1, 500 1,700 | 1,500 
\ 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 


PERCENTAGE OF WAC COMMAND ATTENDING ADVANCE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. What percentage of your command goes to advance 
schools ¢ 

Colonel Gattoway. I would have to get the exact percentages. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you give me a guess, and you can correct it in the 
record ? 

Colonel Gattoway. We have an advance course of our own which is 
comparable to the advance course of the Adjutant General or the 
Finance Corps. That advance course was established to train our 
junior officers for higher positions as well. We try to fit every WAC 
officer in what we term a career pattern. For example, if an officer is 
in supply and procurement she will go to the basic quartermaster 
school. ‘Then, in later years, after she ‘has served within that branch 
for several years and is eligible, she will go to the quartermaster ad- 
vance school. But I will have to get that percentage because we have 
them in so many different schools in the administrative and technical 
services. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


WAC officers now on active duty who have attended advanced schools 


Number of | Number now 
graduates attending 


! 


s | 


The Adjutant General School 
Finance School. . Sea kdags dw ol wei wee o4 oe 
se a te eg caweps anaes t 
uartermaster School. 
ommand and General Staff College._....._----- 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. --_---- 
Foreign area specialist training EF 
Armed Forces Staff College 
WAC officers advanced course 
Air University tea fe kaa es 
Army Industrial College 1 rey ae tte ee 
Psychological Warfare School. .- elie saree 
Strategic Intelligence School. -..-....--.----.------- 
Te INN i wince roach tee <benpadaie 


a ee RO OO 
bas 
one 


8 


carers ae 
1 
OO te Oe 


— 
_ 


wo 
oa 
- 
co 





1 During World War II. 
NotTE.—Total of 168 constitutes 19 percent of WAC officers on active duty as of Mar. 1, 1956. 


75295—56——17 
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Mr. Ritey. Your advance courses’are given at’ Fort McClellan ? 

Colonel Gatitoway. Yes. 

Colonel Sorroven. In addition to that they go to advance training 
in other technical and administrative services, and they are sent from 
the organizations in which they serve and not directly from the WAC. 

Colonel Gatioway. It is not a separate quota at all. 


STRENGTH OF WAC 


Mr. Ritey. Are you having any difficulty in maintaining your 
projected 9,000 in the corps ? 

Colonel GatLoway. We projected 8,250 for fiscal year 1956, which 
we will reach. The projected 9,000 I mentioned is not until the end 
of fiscal year 1957. I think we will reach that. 

Colonel Sorrovueu. That is enlisted only. We have 9,000 total 
right now, but we are aiming for 9,000 enlisted women and the officers 
would be over and above that. 

Mr. Rirxy. That would make a corps of around 10,000? 

Colonel SorroueH. That is correct. 

Colonel Gattoway. Incidentally, we are the largest group of women 
in service at the present time. 

Colonel Sorroucu. The procurement programs have been quite suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is fine. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 


DIRECT COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Fioop. I am interested in this business of direct commissions. 
I supposed those are from colleges and universities? Do you require 
bachelor degrees ? 

Colonel GaLLoway. Not in every instance, sir. If they have 2 
years of college and sufficient business experience to compensate, they 
may apply. 

Mr. Ritey. Excuse me. That is the same requirement as in the 
men’s corps, is it not, 2 years of college and certain experience? 

Colonel Sorroveu. The program is essentially a college graduate 
program. Exceptions are made in the case of people with at least 
2 years of college who have experience in certain types of activities 
which indicate they have been in supervisory positions or teaching 
positions. These are the exceptions. 

Mr. Fxioop. I imagine a case of that sort would be if a person had 
been a teacher for a number of years and went to college for 2 years? 

Colonel Sorroveu. That is right. We recruit college people but 
make exceptions for exceptional people. 

Mr. Froop. You have some leeway, in other words? 

Colonel Sorroucu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you get much inquiry about it? 

Colonel GatLtoway. Yes, sir, we do; and we are actually trying in 
every possible way to bring it before the college students. Strange 
as it may seem, there are a lot of people in the United States who 
actually do not know that there are women in the service. I was in 
New York City and people asked if I were from New Zealand. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are you making an effort to encourage applications for 
direct commissions now in peacetime ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Are you really making an effort, or is it something as 
a part of a routine day’s work ? 


OFFICER PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Colonel Gattoway. We are really making a drive. We contact the 
colleges, and also the Department of Defense has a Defense Advisory 
Committee on women in service, and they are aware of our officer 
procurement program. 

Mr. Fioop. You actually have an officer procurement program that 
is more than just something on paper ? 

Colonel GatLtoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are really trying ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir; we are really trying. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you getting anyplace? 

Colonel GatLoway. Yes, sir; but since we started last April I do 
not feel we will have results until our next August class. 

Mr. Fioop. This show started last April ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And the first year is nearly up? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the 1st of March. How have you done in the 
last year ? 

Colonel GaLtLtoway. We started in April and we had 50 for our 
class in August. We expected some decrease at midterm and we had 
only 25 in February. 

Mr. Foon. Is that good or bad, 50? 

Colonel GALLowAy. ” Fifty was good considering we did not really 
start our active procurement program until April and by that time 
business and industry and everyone else had gone to the colleges to 
recruit, but I feel we have been very successful. 


TERM OF SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. What is the term of service ? 

Colonel Gattoway. The first term is 2 years and after that they 
sign again. It is an indefinite term just like for the men. We have 
50 per cent of the officers who came in 1952 still on active duty. The 
others have been released because of marriage or return to college to 
get a masters degree. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WwAc’s 


Mr. Fioop. Are you entitled to all the rights, privileges, and emolu- 
ments.as your opposite number in the males? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That, I am sure, is not understood. 

Colonel GaLtoway. When you speak of equal rights, we have no 
quarrel. The chairman was speaking of equal rights. We have no 
quarrel there. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that pretty well known by these kids you are trying to 
sell the program to? Do you stress that? 
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Colonel Gatitoway. Yes, sir, we stress that. 

Mr. Fioop. Where do you do your -best, at coed schools or.girls’ 
schools? 

Colonel Gattoway. It is just about 50-50, sir. I think perhaps, we 
do our best in the smaller colleges in the smaller communities where 
the young girl has to move to the city anyway to follow a career. 


WAC UNIFORMS 


Mr. Fioop. What about your uniforms? What uniform are you 
wearing / 

Celonel Gattoway. Thank you for asking that question, Mr. Flood. 
This is the uniform that was approved in 1948, but during my travels 
throughout the world it is the general consensus that the distaff side 
would like to be dressed in the same color as their male counterparts. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting. We have just spent 2 or 3 
days with the QMC uniform people, and it looks as if the male animal 
is going to break out in all sorts of plumage and you will be a pretty 
drab outfit. That I do not like. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are the WACs on the uniform allowance plan the same 
as the soldiers in the Army ? 

Colonel GaLLoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.ioop. This summer uniform that the men are going to get, the 
working shorts or semidress shorts, that is to be Government issue, is 
it not ? 

Colonel GaLttoway. Yes, sir; as I understand it. 

Mr. Fxioop. And there is no other Government issue summer uni- 
forms, no whites, issued to the men ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 


SUMMER UNIFORMS FOR WAC 


Mr. Fioop. There is a summer uniform issued for the girls ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, a cotton dress, a one-piece cotton dress. 

Colonel Sorroveu. That is used in quite hot climates when these 
cannot be worn. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of summer uniforms do you think the WACs 
ought to have issued by the Government ? 

Colonel GaLttoway. We are testing a 2-piece uniform which is 
much more practical of a cotton and synthetic material, a mixture 
of the 2. It is neater looking and handles easier. We have to re- 
member that these young women are doing their own laundry and we 
have to have something that is simple to wash and iron. 

Mr. Froop. Who dreamed up this white uniform? It is optional 
purchase ? 

Colonel Gatitoway. It is a semidress uniform for both men and 
women. 

Mr. Fioop. That is only optional in certain areas at the command 
level, is it not? It is up to the commanding officer whether it is issued 
or not? 
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Colonel Gottaway. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is by permission of the commanding officer? 

Colonel GatLoway. Yes, sir; for off-duty wear. It is semidress. 

Mr. Fioop. And if they want that they have to pay for it ¢ 

Colonel Gatitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you do not think much of it anyhow, do you, the 
quality and the material ? 

Colonel Gattoway. We like the white uniforms but what we are 
trying to do is change the style. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the material? You say it wrinkles? 

Colonel Gatitoway. That is our cotton dress for duty wear that 
wrinkles. 

Mr. Fioop. But the regular GI issue summer white dress is not good ¢ 

Colonel GatLoway. It is light taupe. 

Mr. Fioop. But you do not like it, it wrinkles and is not good stuff ¢ 

Colonel Gattoway. That is right. Quartermaster is now testing a 
different material. 

Mr. Foon. Is that because of the abundant supply that you cannot 
do anything about it right away ? 

Jolonel Gattoway. No, sir. They are testing it and we feel we will 
go into the new summer uniform as far as the two-piece dress is 
concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. When? 

Colonel GaLLoway. We hope summer after next, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is that satisfactory? Could it be done any faster or 
do you know ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Sir, I think that with the testing, and also the 
letting of the contracts takes some time because there are certain pro- 
cedures that the Quatermaster General must follow. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I know, but with all this hullabaloo about morale 
for the Army, certainly clothing is more important to the morale of 
the WACs than to some of the fellows I see around the Army. 

Colonel Gattoway. I think it is extremely important, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe it is my fault in not developing it more when 
General Hastings and those fellows were here, but I seem to be unsatis- 
fied about it. They did not tell us anything about it. Perhaps I 
should have asked about it, or somebody should have. 


WAC HATS 


What about hats? What kind of hats are you wearing and what is 
wrong with them, if anything? I get the impression that nobody goes 
to bat for you, that you have | to take whatever is given you. If we are 
going to have a Women’s Army Corps somebody has’ to take care of 
them. Is that an officer’s hat [indicating] ? 

Colonel GatLtoway. It is for everyone, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you like it ? 

Colonel GaLLoway. Sir, may I speak off the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. The most important thing, I am keen to have these kids 
all,dressed up and thinking they are getting something new. That is 
very good looking, incidentally, I like it, but enough is enough. I do 
think that it is vitally important to make them think they are a part 
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of the Army and if they are going to break out the boys in green and 
gold in a couple years, you will destroy the whole purpose of this 
operation if the Wacs do not look like the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 


STATUS OF RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record a chart showing the status 
of the reserve stocks, the investment in it, and the recent trend in the 
reserve stocks ? 

Mr. Sixes. [think that would be helpful. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Women’s clothing items 


Stocks of the following women’s clothing items as of October 31, 1955, amounted 
to dollar values as shown below : 


Wool taupe items and accessories_...............-.---_-_- $2, 861, 292 
I i artcsiiicarctistintiisacntniranninnnitne pedgubgbisttpiea iphimibanaaatati 24,193, 987 
Summer cotton uniforms 919, 536 


* 4, 974, 815 


1 Although stocks of the taupe overcoat are included in the total value shown, replace- 
ment of this coat is not contemplated. 


Value of issues in fiscal year 1955 was approximately $670,000. Issues in 
subsequent years are forecast in the approximate amounts below : 
Fiscal year— 


Subsequent to the fiscal year 1958 annual issues from current stocks will further 


diminish due to exhaustion of certain sizes. Limited additional procurement 
will be required to provide for size shortages beginning in the latter part of 


fiscal year 1957, ‘ 
At the time existing stocks were procured, in fiscal year 1951 and the early 
part of fiscal year 1952, available information indicated that greatly increased 


numbers of women volunteers must be anticipated, under the impetus of the 
Korean action. Actual strengths attained by women’s services were far less 


than anticipated strengths. 
DIET 


Mr. Froop. What about your food? Do they make you eat the 
same stuff that these stevedores and combat engineers and infantry- 
men eat? What about your waistlines? Diet, I imagine, is very 
important? 

Colonel Gattoway. The Quartermaster has put out a bulletin and 
we can modify the diet. The diet for men is 3,600 calories and we 
have a 2,400-calorie diet. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you eat with the men or do you have your own mess? 

Colonel Gattoway. It depends on how large a number of women 
we have serving at a certain post. Where we have an adequate num- 
ber and it is economical, we have our own mess. Where we do not 
have an adequate number and it is not economical, we have a con- 
solidated mess. 

Mr. Fioop. What about morale? Economy, at least in my book— 
I am an odd duck around here—there are other things besides the 
dollar to be considered. Is there any squawk about it? 
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Colonel GatrowAy. No, sir. Both ways are very satisfactory. 

Mr. Fioop. And there is no problem ? 

Colonel GaLtLtoway. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What about your diet? Is there any squawk about it? 
I know soldiers are always squawking about food or they are no good. 
What is the story ? 

Colonel Gattoway. I think as a general rule the Army food is ex- 
ceptionally good. We like to feel the Wacs are better cooks, but 
we may be partial. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the waistline? 

Colonel Gatioway. In basic training they do gain weight, but 
when they go in for their clothing measurements they are weighed 
and the final measurements are not made until they graduate because 
some gain 5 or 6 pounds. 

Mr. Fioop. But after they are out of basic training and after they 
are on duty, a year later, what about the diet when they are on duty? 
Are your messes all right? Our opinion is they are fattennig up the 
men too much. That would be more important with the girls. 

Colonel Gattoway. I do not think it depends so much on the mess. 
Wetried that in Europe, putting them on a strict calorie count, but the 
women who are gaining weight will go to the snack bar. We try to 
point out to the women that it is individual responsibility and not mess 
responsibility, because regardless of what food you get in the mess— 
and I consider it very fine food—if they want to gain weight they will 
still go to the snack bars. 7 

Mr. Froop, That is a matter of discipline? 

Colonel Gattoway. It is a matter of discipline. 

Mr. Fioop, We are concerned with the GI mess for women. Is it 
all right or is it a problem? 

Colonel Gattoway. I do not feel it isa problem. I lost 10 pounds 
in an Army mess in 1 month because there is such a variety that if you 
want to lose weight you can do so by eliminating potatoes and bread 
and things of that kind because there are plenty of vegetables and 
salads and other foods that you can eat. 

Mr. Froop. I know, but I do not want you to eliminate bread and 
potatoes. You are in the Army and you have ajobtodo. All I want 
to know is that you and others realize it is a problem. 

Colonel GaLLoway. Instead of eliminate, 1 should have said cut 
down, that is what I meant. 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Frioop. What is your opinion about this outfit of yours with 
reference to your opposite numbers in other nations? What are they 
doing? Are they still running Women’s Army Corps and how do we 
stack up? 

Colonel Gattoway. When I was in Europe we had an exchange 
between the British, who would come over and go through our instal- 
lations; also women from Denmark. They have a women’s army corps 
in Korea and also in Paraguay. 

Mr. Froop. Everybody is convinced sex is here to stay and it is 
accepted every place that these women’s outfits are integral parts of 
the armed services. 
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Colonel Gatnoway. Yes. We are the only one who is on the same 
pay scale as the men. 
Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. 


DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 


What about your discipline problems? They go up and down like 
everything else, but what are you having trouble with this month? 

Colonel Gatioway. I do not think I can pinpoint it to any specific 
problem. We have our ups and downs in our disciplinary problems 
and discharge rates. We do not want to keep any women in the corps 
we feel will not maintain our standards. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the one big problem in discipline if there is one 
big thing? 

Colonel Gattoway. I do not think there is one big thing. We have 
just the general discipline problems. 

Mr. Fioop. That anybody else would have? 

Colonel GatLoway. Yes, sir; whether they are in college or high 
school or any place else. 


WAC DRILLS 


Mr. Fioop. What about drills?) Have you stepped up the drilling 
of these people? There used to be a lot of Somnaitaint that they were 
not drilling these people, that they were glorified clerks. 

Colonel GaLtLoway. We have our training schedule but it is not as 
long as the training schedule for men because we are not training for 
the same type of duty, but we have our weekly parades and we have 
our drills. 

DRAFTING OF WOMEN IN WARTIME 


Mr. Fioop. Suppose war broke out, would you vote for a bill to 
draft women? Suppose Mr. X introduced a bill to draft women, 
would you vote for it? 

Colonel GaLtoway. May I speak off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


REGULATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES SIMILAR 


Mr. Forp. Are your qualifications, rules, and regulations the same 
for the Army Wacs as for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force? 

Colonel Gattoway. We all try, as much as possible, to have the 
same regulations. Some of them vary to a certain extent, but we try 
to have them alike as much as possible. 

Mr. Forp. Basically they are the same? 

Colonel Sorroucu. Where they vary it is more due to the difference 
in service. 

GRADE STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes, I believe, asked for a chart showing your 
grade structure ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that for both officers and enlisted women ? 
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Colonel GaLLoway. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to appears on pages 254 and 255.) 


WAC HOUSING 


Mr. Forv. What about your barracks ? 

Colonel Gattoway. There is always room for improvement, but in 
the past 4 years a great deal of improvement has been effected, and 
right now the Department of Defense is conducting a study of housing 
with a view to eliminating all substandard housing for al personnel. 
While we feel some of the housing for women is inadequate, we also 
feel that some of the housing for men is just as inadequate, and I do 
not think we should ask for exceptions. We get the same privileges 
and I see no reason why we should ask for exceptions. Right now we 
have kitchens for the women and laundries and drying rooms for the 
women, and reception rooms where the young girls can meet their boy 
friends. The Army has done everything possible within their fund 
limitations to provide us with adequate housing. As I said, the 


Department of Defense is making a study of housing for both men 
and women. 


Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I was at Fort Sheridan last fall and was taken through 
the barracks of both men and women. I was impressed with the fa- 
cilities. Even though the structure was an old building, built many, 
many years ago, it seemed to me it was a very decent, adequate build- 
ing. Is that typical or otherwise ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Some are better than that. The WACs had a 
one-time issue of furniture about 3 or 4 years ago which is very nice 
furniture. 

Mr. Forp. Do they make an effort to get special kind of furniture 
for WAC quarters? 

Colonel Gattoway. They did during that one-time issue, which 
was very fine furniture. 

Mr. Forp. What about replacement? 

Colonel Gattoway. Actually it is not old enough for replacement 
yet. We have no complaints at all on furniture. A lot of the women 
have traveled over the world and have their own furniture. 

Mr. Forp. Enlisted and officers ? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes. When I go on inspection I can tell where 
women have been stationed by the kind of furniture they have. 


OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What percentage is serving overseas? 

Colonel GatLoway. 20 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Is that high or low? 

Colonel Gattoway. It is a little lower than it used to be but with 
the reduced strength it is adequate and we try to send, as much as 
possible, the volunteers for overseas service. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have to go over the volunteers? 

Colonel Gattoway. Once in a while, but after they have been over 
there sometimes they extend their tour of duty. ’ 

Mr. Forp. Are they serving in Europe as well as in the Far East? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir; both places. 
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Mr. Forp. What is the tour of duty overseas ? 

Colonel GALLoway. Two years. Unless they have dependents with 
them, it is a 2-year tour of duty. 

Mr. Forp. How do they get the classification of having dependents 
with them ? 

Colonel Gattoway. We classify as dependents a dependent father or 
mother. Right now 4 percent of our enlisted women have a dependent 
mother or father and 13 percent of our officers have dependents. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF MARRIED WACS 


Mr. Forp. What do you do about the problem where a Wac is mar- 
ried to a GI and he is assigned to Europe and the young lady is kept 
in the United States or sent to the Far East? Is there any attempt 
made to recognize that problem ? 

Colonel Gattoway. There is an attempt, sir, unless military neces- 
sity dictates otherwise. It is not too difficult with the enlisted men 
and women. Sometime officers are separated from their husbands in 
service, but they are aware of it and of course they have the opportu- 
nity to resign if they think it is better, but as a rule we try to keep them 
together as much as possible as long as there is an assignment for 
them for which they are qualified. But we feel they understand that 
military necessity does come first. 


STABILITY OF ASSIGNMENTS AMONG WACS 


Mr. Forp. Is there a greater degree of stability of assignments 
among the Wacs in comparison to the Regular Army as a whole? Are 
your people assigned for longer periods of time to a certain assign- 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Gattoway. I would say that the average women’s assign- 
ment, unless the woman is eligible for overseas service, is at least 3 
years. We found one, however, at Fort Dix who was there for 12 
years, but she is over in Europe now. 

Mr. Fioop, I have just one more question. 


DRESS BLUE UNIFORMS 


What about the dress blues which have been discussed ? 

Colonel GatLtoway. We are going to appear before the Uniform 
Board to get approval of them this month. We anticipate no difficulty 
at all on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Will these dress blues be for both officers and enlisted 
men ? 

Colonel Gatitoway. This is a matter of optional purchase. 

Mr. Fioop. Optional purchase? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froon. For dress wear, they get the Navy dress blues? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have an outfit yourself ? 

Colonel Gattoway. I have evening dress, but I do not have the 
other dress blues. 

Mr. Fioop. There will be two dress blues? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Is there an evening dress blue? 
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Colonel Gattoway. Yes, sir; there has been an evening dress blue 
since 1949. 

Mr. Froop. That is an optional purchase if the officers want to 
purchase them ? 

Colonel Gatioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. If it is not too much bother, will you have some officer 
come up here someday in the afternoon and model these dress blues 
for us? 

Colonel Gattoway. Yes; we could have some women come up and 
model the uniforms, sir. 

Mr. Sixers. I think that would be well. 

Mr. Froon. I have seen these things, but I forget what they look 
like. 

Colonel Gattoway. We have some samples made up right now, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you bring a squad up and let Mr. Sikes look 
them over. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you ladies; we are glad to have had you with 
the committee. 

Colonel Gattoway. Thank you very’much. 

Mr. Froop. ‘There are two blues. Be sure that we see both of them. 

Colonel GattowAy. Yes, sir; we have both blues, and we can have 
them modeled. May I express our appreciation to you again, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. We are pleased to have had you with us. You have been 
very helpful witnesses. 

Colonel GatLtoway. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 


Monpay, Marca 5, 1956. 
CIVILIAN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

ROBERT H. WILLEY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEORGE E. MORANDA, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxxs. All right, General Lawton, will you introduce the next 
witness ? 

General Lawron. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Brig. Gen. 
Albert Watson IT, Director of Personnel Plans, Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, who will present the statement on civilian 
manpower requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, General Watson. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Watson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate this 
opportunity to present for the information and consideration of this 
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committee an overall picture of the Army’s manpower requirements 
in supporting our nontactical functions. 

While my remarks will be directed primarily to the civilian portion 
of our total manpower requirements in support-type functions, the 
military portion will be noted because in areas which require both 
military and civilian personnel, the military manpower requirements 
also are an essential part of the Army’s integrated work force. 

It is not my purpose to present detail justification of manpower 
requirements by appropriation and budget program; this will be done 
by the various appropriation and program witnesses appearing at 
subsequent sessions of this committee. However, during this pres- 
entation I should like to (1) review the Army’s manpower control 
policies and procedures; (2) review the subject of replacing military 
personnel with civilians; (3) discuss the use of indigenous civilians in 
overseas areas; and, finally, (4) provide comparative ae 
requirements for the ‘past, current, and projected fiscal years 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


There have been no substantial changes in the Army policy regarding 
the use of military and civilian personnel from that discussed before 
this committee last year. Briefly, the policy provides for the maximum 
use of civilian personnel in all positions which do not require military 
skills or military incumbents for reasons of training, security, disci- 
pline, or combat readiness. This is consistent with both the expressed 
desires of Congress and the policy of the Department of Defense. 

The Army ‘controls its manpower in support-type functions by 
administering a system of control procedures, coordinated and inte- 
grated at eac ch level of command. Two important considerations in 
this area are: 

(1) The activities are not standard in size and character, therefore 
we do not use standard tables as we do for the combat forces; and 

(2) These activities are generally such that a rational relationship 
exists between their manpower requirements and their missions and 
workloads. 

Since the assigned mission of an activity generates the requirement 
for manpower, control of missions is necessary and is exercised by 
means of : 

(1) The primary program system which translates the essential role 
of the Army into component activities with specific objectives to be 
attained in each activity during a stated period of time; and 

(2) A continuous review of the organization of the Department of 
the. Army to insure against duplication and overlapping of functions 
in the Washington metropolitan area. 

An effective manpower control system involves the accurate deter- 
mination of requirements, alloc: ation of available means, and a constant 
review of performance. This system must have sufficient flexibility 
to be responsive to all possible changes in manpower requirements 
wherever and whenever they occur. Our system provides that: 

(1) Tables of distribution are formulated and reviewed annually. 
By this procedure manpower requirements are determined in accord- 
ance with mission and workload and then related to manpower capa- 
bilities and costs thereof. 
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(2) Manpower authorizations to commands and activities are 
granted quarterly. Command analysts at Department of the Army 
maintgin intimate knowledge of the operations and the many local 
factors which affect manpower requirements in specific areas and com- 
mands. Major commanders in turn maintain similar controls. 

(3) Quarterly estimates and justifications are submitted and re- 
viewed to relate mission and workload to manpower needs and limita- 
tions of resources. 

(4) Manpower utilization surveys are made at least once every 2 
years of each activity. Major commanders and the chiefs of each 
technical and administrative service conduct these surveys of installa- 
tions and activities under their control. The Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel surveys the major command headquarters, assists the 
Office of the Chief of Staff in surveys of departmental agencies, and 
selectively monitors installation surveys and reviews ‘the results. 
These surveys constitute critical appraisals of manpower utilization 
and assist in the determination of manpower requirements. They 
furnish a benchmark to tie in performance trends with manning levels. 


PROCEDURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


We are making constant efforts to improve our system of manpower 
control. In this connection, staffing guides are being developed to 
provide performance standards for measurable functions. These 
afford both quantitative and qualitative guidance to using activities 
as to the numbers and kinds of persons required to do a particular job. 

Before describing staffing guides, I would like to mention the man- 
power control devices which preceded and led to them. 

First, the Army has had manpower yardsticks since World War IT. 
They provided standards as to the number of people required to per- 
form specific amounts and kinds of work. While they were a useful 
tool for manpower survey teams, they did not provide any guidance 
on organization or the qualitative aspects of manpower. 

A second device is the common type table of distribution. These are 
model or prototype tables which attempt to standardize the organiza- 
tion and staffing of similar table of distribution units. These tables 
make it difficult and cumbersome to provide for a range of workloads. 
In addition, the format does not permit us to inform commanders of 

table of distribution units as to where use could be made of Wac’s 
civilians, and physically limited male military personnel. 

The staffing guide bridges the gap which existed in previous de- 
vices—it tells not only how many people we should use on a given 
function, but it specifies the position title, identity (officer, w arrant, 
enlisted, or civilian), branch (for officers). and military grade of the 
jobs. 

Unlike our other manpower control devices, it: 

(1) Provides complete guidance on organization and mission. 

(2) Provides for a variety of workloads in a single document. 

(3) Ties together quantitative and qualitative guidance. 

(4 Provides information on how to conserve combat qualified 
soldiers by using Wacs, civilians or physically limited male soldiers. 

(5) Treats military and civilian personnel as an integrated whole. 

(6) Can be used by the Department of the Army for mobiliz: ation 


planning. 
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There are approximately 20 activities which can benefit from 
staffing guides. At the present time staffing guides have been pub- 
lished for United States Army hospitals, personnel centers, and sta- 
tion complements, and are being developed for Zone of Interior Army 
headquarters, military districts, and service schools. In addition to 
those mentioned, we intend to cover disciplinary barracks, recruiting 
stations, finance offices, Armed Forces examining stations, induction 
stations, transportation motor pools, training aids subcenters, train- 
ing centers, depots, ports of embarkation, market centers, and branch 
unit training centers, 

Each of these guides represents a major management engineering 
undertaking. For example, the station complement guide will be 
used by 130 units. These units support a total post population of 
approximately 750,000 in posts housing from 1,000 to 30,000 troops, 
each of them a little city in itself. 

We are also in the process of developing a new management tool, 
which we call the performance index system, to be used in deter- 
mining requirements and maintaining surveillance of manpower re- 
quirements of all activities. A basic step in this system is performance 
reporting whereby all agencies continue current quarterly reports to 
the Department of the Army of the actual manpower used and the 
work units or work count accomplished in each measurable func- 
tional area. Using the data derived from these performance reports 
we are developing a series of performance indices, which will pro- 
vide a base against which current personnel use and estimated needs 
are evaluated. Estimates of future personnel needs are submitted by 
agencies on the same functional bases as are used for the performance 
reports so that direct comparisons are possible between these estimates 
and actual performance records. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


I believe you gentlemen should know of the substantial effort that 
the Army is making to increase the capabilities and productivity of 
its individual civilian employees. ko) 

Several years ago, we developed a systematic approach to designing 
and redesigning jobs to make the best use of highly trained profes- 
sional and scientific personnel in scarce categories. By this process, 
which we have called job engineering, jobs are studied and modified 
by regrouping of duties so that highly skilled employees do not per- 
form routine clerical or technical duties. It enables us to assign these 
less complicated duties to less skilled employees who are paid at lower 
rates. : ; 

Considering the significance of employee morale in efficient produc- 
tion, we are trying to create a work situation in which employees will 
have a greater desire to be highly productive. We are encouraging 
our supervisory officials to keep employees informed about matters 
which affect them. Employees are invited to participate in the solu- 
tion of management problems. Supervisors are encouraged to recog- 
nize and reward employee merit and to use a constructive approach to 
disciplinary problems. Our recent efforts have been particularly well 
received and should result in increased productivity. 

So much in the productive process depends on good supervision and 
teaching of employees rather than “bossing” them, that the Army has 
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undertaken a comprehensive supervisory training program. Every 
supervisory official will eventually be given the training he needs to 
do a high quality job. The training guides that have been prepared 
are subdivided both as to level of difficulty and as to subject matter 

so that they can be used on a selective basis. By this I mean that the 
training is adjusted to individual needs rather than wasting time on 
mass training of everyone regardless of his present capabilities. A 
decline in the use of sick leave, disciplinary actions, and turnover in- 


- dicates that the training program is showing worthwhile results. 


Most recently, we have revised our system for telling employees how 
they are making out on the job. It is our belief that employee pro- 
ductivity will be increased if the employee knows just what his super- 
visor thinks of his work. This process we call performance appraisal. 
We are trying to make it a natural and constructive discussion which 
will help an employee to improve his weaknesses and take pride in 
his accomplishments. 

To assure the understanding and support of key officials in develop- 
ing efficient management practices we are giving these officials train- 
ing based on the successful management training experience of leading 
educational and industrial or ganizations. This training is the key- 
stone to more efficient operations because it makes it possible to obtain 
the continued understanding and support for Sand and economical 
management practices throughout the Army. 

In line with the President’s policy and the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations to improve the caliber of civilian executives in gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of the Army has instituted a program of secre- 

tarial awards for the further development and training of selected 
Army employees. This will provide an opportunity for scholarly 
and research-minded career employees to study significant problems in 
their special fields which are of importance to the Army and which 
will increase their contributions as employees. The problems to be 
studied and the methods of study will be developed by the employees 
based on their knowledge of job problems. Proposed study programs 
will be reviewed by a high-level committee and recommended to the 
Secretary, who will personally approve those deemed most worthy. 
Employees whose plans are approved will be assigned to carry them 
out at research centers, universities, or at other suitable facilities. 

This program will contribute to the solution of one of the Army’s 
major problems—the retention and greater development of civilian 
scientific and professional personnel. Experience has indicated that 
the greatest incentive to the effectiveness of these scientists is the op- 
portunity to exercise creative thinking and to increase their personal 
capabilities. This program will take advantage of those interests by 
authorizing a limited number of the highest quality study projects. It 
will serve as an employment incentive to career civilian employees. 
And, more important, we are convinced that the results of their studies 
will also be of great value to the Army. 


Mrurrary—CrvittAn REPLACEMENT PROGRAMS 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Since 1950 the Army has been actively working toward the optimum 
replacement of military personnel with civilians in nontactical jobs. 
During the period 1950-53, we were successful in replacing approxi- 
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mately 27,600 military with 24,700 civilians. Most of these replace- 
ments were in the enlisted category, in occupational fields where it 
was not too difficult to recruit civilians. 

In fiscal year 1954 there was no large-scale replacement program 
initiated by the Department of the Army. However, some replace- 
ments were made by local commanders. 

You will recall that in our presentation before this committee last 
year, we outlined a program to replace in fiscal year 1955 approxi- 
mately 12,000 military personnel with civilians. We called this pro- 
gram Operation Teammate. I think it would be of interest to the 
committee to know how we fared with this program. 

As of June 30, 1955, 75 percent of the required civilians were hired. 
In view of employment difficulties, the program was extended into 
fiscal year 1956 and September 30 set as the completion date. As of 
that date, a total of 9,803 civilians had been hired to be used in 10,306 
positions formerly occupied by military incumbents. Table I indi- 
cates by budget program, the numbers of civilians hired, including the 
annual salary costs, as well as the numbers of military replaced. 


REPLACEMENT IN OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


In the overseas commands we feel that we have reached the maxi- 
mum in numbers of civilians that we can use to replace military per- 
sonnel. Later, under the general subject, Utilization of Foreign Na- 
tionals, I will discuss replacement of military by civilians in our 
overseas areas. ; 

FUTURE REPLACEMENT PLANS 


Because of directed personnel reductions, formal civilian replace- 
ment programs such as Teammate are impractical during fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 although limited replacement in selected areas will be 
accomplished and additional efforts will be encouraged. 

Any plan or discussion of replacement programs must acknowledge 
the basic consideration that the support of the operating forces 
remains an Army mission and of necessity this support must be man- 
aged and manned to a reasonable degree by military personnel. Local 
factors frequently influence the determination of whether a particular 
position must be filled by military personnel. The local labor market, 
availability of civilian community housing, working conditions, trans- 
portation, stability of employment, and competition from local indus- 
try must all be consdered. Such factors militate against a replace- 
ment program with quotas established by a higher headquarters. 

It can be expected that future replacements will be limited to serv- 
ices and major headquarters activities since replacement possibilities 
in training functions were practically exhausted by Teammate and 
previous programs. 

The understandable desire of the public and higher governmental 
authority to progressively reduce civilian employment in executive 
agencies of necessity. makes uncertain any orderly planning with re- 
spect to future replacement programs. 

Without a comparable reduction in workload, reductions in civilian 
employment must be balanced by increased utilization of military 
personnel. To the extent that essential support-type functions must 
be continued, combat forces will of necessity be weakened by the loss 
of military personnel. 
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UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


As in.the case of the Zone of Interior, our policy in overseas areas 
is to use the maximum number of civilian personnel in support-type 
activities insofar as training, security, supervision, and emergency 
limitations will permit. Not only do we attempt to use the maximum 
number of civilians, we further attempt to utilize foreign labor to the 
maximum extent within our total civilian work force. This policy 
has of course been most productive from the viewpoint of economy. 

A moment ago I mentioned replacement of military by civilians in 
overseas areas. I should like to extend my remarks at this point. 

Our replacement efforts in the overseas areas have involved in- 
digenous civilians for the most part. The use of indigenous person- 
nel is, however, limited by a number of factors. For example, we 
must assume that in the event of hostilities, local civilians will not be 
available to carry out emergency missions and support of United 
States forces. Manpower is scarce in some foreign labor markets due 
10 prospering economies. The United States forces are at a disad- 
vantage in competing in the local labor market due to the uncertainty 
of tenure of employment they can offer. The isolation of United 
States installations is also a factor. Consideration must be given 
also to the fact that foreign nationals will be subject to the defense 
requirements of their own governments. 

It is emphasized that a minimum number of military personnel must 
be retained in support-type activities overseas to insure their avail- 
ability in an emergency for the accomplishment of various war plans 
cuch as demolition plans, maintenance of adequate communications, 
and refugee control, 

Despite these factors which require a large ratio of military person- 
nel, 74.6 percent of our work force in support-type functions overseas 
was comprised of civilians, as of November 30, 1955. Without the 
use of foreign nationals, a considerable increase in the size of our 
military forces overseas and in the funds to support them would be 
necessary if the Army were to accomplish the same mission it now 
accomplishes. 

The Army’s use of foreign nationals is not confined to laborers and 
artisans, but includes every skill and profession that can be used to 
advantage in conducting its mission overseas. As recently as Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, a review of 21 typical table.of distribution units revealed 
that the percentage of foreign nationals used in these units ranged 
from a low of 36.8 percent for an Army hospital in Japan, to a high 
of 89.5 percent for a station complement in Germany. The average 
number of foreign nationals in all 21 units was 87 percent of author- 
ized strength. 

As of November 30, 1955, our civilian work force in support-type 
activities overseas totaled 269,062. Of this number, 244,143 were for- 
eign nationals. When we exclude 9,937 United States citizens in the 
United States territories of Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, where 
few foreigners are employed, we find foreign nationals employed in 
942 out of every 1,000 overseas civilian jobs, 

Actually, this represents a decline from our position of a year ago, 
at which time we employed 959 foreign nationals in every 1,000 over- 
seas civilian jobs. The decline in numbers of foreign nationals used 

75295—56——18 
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can be readily identified with: (1) redeployment of our military 
strength resulting in reduced workload, and (2) steadily rising em- 
ployment costs. 
As you know, our employment of foreign nationals falls into two 
categories: (1) direct hire and (2) contractual hire. In the direct 
hire category are included Koreans, Ryukuyans, Italians, and Pana- 
manians. The contractual hire category includes French, Germans 
(including the Labor Service units), Japanese, and Korean Service 
Corps. 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The following tabulation indicates our end-strength objective for 
tiscal year 1957 “with comparative figures for the 2 preceding fiscal 
years: 


Personnel in support-type activities (military functions only) 


| 


Actual Projected Projected 
June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 
| | 


Associated military - 284, 528 245, 509 248, 831 
Civilians paid from 01 ph bdatbicden 35, 58 408, 033 405, 000 
Civilians paid from 07-..-~- infiinllnin tien ks alta’ 215 5, 598 188, 505 185, 700 


Total j 935, 707 | 842, 047 839, 531 


The first entry (Associated military) represents the total number 
of military personnel in table of distribution units. The increase of 
approximately 3,300 between June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, is due 
to increased requirements in the National Guard program (200) ; 
Training activities (2,000); Army Reserve and ROTC activities 
(1,000) ; and research and development activities (100). With the 
exception of research and development, these increases are due to 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

The second entry (Civilians paid from 01) represents those engaged 
in regular military functions. As noted by the Secretary of the 
Army in his presentation there is a reduction of approximately 31,000 
between June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1957. We expect that approxi- 
mately 28,000 of this reduction will be completed by June 30 of this 
year. During the period June 30, 1956, to June 30, 1957, a further 
reduction of about 3,000 has been directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fuioop. Will the civilian components which attend the Nike 
batteries in the field be in that bracket, and those guards that you pick 
up to man Nike batteries ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; they would be in there. 

Mr. Fioop. They would be in there ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The third entry (Civilians paid from 07) represents those employed 
under a contractual arrangement with foreign governments. It does 
not include all foreign nationals however; the remainder are included 
in the second entry above. The reduction during fiscal year 1956 is 
due primarily to progress in the roll-up operation in the Far East 
command. Lack of sufficient 01 funds resulting from the need to 
absorb unprogramed 01 requirements combined w ith rising labor costs 
in foreign areas further restricts the number we can employ in other 
commands. 
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Table II indicates by appropriation the overall military and civilian 
manpower requirements for both regular military functions and other 
functions for fiscal years 1955-56 and 1957. 

Mr. Froop. Would the Reserve air people that are on “scramble” 
at air stations be included ? 

General Watson. No, sir; they would not be. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are military ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The minute they go into uniform, even though they are 
weekend fliers they are considered military ? 

General Watson. My answer to that question, sir, if it is Air Force, 
it is not in here. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Warson. Table III indicates a program breakdown of the 
“Maintenance and operations,” Army appropriation. 


SUMMARY 


Gentlemen, in this presentation I have covered the Army’s man- 
power control procedures ; discussed our efforts as well as our plans for 
military-civilian replacement programs; outlined our policy and indi- 
cated our problems in using foreign labor; and presented the require- 
ments for the Army’s planned workforce in fiscal year 1957. 

Our manpower control program is built around policies and pro- 
cedures which are sufficiently flexible to be quickly responsive to 
requirements generated by change in the world military situation. 
We will continue to develop, revise, and improve it as we learn. 

I have tried to provide the committee with sufficient general infor- 
mation to assist you in reviewing the fiscal year 1957 estimates. I shall 
be pleased to provide any : additional information or answer any ques- 
tions you may have. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


TABLE I.—Operation Teammate—Substitution by budget program 

















‘ sh Estimated 

Military Civilians se 

Budget program replaced hired ea 
2000 Command and management-.-..............--.--.._.-- ; 416 387 $1, 932, 291 
rR ea ee eee SR 11 11 50, 358 
te) =e De ahah Waciekenash A aiden ate 2, 190 2,129 | 9, 090, 830 
2400 Procurement operations___- Se awe sche 11 11 | 54, 802 
2500 Supply distribution _ maintenance-- Sea < Wels 929 880 | 3, 633, 520 
2600 Army Reserve and ROTC-. Pen ceh glad 525 512 | 1, 899, 008 
2900 Other operational acts ! ae eT 12 12 52, 560 
3000 Armywide service (administr: MPa adeccncacakactbe« 694 654 2, 512, 668 
3100 Armywide service (logistics) DED satis nica iteehisd hain 253 237 | 1, 081, 194 
3200 Armywide service (comptroller) 1. Re ee bh. jee LL 20 20 | 84, 880 
3300 Medical care____- aad SM Sie tat eas wn 1, 256 1, 217 | 4, 780, 376 
3400 Industrial mobilization 1___- 5 ae 1 1 | 5, 189 
3800 Installation support (administration) _- a eee 1, 478 1, 396 5, 563, 060 
3900 Installation support (logistics)_............-__- 2, 420 2, 246 | 8, 945, 818 
Research and development_........--.--.--.-..-------- 90 90 | 469, 530 
ee 
eitinded tntinasedlct didi ntigstbinashcsdededsunsdess 10, 306 9,803 | 40,156, 084 








1 Indicates that planned replacement for the program was completed. 
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Tas_Le II.— Department of the Army supporting personnel by fund category (military 
functions, man-years) 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Appropriation 


Maintenance and operations, nae. ioe 
Reimbursables. - 
Research and development, Army 
Reimbursables-- 
Procurement and production, Army - 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
Forces 
Army Nations al Guard_. 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska com- 
munication svstem e 
Promotion of rifle pr: uctice- 
Construction, Alaska 
system 
Military 
Force ! ‘ 
Reimbursables 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military 
property 
Industrial and management funds 
Working funds a 
Mutual security program 
(Administrative limitation) -- 


and Air 


construction, Army 


Subtotal direct __- 
Subtotal reimbursable - - 


Grand total 


ih 
pote 
| 


communication | 


Military 
307, 916 | 


35 


| 

| 

“10, 462 | 
318 | 


491 


54 

2, 292 
2, 062 
(735) 

327, 062 
35 


327, 097 


Note.—Reimbursements include cited funds. 


1 Includes Air National Guard and defense housing. 





Civilian | 
1 


328, 892 
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Mr. Sixes. General Watson, that is a good statement, a very com- 
plete statement, and it will be helpful to the committee. 

We will resume our discussions at 2 o’clock. 

General Watson. Mr. Chairman, do you intend to have the gyro- 
scope people come in at 2 o’clock as originally planned ? 

Mr. Sixes. We will hear the gyroscope people first, and then we will 
get back to you. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

(For additional testimony, see page 302.) 


Monpay, Marcu 5, 1956. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY , 

MAJ. GEN. G. S. MELOY, CHIEF OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 

CAPT. DONALD J. PAGEL, COMPANY C, 2D ARMORED CAVALRY 

SGT. RAIFORD N. IVEY, HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, 3D BATTALION, 
2D ARMORED CAVALRY 

COL. LUCIEN KELLER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton. The committee asked if it could have a presenta- 
tion with respect to the accomplishments of Operation Gyroscope. 
We had witnesses last year who explained what was going to take 
place under Operation Gyroscope, and we have brought witnesses in 
this afternoon who will explain to you just what did happen. 

We have General Meloy, in command of the 1st Division, which 
was brought from Europe back to Fort Riley. We have Capt. Donald 
J. Pagel, of the 2d Armored Cavalry, and M. Sgt. Raiford W. Ivey of 
the 3d Battalion, 2d Armored Cavalry, who came from Europe to 
Fort Meade. 

I would like to introduce at this time General Meloy. 

Mr. Ritxy. The committee is very glad to have you before us, Gen- 
eral Meloy, to give us an account of the Gyroscope operation. 

General Metoy. I was here just about a year ago in March explain- 
ing the operation of Gyroscope and the way that it was expected to un- 
fold. I think that I can report to you that it unfolded just about that 
way, and in my opinion very successfully. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have a statement ? 

General Mexoy. No, sir; I have no statement. I have an article 
here which was written by the 1st Division that I would like to recom- 
mend. It covers the Operation Gyroscope very completely and ob- 
jectively as far as the 1st Division is concerned. It was published in 
the January 7 edition of the Army, Navy, and Air Force Journal. 

Mr. Ritzy. Without objection, we will insert that in the record at 
this point. 
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(The article referred to is as follows :) 
{Army Navy Air Force Journal, January 7, 1956 (vol. 93, p. 568) ] 
40,000 SoLpreRS, FAMILIES, PETS, AND BELONGINGS SHIFT IN DIVISIONAL GYROSCOPE 


Fort Ritey, Kans.—Moving more than 40,000 United States soldiers, their 
families, their pets, and their personal belongings some 5,000 miles over land and 
ocean is a feat in itself. That is what Operation Gyroscope accomplished for 
two Infantry divisions, the 1st and the 10th. 

It was these two units who made the first historic switch in the Department 
of the Army’s bold new division unit rotation plan, a plan which was designed to 
help the professional soldier by providing a better means of doing his job—a 
permanent military unit assignment, a known stateside location, and a better 
family life. 

The gyroscope plan was announced in October 1954, and shortly thereafter the 
1st and 10th Divisions knew they were to participate in the gigantic move. 

The 1st was scattered throughout an area of responsibility between the Iron 
Curtain and the Rhine in Bavaria, West German, while the 10th was located at 
historic Fort Riley, Kans. For the Big Red One it was a homecoming, since for 
the past 13 years it had served on foreign soil. And the newly reactivated 10th 
Division was back on its way overseas. It had left the European theater at the 
end of World War II, where it had distinguished itself in the Italian campaigns. 
The 1st is well known. Its beachheads in North Africa, Sicily, and Normandy 
were highlights of its 448 days of combat in World War II. 

With Gyroscope came new problems. It was to be a concurrent movement: 
soldiers traveling with their dependents. At the same time, it was vital that the 
ist Division’s mission in Seventh Army, United States Army, Europe, never be- 
come jeopardized by the movement. 

Briefly, this was the plan: the two divisions would exchange stations; the 
ist would leave its Bavarian caserns to the 10th and take over the reins at Fort 
Riley. Every 31 to 33 months the operation is to be repeated. The ist will 
again go overseas while the 10th will return to Fort Riley. The Regular Army 
man will stay with his unit. 

The rotation was accomplished in three increments of regimental combat 
teams plus elements of the separate units of the division, spaced 2 months apart. 
One reason for the spacing was to eliminate unforeseen “bugs” which might 
occur at the last moment, but primarily it was to keep up the combat effective- 
ness of the overseas unit. At no time during the move was the effectiveness of 
the overseas unit in doubt. Change of command ceremonies took place fre- 
quently on German soil. As soon as the arriving 10th Division unit had the ma- 
jority of troops, it took command. These units were attached to the Ist In- 
fantry Division, until September 27, 1955. On that date, the 10th Division took 
over in Europe and the 1st Division took over at Fort Riley. 


EXCHANGE ADVANCE PARTIES 


Advance parties were exchanged by both units. This was to allow time for 
incoming units to familiarize themselves with their new terrain and mis- 
sions and to accomplish the turnover of property. These advance parties moved 
by air with their dependents. They were instrumental in keeping the division 
overseas constantly combat ready. Their role was important. Advance parties 
arrived some 2 months prior to the arrival of their parent unit. Exchanges were 
made to include at least one officer and several enlisted personnel in each staff 
section and unit down to the company. 

The advance parties were there to learn, and what they learned they would 
pass on. Complete details of operation in Germany with the other NATO coun- 
tries, even down to the points of social life in a European country, were ex- 
plained. Perhaps the most useful item was the “tricks of the trade” everyone 
in the 1st Division was directed to pass on to his successor in the 10th, informal 
notes of the military operation in Europe which is different than that in the 
States and which was learned through experience. This paid dividends. 

With the advance parties in, the big problem remained: Moving the major- 
ity of the troops, their goods and families. The cooperation of post units—and 
especially for the 1st Division, Northern Area Command—played an important 
role in the move. 
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A BRIEF OF THE MOVEMENT 


Here is a brief of the movement: 

Four ships, spaced about a week’s sailing time apart, crossed the Atlantic 
bringing 10th Division troops and dependents in each increment. Their auto- 
mobiles and household goods, in most cases, were to arrive a few weeks later. 

Before the 10th Division ships docked, 1st Division families had traveled to 
the Bremerhaven port of embarkation where they were quartered. With com- 
plete individual gear, the 10th Division troops marched down the gangplanks to 
the waiting trains. Their families moved directly to separate trains. They 
were separated from their husbands and fathers for a little over 12 hours on 
the rail move from Bremerhaven to their home stations in Bavaria. It was the 
only time in the journey the 10th Division family was split. 

When the troop trains arrived at their home station’s Bahnhof (railroad 
station), special carriers took the troops immediately to their quarters. They 
moved in and immediately began to replace 1st Division troops. Here the ad- 
vance parties played their biggest roles. Officers and men from the 10th were 
already on hand. They knew the lay of the land and the local situation. 


FAMILIES ARRIVE 
* 


A few hours later the 10th Division family trains arrived. They were greeted 
by the joint 1st Division-Northern Area Command Operation Welcome, an out- 
growth of the Gyroscope. Met at the trains by 1st Division soldiers, they 
were escorted directly to their new apartments: clean rooms, sheets on the 
beds, property ready to be signed for, and even food in the pantries and refrig- 
erators. The food was ordered by the wife prior to her leaving the States and 
charged to her commissary bill. Privilege passes—commissary cards, cigarette 
ration cards and others—were ready and waiting. Many wives also found maids, 
previously employed by the 1st Division families, ready to be hired. It was 
simple and sincere—Operation Welcome. No big rush to get settled. The 
family was “at home” when it arrived. 

Some 12 hours after the first 10th Division troop train arrived the 1st Division 
soldiers boarded the same trains and went on to Bremerhaven. Arriving there 
the next morning, the Ist Division troops were embarked directly from the trains 
which brought them. The special gyrotrains halted a few yards from the gang- 
planks. making the boarding an easily controlled and rapid process. 

The women and children already at Bremerhaven followed without delay and 
joined their 1st Division sponsors aboard ship. The average time to embark troops 
and families was 3 hours. 


NAVY LIKED PLAN 


The Navy liked Gyroscope because the movement facilitated the handling of 
troops and families aboard ship through the already established chain of com- 
mand. The effectiveness was shown even in the lifeboat drills, where record 
times were set for troops moving to their stations. 

Once the 1st Division’s ships docked at New York, the next Gyroscope phase was 
to begin: the trek to Fort Riley. Units and a few dependents moved by rail. 
They boarded trains which were standing by as the ships docked. Many picked 
up their private automobiles and drove with their families to Fort Riley. Others 
were carried to railroad stations or overnight quarters if they planned to remain 
in New York for the day. Fifty percent of each increment received leave. 

During the move, approximately 6,500 men were dropped for separation at New 
York. More than 4,000 of these were inductees who had less than 90 days to 
serve. 

Behind the scenes, the problems for the Army started early. Gyroscope experts 
from the Department of the Army visited the two commands while staff groups 
from the divisions surveyed their now stations. 


G—1 HAS GYRO OFFICE 


The ist Division formed a central Gyroscope office, and because the move was 
primarily a personnel matter largely affecting morale, it was organized and 
directed by G—1. 

The exact number of men, family status, amount of household baggage, number 
of pets, and the health of the families had to be determined. Operation Baby 
Carriage grew from part of this. Sponsors of expectant mothers were reassigned 
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so they could mave prior to the critical period by ship. If this proved imprac- 
ticable, they were flown home with their sponsors. There were about 350 such 
cases. 

Equipment serviceability and shortages were found and corrected through 
technical inspections coordinated by Seventh Army, V Corps, and the 1st Divi- 
sion. 

Intensive reenlistment drives netted 1,185 men for permanent assignment with 
the Big Red One during a 90-day period. This shows the high appeal the Gyro- 
scope plan has, when compared to the average 120-150 enlistments in previous 
similar periods. An additional 3,500 men. not yet eligible for discharge, expressed 
their written desire to reenlist and remain with the division upon completion of 
their present enlistment. 


DIRECTIVE TOOK 78 PAGES 


A 78-page directive compiled by the 1st Division for its unit’s guidance was 
published and issued to unit commanders about 90 days prior to their departure. 
This directive provided instructions for all asnects of the move, including such 
items as pets, transfer of unit funds, the use of the European license plates in each 
of the States, and the prerotation training requirements. 

The First Division’s 8 million pounds of household goods and 3,200,000 pounds 
of hold baggage were an enormous project for the subareas under Northern Area 
Command’s direction. The only items not moved were TO & FE equipment and 
unit fund property which was surveyed and exchanged by company-size units. 
There were exceptions. Individual weapons and some unit-fund property of 
historical or public information value were rotated. 

To move the men, women and children and 350 pets—dogs, cats, birds and even 
a pair of monkeys—required 154 ’special 10-car trains in Europe and’ for the ad- 
vance parties, 30 transatlantic special flights. Enough paper to fill the G—1’s 
office from wall to wall, carpet to ceiling, was necessary for the more than 
250,000 copies of the 2-page movement orders. Each individual needed 35 
copies. Copies of orders had to be attached to household goods, hold baggage, 
automobiles, and duty-free postal parcels. The finance office needed copies and 
copies had to be presented for entry into the United States. 


CHANGE CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SCHEDULES 


Although the children might not have appreciated it then, special summer 
school classes were held so students could Gyroscope without falling behind in 
their studies. 

With the speed-up moving plans of Gyroscope, some 500 First Division men had 
to rush the papers for accomplishing their marriage to German girls. 

However, with ail the planning, some First Division problems remain. 

In Germany families for ranks and grades above E—4 found quarters available. 
To Big Red One families rotating to Fort Riley, only enough on-post quarters to 
house about 20 percent are available. This created a critical housing shortage 
which continues to exist. The work being done to solve this problem in conjunc- 
tion with civic officials is progressing but very slowly. 

Yet to most, Gyroscope provided them the opportunity to remain with their units 
and have a sense of belonging. Concurrent travel had a tremendous appeal. 
And unlike most moves, families knew where they were going 10 months prior to 
packing. They moved with their First Division friends and are with these 
same friends now. Most important, the troops like Gyroscope. 


ONE OF ARMY’S FINEST PLANS 


Maj. Gen. G. S. Meloy, Jr., First Division commanding general,- said Opera- 
tion Gyroscope is one of the finest plans the Army has yet developed for’ troop 
rotation in peacetime. 

“It particularly benefits the soldier with dependents,” he said. “When the 
housing problems are solved at the Army posts, then Gyroscope will be at its 
best.” 

General Meloy, who was with the division when Gyroscope started and until 
the end, said “The potential for expanding combat effectiveness by retaining a 
Regular Army NCO mobilization base with unit esprit, leadership and know-how 
will be extremely high with Gyroscope. 

“The Gyroscope plan improves the Army’s overall combat posture. We must 
protect it and insure its permanence. After trifling with the concept soon brings 
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the entire plan into disrepute with the very men we hope to retain permanently in 
our units—the NCO leader and enlisted specialist, the backbone of the Army.” 

On December 9, 1955, the First Division’s final special Gyro train arrived at 
Camp Funston, Fort Riley. It marked the completion of the First Division’s 
movement to the United States and the successful establishment of a new era 
in Army unit movements. 


PROBLEMS AND FAVORABLE RESULTS OF GYROSCOPE MOVEMENT 


Mr. *Ritry. What are some of the problems that you ran into and 
what were some of the favorable results that you observed in moving 
these divisions in toto? 

General Meroy. I think probably the most favorable aspect of it 
was the movement from Europe to Fort Riley, the entire distance, 
and as far as the career married individual was concerned, his family 
went right along with him. The arrangements for the trains, boats, 
and ships, and the arrangements from the ports to the new station 
worked out the way that we intended them to and the way they were 
planned. It was a movement that had never been seen before, or 
done that way before, as far as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you think that it contributed a lot to the morale? 

General Metoy. I am satisfied it is a big factor in improving morale. 

Mr. Rirey. I understand that you took between 5 and 6 months to 
complete the operation ? 

General Mretoy. That is correct, sir, the main bodies completed 
rotation in approximately that time. 

Mr. Ritey. In the next movement of this kind do you think that you 
can reduce the time? 

General Metoy. We have already reduced it by closing the gaps be- 
tween the time movements. We were the first units to be gyroscoped, 
so they allowed an extra amount of time in case something occurred 
between increments in order to make corrections before the next in- 
crement moved. For instance, the first element of my main body left 
Europe in the first part of July and did not close out of Europe until 
the last part of November, and did not close into Riley until about the 
10th of December. So that was a period of some extent, from roughly 
July until December, when the division was not intact, as far as my 
division was concerned, or as far as the 10th Division was concerned. 

The picture in Europe was not affected that way because the 10th 
Division, the element that was there, wasa part of the 1st Division in 
Europe, and vice versa as far as Fort Riley was concerned. 

Mr. Rirxy. The plan is to leave each division in its respective loca- 
tion for 33 or 34 months; is that right ? 

General Mrtoy. That is correct. It is predicated upon the time 
that an inducted man has overseas, which is roughly 17 months, and 
twice that for two increments of inductees, plus a month of travel time 
in there. 

Mr. Riy. What were some of the problems involved? I am think- 
ing of the unfavorable ones, the ones that caused you some concern? 

General Metoy. We were concerned all the way through in meeting 
our deadline schedule with the trains and the person, and the ship 
and the person match the right time at the right place. The problem 
was mainly a problem of managements That is what it amounted to. 
It took a lot of time and effort. We had to feel our way as we went 
along. As I say, I am most happy with the success of the movement. 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS 


The biggest problem is a matter of housing which is not peculiar to 
our division, or the 1st Division. It is just peculiar to the situation 
worldwide, particularly in States as compared to overseas. I believe 
when the housing problem is licked there should be no problems of 
any magnitude concerning Gyroscope. 

Mr. Kinrey. You have had adequate housing in Germany / 

General Metoy. Yes. We had enough housing in Germany. The 
10th Division got 400 more sets of quarters in Germany than we 
were occupying at the time they took over from us. 

Mr. Ruzy. They got 400 more sets than they were occupying in 
Fort Riley ? 

General Meroy. No, than we were in Germany. 

Mr. Rizey. Did they get more sets of quarters in Germany than 
they were occupying in Fort Riley before they were transferred ? 

General Mexoy. I cannot answer for the 10th Division. I do not 
believe they did. I believe that they got a better picture in Europe 
than they had in Fort Riley. 

Mr. Rizey. That is what I mean. They got more accommodations 
overseas than they had at the post in this country ? 

General Metoy. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Ritey. You had a rougher problem in getting your people 
quartered in Fort Riley than they did in Europe. 

General Mretoy. A great deal rougher. The quarters at Riley are 
rather limited. There are some quarters under program now for con- 
struction; I think 433 Capehart houses are programed for Fort Riley. 
There are also 126 houses under an appropriation contract, I believe, to 


be built at Fort Riley in the next year. There are 400 Wherry houses 
at Fort Riley now and 297 permanent houses. 

The community support is listed at 1,780. That is the ceiling in 
some ways because sometimes that community support is just the 


sharing of a kitchen facility, or a bath facility, and frequently that 
is the case. 


TIMING OF SECOND GYROSCOPE OPERATION 


Mr. Rizey. What will be your next Gyroscope movement? Do you 
have anything programed ? 

General Meroy. I am not involved in it any more. I guess the 
11th Airborne is the next one to move from Fort Campbell, Ky., re- 
placing the 5th Division in Europe, and that would be the next Gyro- 
scope movement. That has already started, I believe. 

Colonel Ketter. That is 2 months in progress already. The last 
increment of the 11th Airborne Division should leave the United 
States this month. 

General Mretoy. You asked about the shortening of the overall time 
gap, and that has happened in this case. Instead of having 2 months 
between movements they are having 1 month this time. 

Mr. Rizey. You think that you will move them in about how 
long? How long will it take to complete the second operation ? 

Colonel Keizer. The tail end of the 5th Division should close in to 
the United States in early April. That would be the last boatload. 

Mr. Rey. And it was started when? 
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Colonel Ketier. It should commence around the 23d of this month. 
It all depends upon shipping time and how the boats arrive. They 
are normally stationed about 4 days apart on arrival and departure 
from overseas, and there is about 9 days’ travel time to the States. 

Mr. Ritey. But the overall operation took how long—3 or 4 months ? 

Colonel Ketter. 3 months. It is generally considered to be 3 
months. 

Mr. Rimxy. Against approximately 5 months in the first one? 

Colonel Ketter. Yes. As General Meloy has explained, we are 
doing it by monthly increments in this instance, and the initial ele- 
ments of the 11th Airborne Division took off, as I recall, on the 12th 
of January. 

Mr. Fioop. You were here a year ago, I remember, and you told 
us that you were the commanding officer of the outfit that was in 
Europe at the time? 

General Mrxoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Your opposite number was here and he was taking the 
outfit from Fort Riley ? 

General Mretoy. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. After you left here you went over. You were there 
when they started to come in? 

General Metoy. At Fort Riley ? 

Mr. Fioop. In Germany. 

General Metoy. I was there when the Tenth Division started 
coming it. 

Mr: Froop. When they started coming in from Riley ? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the first problem that you met in Germany 
at your level, as the commanding officer of your division? What was 
your first problem ? 

General Metoy. There was no particular Gyroscope problem other 
than the matter of training and bringing the training status of the 
elements of the 10th Division up to the status we desired in Europe. 
You see, they had not finished their complete training cycle when they 
arrived. 

Mr. Frioop. The 10th ? 

General Metoy. The 10th. My job was to throw the balance of 
their training at them as fast as they could take it, and get them up. 


DIVISION MOVED IN THREE INCREMENTS 


Mr. Froop. What percentage of the Tenth did you take into your 
division before you started to move any of your crowd out? 

General Metoy. We moved over in what we called increments of 
about a third of a division at a time. They came on four separate 
ships, plus the advance party arriving by air, which was rather an 
insignificant group. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, forget about the advance party. The first ship- 
load came in to where? 

General Metoy. Bremerhaven. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the only port they came into ? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they come in on one transport ? 
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General Metoy. Each increment, which was the third of a division, 
was roughly a regimental combat team, plus a few other elements 
of a division. 

Mr. Fioop. They came in on one ship ? 

General Mrtoy. There were four ships involved in moving all of 
that, but only one ship per day. 

Mr. Fxoop. In the first movement ¢ 

General Menor. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the time element between the four ships that 
came into Bremerhaven? How far apart were they ? 

General Mretoy. Roughly 3 days apart, or 4 days apart. 

Mr. Fioop. So you could clean out one ship onto the train before the 
next one came in ¢ 

General Metoy. There was a constant turnaround. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they bring the trains into Bremerhaven ¢ 

General Menor. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You brought the trains right to the docks at Bremer- 
haven ? 

General Metoy. Yes. Here would be a ship right here and the 
railroad track right here. They marched right down the gangplank 
and onto the train. 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Frioop. What about the dependents? 

General Mertoy. The same thing. Our dependents were a bit 
different. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about theirs. They went off the ship into 
the train at the dock? 


General Menor. Yes. 

Mr. Fxioop. And started for your base? 

General Metoy. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. How far away was that? 

General Mexoy. An overnight trip; about a 14-hour train trip. 

Mr. Fioop. And the dependents were right along with them? 

General Metoy. The dependents and the troops did not ride on the 
same train. 

Mr. Fioop. No? But they were on the same ship? 

General Menoy. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. The troops were on one train and the dependents on 
another train ? 

General Metoy. Right sir. That is the only time that the depend- 
ents and the sponsors were separated. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they move the same night from the same dock into 
the same area ? 

General Mexoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fxoop. So the first train came into your base and the dependents 
were within reason right behind them ? 

General Metoy. Yes; about a 6-hour lag. 

Mr. Fioop. Within reason ? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It would not matter one way or the other whether it was 
longer or shorter ? 

Genera] Metoy. No. 
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Mr. Fioop. What about the dependents’ baggage, the cats and dogs, 
and everything else; where were they ¢ 

General Mrtoy. We handled them. They were on the same ship 
with the dependents. 

Mr. Fioop. You put them all on the same train ? 

General Metoy. Right. We had a little dog baggage car. 

Mr. Frioop. You were there when they landed the first time? 

General Metoy. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. How did it look? 

General Metoy. Fine. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS FROM BREMERHAVEN 


Mr. Fioop. You had no trouble with the troops. You got the troops 
on. What happened then ? 

General Metoy. The troop train was the first to leave Bremerhaven. 
It left late that afternoon because that is generally the time the ships 
dock. It went down to where our station was. It so happened that 
the first train went into Schweinfurt where my unit was located. They 
got there very early the next morning. The first train arrived at about 
5a.m. We were there to meet them. We had our buses lined up right 
beside the train. They. got.off the train and onto the bus and rode up 
to the billets. Our people had gotten out of the billets and had the 
name tags on the doors for the noncoms. 

Mr. Fioop. You were really showing off ? 

General Metoy. Yes. We were trying to make them welcome there. 
We moved out of the billets entirely so that they moved right from 
the bus that brought them to the train into the village. We served 
the first meal. That was a breakfast. We used our cooks, and so 
forth. They had to take over for the next meal because our people 
started going out to get on the train. Thesame train that they arrived 
on took our men back to Bremerhaven. 

Mr. Fioop. The first movement of your Third going out got on the 
same train ¢ 

General Metoy. Right, and went back to Bremerhaven. 

a Fioop. How long after the first unit came in did your unit 
leave? 

General Metoy. Roughly 10 hours. It could be done a little sooner. 

Mr. Fxoop. It did not matter? 

General Metoy. No. I would have liked to move them right away 
because the two got mixed up a bit. 

Mr. Fioop. Besides that it was all right ? 

General Mretoy. The two units got mixed up a bit and there was a 
chance of a little argument about who was the best unit while they 
were both together in the same place. 

Mr. Fioop. But there was no problem other than the normal ones? 

General Metoy. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you at the dock when that first ship came in? 
Were you at Bremerhaven ? 

General Metoy. No. I could not make Bremerhaven. General 
Hart, who is the Fifth Corps commander, was there. EF was at the 
first train when it arrived in Schwein furt. 

Mr. Froop. What happened when the troop train pulled out? The 
ship and the dependents were left. 
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General Mrroy. The sponsors were right there to put them on the 
train which followed the troop train by about 4 hours. 

Mr. Froop. Was there any trouble? What was the scuttlebutt ? 

General Metoy. It was well handled. It was good. There was no 
complaint atall. Iam not kidding you. 


REACTION OF TROOPS AND DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. What did the women have to say ? 

General Me.toy. They never had such a nice movement, or as pleasant 
and happy a movement. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you talk to any of the wives of the oldtimers? 

General Metoy. They never had a movement like that before. 

Mr. Fioop. At the general officer level, and officers up to colonels, 
how did they feel about it ? 

General Mexoy. The officers felt the same way. It was a happy and 
satisfied response. 

Mr. Fioop. You got one-third of the dependents in on the same 
day. When they got to Schweinfurt, what did you do with them? 

General Metoy. They were met. We even had them tagged, a card 
on them that showed who they were, what unit they were going to, and 
we had an individual sponsor to greet them, help them off the train, 
take care of their hand baggage and generally put them in a private 
automobile which took them to their quarters where they were assigned. 


ASSIGNMENT OF QUARTERS 


Mr. Fioop. The assignment of all quarters, military and dependent 
personnel, had all been worked out ¢ 

General Metoy. Yes. They knew before they left Fort Riley where 
they were going to be. They knew the quarters they were going to get. 

Mr. Fioop. At your base ¢ 

General Metoy. At my base. 

Mr. Fioop. And it worked out pretty much that way ? 

General Metoy. Yes. They had already put in a grocery list which 
we had gotten for them and put it in their iceboxes. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no. 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Was that cute, or is that the way it is supposed to work? 

General Meoy. That isthe way it is supposed to work. 

Mr. Frioop. And there were no objections to what they found in 
their refrigerators ? 

General Me.toy. Not unless they changed their minds. 

Mr. Fioop. They gave the orders before they left Riley ? 

General Mevoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They were sent off to you, and your quartermaster peo- 
ple had it all purchased and stacked in their refrigerators in the 
dependents’ quarters before they arrived ¢ 

General Mexoy. That is correct. 


ARRIVAL OF SECOND SHIP 


Mr. Fioop. And 3 days later the next ship came into Bremerhaven ? 
General Mevoy. Roughly that. 
Mr. Fioop. About 3 days? 
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General Menor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the same thing happened ? 

General Metoy. And the same cycle repeated itself, and it did for 
each of the four ships. 

Mr. Fioop. The same thing transpired both at your base and Bre- 
merhaven on all the trains? 

General Mevoy. Right, sir. 

Mr, Frioop. And how many did you have left over after the move- 
ment was over? How many extras, or ones that you did not figure on? 
How.many extra kids, or wives, or what ? 

General Metoy. Well, it so happened that we did not have any extra. 

Mr. Fioop. No extra wives on the trip? 

General Metoy. We did have some funny things happen. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I am trying to find out. 

General Mretoy. I remember watching a bus pull out of Wurtzberg 
at our base station and the sergeant had quite a few kids. He got 
them all on the bus, he thought, and he sat down. You could see him 
breathe a sigh of relief, and when a bus pulled out there was one 
of his kids waving goodbye. 

Mr. Fioop. What was he doing there? I thought that he was with 
the troops. 

General Mrtoy. He was married and in those cases we could let 
them travel like that. It was an advance party. 

Mr. Fxioop. When the troopship came in Bremerhaven you put the 
troops on one train ? 

General Metoy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And they shoved off several hours later, the dependents 
following? 

General Metoy. Let me qualify that to say that enough sponsors 
stayed with the women to help them get through the train trip. We 
also had to retain a command group with the troop train so that it 
was not a 100-percent separation. 

Mr. Fioop. That was just a general idea? 

General Metoy. That was the general idea. 

Mr. Froop. There are always certain exceptions for various good 
reasons ? 

General Metoy. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. You had your cadres on the dependents train plus so 
many men who went with their families? 

General Mexoy. To help all the families. 

Mr. Fioop. They got a good break ? 

General Metoy. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Or did they ? 

General Metoy. I do not know. I heard no complaint. 


DEPARTURE OF FIRST DIVISION 


_ Mr. Froop. You got your first 3 or 4 shiploads and all of their 
baggage, and they are at Schweinfurt, and in the meantime you had 
shipped back all the trainloads on those days when they came into 
your outfit ? 

General Meroy. Right. 


Mr. Froop. Did those transports stay at Bremerhaven for a week 
or 10 days? 
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General Metoy. Until my people got from Schweinfurt to Bremer- 
haven and on the transport. 


Mr. Froop. The first transport would sail the minute that she was 
filled ? 

General Me.oy. Right. 

Mr. F.oop. And 3 or 4 days later the same thing ? 

General Meroy. Right. 

Mr. Froop. So they were all gone, dependents, dogs, cats, and every- 
thing, cleaned right out, including the refrigerators ? 

General Metoy. Right. We tried to work out a system of letting 
the people at Riley leave their pets and we leave our pets in Europe 
and make the trade, but we could not sell that. 

Mr. Froop. I would imagine not. It was a good try 

How long after the last ship left with the last of the 10th did the 
first ship of the next one-third come into Bremerhaven ? 

General Mretoy. How long between the time the last ship or the 
first ship departed from Br emerhaven ? 

Mr. Fioop. Until the next out of the 10th 

General Metoy. About 6 weeks. I left Bremerhaven on the 28th 
of September and the next ship of the 10th Division arrived in Brem- 
erhaven on about the 11th or 12th of November. 

Mr. Fioop. You left with the tail end of your outfit ? 

General Metoy. The tail end of the second third. 





ARRIVAL OF SECOND INCREMENT 


Mr. Fioop. You were there when the head of the second third 
came in ¢ 

General Mreroy. Of the 10th Division. General Martin took over 
command. 

Mr. Fioop. And the same operation, about 3 or 4 days between the 
ships? 

General Metoy. The same thing. 

Mr. Fioop. About the same number of ships? 

General Metoy. The same number, the same ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Into the same port? 

General Metroy. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. When the second third of the 1st Division 

General Meroy. Of the 10th Division. 

Mr. Fioop. It was the same operation, trains, dependents, and the 
some thing all over again ? 

General Metoy. Repeated the third time. 

Mr. Fioop. Did it work out just as smoothly ? 
a Mevoy. Perhaps a trifle better. We had learned a few 
things 

Mr. Fioop. A few bugs? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. How long between the tail of the first going out and 
the head of the 10th coming in for the final third ? 

General Metoy. About the same time. 

Mr. Froop. It was planned that way ? 


General Metoy. Yes. We had a schedule that we made out for 
the whole thing. 
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AVERAGE CROSSING TIME 


Mr. Fioop. How long did it take each ship to cross? 

General Mevoy. About 9 days, depending on the weather. 

Mr. Fxioop. The average run / 

General Mrtoy. They were shooting for that time just to keep the 
schedule. 

Mr. FLoop. Where did you get off her ? 

General Metoy. New York. 

Mr. Fioop. All in New York? 

General Mrnoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It was a New York to Bremerhaven run? 

General Mexoy. A ship run. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you do any better if you scattered them along 
several ports? Was that talked about? Was there any value in it? 

General Metoy. No, I do not think that they could have done any 
better. If they had had more ships available perhaps they could have 
collapsed the time a little. I think the New York port facilities were 
better able to handle a big thing like this than any other port. That 
would be my estimate of it. 


ARRIVAL OF FIRST DIVISION IN BROOKLYN 


Mr. Fioop. You left from the Brooklyn area ¢ 

General Mexoy. Yes, and right there, for instance, we got off the 
ship and went to special trains on the pier for those who went by 
train. 

Mr. Fioop. When you came over here at the end of the second third 
of your outfit, who took over there then? 

General Mrtoy. The commander of the 10th Division. He had 
two-thirds of his division there. 

Mr. Fioop. In Germany, and one-third of yours? 

General Mevoy. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. When you came back over here, how did you come, fly 

General Menoy. By ship. I wanted to go through the routine. I 
had flown twice. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, in the operations from now on you will not 
fly ? 

General Meroy. Not necessarily, sir. There was nothing to be 
gained particularly by flying. 

Mr. FLoop. No advantage? 

General Metoy. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You came back on one of the four transports with the 
second third of your outfit. You came into Brooklyn. The train 
was waiting for you at Brooklyn. Everybody got on the train ? 

General Metoy. Well, in Brooklyn in our case, we tried to give 
as many people leave as wanted it. We sort of told them to reassemble 
at Fort Riley. There were a tremendous number of people that 
bought private cars. If we had moved them by train to Riley, they 
would have had to come back from Riley to pick up their cars, so we 
turned as many people loose as we could in Brooklyn to either take 
their leave, or pick up their car and drive it directly to Riley. They 
had a time allowance for doing that. 

Mr. Froop. That was worked out before they left Germany ? 
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General Me.toy. Yes; and their car was there waiting for them 
in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Did it come on the same ship they came on? 

General Mevoy. Generally a ship ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. That had to be worked out ? 

General Metoy. That had to be fixed, figured, and scheduled. For 
instance, we had to get the cars to Bremerhaven from our station 
in Germany. I think they were 3 weeks ahead of time. 

Mr. Fioop. Pretty generally you were looking at the morale advan- 
tage of thisthing. I suppose that you had that in mind ? 

General Mexoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You had this car business to take care of. These people 
were still Americans and automobiles are a very important weapon 
if you point them properly. 

General Metoy. And there was tremendous pressure from the car 
salesmen in Europe. Here was a golden opportunity to sell a lot 
of cars to people coming back to the States—to trade cars there. 

Mr. Fioop. Were they going to bring back foreign cars? 

General Mextoy. Buying new cars in New York. 

Mr. Fioop. Arrangements were being made to buy new cars in 
New York? 

General Metoy. Turning a car in in Europe to a General Motors 
agent, or a Chrysler agent, and picking up a new one at the port, and 
the new ones were in every case waiting for them. 

Mr. Fioop. General Motors got in on that one too? 

General Mevoy. They all got in on it. 

Mr. Fioop. So they had the opportunity to have private enterprise 
exercise itself in Brooklyn in selling cars to whoever wanted them 
in these outfits ? 

General Metoy. That is right. 


GRANTING OF LEAVE 


Mr. Fioop. Did all of them have leave coming? 

General Mrtoy. Pretty nearly all. I would say 90 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. To all intents and purposes, yes? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody had to work, but 90 percent were free ? 

General Metoy. We tried to examine that. It was my decision on 
how to handle it, whether to hold 50 percent until we got to Riley 
and make it sort of an alternating proposition, 50 percent now and 
50 percent a month from now to take leave, or let everybody that 
could take leave and then get to work when they got to Riley. and I 
decided to turn everybody loose who needed leave, or who could take 
leave. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you right? 

General Mexoy. I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you do it again ? 

General Metoy. I would doit the same way again. 

Mr. Fioop. How many months have you had to find that out? 

General Mexoy. Since last August. 

Mr. Fioop. And the last movement of the last third each way was no 
problem at all. It was just the last movement ? 

General Metoy. That is right, just repeating the cycle. 
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ARRIVAL OF 18ST DIVISION AT FORT RILEY 


Mr. Fioop. Now, you arrived at Fort Riley. What was the situation 
in Riley? Were they as good as you were ? 

General Metoy. Within their means; yes. They did not have quite 
the facilities to provide us. Our arrival was a completely different 
thing than in Europe. In Europe the 10th Division elements arrived 
at one time, and they arrived on a firm schedule that we could count on, 
whereas the arrival of my people at Riley was dependent upon how 
much leave they had coming. They were constantly trickling in. 
There was no mass arrival except for a few troop trains. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that good ? 

General Metoy. It made it more difficult on the people at Riley to 
plan a welcome, plan a controlled welcome. 

Mr. Froop. As between the 2 things, making it more difficult for the 
control people at Riley to accept your outfit coming in, or the morale 
advantage, if there was one, of giving 90 percent of your outfit leave in 
Brooklyn, how would the equities balance out ? 

General Mretoy. I would still do it the same way. I do not mean to 
indicate that the welcome was not a good one. 

Mr. Froop. I know what you mean. All things being equal, you 
would still do it the same way ? 

General Meroy. Yes. 


FORT RILEY HOUSING PLAN 


Mr. Fioop. What was the big problem at Riley other than housing ? 
You did not have enough houses in Riley, is that it, for the dependents? 
You had a housing problem at Riley ? 

General Meroy. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Was it bad ? 

General Metoy. I would say that is the problem. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is still the problem, is it not? 

General Mrioy. Yes. We do not have enough. It is not peculiar 
to Riley. That is just a situation that exists worldwide, but particu- 
larly stateside living is not quite as good as it is overseas for the troops. 
It is perhaps a trifle more expensive than it is overseas. 

Mr. Froop. That problem has nothing to do with Gyroscope. 

General Metoy. You should not associate it with Gyroscope. 

Mr. Fioop. There was a problem in connection with the next Gyro- 
scope, and the other Gyroscope at this end, the stateside end. More 
attention must be paid immediately to this question, regardless of 
where the responsibility is, there must be a better cushion at this end 
to receive the dependents with regard to this housing problem; is that 
it? 

General Mrevoy. That is my opinion; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You know; is that not it? 

General Mevoy. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know; that is right. 

General Metoy. The next time at Riley, just on what we know now, 
there will be 559 more houses than when I got there. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have that much of a cushion extra now at Riley? 

General Meroy. It is programed. 
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Mr. Fioop. Your advice is, regardless of where the base is, whether 
Riley or Meade, particular attention must be given to this question of 
providing a better margin for error and a cushion on the dependents 
housing, and more attention must be given to the morale factor that 
is involved in this contrasting change? It is not so good as it was 
over there, the picnic is over, the servants are gone, and this is going 
to be tough. 

General Metoy. And a lot of people had been over there for a long 
time and have forgotten what existed here in the States. That is what 
it amounts to. 

Mr. Fioop. Back to the frontier. That is going to be a problem. 
After all the hullaballoo is over, we wind up with a psychological 
problem ? 

General Menor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There will have to be some conditioning done at the 
other end and you will have to point out to them that they are going 
back to the horrors of a less civilized country and that they had better 
get ready for it? 

General Mexoy. I do not think that I could buy that. 

Mr. Fioop. No; I understand. Apparently we have that. 

General Mevoy. I still like it here in the States. 

Mr. Foon. But for the boys who are going to work on the job from 
now on, that is a headache—the reaction here after they get back. 

General Metoy. They have been living well over there. 

Mr. Frioop. That is right. When you are living away from home 
they ought to live a little higher on the hog. There must be some 
compensations. 

General Mexoy. I will buy that, too. 

Mr. Fioop. With the honeymoon over we must give more attention 
to that end of it, if the morale is to be so important in this gyroscope 
and it obviously is. 


INITIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 10TH DIVISION IN GERMANY 


What was the gimmick at the other end? What were the things 
wrong with it from Martin’s point of view? You are no mouthpiece 
for Martin, but what did he find? ‘What did you hear about it? 

General Mevoy. He found a terrific amount of hard work ahead 
in assimilating and taking over the tactical mission there. As I say, 
we brought these advance parties over and they were selected by a 
for two reasons: one, to take over my property in the name of the 
10th Division so that the 10th Division would just pick it up when 
they got there. 

Mr. Fioop. How long were those advanced outfits that were flown 
over there brigaded with your crowd before the first echelon moved in? 

General Metoy. About 60 days. 

Mr. Fioon. Is that enough ? 

General Metoy. We asked for 45 to 60 days. It is enough. 

Mr. Foon. It is still enough ? 

General Metvoy. Yes. I do not think that you need quite that much 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. No? 

General Metoy. You see, we were on aslow schedule. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you talked to Martin since you left over there? 
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General Me.oy. Just through correspondence. He is very happy. 

Mr. FLoop. What did you talk about ? 

General Metoy. One of the problems characteristic of any two units, 
and I do not think it is one that is of any moment, is each unit suspects 
the other on this business of property and of not quite doing as fair 
as I did to you. 

Mr. Fioop, You are both right. 

General Mretoy. That was the major squawk there. 

Mr. Fioop. But there was nothing peculiar about that to Gyroscope. 

General Metoy. No. 

Mr. Mitier. That is pretty age-old. 

General Me.oy. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. It has nothing to do with this operation, no more or less 
than usual ? 

General Mreroy. No; I do not think so; in fact, I think less than 
usual. 


FIRST DIVISION PROGRAM AT FORT RILEY 


Mr. Fioop. What did you do with all these troops when you got 
them at Riley ? 

General Mrvoy. I had several jobs to do. We had to get settled 
and squared away. The first group that got there had to go into 
extensive preparation to train inductees. “We had not been doing 
any of that in Europe. We had just been maintaining our combat 
status in Europe. 

Mr. FLoop, You mean replacements for your outfit / 

General Metoy. No. I went into a training program there of just 
training inductees like they do at Jackson, or any place. I trained 
new men brought in from the draft. 

Mr. Fioop. That was a new operation for your outfit. 

General MeLtoy. My people had never done that. It took about a 
month of preliminary training to train my instructors. 

Mr. Forp. You did not get them right from the selection centers; 
you got them after their basic training ? 

General Mretoy. No; I got them for basic training. I got them, 
however, from Fort Wood, where they had been about a week and that 
was what they call a processing center. They had had no training, 
just enough so that they could get from one place to another. 

Mr. Forp. Is that what was contemplated in the gyroscope opera- 
tion originally ? 

General Mretoy. That does not necessarily associate itself with gyro- 
scope as such. It is a job handed my division when we were gyro- 
scoped. 

Mr. Forp. That group of selectees will be in your unit 17 months? 

General Mrtoy. That particular group was there only 8 weeks. 
Then I shipped them on to other places. I just did basic training 
for them. 

Mr. Forp. That was not a function that was originally contemplated 
in gyroscope, as I understand it. 

General Meroy. Yes, I think so. 

Colonel Ketter. It is a function contemplated under the gyroscope 
operation and certain divisions of the general reserve will conduct 
individual replacement training. 
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Mr. Muruer. It is just an exchange of missions. They had a tac- 
tical mission. They relieve you in a tactical mission over there and 
you relieve them in a training mission over here? It happened to be 
what the division had to do. That has nothing to do with gyro- 
scope. 

Genet Me toy. It is not to be associated with gyroscope. 

Colonel Ketuer. It is simply because they are divisions of the gen- 
eral reserve, and therefore must perform that training. 

Mr. Forp. Then it is contemplated that this division will be here 
for 34 or 35 months? 

General Mexoy. It is planned that gyroscope divisions will be in 
the States for 31 months, then rotate overseas where they will remain 
33 months. 

Mr. Forp. And it goes overseas someplace. When do you start 
building up your division for overseas duty ; at the end of 18 months? 

General Metoy. No. It will be 6 months before we will be due to 
rotate again. 

Mr. Forp. You do not start building up to replace a division over- 
seas until 6 months before you are shipped over ? 

General Mrtoy. If you want to talk about specific units now, this 
is classified information. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXCHANGE OF HARDWARE 


Mr. Fioop. What did Martin do? What was his job when you 
finally got out of there and he had the 10th over there? What does 


he do the first morning after your crowd are gone? Was your hard- 
ware there? 

General Metor. Yes. I took over his hardware over here at Fort 
Riley. He has the same job I had. He had a tactical mission on the 
assigned front there in the Seventh Army plan. 

Mr. Froop. Whose is the toughest job, yours or Martin’s on that 
kind of a deal, starting out cold ? 

General Metoy. I would think his. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you a part of that line when you were there? 

General Metoy. We were the first people to get shot at if something 
happened. 

PAPERWORK OPERATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. What about the paperwork, pay and allowances, and 
all that labyrinth of paperwork which is Russia’s favorite weapon 
against our success in the future ? 

General Mrtoy. Well, it worked out remarkably well because it 
was a unit movement where we were dealing with our own teams 
and our own people. There was a minimum of trouble there. For 
example, the same finance and pay people traveled with us and paid 
the same people they had been paying all along, so there was no trans- 
fer of aan from one place to another. The records went right 
along with the unit. So I think in the main there was less trouble 
than on an ordinary rotation basis. 

The only thing we brought home was our individual equipment and 
furniture of historical value or of value to a unit because of its tra- 
ditional connection. For instance, dayrooms, we had an arrangement 
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whereby we evaluated objectively the value of what we had in our 
dayrooms in Germany. At Fort Riley they did the same thing, and 
we compared it, and if they had $200 worth and we had $1,000 worth, 
there was a transfer of $800 we brought back with us. 

Mr. Fioop. You really worked that one out. 

General Metoy. Yes, sir; we tried to. 


SUCCESS OF GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Froop. After all the time and money spent in trying to make 
this thing work out; was it worth the time and money ? 

General Menoy. I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. This must have cost a lot of money and man-hours. 
Now that it has all taken place, can you evaluate it? Was it worth 
what it cost ? 

General Metnoy. I believe it was from several aspects. I will name 
two. The 10th Division, once it completes its advance training that it 
did not have an opportunity to finish at Fort Riley, will be intact for 
17 months. My unit was faced with this individual rotation and dur- 
ing 10 months before this started I had about 12,000 individual people 
go in and out of the unit. That would be 24,000 pieces of paper trans- 
action. Every day your lineup was changed on you. The 10th Divi- 
sion is there and it will be the same organization for 17 months. Then 
they will have the major upheaval where they will lose the original 
inductees they took with them, but the 1st Division, that will have 
trained those people, will replace those. 

Mr. Fioop. As I recall, the replacements have already been inte- 
grated and have been given some training in the history and esprit 
of the outfit they were going into? 

General Metoy. They have not started that yet. 

Mr. Froop. That is the idea? 

General Mertoy. Yes, and that, I am sure, is the concept and the 
i who ere doing the training will know what the people on the 

ine are doing. 


HEALTH CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. What about health problems? Are there any mass 
health problems at either end? 

General Mrtoy. No, sir. We traveled with our own doctors. The 
Navy liked it tremendously because it was the first time they had 
organization leaders on their ships so the transport people were most 
happy with it. They broke all Finds of records with lifeboat drills 
and all of that because they had their normal command supervision. 

Mr. Fioop. You seem to be even more pleased with it than a year 
ago? 

General Metoy. I am very happy with it and I hope it is here to 
stay. 

VIEWPOINT OF A COMPANY COMMANDER 


Mr. Fioop. Captain, where are you from? 

Captain Pacer. Wisconsin, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We were talking about milk and cheese the other day. 
Are you a Regular Army officer ? 

Captain Paget. No, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. You are a reservist ? 

Captain Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Fioov. How long have you been in this man’s Army ¢ 

Captain Pace. Going on 11 years. 

Mr. Fioov. What is your command? 

Captain Pacer. A company. 

Mr. Fioop. A full company ? 

Captain Pacgen. Yes. 

ma Fioop. How long were you in Germany with the outfit? 

Captain Pacer. Approximately a year and a half. 

Mr. Fioop. In Germany ? 

Captain Pacer. Yes... 

Mr. Fioop. And you came back with your own company ? 

Captain Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Did you get on the train with the company in Germany ? 

Captain Pacen. | put the unit on the train. I had a peculiar prob- 
lem in that we had a new baby just before the unit was scheduled to 
come home, and we stayed until the baby was ready to be moved. 

Mr. Froop. That is not peculiar from what I hear. Did your wife 
and child go with you to Bremerhaven ? 

Captain Pacei. We flew back. 

Mr. Fioop. You and your wife and child flew back together ? 

Captain Pacer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But your officers came.back with the company ? 

Captain Pacer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And if it had not been for the timing of the baby you 
and your wife and family would have come back on the boat with the 
rest. of the company ? 

Captain Pacen. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. You went to Fort Riley? 

Captain Pace. We went to Fort Meade. 

General Meroy. He is with the Second Cavalry unit that went over- 
seas to take this one’s place. 

Mr. Fioop. You were not part of this First Division ? 

Captain Pacer. No. 

Mr. Fioop. The Gyroscope crowd that took your place in Ger- 
many, you took their place at Fort Meade? 

Captain Pacex. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. How did it work out? 


HOUSING FACILITIES AT FORT MEADE 


Captain Pace... We had the same general problem in that the quar- 
ters facilities at Fort Meade are not as good as those in Germany. 
There is a different standard in quarters in that some are converted 
barracks and others are apartments. Even the lowest enlisted man in 
Germany for the most part had a house of his own or an apartment, 
but if it was an apartment it was a good-sized one. There were no 
permanent type Goveivleinint quarters available to enlisted men at 
Fort Meade; there were only converted barracks. There were some 
Wherry housing apartments available. 

Mr. Froop. For enlisted men and dependents ? 
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Captain Paceu. Yes, sir. There were quarters for the regimental 
command and then there was Wherry-type housing, and they listed 
housing available that was being vacated. 

Mr. Fioop. The Third Army was the outfit that gyroscoped you in 
Germany ? 

Captain Pace. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What about the possibility, when the group from Fort 
Meade moved to Germany, of other people in Fort Meade moving in 
and taking those quarters so that when you got to Fort Meade they 
would not “be available, or were they earmarked for you? 

Captain Pace.. They were earmarked. They told us there would 
be so many quarters available when we got back here. We were even 
assigned to quarters before we got here. 

Mr. Forp. So that there was full compliance with the agreement 
with you in Germany / 

Captain Pagex. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the fact the quarters were not as good as in Ger- 
many had nothing to do with Gyroscope. It is just the way it is. 

Captain Pace. That is the same problem we would have had 
under any replacement. 

Mr. FLoop. How many men in your outfit ? 

Captain Pacer. We have an authorized strength of 147. When we 
got to Fort Meade, we had approximately 50. 

Mr. Fioop. So when your outfit came back the tour of duty of half 
of your outfit was completed ? 

Captain Paget. About half of them had completed their perma- 
nent service and were scheduled for discharge in a month. 

Mr. Fioop. So you had to beef up your outfit again ¢ 
Captain Pacen. Yes, sir. 


ATTITUDE OF OFFICERS TOWARD GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Fioop. What is the talk among the wives and your brother offi- 
cers, lieutenants and captains, about this Operation Gyroscope as far 
as you know ? 

Captain Pagen. Most of them are very much in favor of the opera- 
tion. Of course, it is not primarily designed for the officer because 
the officer’s career varies so much that it is not feasible for him to stay 
in one unit. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the scuttlebutt among them ? 

Captain Pace.. They like it because it builds up a pride in their 
unit, they know their job, and deal with the same people in relation to 
that ‘job. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you hear from the NCO’s and enlisted men at 
your level ? 

Captain Pace... For the most part the comments I have heard are 
very favorable. We have right now a situation where more men 
want to get into the Gy roscope than we can take in. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the women ? 

Captain Paget. They are very much in favor of it because they get 
assistance while they are moving. 

Mr. Foon. It looks as if the thing might work, then? 
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Captain Pacen. It looks basically all right. 

Mr. Froop. What is the big squawk at any level outside of this 
housing thing, which apparently is the Achilles’ heel? What else? 

Captain Pacer. I do not know of any big problem. The problem I 

have heard discussed among a number of people is that even though 
they like the regiment and like the Gyroscope, there are places in the 
States where they would rather-be stationed than Fort Meade. Some 
have been stationed at Fort Riley or Texas. 
‘ Mr. Froop. In other words, when a man comes back on his own as 
a part of a casual outfit, if he has “X” number of years overseas and 
“X” years of service, he rates a request for assignment where he wants 
to go? 

Captain Pagceu. I would not say he rates it. 

Mr. Froop. Does not the Adjutant General’s office, as a matter of 
fact—I have understood a man had a right to say he would prefer the 
Second Army, or something like that. 

Captain Pacey. He lists his preference. 

Mr. Fioop. That would eliminate that business with a Gyroscope 
outfit; would it not? 

Captain Pagen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And for Regulars that might be some kind of a com- 

laint ? 
' Captain Pacev. Actually, it is not a complaint because over a period 
of time they can adjust that themselves. If they are not pleased with 
Fort Meade they can go to Texas and enlist in one of the armored 
divisions. 

Mr. Foon. They can file for transfer. They still have that right? 

Captain Pacex. That is right, sir. 


ATTITUDE OF ENLISTED MEN TOWARD GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Froop. Well, what do you think about it, Sergeant? What out- 
fit are you in, the same as the captain’s? 

Sergeant Ivey. I am in the same outfit but in the 3d Battalion. 

Mr. Froop. Are you married ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Any kids? 

Sergeant Ivey. One. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been in the Army ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Over 17 years, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are you from? 

Sergeant Ivey. Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Sikes. With that background, Sergeant Ivey, you should have 
been the first one to be heard by the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sikes is from Florida. 

Sergeant Ivey. I know. 

Mr. Fioop. You sound like Mississippi. You must have been away 
from those Florida Yankees. 

What does your wife have to say about it? How did you come 
over, on the ship? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Your wife and kid with you? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is your kid a girl or a boy? 
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Sergeant Ivey. A boy. 

Mr. Fioop. How old? 

Sergeant Ivey. Thirteen. 

Mr. Fioov. Did you get on the train together and come to Bremer- 
haven together ? 

Sergeant Ivey. My wife moved 72 hours before I did to Bremer- 
haven and they joined me at the ship. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have a chance to see her and the kid on the way 
over ? 

Sergeant Ivey. All the way over. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you mess together ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You did? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do all NCO’s rate that? 

Sergeant Ivey. All NCO’s with families, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Was the mess all right ? 

Seregant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No squawks coming over ? 

Sergeant Ivey. No squawks. 

Mr. Froop. When you got here you went to Fort Meade? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. How did you get to Fort Meade? 

Sergeant Ivey. I picked up my car at New York. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you buy the car in New York? 

Sergeant Ivey. No, sir, I arranged for it in Germany and when I 
got to New York a man was standing there waiting for me. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you drove down to Fort Meade? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have a furlough ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, I took a fur lough after arriving at Fort Meade. 
I came to Fort Meade and signed for my quarters and then took off. 

Mr. Fioop. How long did you have? 

Sergeant Ivey. 15 days. 

Mr. Fioop. How long did you stay at Fort Meade when you signed 
up?’ Just signed up and shoved off? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes. Any man who signed for quarters on the post 
before he left Germany had to report at the home station and sign for 
quarters before he went on leave to be sure to get the quarters. 


ENLISTED MEN’S HOUSING AT FORT MEADE 


Mr. Fioop. What did you draw, what kind of shack? 
Sergeant Ivey. I have barracks type quarters, temporary-type bar- 
racks, on the base itself. There are cies apartments in each building. 

They were pretty rough looking when I arrived but since then they 
have painted the quarters on the inside and with a number of hours of 
work my place looks pretty good. 

Mr. Forv. How many rooms? 

Sergeant Ivey. I have three bedrooms. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of heat ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Furnace heat, coal. 

Mr. Forp. Who provides that 2 

Sergeant Ivey. I do. 
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Mr. Fioop. Coal. I am glad to hear that for a change. 

Sergeant Ivey. There are four apartments in the building. Each 
sergeant takes a week firing the furnace, which is not too much of a 
problem when it is not too cold. When it is cold it is more of a 
problem. 

Mr. Forp. You have one central heating plant for the four apart- 
ments ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiuer. Is this a World War I type barracks that has been 
converted ¢ 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. You came back, after a couple weeks’ leave, with the 
wife and kid and the kid could fit into a school all right? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What does he have to say about the operation? He is 
13 years old so he should know all about it. 

Sergeant Ivey. He likes it fine. My wife likes it fine too because 
I had a pretty rough time going overseas. I had to wait 914 months 
to get her over there and she did not appreciate that too much. 


VIEWPOINT OF THE WIVES 


Mr. Froop. What do the wives of the NCO’s say? Do you have a 
NCO club? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, although I do not attend the club functions. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the gr apevine / 

Sergeant Ivey. A lot of the women, before we left Germany, we 
heard them saying they did not like the idea too much, but since we 
arrived at Fort Meade a lot of those people have said they want to 
Gyroscope and go back with the outfit. 

Mr. FLoop. The rotations are 6 months by units, are they? Or did 
you get it down to 3 months? 

General Metoy. It is down within 1 month’s period. 

Sergeant Ivey. Just one regimental combat team. 

Mr. Fioop. That can be done in 30 days ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your job? 

Sergeant Ivey. I am an operational sergeant. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you think when you got back from your 
vacation ¢ 

REPLACEMENT OF FIRST DIVISION TROOPS 


Sergeant Ivey. We found it kind of rough to begin with because 
of people to operate with. All of us oldtimers were there looking at 
each other and did not have people to operate with. I believe it would 
benefit an outfit like mine within a 30-day period to give us some 
people. Over a 6-month period we are not filled up yet. 

Mr. Fioop. Where you are moving at least a regimental combat team, 
then, some attention must be given at the States end for replacements 
at once, because in your experience you lost half of your enlisted 
personnel and you had your cadres and oldtimers but no soldiers? 

Sergeant Ivey. That is right. 

Mr. Muiiter. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fxioop. Yes. 
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Mr. Mittrr. You lost these men by the ending of their enlistments? 

Sergeant Ivey. At port, yes, sir. We picked up people in Germany 
from all over and brought them home to bring us up to strength. 
When we arrived at port we lost these people. 

Mr. Mutter. Did you leave a good many of your people over there 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. Some of our people stayed there because 
of their time limit. 

Mr. Forp. Of course that situation will not prevail after you get 
4 or 5 divisions Gyroscoped. 

Mr. Minter. But at that time a substantial number you had in 
Germany stayed there to finish their time, then you got replacements 
who were on their way home to be discharged ¢ 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes. We lost those people in Germany prior to 
leaving there. They were transferred to another outfit. 

Mr. Fioop. How were you on paperwork for grub and pay? Did 
you have any problems there ? 

Sergeant Ivey. No, sir. All our records came with us and all or 
most of our personnel people came over with us. We lost some of our 
good personnel people at port, but we still had their headman there 
to operate the records section. . 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this: If the bugs are gotten out of this 
thing, is it a good idea? 

Sergeant Ivey. I definitely think so. 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


ROTATION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Forp. What is your understanding of your setup for the next 
3 years; is there a promise you will be with this outfit at Fort Meade 
for that period of time? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. I definitely will stay with this outfit until 
they Gyroscope again. It is 31 months in the States and 33 months 
overseas. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean you will be stationed at Fort Meade for 
those 31 months or is there a likelihood that your outfit will be moved 
from Fort Meade in the meantime ? 

Sergeant Ivey. I cannot answer that. I have no idea we will move 
from Fort Meade. I have not heard anything about it. 

Mr, Forp. But that was a definite promise made to all the personnel 
like yourself, that you would be in this outfit for a 31-month period in 
the States ? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, if you wanted to stay with Gyroscope. Other- 
wise, at the end of your enlistment the Regular Army people could go. 

Mr. Forp. But if you extended your enlistment the promise was 
you would be with this outfit for 31 months in the States? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Were there any hitches in promises of quarters at Fort 
Meade, not in your own case but in the case of others? 

Sergeant Ivey. Yes, sir. There are always a few odds and ends, 
but overall the people that put in for quarters in Germany on the post 
or Meade Heights or those places around Fort Meade, if they put in for 
quarters in Germany they received them. A number of NCO’s said 
they did not want the quarters because they were not exactly what 
they wanted. But when you go to a place like that you cannot choose. 
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You have to take what they have. Now some of those people are 
screaming because they do not have exactly what they want, but they 
did not put in for them in Germany and now they want them. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mrtier. General, I was interested in what you might call the 
tactical situaticn on a division level. As I understand it, the transfers 


were made approximately one-third of the division at a time. 
General MeLoy. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE OF COMMAND 


Mr. Mirrer. When did the command of the unit pass? After the 
second unit arrived ? 

General Metoy. We scheduled it when two-thirds had made the 
changeover, just like in combat. 

Mr. Mrurrr. Did the regiment that was in Germany leave before 
the other one came in ? 

General Mretor. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, there would have been at one phase 
of the thine four regiments ? 

General Metoy. Roughly. 

Mr. Mitirr. At least in Europe? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. As your regiment moved out and the relief regiment 
and artillery moved in, the regimental commander took command of 
the regiment and the artillery, I assume, was still under the command 
of the artillery battalion commander ? 

General Metoy. As far as the division artillery command is con- 
cerned, that is correct. The 10th Artillery general came with the 
advance party, and my artillery general went to Fort Riley to help 
execute the transfer. 

Mr. Miter. So actually in that case you might say the command- 
ine officer shifted before the men did so far as the senior artillery 
officer in the division ? 

General Mrtoy. Yes; but he was still my artilleryman as long as 
he was in Europe with me. 

Mr. Mitre. When the second combat team arrived, did the com- 
mander of the 10th Division arrive with it? 

General Mrnoy. General Martin arrived on the last ship of the 
second third of the 10th Division, and we were together at the Division 
CP about 8 hours. That was all the overlay there was between the 
two of us. We arrived in the morning and at 3 o’clock that afternoon 
we had a big change of command ceremony and I went to Bremer- 
haven and he took over. 

Mr. Miturr. Your units were normally moved at least by battalions? 

General Metoy. Yes, sir. The change in command occurred wher- 
ever we had a unit with a flag, roughly; that was the guideline on 
that. 

Mr. Mutter. Did that work out pretty smoothly ? 

General Me.oy. Yes,sir. You will remember I mentioned the two 
jobs of the advance party. One job was the tactical plans. We took 
them out on the gronnd and tactically walked them through all the 
problems they would be faced with when they were on the ground, so 
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they were the people who took the rest of their unit and gave them the 
same training when we left. 

Mr. Mirier. Of course any military outfit is at a disadvantage at 
a time of relief, but within that normal difficulty the setup as far as 
the military situation was concerned was maintained throughout ¢ 

General Meioy. I do not believe their combat effectiveness was 
jeopardized very greatly. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXCHANGE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mittrr. General, you say you left your hardware there and 
took over what the 10th Division had in the new station. Did that 
go down to small arms? 

General Mretoy. No. We brought back small arms and individual 
equipment with us. Machineguns, rocket launchers, tanks, and so on 
were left there. 

Mr. Miuuer. Your infantry mortars were carried along ? 

General Metoy. Anything in the nature of a crew served weapon 
was left there. We brought back what we called individual equip- 
ment that a man carries with him. 

Mr. Mitter. That would include clothing? 

General Mrnoy. Yes. 

Mr. Mirxier. But all the heavier equipment and the crew served 
weapons were left? 

General Mrtoy. Yes. We had a complete servicing and combat 
inspection. 

Mr. Miuuer. The ones who arrived would take over what was there, 
but the others had to receipt for it in blank, I assume? 

General Metoy. No, because for every item of equipment there was 
somebody there in advance to receipt for it for the 10th Division, and 
the same at Fort Riley. 

Mr. Mixxer. And that worked all right? 

General Meroy. Yes, sir. One point was that the 10th Division 
people expected to put the stuff under lock and key and not use it until 
the 10th Division arrived there. I could not have it that way because 
we had to use it, so although they held it technically my people had 
to use it. But we did not have that problem at Fort Riley because 
when we took over at Fort Riley the 10th Division was gone. 

Mr. Mitier. So while you assumed command at Fort Riley, due to 
the tactical sitution overseas you remained in Europe for awhile. 

General Mrevoy. That is right. I did not come over until later. 

Mr. Murer. You had to take command in absentia. You had an 
officer there who assumed command in your name while you were 
coming back ? 

General Metoy. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Just one final question. Were the same ships used in 
the transfer for all three regimental teams? 

General Metoy. That was the plan. I think one ship changed. I 
do not know. 

Mr. Mitxer. Of course there are always exceptions, but the overall 
plan was that one set of ships would make round trips carrying one 
group over and carrying the other one back? 

General Mrioy. Yes. 
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Mr. Mirzer. Were they transports? 

General Metoy. Yes, regular Navy transports. 

Mr. Mitxuer. As I understand the answers that my colleagues have 
received, the verdict is in favor of that type of move, both from the 
morale standpoint and from the practical standpoint, you feel it is 
probably more economical ? 

General Mexoy. I think in the long run it will be much more eco- 
nomical. The things we do not like are things that are not attributa- 
ble to gyroscope. 

Mr. Mituer. They are inevitable, many of them, in any kind of 
transfer ? 

General Mretoy. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. That is all I have, thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. That was a very interesting 
presentation. I am glad Operation Gyroscope has worked out. 

General Mevoy. Thank you, sir. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


(For previous testimony, see page 265) 


USE OF STAFFING GUIDES 


Mr. Sixes. General Watson, we are ready to resume our discussion 
on civilian manpower requirements. You made a very good statement 
a little while ago. 

In discussing procedural improvements, you described staffing 
guides, how well they work and the results that can be achieved 


through their use. How long have they been in use, General ? 

General Warson. The first one has been issued within the last 
year orso. They area relatively new device for us. 

Mr. Stxes. Have they been in use long enough to determine whether 
they should be applied to additional activities ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. We are very well satisfied that they are 
a progressive step forward and we would like to go further in the use 
of staffing guides and give them further application. 


PERFORMANCE INDEX SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. You also described the performance index system, and 
you said in your statement: 

A basic step in this system is performance reporting whereby all agencies re- 
port quarterly to the Department of the Army the actual manpower used and 
the work units or work count accomplished in each measurable functional area. 

What assurance can you give to this committee that this is not just 
another layer of reporting activity that will actually be a burden to 
the agency and which could, possibly, require additional personnel 
to process ¢ 

General Warson. I can give you the assurance that these are re- 
ports which are already made and which have been used so we con- 
template no additional burden on that score. 

Mr. Sixes. No additional personnel would be required in the proc- 
essing of them? 

General Watson. No, sir; not to my knowledge, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will the results be sufficient in your opinion to offset 
what appears to be an increase in reporting requirements, or is there 
actually an increase in reporting requirements ? 

General Watson. To the best of my knowledge, there is no in- 
crease whatsoever in reporting requirements. 


JOB ENGINEERING 


Mr. Sixes. I think it is a commendable thing that an effort is being 
made to assign the less-complicated duties to the less-skilled em- 
ployees, so as to make it possible to use highly trained and highly 
skilled employees in the more complicated categories. 

That is along the lines that this committee has been stressing over 
a number of years. Is the plan working ? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; it is working very well. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you know $ 

General Watson. I would like to ask Mr. Willey, who is the Di- 
rector of Civilian Personnel, to talk on this point. This is in his 
immediate field. 

Mr. Sixes. We have been assured for many years that the Army 
is making the best use of its personnel, but examples constantly crop 
up which indicate that it is not universally true. I believe that the 
Army is making a stronger effort in that respect. I am probing for 
a progress report. Will you tell us how you know that it is working / 

Mr. Wittey. Mr. Sikes, we know that it is working because we have 
experience data from installations which points out that it was pos- 
sible through the reengineering of jobs with the manpower that was 
available to make better use of the professional type of personnel 
and to reduce the need for additional professional personnel. We 
have been able to avoid bottlenecks thereby and to cut down backlogs, 
and I think that I can get an example for the committee, if you would 
like to have it, of a place where it was possible to avoid extra con- 
struction of this sort. That was facilitated by reengineering the jobs 
in such a way as to confine the professional work to a few professional 
people. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, you are getting down to a question that I want 
you to discuss. 

How do you plan so that scientists, for instance, can spend their 
time on research rather than being required to give a lot of time to 
administrative detail ? 

Mr. Wirry. Mr. Sikes, we have a job engineering pamphlet here 
which has been rather widely acclaimed, if I may use a prideful term. 
That indicates the technique in engineering jobs in such a way as to 
better utilize manpower. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have copies of this for members of the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. Tell us something about that. I assume you do not stop 
with the issuance of the pamphlet. What do you do to be certain 
the engineer, or the scientist, has time for his particular specialty and 
is not required to spend his time in administrative work / 

Mr. Witey. The principal thing, of course, is to insure that the 
operating officials who are responsible for this line of development, 
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whatever it happens to be, in research or a functional area, analyze 
their requirements in such a way as to factor out the administrative 
or the paperwork, and have that accomplished by people who do not 
require engineering degrees or a research background. We have a 
specific instance of that down here at the Engineering Research De- 
velopment Laboratory, at Fort Belvoir, where that approach has been 
taken. I want to emphasize that this is done by the operating officials, 
by the commanding officer, by his line management with the person- 
nel office serving as s his assistant to insure that the jobs are organized 
in a way that w ill facilitate management of the enterprise and confine 
the duties to the purely scientific or technical. You cannot do that 
100 percent but this is the direction in which the Army is progressing, 
and that is the intent of our program in this connection. 

(Norr.—The following information and case reports were furnished 
to illustrate Army experience with job engineering, especially how it 
has relieved shortages for scientific and engineering personnel.) 


Jos ENGINEERING 


In 1953, in accordance with the objectives of job engineering, Army commands 
were directed to analyze all jobs held by engineers, to recesign all positions 
that could profitably be modified, and make related, desirab'e changes in assign- 
ments of personnel. As a result, 645 jobs were modified so as to require incum- 
bents with lower qualifications. This made it possible for 1,251 engineers to be 
given more critical work requiring greater use of their higher skill and 
knowledge. 

One of the most successful job engineering studies was conducted by the 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories at Fort Belvoir. <A climatic 
testing laboratory, which cost $750 per day to operate, was seriously behind 
in its work because of an apparent need for technical personnel not available in 
the area. It was found that general supervision and administrative matters 
were claiming considerable time of engineers and technicians whose highest 
skills and personal interests were in professional aspects of the work. In this 
case, breaking out and grouping the less skilled tasks increased the effectiveness 
with which they were performed. The professional work was greatly improved 
by relieving scientists and engineers of administrative tasks. Production rose 
from 43 tests per year for fiscal year 1953 to 85 per year for fiscal year 1954, 
a gain equivalent to more than $6,000 per month. The need for constructing 
another laboratory or contracting for research services at a cost of approxi- 
mately a million dollars was obviated. The need for additional personnel dis- 
appeared. 

The st: ff at the same laboratory undertook a similar study of their standard- 
ization and item simplification work last year. The professional staff, which 
determined the level of production for the entire operation was found to be 
devoting 38 percent of its time to professional-level tasks, 30 percent to sub- 
professional technical tasks, and 32 percent to clerical and administrative tasks. 
Concentrating the clerical work in jobs to be handled by clerks, raised the per- 
centage of time spent by engineers on professional work to 60 percent and made 
a measurable increase in production on a 10-year project, which will result in 
major savings in standardizing thousands of items of engineer equipment. 

In staffing Operation Noah, the hurricane and fiood damage control survey 
in New England, the New England division engineer redesigned a number of 
jobs to meet a serious shortage of the professional engineers needed on the 
project. By redesigning construction, oceanography, physical science, and soil 
technology jobs, the necessary professional personnel were reassigned to or 
hired for the survey, with assurance of full use of their highest skills. Thus 
the minimum number were required. Norfolk engineer district has alSo used 
the process to relieve a shortage in hydraulic engineers through elimination of 
preliminary administrative work and statistical calculations from their jobs. 

The Army Map Service has engineered its cartographic work to provide sub- 
professional and lower level professional aides for its key mappers in a skill 
which was almost totally unavailable. Twelve local high schools and 30 col- 
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leges are cooperating in the preliminary training needed, and jobs are designed 
for on-the-job growth and advancement of these subprofessional employees. 

Currently, the Army has completed at Picatinny Arsenal a successful pilot 
test of a further approach to better utilization of engineers. In the course of 
annual position audits, engineering jobs are checked for the percentage of time 
devoted to professional tasks and closely related technical operations compared 
to percentge of time devoted to tasks requiring less than professional ability. 
Positions in organizations having low utilization percentages are studied, using 
the job engineering process, and changes are made to improve utilization. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixus. ‘Tell me how the supervisory program is conducted ? 

Mr. Wiuttey. Is that speaking of the supervisory training pro- 
gram, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, the supervisory training program. 

Mr. Wittry. Well, the basic policy, of course, is that the Army 
believes that the supervisor is the key to increased productivity. Our 
program is to insure that we are going to get the maximum amount of 
efficiency out of any individuals where they are employed. It is pretty 
well identified in some remarks that General Watson made, but the 
sense of what we are trying to do is to insure that a new supervisor 
who is first assigned to a supervisory task will be brought up to the 
desired level of training by giving him a course. 

Mr. Stxes. By what, , please ? 

Mr. Wutey. By giving him a course, or providing him with specific 
training for the supervisory work he is to do. 

Mr. Suxes. Does he personally receive the training ? 

Mr. Wiiey. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not send him the material and say, “You are the 
supervisor, now read the book and consider yourself trained ?” 

Mr. Witry. No, sir. Our program is to identify by actual review 
of his record, and his work experience, what his supervisory back- 
ground has been. We then attempt to fill in any void that exists. 
That is what we mean by not using the “mass approach” of insisting 
that every supervisor gets the same training. Our training is pin- 
pointed directly to those things which an individual needs in order to 
make him a competent supervisor. 

Mr. Sixes. | think it would be well if you would give a more de- 

tailed statement showing how the supervisor gets his training. 

Mr. Wuey. It is done through formal classes in most cases. 

Mr. Stxes. You should give us details on that. 

Mr. Wittry. I have some material here also on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the committee would like to see it, and you may 
prepare your answer for the record. 

Mr. Witiey. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SUPERVISOR DEVELOPMENT 


Like other aspects of personnel management, employee training is fully decen- 
tralized. For the most part it is conducted at the work site. Here employees 
who demonstrate leadership qualities are selected by management for tryout 
assignments. When supervisory vacancies occur, a careful review of the record 
is made to reveal areas that need strengthening. When the appointment has 
been decided upon, each individual receives personal on-job coaching by his 
superior as well as group training at his installation from tested training out- 
lines. Instructors are also carefully selected and given intensive training in 
effective group methods. 
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In order to secure uniformity and to reduce time spent at lower echelons in 
preparing training materials, the Department of the Army has issued both 
guidance pamphlets and outlines for group training. Three levels of develop- 
ment are covered: 

1. The introduction to supervision is designed as a simplified approach to the 
job of the supervisor to help the new man get his feet on the ground and avoid 
serious blunders. 

2. The basic course provides discussion outlines to cover more fully the main 
responsibilities of the supervisor. It is presented normally during the first year 
of supervision. It is available for older supervisors when needed. 

3. An advanced course is available for selected supervisors, those who have 
demonstrated capacity for managerial assignments. 

In addition to these more formal] facilities, heavy stress is placed on providing 
opportunities for improving supervision through constant observation and coach- 
ing on the job, through assignment to carefully select job responsibilities 
and through encouragement of self-development. The Army reporting system 
shows that more than 20,000 supervisors received such planned training during 
the quarter ending December 31, 1955. Your attention is invited to four major 
points in connection with this program: 

1. It makes use of any and all methods for increasing supervisor competence. 

2. Strong emphasis is placed on assisting the newly appointed supervisor to 
learn promptly how to manage his new responsibilities. 

3. The plan is long range in that it does not expect major changes in attitudes 
or job behavior to be accomplished immediately. 

4. It provides for assisting more experienced supervisors to develop increased 
competence on the basis of their individual needs. 

The Department of the Army believes that its civilian employees are entitled 
to good supervision. It is also convinced that such supervision will result in 
more efficient and economical operation. To achieve these goals it has taken 
direct action to establish a complete program for developing supervisory com- 
petence. Primary responsibility is placed upon operating officials with technical 
advice and assistance being furnished from the staff of the civilian personnel 
office. Statistical analyses of supervisory effectiveness indicate that trained 
supervisors receive superior ratings far more frequently than untrained super- 
visors. 


Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 


PROMOTION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Willey, what happens when you get a new supervi- 
sor and he decides that he wants to bring a lot of his friends into his 
organization? Do you have any trouble with that? 

Mr. Witiry. Well, I would not want to say that we never have 
trouble, but I think we have a pretty good system for insuring that 
promotions are given to those who merit them. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you prevent this? 

Mr. Wutey. I have run into that question on several occasions. 

Mr. Ritey. I just want to know what safeguards you have to take 
eare of such a situation, where a fellow is selfish enough to want to 
ease out people who have been in a location and to bring in somebody 
that he is personally interested in. 

Mr. Witter. Well, recognizing that this is the sort of thing that is 
highly subjective, one individual’s opinion may be different from an- 
other individual’s opinion. We have, first the requirement that the 
individual who is to be selected for any professional supervisory or 
any other job has to fully meet the requirements of the merit system, 
which are those outlined by the Civil Service Commission in the 
qualification standards. 
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Secondly, we have pretty carefully outlined, 1 think, a program 
throughout the Army of insuring that in identifying a person to be 
advanced, we will look beyond the immediate organization, and look 
as widely as possible in order to insure that we get the benefit of the 
best selection. In other w ords, we strive to have a fairly broad base of 
competition from which to select, so we will not have just one man who 
can fill the bill. We look over as broad a field of candidates as pos- 
sible to get the people with the required know-how to handle the 
job. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, do you look over a man’s entire record and his 
merit description from different supervisors ? 

You do not leave it entirely to one man, do you? 

Mr. Witter. No, sir. Quite frequently we do it on the basis of 
more than one individual interviewing the person to be selected, for 
example, the immediate man in charge of an office and then perhaps 
his superior. 

Also we generally have criteria developed by the personnel office 
as to what the requirements should be for that job. We think that 
we have a very good promotion program. 

Mr. Rirey. What part does the civil service play in qualifying peo- 
ple, ¢ ivilians, in the Army? 

Mr. Wittry. Well, Mr. Riley, the basic qualification standards for 
any civilian job are set forth by the Civil Service Commission through 
their classification and qualification standards. 

If an individual is considered qualified for the job on the basis 
of previous work experience or basic interviews, but he does not meet 
the written qualifications standards, then the installation has to go 
to the civil service regional office and get prior approval of that 
individual’s qualifications. 

So, they first have jurisdiction by the issuance of the standards 
which all personnel officers use and, secondly, by the requirement for 
a preaudit or preapproval of an individual’s qualification if the 
standards are not fully met. 

May I make one further comment on that, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. Witter. We have a number of Civil Service Commission in- 
spections at our installation level and, of course, this is a part of the 
inspection the Civil Service Commission does as a matter of routine. 
The Army has a very fine record in that respect, of full compliance 
with the qualification standards. 

I will be glad to furnish a statement for the record on that for the 
committee if that would be of interest to you because we take pride 
in it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PROMOTION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


The broad policy of the Department of the Army provides for a planned, active 
career promotion program. The policy further provides for opportunity for 
employees to develop themselves so that they may advance on their merit as the 
job situation permits. 

The promotion program rests upon fair and accurate evaluation of employees 
in terms of both their work performance and personal potential. Such evalua- 
tions are made by the supervisor working directly with the employee. Other, 
more specific details of the program are as follows: 

(a) Fair and objective application of qualifications requirements to all 
employees. 
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(b) Wide publication of vacancies to permit fair competition among em- 
ployees and to assure the best available selection based on merit. 

(c) Advice and assistance to employees who want to prepare themselves 
for advancement. 

(d) Full consideration of employees throughout their organizations re- 
gardless of the unit and division lines. 

(e) Use of realistic qualification requirements for all jobs—not too high 
nor too low. 

In the application of this program, not only the interests, rights, and privileges 
of the employees are given consideration, but also the value of an alert and pro- 
ductive work force to economical, efficient operation is kept in view. These two 
factors are considered to be mutually related. 

Particular attention is paid to prevention of favoritism in transfers and pro- 
motions. Well-established tenure rights and realistic evaluation of qualifica- 
tions against specific job requirements prevent abuse and capricious action in 
selection matters. Use is being made of ranking committees and selection 
panels in the promotion program. In most cases, both the immediate super- 
visor and his superior participate and agree on the selection. In addition, 
civilian personnel officers give assistance in finding the best person for each indi- 
vidual job. Ranking of candidates for all supervisory jobs by groups rather 
than by one person will be a feature of a supervisor selection program that has 
been developed and tested, and will soon be applied throughout the Army Estab- 
lishment. Although the responsible supervisor will make the final selection, he 
will make such selections from a list of candidates that has been identified and 
ranked by committees or panels, taking into consideration the total training, 
experience, and work record of each candidate. 

The Department receives quarterly reports on promotion actions, and sends 
notices of all promotions and transfers to the Civil Service Commission. As a 
part of periodic surveys of civilian personnel administration, representatives of 
the Department check into the adherence of all Army installations to these poli- 
cies and procedures, and report findings and make recommendations to all officials 
concerned. 

Close surveillance is maintained to assure that Army employees meet the 
qualification standards for the positions to which they have been assigned. One 
of the primary sources of information for measuring compliance with these re- 
quirements is the reports of inspections of Army installations conducted by the 
Civil Service Commission. The record shows that, since 1950, the Civil Service 
Commission has examined 128,568 personnel actions effected by Army installa- 
tions. Even though responsibility for adherence to these standards is delegated 
to the lowest practicable level, in 99 cases out of a hundred the Commission 
has found that the standard has been correctly applied. Of course, there have 
been some instances where individual installations have gotten out of line. 
These, however, have been corrected as soon as disclosed. The main cause of 
difference between the Department of the Army and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion coneerning the qualifications of individuals for specific jobs results from the 
fact that general qualification standards established by the Civil Service Com- 
mission are necessarily based in large part on length of experience in the type 
of work: whereas the Army’s decisions also include observation of the quality 
of performance on the job. In most instances, differences have been resolved to 
the satisfaction of both the Army and the Commission. 


Mr. Rirey. Is there any conflict between the Army and the Civil 
Service Commission on that? 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir, there are occasional conflicts where they say 
that this man does not meet the qualification standards, and we indi- 
cate that he may not meet them but we cannot find anybody who 
does; but based upon his previous work at the installation, we feel 
confident that he would be able to do the job better than anybody 
we could get, and we ask for approval or for an opportunity to detail 
that man to that assignment for a temporary period to see how it 
would work out. I do not want to imply to you that there are never 
any disagreements, as sometimes there are disagreements, but they 
are very seldom. 

Mr. Riey. You say they are very seldom ? 

Mr. Witter. Yes, they are very seldom. 
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Mr. Ritry. And you can usually reconcile those differences without 
too much trouble, can you ? 

Mr. Wittey. Yes; generally if they say that a man is not qualified 
and that he should not be assigned to that work, it is not done. They 
are the final authorities in this regard, and all of our authority in 

respect to a person’s qualifications, is delegated from them. 

I do not think of any instance where they have had to pull it back 
but they have that authority. 

Mr. Rirey. You furnish them with complete reports; do you ? 

Mr. Wittry. Yes, sir; and they actually do make an inspection at 
the installation and examine qualifications of people. 

Mr. Ritey. They get regular service reports from you and they 
send these inspectors s around in addition to that? 

Mr. Wuritry. That is right. Their inspection reports are very de- 
tailed in this regard. This is one of the fundamentals to show 
whether there is strict compliance with the qualification standards. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIRE FIGHTERS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Ritey. In employing foreign nationals, what consideration is 
given to employing them in positions involving security protection 
and things of that kind ? 

For instance, it has been called to my attention in the Panama 
Canal Zone that you are either thinking of, or actually are, replacing 
firemen down there with Panamanians or local people who are not 
Americans. 

The question has been raised to me that this is a position of security 
and should we have an emergency it might not work out so well. 

I would like to have you make some comment on that. Tell me 
whether or not that is true and just what is now contemplated. 

General Watson. On the general point as to policy, it is true that 
positions in which it is planned to place indigenous personnel are 
considered from the viewpoint of security as well as other reasons 
referred to in my text. 

As to the specific point in Panama, I believe that we might be able 
to give a partial answer to that here ‘and then furnish you additional 
information later if we do not give you a sufficient answer at this 
time. 

Mr. Willey will talk specifically on this point. 

Mr. Ritey. I shall be glad to have him comment on it at this time, 
and if he wishes to add something for the record, to give a fuller 
explanation. 

Mr. Wier. I would be glad to. 

I know that we do have civilian firemen down there. There is, of 
course, a basic Government policy that, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, you use local nationals where it will not be a threat to security 
or to the welfare of this country. 

I do not know whether firemen’s positions in Panama are ones that 
are in the process of being converted. But I do know that all of the 
positions in the military services down there are in the process of being 
reviewed to determine which of the jobs are jobs that should be filled 
by United States citizens, and which are jobs that could be filled by 
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people who may be available locally. This is a situation that is nor- 
mally in the process of review and there is a study going on in Panama 
directly related to this issue right now. 

We will be glad to furnish the committee with further information 
on that for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The employment of United States citizens versus Panamanians as firefighters 
in the Canal Zone is currently under study by the Federal agencies in the zone. 
As of this time, decision has not been reached as to the extent to which fire- 
fighter positions will fall in the “security” category. Implementation of the 
Treaty of Mutual Understandings and Cooperation with the Republic of Panama, 
which is discussed in a statement appearing in luter testimony, is equally applic- 
able to the firefighter problem. 

Apart from the implementation of the treaty, the Department of the Army 
has been engaged for the past several years in studies and surveys to determine 
those activities in the Canal Zone in which there may have been unnecessary 
duplication of functions among the military commands and the Panama Canal 
Company-Canal Zone Government. One of the activities in which it has been 
determined that there is unnecessary duplication is in structural firefighting ac- 
tivities. After thorough analysis of the problem by the military departments 
and by the Canal Zone Government, and after a survey of firefighting facilities 
and activities in the Canal Zone conducted by the National Bureau of Fire 
Underwriters at the request of the Department of the Army, a decision has been 
made to consolidate all of the structural. firefighting facilities under the Canal 
Zone Government. The Governor of the Canal Zone has prepared a plan for 
carrying out this decision. It is now anticipated that the implementation of 
the Governor’s plan will begin shortly after July 1, 1956, and that it will be 
fully implemented by about January 1, 1957. 

The plan will result in the assumption by the Canal Zone Government of 
responsibility for structural firefighting throughout the Canal Zone including 
the military installations therein. In connection with the studies it was esti- 
mated that implementation of the plan would result in an estimated net annual 
savings of approximately $683,000 to the United States Government. The plan 
provides for elimination of those firefighting activities which duplicate other 
firefighting activities presently responsible for this service in the same area. 
Accordingly it can be expected that there will be some reductions in the number 
of personnel involved in this activity. 


Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I was down there last year, too. While I was down 
there, I turned up a Pandora’s box of problems, such as I never heard 
of that blew the lid off the place, and which I understand the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the House is having, or is going to have, hearings 
on. I am speaking of this fantastic railroad debacle and the attempt 


to close out the railroad and build another highway and that sort 
of thing. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL OR AMERICANS IN CANAL ZONE 


That is another story but on this point personally, I am very much 
concerned, on the question of the employment of indigenous personnel 
or Americans in the zone. Here we have Americans who are living 
in the zone who are working there and have worked there for many, 
many years. They are raising a family there. Their daughter goes 
to the high school, and the boy goes to the vocational training two! 
or whatever it is, and he graduates from it. 

Now, it is becoming increasingly difficult for the American’s child 
to get employment there because of this program of insisting upon 
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integrating Panamanians, who are from the Republic of Panama 
across the street, not from the Canal Zone. 

Now, I would like to know, since the Army is the top dog in that 
operation in the zone, why do you support such a program? Why do 
you lend your aid to what amounts to practically discrimination! 

It is developing into a program of sponsored discrimination against 
the children of Americans in the zone and you are favoring the em- 
ployment of Panamanians who are not indigenous at all, because they 
are from the Republic of Panama which is across the street. 

Now, I know that if Colonel X is going to hire a stenographer and 
she is bilingual and he can hire her for the same price that he can hire 
one who is not bilingual, it is to his advantage to do so, and it is hard 
to show a colonel who is only going to be there 6 months or so, if he 
can get a stenographer who is bilingual in English and Spanish for 
X dollars, why he should take an American stenographer who is not 
bilingual for the same number of dollars. 

I have sat all through that argument in officers’ clubs and every 
place else. You have a peculiar problem there which is not the same 
thing that you have in France and which is not the same thing that 
you have in Germany or in Tokyo. It is not quite the same problem. 

I cannot see where you have the duty to help Panamanians get these 
jobs. That may be all right for the Department of State but not for 
civilian personnel procurement officers in procuring personnel for the 
United States Army, the Air Force, or the Navy, that you do not have 
the burden of filling these situations in the zone with Panamanians. 

Now, I am aware of the other matters which are involved. I am 
aware of the qualifications where we must contribute to the education 
and welfare of Panamanians in the zone and in the integration of the 
schools, not in the sense that we are having that problem here, but 
education generally, and I know about the program to encourage and 
develop the educational system for the people of Panama, that that 
is a Mo of our big brother to South American policy. I know that 
whole program. So, do not try to inject that involved problem here. 
That is not the answer to this. 

I feel that you have been trapped into something here, probably 
by the Department: of State—I suppose only by the Department of 
State, or whoever it is, but I would like to know how that situation has 
developed in the last year because I know it has been carried to the 
extreme where there is no future, there is no job expectancy for the 
sons and daughters of Americans whose lives are dedicated to our 
Government in the zone. There is nothing there for them because 
you are putting them out of business, giving jobs, not to natives but 
to Panamanians. It so happens that I am particularly fond of 
Panama and Panamanians, if you follow me. 

Mr. Wittry. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I like those people. I like the Latins. I know that 
they have a problem, and I know that we have created much of the 
problem that they have by being in the zone, and we do have a special 
burden in connection with helping Panama and Panamanians. 

We have set this higher standard of living, one for them to shoot at. 

We have taken them up on the mountain and shown them the valley 
below and we have pointed the situation, so we do have a problem to 
help them in Panama and to some extent in the zone, but I am con- 
vinced that we have fallen over backwards and that we are approach- 
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ing the serious problem of discouraging American families from 
going to the zone, or of discouraging the ones who are already there 
to remain there. There is no future in the zone for the American 
children of our employees who live there. 

Now, what do you know about this thing? 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Flood, I would like to have the opportunity to 
furnish for the record some background information as part of this, 
a part that relates to the work of another element of the Army and 
I would like to have the opportunity to get that information and 
furnish it to you. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not only the opportunity but you have the 
right to put anything in the record you desire to, but I want to know 
what this other element is. 

Mr. Wuury. I think there is one basic point there that ought to be 
made here, and I would like to have an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Foon. I was very unhappy about it, because it is a very serious 
problem. I happened to be down there on an entirely different matter, 
but these people came to me as somebody who might be a mouthpiece 
for them. They feel as though they are abandoned down there and 
that nobody will speak for them. They have no representation here 
and I think that they should have. I think that they are entitled 
to some kind of an elected delegate or representation, as Alaska and 
Puerto Rico have, as these are American citizens. 

Mr. Wuitey. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And that they are entitled to have some spokesmen here 
in Washington. As it is now, they have none, except some lobbyist 
that they hire and pay for. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Riley is trying to speak for one group, I imagine, and 
Tam trying to speak even more generally. 

General Watson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Now, you put your statement in so that I can send it 
to this committee of American citizens to whom I spoke last year 
and see if I am talking about the same thing that they are or that 
you are, so that we can try to help this situation. 

Mr. Wutey. Allright, sir; I think I understand. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Rirxy. Mr. Willey, should the local people be employed for 
some of these categories, it would not be the policy—or would it be 
the policy—to summarily dismiss the Americans or would you simply 
phase the local people into the categories that are to be replaced? 

If you do not know the answer to this at this time, just put it in 
the record. 

Mr. Wutey. I would like to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

The Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, in testimony 
at hearings before the Committe on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
84th Congress, Ist session on Executive F, The Treaty of Mutual Understandings 
and Cooperation with the Republic of Panama, stated in part: 

“Item 1 of the United States undertakings in the memorandum embodies 
certain agreements reached with respect to the employment of Panamanian 
labor in the zone. It was considered to be in the interest of the United States, 
not only in its relations with Panama but also in regard to its position throughout 


Latin America, to eliminate any appearance of discrimination in the treatment 
of such labor. Such a policy is in accord with the exchange of notes dated 
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March 2, 1936, ancillary to the 1936 general treaty and with the joint statement 
issued October 1, 1953, by the Presidents of the United States and Panama. Ac- 
cordingly, we have agreed, subject to the enactment of the necessary legislation 
by the Congress, to the establishment of a single basic wage level for all employees 
in a given category regardless of citizenship, with certain increments to be 
added to the pay of a United States citizen employee; to uniform application of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to all United States and Panamanian citizen 
employees of this Government in the zone; to equality of opportunity for Pan- 
amanian citizens for employment in all United States Government positions 
in the zone for which they are qualified except where security considerations 
require the employment of United States citizens only; and admission of Pan- 
amanian citizens to participation in job training programs * * *.” 

Although no specific inquiry was directed to the agreement to establish a single 
basic wage system, a brief explanation may be helpful to the committee. Whereas 
our general policy is to establish pay rates for any type of job on the basis of 
the general area of recruitment of the incumbents (e. g. in France our United 
States citizen employees receive United States rates and our French personnel 
receive French rates), the agreement to a single basic wage system in Panama 
contemplates the establishment of rates uniform for each job with no differentia- 
tion among employees on the basis of the area from which they were recruited 
or on the basis of citizenship. Thus for “security” type jobs and jobs for which 
the local labor market is insufficient, our rates would be based upon those pre- 
vailing in the United States—for the remainder the rates would be based upon 
those prevailing in the zone. 

The treaty was approved by the Senate on July 29, 1955. 

In preparing for the implementation of this agreement, the military depart- 
ments have undertaken to identify each civilian position in the zone which, 
because of the security needs of the United States forces or because of the 
need for maintenance of an emergency cadre, it is essential that the incumbent 
have undivided loyalty to the United States. It goes without saying that posi- 
tions so designated may be filled only by qualified persons who are citizens of the 
United States. 

For the remaining positions, which by definition are those where security 
considerations do not require the employment of United States citizens, vacan- 
cies will be filled through the selection of the best qualified, available applicant 
without regard to his citizenship. Thus, there is to be no discrimination against 
either non-United States citizens or United States citizens. It may be noted 
that since ours is a United States organization with its business being con- 
ducted in English, applicants such as the sons and daughters of long term em- 
ployees in the area, who have the training and education of the level found 
in the United States will not be at a disadvantage in any recruitment based on 
job qualifications. 

A United States citizen employee now occupying a position of the nonsensi- 
tive category may be assured that he will suffer no loss of position or pay as 
a result of the implementation of the treaty. Any reductions in force which 
may occur in the future will be due to decrease in workload or in available 
funds and will not be for the purpose of replacing a United States citizen with 
a non-United States citizen. 


Mr. Rey. I used firemen simply as an illustration, because I 
imagine the same thing is going on 1n other categories. 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMANDING OFFICERS WITH CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fxioop. I would like to have you enlighten me on this problem 
as I have had a lot of unsatisfactory personal experience in this one 
place. I am sure that the devils in the area are the civilian people, 
that is, the attachés and employees under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and that they are not, I hope, the Army civilian personnel. 

What is your experience, insofar as the commanding officer of an 
Army installation is concerned and his relationship, his association, 
his working, and his compatibility with the professional civil-service 
people at his installation ¢ 
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As I understand it, here is the commanding officer, an Army officer, 
and he is CO of this depot. Over here in a tempo is an office and 
it is the personnel office. I am sure it is housing Civil Service Com- 
mission people; is it not? Or are they Army people. 

Mr. Witey. No, usually they are Army people. There might be 
a situation where they would have some Civil Service Commission 
people on temporary duty. However, the commanding officer is dele- 
gated the authority and responsibility for effecting almost all types 
of final personnel actions, and the personne] office staff is his staff, 
Army employees. 

TOBYHANNA SIGNAL DEPOT 


Mr. Fioop. Well, I have in mind a particular signal depot, the one 
at. Tobyhanna, which has been there for several years. I have had 
nothing but unhappy and unpleasant relationships with that place 
since it has been there. For obvious reasons, I have only been there 
once. I went there to make an inspection because I was asked to do 
it by the committee during the last week that the then commanding 
officer was there, and I would not go until he was leaving. I do not 
like to go to Federal installations and try to throw my weight around. 

I have a number of them in my district and I do not even go to any 
of them. Maybe that is a dereliction on my part but out of an abun- 
dance of caution I stay out of the hospitals, the post offices, and what 
not. 

This office is staffed with personnel people. There are several 
Congressmen within the heeatate jurisdiction of that Northeastern 


Pennsylvania area. As one of the Congressmen of that area, I was 
actually requested to write letters by people looking for jobs, especially 


in the area I come from where there is a great deal of unemployment. 
Twenty thousand people are out of work in my district, and in Con- 
gressman Carrigg’s district, next to me, there are ten to fifteen thou- 
sand out of work and in Congressman Fenton’s district, there are ten 
to fifteen thousand out of work. There are 50,000 men out of work in 
that area, and that is why we put that silly depot up there. You did 
not know that, but I am telling you. That is one good reason why it 
was put there. There are many others. That was an element, to try 
to help solve that problem of unemployment. All of the Congressmen 
from that area get all kinds of letters from men, and all they want to 
do is work. ; 

We send letters over there. There have been many occasions, not 
one, but many. 

These men came back to me and the mere fact that a Member of 
Congress on the Appropriations Committee, on the Army panel, the 
mere fact that he would write a letter to these professional people 
there, whoever they are, with his imprimatur on it, would be the kiss 
of death and it has been so stated. They said— 

Who are you to have some politician to write a letter to us; who are you to 
get some Congressman to intercede? 

If you do not know, we are running this place; the sooner you find out the 
better off you will be. 

Now, if that was Army personnel, I cannot believe it was. I think 
that they were some of thane long-haired professional civil-service 
people who were doing that. 
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I cannot condone it and otherwise things that go on up there and 1 
am not overstating this case. 

I wrote a letter to the commanding officer up there and asked him 
to put it on the bulletin board, and to call a meeting of all the personnel 
people in to read the letter to them, and in the letter, I promised them 
that the next time that was done, I would come down there personally 
and shove the applications down their respective necks. However, 
that has been going on there. That is not the fault of these uniformed 
people. That is not the fault of the commanding officer. In some 
‘cases, 1 know that you can have a commanding officer who has no guts 
either but this is a civilian problem that has caused me embarrassment 
time and time again. The same thing has happened to the other 
Congressmen and this bugaboo arises on the floor of the House and 
in these committees ever so often where these professional civilian 
jobholding bureaucrats in these Government departments have the 
impression that these civilians who ask for jobs are flying in the face 
of the gods, that they would have the temerity to have some backwoods 
politician who is a Congressman trying to help them. 

Now, that is it. 

Now, you can take a look, and come back and tell me that does not 
happen much and you can say anything you want to in the record 
but you do not convince me and you do not convince my colleagues 
that this is not more widespread than you pretend to say it is or is 
not. Many of us think it is widespread and there is too much of it. 

You have asked for pay raises and you got them. You have asked 
for all kinds of emoluments and advantages within recent years and 
you have received them. I do not think you get paid enough. I 
voted for every one of the raises and advantages you got and so did 
most of the men up here. You are not going to erase this from your 
memory. My friend, you are a young man. I have some obliga- 
tions to my colleagues and to my State in this matter. We must 
persist in the idea that that kind of a thing is something for you 
professional people to look at in your meetings, your lunches, clubs, and 
organizations. Do not pretend to say that it does not exist. I under- 
stand that you cannot take these people out and shoot them and you 
are not responsible for human nature, I know that; but there is too 
much of that that goes on. We resent it and we do not like it and 
I say this because I have been running into it myself. 

I am satisfied that the commanding officer up there now—and 
I do not know his name—has tried to meet this problem and do some- 
thing about it, but they have transferred some of these professional] 
characters in there and they have been throwing their weight around. 
I do not like it and I am not going to stand it. If you do not do 
something about it, I will, period. 

Now, again I state, I am on the side of the angels. Will you tell 
those personnel people up there what the facts of life are? That is 
true any place in the United States where that problem arises, but 
in certain areas it is acute because so many eeokht are out of work. 

Congressman Fenton, Congressman Carrigg, Congressman Walter, 
and myself are very much interested in this. These personnel people 
who have been transferred there have run into a terrible situation, and 
they just resent, very humanly, all of these Congressmen trying to get 
the drop on these jobs, and they have not reacted with much intelli- 
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gence about. It is a bad problem and I have responsibilities in con- 
nection with it since I come from there and since I sit in this chair, the 
responsibility of telling you about it. 

Mr. Wiiixy. I am certainly impressed with your comments and 
the depth of your feeling, Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know what you can do about it. 

One answer I would have to Mr. Riley’s question of “What do you 
do with these firemen ?” 

In some cases, you will have the same problem again. 

There must be some kind of a blunt, intelligent program for telling 
these petty tyrants, “Now, cut that out.” 

They will talk about it. Whether they like it or not, they are going 
to have to put up with Members of Congress undertaking to write let- 
ters about getting jobs for these people. As long as we have the frank- 
ing privilege we are going to write letters for people who want jobs, 
and if we Z not have franks we will furnish the postage, but we are 
going to continue to do it whether they like it or not, and if they have 
any brains they will relax and enjoy it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Norr.—The following statement was furnished for the record :) 

As to Tobyhanna, specifically, the Civil Service Commission and Department 
of the Army personnel survey reports and congressional correspondence have been 
reviewed but they do not disclose this particular problem. There have been a 
number of personnel management difficulties at the depot in the past but the 
Department was convinced that they were being satisfactorily resolved. We will, 
of course, make immediate further inquiry into this specific matter and take 
whatever corrective action is necessary because the Department of the Army is 
seriously concerned that anyone representing it should give casual or discrimina- 
tory treatment to persons bearing letters of introduction or reference. The De- 
partment is fully aware of the demands made upon public officials and community 
leaders for assistance in obtaining employment. All persons who are providing 
letters of introduction and reference can be assured that persons bearing such 


letters are to be courteously received and seriously and equitably considered for 
employment in accordance with civil-service laws and regulations. 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford. 
OPERATION TEAMMATE 


Mr. Forp. I think you had a very fine statement, General Watson. 
I am not entirely clear about the table at the end of your statement, 
Operation Teammate. You have the budget program in one column, 
military replaced in the second, civilians hired in the third, and esti- 
mated annual salary in the fourth. 

How do you relate those figures to the other columns? 

General Warson. Sir, specifically, the estimated annual salary 
comes from the civilians hired. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the first 2,000 project, “Command and 
management,” you have 387 civilians hired, and their total annual 
salary is $1,932,291? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is not the difference between 416 under “Military 
replaced and civilians hired”? 

General Watson. It represents the annual cost for 387 people. We 
have taken the average salary of the civilians hired at various points, 
and it comes out at an average for these 9,800 of $4,100. 
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Mr. Forv. Do you have any estimate of the savings in the deletions 
resulting from that ? 

General Warson. We could quickly calculate it, one being the basic 
cost of military personnel. That is $3,369. We could get ‘that right 
here, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That figure is not quite right, because you have to add 
your other factors such as maintenance and operation which takes it 
up to around $6,000. 

General Watson. The latest figure we have is about $6,175 for fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. But when you figure in the other factors, such as mainte- 
nance and operation, it is more than that. 

General Watson. Yes; that is right, but the listed direct cost figures 
I have, run $3,369. 

General Lawron. That does not include maintenance and operation. 

General Warson. This is the MPA figure. We can correct this on 
the record. That has been revised for 1956. It is $38,369 MPA and 
$2,806 maintenance and operation. It totals $6,175 including both 
costs. 

Mr. Miutier. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt that the Army itself from a combat 

capacity standpoint has benefited immeasurably by this Operation 
Teammate. Do you feel that you have also saved dollars by this 
operation ¢ 

General Warson. I would like to answer that indirectly first. The 
original idea was not to save dollars. We were attempting to free 
military personnel for the jobs which were more military in nature, 
let us say, than those in which we could put civilians and it was with 
that thought in mind that this particular operation was put into effect 
and the same idea is related to those substitution programs used in the 
past and those which we would try to use in the future. 

General Lawron. There has definitely not been direct dollar sav- 
ings inasmuch as we have retained the military that these civilians 
have replaced; we have hired civilians but we still have the military, 
and the military = e on military duty. 

Mr. Mitxer. I do not think you can really justify that statement 
because the over: ‘al uniform strength is based on particular missions 
and particular strength loads and it seems to me the at you do get pos- 
sible savings, or possibly added expense one way or the other. It 
might require a change of force tables because, theoretically, you have 
to have so many people i in combat. positions. 

General Lawton. We have a stronger military posture than we had 
before we hired the civilians. I was speaking purely of direct dollars 
when I made that statement. 

Mr. Mittrr. If you had not done that, maybe we would need to 
have a larger uniformed force and therefore we would have a higher 
budget figure. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. So I think it is a saving, even though you still have 
retained the military personnel in uniform. If you had not done this, 
we would have to have additional military forces in uniform. 

General Lawton. That is correct; we would have to have more 
military. T was merely stating that with the same military strength, 
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we have also hired more civilians, and that purely on the dollar basis, 
why, there is more money in the budget, but we are, as you stated, 
acquiring more military people in military positions, and if we had 
the same needs without having hired these civilians, we would have to 
have more military. 

General Watson. In other wor ds, we have enlarged the so-called 
integrated work force which is the combined military and civilian 
total personnel resources that we have. 

Mr. Forp. Leaving aside the point that Mr. Miller is making, which 
I think is a valid one, if you multiply 10,306, which is your military 
total, by $6,175, that would be the total military cost, under your 
appropriations MPA and maintenance and operation, and then if you 
took your total of civilians hired, 9,803, and multiphed that by your 
average civilian cost of $4,100, you get a dollar savings by the direct 
comparison. 

Could we have that put into the record if that is a valid point? 

General Watson. We will provide that for the record. 

(The information pupae is as follows:) 

When an average per capita cost of $6,175 is used to determine the total cost 
of the military personnel replaced in Operation Teammate, the savings amount 
to 23.4 million on a direct comparison to the civilian costs. 

It is felt, however, that $6,175 which includes the total MPA as well as total 
maintenance and operation costs worldwide, is not a true comparison between 
per capita costs of military and civilian, since the civilian per capita cost of 
$4,100 represents salary only. 

In order to reduce these costs to a more comparable basis, in the case of the 
military, only the direct MPA costs plus the training and medical care pro rata 
costs in the maintenance and operation appropriation have been included. 

The following tabulation indicates the comparative costs when the latter mili- 
tary figures are used: 


z , Per capita 
| Number ener Total cost 


Officers ; 1, 282 17, 267 9, 316, 294 
Enlisted eacin ; : paoees 9, 024 2 3,014 27, 198, 336 


Total__._- eee eee Meee Ateneo 10,306 | 33, 543 36, 514, 630 


Total cost of | Total cost of : 
military civilians Difference 
$36, 514,630 | $40, 156, 084 $3, 641, 454 


1 Represents the fiscal year 1955 CONUS ¢ Direct per capita cost of officers under MPA ($7,007), plus 
training ($147) and medical care ($113) under ‘“‘maintenance and operation.” 

2 Represents the fiscal year 1956 CONUS * Direct per capita cost of enlisted personnel under MPA 
($2,754), plus training ($147) and medical care ($113) under “‘maintenance and operations.” 

3 Represents average per capita cost of military. : . 

4 CONUS costs used for military in view of Teammate being confined to Zone of Interior. 

It must be remembered that no reductions were reflected in the military per- 
sonnel, Army appropriation as a direct result of Operation Teammate since no 
military personnel were actually removed from the payroll. Any savings accru- 
ing to the Army as a result of this program were confined to those specific jobs 
where the cost of the military man performing the work was greater than that of 
the civilian who replaced him. The cost of the military man continued since he 


was assigned to other duties. 

Mr. Rirtey. General, what will be your policy in case of an emer- 
gency when you have to use some of the people in the civilian cate- 
gories away from the base? How are you going to replace them? 
‘Are you going to increase the Army at that time? Some of these 
civilians are doing a type of work that if you move your men out in 
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case of an emergency you will have to have people in that category 
with them. 

General Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Rutxy. What are you going to do when that happens? Are 
you going to draft the civilians and take them with you, or are you 
going to recruit people in uniform to replace them ? 

General Watson. Most of the people we have in these categories 
are in so-called support areas, which you know, and their duties are 
more or less tied to the geographical locality in which they are now 
employed, so a great deal of what we have to do now will continue as a 
function of that area, provided mobilization does not change the mis- 
sion of the local command, even though mobilization has commenced. 

Mr. Ritey. You are not weakening the operational part of the Army 
to move out and accomplish its mission by transferring too many of 
these services to the civilians? 

General Watson. No, sir, I do not believe so. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, either military or civilians, whomever 
they might be, would be more or less attached to a post, camp, or sta- 
tion rather than some outfit that would move from one place to another ? 

General Watson. That is correct. In other words, these are in what 
we call table of distribution units as opposed to the combat-type table 
of organization and equipment units. The T. O. and E. is more or less 
the combat side, and the TD is the support area in which we find most 
of these people. 

Mr. Mitier. And if one unit moves out from a location, there would 
presumably be a new one coming in, and you would still need the people 
where they were working. 

General Watson. Yes, unless the mission should change. The local 
mission might very well change with mobilization. 

Mr. Froop. You are also doing this to some extent, and more and 
more every day as the program can be developed, I hope—setting up 
under the Reserves Act Reserve components in many of these areas, 
and if and when the shooting starts they merely call up for active 
duty a lot of civilians and they can still fill right in as replacements, 
or beef up the unit to take over in uniform? 

General Watson. That is correct. I came up from the First Army 
Headquarters, where I was the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3 and we 
had mobilization designees, we called them, who were trained, and 
designated to come in and fill jobs right within the First Army Head- 
quarters in case our headquarters had to be moved. 

Mr. Froop. And also the very thing that Mr. Riley is talking about 
in more and more cases are actually being put into Reserve cadres 
there and hold Reserve meetings there and frequently use your facili- 
ties for Reserve meetings. I have been at some of the meetings. Those 
men go to work on Tuesday as civilians and they could go to work 
the next morning in uniform. 

Mr. Mitixr. If the Chairman approves, I think regardless of what 
your conclusions are, it would be desirable to have these new tables 
showing the average cost as of now. 

Mr. Ruiter. I think it would be good to have that in the record. 

(Nore.—The per capita costs used in the computation of total 
military costs in Operation Teammate appear on page 318.) 
75295—56——21 
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STAFFING GUIDES 


Mr. Mittrr. I have a couple of points. 

I am familiar with the yardstick system that was in effect durin 
World War II, and I am somewhat familiar with your tables of dis- 
tribution. I am not quite clear as to what your stafling guides do that 
those two concepts did not do. Is a staffing guide an improved yard- 
stick concept, or what does your staffing guide do that was not done 
by the so-called yardstick approach ? 

General Watson. Basically the staffing guide provides for qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative determinations. I have here a copy of 
the staffing guide for station complements. 

Mr. Mittrr. Regardless of how you approach a particular post, 
camp, or station, or any other type of installation, there are local 
factors which enter into its particular problems. No system that is not 
flexible would properly meet the situation as I see it, because there are 
practically no two just alike. 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. How does your stafling guide approach that problem ? 

General Watson. It provides for a variety of workloads right in 
the document itself. It is a flexible document in itself. We have 
scales in here. This does not say just one shall be used, but depending 
upon the workload, the number. 

Mr. Miter. Just as a hypothetical example, for instance, you have 
a post of a particular size located off to itself where the factors are 
that it must be practically self-sustaining and you might need an 
elaborate fire department. If the same outfit were situated in the 
middle of Atlanta, like Fort McPherson, the city fire department 
would solve your problem and you might not need any fire department. 
Does the staffing guide break down to situations of that sort ? 

General Watson. So far as an assistance from the outside is con- 
cerned, no, it Goes not. But as to the varying size of the command 
itself, the post in this case, the station complement or the station, it 
does have flexibility. 

Mr. Mixer. You have variations. The same thing would apply to 
communications. In some places the telephone companies have facili- 
ties and in other places you have to have them on your own. I think 
there is great need for the best kind of system that could be devised. 
I am interested to find out if I can where your staffing guide is an 
improvement over the older method. ane 

Major Moranpa. I would like to say at this time that the staffing 
guide includes a yardstick. This is an extension of the yardstick idea. 
It started under the old War Department Manpower Board. We have 
taken the experience that we have gathered these past years and have 
obtained qualitative information as well. We now include both the 
quantitative information which was included in the old yardstick, as 
you are familiar with it, and we now add this qualitative informa- 
tion, which gives the commander guidance as to the type of individuals 
for a particular job. ' 

I sola sithind tage an example—on page 109 of the Staffing Guide 
for Station Complements, right in the middle of the page. This is 
concerned with the functional activity of carpentry or masonry under 
the engineering organization of the posts, stations, and camps. You 
will notice at the top that it has the yardstick code in square feet per 
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million. For example, you would be allowed three persons for 0.5 
million. If it went up to 15 million square feet you would be allowed 
45 people. If you will follow down the column, you will see a break- 
out right below of the kinds of people it would take to make up the 
yardstick allowance above. That gives information as to the posi- 
tions and types. 

Mr. Miuurr. I did about 2 months’ duty in World War IT with 
the War Department Manpower Board and the yardsticks that were 
available at that time were certainly only a very rough estimate. As 
I understand it, this has carried the yardstick concept on to a quali- 
tative as well as a quantitative basis. Is that the real distinction? 
In other words, it is an improved yardstick? 

Major Moranpa. Yes, it is an improved yardstick in both types of 
information. 

Mr. Miter. It really is not new in the sense that it has to be used 
as anything other than a guide, just as the yardstick was, but it is an 
improved yardstick, really; is that a proper description of it? 

Major Moranpa. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. You have spoken of the training that the supervisors 
are given. That is very fine. 

Suppose that a supervisor goes into a particular assignment in 
charge of the personnel in Camp X, wherever it may be, and he is 
armed with the latest thinking and he has been trained and schooled 
and he has the staffing guide, and it is his duty to conform to the 
staffing guide, if it is at all possible, and if because of local situations 
he can carry the workload with a smaller complement than the staffing 
guide provides for, if he is on the job, I assume that he is supposed 
to do that ? 

General Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirurr. In spite of the human frailty of getting as many people 
working under him as he can justify, I assume that is his mission; to 
go in there and get down to the level of the staffing guide and then 
try to beat it if he can? 

General Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Mriiier. Who supervises the supervisor? Where is the next 
chain of command? That is really the most important link in the 
chain. 

General Watson. I would like to explain that to you. That par- 
ticular supervisor at that installation is responsible to the commanding 
officer at that station. At Fort Sill, for example, he is the one the 
personnel expert must answer to, and justify his application of these 
basic figures in here to that local situation. Then the next level is 
the Zone of the Interior Army commander, who has experts to analyze 
the justification for that station against the standards. The next step 
in the screening occurs here in Washington within our own office, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, where we have both civilian 
and military area specialists that are analysts who are really experts 
in their own geographical area, and they know about Fort Sill because 
they not only have seen all the reports that come in from Fort Sill, 
but they talk to the individuals who come from Fort Sill to Wash- 
ington to present their problems in personnel matters. 

_ Furthermore, when possible we send the analyst out to his area from 
time to time in order that he may, by actually being there and discuss- 
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ing the various problems on the ground with those people, be able to 
further expand his qualifications as a specialist and as an expert in 
that area. 


INSPECTION TEAMS 


Mr. Miuier. On an Army level, do you have inspection teams that 
go out under the same general mission that the War Department man- 
power teams went out on and look at the problem in the field and make 
spot checks? 

General Watson. We do,sir. That isa part of our utilization pro- 
gram. Those individuals do go out into the level below; in other 
words, in this case the Zone of the Interior Army commanders send 
out these teams to the post that is below them. The post commander 
has a chance to be thoroughly oriented before the examination of his 

ost commences. He is told of the purpose. This team goes through 
is complete installation thoroughly. They report to him the results 
of such a review before they leave the station and he is given an oppor- 
tunity to make his comments upon their findings, and then that is 
presented to the Army commander who makes his determination as 
to whether that installation is actually overstaffed or understaffed— 
and we have found that some have been understaffed. This is not a 
one-way street. 

Mr. Mixxer. I do not want to imply that. It definitely isnot. The 
important thing is to screen it down rather than to build it up. That 
is what is hard to do. 

Is this supervisor in the particular installation in uniform, or is he 
a civilian ? 

General Watson. The individual at the installation who is charged 
with the allocation of personnel, or determination of requirements, is 
a military person. He is an Army officer. 

Mr. Mixxer. If a team comes out and finds that he is not doing a 
good job, either because he is not suited for it, by temperament or 
because he is inefficient, he can be removed without any argument 
from the Civil Service or anything of that kind ? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We thank you very much, General. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 





Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 
ARMY AVIATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. H. H. HOWZE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY AVIATION, OFFICE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. J. 8S. UPHAM, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. J. L. ROWAN, ARMY AVIATION DIVISION, OFFICE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. You may proceed. 

General Lawton. At this time I would like you to meet Gen. H. H. 
Howze, Director of the Army Aviation program, who is to give the 
committee a presentation on the aviation program. 
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Mr. Sixes. This is an important program. Are you going to pre- 
sent the witness, General Upham? 

General UpHam. You will recall the other day you asked me to 
bring over the head of our aviation section to give you a briefing on 
our aviation program. I have Major General Howze, who will give 
you that briefing now, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. General Howze, we are glad to have you here. You 
may proceed. 

General Howze. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very happy 
to have an opportunity to present to this distinguished group the 
Army’s aviation program. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we have a little biography on this officer for this 
job? Just tell us the good things. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about your background for the record. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL HOWZE 


General Howzz. I am basically a cavalry officer, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Good. I'am for that. I introduced a bill for horse 
cavalry last year, and I am going to introduce it again. 

General Howzr. I spent my first 12 years in the cavalry. Then 
the war came along and I was transferred to the armored force and 
served throughout the war with an armored division. I have retained 
my interest primarily in tanks since that time. 

I went to the National War College and then I went over to the 
Pentagon and then to Germany, where I served as assistant division 
commander in the 2d Armored Division, and later I was brought to 
General McAuliffe’s staff of the Seventh Army, where I served as 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, charged with the operational 
readiness of the Seventh Army in Germany. From that I was un- 
expectedly and upon no initiative of my own, brought back to this job 
in the Pentagon, where I am now chief, or Director of the Army Avia- 
tion within the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions, General Eddleman’s office. I have been in that job a year. 

Mr. Fioop. You are wearing wings. When did you get them? 

General Howze. I got them very recently. As I told you, I have 
had no previous experience in aviation until just a year ago. Having 
gotten this job, I felt that I could not perform it with any degree of 
success until I knew more of what aviation was, and some of the ABC’s 
of it. Therefore, I took here, in addition to my other duties at the 
Pentagon, a course of instruction at nearby Davison Army Airfield 
and continued that instruction for about 5 months at the end of which 
time I went to the aviation school at Fort Rucker, Ala., and there I 
was given a polishing-up course and was awarded wings as a fixed-wing 
aviator. 

Mr. Fioop. In what are you checked out? 

General Howzn. Just fixed-wing airplanes. The actual aircraft 
that I am checked out in are the light L-19, the reconnaissance air- 
plane, and the LC-126—and I do not know if you know that aircraft 
or not—it is a nonstandard aircraft. I am capable of flying that, 
and now I am undergoing instruction in twin-engine aircraft. 

Mr. Mituer. How old are you, General? 

General Howze. I am 47. 

Mr. Miuuer. You are taking up flying at least at a mature age. 

General Howzs. Indeed. 
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Mr. Fioop. You have commanded up to the division staff. Have 
you had a regiment or battalion? Have you been in the field? 

General Howze. I have been a troop commander, a commander of 
a battalion of tanks, a regimental commander of tanks. 

Mr. FLoop. You say that you were on General McAuliffe’s staff? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that a division staff? 

General Howzn. That was when he was in command of the Seventh 
Army in Germany. That was all of the ground troops in Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever serve on a division staff? 

General Howzr. Yes, indeed, as the G-3 of the Ist Armored 
Division for a year in the early part of the war. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 


REVIEW OF ARMY AVIATION PROGRAM 


General Howzs. I would like to start, if I may, with a very brief 
review. 

Army aviation, one might say, began on the first of August, 1907, 
when there was established in the Office of the Signal Officer an 
Aeronautics Division charged with military ballooning, air machines, 
and kindred subjects. Events you might say proceeded slowly, but 
in 1911 Congress appropriated $125,000 for the purchase of seven 
aircraft. 

About that time there was established at College Park, Md., an 
aviation school whereat certain pioneer experiments in aviation were 
conducted. 

The Reorganization Act of 1920 freed the air arm from the Signal 
Corps and established it as a combat branch of the Army. By the 
Reorganization Act of March 1942, the Army Air Force achieved full 
equality with the Army ground forces and the Army service forces, 
and concurrently the Army ground forces, at that time, were author- 
ized to establish their own air program, which amounted essentially 
to the provision in ground units, notably field artillery battalions, of 
a few very light fixed wing aircraft for purposes of observation and 
control of fire. 

Prior to that time, it was found that observation aircraft provided 
by the Army Air Forces had been unresponsive to the demands of the 
ground units. 

The wisdom of the decision of putting these in field artillery units 
we feel was proven again and again in World War II and in Korea. 
The Air Force, of course, achieved full autonomy by virtue of the 
National Security Act of 1947. 

In establishing the Air Force, the act provided for the retention of 

organic aviation in the Army. To delineate the functions, the Secre- 
taries of the Army and Air Force have since that time resorted to a 
series of memoranda of understanding, the last of which was signed in 
1952, and this chart indicates the functions of Army aviation as per 
that memorandum of understanding, the last, in 1952. 
+ Also, under that memorandum of understanding, the Army was 
limited to an empty weight of aircraft of 5,000 pounds for fixed wing 
aircraft. There was no limitation placed upon the weight of rotary 
wings. 
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The body of what I have to say is divided generally into two parts, 
first a statement of the current status of Army aviation, and then a 
statement of some of our plans for future development. 

Mr. FiLoop. Let me see the chart again. Are you going to talk 
from this chart now, or are you going right ahead? Are you coming 
back to the chart? 

General Howzez. No; it is a wording which is the last wording that 
appears in the last memorandum of understanding. 

Mr, Fioop. Who took part in the conference that gave birth to 
this memorandum? I do not mean names. Who was there? 

General Howze. It was ultimately signed by the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the Secr etary of the 
Army, and the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Fuoop. So it is Army and Air? 

General Howze. Right. 

Mr. FLoop. No Navy in this party? 

General Howze. No. 

Mr. Fuioop. I see on the chart aerial observation, control of Army 
forces, command liaison, and courier missions, aerial wire laying with 
combat zones, transportation within combat zones, aeromedical evacu- 
ation within combat zone and artillery and topo survey. 

General Howzn. This chart, sir, had to be shown here. Actually, 
I am going to show you a little later on another chart which expresses, 
according to the Army view, a better series or outlay of functions; a 
better skeleton. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the law now? 

General Howzr. This is the memorandum of understanding, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And this is what you are operating under as of now? 
This is the statute now, and by this, other than these items, the 
airframe and the air weight, the type of aircraft has been agreed to 
fit this 1952 memorandum; is that it? I mean by type and “weight? 

General Howze. The aircraft that we are purchasing and procuring 
now certainly fit within this memorandum; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They must? 

General Howzr. They must, yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. Insofar as you are concerned, as the situation is 
developing, and as your plans are developing and have been developed, 
that is not satisfactory? 

General Howzer. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You are looking toward changes in weight, type of 
aircraft, and perhaps even training? 

General Howze. Correct. I should say that these are policy 
matters which for their timing will have to await approval of people 
considerably higher than myself. 

Now, I should say that what follows in many respects is considered 
confidential information and should be, as I understand the process, 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Army aviation as it exists right now is organic to seven of our 
arms and services; Infantry, Armor, Artillery, Transportation Corps, 
ee Engineer, ‘and the Medical Corps all have aviation organic 
to them 
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The facts and figures that I will give you all pertain to the date of 
January 1, 1956. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FIXED-WING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. At this point in the record, can you elaborate and tell 
us what is the difference between a fixed-wing aircraft and a rotary- 
wing aircraft? 

General Howzr. A fixed-wing aircraft is the conventional-type 
airplane which has fixed wings and a rotary-wing aircraft is a heli- 
copter. That is the whole difference. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. When I asked you for that definition, I forgot to ask 
this: out of the total number that you have how many are rotary? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. And the rest are fixed wing? 

General Howzr. The remainder are fixed-wing airplanes. 

By chart and a number of photographs I will show you the aircraft 
that we have right now. 

The first is the L-19 observation airplane. That is an observation 
aircraft built by Cessna. Approximate cost, as per the chart, $9,800 
a copy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. It is a two place aircraft? 

General Howze. Yes, two place, an observer and a pilot. 

Mr. Fioop. You have how many fixed wing altogether out of the 
total fixed wings? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Howze. Correct, which indicates this is by far the largest 
item in our inventory numberwise. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that L-19 an airplane that carries any kind of armor 
or armament? 

General Howze. No, sir. It is totally an unarmored airplane. It 
has a cruising speed of about 86 knots, which is about a hundred miles 
per hour. It is a very good aircraft to see out of. It handles itself 
very well on comparatively rough fields, but it takes too long to land. 
Its ground run is somewhat longer than we want. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the minimum hard surface for any kind of 
takeoff? 

General Howze. It does not need a hard surface at all. The best 
way to answer you is to say that it can operate in and out of a field 
600 feet long, except that is a little hairy. You have to be a darned 
good pilot to get it in and out of a 600-foot field. 

Mr. FLoop. That would be an emergency situation? 

General Howze. You would look for a 1,000-foot field. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you want any armor or armament on the opposite 
number of that when you get one? 

General Howze. Perhaps in the nature of flak curtains, very light 
armor, not to take a direct bullet hit, but to give some protection 
from fragments. 

Mr. FLoop. Would that not be important? You are not interested 
in speed or anything else; are you? 
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General Howze. Well, the trouble with armor is it is very weighty 
and that affects your performance. We are interested in speed, as we 
will develop later. 

Mr. Fioop. What about armor? Are you interested in any kind 
of armor? What about machinegun armament? 

General Howzxz. Negative. 

The chart indicates the aircraft that we are buying. I will devote 
myself to only 1955 and 1956 figures, although I will discuss the others 
if you like. 

Mr. FLoop. What craft are you talking about now? 

General Howze. I am still talking about the L-19. We are buying 
100 with 1955 funds and 305 with 1956 funds. 

The next airplane is the L-20. That is a 6-place utility airplane 
built by DeHavilland of Canada at $42,800 per copy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srtxes. What is its speed and what are the runway require- 
ments? 

General Howzr. The speed of this airplane is about 115 knots. 

Mr. Stxes. And the length of the runway required? 

Colonel Rowan. This aircraft is roughly capable of operating out 
of the same field that you would select for the L-19. It will not 
perform on the minimum field that the general described, but when 
you go into the 1,000-foot runway it can. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cruising range? 

Colonel Rowan. Roughly around 500 miles. 

Mr. Miuuer. How is it distributed in the tables of equipment? 
What is its practical use primarily? 

General Howzn. I will discuss somewhat later the division detach- 
ments. Each division of the Army has a number of aircraft, and 
this one appears in the division in the number of about 3 or 4. 

Mr. Sixes. This plane costs more money. Why do you need this 
aircraft rather than the L-19? 

General Howze. It is a six-place aircraft. The L~-19 is a two-place 
airplane. This is used as a courier plane. It is a very light transport 
aircraft. It also is a very good slow-speed photography airplane. It 
can carry a much greater useful load than the L-19. 

Mr. Mixtuer. You say there are three normally assigned to an 
infantry division? 

General Howzer. Yes, that is correct. Some of these are assigned 
to the corps and Army. 

Mr. Miuter. The division is the lowest? 

General Howze. Yes, so far as I know. 

Colonel Rowan. We do have a cellular-organization type of unit 
which has a minimum of one airplane and the necessary people to fly 
and maintain it. With this unit you can construct a support for any 
type of organization which would require it. It is organic to certain 
Signal Corps units—Signal battalions. 

Mr. Mituer. In the overall breakdown a division would auto- 
matically get them, but the others would be for special services. 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. I would assume that the L—19 goes down to the artillery 
battalions? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. That is a general-observation plane? 
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Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is this plane used when you want to get several people 
up on reconnaissance? Is that what it is used for? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Colonel Rowan. It performs that function within the division. 

Mr. Miuuer. And under the control normally of the division com- 
mander? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

General Howze. This is the biggest class of airplane available to 
the division command. 

Mr. Fioop. Six plus a crew of 2, or just 6? 

General Howze. It is a six-place airplane, including the pilot. 

Mr. Fioop. Four passengers? 

General Howzer. One pilot is enough. 

The next plane is the L-23. This is a six-place twin engine com- 
mand airplane by Beech. It has a cruising speed in the neighborhood 
of 165 knots. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This is the most sophisticated airplane in the inventory. 

They call it the Twin Bonanza. 


THE TWIN BONANZA AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. This is not a Beechcraft? 

General Howze. It is not the Beechcraft. 

Mr. Sr1xes. What are the characteristics of the plane and what 
are the requirements for it? 

General Howzr. The plane has twin-engine reliability. It is a 
much more comfortable plane than the L-20. It is essentially for 
the use of the higher headquarters, I mean corps, Army, and the more 
senior headquarters. A few of them are being used for topographic 
surveys and aerial photography. Essentially it is a command airplane 
for the service of the very senior headquarters. 

Mr. Srxes. How many people will it carry? 

General Howze. A total of six, including the pilot. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the cruising range and what length of runway 
is required. 

General Howze. It is a pretty normal runway airplane, though it 
is perfectly capable of landing on the parade ground type of runway. 
It does not have to be paved, but it is not good on muddy and difficult 
fields. It has a total of 5 hours of gas in it, which means that it can 
generally go about 750 miles. 

Mr. Sixes. And the speed? 

General Howze. About 165 knots. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a pretty hot ship? 

General Howzr. Not in terms of present-day aircraft. It is a 
very good ship. 

Mr. Foon. I do not mean the jets, I mean as far as radial engines 
are concerned, it is a pretty hot ship? 

General Howze. Yes, I would say so, although it is not a terribly 
difficult airplane to fly. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you buy for $85,000 when that is delivered? 
What comes with it other than the wings and the fuselage and the 
engine? What about the inside of the ship, the communications 
equipment, and so forth. What do you get for $85,000? 
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Colonel Rowan. The communications equipment in this airplane, 
as with practically all of ours, is Government-furnished equipment, 
and we install our own. 

Mr. Fioop. What would that plane be worth on the line right 
now with what you have in it this afternoon? How much besides 
$85,000 do you have in it? 

General Howzs. Probably an additional $20,000. 

Mr. Foon. Is that all? 

General Howzz. Yes. 

Colonel Rowan. I think that is a bit high, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not bad. 

Colonel Rowan. We have a pretty comprehensive electronic in- 
stallation in it. 

Mr. Sixes. What about spare parts, does the purchase price in- 
clude a kit of spare parts? 

Colonel Rowan. That price does not, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You always buy spare parts; do you not? 

Colonel Rowan. The spare-parts program for that airplane would 
put the price per copy to above $100,000. 

Mr. Sixes. You always buy spare parts with the plane; do you not? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. 

Mr. Si1xes. Will you give us the price of the spare-parts kit that you 
expect to buy with each type of plane? 

Colonel Rowan. For estimation purposes if you would add approxi- 
mately 35 percent to the unit price up in the upper right-hand corner, 
you would about get it. That would not always be true. Some 
airplanes require a higher percentage of spares than others, but that 
is a good figure. 

General Howzer. That will sustain an airplane for a long period of 
time. It would be as though you bought a Buick and bought a new 
set of tires and a new engine and new seat cushions and everything 
with it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it necessary to buy the spare-part kits with a stand- 
ard-type plane like this? 

General Howzr. We are looking into the matter right now, Mr. 
Sikes, and we feel that for certain types, such as the next one that I 
am going to describe to you, our best bet is to not buy the spare parts. 
But for this one you need the spare parts because this is a standard 
airplane which is an exportable item; that is, we want to be able to 
maintain this in Europe or Africa, or any place else, whereas there are 
certain other airplanes, such as I will describe, which we can keep in 
the United States and which we will not make exportable. 


L-26 AIRCRAFT 


This is the L-26. We have very few of these, a total of three. 
We intend to buy four more. It will be purely a commercial-type 
airplane, however, with Army electronic equipment in it. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the requirement for this limited number of 
aircraft? 

General Howzn. It is exactly the same purpose as the L-23. The 
fact we are buying some of these in addition to the others is purely 
on the basis of distribution of the load. 

Mr. Forp. Would not that complicate your maintenance? 
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General Howzez. No, sir; because this one we will not stock parts 
for. We will keep it supplied by going to the manufacturer and 
buying the parts when we need them. 

Mr. Forp. Superficially it would not appear that was good pro- 
curement to have so many of the others and so few of these. 

General Howzr. These three were bought for reasons I am not 
aware of. The new ones are being purchased on a specific request 
we got from the White House to buy them. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the one they are using between the White 
House and Gettysburg? 

General Howzre. No. Dr. Milton Eisenhower likes to ride in these. 
Mind you, I do not know that that is the reason. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good enough reason for me. 

General Howze. This will serve just as well as the L-23. It is an 
equivalent airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. All things being equal, if they want 3 or 4 of these 
crates, let them have them. 

U-1 AIRCRAFT 


General Howze. The next is the U-1 purchased from DeHavilland 
of Canada. This is the Otter. It carries 11 passengers or 1% tons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. You have referred to purchase from DeHavilland of 
Canada. Are they built in Canada? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Why are they bought in Canada instead of in the 
United States? 

General Howze. The best answer I can give you is that these are 
outstandingly good aircraft. The authority to buy them in Canada 
came about some years ago. I am sorry I cannot give you the back- 
ground. 

Colonel Rowan. There is no comparable aircraft here. That is 
true of the L-20 and U-1, which is a big brother of the L-20. In 
other words, no comparable aircraft can be procured from a United 
States company. 

Mr. Srxgs. Give us the characteristics of the U-1. 

General Howze. It carries 11 passengers or 1% tons. It travels 
about 110 miles an hour. It has especially good field characteristics 
for a comparatively large airplane. It comes just under the 5,000- 
pound limits. It is an excellent workhorse, a very efficient airplane 
in unimproved fields. It is much better equipped for unimproved 
field operation than the L—23 or the L—26, for example. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the runway requirements? 

General Howze. It will operate on a 1,000-foot field, again. 

Colonel Rowan. This airplane with full gross will operate on the 
same field as the L-20. Incidentally, the figures on runways and 
performances are at sea level. 

Mr. Sixes. What difference does an elevation of 5,000 feet make in 
runway requirements? 

Colonel Rowan. Everything else being equal it will be about a 
25 or 30 percent increase. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have any special assignments for those planes 
or are they just a special job? 
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General Howze. Some of them are in the possession of the 30th 
Engineer topo unit which has just completed 3 years of topographical 
survey in Alaska. That is why they are of that peculiar color. You 
can find them in forests or in snow. 

A few more are in Central America. They operate well on floats, 
for example. Then, we are creating a total of 3 units or companies 
in the Army, each of which will be equipped with 21 of these aircraft. 


HELICOPTERS 


Turning to helicopters, we have the H-13 and the H-23. They 
cost an average of $42,500 each. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

These are the aircraft which serve the liaison and reconnaisance 
purposes in the Army. These are extremely useful machines. 

Mr. Forp. What is your maintenance problem? 

General Howzr. The maintenance problem on every helicopter 
we have is severe. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by severe? 

General Howze. It takes a very inordinate number of hours of 
work on a helicopter on the ground to get it back in the air. It takes 
something in the neighborhood of 6 or 7 mechanic man-hours on one 
of these on the ground in order to fly it 1 hour in the air. That is 
man-hours. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with the fixed-wing aircraft? 

General Howzer. It is worse by a factor of about six. 

Mr. Forp. Have you been able to improve that situation? 

General Howzer. A great deal of research and development funds 
are devoted to improving that situation, and we are beginning to 
see some results. To say there is a magic result is not correct. 

Mr. Forp. What is the mechanical problem? 

General Howze. It is a matter of a great many moving parts, and 
the fact that stresses are placed on those moving parts by the aero- 
dynamic forces. The airplane takes the stresses directly on a fixed 
wing, which does not bother it too much, but in helicopters the stresses 
are placed on the moving parts. 


SAFETY OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Fioop. The general public labors under the delusion that 
helicopter flying is safe, that you cannot get hurt, that all you have 
to do is get in a helicopter and go up and come down, and contrasted 
with jets and everything else that flies, including pigeons, the safety 
of the helicopter is such you can take your grandmother up in it and 
have nothing to worry about. How wrong is that? 

Colonel Rowan. It is not that simple. 

Mr. Foon. I know it is not. Go ahead and tell us the story. 

Colonel Rowan. There is another conception held by some people 
that is wrong, and that is that when the engine of a helicopter stops 
you fall like a stone. That is not true. You glide. But the glide 
is steep. In an airplane you have a relatively flat glide. Say you 
are 2,000 feet above the ground. With the airplane, that allows you 
a large circle beneath you in which to select a field. With the helicopter 
you are allowed a very small circle. 
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When the engine quits in a helicopter you pick out the best spot 
you can and hit it and that is it. The helicopter has the ability, with 
a competent pilot, to land, with damage to the machine, perhaps; 
maybe the machine is wrecked; but you can still walk away from it. 
It is relatively safe but not as safe as the fixed-wing airplane. 

General Howzn. It has different dangers. 

Mr. FLoop. But you can get hurt in helicopters? 

General Howze. You can get killed in helicopters. 

Colonel Rowan. To some measure the situation with respect to 
maintenance difficulties has been improved. That H-13 was first 
certificated by the CAA late in 1946. At that time the transmission 
was only good for a few hours. When we got our first H—13 in 1947 
the transmission had to be torn down for inspection every 50 hours. 
That time has been extended, first to 100 hours, then to 200 hours, then 
to 300 hours, and now [ think it is up to 600 hours. 

General Howzr. And we expect it to be 1,000 hours before long. 

Mr. Fioop. I have taken off from carriers in this type of craft, 
and you slide off the carrier deck almost to the water every time you 
move, and they are very sensitive to wind shifts and are a pretty 
temperamental craft; are they not? I had the impression that these 
things are pretty touchy, prima donnas, as far as wind currents and 
drafts are concerned. 

General Howze. I am not an expert, but I would say they are 
eminently practical machines. In choppy winds they get a little 
unsteady, but with a good pilot they will do a good job. I have been 
in them with winds of 15 gusting to 35 miles an hour. 

Mr. Fioop. Say you are on the ground and the wind is whipping 
across the field, comparing the L-19 and the H-13, which are you 
going to have the most trouble with? 

Colonel Rowan. You said the wind is whipping across the field? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Colonel Rowan. The L-19 you would have the trouble with. 

Mr. Fioop. So if you have trouble on the ground, if you have a 
bad ground wind, the H-13 has the advantage? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, General. Proceed. 


SIKORSKY H-19 


General Howzr. The Sikorsky H-19 is shown on the map. This 
is for light cargo and medical evacuation. They cost $141,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. How many stretchers can you put on those? 

General Howzer. Four stretchers or seven persons. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, 4 stretchers or 7 walking wounded? 

Colonel Rowan. With walking wounded you could put more people 
for a short haul. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIGHT-CARGO HELICOPTER 


The next is the light-cargo helicopter, the H-21C; and the other is 
the H-34. Their prices are $229,000 average. They carry 1% tons 
for a 100-mile radius. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. These are personnel carriers, too? 

General Howze. Personnel and cargo. 

Mr. Fioop. The French had so many horses and so many men, 
What is the opposite on this? 

General Howzn. It depends how far you are to carry them. We 
are trying to develop them so that they will carry the maximum 
number of people for a sbort haul. We are considering jamming them 
up under combat conditions. But for a longer haul, say 100 miles, 
which they are also capable of doing, the payload drops down to 14; 
but on a short haul we hope to carry uncomfortably 23 or 24 or maybe 
more. 

Mr. Mituser. With their personal equipment? 

General Howzn. Yes, sir; except that the amount of personal equip- 
ment will vary. We hope ultimately to have a bathroom-type scale 
on the outside of each one of those and weigh men on the outside until 
you get the maximum load for very short hauls. 

Mr. Miuusr. In an emergency you could carry half a platoon, and 
the idea would be to use them in combat situations? 

General Howzr. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Forp. How does this equipment compare with what the 

Marines have? 
' General Howzr. The Marines are developing the same type. The 
Marines have some H-34’s as are indicated in the picture, and the 
Marines are also getting some of those indicated in the next picture 
I will show you. The Air Force has the 21, but the Marines do not. 
They have the H-34. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the advantage of that sausage craft, the 21 
that crooked tail, as compared to the straight fuselge on the 34? 

Colonel Rowan. These are two basic configurations. On the H-21 
this is a tandem rotor configuration. They are geared so that they 
will not interfere with one another in the air.. The other has a single 
main rotor and a tail rotor. In the tandem rotor the weight is lifted 
by the 2 rotors while in this one it is lifted by 1. The tandem rotor 
configuration provides more rotor area with these two smaller rotors 
than the single main rotor type. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you repeat that? 

Colonel Rowan. It provides more rotor area with these two rotors, 
with smaller rotors, than the single main rotor type. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the advantage of that? 

Colonel Rowan. Say, for the sake of argument, that these two are 
the same gross weight. You would run into higher pounds per square 
foot in the single main rotor than the tandem configuration. 

Mr. Fioop. All that being true, from what you know now, you 
only need one of these aircraft. You do not need both. Which one 
do you think will work out best? 

Colonel Rowan. We are running a comparative evaluation between 
the two. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your off-the-record guess? 

Colonel Rowan. As a personal opinion? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

Colonel Rowan. It is my belief, based on the limited knowledge 
that I have, that this configuration over here, not because of its 
configuration but because of certain maintenance and performance 
characteristics which it does have, will work out better [indicating]. 


, 
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Mr. Forp. You have less moving parts, I presume? 

Colonel Rowan. For one thing, the top of this machine over here 
has a long shaft. 

Mr. Forp. Does the same powerplant run both? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. That is where your powerplant is loaded 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the center of gravity on the 21? 

General Howzer. Right over the gun [indicating slung howitzer]. 

Colonel Rowan. That is one of the advantages of that configuration 
over this one, that you have a wider permissible center of gravity travel 
before you go out of control. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that all of your arsenal? 


H-37 HELICOPTER 


General Howzr. No. Next is the H-37. This is a 3-ton heli- 
copter designed to travel 100 miles. They are just now coming off 
the production line. They have had some developmental troubles 
with this. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of troubles? 

General Howze. Developmental troubles. 

Mr. FLoop. What is that? 

General Howzer. Trouble in the design of the airplane. It did not 
perform according to the specifications, quite. They are having to 
ro into two primary corrective programs. One is to design a new 

lade, a longer and better blade. The other is a weight-reduction 
program. This was built according to Navy specifications in some 
respects. We and the Navy combine our support on the development 
of an aircraft for economy reasons, and in this case the Navy wanted 
a retractable landing gear. We did not care if it had that retract- 
able landing gear or not. There are other weight reductions 
which can be made in the aircraft without severe damage to it. The 
combination of taking some of the weight out of it and improving the 
blade, plus some technical improvements in the transmission and 
power linkage will make it a more suitable aircraft. 

Mr. FLoop. What is that, 1 motor and 1 lift? 

General Howzre. No. One motor on each side. 

Mr. Fioop. But only one whirligig? 

Colonel Rowan. Yes. Actually the engine is canted to the center- 
line of the fuselage. The shaft runs into the transmission in that 
direction below the rotor. 

Mr. Forp. But the rotor is on the centerline? 

Colonel Rowan. That is correct. This picture does not give you a 
good appreciation of that. 

General Howze. I will show you another picture of that later on 
where you can see it better. 


H-16 HELICOPTER 


The next is a developmental project on the 5-ton H-16 helicopter. 
We do not have a drawing of that one here. 

The H-16 is, again, a twin or tandem rotor to be built by Piasecki. 
One of the two existing models crashed the other day, not because of 
design but because the instrumentation wore out a shaft between the 
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fore and aft rotors. It will be a 5-ton helicopter and I will describe 
that more later. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is the rate of development in the scientific field of heli- 
copters versus fixed-wing aircraft going along at the same rate his- 
torically? 

General Howze. I would say historically the helicopter has pro- 
gressed more rapidly because the science of metallurgy, the science 
of testing aircraft, the wind tunnels and so on, developed essentially 
for fixed-wing aircraft, are being taken advantage of by the helicopters. 
But if you say which is easier to develop—in equivalent sizes, I would 
say it would take longer to develop rotary wing aircraft. 

‘Mr. Forp. Is there a large enough group of technicians and scientists 
who know the art of helicopters to move ahead? 

General Howze. I would say that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1956. 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 
We will continue with the Army aviation. 


ORGANIZATION OF AIRCRAFT UNITS 


General Howzez. If I may continue, yesterday I reviewed the types 
of aircraft that we have in service, how much we paid for them, and 
how many we have. 

Mr. FLoop. Some time later on in your presentation I assume that 
you are going to show us that to some degree or the other, while not 
dissatisfied with what you have, you want to improve upon the type 
of aircraft, the weight, probably the usage, and so on. 

General Howzz. Yes. 

Our first chart shows the program for the activation of principal 
units. You must understand this does not constitute all of the air- 
craft that we have in the Army, because a lot of our aircraft are 
integral to battalions and companies and are not shown in this chart. 
However, these are merely some of the larger lumps of aircraft we 
have and will have in the Army. Under the divisional detachments 
are shown the number of divisions of troops we have in the Army, 
and ‘‘detachments’’ means each one has a small detachment of aircraft, 
currently 26 or 28 aircraft per division depending on whether it is 
infantry or armor. 

In 1955 we had 20 divisions, and it is being reduced to 18 and then 
it will go to 19. 

The next column shows helicopter companies and indicates that 
at end of fiscal year 1955 we had a total of 10. At the end of 1956 
we will have 17; at the present moment we have 14. 


75295—_56——22 
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HELICOPTER COMPANY 


Mr. Fioop. What constitutes a helicopter company? 

General Howzez. A helicopter company can be either a light com- 
pany, a medium company, or.a heavy company. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? 

General Howzr. Meaning that if it is a light company it is equipped 
with the light-cargo helicopter, the H—21, or the H—34 type that we 
displayed to you yesterday. 

Mr. Fioop. How many aircraft would be in each? 

General Howzr. Each company has 21 aircraft according to the 
present arrangement. 

Mr. FLoop. Some light, some medium, and some heavy, and that 
would be determined by the size of the craft rather than the number? 

General Howzs. Exactly. Each one will have 21 aircraft. It 
should be stated here we are already considering the idea of rearrange- 
ment in order that we will have somewhat fewer than 21 per company, 
but more companies, and instead of creating each battalion as a so- 
called pure battalion—one battalion having nothing but light and the 
next having nothing but medium and the next having nothing but 
heavy helicopters—we are considering the idea of making each battal- 
ion comprise some of each type of helicopter, and a total of 4 com- 
panies, 2 light, 1 medium, and 1 heavy. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a proposed new table of organization at the 
division level, a battalion of helicopter craft? 

General Howzr. No. It has no connection with the division. 


HELICOPTER BATTALION 


Mr. Fioop. At what level would the battalion be organized? 
Where would it exist? 

General Howzer. The battalion is essentially a field army unit, but 
each operational field army would have a total, under the present 
program, of four battalions. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have a battalion just flopping around in 
the air. Is it army troops, corps troops, division troops? 

General Howzer. It is organized as field army troops capable of 
being attached down to corps and divisions, according to need. 

The present idea is we will have a total of 12 helicopter battalions 
which will be 6 light battalions, 3 medium, and 3 heavy, thus providing 
for each of the 3 field armies 4 battalions, 2 of light, 1 of medium, and 
1 of heavy. We are reexamining that idea to see if it would not be 
better to have each battalion comprise all three types. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be clear about this. This proposed heli- 
copter battalion, if and when you set that up, will be comprised of 
army troops as distinguished from division 

General Howze. True, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And they will be assigned from the Army command to 
whatever field unit at the divisional level, that will use them? 

General Howzeg. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But once they are so assigned they will be under the 
direction, the direct command, of the regimental combat team com- 
mander, or ths divisional commander, or whatever unit they may have 
been assigned in the field? 
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General Howzs. Correct, in the field. 

Now, if I may be permitted to correct a term that you used, instead 
of using the word “assigned,’’ we use the word “attached.”’ The 
sense of what you say is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And so if the Army in its wisdom, right or wrong, 
wants to take a helicopter company, or a helicopter battalion, from 
Division A and take it over to Division B, that is that? 

General Howze. That is that. 

Mr. Miuier. It is attached to B instead of A? 

General Howzn. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is not that the same concept you use with corps 
artillery? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. It is paralleling the Army use of corps and army 
troops? 

General Howzer. Precisely, the theory being this—let us say that 
you have a division in reserve. We would rather not have that divi- 
sion lock up its helicopter capabilities back with it when it is in reserve. 
We would like to have things flexible so we can shift them from one 
place to another, but that should not react toward making aviation 
in the slightest degree unresponsive. When it is attached to a division 
commander, or regimental commander, it is absolutely under his 
command, no ifs nor buts. 


ACTIVATION SCHEDULE 


On the last column is shown the schedule of activation per fiscal 


year of the so-called fixed wing tactical transport companies, each of 
21 aircraft, that will be activated with the Otter, the 14-ton 11-passen- 
ger aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. The DeHavilland model that we saw yesterday? 

General Howzn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I did not see the bottom line of the chart. There are 
two fiscal periods. There are two budgets from the one we are 
talking about? 

General Howze. That is right. Mind you, sir, we are still talking 
as of now, the present status of Army aviation. 

Mr. FiLoop. And of the present type of aircraft? 

General Howzer. Right. This is the activation schedule according 
to what are already established requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. You are making nothing and you have nothing in the 
pipeline of configuration, types, and so forth, other than you showed 
us? 

General Howzre. None in the pipeline. There are none under 
production. I am going to discuss with you some of the types that 
we are thinking about. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not going to have them in 1959? 

General Howzer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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UNIT STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Will you prepare for the committee a statement showing 
the makeup of a divisional detachment, the number of planes, the 
number of men in the unit commanded by an officer, and the rank 
of the commanding officer? 

General Howze. I will have that inserted for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Aviation in the Infantry division 


Aircraft Personnel 


| Lieu- i? 
Total | Lieu- | En- 
ae” | een tae deh | tenant | Cap- | | Total | ,, fo 
Me | 113/23 |Total | com- | tains = | alleen listed | Total 





Division Headquar- 
ters 

3 Infantry regiments - | 

Headquarters divi- | 
sion artillery an 

4 Artillery battalions. 

Engineer battalion _ . 

Signal company -----| 




















HELICOPTER COMPANY 
H21 or H34 : 21 | Lieutenant 
H . 2 9 


- 


Total officers _.__....--- chucteh aesbesns 12 
Total aircraft Be at sets earietewiindh oncica wlk ales alae ecm 135 
Enlisted men 
Major 


Captain 
1 33 pilots, 


Note.—aAll officers are rated as pilots. All enlisted men are nonrated personnel. 


Mr. Sixes. And give me the same information for a helicopter 
company, how many people, how many machines, and commanded 
by whom. 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. You can give us that information now. 

Mr. FLoop. And are they flight officers? Must they all have 
wings? 

General Howzr. They must and do. It is commanded by a major. 
It has a total of 21 of the basic type helicopters, light, medium, or 
heavy, and it has 2 of the reconnaissance type, small 2-passenger 
helicopters. The pilots of the cargo helicopter in the Army are 
warrant officers, not officers. We have many officers qualified in it 
and they do fly the machines as flight leaders, but the basic pilot is 
a warrant officer. This is quite different from the Marines, the 
Navy, or the Air Force. 

Mr. Stxes. How many men are in a helicopter company? 

Colonel Rowan. The number of pilots we can give, but the number 
of personnel I do not know. I believe that the number of pilots is 45. 

Mr. Sixes. Supply that information for the record. 

(The information referred to appears above.) 

Mr. Stxes. To what units are helicopter companies attached? 
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General Howzr. Helicopter companies are a part of helicopter 
battalions. Battalions are commonly assigned at the field army level 
capable of attachment at the corps or divisional level, or lower. 
There is no limit. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the relationship between the organization of 
the helicopter units and the divisional detachment of liaison aircraft? 

General Howzx. Did you say the relationship? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. Does a division commander have any helicopters 
at his disposal? 

General Howzr. He has some, but they are in the nature of light 
reconnaissance types and utility types and not any of the cargo type. 
The relationship between the 2 is nil, except when 1 of these detach- 
ments may be attached to a division. Then the division aviation 
officer, who serves as a staff officer for the division commander, would 
have a coordinating function in the use of attached aviation units, 
such as the helicopter companies. 


FIXED-WING GROUPS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me about the organization of the fixed-wing groups. 
What are the fixed-wing groups? 

General Howzre. They are companies commanded by a major. 
They have 21 basic aircraft of the Otter type. Those are units again 
which would be assigned at the field army level capable of attachment 
to lower levels. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the difference between the fixed-wing unit and 
the divisional detachments? 

General Howze. The fixed-wing unit is comprised entirely of the 
fixed-wing aircraft, the Otter, the 1'-ton, 1l-passenger aircraft, 
whereas the division attachment is a relatively loose organization 
designed to serve the purposes of a division, liaison, reconnaissance, 
observation, courier missions, and that kind of function. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to place in the record for each of the 
fiscal years that you have shown on your chart, 1955 through 1959, 
the number of people who will be in Army aviation units. 

General Howze. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you 
that information for all of the Army because I wish to remind you 
that these units are not all of Army aviation. This chart merely 
shows you certain groupings as best we could lump them, but there 
are a lot of aircraft not shown within these units, so I think you would 
be more interested in the overall figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; I want the overall figure. 

Mr. Mruuer. It would be well to have the number of pilots, both 
officer and warrant, as well as the overall personnel? 

Mr. Sixes. I think so. 

General Howzr. We will give you those figures. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 
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Personnel of the Army aviation program 


Aviation personnel requirements by aviation specialty, for the period fiscal year 
1955 to fiscal year 1960 are as follows: 





wenn title 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Officers, Army aviator, MOS 1981; 1066; ~ naan -- | 3542 | 4,164 | 4,612 | 4,880] 5,069 5, 069 
Warrant officers, Army aviator, MOS 1066_- aly 459 721 1, 214 1, 366 1, 366 1, 366 


Total 7 ; a a accra 4,001 4, 885 5, 826 6, 246 6, 435 6, 435 
Warrant officers, Army aircraft maintenance officer, 
MOS 4823. 39 54 72 (4) (1) (4) 
Enlisted men, aviation, MOS 670.0; 671.1; 671.2; 671.6; | 
672.1; 672.2; 672.6; 672.7; 673.1; 674.1; 675.1; 676.1; 
677.1; 678.1; 901; 901.2; 901.6; 902.1; 902.6 . | 3,504 | 5, 862 | 6,368 | (!) | (‘) (1) 
| 


1 Army troop program not projected beyond fiscal year 1957. 


Note.—Current and projected requirements are based on published Tables of Distribution and Tables 
of Organization of units included in the approved and teatative troop program. 


Mr. Stxes. Are you going to touch on the other Army aviation 
units in your discussion here? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Srxzs. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Forp. If I understand the chart, in the fiscal year 1955 you 
had 20 divisional detachments, 10 helicopter companies, and 1 fixed 
wing? 

General Howze. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. In the current fiscal year you have 18 divisional de- 
tachments, 17 helicopter companies, and 3 fixed-wing groups? 

General Howzn. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. And for the fiscal year 1957, based upon the proposed 
funding, you would have 19 divisional detachments, 32 helicopter 
companies, and 3 fixed wing? 

General Howze. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. And in the fiscal years 1958 and 1959, that is what you 
anticipate will be your strength? 

General Howze. Right. 

The next chart shows you the stationing of units presently in the 
United States, and scattered broadly throughout the continental 
United States are a total, as shown in the box, of 9 companies, 1 of 
which is a fixed-wing company, and 8 are helicopter companies, or a 
total of 9. Also shown are the so-called divisional detachments, these 
being divisions of the United States Army with detachments of 
aviation which serve them. 

Mr. Forp. Is that your current situation? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is nine the number of divisions that we have now? 

General Howzr. That is correct. 

In EUCOM we have a total of 2 helicopter companies and 5 divisions, 
each with a detachment; and in FECOM, a total of 2 helicopter com- 
panies and 3 divisions, each with a detachment. 

Mr. Rivey. Are any of those at the Scofield Barracks? 

General Howze. There is a detachment with that division. I am 
trying to figure out on the chart where it shows. The chart simply 
does not show it. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you mind inserting that in the record for me? 

General Howzr. Yes. The answer is affirmative. I have added 
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up our division there, and we have 9 plus 3, which is 12, plus 5, which 
is 17, and that does not include the Alaskan division and the Hawaiian 
division, so there is a detachment with that division. 


ORGANIZATION 





OF ARMY 





AVIATION 


General Howzr. The next chart shows the stationing of some of 
our other installations. In 1954 the Army Aviation School moved 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Rucker, Ala. 

In 1955 Camp Rucker was designated as the Army Aviation Center 
and it was made a permanent post on October 13 of last year. Also 
at Rucker is the Army Aviation Test Board. 

The Chief of Transportation of the Army is responsible for the 
logistical support of Army aviation, and he has at Fort Eustis, Va., 
the Transportation Research and Development Command with an 
aviation branch which is responsible for the development of procedures 
and equipment for the maintenance of Army aviation in the field, that 
being a somewhat different problem than that faced by other services. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is responsible for the Army aviation? 

General Howze. For logistical support, the Chief of Transporta- 
tion. He is responsible for the logistical support. 

Mr. Fioop. To what do you belong? 

General Howze. I belong to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations. Also, at Fort Eustis is the Transportation 
School, which trains, among other transportation courses, technical 
specialists in the field of maintenance for Army aviation; in other 
words, they teach mechanics at the third and fourth echelons. 

Mr. Mriuier. Do you keep a unit at Fort Belvoir? 

General Howzr. We have a detachment at Fort Belvoir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I remember that we have had some fieldwork to be 
done down there in connection with some special mission. You do 
maintain a unit there? 

General Howze. It is a detachment. It is a part of the Military 
District of Washington. 

Mr. Miuuer. Where is its headquarters? Does it report directly 
here, or is it connected with Fort Eustis? 

General Howze. It reports to the Military District of Washington, 
and that in turn is a part of the Continental Army Command, but that 
particular unit is responsive to the requirements of the Pentagon 
directly. 

Mr. Mitutr. That is a special assignment? 

General Howzr. Yes. TSMC, or the Transportation, Supply and 
Maintenance Command at St. Louis, has the mission of securing 
through the Air Force, as of the present time, the necessary spare 
parts for the support of the Army aircraft. In order to do this, they 
maintain liaison offices in 13 of the Air Force depots which are scat- 
tered broadly throughout the United States. I do not show them on 
the chart. You are aware of the fact the Army has agreed with the 
Air Force, and with the approval of the Department of Defense, to 
transfer the responsibility for depot maintenance, so-called supply of 
spare parts for Army aircraft, from the Air Force to the nent That 
is a long process. 

With your permission I would like not to go into that any further 
because I know that it will be covered by the Chief of Transportation 
when he makes his presentation. 
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Mr. Ritey. Yesterday you stated that the maintenance on heli- 
copters was probably higher and more frequent than it is on other 
craft. Does that mean that you have to have more spare parts for 
the helicopter than you do for the ordinary plane? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. That creates a warehouse problem, keeping up the 
spare parts. 

General Howze. That is true. At Fort Huachuca in Arizona is the 
Army Electronics Proving Ground. That is an institution that works 
under the direct control of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, but it 
does perform certain testing of electronics developed for Army aircraft. 
As an example, one of its important projects is the testing and develop- 
ment of an air traffic control and navigation system for Army aircraft 
in forward combat zones, which means in effect that we must learn 
to navigate and control Army aircraft without the benefit of formal 
fixed ground stations. 


CONTEMPLATED DEVELOPMENT OF ARMY AVIATION 


Now, with your permission, I will turn to the future, but I would 
like to point out that I am talking of the near and immediate future, 
as against the distant future. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean fiscal 1957? 

General Howze. No, sir. I am talking generally of the period 
between now and 1960 inclusive. It is difficult to confine my remarks 
specificially within that area, but that is the general idea. 

Since World War II we think there has been a discernible trend in the 
Air Foree brand of aviation—as the aircraft have increased in size, 
speed, and complexity, and as control becomes more centralized, a 
sort of vacuum has appeared in the support of aircraft by the Army. 
How great is that vacuum? That is a controversial question, but we 
can say that cargo aircraft have increased in size, complexity, pay load 
and cost. Also, as fighters increase in speed and turning radius, we 
feel they are apt to encounter some trouble in both reconnaissance and 
fighter bomber missions. 

On this chart I have listed the functions under which we feel the 
development of Army aviation should proceed. 

I will read them off: 

(1) Observation. 

(2) Airlift for troop movements in the combat zone. 

(3) Rapid movement of critical supplies. 

(4) Air mobility for land reconnaissance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(6) Command, liaison and communications. 

(7) Battlefield casualty evacuation. 


OBSERVATION MISSION 


Mr. Fioop. What is the difference between (1) and (4)? 

General Howzn. In general, the observation mission is that of loca- 
tion of targets for both the guided missiles and artillery, the adjust- 
ment of fire on those targets, the study of the terrain, and the garnering 
of information not otherwise obtainable by aviation of the other 
services. 
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Mr. Fioop. With the type of aircraft you now have and propose to 
have how far in miles would be the jurisdiction of this type of 
observation? 

General Howze. With our present aircraft? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Howze. That is difficult to say, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It will not be 500 miles? 

General Howzz. No, it will not, and we certainly do not want to 
be confined to any arbitrary limit, but to answer your question the 
best I can, with present aircraft under what might be called normal 
battle conditions we would make only shallow penetrations in enemy 
territory, probably not over 5 or 10 miles. In Korea and in World 
War II that was exceeded many times, successfully, but that will 
give you an idea. 

Mr. Fioop. And it differs from (4) in what way? 

General Howzer. (4) is essentially the provision, for a basically land 
reconnaissance unit (such as the cavalry in the old days and in the 
modern day the armored reconnaissance unit) of aircraft which will 
augment their ability to perform their current mission. It is a combi- 
nation of land and air capabilities, as against a long-range air-type 
mission. 

Mr. Mitier. Would a hypothetical example be where there was a 
river or obstacle, you could put a small patrol in a helicopter and take 
them across and then they would go on from there on foot. 

General Howzer. Exactly. 

Mr. Miter. Air transportation to assist a ground unit? 

General Howzr. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. How can you picture this kind of aircraft as being a 
weapon? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Howzzr. A function of observation is the study of terrain 
and the gathering of information on enemy forces not otherwise 
obtainable from other services. 

The next war we think is apt to be characterized by greater mobility 
and fluidity of operations, with a clearly defined front between our 
forces and the enemy no longer obtaining. In such a confused 
battlefield we are convinced Army observation aircraft for the execu- 
tion of a proportion of their missions must be capable of flying and 
living over some stretches of enemy territory. 

Mr. Fioop. You are now talking about an atomic war? 

General Howze. Yes, sir. 

The Army does not propose any narrowing of the Air Force 
responsibilities for what is known as tactical reconnaissance, instead 
we hope for an increase in support in that respect. We do want to 
be able to perform the observation function that is now our function. 
There is no question about that. We have it and we want to augment 
our ability to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about 5 or 10 miles in front. What 
is your depth? 

General Howzr. That 5 or 10 miles was the answer as to current 
aircraft. We feel we should have greater penetration than that. We 
are talking about 35 to 45 miles, to give a general idea. But please 
recognize that arbitrary limitations in miles are undesirable. 

Mr. Fioop. Forward? 
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General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. How far do you want to go back under control of your 
Army? 

General Howzr. That raises a question of airspace control. Would 
you like me to go into that now? 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going into that? 

General Howze. Yes, later. 

Mr. FLoop. Go into it your own way. 

General Howzzr. We have shown you the L-19 and L-20 aircraft 
and helicopters, but we want to be not limited to those and are going 
into the development of an observation aircraft and are proceeding 
very satisfactorily in such a development, to produce an aircraft which 
will have a top speed in the neighborhood of 250 to 300 knots, capable 
of being able to slow down for detailed observation of the ground at a 
speed of perhaps 100 knots and still at that low speed remain aero- 
dynamically efficient. 

Mr. Fioop. A fixed-wing aircraft? 

General Howze. A fixed-wing aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of power unit? 

General Howzr. The overwhelming chances are we will use a 
conventional engine. By conventional I mean a prop-driven aircraft, 
but it may be turbo prop as against a reciprocating engine. 

Mr. FLoop. For obvious reasons you are not talking about jets? 

General Howzr. No; but we would not want to be limited to a 
certain type of propulsion system. We are anxious not to be limited 
to any arbitrary type of propulsion system. 

Mr. Mitirr. Do I understand the problem you are really trying 
to solve is to get a plane that can fly slow enough to be effective for 
observation and at the same time have a sufficient speed so that it 
would not be a sitting duck for everything that came along in case 
you wanted to send it in hostile territory? 

General Howze. Yes. 

Mr. MitteEr. It is for survival purposes? 

General Howzr. Exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. From what can 300 knots survive? Slingshots? 

General Howze. A little more than that; 300 knots, of course, is 
not going to begin to outrun the enemy fighters. There is no point 
in trying to do that. 

Mr. Fioop. At 300 knots you will not outrun anything. 

General Howzer. Right. We are not going to try to outrun any- 
thing. It will give protection against ground fire. It is not a ques- 
tion of our being able to outrun the enemy aircraft; we want to get 
there and back before he gets off the field. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know how fast these jet fighters get off the 
field and how high they can go in one minute from scramble? 

General Howze. That is not the question. It is a question of the 
infantryman on the front line who sees our observation plane; he 
does not get the message back to the jet fighter to get off the field. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so I am satisfied that you and I do not think you 
will take one of these crates and run away from anything. 

General Howzer. We will not begin to. The best protection against 
enemy aircraft is to get right down on the deck and slow down to 
100 knots and go among the treetops, at which point it is a very 
difficult target. 
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Mr. Miuuer. But the point is you can get somewhere and get back 
in quicker time, which gives you an important asset. 

General Howzz. Right. We have in the Army a research organ- 
ization known as ORO, Operations Research Organization, and they 
have provided for us a chart that looks something like this. It shows 
the survival rate against ground fire, which comes down about on a 
curve like that [indicating]; and when you get to a speed of about 
300, that being represented by this line, additional speeds beyond that 
do give you an additional survival capability, but it moves up very 
marginally. 

I might add we have been associated with the Marines very closely 
in the development of this aircraft and so far we have absolute agree- 
ment on their part. 


LOSS OF AIRCRAFT DUE TO GROUND FIRE 


Mr. FLtoop. What was the experience of the Marine ground support 
fighters, Navy fighter bombers, and Air Force fighter bombers insofar 
as their total aircraft losses were concerned over the lines in Korea 
from ground fire or fighter bombers? 

General Howzer. I cannot give you that now. I can give you from 
memory what it was in 1 moment of the Korean war if you would 
be interested in that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am interested in it. 

General Howzsz. | happened to be in G—2 at the time and I hap- 
pened to have the job of telephoning General Collins who was then 
appearing before a committee of Congress and telling him what the 
rate of loss was for the fighters during the Korean show. The answer 
at that time—the battle was not over at the time—was that 87 per- 
cent of their operational losses in fighter aircraft was from enemy 
ground fire. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you supply at this point in the record the Marine 
Corps and Navy experience and Air Force experience, the percentage 
as you have just stated for that one incident, for the Korean show, 
from ground fire. 

General Howzr. You would like that inserted in the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Howze. I will surely try. That 87 percent is based on a 
memory of several years ago. That is pretty close, I think. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





Losses of fighter aircraft in Korea due to ground fire as percentages of total losses 
from enemy action 


Percent 
Ne a ea i i a sean ae 99 
a i as 99 
Reed. Ua ies, See ok a. Sia et hk ed. Bs ee we 71 


General Howze. We want, however, this aircraft to be capable of 
landing and taking off from a 500-foot field over a 50-foot obstacle. 
That is within the realm of possibility. That would mean that 
aircraft with much greater flight characteristics than anything we 
have now would be able to operate from fields much smaller than we 
have now. 

Mr. Fioop. About half? 
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General Howze. No. I gave you a figure of 1,000 feet yesterday 
as a basic operational-type field. This 500 feet is extreme perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Ritey. That would be a grass field? 

General Howze. Yes, a good firm field. All these are variables. 
I will show you a picture of the T—37, which is one of the aircraft we 
are interested in in the general frame of this function (1), observation. 
This is a twin-jet trainer built by Cessna. 

Mr. FLoop. You have given us the aircraft configuration types. 
you now have and will have for the next 2 years at least? 

General Howze. Yes, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. FLoop. Now you are going to start telling us about aircraft 
you do not have and will not have for the next 2 years and would 
like to have? 

General Howze. That is completely correct, sir. These are pos- 
sibilities only, because in some cases I am pretty sure we are not going 
to be able to develop them all. We will have to select among them 
and take the best. 

Also, your 2 years is not quite accurate. This trainer is now being 
built by Cessna and probably will be in flying shape in a matter of 
months. This is a twin-jet trainer being built for the Air Force. 
It has a speed of 340 miles an hour. 

Mr. Fioop. In connection with the aircraft you are going to talk 
about from now on, will you tell us its relationship to the 5,000-pound 
limit, under or over; how soon you expect to have it in production, or 
whether it is one of the things you are just talking about, or whether 
it is one of the things from which you must select. Identify it in 
relation to the 1952 memorandum so that we will know where we are. 

General Howzr. This has a takeoff and landing requirement of a 
minimum of 1,200 feet. The Army wanted to buy 10 of those in 
order to test them once they became airborne, recognizing they never 
had a hope operationally of being good aircraft because it takes too 
long a roll to get off the ground and too long to get back on it. That 
was the subject of considerable discussion between the Army, Air 
Force, the Department of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a decision was ultimately rendered that the Army would not buy them, 
but the Air Force would buy them and lend them to us. However, 
the question of whether it is 10 or not is now a matter of discussion 
and I know of no solution yet. We do not want this airplane as an 
operational aircraft. 

FLYING PLATFORM 


Also pertaining to this function is a flying platform. That last 
aircraft is under 5,000 pounds. We never expect it to be in the 
inventory. 

This is a Hiller flying platform. This does not have an autorota- 
tional flexibility. It drops like a stone. 

Mr. Fioop. No glide? 

General Howze. No glide. It drops like a rock. It is presumably 
easy to fly. A pilot leans forward if he wants to go forward, leans to 
the left if he wants to go to the left, or to the right if he wants to go 
to the right. 
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Mr. Fioop. This fellow had better be sober. 

General Howzer. That is right. The idea that this is going to be 
the businessman’s substitute for his Ford is not accurate. 

We are buying 12 of these in order to test their tactical use, but this 
is apt to have the same limitations as the individual motorcycle, which 
did not work out as a good reconnaissance machine because the opera- 
tor was so busy keeping it upright on the road he did not have an op- 
portunity to do reconnaissance work. 


AEROCYCLE 


The next is the DeLackner aerocycle. The man stands above the 
rotating blades. This aircraft will ultimately have an autorotational 
flexibility. We are buying a total of 12 of those. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army is buying this stuff? 

General Howze. Yes. 

The next function, No. 2, is airlift for troop movements in the 
combat zone. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the anticipated cost of the two units you 
have just described? 

General Howzz. I cannot give you an accurate answer. If we 
should ever go into quantity production it would probably be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1,000 each, if we went into quantity 
production. 

Mr. Forp. These units, the DeLackner and Hiller, would not be 
assigned to various helicopter companies and divisional groups? They 
would be assigned to what, regiments, platoons? 

General Howze. There would be a broad scattering among units. 
For instance, a signal unit might find use for it as a lineman’s machine. 
He could at least go from one point in the line rapidly and check the 
line as he does now, electrically. A medical unit, looking for dead 
and wounded, probably could use the thing. However, whether we 
could get our doctors to fly is questionable, but a medical aide could 
go out and look for dead and wounded. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it not be highly vulnerable to sniper fire? 

General Howze. I think so. Using it for a river crossing it might 
be possible that a platoon of infantrymen equipped with these things 
could go across the river and be the first assault force. But then 
what happens? There is no way of getting the machines back over. 

Mr. Sixes. You are exploring those possibilities? 


AIRLIFT OF TROOP MOVEMENT 


General Howzz. That is right. 

Function (2) includes, among other things, the small-scale short- 
range operations directly against the enemy. The helicopter does re- 
quire a brief discussion. We think there are two types of short-range 
operations against the enemy, either of which may prove tactically 
important. One is an operation in which the assault troops are 
moved across natural obstacles such as escarpments or rivers or 
swamps; the second movement across terrain made difficult of passage 
because of the defensive preparations of the enemy inself. 

These two types can be further subdivided. Each one can apply 
to an assault against an undefended or lightly defended objective, or 
against a heavily defended objective. 
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The first chart shows an assault against a lightly defended objective. 
If you assume our forces are moving from left to right against enemy 
positions shown by the red lines, a helicopter assault moving under 
the cover of a smokescreen perhaps may assault successfully an unde- 
fended or lightly defended objective which may cause the fall of the 
entire position of the enemy. 

The second type is an assault against a heavily defended objective. 
Here I have shown a heavily defended enemy position and in front 
are belts of mines and barbed wire, prelaid machineguns, prearranged 
artillery concentrations, and prearranged mortar concentrations. 
Actually, the network of defenses is really so complex that to show it 
all would overcharge the chart. 

How would such a defensive position be assaulted with helicopters? 
Whatever difficulties may confront the helicopters, the figures in 
previous wars have shown us that the journey on foot is a very difficult 
and expensive operation. 

Mr. Forp. How big an area does that purport to be? 

General Howze. This is a schematic chart and it does not intend 
to show that. I would say this might be about 3 miles. 

Mr. Fioop. What would be the objective in a 3-mile area? 

General Howze. I am thinking of terrain such as low hills. These 
are schematic charts. 

In the chart I have shown by black rectangles what I call the 
suppressive effect of indirect-fire weapons. By the arrows I show 
the suppressive effect of direct-fire weapons. In the short time 
necessary to make a helicopter attack we think it is very probable 
that suppressive fires can be placed on the enemy in such a fashion 
as to render him very vulnerable to helicopter attach. It would 
probably move under cover of a smokescreen. 

We ought to recognize among other things that aircraft are very 
susceptible to very precise timing. It is possible to put helicopters 
over a specific spot on the ground actually within seconds of the time 
you expect them to get there, whereas if you have to go by foot or 
tanks or any other way you find it difficult to get precision in timing. 

The enemy mortar and artillery fires would have no effect in this 
case, and they are the types that brought about the greater percentage 
of casualties. Enemy mines are ineffective. Our own supporting 
fire, which after all is a prime factor, does not run out of ammunition. 

Mr. Srxes. May we have the earlier chart back for a moment? 

General Howze. The chances of surprise we think are greatly 
augmented. We also forego the dreary process of going into attack 
areas, and feeding men cold rations in cold foxholes. 

Mr. Sixes. After you move in on a key point, what is the next step? 

General Howze. If we select that poimt properly it would be a 
point which would greatly increase our chances of assault on the 
other points. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean a conventional assault by land forces 
on the other points? 

General Howze. Yes; in conjunction with this assault would be 
a more conventional assault, but the successful seizure of this point 
may cause the dissolution of the whole enemy position. We could 
come in here in the dust of our own explosives. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Mituer. It would be very much like the old infantry pene- 
trations were where you had a box barrage, but in this case the 
troops could come in under more exact timing? 

General Howze. That is right. 

Mr. Miumr. It looks to me like it has a lot of merit. 

Mr. Forp. What would our Army today use against a helicopter 
attack, what kind of fire? 

General Howzxr. Small arms fire would be the most effective. 

Mr. Forp. From machinegun on down? 

General Howznr. Yes, indeed. That would be the most effective 
fire against a helicopter attack, but the suppressive fire we think 
would be very effective. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean the suppressive attack would continue 
throughout the helicopter attack? 

General Howze. It would on the adjacent objectives. 

Mr. Sixes. That would be a decided advantage. 

General Howze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then do you move both ways against the heavily 
defended area? Do you attack from the rear or do you start moving 
forward or both? 

General Howzer. Either or both. It would have to depend on the 
situation. It should be said that placement of our own weapons on 
these objectives will greatly reduce the effectiveness of the other 
enemy positions. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not talking about a reconnaissance operation? 

General Howzz. No; this is an attack. 

Mr. Forp. How many planes are you talking about in this example? 

General Howzer. In this example I am thinking of the transport of, 
say, a battalion of infantry. Your initial helicopter assault would be 
in the nature of 15 to 20 aircraft and then there might be a hiatus, 
and then you would bring in some more. 

Mr. Forp. 15 to 20 would be your initial effort? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Howzn. For this function we are planning such aircraft 
as the XH-40. We are developing this; it will be built by Bell. It is 
propelled by a gas turbine engine. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. Ready for what? 

General Howzr. Ready for production. It will carry up to 8 
people for a very short haul, and for a longer haul 4 people or 2 litters 
and a medical attendant. 

I have already shown you the H—19 and the H—21 Piasecki and the 
H-34 Sikorsky. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the weight of that XH-—40? 

General Howzx. I should have explained we are not limited to any 
weight on the helicopters at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Only the fixed wing? 
General Howzr. Yes. 







CONVERTIPLANE 


Mr. Forp. What about the convertiplane? 
General Howzr. The convertiplane is the helicopter. 
Mr. Forp. Is that the Army definition? 

General Howze. Yes. 





This is the H-37 built by Sikorsky. This is the one with which we 
have had developmental trouble and we are going into a new blade 
development program and weight reduction. They are just now 
starting to come off the line but not in the ultimate shape. We and 
the Navy and the Marines are jointly interested in this project and we 
think we are on the right path. 

Next is the D-216. This is a proposal by Bell. This may never 
reach the construction stage but we are studying it. It has certain 
advantages because it is smaller in overall configuration yet capable of 
carrying the same payload. It represents a departure in that it would 
have three nested turbines which would make for quicker engine 
changes and easy maintenance. 


HEAVY CARGO HELICOPTER 


The next is the H—16, which I spoke of yesterday but did not show 
you. ‘This is the type one of which crashed. It is the heavy Piasecki 
to be propelled by two T—56 turbines. For a short haul it would be 
capable of carrying 56 soldiers with equipment. 

We hope it will be capable of lifting a heavy bulky exterior load. 
The helicopter would go over a heavy load such as a heavy truck of 
field pieces, hover over it, attach it to the hook, and fly off with 
it. You can see the distinct advantage. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ftoop. On the same point, is there a different technical problem 
when you run a truck into a transport and fly off with it—is there a 
different problem in flying off a ramp and picking it up or dropping a 
hook? 

General Howzer. There is a quite a difference. When you have a 
hook you do not have to put the same strength in the floor of the air- 
craft. Secondly, you have an aerodynamic problem because you have 
a big heavy thing ona hook. So there are great differences. 

Mr. Fioop. When you pick up these things on a hook you do not 
intend to raise them up with a winch? 

General Howzr. No winch. And we are thinking of that heavier 
load for very short hauls and at slower speeds. 

While I am on that point, it should be stated that the helicopter is 
essentially a slow-flying, short-range machine capable, however, of 
very great agility and dexterity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Howzer. The next is the XH-28. Tnis is a Howard Hughes 
of California development. Ultimately it was supposed to have car- 
ried 50,000 pounds. The Army and the Air Force particularly had a 
great deal of money in it, but it is now dormant. The money has 
been withdrawn, or at least no further money has been added to it 
because in the opinion of the research and development people it 
represents too great a forward step in the state of the art. Someday 
it may come. 

Mr. Sixes. What was it intended to do? 

General Howzer. It was intended to carry 50,000 pounds. It did 
not have to hover over the tank; it could sit on it and carry it off. It 
has long legs. But there are difficulties in connection with the long 
legs. For one thing it raises a problem in ground resonance, and, 
secondly, the helicopter does not have the advantage of ground effect 
when it takes off. 
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MOVEMENT OF RESERVES AND REALINEMENT OF UNITS 


Also, under this general function No. 2 is included the movement 
of reserves and the realinement of units to meet the contingencies of 
the tactical situation. Up to now, I have talked about actual attack 
operations. 

We think that there is considerable possibility in the development 
of fixed-wing transport aircraft with vastly umproved short field 
capability, not to replace the helicopter, but to substitute for it in 
certain of the missions for which now we have no choice but to depend 
on the helicopter. 

We think that the helicopter will remain with us in the foreseeable 
future, because of its ability to land and take off anywhere and get 
into comparatively small areas, but we do feel that the fixed-wing 
aircraft is basically more efficient aerodynamically, it is cheaper, and 
easier to maintain in the field. Therefore, if we can get fixed-wing 
aircraft which will do the job that we now depend on the helicopters 
to do, to go into the back areas where you can pick out a landing 
field and need not land in a very small space, we would like to do so, 
and we think that there is great promise in that. 

We think that we want an aircraft which has a payload of in the 
neighborhood of 3 to 5 tons. That aircraft would be greater than 
5,000-pound empty-weight minimum, but our theoretical studies 
which have been conducted thus far show that that is a very desirable 
aircraft to develop. 

I would like to expand my previous remarks on this matter of the 
capability of operating from unimproved fields. 

We would like to be able to find an operational airfield for Army 
aircraft in every square mile of territory in surrounding Maryland and 
Virginia country. In every square mile we would like to find a field. 

We would like to be able to get into a plowed field or a cropped field, 
foregoing Iowa corn, but I mean something up to 2 or 3 feet high. We 
think we can get into those. Imperfect surfaces, such as plowed fields 


and desert sands will be available we think in most areas where the 


Army will be called on to fight. 


CARGO AIRCRAFT 


I have shown on the next chart the cargo aircraft that are being 
used in the Air Force now and are being developed for the Air Force. 
I have not shown all of them but just enough to show the trend. 

I have plotted those according to the payload range in ton-miles, 
and length of runway necessary for operation—how long it takes on a 
paved runway for these aircraft to get into the air. 

This [indicating] represents a desirable trend on the part of the Air 
Force, as respects intercontinental transportation of the Army and 
logistic supply into the combat zone, but it points out the lack of a 
fixed-wing aircraft for the detailed supply of a small unit on the battle- 
field. 

Now, you can see that that area of our development can hardly be 
considered to be competitive with the Air Force type of development. 

Mr. Forp. How do they feel about that? 

General Howzn. That is one of the things we simply have not 


thrashed out yet with the Air Force. I personally feel that the 
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Army’s attitude in this aviation business is absolutely honest, and I 
think our difficulties with the Air Force are based largely on a mis- 
understanding. I do not think that they know what we are after. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you propose to have a new meeting at the summit 
on this memorandum of 1952? 


REVIEW OF AGREEMENT WITH AIR FORCE 


General Howzer. Yes, sir; we do. 

Let me say that the whole Army aviation program is up for review 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I expect to make a presentation 
something like this one to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I hope that we 
will thereby erase the misunderstanding. I am certain that the 
memorandum of understanding will be up for discussion at that time. 

Mr. FLoop. Then one of the fixed-wing aircraft which you want, 
and which you do not now have, and which you are going to take up 
in connection with the memorandum is one which will take off from 
any kind of surface, as you have indicated, in less than 1,000 feet? 

General Howzz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. That is it? 

General Howze. Yes, sir, it will have a payload of in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 tons. 

Mr. FLoop. When you go to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and sit down 
to discuss this problem for the revision of the 1952 memorandum, 
you will only ask for aircraft of such kind, nature, weight, configura- 
tion, and whatnot, which will take off from less than 1,000 feet of 
runway? 

General Howze. That is true. 


Mr. Fioop. There cannot be much shooting about this, can there? 
General Howzr. That is why I made the statement that I think 
our difficulties have been largely because of a misunderstanding. We 
are not competitive with the Air Force at all, and we do not want to be. 


U-1, OTTER DE HAVILLAND 


Now, the next chart shows again the Otter DeHavilland. 

We showed a picture of this the other day. This is built by the 
DeHavilland Co., in Canada. It is a single engine 1-ton, 6-passenger 
plane, and we expect to increase it to 11. Our 14th Company is at 
Fort Riley, and they are receiving deliveries no wat Fort Riley, Kans. 


MODEL 50 TEMCO 


The next chart shows a picture of the Temco Model 50, just as a 
matter of interest, as this may not be actually built. This is the 
Temco Company of Texas proposal, a twin turbo prop of 1% to 2 tons, 
about 5,000 pounds empty weight, I should say. It will have a pay- 
load of 1% tons. 

It will be a short takeoff and short-landing aircraft. It has a tri- 
cycle landing gear, and the rear slant on the underpart of the fuselage 
is reinforced so that it can act as a skid. 

The Temco people say that it will negotiate a plowed field, too. 

The pilot’s and the copilot’s apartment swings on a hinge, exposing 
a perfectly square cross-section which would be very useful for loading. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why are you not proceeding on this? 

General Howzer. This is one of the things that we are examining 
very carefully. We are in the process of looking at all of the various 
types of aircraft. We are going into the design phase with a number 
of participating companies who are submitting proposals to us and 
we will select the best one. 

Mr. Fioop. These people are paying for their own experimenta- 
tion, their own design and their own mockups? 

4 a Howze. No, sir; in this particular case here that company 
id. 

When we go to an industry and say we want this type of airplane, 
and we ask for suggestions from a number of different manufacturers, 
their ideas are built on Government money and when they are ren- 
dered, they become Government property and we can use them as 
we wish. 

Mr. Sixes. That is servicewide, however. 

General Howze. Yes, sir, that is servicewide. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include the cost of the mockups and the 
construction of the aircraft? 

General Howze. No, the actual design. The studies do not go 
to the mockup stage, no. 

Mr. FLoop. When you get to the mockup stage, who pays that? 

General Howze. That is generally part of the developmental 
process. Uncle Sam pays for it. A company is authorized to, and 
sometimes does, do all of the developmental work and builds the air- 
craft and sells them, and that becomes an existing item, as in the case 
of the DeHavilland. 


FAIRCHILD DRAGON FLY 


The next one is another idea again, the so-called Dragon Fly to be 
built, by Fairchild. 

This is being built entirely with company funds and they expect it 
to fly in a matter of a few months. 

It features very large props, which sweep a wide surface of a very 
large wing. This would fit within the 5,000-pound limit. You can 
substitute for that cargo pod a reconnaissance pod. It would have a 
speed in the neighborhood of about 150 knots. 

Mr. Fioop. It is getting pretty close to a World War I Jenny. 

General Howze. It is not the prettiest airplane that we have under 
consideration. 

KAMAN K-16 


The next is the K-16. This is the Kaman proposal, a so-called 
variable takeoff machine. It features gas turbines and propulsive 
rotors. It would have a 1% ton payload with a maximum speed of 
271 knots, and would fit within the 5,000-pound weight limitation. 


BELL CONVERTIPLANE 


The next is the so-called XV-3 Bell convertiplane. 

This is shown in the reconnaissance version. With this aircraft 
the rotor and transmission are swung through an arc of 90°. 

In this picture, it is in the helicopter configuration. 
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It is expected to have a speed of 160 knots and it will fit within the 
5,000-pound weight limitation. 

It has flown in the helicopter configuration, but it has never made a 
cenversion in the air. 


RAPID MOVEMENT OF CRITICAL SUPPLIES 


I can pass to the next function which is the rapid movement of 
critical supplies, and I can cover that in a few words. 

Most of the tonnage in the time period that we are talking about 
we would expect would have to move by surface vehicles. Sometime 
we will come to the air movement of this tonnage, but we are not there 
yet. 

In our present era we must rely on the aircraft to complement the 
ground vehicles in this respect in order to meet the urgent needs for 
critical supplies. 

We would not expect to have to create any new aircraft types for 
this purpose, but would rely on the fixed-wing and rotor types which 
I have already described to meet the need. 


LAND RECONNAISSANCE 


The next function is air mobility for land reconnaissance. 

This is our so-called Skycav concept. This was the source of some 
difficulty between the Air Force and the Army in connection with the 
Sagebrush operation. 

The idea is to provide our land reconnaissance units a new mobility, 
which will allow those units to perform those missions which have 
always been classic to light mobile elements—such as reconnaissance, 
security, pursuit, and exploitation. 

For the first time now, we will have a small unit under the command 
of a captain or a major with fixed and rotary wing reconnaissance 
aircraft, and light rotary-wing aircraft capable of carrying a few 
troops, and light fast tanks—all in a single unit. 

The utility of the reconnaissance aircraft is obvious because of the 
range of vision it affords and its speed. We think that in rapidly 
moving situations, under conditions of relatively open terrain and 
good visibility, it will even be more reliable than a ground vehicle. 

We hope to have some help in the future, in conditions of poor 
visibility, from the use of electronic and infrared detection devices. 

— chart [indicating] gives you an idea of how such a unit would 
work. 

I have shown by the dashed blue lines, the routes to be flown by 
aircraft over the road net, and by green lines the movement of the 
light fast tanks, which, in this case, would not have to be scattered 
from one end of the area to the other, but would move from one point 
of concentration to the next, being guided all the time by the light 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

In order to seize a critical point on the terrain, it would be possible 
to move a rifle platoon (a part of this unit) to land at a lightly defended 
crossing, to be joined quickly by the light, fast tanks, both the heli- 
copters and tanks being escorted and directed by the light aircraft— 
with the commanders therein. 
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We think that this has a considerable possibility not of total re- 
placement of our present type of units, but in giving a complementary 
capability to them 

We think that instead of creating additional units, we would merely 
substitute within the reconnaissance battalions of the armored divi- 
sions or in battalions or armored cavalry regiments, one such unit per 
battalion. 

The utility of such a unit as an Antiairborne Reserve is tremendous 
where a commander is anxious to protect a large area in his rear 
against attack by enemy airborne troops. 

“I believe the obvious utility of such a unit in keeping 9 large area 
under surveillance, quickly detecting the location and size of an 
enemy airborne attack, and of guiding into the area its own organic 
tanks, and other Reserve forces, to put immediate pressure on the 
enemy airhead. 

I should point out, however, in order to prevent any misunder- 
standing such as occurred during the Sagebrush operation, that this 
is not an airborne army. It is not an assault unit, and it does not 
establish or relieve airheads, as that is the nature of a joint airborne 
operation which should remain a joint operation. This is merely 
an extension of the land reconnaissance operation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMAND LIAISON 


As to the command liaison and the communications function, I can 
pass over it very quickly, as well as battlefield casualty evacuation. 
We are now performing these missions and they do not involve any 
new aircraft other than those already described. 

In conclusion, let me say, sir, that new developments in firepower, 
communications, and transportation, have greatly altered the tactics 
and techniques of ground forces. 

Second, aircraft have progressed to the point that their integration 
in small unit tactics is not only possible but desirable. 

Third, the development of Army aviation is a development which 
is peculiar to the Army needs, and it does not compete in any important 
way with the aviation of other services. 

Finally, we think that Army aviation will contribute to the effi- 
ciency of the infantryman and tanker in his own environment, and 
that it has great potential to provide the margin of mobility and flexi- 
bility necessary to battle success provided we explore the possibilities 
with energy and imagination. 

That concludes my briefing, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Let me determine what the situation is on questions 
before we proceed. 

Mr. Riley, how much time do you want for questions? 

Mr. Ritey. None. 

Mr. Stxes. How much time do you want, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fxioop. I will take practically none at all, maybe a minute 
or two. 

Mr. Mituer. Let us go on for 10 minutes or so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. All right; I think we will go ahead and finish. I am 
going to have to go to the floor. I will turn the hearing over to 
Mr. Riley or Mr. Flood. 
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I do want to say that this has been a very helpful meeting and that 
you have given us a lot of information that is quite useful and quite 
impressive. 

I think that you have the full support of this committee in pressing 
forward to the objectives which you have outlined. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rixey. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to supplement what the chairman has said. 
I have long been an advocate of and a firm believer in the essential 
necessity of the development of an effective and a strong air arm for 
the Army. 

I have never heard it so well described, and I have never heard my 
own thoughts so well expressed by anybody, other than myself, before 
as you have done in the last couple of days. It is full of bugs as you 
have taken pains to point out, but since we have asked questions 
point by point, more or less, as we have been going along, I am not 
going to take any further time with this thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COORDINATION OF AIR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Miter. I have just one comment. I was interested in what 
you said about the development of a vacuum with respect to air 
activities that are particularly close to Army operations. I think 
that is true. As I understand the items that you have outlined, the 
first one and Nos. 6 and 7, are traditionally and well-established func- 
tions of Army aviation. 


Now, the others have grown into the picture due to technical 
advances and new types of weapons and new types of motors and new 


types of equipment which are more or less in the development stage, 
and it is necessary to concentrate on all seven of those functions in 
order to have a thoroughly modern army to meet modern conditions. 

General Howze. That is quite so, sir. 

Mr. Miter. The overall need is for planes, both fixed-wing and 
helicopters that can operate within very limited landing areas and are 
ouniade of maximum mobility and agility and speed and lift, and they 
are desired only within limited areas. In making this development 
: is in no sense trespassing upon the present-day concept of the Air 

orce? 

General Howzr. That is my view. Whether the Air Force will 
say that there is no competition at all, I could not say because I 
cannot speak for them. We do not think we are in competition with 
them in any way. 

Mr. Miter. I am inclined to agree with you, except perhaps in 
some very limited circumstances. 

I thank you very much. I think that you have given an excellent 
presentation. 

Mr. Ritey. You have given us a very excellent presentation and 
one that will be very helpful to the committee. We thank you. 

The committee will stand adjourned to meet again at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 


ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. W.S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 


OF THE ARMY 


H. T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 


OF THE ARMY 


BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 


OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 
. Command and management 
. Evaluation system 
Training 
. Suppites and minor equipment 
Procurement operations 
. Supply distribution and maintenance 
‘ Ate Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 


. Joint Soedaats 
. Other operational activities 
. Armywide services 


ow me em 


. Industrial mobilization 
. Inactive installations, nonindustrial 
. Support for manufacturing facilities 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
. Command and management 
. Evaluation system 
a ae ae 
. Supplies and minor equipment 
. Procurement operations 
. Supply distribution and maintenance 
Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
id oe cal ec aeeaes 
. Joint projects 
, Other operational activities... .................---- 
. Armywide services 
. Medical care 
. Industrial mobilization 
. Inactive installations, nonindustrial 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 
Financing: 


Comparative transfers from other accounts---- - 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned from military assistance fund 
reservations) - sc 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- 
ance fund reservations 
All other__-- 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) --- 
Unobligated balance no longer av ailable 


on NOofwne 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


1955 actual 


$170, 965. 230 
72, 149, 615 
202. 516, 156 
293. 40%, 942 
127, 417. 737 
848, 918, 254 


41, 888, 928 
119, 064, 178 
324, 189, 333 
517, 541, 781 
135, 293, 635 

72, 702, 747 

6, 371 050 
7, 404, 461 


2. 939, 830. 047 


2, 574, 905 
409, 998 

9, 427, 254 
65, 704, 862 
257. 354 

65, 776, 720 


24, 114 

8, 221. 343 
14, 053, 164 
17. 598, 372 
32, 828, 037 
203. 301 
122, 000 


217, 471, 444 


1956 estimate 


$147. 873. 000 
85. 258, 000 
217. 633 000 
254, 232 000 
123. 204 000 
1, 093, 021, 000 


49, 197, 000 
102 484 000 
272. 090, 400 
485, 609. 000 
129, 121 000 

61, 201. 000 

6, 218 000 
6. 892, 000 


2, 046. 000 

745 000 

8 197.000 

13 532 000 
1,070 000 

38, 370, 000 


210. 000 
1, 647, 000 
11. ORY, 000 
14. 054. 000 
26, 752, 000 
158 600 
150. 000 


118, 000, 000 | 


3. 054 033, 400 


1957 estimate 


$174, 100, 000 
91, 100, 000 
212. 800, 000 
255 000 000 
118 300. 000 
1, 138, 600, 000 


66, 200, 000 
125. 800, 000 
295, 000. 000 
447. 400 000 
133. 200, 000 

90, 000, 000 

6. 796, 000 
6, 704, 000 


3, 161, 000, 000 


. 430. 000 
909, 000 
937. 000 
779, 


2 
10 
12 
2 


000 
096, 000 
28, 748, 000 

290. 000 

492, 000 
16, 416, 000 
15, 464, 000 
27, 049, 000 
242, 000 
150, 000 


118. 000, 000 








3, 157, 301, 491 


—106, 108, 371 | 
|—145, 570, 361 | 


—59, 409, 519 
—55, 758, 027 





59, 409, 519 
72, 144, 475 


|2, 637, 814, 386 





|3, 172, 033, 400 | 3, 279, 000, 000 


—223, 014, 400 | 


—59, 409, 519 


—62, 335, 300 | 


29, 409, 519 
13, 300, 000 


'2, 831, 019, 000 





—29, 409, 519 


—58, 000, 000 


~ =40, 000, 000 


9, 409, 519 


Note.—Reimbursements from military assistance fund reservations in 1955 are adjusted for transactions 
to equalize military assistance expenditures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224). 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are principally from the sale of goods and services to authorized 
individuals, and include such items as laundry services, subsistence of hospital patients, surcharges on 


commissary sales, and unofficial telephone service. 
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Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent icra ciceipeeeniaheiecstate 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions '_.............- 
Average number of all employees. -......-.....----.-----. 


Number of employees at end of year. --.-.--.------------- | 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
OE inns cnccwccceckeny sla ma inched cies eee 
DI II se gaietisssitidn tien en dichntiiintgaplimeniguih 
Ungraded positions: / 


Personal service obligations: 
III NINN 8 io sho einen onaumeemesear 
Positions other than permanent._._..........---..--.- 
Regular pay above 52-week base- --.........---.------ 
PS re Se iicacncc kin a doacundcsececcccs 
Other payments for personal services 





Total personal service obligations_..............---- 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 
count): 
ee ne ne ee 
Os I a at oe a alan andtes ahammar 
GE. “TOOTING OF GIR onc osdew ccc ececousce 
04 Communications services...................--..-.. 
ee eee 
06 Printing and reproduction. -.............-.-..--.-. 
07 Other contractual services... -...................... 
Services performed by other agencies__._..-._- 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ?_-_- 
Ea 
0 TI gir dd celitebdnwedddanednnicconnees 
BD Te OR i vrnentiecapdndccccccccccnnse 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._..........-- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._............-- 
A SS ERROR EE an 
| ER RE LY REND TALE eG ape eas 


08 


Charges for quarters and subsistence___--.......-.-- 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged 
to object classes 08 and 09__.............-.---.-- 


i en 


Reimbursable ob'igations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 

01 Personal services......-- (ep deeb aaia ect atieabeedes 

02 Travel. ee ech ie Rea 
03 Transportation of things. ill colt inti secihacimealenatacsial aah 

04 Communication services 

05 

06 

07 Other contractual serviess........................- 
Services performed by other agencies.....____- 


Labor contracts with foreign governments ?2- __| 
ES eee eee 


08 
09 
13 
15 


a occ sceiaintiand 
Refunds, awards. and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 





Subtotal 


charged to object class 09 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. ---.-.-....-..-.--.----- 
Number of employees at end of year. ...............-----. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


Obligations by objects 





17, 282. 238 10, 457, 105 10, 580, 144 

4, 146, 522 ho 8 eee 

31, 449, 189 29, 622. 17¢ 28, 357, 953 

2, 400. 690 | 2, 278, 942 2, 158, #15 

1, 203, 311, 928 | 1, 229, 260, 536 | 1, 212, 953, 000 


2, 934, 698, 341 









| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate . 
eS Ed 
| i 
339, 035 311. 120 307, 327 
29, 930 | 15, 168 15, 585 a 
337, 201 | 313. 529 309, 367 4 
333, 065 311, 538 311,018 4 
$4, 025 $4, 334 $4, 341 
GS-5.3 GS-5.3 GS-5.3 
$4, 025 $4, 080 $4,080 











$1, 148. 033, 309 | $1, 182, 830, 499 | $1, 171. 856, 288 



































1,172, 586,671 | 1,195,329, 536 | 1,172, 523, 000 
50, 477, 888 61, 175, 196 62. 664, 000 
214, 213, 465 168, 686, 541 172. 130. 000 
41, 920, 102 42, 368, 353 46, 272. 000 
106, 854, 702 106, 993, 414 82, 182, 000 
20, 819, 939 20, 889, 907 18, 628, 000 
341, 835, 225 303, 419, 645 328, 904, 000 
34, 285, 971 13, 856, 093 13, 925, 000 
205, 138, 309 186, 236, 475 193, 609, 000 
629, 601, 091 825, 098, 757 906, 931, 900 
141, 649, 524 146, 065, 928 174, 938, 000 
497, 844 350, 000 370. 000 

132, 747 131, 000 99, 000 : 

154, 920 120, 251 57, 000 

6, 718, 863 6, 575, 779 6, 762, 000 4 






5, 910, 000 
7 | 3,083, 206, 875 
1, 380, 404 1, 325, 400 1, 311, 400 
34, 440, 282 | 30, 800, 000 23, 714, 000 

3, 051, 081, 475 | 3, 159, 225, 500 














Rents and utility services......................--- 
Printing and reproduction -..-......--.--.-.------ | 


Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
Total reimbursable obligations..................-- 217, 471, 444 


Total, Department of the Army--.-.......-....-. --| 3,152, 169, 785 | 


iii an ctericiich ast ceebibtianiectenines | 


1 Excludes Korean Service Corps average number of persons 1955, 24,600; 1956, 7,275: 1957, 
2 Average number of persons 1955, 207,687; 1956, 184, 094; 1957, 181,134. 




















30, 725, 257 33, 931, 000 40, 430, 000 
294, 447 | 560. $40 577. 000 

8, 217, 984 | 6, 480, 830 6, 041, 000 
4, 711, 907 | 3, 373, 380 3, 480, 000 
8, 829, 524 | 4, 757, 160 | 5. 719. 000 
1, 579, 000 1, 277, 940 1, 255. 000 
19, 702. 994 5, 843. 480 7, 581, 000 
924, 688 | 830. 310 730. 000 

3, 572. 705 3, 600, 000 4, 353, 000 
114, 703, 109 | 58, 704, 600 49, 441, 000 
28, 998, 497 | 3, 330, 940 3, 768, 000 
I Dpomenednreantnsdemnitienen ames 

222, 500.618 | 122,888,000 | 123, 590, 000 











5, 029, 174 | 4, 888, 000 | 
| 118, 000. 000 


3, 169, 081, 475 


5, 560, 000 
118, 000, 000 
| 3, 277, 225. 500 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





| | 






























































4 | 
i Object classification | 1956 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
3 
‘ a oN See 
a ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—COR. 
4 01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions---.........-.-.-.--------- ase $58, 464 | EUR reese -cmaensnide 
Positions other than permanent-............------ 1, 107 scdlestaaer Shaedieenatierdliciediaas “ 
Regular pay above 52-week base. .--..-.--.- sain 230 | 302 
: | $$ J 
‘Total personal aervieehsc. 4.<..1<.....5..--...--.- 59, 801 | 75, 321 i 
i dn ain neeiinwpeameh enue 107 800 |_-.- 
GO “Tree renee Or GRIN co Sa hon ncn deccccccncce 459 2, 400 canal 
Cn Comes OTe. «oes o0.--. 2 5.25-...6..-... 480 624 | = wack 
OS. Tieeees GHG GErCy SOP VIOR sq... oc ccncccncscncnena---- 2, 113 | 2, 113 ss 
6. Printing and reproduction..................-.......- 362 | 375 ans 
” Other comtractual services. ........................... 1, 049, 837 | 880, 625 Sa ide 
68 Supniies and mauterials......................- ae boas 140 | Bcc ctimeesi niet om 
09 Equipment. _- ante edh a ccaunean damn uwnisas 1, 067 | Rd secon % 
Mi eS ee eee 21 | 60 |-- - a 
Total, Department of Agriculture.............--.--- 1, 114, 387 | 963, 225 | F 
: ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | 
| 
4 Total number of permanent positions_-_..................- 11 ip Reiehubdnieiaand Le ontnsidine 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...............| Ee aaa wn : 
: Average number of all employees--_-.-.--..-----.--....---- Bs leer pee prong linnennareeenee 
j Number of employees at end of year__---.....---- ne raed ee . 
j Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
EE ei sialon ccaabanedaadienaianuing BREE [<nearncensewes 5 Sainte achat 
a2, Bat rad ema cnceicicdneesas nanan GS-6.1 |-.-- : 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions._.................. eben De idceicteeesitinnn -|-------------- 
Positions other than permanent............_..___- | TE ik ieiaKanicndtint aaa atacastdamamiendie 
Regular pay above 52-week base___.......----.-- | OP Rlesewes denen nronedaeusasain 
Paymient above basic rates.....................--- BE sce scais sienna De i ence ted 
Ti eee GETIONE.... 502 ss eo. eee 21, 488 akties deaaebies a ett ce, 
i O7 Other contractual perviom.........................-... Wp oteacukntenneaee tiaras ainaceen oes 
} da ein SL aghenne-a Giweawen ate Relea Sats ere 
. BE TMD IE CU ant aden cnnnecsicncnascee BE Rake nck: a ances elapeard Rok emaaabey whan 
ef 
4 Total, Department of Commerce-___-..-..-.--.----- a 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions_---.-........-..---- 9 5 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._............__- 1 | 1 | 1 
Average number of all RR EE oar 10 6 6 
Number of employees at end of year_._..-.....-....-_-..- ~ 6 6 
4 Average salaries and grades: 
1 General schedule grades: 
a ks ion cette bin pista ig seal $5, 051 | $5, 484 $5, 484 
Average grade.........---- Lkwialeniah eabidamreeeniile GS-7.4 | GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average Salary. ----.......---..- $3, 982 | $4,115 | $4, 115 
01 Personal services: 7 
I ip eenonn ak $43, 312 | $25, 038 | $25, 026 
Positions other than permanent-.-.........-...._- 704 723 | 826 
Regular pay above 52-week base-_.--........_----- | 155 | ee es on 
Payment above basic rates-.........--..--...---.- | 345 334 338 
‘Potal personal setwi0eisc si ovsscc cc ccccccewencc 44, 516 | 26, 190 | 26, 190 
02 Travel_. Pate Minanessneeneon ess nees Seances aedaul 108 | 30 30 
GS Teemeperéation of Grimes... ..-...4...4........4..... Pe 1, 552 | 1, 400 1, 400 
04 Communication services_............-...-.--.- ea } 2, 142 1, 500 1, 500 
GS. Reman Gin Sevies..... .. .... 2-66. 5-22..2255.- 1, 266 500 500 
G6 Printing and reproduetion............................ 81 50 50 
OG? Other contractual services_........................--- | 1, 323, 559 | 1, 112, 200 1, 741, 800 
ep ne oe See dd ndondanane 2 5, 434 | 3, 000 3, 000 
Se. “A NE ne . cc naan oacnbbeenas 42 30 30 


Total, Department of the Interior. _............__--} , 378, 700 1, 144, 90( 1, 774, 500 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 





ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. ..-.......-...-.-...----- 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: 
es SO oe co eaueeresied 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel a sheeiieenatic eden inc. sane Re el 
03 Transportation of things-- 


04 Communication services----.- plceheiiecinare ss ari tees aioe 
05 Rents and utility services......................-.:2..- 
Dee en nec cawwienumanieees 


7 Other contractual services. ......................-.-- 
en ac cusecnocesesensnman 
09 Equipment..- 


Total, Department of the Navy-_....--_._---- 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Ne ers pete av li - ame g aptcen N 


ALLOCATION TO TREASTRY DEPARTMENT 


7 Other contractual services 
09 Equipment 


Total, Treasury Department 


ALLOCATION TO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Average number of all employees. ___--...-_-___- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Averave salary and vrades: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.............__- 


01 Personal services____- 


08 Supplies and materials 
15 Taxes and assessments 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


07 Other contractual services...........................-- 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


07 Other contractual services 
10 Lands and structures 


Total, General Services Administration 


ed 





1955 actual 


192 
189 
177 


$1, 011, 245 
307 


3, 275 
45, 372 


1, 060, 199 


55, 525 | 


5. 000 
8, 812 
13, 730 
18, 239 
327, 455 
278, 689 
35, 133 


1, 802, 782 


3, 859 


—— — 


4, 500 
56, 378 


60, 878 | 





5 


0 i 


$4, 452 |___- 





3, 748 


653, 320 | 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 











| 
661 | 
45,000 | 


45, 661 | 








_------.--| 3,157,301, 491 | 


3, 172, 033, 400 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
(Balances at end of 1955 have not been certified under sec. 1311, 68 Stat. 800) 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








ADP OTEIIE 5 «ii dctind date Cie <sebieedetinbodtepnderaess $2,795,722,986 |$2,831,019,000 |$3, 161, 000, 000 
Transferred to— 
‘Military personnel, Army” (69 Stat. 28)_-.....-- Pm OOO Boas ad Sikes ode 0 i54.2555<45-00 
“Military personnel, Air Force’”’ (69 Stat. 28 and 63 Stat. 
578)... SEEN SE OED Ion wcec i dddandc love secudseeuse 
“Maintenance and operations, ‘Air Force” (63 Stat. 578) _- DOU. xs 0 ctenalds- Pak »»scwscebld 
Adiupsted epprépriatzon. ... .)2- i. ~. .06. csi. do oteee 2, 637, 814, 386 |2, 831,019,000 | 3, 161,000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward ‘(appropriations and 
reimbursements earned) - 1, 003, 733, 699 | 702, 100, 261 645, 000, 000 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military assistance 
IE pic ct peso ck cagngncstesanebbeeednnaetingensietescan = —30, 000, 000 — 20, 000, 000 
Total budget authorizations available from appropria- 
tions and reimbursements earned 3, 641, 548, 085 (3, 503, 119, 261 | 3, 786, 000, 000 


Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


ee > Oe eee, eee Se et. |, lageaeneed aoe Pepbeenne seid 59, 409, 519 29, 409, 519 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current year 








military assistance fund reservations --.-...-.-.------------- Gee ONO Bb. S.J Siicca betula sindeons 
Total budget authorizations available._..........-.--.--|3, 700, 957, 604 3, 562, 528, 780 3,81 409, 519 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES it tla e 
Expenditures— 
Cane GE CS TOR GE BIEOTIRRIIODE,. iitnsnn cn cunsedeccsvcmancess 1, 965, 593, 582 |2, 246, 450,000 | 2, 500, 000, 000 
CG GE STREP CTT, 6 ok ks ow edna escse cn cccddencecun 676, 744, 261 537,000,000 | 529, 540, 000 
ac vcccen puke chet eotae aos skencwane ks 2, 642, 337, $43 |2, 783, 450,000 | 3, 029, 540, 000 


Obligated balance carried forward 1 (appropriations and reim- 


bursements earned) Seer §' } Be ft 710, 000, 000 
Balance no longer av ailable: _ 


Unobligated, ones for entigntion sacnbce tsi Abe tearpuniepetinaincadh ina 72, 144, 475 13, 300, 000 |_.-- cand 

Other. inadtukeddiurd tiedesGusheséhqadeaeanaavereenades 224, 965, 506 91, 369, 261 66, 460, 000 
Total expenditures and balances from appropriations 

and reimbursementsearned...- | — ...-.---.--- 3, 641, 548, 085 /3, 533, 119, 261 | 3, 806, 000, 000 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 
SUR NE Init dards oc cccddscasuteccnéesnesnaspontt 59, 409, 519 29, 409, 519 9, 409, 519 








Total expenditures and balances..-.........-..-----.--- 3, 700, 957, 604 |3, 562, 528, 780 | 3,815, 409, 519 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will you present the next witness, please. 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to begin 
our discussion of the maintenance and operations appropriation, and 


I would like to make a brief statement to start the presentation. 
Mr. Riuey. All right, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the maintenance and 
operation appropriation is divided into 16 budget programs as indi- 
cated on the chart. We plan to take up each budget program in the 
order listed on the chart, except for program 2600, “Army Reserve 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” which will be taken up at the 
time of the presentation of the Reserve personnel, Army, appropria- 
tion, as we have done in the past few years. 

I would like to point out that in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1957, as in fiscal year 1956, funds for our installations support 
programs 3800 and 3900—bottom two programs on the chart—were 
distributed to the other applicable maintenance and operation 
programs. In the justification books now before you, as we did last 
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year, we have shown in each program summary, a line entry for instal- 
lation support in order to reconcile the program amounts as shown in 
the President’s budget. As in past years, in our budget justification 
to the committee, we will present our installations support justification 
as separate programs. For fiscal year 1958 and thereafter, however, 
under existing instructions we expect to present and defend installa- 
tion support justification under each separate program. 
The total request for the maintenance and operation appropriation 
for fiscal year 1957 is $3,161 million. This is $107 million greater 
than the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1956. As pointed 
out in my opening statement, the increases are concentrated largely 
in 7 of the 16 programs. The basis for the additional funds will be out- 
lined in detail in the presentations which will follow. { 
Unless there are questions, I would like to introduce at this time 
Brig. Gen. Albert Watson II, the program director for budget program 
2000. | 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 






















PRESENTATION 





OF ESTIMATES 





Mr. Forp. For the benefit of the record, General Lawton, let us 
take a specific case, budget program 2000. The proposed total which i 
would come under “Command and management’”’ for fiscal year 1957 . 
is $129 million. Under programs 3800 and 3900 you will fund 
$45,100,000, but the individual defending program 2000 will not de- 
fend the $45,100,000. Is that correct? 

General Lawton. That is correct. That will be defended by the 
program directors who will defend budget programs 3800 and 3900. 

Mr. Forp. And that is the same for all these programs under 
‘‘Maintenance and operations’’? 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And the figures which go to make up the totals for pro- 
grams 3800 and 3900 are those which are in parentheses on pages 3, 
4, and 5 of the maintenance and operations justifications? 

General Lawton. Yes, and they will be shown under each separate 
program in the 90 series, that is, 2090, 2190, and 2290, so that the 
90 totals will add up to the totals of programs 3800 and 3900. 

















INSTALLATIONS SUPPORT JUSTIFICATION 






Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, continuing the discussion in regard 
to programs 3800 and 3900, you pointed out that it has been the 
practice in the past for the Army to present its installations support 
justification as separate programs, but you say— 
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For fiscal year 1958 and thereafter, however, under existing instructions we expect 
to present and defend installations support justification under each separate 
program, 

You refer to existing instructions. Who issued those instructions, 
the Army or Department of Defense or budget, or who? 

General Lawton. Those are instructions from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 
Mr. Ritey. They came from the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 
General Lawton. Yes. 
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Mr. Ritey. Are they doing this with the other services in connec- 
tion with their programs, or is this just applicable to the Army? 

General Lawron. I would like to ask Mr. LaCrosse to answer that. 

Mr. LaCrossn. Yes; not to the same extent, but in the Air Force 
they have commingled installation support, so-called, with the pro- 
gram. In the Department of the Navy it is somewhat the same but 
they have retained in one appropriation—l believe the title of the 
appropriation is “Civil Engineering’’—some of these types of expenses 
grouped together for all users in the Department, all of the various 
bureaus. Under our instructions we would be required to distribute 
the installation support to each of the benefiting programs. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you have a support witness for each item in the 
program? 

Mr. LaCrosse. I would think the only way they could possibly 
defend this type of program would be to bring along a witness who 
was well qualified to talk to these support activities, such as mainte- 
nance of facilities, and so on. It is something, as you know, that is 
common to all the programs in the Army. It has to be there waiting 
for the program to use, and unless you have an office with a desk and 
a telephone and lights you cannot proceed with your program. When 
it comes to defending such requirements, as in the Federal Govern- 
ment, there is no qualified witness within the program, and he always 
brings in a witness with him. I believe the General Services Admin- 
istration is a good example in the Federal Government. They furnish 
common services to the Federal agencies. In the Pentagon, for 
example, they furnish the custodial services, escalator services, serv- 
ices that are more or less common to the users. Of course they have 
their own hearings and get their own appropriations to finance the 
cost of this type of activity. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this new program for 1958 a type of industrial-fund 
operation? 

Mr. LaCrossr. Conceivably that is what we may have to end up 
having to do. We want the customer to pay his prorata part of the 
cost. We may be forced into a type of industrial-fund operation. It 
would be best to defend it as an industrial fund with the customer 
paying his freight as he goes along. 

Mr. Forp. Theoretically that is what you are moving toward? 

Mr. LaCrosse. I believe so. That is the only practical way to 
handle it. After a few years I am quite sure we will have to move 
into a management fund or industrial fund to administer it properly. 

Mr. Forp. Your various operations where you have an industrial 
fund now, they are justified on an individual installation basis, are 
they not? You do not have a program 3800 or program 3900 in 
those operations? 

Mr. LaCrossr. Not quite, but in effect we defend the end item 
which has in the end item the cost of utilities and the cost of motor 
pools and switchboard services. 

Mr. Ritey. This ends the part of the new budget structure that is 
proposed for M. and O.? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sir. It is part of that more or less uniform 
budget structure that the Secretary of the Department of Defense is 
recommending for the three services. 
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Mr. Rimey. Do you think that under this new proposed presenta- 
tion there will be any question but that you will be able to give the 
committee the details that are necessary to present a clear picture of 
justification? 

Mr. LaCrosse. We feel, Mr. Chairman, we certainly can present 
the picture, but it is a sort of repetitive process. Each program will 
stand on its own when it comes to the amount of overhead support it 
uses. We will defend for each program the amount of space occupied, 
the amount of motor pool operations, or the amount of switchboard 
services. It becomes quite a duplication of defense, you might say, 
since the Army, as you very well know, we have the multipost con- 
cept. In other words, on some of our posts, I should say at least half 
of them, we have more than one tenant. They are all using this 
common service. So it becomes necessary to arbitrarily break down 
the amount of repairs and utilities, the amount of cost due to the 
operation of the sewerage system, and so on, and prorate the cost ‘to 
each of the programs on the post. 

Take a small post like Fort Jackson. We have there now a training 
program and a medical program. Approximately 4 percent of the 
total program is for medical. They will take 4 percent of the over- 
head cost of operating the installation itself. We do not have any 
meters or any devices to accurately measure the type of support they 
have, so in that respect it will become slightly guesswork or arbitrary, 
but we feel outside of that one qualification that we can, by collecting 
the records and getting all the statistical reports, give you a pretty 
good defense of the distribution of these costs. 

Mr. Ritey. You will have some historical background for the 
figures that you use? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes; we have for 2 years now maintained records 
on a statistical basis using such factors as population on the post, 
the number of telephone lines, and so forth. On a factor basis we 
have kept records of the extent to which each program uses installation 
support. It has not been predicated on cost records, but on a statis- 
tical record which we have used. Under the circumstances that 
should prove adequate because we do have complete records of the 
total cost of these items. We maintain the payrolls of all the engi- 
neers working on the post and all the switchboard operators and so on. 
We have record information that can support these expenses, but in 
toto only and not by the various user programs. 

Mr. Ritey. But you have a cost for each individval post? 

Mr. LaCrosse. That is the data we have gathered and will present 
this year, Mr. Chairman. ‘This presentation hat will start tc day will 
basically defend programs 3800 and 3900 by collecting these data from 
all the posts and setting forth exactly how much repairs and utility 
money is required and why and how much is requi.ed for the com- 
missaries and bakeries or laundries or any other e ements of overhead 
merce. It gets its origin however by going to the grassroots and 
collecting the data into one summary program. 


INCREASES IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ritey. General, in your statement you have indicated that the 
increases in the ‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation are con- 
centrated largely in 7 of the 16 programs and that the basis for the 
additional funds will be outlined in detail in the presentations which 
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will follow. In order to have that information in the record at this 
point, would you give us comparative figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957 
and insert it in the record at this point. Could you ‘do that? 

General Lawron. For all the programs? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir; I shall be very happy to do that. Of 
course my statement on the 7 programs was that the differences were 
concentrated in the 7 programs. 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. If you could insert such a comparative state- 
ment in the record it would be very helpful. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operations, Army 


| Estimate 
Budget : Actual, fiscal |- 


Ovre rE 55 ie | i 
program |} year 1955 | Viscal year | Fiscal year 


| $170, 965, 230 | $167, 873, 000 $174, 100, 000 


Mission program _- - | 123, 640, 382 | "125, 900, 000 129, 000, 000 
a vaacieand 47, 324, 848 | _ 44, 973, 000 45, 100, 000 


Evaluation system | 72, 149, 615 | 85, 258, 000 91, 100, 000 
Mission program ‘ 63, 486, 523 76, 405, 000 82, 000, 000 
ED WER iit dnneieccedeuwsesewnwn e 8, 663, 092 8, 853, 000 | 9, 100, 000 
Training 202, 516, 156 | 217, 633,000 | 212, 800, 000 
Mission program ; | 81, 657, 026 | 118, 714, 000 i. 000, 000 
Installation support _ 120, 859, 130 98, 919, 000 | 98, 800, 000 
Supplies and minor equipment . 293, 406, 942 | 254, 232, 000° 955, 000, 000 


Mission program | _ 293, 406, a2 7 254, 232, 000 | 255, 000, 000 


Procurement operations 127, 417, 7 737 123, 204, 000 | ~ 118, 300, 000 


Mission program ; : 123, 522,049 | 119, 588,000 | 114, 800, 000 
Installation support 3, 895, 688 | 3, 616, 000 | 3, 500, 000 





| 


Supply distribution and maintenance- ------.----- 848, 918, 254 | 1, 093, 021, 000 L 138, 8, 600, 000 
| ——_— $f 

Mission program 7 | 744, 664, 481 991, 076, 000. 1, 031, 400, 000 

Installation support | 104, 253,773 | 101, 945, 000 107, 200, 000 


Army Reserve and ROTC \ 41, 888, 928 | c 49, ‘197, 000 66, 200, 000 





Mission program 29, 572, 218 | 37, , 850, 000 54, 600, 000 
Installation support | 12,316,716 | 11, 347, 000 11, 600, 000 


Joint projects 119, 064,178 | 102, 484, 000 125, 800, 000 


pS eee 116, 506, 518 | 99, 995, 000 123, 200, 000 
Installation support ‘ 2, 557, 660 2 , 489, 000 2, 600, 000 


Other operational activities ~ 324, 189, 333 | 272, 090,400 | 295, 000, 000 


Mission program j 12, 799, 769 | 12, 215, 000 12, 000, 000 
Installation support _ il, 389, 564 259, 87 5, 400 283, 000, 000 


Armywide services (administration) 72, 755, 302 75, 191, 000. 76, 200, 000 


Mission program Ss 56, 380, 888 62, 735, 000 63, 000, 000 
Installation support _ 16, 374, 414 12, 456, 0 0 13, 200, 000 


Armywide services (logistics) - ........-........-.- 407, 483, 006. "370, 852, 000 331, 100, 000 





Mission program 385, 760, 935 35: 3, 764, 000 313, 000, 000 
Installation support 21, 722, 071 17, 088, 000 18, 100, 000 
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Maintenance and operations, Army—Continued 


Budget 


program year 1955 


3200 


$37, 303, 473 


Armywide services (finance and audit) 


33, 849, 147 
3, 454, 326 


Mission program ; 
Installation support... .............-....- 
3300 | Medical care 


| 100, 667, 325 


Mission program 
Installation support 


Industrial mobilization 72, 702, 747 


Actual, fiscal | 


135, 293, 635 | 


34, 626, 310 | 


| 
| 


| Fiscal year 
| 1956 

| $39, 566, 000 | 
848, 000 | 
718, 000 | 


35, 

3, 

129, 121, 000 

| 96, 330, 000 | 
32, 791, 000 


| 61,201,000 


Estimate 


Fiscal year 
1957 


| 
| 


$40, 100, 000 
36, 000, 000 
4, 100, 000 


~ 133, 200, 000 


100, 000, 000 
33, 200, 000 


"90, 000, 000 





Mission program 


| Miscellaneous program support 


Installation support 


j Total maintenance and operations 2, 939, 830, 047 


13, 775, 511 


| 61, 201, 000 


~ 13, 110, 000 


| 13, 110, 000 


”|3, 054, 033, 400. 


13, 500, 000 


3,161, 000, 000 





| Mission programs. _..........- i ciedesviasueseeen '2, 238, 616, 950 
| Installation support 701, 213, 097 


3800 Administrative 


3900 Logistical 617, 312, 783 


83, 900, 314 | 


2, 445, 853, 000 | 
| 608, 180, 400 | 

82, 442, 000 | 
| 525, 738, 400 | 


2, 518, 000, 000 
643, 000, 000° 


85, 000, 000 
558, 000, 000 








PERSONNEL VARIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page C-1 5d of the justifications under ‘Main- 
tenance and operations” there is a general summary of the personnel 


situation for M. and O. 
heading ‘Explanation of significant variations. 
General Watson? 
there are any significant variations. 


” 


Are tl 


I notice that there is no comment under the 


lere any, 


In checking down the table, it does not appear 
Is that a fair assumption? 


General Watson. The assumption is a fair one that. there is no 


significant variation or divergence from normal. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Maintenance and operations, Army 


| 
| Actual fiscal | 

year 1955 | 
} 


c. 1—Personnel requirements 


Military personnel (average number) 

Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. -- ch 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees ou 
Number of employees at end of year_- inn 333, 065 | 
Personal service obligation .| $1, 203, 311, 928 

Analysis of project order personnel: include | 

in lines 8 and 9 below, the average number of 
civilian employees and dollar amounts paid | 
out of project orders, included in lines 5 and 7 | 
above. | 

Average number of all employees 

Personal service obligation 


$307, 916 


339, 035 
29, 930 
337, 201 | 


9, 383 | 
$39, 467, 456 


Estin 


Fiscal year 
1956 


$241, 851 | 


311, 120 
15, 168 

313, 529 

311, 538 

$1, 229, 260, 536 


8,478 | 
$35, 688, 000 


1ate 


Fiscal year 
1957 


$224, 551 


307, 327 

15, 585 

309, 367 
311,018 

$1, 212, 953, 000 


7, 214 
$30, 274, 000 
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DECREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. The military personnel for fiscal 1957 under M. and O. 
is estimated to be 224,551 compared to 241,851 for fiscal 1956. How 
do you account for the decrease in that number? 

General Watson. The reduction in military personnel in the M. 
and QO. appropriation is due to our attempt to make available to the 
combat forces as many military personnel as possible. ‘This is the 
logical development of the programs which we have had to replace 
military wherever possible in the support-type functions. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the result of your Operation Teammate in part? 

General Watson. It is due in part to the Operation Teammate; 
yes, sir. 

UNANTICIPATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Forp. From time to time, General Lawton, in the past we have 
had reports at the time the hearings started as we went along, that 
savings were submitted that were not anticipated at the time the 
budget was prepared. Are there any in M. and O. in fiscal 1957? 

General Lawron. I recall no changes that have been made this 
year in the M. and O. program. As you recall, we did mention 
changes in the clothing and subsistence under MPA. 

Mr. Forp. Those are the kind of things I was inquiring about. 

General Lawton. At the present time I can think of none in 
M. and O. that have been changed since the budget was originally 
brought up, sir. 


REDUCTION IN EMERGENCIES AND EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. On page 2 of the justifications under M. and O. there is 
a recommended decrease of $1,585,000 for emergencies and extra- 
ordinary expenses. What is this reduction? It is footnote 1 on page 
2 of the justifications. The figure in fiscal year 1956 was $6,266,000 
and the figure proposed for fiscal 1957 is $4,681,000. What is the 
explanation of that change in amount? Is that just a reduction in 
the limitation? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is a reduction in limitation and the 
figure $6,266,000 is the figure that was in the language of last year’s 
appropriation act. This year we are presenting the figure of $4,681,000, 
which is a change in the language in the appropriation act, and we are 
asking for a lesser amount this year than last year under that category, 
applicable to the intelligence program under P—2100 evaluation system. 


LABOR CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Forp. In the budget title “Other contractual services” there 
is an item ‘Labor contracts with foreign governments.” What is 
meant by that item? 

General Lawton. For example we have one contract in Japan, a 
master labor contract, with the Japanese Government whereby we 
procure Japanese civilian labor through a contract with the Japanese 
Government. 

Mr. Forp. I notice it is going to be about $7.5 million more in fiscal 
1957 than it was in fiscal 1956. What is the justification for that? 


7H295 


75 56——24 








General LAwTon. 


may. 


Mr. 


Forp. 


Sure. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


I would like to submit that for the record, 


if I 


The principal reason for the increase is due to rise in the average wage scale of 
contract employee. 
tracted for in Japan, Germany, and France. 


approximately $60 per year per 


DONALD H. HAVERMANN, 
PERSONNEL 





TurEspbay, 


These employee 


CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. 8. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY 
BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


Marcu 6, 


S are con- 


1956. 


OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 


COL. LYLE W. BERNARD, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
LT. COL. GEORGE P. CURTIN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—2000 command and management 





No. 


2011 


2012 
2014 


2031 


2090 





| 


Project 





Offices, Secretary of the Army and Chie: of 


Staff 


Offices of Chiets of Technical Services. 
Other field activities 


Subtotal project 2010 


Army 


area and other headquarters in conti- 


| 


nental United States, including Continental | 
Army Command 


Subtotal project 2020 


| Oversea Command Headquarte rs. 
i 


Cen CNA. cnicktitnsic iendectnc : 


Subotal project 2030 


IN SE oss ooo sdedenuadcondnemene : 


Total program 2000 (excluding installa- 
tion supplemental) asin 


Installation 


President’s budget. .........--- 


support services 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 
31 shown above exclude dentschemarks and 
include reimbursements; conversely, the 
annual estimates for all 3 years include 


deutschemarks and exclude 


ments. 


reimburse- 


The tabulation below presents 


| 



































| Actual, fis-| Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 

cal vear | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1955 1956 1955 1957 

$35, 508, 842 |$37, 311, 000 /$18, 860, 558 | $37, 873, 900 
40, 609, 595 | 41,424,000 | 21,051, 230 44, 140, 000 
2, 570, 62 2, 184,000 | 1, 336, 309 2, 721, 000 
78, 689, 099 81, 519, 000 |_#2, 258, 097 | 84, 744, 000 
25, 206, 738 | 25,888,000 | 13,953, 191 25, 904, 000 
19, 574, 767 | 18, 287, 000 9, 369, 953 18, 146, 000 
4, 731, 505 44, 175," 000 | 23, 323, 144 44, 050, 000 
~~ 96,718 | -28,000| 26,392 | 28, 000 
26, 718 28, 000° 26, 392 28, 000 
~ 143.0 060. 178, 000 63,159 | 178,000 
123, 640, 382 |125, 900,000 | 64,670,792 | 129, 000, 000 
47, 324,848 | 41,973,000 | 11, 741,602 45, 100, 000 





170, 965, 230 





167, 873, 000. 











_%6, 412, 394 174, 100, 000 








the statement on a more comparable basis 

at the program level: | 
WD ete a has bE eh de bch Beta hm debcsiclcs aes 1170, 965, 230 1167, 873, 000 | 76, 412,394 | 174, 100, 000 
Reimbursements... -.......-..-..----- 2, 574, 905 2, 046,000 |...----- | 2,430, 000 
Te Ek cha ch wiickd>cdadasackennetxbowen atcncemececs| BEB, SEO lecdscsce.s.- 

a 7 

a Se tc aeabeneerntetanneane 173, 540, 135 |169, 919,000 | 80, 636, 319 176, 530, 000 

| 
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Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you have the witness proceed? 

General Lawton. I would like to introduce at this time Brig. Gen. 
Albert Watson II, program director for budget program 2,000, how 
has an opening statement he would like to present. 

Mr. Riztey. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Watson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: The command and 
management program provides funds for civilian personnel and general 
operating expenses for those offices which comprise the top command 
of the Army. These offices include those of the Secretary of the Army 
and Chief of Staff, Chiefs of Technical Services, Zone of Interior Army 
Headquarters including the Continental Army Command, and the 
Overseas Command Headquarters. 

It is from these offices that policy, direction, and control of the entire 
Army Establishment emanates. 

This estimate reflects a requirement of $129 million or an increase 
of $3,100,000 over estimated current year expenses. 

This increase is due to the inclusion in this program of two new 
items: (1) the installation of electronic data processing systems, and 
(2) the development and establishment of emergency relocation plans 
for the Department of the Army Headquarters. 


INSTALLATION OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


We plan to install electronic data processing systems in the fields of 
personnel accounting, troop programing, personnel recordkeeping, and 
logistics. In planning for the application of these machines to our 
military problems, we are taking advantage of the experience of 
private industry and other governmental agencies. Preliminary 
studies indicate the feasibility of inaugurating major improvements 
in these fields which should ultimately lead to the development of 
administrative systems that will provide better management, more 
effective personnel utilization, and better forecasting through the use 
of more accurate, up-to-date, and valid data. This estimate contains 
$977,000 in support of this program. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF EMERGENCY RELOCATION PLANS 


The development of alternate headquarters and emergency reloca- 
tion plans for the Department of the Army Headquarters is a part of 
the program recommended by the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
approved by the President for insuring continuity of Government 
operations under emergency conditions. The cost of the project is 
estimated to be $3 million. Of this amount, communication facilities 
will cost $2,400,000; rehabilitation of buildings at selected sites, 
$350,000; and $250,000 for two tests of the evacuation plans, the 
functioning of communication nets and other facilities as required by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization during these. tests. 

Total requirements in this program depend to a great extent on the 
number of major headquarters comprising our major command net- 
work. This estimate provides for the same number of major head- 
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quarters in fiscal year 1957 as in fiscal year 1956. It further provides 
funds to sustain a level of activity substantially the same in fiscal 
year 1957 as in the current year. 










EMPLOYMENT 





The principal cost of operating these headquarters is the pay of 
civilian personnel. Included in the total request is $105,555,000 for 
salaries in support of 21,492 man-years of civilian employment. 
Although this estimate provides for selected personnel increases, for 
example, 44 additional man-years in connection with the imstallation 
of electronic data processing systems, there is an overall reduction of 
269 man-years compared to current year average employment. Com- 
pared to fiscal year 1955, the reduction in personnel amounts to 673 
man-years. This downward trend in employment is consistent with 
directives of higher authority as well as the diminishing Army strength. 

This request has been developed on the basis of appraisal and review 
of each agency’s mission for the next fiscal year compared to its cur- 
rent mission. Unlike several other Army programs, where specific 
work load criteria such as tons shipped, or items issued, can be used 
to determine costs; the determination of requirements and costs thereof 
in this program depends on periodic checks on the agency’s operation 
since such workload criteria as that mentioned is usually not available 
for headquarters activities. 

We maintain such checks in the following way. Efficiency of per- 
sonnel utilization is checked through our manpower survey system. 
Management efficiency is checked during periodic management 
surveys. Since the frequency of these surveys is not sufficient to rely 
on them as controls in themselves, staff visits, quarterly review and 
analysis of agency reports, and a quarterly and mid-year review of the 
agency’s fund requirements are used to provide supplemental as well 
as timely details to assist the Army staff. 

To prevent an imbalance between administrative activities and 
operational programs, requirements of this program are subjected to a 
thorough review by a top level committee of the Army staff. Thus, 
the funds requested represent a systematic estimate of amounts needed 
to perform the tasks covered by this program. 


































MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 





One of the most difficult problems facing Army management is that 
of maintaining a state of flexibility that will allow systematic retrench- 
ment in peacetime and rapid, orderly expansion in periods of emer- 
gency. With this in mind, the Army has been increasing emphasis on 
management improvement programs. An example is the Army 
command management system which includes all elements of the 
financial management plan. Intensive and comprehensive training 
in management methods are taught in our Command Management 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va., and our Manpower Control School at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Unit commanders and key staff 
personnel are selected to attend these schools in a continuing attempt 
to promote management and improvement consciousness at all levels 
of the Army. We also send key personnel to the Harvard Business 
School for both the regular master’s degree course in business admin- 
istration and the 13 weeks advanced management program. 
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With me are members of my staff, prepared to explain the budget 
estimate in greater detail and furnish any additional information you 
may desire. 

Mr. Rivtey. Thank you, General Watson. Mr. Ford, do you have 
any questions? 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Forp. The item which provokes the most interest, I think, 
because it is somewhat new, is this request for funds for this electronic 
data processing equipment. Will you give the committee a little 
more information about that? 

General Watson. Yes, sir; I would be delighted to, Mr. Ford. 

We have with us Col. Lyle W. Bernard, representing the Comp- 
troller’s Office of the Army. I would like to ask him to make a state- 
ment on this. 

Colonel Bernarp. Mr. Ford, I am Col. L. W. Bernard, representing 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Army. 

The funds indicated in this budget under subproject 2011 and sub- 
project 2012 of the command and management program are on page 
11 and 13 of the justifications that you have there. 

The total cost of the program is estimated to be $815,000. Now, 
that is under subproject 2011, ‘Offices of the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff.”’ It is broken down into four components: 
$269,000 for personal services; $251,000 for machine rentals; $270,000 
for building alterations; and $25, 000 for supplies and equipment. 

Within the personnel figure, we propose, during the coming fiscal 
year, to employ some 30 individuals in the Office of the Adjutant 
General for the programing of these new machines, and insofar as 
the Comptroller of the Army is concerned, some 14 system analysts 
and people of that nature to plan and program the installation of 
these systems. 

MACHINE RENTALS 


In the area of machine rentals there are 2 proposals, 1 in the field 
of personnel in which we propose in the Office of the Adjutant General 
to install during the fiscal year an IBM 705 which will include 10 
tape units and a 20,000 position magnetic core memory. 

We propose to install that about the 1st of January for the purpose 
of personnel accounting. 

Mr. Forp. That is, January 1957? 

Yolonel BERNARD. Yes, sir. In other words, the amount of 
$230,000 will cover approximately half a year’s rental on that machine. 

The other $21,000 is accounted for by the rental of machines and 
the replacement of a couple of machines in the National Guard 
Bureau. 

The building alterations figure of $270,000 is intended to cover 
$175,000 in the Office of the Adjutant General, and $95,000 in the 
Signal Corps. The alteration items are air-conditioning and so forth 
which are necessary in the installation of these machines. 

The item of $25,000 covers supplies and equipment. 

That is a one-time cost this year, and it includes such things as 
tapes, tape-readers, filing cabinets and things of that kind. All of 
that is summarized on page 11 of the justifications. 
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NET BENEFIT ON ARMY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What will be the net benefit to the Army when this 
whole operation is put into effect? 

Colonel BerNarp. It will take about 2 years for that to begin to 
materialize. We expect the major benefits will be the benefits re- 
ceived from getting better information and obtaining it more quickly. 

Mr. Forp. In what way now? 

Colonel Bernarp. We think the major step here will be in mod- 
ernizing the system which the Army has had in the past and now has 
for records on personnel keeping. 

For example, our present personnel recordkeeping is done on punch- 
card machines at the Pentagon, by the use of punchcards and manually. 

Our input in those mac hines is approximately 1 million punchcards 
a month, and the annual turnover in those cards is about 12 million. 

The maintenance files which we keep up in personnel accounting 
requires about 8 million cards, 

Now, we use that system in order to maintain and keep up a knowl- 
edge of the strength of the Army, to distribute our personnel strength 
in the various commands and things of that kind. 

Today, under our present system by the use of the punchcard 
machines and that system, we are able to provide the Chief of Staff 
with a flash report 15 days after the fact as to his strength. Now, 
that means that his average knowledge of his strength is 45 days old at 
the time he receives it because he gets the reports in at the end of the 
month, as of the 30th, based on the previous month. Then it takes 30 
days to work them up based on the previous month. So, the minimum 
amount of elapsed time would be 30 days. He does not get the next 
report until the end of the following month so the maximum amount of 
time is 60 days. So, therefore, the average knowledge of the strength 
of the Army is 45 days old at the time he receives it. 

Now, under the new system, we will be able to prepare a flash 
report which he will receive when it is 5 to 8 days old. 

That means that the average knowledge that General Taylor would 
have of the Army strength would be about 15 days old, since we can 
do that work within the current period and we can give him from the 
new machine a daily strength figure on call. 

In that area therefore, the programing is based on figures which are 
60 days old at the present time. This means that there is a lag of 60 
days in knowledge. 

At the present time when a man asks for a particular individual 
or MOS or a job description, it is 60 days before it can be furnished, 
and in many cases we find that during this 60-day period which elapses 
the requirement will have changed and it necessitates a lot of other 
shifts or moves to accommodate that change. 

Mr. Forp. You mean that if a commanding officer in post X wants 
a man of a certain MO, that it would take him 60 days to find out 
where such a person was, or whether or not he was available? 

Colonel BERNARD. By the time we can find him and go through 
all of the business of the followup it is about 60 days. 

Under the new system, we can find that data in about 20 days. 
We can find that individual and send out orders and get him there 
promptly. 
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That is why it is not wise or possible at this time until we get into 
the practice to put a dollar figure on how much we feel we can say the 
benefits are in that improved operation. 

That, in general, is the purpose of the system. 

As we get into operation, we propose to put in certain other opera- 
tions such as overall efficiency ratings, and the computation in con- 
nection with the classification records of officers and the lists for 
promotion and so forth. 


DISPOSITION OF EQUIPMENT NOW BEING USED 


Mr. Forp. What do you do with all of this other equipment that 
you have currently? 

Colonel BerNarpD. We use the equipment that we have now to 
perform those functions. 'The new machines will replace a good deal 
of that equipment. You cannot replace it all because you have to 
have some punchcard equipment to provide that information until 
this new system is extended more widely. Until the electronic 
machines are in there and in use, you will still have to use the punch- 
cards. 

Mr. Forp. Is that equipment currently on a rental or an ownership 
basis? 

Colonel Bernarp. Most of it is on a rental basis. Most of it is 
IBM equipment which is, of course, all rental equipment. 

Mr. Ritey. Did not the Justice Department make those machines 
available for sale? 

Colonel BERNARD. Yes, sir; they did but I do not know exactly 
what the date of its effectiveness is. I think it was about 90 days 
that they were given to come up with an appropriate policy in this 
respect. 

Mr. Ritry. It has been right recent and the deadline has not been 
reached yet. 

Colonel Bernarp. No, sir; the deadline has not yet been reached. 

Mr. Ritrey. Would it pay the Government to buy these machines 
rather than rent them or is that something to be determined later? 

Colonel Bernarp. That question is a very difficult one to answer 
because the field of electronic data processing systems is moving very 
rapidly and new machines are being developed with better capacity 
and more capabilities. It might be unwise to be the owner of the 
early models of these machines in view of the changes which the indus- 
try is putting into these things. 

On the question of rental of the machines, or purchase that has to 
be solved by an examination of the function itself, what functions you 
are going to put on the machine and what you are going to use it for. 
If it turns out from your examinations, or they indicate that this 
machine will fill the bill, then purchase of the machine would be indi- 
cated, whereas if you get to examining it and there is a question of 
how much you are going to be able to use this, you better not purchase 
it, and you should find out whether this piece of equipment will carry 
out the function you have to perform. 

Mr. Ritey. When you have these machines on a rental contract 
basis and improvements are made in them, do you get the benefit of 
the improved machine, or is your contract for the machine that you 
actually have in hand? 
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Colonel Bernarp. You can release it just like the rental of any 
other piece of equipment; you can rent a new piece of equipment. 

Mr. Rixtey. I wondered whether or not the company was under any 
obligation to equip you with the latest type of machine that they pro- 
duce to do that particular function. 

Colonel Bernarp. No, sir. Ordinarily you rent a specific machine 
for a specific purpose, and they would be under no obligation to put 
a new machine in at the old rental. The rates change for different 
types of machines. 

Mr. Rriey. Do you have a cancellation clause in these rental 
contracts? 

Colonel BERNARD. Yes, sir, we do have. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


THE BISMAC MACHINE 


Mr. Forp. Are you familiar with this machine which, I believe, 
has just been installed in Detroit at the tank arsenal, the RCA 
machine? 

Colonel Bernarp. The Bismac? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

How does that compare with what you are planning to install here? 
Is it a comparable machine doing a somewhat different function? 

Colonel Brernarp. By and large, it is a different function, sir. 
That machine will do the accounting for several hundred thousand 
spare parts of ordnance and items of supply. 

Mr. Forp. Have they purchased that or is that used on a lease 
basis? 

Colonel Bernarp. It is on a purchase basis. 

Mr. Forp. How do you determine whether you buy or whether 
you rent these machines? 

Colonel Bernarp. You have to evaluate each proposal by itself. 

With more experience with these machines, we are certainly going 
to have to have a definite policy as to whether we buy or rent them. 

The present tendency in industry is to rent rather than to buy 
these machines, for two reasons, one because the major manufacturer 
has not had a sale policy, and that covers, by far, the greater percentage 
of the area, and the other one is that they do not want to be saddled 
with an antique that they have bought before these later improve- 
ments were made. Generally, the rate of development is too fast to 
buy them; they change too fast. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much it would cost to buy 
this machine that we are talking about if you had to purchase it? 

Colonel BeRNArRb. Yes, sir. It would cost about $1,100,000, 
that is, the IBM machine that we are talking about. 

Mr. Forp. Your annual rental here is $230,000. 

Colonel BERNARD. The annual rental experience which we have 
had with the Signal Corps machine together with the associated 
equipment with the machine is $370,000 annual rental. 

Mr. Forp. Do they maintain it? 

Colonel BERNARD. Yes, sir; that annual rental charge does include 
the maintenance of the machine and everything. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have maintenance people right there on call? 

Colonel BERNARD. They put 1 or 2 maintenance people with the 
machine, and others who are on call, come in and replace the tubes 
and that sort of thing. 
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INSTALLATION COST 


Mr. Forp. On page 11, you have indicated thai the total cost for 
this installation is $815,000. 

Colonel BERNARD. Yes, sir. There are two of them there. One of 
them I did not finish. 

Mr. Forp. What is the other one? 

Colonel Bernarp. The other one is the Signal Corps machine which 
is on page 13. 

Mr. Forp. What does that total? 

Colonel Bernarp. That totals $162,000. It is $150,000 for ma- 
chine rental. It is their medium-range machine, not the expensive 
type, but one of medium capacity and there is $12,000 for supplies 
and equipment in connection with the high-speed data-transmission 
equipment program. 

Its function is in the accounting for such things as frequency alloca- 
tion for the Signal Corps and statistics in connection with the Signal 
Corps communications mission, telecommunication, traffic stations 
and such things as filing-time priorities under one classification, and 
things of that kind, communications traffic analysis of radio operations 
and supply control of important major signa] Corps items. That 
comprises about 2,000 items, and it covers some 70 percent of the 
dollar budget for Signal Corps items. 


DECREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Turning back to page 11 of the justifications, this state- 
ment is made: 

While the total increases amount to $889,000 there are offsetting these increases 
reductions in personal services of $310,000 and in contractual services of $17,090. 

What are those? 

General Warson. I will ask Mr. Havermann of the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel to speak on that. 

Mr. HaverMANN. The personal services decreases are part of the 
overall general reduction we are making in line with the Secretary of 
Defense’s direction. 

Mr. Forp. They are not directly related to the installation of this 
machine? 

Mr. HavermMann. No, sir; these reductions are in our regular ad- 
ministrative activities. 


PERSONNEL SAVINGS THROUGH USE OF NEW MACHINES 


Mr. Forp. Turning back to the machine, then, what personnel re- 
ductions do you visualize with the use of this machine, if any? 

Colonel Brernarp. During this fiscal year, it will be necessary to 
continue our current operations in connection with it because you 
cannot just suddenly put the machine in and start operations. This 
machine will not actually save any personnel during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. That is, during the fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel Bernarp. Yes, sir, during the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any estimate of what you believe will be 
the personnel savings in years subsequent to the fiscal year 1957? 
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Colonel BerNnarp. I would hesitate to give an estimate because of 
the fact that I do not know what the full experience with it will be. 
We are now attempting to get experience with these things and to 
modernize our administrative systems. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. This machine will give you data a lot more rapidly 
and more currently than the system you have been using. Now, the 
question arises as to whether or not it will save any personnel. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Bernarp. There is every indication that the use of these 
machines will save major numbers of personnel in the administrative 
area, and that these personnel could then be utilized for more efficient 
operations, on jobs such as handling supplies that must be done by 
human beings. 

We believe that these machines will cut down administrative paper- 
work, of which there is a tremendous amount, as you know, and enable 
us to utilize our personnel to better advantage for the functions for 
which men should be used in the appropriate services. 

I am an infantry man, personally. 

I am interested in seeing more people in the front line and a smaller 
number in the rear areas. 

I am convinced from my study of these machines that the use of 
them will save an awful lot of people in the administrative areas and 
will put more length in the blade and less length in the handle of our 
military weapon. 

Mr. Ritey. That has been the experience in private industry? 

Colonel Bernarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. So, there is no reason to believe that it will not work 
in the Army? 

Colonel Bernarp. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


EFFECT ON FIELD OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. Will it make the job in the field easier? 

Will it have any relationship to how the personnel management 
will operate in the field? 

Colonel Bernarp. Yes, sir, we think that it will help the field 
materially, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In what way? 

Colonel Bernarp. We are presently conducting a study along that 
line in order to determine just exactly how we can establish at a field 
installation what we might call automatic data processing systems in 
order to reduce their reporting load and data control and the supplies 
to be utilized, and so forth. 


UPGRADING OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. When you substitute personnel so that new people will 
operate this machine, taking the place of jobs done by others, will 
there have to be an upgrading of personnel because it is a more com- 
plicated machine to operate? 

Colonel Bernarp. I would envision that if the Army is going to 
operate these machines, that they will have to train their personnel 
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for it. There will be some upgrading in personnel, but it will be 
offset by the reduction in the number of personnel. 

In other words, the operator of one of these machines would take 
more training and obviously, he would have to be upgraded to operate 
a machine of this complexity, but at the same time, other personnel 
could be pulled out of that area for other jobs and do jobs more effec- 
tively which can be done by human beings and not by machines. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is you would get the job done more 
rapidly, and you would have fewer, but more highly trained people 
doing the job? 

Colonel Brernarp. Yes, sir, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Riztey. Will you yield, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. You would have to upgrade their salaries, would you 
not, if they are more highly trained? 

Colonel Brernarp. Yes, sir, that is correct, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rixry. So, you would have an additional cost there, although 
you would have less personnel. However, on the whole, you should 
save money, even with the increased compensation paid those em- 
ployees? ‘ 

olonel BERNARD. Yes, sir, that is correct. 
Mr. Rivey. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF EMERGENCY RELOCATION 
PLANS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your statement, General Watson, that there 
are funds in here to set up or to expand emergency headquarters. 
Could you give us some information on that in greater detail? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. Colonel Curtin from the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations is here with us, and I 
would like to ask him to discuss this matter with the committee. 

Mr. Forp. Should this be on or off the record? 

General Watson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Curtin. I am Lt. Col. George P. Curtin, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

This program is, actually, not a new one, Mr. Ford. 

In the past, we have had alternate headquarters plans. However, 
with the increased destructive capabilities of thermonuclear weapons, 
and the efficiency of their delivery systems, the President has directed 
that we change our previous plans for staying here until after the 
attack before activating our alternate headquarters, and to plan for 
the emergency relocation prior to an attack. In developing such 
plans, we have had to select locations which are not located in likely 
target areas, and which are, of course, capable of accommodating the 
number of people who would have to be moved from Washington 
headquarters. 

In the Department of the Army, this meant that we have had to 
change our plans and to find headquarters which are capable of ac- 
comodating the entire Army staff, and located in an area where we 
think it is unlikely that there will be an attack. 

In doing so, we have tried to prevent the disruption of the mobiliza- 
tion base and the planned use of installations for mobilization purposes. 
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We have found that there were relatively few installations of suffi- 
cient size that otherwise met our qualifications that could accommo- 
date this movement. 

In selecting these locations, we found that the major improvement 
necessary was communications. 

We feel that we can at the time the headquarters is activated make 
the necessary adjustments in space, for office use, living space, and 
so forth. However, the communications which are necessary will 
have to be in being at the time that we move in. We cannot afford 
to wait while they are installed. 

So, the major amount of money that we have asked for is for 
communications, $2.4 million. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you done any work on the emergency head- 
quarters up to this time? 

Colonel Curtrn. Yes, sir. Our plan was issued in January. We 
have selected locations, and notified the installations concerned, and 
have started planning as to where the various offices will be located 
within the installation and so forth; that is, exactly which buildings 
they will use. The only thing that we cannot do at the present time is 
spend money for communications, of course. Initially, we will put 
our primary reliance on land, line circuits of the telephone companies. 
However, since many of these circuits go through metropolitan 
areas, we must have radio backup. 

Mr. Ritzer. Do I understand that the location you have selected 
already has some buildings there? 

Colonel Curtin. Yes. That was one of the criteria in selecting 
these locations, the fact that they had adequate buildings to accom- 
modate the Department of the Army headquarters. We have selected 
locations of sufficient size, which with local adjustments in space, can 
take care of the Army headquarters. 

Mr. Ritry. This money is primarily for communications? 

Colonel Curtin. Primarily; yes, sir. 

Mr. Riiey. Primarily? 

Colonel Curtin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. That is not the total amount you will need—or is this 
the total amount you will ask for, for this purpose? 

Colonel Curtin. We will have some recurring costs for communi- 
cations rentals. However, this is the major increment of the cost. 

We have selected installations which have a large amount of office 
space currently in use and we plan to move the activities which are 
now there to other buildings. There is included in this estimate of 
$3 million, $350,000 for certain rehabilitation required at 2 installa- 
tions. 

Mr. Rixtey. Can you give us some estimate of the additional 
financing that you may need? 

Colonel Curtin. We have not received any definite guidance from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization as to the extent of the tests for next 
year, but estimating on the same amount of participation as this year, 
we will need approximately $250,000. At the present time, there 
are scheduled 2 major exercises, 1 in the summer involving all of the 
agencies of the executive branch and 1 in the winter, which is a uni- 
lateral agency test. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand that this will be a joint activity or 
just for the Army? 
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Colonel Curtin. All of the departments within the Department of 
Defense and within the executive branch of the Government have 
alternate headquarters or emergency location sites. However, the 
money we are asking for is for Army alternate headquarters only. 

Mr. Ritey. For Army uses? 

Colonel Curtin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. River. Mr. Ford, you had some questions when I interrupted 
you. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give, off the record, where this construction and 
installation work will be done? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVANCE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On page 4 of your prepared statement, General Watson, 
you mentioned the civilian courses given for your advance-manage- 
ment people. 

How many are presently at the Harvard Business School for the 
two courses, and what do you contemplate for the fiscal year 1957? 

General Watson. The school at Harvard includes 2 courses, first, 
a master’s degree in business administration of 21 months, and, 
second, an advance-management program course of 13 weeks. 

In the 21 months’ course we have a total of 32 officers, and in the 
advance-management program course of 2 sessions a year we have a 
total of 5 officers. At this time there are 1 brigadier general and 4 
colonels in that shorter course. 

Mr. Forp. What is forecast for fiscal year 1957? 

General Watson. There will be a similar load there at that time. 
We plan to continue about the same level throughout the fiscal 
year 1957. 

Also, if I may add a point on that, we send five officers twice year- 
ly to the University of Pittsburgh to take a course entitled “Manage- 
ones Problems for Executives.” We contemplate continuing that as 
well. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR COURSES 


Mr. Forp. How are those people selected for all of these various 
courses at Harvard and the University of Pittsburgh? 

General Watson. They are selected from their records and from 
the viewpoint of past background in command positions, and in the 
case of the 21 months’ course at Harvard, service with the technical 
or administrative services with the Army. Roughly, five-sixths of 
the longer course at Harvard is composed of technical and adminis- 
trative service officers. 

Mr. Fioop. In setting up this communication which will be neces- 
sary and essential in this kind of an operation, no matter where it is, 
youare not involved in any of these nonauthorized, long-term com- 
munication contracts in which the SAGE people got mixed up? 

Colonel Curtin. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. These are obviously short-term operations from budget 
to budget? 

Colonel Curtin. The equipment we are talking about is the actual 
purchase of radio backup equipment, which will be Army owned. 
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Mr. Fioop. You have not stepped out and committed by contract 
some communication company for X number of years without 
particular authorization; have you? 

Colonel Curtin. No, sir. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SCHOOL AT FORT BELVOIR 


Mr. Ritey. How many people do you send to Fort Belvoir to the 
Business Management School, the Command Management School? 
What is your average attendance there? 

General Watson. The average attendance there is 50 per class. 

Mr. Rizey. How long is that course? 

General Watson. A 3 weeks’ course. As of yesterday there were 
seven general officers in that course. One of my officers went down 
to speak to that class. He had a very interesting session. 

Mr. Riney. I understand that they have a pretty good course down 
there. 


MANPOWER CONTROL SCHOOL AT FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


FP What about the Manpower Control School at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison? 

General Watson. We have 6 classes per year there of 25 in each 
class; in other words, 150 each year go through that course. 


VARIATION IN 1956 COST ESTIMATE FOR COMMAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the justifications for the fiscal year 1956 
it was estimated under command management the proposed cost 
would be $166,036,000. Under the estimate for the fiscal year 1956, 
as reflected on page 7 of the justifications, it is indicated that it will 
be $167,873,000. 

What has caused that variation? 

Mr. Haverman. As General Lawton pointed out in an earlier 
statement before this committee, funds were not provided in mainte- 
nance and operation for several items. For example, the civilian 
pay raise, TDY increases, and certain legislation affecting fringe 

enefits. It was necessary to adjust within the maintenance and 
operation appropriation and make certain changes to absorb the costs 
that were not provided previously. As a result, some of these indi- 
vidual program totals as requested last year, will vary somewhat from 
the 1956 column as presented this year. 
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Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 


EVALUATION SysTEM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W.S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT A. SCHOW, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 

COL. GEORGE R. GRETSER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 

COL. WILLIAM JOSEPH F. WEBB, CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 

COL. ELMORE G. LAWTON, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE 

LT. COL. KENNETH T. BARNABY, JR., OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF 

OF STAFF, INTELLIGENCE 
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| Estimate | Estimate 
‘ Actual, fiscal , Actual as of : , 
No. Project eae fiscal year |p. ; =. | fiscal year 
year 1955 1956 Dec. 31, 1955 1987 
2111 | Army attaché system__...........--.- $1, 732, 447 $1, 901, 000 $1, 323, 230 | $1, 880, 000 
2111 | Army. attaché system, extraordinary 
(. 016) ag eee ae eee 673, 032 740, 000 (4) 750, 000 
ms Extraordinary military expenses-.----- 2, 952, 734 5, 160, 000 1, 400, 613 3, 500, 000 
(.017 | 
2131 | Classified activity.................... 10, 980, 333 21, 042, 000 6, 463, 012 27, 600, 000 
2132 | Centralized operations._............-- 994, 896 1, 265, 000 537, 358 1, 265, 000 
2141 | Military surveys and maps-__....._--- 36, 529, 329 35, 955, 000 18, 563, 299 36, 500, 000 
2142 | Technical service operations (except 
Corps of Engineers) _..........--.-- 1, 858, 348 1, 990, 000 1, 116, 900 | 2, 275, 000 
2151 | Field operations of continental armies, 
MDW, and oversea commands. ---- 6, 245, 864 6, 915, 000 | 3, 010, 636 | 6, 884, 000 
2152 | Industrial security...................- 810, 000 946, 000 456, 325 946, 000 
2153 | Classified activity.................... 709, 540 491, 000 162, 429 400, 000 
Subtotal program 2100_......... 63, 486, 523 76, 405, 000 33, 033, 802 82, 000, 000 
Subtotal project 2190 (installa- 
tion support)................. 8, 663, 092 8, 853, 000 4, 471, 339 9, 100, 000 
Total program 2100............- 72, 149, 615 85, 258,000 | 37, 505, 141 91, 100, 000 
Norte.—The obligations through 
Dec. 31, shown above exclude | 
deutschemarks and include re- 
imbursements; conversely, the 
annual estimates for all 3 years 
include deutschemarks and ex- 
clude reimbursements. The tab- 
ulation below presents the state- 
ment on a more comparable basis 
at the program level: 
TN ithe acialac x betes Baan tia ssa doeier oi 72, 149, 615 85, 258,000 | 37, 505,141 | 91, 100, 000 
Reimpearsements. ...... 2.5 .s..<0e2 409, 998 745, 000 |oowe----------| 909, 000 
i i aN etl a enn ae Te ME Linwetadecinawcns 
ist Bh eibiwcs stn deseioxeee 72, 559, 613 86, 003, 000 40, 270, 696 | 92, 009, 000 





1 Included in total above. 
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Mr. Ritey. We will pass on now to program 2100, “Evaluation 
system.”’ 

General Lawton. I would like to introduce at this time Maj. Gen. 
Robert A. Schow, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, who 
has an opening statement that he would like to present on program 
2100. General Schow is program director. 

Mr. Ritey. We are glad to have you appear before us. We will be 
pleased to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mayor GENERAL SCHOW 


General Scpow. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget program 2100, 
entitled “Evaluation system” carries the funds required for the direct 
support of the Army intelligence program, including the Army 
attaché system, the Army Intelligence Center at Fort Holabird, Md., 
counterintelligence activities, the Army mapping program, and 
various classified activities. 

Army intelligence plays a highly important role in this era of cold 
war and the accompanying race for advantage in the field of research 
and development. 

Our objective is to obtain the most complete and accurate intelli- 
gence information possible in order that we may lay our plans com- 
petently, expend our research and production dollars wisely, and de- 
ploy our resources efficiently. 

In this connection, I believe it is appropriate to point out that the 
funds expended in this program are only a small fraction of those 
utilized in much larger programs which rely heavily on the intelligence 
product for guidance. 

For fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $82 million, exclusive of 
installation support, as against an estimated obligation in the current 
fiscal year of 76.4 million, that is, an increase of about 5.6 million. 
Except for the net effect of minor increases and decreases, this increase 
is substantially attributable to the requirements of the classified 
activity supported by subproject 2131. 

In addition, the budget reflects increased emphasis in the area of 
technical intelligence as well as the institution of a civilian career plan 
designed to improve the collection and analysis of positive intelli- 
gence information. 

Detailed information regarding component activities and dollar 
requirements will be provided by later witnesses. The program, by its 
very nature, includes a great deal of sensitive information. For 
security reasons, it will be necessary to ask that substantial portions 
of the testimony be kept off the record. 

As in the past years, I should like to extend an invitation to the 
members of the committee to visit our office. I feel certain that such 
a visit would not only be of great interest, but also enhance your under- 
standing of our objectives, techniques, and accomplishments. 

If there are no immediate questions, I should like to introduce 
Col. G. R. Gretser, Chief, Budget and Fiscal Branch, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, who is prepared to conduct the 
remainder of the presentation. 

Mr. Ritey. General Schow, if there is any portion of your testimony 
that should come off the record, or be kept off the record, you are free 
to delete it. 

Now, Colonel Gretser, we will be glad to have your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT BY CoLONEL GRETSER 


Colonel Gretser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, General Schow has 
outlined the scope of program 2100, together with the broad implica- 
tions of the fiscal year 1957 estimate. 

I should like at this time to point out a change in the program 
structure. 


Referring to page 36 of the printed justification, it will be noted 
that two new subprojects have been added since last fiscal year. 
These are 2151 (“Field operations of continental armies, Military 
District of Washington and oversea commands’’); and 2152 (“Indus- 
trial security’’). 

It will be recalled that program 2100 itself did not exist prior to fiscal 
year 1955, the various operations supported thereby having been 
previously distributed among several budget programs which also 
included a number of unrelated activities. Since the establishment of 
program 2100, a continuous effort has been made to bring within its 
framework, all activities which can be identified and isolated as ap- 
propriate thereto. It is considered that this not only permits better 
financial management, but also presents a clearer picture for analysis 
by this committee. 

Consequently, these new subprojects do not in themselves represent 
added activities or requirements, but reflect going operations which 
have in the past been budgeted elsewhere, primarily in programs 2000 
(“Command and management’) and 3800 (“Installation support 
services, administrative’’). 

The figures shown in the fiscal year 1955 column for the new sub- 
projects are the best cost breakouts that could be determined in the 
programs from which transferred, and compensatory adjustments in 
those programs have been made. 

That concludes my general statement. Unless there are questions 
at this point, it is recommended that we take up the individua- 
subprojects, beginning with 2111, “‘Army attaché system.” 


Army Artracut System (Offices) 


Mr. Ritey. All right, if there are no questions on the statement 
you made, proceed. 

Colonel GretseR. Subproject 2111 carries the funds for operation 
of Army attaché offices attached to United States Embassies or 
consulates in foreign countries. My present comment will cover all 
operating costs except those incurred against contingency funds under 
appropriation limitation 016 which will be discussed separately. 

Army attachés are the official representatives of the Army Chief of 
Staff to the Government of the country in which serving. They are 
also members of the staff of the American Ambassador or other chief 
of diplomatic mission, and act as his adviser on Army matters. They 
have diplomatic status. In addition, their permanent presence in 
foreign countries makes it possible for them to perform miscellaneous 
tasks for the Department of the Army, conveniently and economically, 
as, for example, administration of national cemetaries, disposition of 
claims, handling of military correspondence courses for Reserve 
officers having foreign residence, monitorship of Army personnel on 
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leave or temporary duty, or attending schools, outside the United 
States, and providing administrative support to miscellaneous activi- 
ties of the Army operating on foreign soil. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $1,880,000, or $21,000 less 
than the estimated cost for fiscal year 1956. At the same time, five 
new stations—Germany, Bolivia, Austria, Paraguay and Costa 
Rica—have been activated in the current fiscal year. This brings to 
68, the total number of stations to be operated throughout fiscal year 
1957, as against a strength of 63 stations at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1956, or 64.1 station-years of operation in fiscal year 1956, 
against 68 in fiscal year 1957. 

The operation of a greater number of stations with a reduced amount 
of funds is made possible by improved supply discipline resulting from 
the payment from operating funds of supplies and equipment drawn 
from depots, and by a reduction in the total number of vehicles. In 
addition, there is a decrease in the average number of personnel per 
station-year, and the one-time initial costs of establishing the new 
stations in fiscal year 1956, are not carried over into fiscal year 1957. 
That concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2111. 






















DECREASE IN APPROPRIATION REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 





Mr. Ritey. Did I understand you to say this decrease in the actual 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 is due to the fact you draw 
certain supplies from depots and that you have cut down on vehicles? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes. In the case of supplies, we formerly drew 
our supplies from depots, that is, those we do not purchase locally, 
without repaying the stock fund. Now, with the stock fund system in 
the Army depots, we are paying for those supplies from Army attaché 
funds and reimbursing the stock fund. This imposes a supply disci- 
pline on the people who are drawing supplies and we expect that our 
requirements will be less under this system. 

Mr. Ritey. You have not had actual experience yet to show that 
will be the case, have you? 

Colonel Gretser. No, sir, but we can see the discipline taking 
effect. 

Mr. Rivtey. You think it is going to work? 
Colonel Gretsrer. We hope so, sir. 


















NUMBER OF LOCATIONS HAVING ATTACHES 










Mr. Forp. Last year Mr. Riley asked you, Colonel Gretser, about 
the combined operations of the various attachés setups. You indi- j 
cated all 3 services were represented at 41 stations. There were j 
12 stations in which the Army only is represented. There were 2 
stations where the Navy was represented alone, and there was one 
instance where the Air Force was represented alone. 

Colonel Gretser. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is that situation today? 

Colonel Gretser. At the present time there are attachés of one 
service or another at 71 stations—Army, Navy, and Air Force, at 41 
stations; Army and Navy, only, at 2 stations; Army and Air, only, 
at 11 stations; Army, only, at 14 stations; Navy, only, at 2 stations; 
and Air, only, at 1 station. 
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Mr. Forp. Have there been any significant changes in that setup? 

Colonel Gretsrr. As far as the Army is concerned, that represents 
five new stations which I spoke about in my prepared statement. | 
do not believe there have been any major changes in the Navy and 
the Air Force systems. 

Mr. Forp. There has been some forecasted increase under rents 
and utilities. It is asmall amount. What is the situation on rents? 

Colonel Gretsrer. Well, sir, in picking up five new stations there 
will be some new leasing that will be required. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Ritey. We will return at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


Army Artacuf System, Exrraorpinary Miuirary Expenses 


Mr. Riuey. The next project is “Extraordinary military expenses.” 
You may proceed. 

Colonel Gretser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, funds within 
subproject 2111, under appropriation limitation .016, are for extraor- 
dinary expenses of the Army attaché system. They are a part of 
the funds which may be expended solely on the authority, approval or 
certification of the Secretary of the Army, pursuant to a proviso of 
the appropriation act, limiting the amount that may be so expended 
within the appropriation ‘“Maintenance and operations, Army’”’. 

In the Army attaché system, these funds are utilized principally for 
reimbursement of maintenance and certain other expenses of attachés. 
Maintenance expenses are those living costs incurred by attachés 
by reason of their official position and the nature of their duties. 
They are controlled by a maintenance authorization or ceiling, 
against which reimbursement claims are stated monthly on a com- 
pletely itemized and thoroughly audited expense account. The 
authorizations for each station are established jointly by Army, Navy, 
and Air Force on the basis of experience, and are uniform for the three 
services. The amount allowed for reimbursement is reduced by 
the amounts received as basic quarters allowance and station quarters 
per diem under the Career Compensation Act. If the individual 
occupies Government-owned or -leased quarters, his maintenance 
authorization is appropriately reduced. 

I would like to go off the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Gretser. The budget for these funds is necessarily based 
on the amounts authorized. Since payment is made on actual 
expense accounts, it may be anticipated that unused sums will be 
left over at the end of the fiscal year. 

For fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $750,000. This is an 
increase of $10,000 over the amount available in fiscal year 1956, 
to cover authorizations for the 5 new stations previously mentioned. 

That concludes my statement with respect to this subproject 
and appropriation limitation. 

Mr. Ritey, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riuwy. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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APPOINTMENT OF ARMY ATTACHES 


Mr. Fioop. I have been noticing in the papers on three occasions— 
I meant to bring the clippings with me, but I came here from the 
Pentagon, and I did not know you were going to be here this after- 
noon—but it appears it still helps to be an attaché if you marry 
into the right family. There is no reason why an officer who marries 
the right girl should not have as much chance to be an attaché as 
anybody else, and it may be they are the only ones who get. the good 
publicity or that the society editors care about, but three of the boys 
have shown up in the right billets and they are all officers who are 
married to the right girls. Is that because we are not giving you 
enough money to permit the right officers or all officers who may want 
to do the job, are we pinching pennies on this representation for 
attachés so that you have to have a substantial private income before 
you can do a decent job as attaché? 

Colonel GretsEr. It is not necessary to have a private income to 
be an attaché today. 

Mr. Foon. Is it necessary to have a private income to be a good 
one? 

Colonel Gretser. No, sir. 

General Scuow. I will reply to that, Mr. Congressman. It is not 
necessary. 





















ADEQUACY OF ALLOWANCES FOR ATTACHES 






Mr. Fioop. Is your representation sufficient to permit these boys 
to properly entertain and for their wives to entertain and to do 
the job that should be done unless they have a private fund? I want 
to know. My personal opinion is you do not have enough money. 
My personal opinion is that the Army is still skimping on intelligence. 
My opinion is that the Army is the low man on the totem pole in the 
whole Defense Establishment. 

When I was on the State Department subcommittee for a number 
of years I used to raise the roof about this problem of representation 
allowances. It is a disgrace in the State Department, despite what 
some of my colleagues think. I am no amateur at this business and 
even though it has been increased through the years today the repre- 
sentation for many of the chiefs of missions of the United States of 
America and many places throughout the world is a disgrace; it is a 
shame. I am not on that subcommittee this year. I am on this one. 
What is the picture with reference to your attachés? Is it your fault 
in the Army or is it our fault in the Congress? 

General Scuow. I do not think either is at fault, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not agree with you. In the best attaché’s estab- 
lishment those people throughout the world are not getting enough 
representation to do the job they want to do. I do not mean dollars 
alone will do that job. I may be wrong, I hope I am, but I have a . 
feeling you are not doing any better than the State Department is 
doing. . 

aecitl Scuow. As Colonel Gretser stated, the allowances for the 
various stations are set up upon joint agreement between the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. For example, the Navy and Air Force 
attachés in Paris do not get any more than the Army attachés. 
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Mr. Fioop. That may be true. I am only worrying about the 
Army man now. If the Army attaché’s representation in Paris must 
be equal with that of the other services, then the fault, if there is a 
fault, lies at the Defense level in not making the allowances for the 
three services big enough to doajob. If you will tell me how a colonel 
whose father was a coal miner and who married a little girl across the 
street who is as good as any other girl, and he rates the job, will be 
able to do it in Paris on the representation allowances, I would like 
to know how he will do it. I do not believe he can do it in Paris, I 
do not believe he can do it in London, I do not believe he can do it 
in Rome, I do not believe he can do it in Buenos Aires, I do not 
believe he can do it in Rio de Janeiro. He might make a good attaché 
in Timbuktu and carry his weight, but I have yet to be convinced 
that a good offiicer who wants to do a bangup job and who rates the 
assignment in a topflight No. 1 post can do the kind of job that you 
want him to do, that 1 want him to do, and that the country wants 
him to do, on the representation he is getting. 

Whose fault is it? Is it the fault of the Army in not asking for it, 
or is it our fault in the Congress? 

Colonel Grersrer. I can assure you such is not the case. [ live 
very close to this attaché problem. 

Mr. Fioop. If I am wrong I want you to tell me I am wrong. 

Colonel GretseR. We see and analyze all letters that come from the 
field from anybody who feels they do not have sufficient funds to do 
their job. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you been around to these places? 

Colonel Grerser. I personally have not. 

Mr. FLoop. You talk like it. I have been to dozens of them and I 
have been to their cocktail parties and to their dinner parties, and I 
have talked to their wives and to the people working with them, and it 
is not the picnic you are trying to tell me it is in the last couple years. 
That is what [hear. That is what the boys tell me. Iam not getting 
this from cabdrivers. I have been there, Charlie. 

General Scuow. I have been there too. I served at Paris and 
Vichy before and during the war and at that time I can say the 
allowances for the attaché post in Paris were not sufficient. I, un- 
fortunately, did not have an outside income. In those days many of 
those posts were supported by income either on the part of the indi- 
vidual or his wife. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think it is right to have your wife embar- 
rassed in having to skimp on her living and her clothes just because 
you are assigned to that kind of a job. The Congress of the United 
States or the Army should see that you are properly compensated to 
do it. 

General Scuow. That was the case before the war. I do not be- 
lieve that is the case today. I served in Paris not as an attaché but 
with SHAPE Headquarters until I returned here in 1954. I became 
acquainted with our attaché setup there and never heard a word of 
complaint from the attaché or his staff to the effect his station allow- 
ances or attaché allowances were not sufficient. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I still say unless you are independently 
wealthy or your wife is or somebody’s relative is, you cannot serve as 
United States Ambassador to many, many posts in this world. It 
cannot be done up to $50,000 a year. 
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General Scuow. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course the Defense attachés are not chiefs of 
missions and that is a different problem and the burden is not the 
same by any means, but in certain areas, depending on what country 
he serves in, there are special demands that are made on Army, 
Navy, and Air attachés that are not made on State Department men 
at the same level. I will not name them, but there are several like 
that, and it is customary and traditional for the Army attaché—no 
matter what the Navy or the Air Force thinks, in those countries 
they think the Army attaché is quite a man or he would not be 
there—and in some of those places those men cannot carry the ball 
unless they have an independent income. Even if they have an 
independent income they should not be expected to spend their money 
on this kind of business. 

This record is going to be printed and you are the boss and I want 
to be able to show this record to people in the attaché service, and I do 
not want them to laugh at you when they are talking to me. 

General Scuow. I do not believe they will. 

Mr. Fuioop. O. K. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, will you proceed, please. 

Colonel GretseR. Do you wish me to go to the next project? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Colonel Gretser. All funds within subproject 2121 come under 
appropriation limitation .017. These are the same type of funds as 
are carried under appropriation limitation .016 previously discussed, 
but are used for other than Army attaché operations. They are 
employed when, because of security considerations, extraordinary 
circumstances or emergency conditions, the use of normal funds or 
vouchering procedures is impracticable. 

At this point I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Rixey. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Gretser. On the record again. 

Strict accounting for these funds is required, and expenditures are 
covered by the best vouchers obtainable under a given set of circum- 
stances. Accounts and records are regularly audited at site by an 
Inspector General on the staff of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelli- 
gence, Department of the Army. 

In fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $3.5 million or about $1.7 
million less than the amount available in fiscal year 1956. Although 
requirements under this subproject are not entirely predictable, the 
reduced amount does not represent a curtailment of our operations, 
nor abandonment of our objectives, but rather, a realistic reappraisal 
of both our recurring expenses and potential demands. 

That concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2121. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Ritey,. Did your experience indicate that the amount which 
you are asking this year is adequate to take care of this program? 
Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir, it does. 
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Mr. Ritey. Do you have any funds left over from last year? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes. We had about $300,000 left over in 1955 
and we will have more than that left over this year. We are main- 
taining some margin in this $3.5 million figure for unforeseen circum- 
stances, but we are not maintaining as large a margin, 

Mr. Ritey. But you think this is adequate? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, those leftover funds are not 
carried over in the succeeding year but they revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rinny. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FiLoop. Well, of course, I want to be convinced again with this 
section of your budget that you are not trying to balance the budget. 
I do not want to think that your job is to come here and balance the 
budget by reducing the budget for this program by one-third. You 
cut it down one-third. 

On or off the record, and I suppose you will have to go off the record, 
unfortunately, I want you to tell me, if you can, and if you cannot say 
you do not know, but unless you are a Houdini I want you to tell me 
where, under what circumstances, when, in what part of the world, 
has progress been favorable to such an extent in the last 8 months that 
you are in a position to complacently advise this committee that you 
can cut this particular subsection of your office by one-third. Where 
and why? ‘That one I want to hear. 

Colonel Grerser. I think, sir, that in this connection we have to 
remember that the amounts of money stated in this budget for 1955 
is an actual expenditure figure, but for 1956 it is a funded figure. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should there be a difference? 

Colonel GrerserR. Because there must be a margin of this kind of 
money in the major commands and in our office because there are 
unexpected developments in this field that require funds to be used. 
So going by our past experience it is a question of how much margin 
we need to meet the unexpected, and this margin provides what we 
consider adequate. 

Mr. Fitoop. Do I understand that the mere fact you have reduced 
your request for this purpose for this year by approximately one-third 
in dollars in no way indicates to this committee that the world other- 
wise has improved to such an extent that for whatever purpose this 
was used you no longer have a problem? 

General Scuow. If I may go back to the 1955 expenditures, the 
actual expenditures for this subproject were less than $3 million. 

Mr. Fioop. The actual expenditures for the total subproject was 
Jess than $3 million? 

General Scoow. Yes. The committee had approved about $3 
million. 

Mr. Fioop. But you only spent something less than $3 million? 

General Scuow. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. So even if there is a reduction of one-third in what 
you ask for this year, that is under no circumstances to be construed 
as your believing the situation has improved one-third? 

General Scuow. No, sir, it should not be so construed. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you are concerned it is status quo and to 
maintain the status quo you do not have to request as much? 
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General Scuow. That is right. Experience has indicated we have 
been requesting too much for this subproject, sir. 


CRITICISM LEVELED AT ARMY INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Fioop. In view of all the criticism that has been leveled against 
the head of Army intelligence, properly and improperly, down through 
the years—and whether you want to agree or not is up to you, but 
certainly for a long period of time the intelligence branch of the Army 
was not looked upon with very much favor. You may not agree with 
that, but that is the curbstone opinion. If that is all true—and it 
was for a long time, I do not say it is or is not today but for a long 
time that was it; it was considered the kiss of death to be assigned to 
the job you have, but after looking at your campaign ribbons, they 
may have changed the situation. 

General Scuow. It was almost the kiss of death for me, too, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That was not considered a very hot spot in the Army 
and as a result we got what we paid for, no intelligence. Now that 
we are putting this type of officers in Intelligence, the best we have, 
and you are a good example of that, what about the dollars? Are 
you afraid to ask for them or are you getting them? 

General Scuow. We are getting the dollars, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ftoop. You have not been here, but as far as I am concerned 
balancing the budget is not the most important thing in Washington 
tome. Ido not care who gets elected President or who is running the 
Pentagon at Defense or Army level. I want to be sure when I go to 
bed tonight—I am talking to you and you are the boss; you are a 
soldier—I want to know, are you getting enough money or, if you are 
not, are you afraid to ask for it? 

General Scuow. We are getting enough. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is enough for me. 

Mr. Rizey. Colonel Gretser, you may proceed. 


CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 


Colonel GretsEr. Subproject 2131 covers the operations of a highly 
sensitive classified activity. I should like to introduce Col. Joseph F. 
Webb, the comptroller of that activity, who is prepared to justify the 
funds requested therefor. As in past years, it is requested that all of 
Colonel Webb’s remarks be off the record, and that the room be cleared 
of all personnel who do not have a “‘need to know”’ in this area. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixey. Colonel Webb, for the activity that we have been 
discussing, 2131, do you feel you have sufficient funds to carry out 
your mission? 

Colonel Wess. Yes; our present mission. 

Mr. Rixtey. You do not feel that additional money would be of any 
help to you at this time? 

Colonel Wess. Not at this time, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. All right; thank you, sir. 

We will pass on to the next category, Colonel. 
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CENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 


Colonel GretserR. Subproject 2132 covers the expenses of field 
activities with Armywide missions, operating under the direct com- 
mand jurisdiction of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Army, except the Army attaché system. 

These activities comprise the Army Intelligence Center, Fort Hola- 
bird, Md., and several units with classified missions. 

The Army Intelligence Center embraces the Army Intelligence 
School, the central records facility, the Army Intelligence Board, and 
the Photo Interpretation Center, all at Fort Holabird, together with 
the Strategic Intelligence School in Washington, D. C., and the Army 
Security Center at Fort Meade, Md. 

The Army Intelligence School and Strategic Intelligence School are 
financed under Budget Program 2200 (Training) and the Army Se- 
curity Center is financed under Budget Program 2700 (Joint Projects). 
However, the headquarters of the Army Intelligence Center provides 
general supervision and administrative support to these activities. 

The central records facility is'a central repository of personnel 
security investigation files, and furnishes case data on request to field 
investigative agencies of the Army, as well as to other governmental 
investigative agencies with which it maintains active liaison. By 
performing this service, it eliminates duplication of files in the con- 
tinental Army and oversea commands, and eliminates repetitive 
investigations. The facility was established in 1951. By 1955, it 
had received the files of all the continental Army commands, and all 
oversea commands except the Far East, Pacific, Caribbean, and Alaska. 
The remaining files will have been added by the end of fiscal year 1956, 
except for those in the Far East which will be added prior to the end of 
fiscal year 1957. During fiscal years 1955 and 1956, a special night- 
shift was maintained for the one-time job of consolidating and purify- 
ing the vast quantity of files initially received. The elimination of 
the nightshift by the end of fiscal year 1956 is reflected in the manning 
figures appearing at the top of page 46, of the printed justification. 

The Army Intelligence Board investigates, develops, and tests 
special devices utilized in intelligence and _ counterintelligence 
operations. 

The mission of the Photo Interpretation Center is implicit in its 
title. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Gretser. For fiscal year 1957, we are asking for approxi- 
mately $1.3 million for this subproject, the same amount that is 
currently programed for fiscal year 1956. The major changes within 
the subproject are the elimination of the nightshift and inauguration 
of the civilian career plan previously mentioned. 

That conclude my statement with respect to subproject 2132. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. On the record. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION FOR CENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 
I note that you are asking for the same amount of money in this 


activity that you asked for in 1956, $1,265,000; is that right? 
General Scuow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ritey. Did you have any money left last year? 

Colonel Gretser. I do not believe that we will have any money 
left in the current fiscal year. Of course, we do lose this nightshift 
that we had at the central records facility, so that will be eliminated 
as between 1956 and 1957. I do not believe we will have any money 
left this year of any substantial quantity. 

Mr. Rizey. Do you think you have sufficient funds? 

Colonel Grersrr. There is sufficient money in this program; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Riney. 
















Mr. Flood. 













ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 





Mr. Fioop. This has nothing directly to do with the budget but 
now that it suddenly occurs to me, I will discuss it. You are a 
major general? 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you Chief of this business of Intelligence? 

General Scuow. No, sir, Generat Gaither. 

Mr. FLoop. General Gaither is? 

General Scuow. General Gaither is; yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. He is a major general? 

General Scnow. Yes, sir; I am his deputy. 

Mr. Fioop. We have Intelligence under the General Staff of the 
Armies and in G-1 and G-3 personnel, they are all major generals and 
you get over in the Office of the Chief of Staff and there are all kinds 
of lieutenant generals, all over the lot. Even the Comptroller is a 
lieutenant general. So Intelligence is still one of the poor relations 
over there. 

Who would be responsible for this detailed organization, the Army 
or the Department of Defense; or do you know? 

General Scuow. I would imagine that it would be the Army, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, they still do not think very much of you. Why 
in the world the Chief of Intelligence should not be a lietuenant 
general and also his Deputy Chief of Staff, I do not know. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Personnel, is Major General 
Booth. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, is Major General 
Harkins, and the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Adminis- 
tration, is Lieutenant General Weible, with three stars. 

The Chief of R. and D. has 3 stars, Lt. Gen. Jim Gavin, as he should 
have, and the Comptroller has 3 stars. 

That is not a budget problem, I guess, but it just happened to occur 
to me. 

I can think of no reason in the world why the Chief of Intelligence 
of the United States Army should not be a three-star general and his 
deputy also. 

I thought of that one too late for the policy boards, I guess. That 
is an indication to me that you are still just tolerated around there. 

Maybe this should be off the record. 1 do not know. 

What is the difference between the Army Intelligence School and 
this Strategic School? 

General Scpow. The Strategic School, Mr. Congressman, is the 
center where we train or give the attachés training before they go out 
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to stations. It is presently a joint effort. It is joint in the sense 
that our attachés and attachés designate, as well as those of the Navy 
and Air Force, are trained before going out to the stations also, 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR WIVES OF ATTACHES 


Mr. FLoop. I want to ask you something about that and I am not 
being facetious at all. I have never been more serious in my life. 
Do you give the wives of these boys any chance to be trained for that 
job? The United States Government and the United States Army is 
biring two topflight first class employees right out on the frontier, 
on the firing line. You are hiring 2 topflight people, the attaché and 
his wife for 1 salary, pretty cheap business. You get two employees 
who will do a great job, and she will work just as hard as he does, and 
in many cases, she is better than he is. I have seen that, and so have 
you. Now, it is not fair to these girls to bring these men in here and 
give them the advantages of this Strategic Intelligence School. They 
are going to be a great help to Uncle Sam in the Army as attachés, 
but so are their wives. The wife gets on a boat or plane with the 
attaché and gets off at X billet and there she is, with no training 
except as any Army wife gets trained for any kind of a job. 

The State Department is kidding itself in thinking that they have 
some kind of a school down there which trains their wives. They have 
some kind of a school but it is not what it should be. It is all right 
for what it does, but even that is not half of what it should be. 

Do you fellows do anything at all to help these girls with that job? 
If you do not, you certainly should. You should ask for money to 
set up a training school for these wives. You should institute such a 
training school. You are missing a bet if you do not. It is not fair 
to them, and it is not fair to what we are trying to do. 

What about that? 

General Scuow. I think the idea has considerable merit, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Believe me, it has. Let us not debate that. 

What are you doing about it? 

General Scuow. There is quite a problem, to train a wife. 

Mr. Fioop. That, I agree with. I know what you mean; yes. 

General Scuow. During the period an officer is actually taking his 
language training, the wife frequently goes right in step with him, 
when her family responsibilities will permit her to do so. Some of 
these wives are young women and some of them have young children. 

Mr. Fioop. General, tell me what you are doing, not what the 
course of conduct for a good Army wife is. If she is an Army brat, 
so much the better; I know all about that. But in fairness to the 
attaché, he should know that she is going to school. You are calling 
him in to Washington. You are sending him to the attaché’s school. 
He is a hot shot, or you would not be sending him to this school, and 
while he is going to this school, there should be some kind of a training 
program for the wives, and as far as you can make any such a thing 
compulsory, it should be compulsory and you should make it very 
clear to the Army wife that when her hubby comes in here to take this 
course, she is expected to take a training course. 

It is not fair to make these girls go out when they do not have that 
advantage, and the attaché has a problem. I would like to know 
that something like that is being done, and it strikes me it should be 
done. Iam being very serious about it. 
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I wish you would go into that, General. 
General Scnow. I can see where the difficulties that would present 
themselves would be almost insurmountable, and you would almost 
find yourself seeking out the family that has the necessary outside 
income to provide a household staff and servants, while the family 
is living here in Washington, to take care of the children while the 
mother is away studying. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, you are going too far. I do not mean that she 
goes to school from 9 o’clock in the morning until 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon every day while they are in town. I do not mean that the 
course of instruction given to the wife should be of the same quality 
or intensity or nature that the attaché is taking, certainly not, but 
there should be some understanding of the woman’s problem by the 
Army. There should be some attempt to orient her into what is 
going to be a new and a difficult problem. If she is a general’s or a 
colonel’s wife, she knows as much about it as he does. She has gone 
from post to post and from pillar to post for 20 years. That part she 
is as good at or better than he is. We expect it and so do you, but 
because this section is in your department, in your office, there is 
something else in this. This concerns intelligence and also it is 
Uncle Sam putting his best foot forward. 

I take it for granted that the general’s wife, or the colonel’s wife, or 
the major’s wife, who is going overseas on attaché duty knows what 
hat to wear and what end of the sofa to sit on in Lima, and all of that 
sort of business. I know that. She gets that from the girls, but 
ee is something missing, and believe me, I did not think this up 
myself. 

I have talked to the wives in different places. I have met them 
going abroad on ships, and I have met them coming back, and I 
have had a lot of the older ones say to me, ‘Look, if you can ever do 
anything about this, it is a great idea. Before you send these wives 
over, try to teach them something about this job.” 

I have had some of the oldtimers tell me that, and those girls have 
a lot to do with running the Army, and they are thinking that way. 


































PERSONNEL IN INTELLIGENCE WORK 





TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 


Who is on the staff at the Strategic School; the faculty is made up 
of what? 
General Scnow. An Army colonel is assistant commandant. The 
commanding general of the Army Intelligence Center is the command- 
dant of the school. There is a colonel who is assistant commandant 
and he has a deputy who is an Air Force officer. 
Mr. Fioop. Are there any civilian muv-.vers of the faculty? ‘ 
General Scnow. There is no civilian member of the faculty at all. j 
All of the civilians who participate in the training are visiting | 
speakers. We get representatives from the State Department, the 
CIA, and so forth. 
Mr. FLoop. You do not run this school over at Carlisle, do you? 
General Scuow. No, sir; we do not. 
Mr. Fioop. That is a separate operation? 
General Scnow. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Is the Intelligence School all on the officer level? 
General Scuow. No, sir; that is primarily junior officer level. 
Mr. Fioop. They are all officers though? 
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General Scoow. We have also senior noncommissioned officers 
who are being trained in this school. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the course of instruction? How many weeks 
or months in duration is it? 

General Scpoow. We have several different courses. They run a 
counterintelligence course there. I do not recall the length of the 
courses in weeks. We run a field operations intelligence course, 
tactical; and a field operations intelligence course, strategic also. 
The latter two courses run approximately 32 weeks. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, it is that kind of a course? 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And they run all-year, pretty much? 

General Scnow. Yes, sir; that i is right, throughout the year, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is the training in these two schools restricted to people 
whose tour of duty is to be in the intelligence area only, or does 
everybody get a shot at this? 

General Scuow. At the Army Intelligence Center, the people being 
trained there are primarily people who are going to be used in intelli- 
gence work. 

Mr. Fioop. In the Intelligence School? 

General Scuow. The Intelligence Center, the field operations 
intelligence and the counterintelligence courses. 

Mr. Fuioop. In the Strategic School, anybody may show up in 
that? 

General Scnow. The Strategic School is primarily for attachés, 
plus a 6 weeks’ course for officers entering on duty with the Intelligence 
office of the Army staff, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the matter with the intelligence setup in the 
Army? What would you like to do, General, that. you have not had 
the time to do or have not had the money to do? 

What one thing are you a “nut” on that you cannot get around to 
because of lack of money and time and a million other things that you 
cannot take care of right now? 

General Scuow. Actually, I have spent quite a few years in intelli- 
gence work, mostly outside of Washington. 

Mr. Fioop. If you were Secretary of the Army, about what one 
thing would you say, “I have been waiting for 20. years to do this; 
this is one thing we have to do’’? 

General Scuow. I cannot think of any one thing that I would put 
into that category, Mr. Flood. 

Quite frankly, ‘I think that Army Intelligence has made marvelous 
progress in recent years. As you indic ated earlier, it was pretty low 
on the totem pole for a good many years. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not so high yet. You ought to have 3 stars 
and you have 2. 

General Scnuow. Well, that I cannot answer, siz 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the Chief of your section should have 3 stars 
and there should be a Deputy Chief with 3 stars. If they are going 
to right this thing, let us right it, and then so indicate in the table of 
organization. If the yw anted to do right in this thing, they would 
move it up with R. and D. and show that you are in “business, and 
everybody would believe you. They do not believe you—I do not 
either, 

All right, that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, we will pass to the next category, then. 
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Miuuitary SuRvVEys AND Maps 


Colonel Gretsrer. That is the map program, Mr. Chairman. The 
witnesses are outside and we will bring them in. 

Subproject 2141 is entitled “Military surveys and maps,” and carries 
the funds for production and distribution of maps, map auxiliaries, 
geodetic data and engineer intelligence. I should like to introduce 
Col. E. G. Lawton, Chief of the Map and Photo Branch, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the Army, who 
is prepared to discuss the requirements of the Army mapping program. 

Colonel Lawron. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, subproject 2141, 
‘‘Military surveys and maps,” includes funds for continental United 
States and overseas theater military mapping agencies to provide 
worldwide coverage of topographic maps, geodetic data, and. other 
allied materials; and to develop all engineer intelligence data required 
by the Department of Defense. 

The requirements of the Department of Defense for information of 
the earth’s surface are increasing. This results from the requirement 
for more comprehensive military planning necessary under new con- 
cepts of warfare. Targeting for bombardment and the concept-of the 
mobile striking force require considerable more detailed information 
of the ground over widely dispersed areas. Adequate maps, 
geodetic data, and engineer intelligence are essential in meeting these 
requirements. 

The mapping program is based on a worldwide mapping priority 
system which is continually reviewed and adjusted to keep the map- 
ping program consistent with Department of Defense objectives. 
The program is coordinated with the other services, and represents 
Department of Defense requirements. At the conclusion of my 
remarks, I will show several graphics which indicate the worldwide 
requirements for maps and give a picture of where we stand today in 
this program. 

Mapping in foreign areas is largely a matter of opportunity, due to 
weather, terrain, and political considerations. Since more than 2 years 
are normally required to produce a map once basic data is available, 
maximum effort must be exerted to accomplish the mapping of required 
areas while the opportunity exists. Increased funds on M-day will 
not compensate for poorly mapped areas or for work not accomplished. 

(Off the record.) 

The geodesy carried on under this project is concerned with collec- 
tion of geodetic data for control of mapping and for use by artillery 
and other long-range weapons. It is increasingly important that the 
large land masses be tied together geodetically and that the many 
independent geodetic surveys be adjusted to one interrelated system. 
Without such adjusted data, considerable errors in distance and 
direction are likely, thus rendering expensive missiles ineffectual. 
While the major portion of the adjustment of basic data for Europe 
has been completed, a great deal of such work for other areas remains 
to be accomplished. 

The development of libraries of maps, geodetic information for 
artillery and missile fire control, and of engineer intelligence data is 
a vital followup step after collection. ‘Terrain data and other engi- 
neer intelligence are processed into portions of the national intelligence 
survey and other studies required by war planners at all levels. Such 
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intelligence is particularly pertinent to the work done in the Corps of 
Engineers, the Army General Staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The engineer intelligence effort of the Department of the Army is 
integrated into the national intelligence program. Requirements are 
placed on the Corps of Engineers through the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Intelligence to support Army plans and operations. 

The Chief of Engineers is responsible for a variety of contributions 
to the national intelligence effort. These contributions are in the 
fields of terrain and topography, routes and structures, power, urban 
development, waterways, port structures, beach information, hydro- 
logy, construction materials, foreign engineer equipment and material, 
and other allied fields. This work is accomplished by several ele- 
ments of the Corps of Engineers and by the Military Geology Branch 
of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 
The major portion of engineer intelligence is performed by the Army 
Map Service and there is considerable common servicing between 
mapping and intelligence. For this reason it is more efficient and 
economical to operate these activities under the same budget 
subproject. 

For fiscal year 1957 we are requesting $36,500,000 which is about 
one-half million dollars more than the funding program for the current 
fiscal year. It is about the same amount funded in fiscal year 1955 
and about $5 million below the fiscal year 1954 level. Operations at 
the $36.5 million level will permit continued progress in the production 
of maps and engineer intelligence of critical areas. 


PROGRAM LEVELS 


Mr. Ritey. You brought out that you actually spent $36,529,000 
in 1955. You have just a little less than $36 million in 1956, and 
you are requesting this year $36,500,000. Does that indicate that 
you had a shortage last year of required funds? 

Colonel Lawton. No, sir. There was one aspect that entered in, 
the personnel pay raise. It did not affect the entire office for the 
year, since it only began in March. This year it affects the entire 
year. The level of our activity for the fiscal year 1957 will actually 
not be any greater because of this personnel raise. 

Mr. Rixtey. This increase in your request is largely to take care of 
the increase in pay? 

Colonel Lawron. It will actually not result in any greater program, 
since the amount of the pay raise is even more than this increase in 
funds requested. So, in order to maintain approximately the same 
program, it does require this additional amount. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Ritry. Do you have sufficient money to expedite this operation 
as rapidly as you think it should be? 

Colonel Lawton. We feel we do have a reasonable amount in this 
program. 

Mr. Ritey. About all that you can handle efficiently? 

Colonel Lawron. With our existing capacity, personnel and plant, 
that is true; yes. 
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PRIORITY ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Ritry. Do you have a target date on the mapping of any area? 

Colonel Lawton. We do give our operational people certain 
priorities. We designate certain areas as of highest priority, and 
then within the means available they do produce those highest 
priorities as rapidly as possible. We do not actually assign a definite 
target date for any particular area. ‘There are a number of variables, 
depending upon the accessibility of the area, whether you can get 
aerial photography, whether you can get an agreement with a particu- 
lar country, so that prevents us actually from designating a target 
date. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the United States? Do you have a target 
date on that, or do you have all the maps that are necessary here? 

Colonel Lawron. Sir, the Army plays a very minor part in mapping 
the United States. That is basically a responsibility of the United 
States Geological Survey. We do only a small amount. We are 
limited to not more than 10 percent of our budget to be spent on the 
domestic mapping. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you do mapping for the Air Force and the Navy? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. Our program is a Department of Defense: 
program, and incorporates the requirements of the Air Force and 
the Navy. 

Mr. Ritey. You have the responsibility for all three services in 
this area? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Mixtuer. You speak of the continental United States. Does 
that include Alaska? 

Mr. Anpreaa. Alaska would fall within that 10 percent. Our 
original directive had to do with the continental United States and 
possessions. 

Mr. Mituter. Then Alaska would be within that 10 percent limit? 

Mr. AnDREGG. Yes. 

Mr. Rixtey. Are you getting all the cooperation you feel is necessary 
from the Geological people? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, we have very close coordination with the 
Geological Survey. That is exercised primarily through the Chief 
of Engineers. 


COOPERATION WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rixey. Either on or off the record, what about your co- 
operation with foreign countries where you need information? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Lawron. The cooperation which we have with friendly 
countries, friendly foreign nations, in the mapping field is generally 
excellent. 

WORLDWIDE ARMY MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. The Colonel covered this in his presentation, but it 
might be well to get in the record some of these charts extended 
which were included in the record of last year. 

On page 545 of the hearings you indicated the percentage of com- 
pletion of the worldwide Army mapping program for both large 
scale and medium scale. What is the situation for the fiscal year 
1957 as you forecast it? 
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Colonel Lawton. Sir, we have extended all the charts that were 
furnished last year. The particular one that you are referring to on 
page 545 has been broken down. That chart was prepared quickly 
last year at the request of the Congress and gave only an overall 
picture and did not reflect the difference between areas where we 
have access and where we cannot get in. We felt that was an im- 
portant thing that should be shown, the inaccessible areas, because 
in those areas we are going to have to realize we will have to accept 
what we have and there is not much that we can do immediately. 
So the extended chart is in this form [handing]. That is a classified 
chart. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything we can have for the record which 
would give us some reasonable picture? 

Colonel Lawron. We could make a combination of these that would 
give you generally what you had last year in an unclassified form. 
It will not have the meaning of this chart, but it will be unclassified. 
This is a much more important chart. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Worldwide Department of the Army mapping accomplishment, fiscal year 1951 
through fiscal year 1957 
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Mr. Forp. What would your program show for the fiscal year 1957, 
using the chart that you inserted last year? Would you be 37 percent 
large scale and 36 or 37 percent small scale? 

Colonel Lawron. We would have to compute that combination. 
In this way, we have not given a composite. I will have it tomorrow. 

Mr. Foro. Bearing in “mind your past history, you go up about 
three percentage points. Is that about what your progra m would do? 

Colonel Lawton. It varies between large and medium scale. It 
would go up a little bit more on the medium scale, but roughly that 
is the way 1t was going. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN 1956 FUNDING 


Mr. Forp. Last year in your justifications the budget as submitted 
indicated the mapping service was going to get $35,503,000 for the 
fiscal year 1956. The chart that we ‘have before us on page 49 of the 
justifications indicates that for the fiscal year 1956 you will have an 
allocation of about $35,955,000 about $452,000 more than was 
originally forecast. How did you squeeze that money out of the 
comptroller? 

Colonel Lawton. Certain of the overseas commands had certain 
requirements, particularly in ground control, where they required addi- 
tional funds, and the Army comptroller was able to divert that from 
other projec ts. 


me 
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General Lawton. Those came generally in the area where we had 
to shift funds due to the civilian pay increase and the fringe benefits 
that were passed by the Congress last year after the budget had been 
approved. 

Mr. Miter. If you will refer to the top right-hand corner of this 
classified document, it looks as though the percentages dropped down 
instead of going up. 

Colonel Lawton. That is explained in note 2. The reason for that 
is that some of these maps that were substandard were improved and 
became standard accuracy maps. So what you have is a less inade- 
quate map percentage and a greater adequate map percentage. 

Mr. Mituer. But the overall has improved? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put into the record a continuation of the 
chart that was on page 546 of the hearings of last year? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. I have both the charts here now that ap- 
peared on pages 546 and 547. They are both in unclassified form. 

Mr. Ritey. They will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 


Military surveys and maps, annual obligation rate since fiscal year 1947 


Portion of total devoted to 
domestic mapping 
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1 Overse’s command activities not included in this budget project at this time. Total amount shown 
includes estimate of overseas funding. 

2 Estimates based on expenditure data; no obligation data available. 

3 Excludes $4,500,000 transferred to U. 8. Geological Survey (USGS) from Army mapping funds. 

4 Includes $1,050,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by USGS and 
by U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

5 Includes $260,000 tray sferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by USGS and by 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

6 Budget estimate. 


Comparison of programs, fiscal years 1955, 1956 and 1957 





l | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
| 1955 1956 ! 1957 ! 





ee I NE on ck tcsinen en cacesédinccndétepekaceane $25, 644,316 | $24, 179, 500 $24, 783, 500 


(>) United States mapping (includes conversion of USGS 














mapping to military edition) ---.............--..--.--- 3, 218, 000 3, 432, 000 2, 976, 500 

) Terrain models (plastic relief mé¢ aps) ae: Aa! 859, 151 875, 000 875, 000 

(a) Geodesy (ot er than required for mapping) -- 1, 662, 472 1, 950, 000 2, 225, 000 

(e) Engineer intelligence. .........-----.-------------- 5, 145, 390 5, 518, 500 5, 40, 000 
| af SASS 

WO vacates cicpdidernh sts onan = teeeenmntsch~ ease thin a Si | 36,529, 329 | 35, 955, 000 | 36, 500, 000 


1 Estimated. 
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Mr. Ritey. We will excuse you gentlemen now in order to see a 
modeling of WAC uniforms, 

(Whereupon the WAC uniforms were modeled for the committee.) 

Mr. Ritey. We thank you ladies very much. 





WeEpDNEsDAY, Marcu 7, 1956, 


Mr. Riney. On yesterday we were discussing the mapping program, 
I believe when we suspended Mr. Ford had the witness. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have some charts that you wanted to show us, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. All right, Colonel, you may proceed. 

Colonel Lawron. All right, sir. 


REQUIREMENT FOR MEDIUM- AND LARGE-SCALE MAPS 


The current Department of Defense requirements for medium- and 
large-scale maps are illustrated on this chart. The chart is classified 
confidential. There is no significant change from last year in the 
areas involved. There is a requirement for large- and medium-scale 
maps in the areas indicated in solid red, and for medium-scale maps 
only in the areas in hatched red. The medium-scale maps, usually at 
1:250,000 scale, are a strategic series and used for planning purposes. 
This accounts for the greater areas for which there is a requirement 
for such maps. 

Are there any questions on this chart? 

This chart is similar to the one that was used at last year’s hearings. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any questions on that, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. Ritey. As to the area which is shown in white, what is the 
status of that? 

Colonel Lawton. There is no Department of Defense requirement 
for large- and medium-scale maps in that area. The Department of 
Defense has a requirement for small-scale maps, 1:1,000,000, very- 
small-scale maps, around the world. That does not represent a great 
part of our program. ‘Those maps are prepared from these other 
maps, and represent very little cost. They are broad strategic plan- 
ning maps. 

Mr. Rinry. Not being a military strategist, it looks to me like some 
of those white areas might be beneficial. 

Colonel Lawton. Sir, the areas, of course, have been reviewed 
carefully in the Department of Defense, including all three services, 
and with overseas commands, and this represents the requirements 
for all the services. 

Now, the Air Force does produce aeronautical charts, and these 
aeronautical charts, I am sure, would cover some of those areas 
which we do not cover. 

Mr. Ritey. All right. 
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Colonel Lawton. An indication of our mapping accomplishments 
to date, and the work we plan to begin, using funds requested for 
fiscal year 1957, can be gained from these two confidential charts. 
The chart on your left indicates the large-scale program and the chart 
on your right shows the medium-scale program. ‘The areas shown in 
dark and light green are those for which we now have usable maps, 
or will have, by the end of the fiscal year 1956. Maps in the area 
shown in light green require replacement, either because they are 
inaccurate or out of date. Maps of the areas shown in yellow are now 
in work and will continue in work into the fiscal year 1957. Maps of 
the areas shown in red will be placed in work in fiscal year 1957. 
Mr. Chairman, that completes the prepared portion of my remarks. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood. 




















FACTORS INFLUENCING WORKLOAD 





Mr. Fioop. Are you in a hurry with this program, or are you just 
taking your time, or do world events and alarms excite you, or do you 
just keep on plodding away like the tortoise making maps, and when 
the lid goes off, do you have peaks and valleys like everybody else 
down there in the Pentagon, or do you just keep making maps? 

Colonel Lawton. I think our program is influenced by world events 
quite a bit, but, of course, guidance comes from war plans themselves, 
and from this guidance we assign priorities to our work. 

We do work as the war planners feel the need will arise. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the situation in your shop? Is the world at 
peace as far as you are concerned, or what is the situation? 

Colonel Lawton. No, sir. Any time there is any action the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Intelligence takes another look at this mapping 
program to make sure that the program does stay in line with those 
situations. 

When a situation arises in southeastern Asia and the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence feels the priority should be raised, it 
will be raised. 

Mr. FLoop. What does the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
think now? 

Colonel Lawton. I can say that the Middle East program has 
been very active. 

Mr. Fioop. That is fine. There are things going on that demand 
our attention here and there. 

Colonel Lawron. This program is definitely geared to all situations 
that develop. 

General Scuow. We try to anticipate those situations, Mr. Flood, 
even before we read about them in the newspapers. 

Mr. Foon. I figured that out of my own little head. 

General Scuow. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 































MAP REVISIONS 







Mr. Forp. After you fully complete the mapping of an area and 
you are wholly satisfied, how quickly do you have to come back to 
bring your data up to date? 
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Colonel Lawton. It depends upon the type of area, whether it is a 
modern country with a great deal of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, but normally it will vary between 5 and 10 years on the 
revision. That revision itself is a minor job compared to the original 
mapping job. It might cost $3,000 to revise a map completely after 
10 years, while it costs $15,000 to prepare it initially. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your funds, for example, are spent 


-on revisions? 


Mr. Anpreaca. Less than 15 percent, estimated, of our money is 
spent on revision in most years. If we can get in and do new work 
we will forego revisions in other projects. 

Mr. Forp. It all depends upon the circumstances, the availability 
of the area and the conditions in the area? 

Mr. Anprecea. Right. 


STATUS OF LARGE-SCALE MAPPING OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your large-scale mapping of the 
United States? 

Colonel Lawton. I can give you the Geological Survey status. 
They are responsible for the large-scale mapping of the United States, 
and the estimate that we have is as of June 30 this year. It will be 
approximately 41 percent complete. I believe they are using an 
estimate of about 20 years at present budget levels to complete the 
large-scale mapping of the United States. 

Mr. Forp. Do they go in and revise current maps? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. Some of their work is revision work. 

Mr. Forp. How much of the funding of this program is used for 
that work? 

oo Lawton. The Geological Survey itself budgets for its 
work. 

Mr. Forp. None of these funds go for that program? 

Colonel Lawton. We have certain work they do for us on con- 
tract. They are doing some 1:1,000,000 maps of the United States, 
and in the field of engineering intelligence there are additional funds. 
$280,000 is the mapping figure in this budget. It goes to the Geologi- 
cal Survey for domestic mapping. They are doing a great deal more 
mapping for us than that, that they budget for themselves. 


FUNDS FOR DOMESTIC MAPPING 


Mr. Forp. What is this amount of $2,976,500 in the fiscal year 1957 
program under United States mapping, including conversion of 
USGS mapping to military additions? 

Colonel Lawton. That figure is the amount of funds that the Army 
itself is spending on domestic mapping. Within this figure we use 
10 percent of our budget that we stay within on domestic mapping. 
It is work that the Geological Survey is either unable to do because of 
the time element, or their capacity, or it is mapping they have no re- 
quirement for themselves‘and have decided that it should be done by 
the Army. That is specifically the 1: 250,000 series. 

Mr. Forp. That is your medium-scale mapping? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. 
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STATUS OF MEDIUM-SCALE MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of that as of June 30, 1956? 

Colonel Lawron. That program originally was scheduled to be 
completed in December 1957. There has been some delay in it last 
year due to two reasons, primarily: one was a failure to get aerial 
photography, and the other was we were awaiting agreements with 
the Mexican Government along the Mexican border. The status,of 
that now is that all compilations, except for eight sheets along the 
Mexican border, will be completed by December 1957. Those sheets 
will follow shortly after. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That medium-scale mapping is primarily covered in 
this $2,976,500? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. Once that program is completely covered, 
unless unexpected things arise in the domestic field that we do not 
see now, that figure will probably reduce. 

Mr. Forp. Except for the revisions? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes. We have in the last few weeks been getting 
additional requirements from some of our continental people, the 
antiaircraft people and the Continental Army. They have come in 
with fairly large requirements for domestic mapping. It is something 
we are just now trying to work out with the Geological Survey. I am 
not sure how it will be, but there are large areas involved. 

Mr. Mitter. As I understood from your testimony, your ‘epiial 
scale mapping program consists of maps from the area of 1:1,000,000 
to 1:250,000. That is what you consider medium-scale mapping? 

Colonel Layton. Yes. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MAP SCALE 


Mr. Mitier. What about your large scale? 

Colonel Lawron. The standard scale there is 1:25,000. In certain 
areas it is 1:50,000 instead of 1:25,000. 

Mr. Mixuier. Are those two scales standardized for your overall 
work? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes, they are. In World War II we had some 
variation. There was a 1:20,000 scale that we used in the Pacifi¢ 
and 1:63,360, and we have now standardized with the NATO nations. 

Mr. Miner. Standardized, not only for our Defense Department, 
but our allies. 

Colonel Lawron. NATO, yes, in the large scale. In the medium 
scale there is a little variation in that the French and the Italians use 
» 1:200,000 rather than 1:250,000. It is not critical in the medium 
scale as it is in the large scale—the standardization. 

Mr. Miuuier. Do you have any program on now at 1:20,000 and 
1:10,000, the close in? 

Colonel Lawton. No. We do plan on producing certain city maps 
that will be 1:12,500, and that will cover only cities. 

Mr. Miiter. And your overall program, on a worldwide basis, 
is 1:250,000 and 1:25,000? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes; covering only selected areas. The only 
complete coverage is the 1:1,000,000. 
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Mr. Mituter. The 1:1,000,000 is what you would call the very 
small? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. We would call it small, but compared 
to the others it is a very small-scale map. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you plan to map the whole world in that? 

Colonel Lawton. There is a stated requirement for coverage at 
that scale. As I mentioned, the cost involved there is very minor. 
It is a map that shows just the generalized features. It is not expen- 
sive and it does give us some information of all areas. 

Mr. Mituer. Is that largely made by use of marine charts? 

Colonel Lawton. No, sir. It is made generally from our 1: 
250,000 maps. It is just a mechanical drafting matter of reducing 
those and printing them at that scale. 


UNDERWATER SURVEYS 


Mr. Mituer. Do you carry on any underwater surveys, or is that 
done entirely by the Navy? 

Colonel Lawton. It is done entirely by the Navy. We take the 
information they get for offshore areas and incorporate it on our maps. 


MAPS DESIGNED FOR TACTICAL MILITARY USE 


Mr. Mituer. Do our maps designed for tactical purposes, par- 
ticularly on coast lines where there might be amphibious operations, 
show the inland waterway depths and things of that sort? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. And offshore depths? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. They are designed for tactical military use and you 
do not get into the field of Navy charts, as I understand? 

Colonel Lawron. No. Our maps are used for amphibious opera- 
tions, so the Navy and the Marines would be using them on any am- 
phibious operations. 


MAPS DESIGNED FOR LONG-RANGE MISSILES 


Mr. Mituer. Now, getting to the larger scale proposition, is that 
system of maps designed so they can be used for long-range missiles? 
Would they be accurate for use in the firing of long-range missiles? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes. The maps themselves would be within the 
accuracy requirements for missiles. You do have the problem of 
getting the areas that the missile position is on and the area that the 
target is on, on the same datum and making sure geodetically they are 
on the same datum so that the coordinate from one would mean the 
same thing as the other when you compute direction and distance. 
We have a geodetic program aimed toward that, getting the entire 
earth’s surface on one geodetic datum. 

Mr. Miuuer. On the worldwide program is there any effort being 
made to tie this whole system into one set of reference points, or what- 
ever it is, so you may be able to use these Jarge-scale maps for firing 
long-range missiles, if and when we get them? 
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Colonel Lawton. Yes; that is what our geodetic program is aimed 
at, placing the entire earth’s surface on one datum. 

Mr. Mituer. If we develop a 1,500-mile missile and do not have 
accurate data to fire it with, it will not be very useful. It seems to 
me that you should be looking ahead on that. I gather that that is 
what you are doing? 

Colonel Lawton. We are; yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Does that feature of possible use involve a heavy 
workload of revising the maps of previous areas that were considered 
satisfactory prior to that? 

Colonel Lawton. No, sir; not yet. The great workload that has 
resulted from it is in our Geodetic Department. They are now doing 
that work and have been for several years getting all of the geodesy 
tied together, and once that is all done then there would be subse- 
quent revision of maps. But even then, as soon as the geodetic work 
is completed, you would have basic data necessary to fire the long- 
range missiles. The people would not have to actually wait for 
revision. 

Mr. Mituier. You could use the present map and then make 
adjustments? 

Colonel Lawton. Corrections; yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELEASE OF MAPS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Mituer. Do our potential enemies get the benefit of most of 
the work that we do in mapping on this side of the Iron Curtain? It 
is perfectly obvious that they can come in and get all kinds of maps, 
geodetic surveys, charts, and so forth. To what extent do we get 
any benefit on our side from publications that are available in the 
other countries? 

Colonel Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. They have pretty ready access to a great deal! of our 
work; do they not? 

Colonel Lawton. We do our best to see that they do not get that. 
Of course, our controls, I am sure, are not as rigid as theirs. We 
certainly are not ever willingly and knowingly letting them get any 
information that would be of value to them. We control it to the 
best of our ability. 

Mr. Mituer. We are very seriously handicapped in that respect; 
are we not? 

Colonel Lawton. That is true. 

Mr. Miuuer. We are at a great disadvantage? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. That is because of our form of government. 

Mr. Minter. When it comes to the military-type maps, the ones 
that you make from photographs taken in friendly foreign countries, 
do those countries get the maps after we make them? 

Colonel Lawron. Normally our exchange agreement does provide 
that they receive the maps of their own country, not of our country. 

Mr. Miuuier. And then after we have done the work—and of course 
it is important for us to have it—there is a fair chance that a potential 
enemy could come to those countries and get the maps? 
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Colonel Lawton. We do know that in some of these countries at 
least they exercise much stricter controls than we. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE STRICTER CONTROLS 


Mr. Mutter. Is there anything we can do from a legislative point 
of view that would improve our situation so far as that weakness is 
concerned, that we do a great deal of work that is essential but un- 
fortunately a lot of it is probably also useful to our enemies as well as 
to us? 

Colonel Lawton. We are discussing that problem now with the civil 
mapping agencies, the United States Geological Survey and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and it is possible as a result of those discussions 
there may be a suggestion of legislation, but we have not come to any 
solution. 

Mr. Miuier. You have no program worked out? 

Colonel Lawton. We are just discussing it now. 

Mr. Miuier. Our problem, of course, is a never-ending one, and it 
goes on like research and development year after year. It has a long 
lead time. 


COMPARISON OF LONG-RANGE PLANS WITH LAST YEAR’S PROGRAM 


What can you tell us with respect to the program as of now com- 
pared with what it was a year ago when you were here before? You 
have given us tables of what has been accomplished in the past year. 
I am not asking for that. Has there been a substantial revision, or 
change in the goals toward which you are working? 

Colonel Lawron. The progress is a fairly steady thing. In the 
past vear we have done several things we feel are significant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Perhaps I did not make my question clear. I am 
not asking so much about the progress that was made in the last year, 
though that is very interesting, and I think you testified to some 
extent about it, but I am asking about our long-continuing program 
that takes years to mature, and then after you get to a certain point 
there is already a revision, and that requires a program that is pro- 
jected years ahead. From time to time you have to revise that 
projection, or that program. What I am seeking to find out, is your 
program for the next 5 or 6 years as planned now in comparison with 
what the program was a year ago, or have you had reason to change 
or modify your program? 

Colonel Lawton. There have been no major changes in it; no, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And you are planning to do things next year just 
about what you thought you would have to do back in 1955; is that 
right? 

.Colonel Lawton. At the present time, but I would like to point 
out that just 2 weeks ago we began a review with the Air Force and 
the Navy and our overseas commands and the Continental Army 
Command of the present program to determine whether any changes 
should be made in the program. 

Mr. Mituer. You have it under check and advisement. 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter. Am I correct in understanding your answer that as 
of now there has been no substantial change in your program for the 
future years over what it was a year ago? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you feel that you have accomplished as much 
in the past year as the program contemplated? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Mituier. Do you feel that you are picking up on the schedule, 
or dropping behind as the original plan was outlined? 

Colonel Lawton. We feel that the long-range goal that we have 
had now for several years is being achieved at the rate that we planned. 
We hope, of course, that certain new developments will permit us to 
make faster progress. 

Mr. Miuuer. As of now you have kept up with the program rather 
than fallen behind? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes; I feel that we have. 


EXAMPLES OF PLASTIC MAPS 


Mr. Forp. Last year we saw some relief maps, plastic relief maps, 
that you developed primarily in Korea. You were in the process of 
trying to develop a way of manufacture that would overcome certain 
obstacles. Have you made any progress? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes; we have. I have a sample, if you would 
like to see it. This [indicating] is a flexible plastic map. This 
[indicating] is the standard type that we have issued to the troops in 
Korea. The people over there said that they would like to have one 
that they could fold up and stick in their pockets, so that is the 
development that Mr. Ford was referring to. This [indicating] i is that 
same map in the flexible material. This by no means is in any state 
of production. We are not ready to go into production. Several of 
the large rubber companies are working on it with us, and I might 
say are footing the bill for it. They are doing the development on 
their own, but I am sure not for purely unselfish reasons because I 
feel they feel there will be other requirements. It is further along 
than it was last year, but we still do not have what we require. We 
find that this particular map [indicating], once it has been out and 
used some, will not snap back. We have quite a ways to go before 
we are ready to put it into production. 

“ Mr. Mutter. How would you carry that map if your were in the 
eld? 

Colonel Lawron. This map [indicating] can be rolled up, or folded. 

Mr. Miuuer. Could it be rolled up without losing its contours? 

Colonel Lawron. The material at the present time is not good 
cae but our aim is that it can be rolled up and it will snap right 

ack. 

Mr. Forp. Is this material affected by the weather, heat and cold? 

Colonel Lawron. This particular one I do not believe has had a 
severe test. These plastics are affected by severity. 

Mr. Anpreaa. The characteristics of the two are about the same. 

Mr. Forp. I am thinking of weather variations. 

Mr. Anpreaa. They are not subject to any trouble from fungus or 
humidity. -They would not distort with humidity. The flexible 
one will get stiffer in colder temperatures, but it will return to the 
same plasticity at normal temperatures. 
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Mr. Ritey. The rubber companies are doing research on this? 

Colonel Lawron. Yes. 
| Mr. Riney. To get a composition that will hold its shape even 
though it has been compressed? 

Colonel Lawton. Yes. They are still working on that. 

Mr. Anpreae@. There are about a dozen different materials under 
test by private companies. 

Mr. Miter. Is this vertical exaggeration of 2 to 1 more or less 
standardized? 

Colonel Lawton. It depends upon the area. Sometimes there will 
bean exaggeration of 3 to 1. 

Mr. Miter. It is not a hard and fast rule? 

Colonel Lawton. No. This large-scale map here has no exaggera- 
tion. This is 1 to 50,000. 

Mr. Forp. How much area is now mapped in this way? 

' Colonel Lawton. We have no overall program for large-scale 
plastics. Our only program for any considerable coverage is the 
1 to 1 million and the 1 to 250,000. We do this only in small areas. 
Generally they are the United States posts, camps, and stations where 
they are used in training. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it much of a job to take your regular map and trans- 
form it to this kind of setup? 

Colonel Lawton. It is not a big job. It is relatively simple, com- 
pared to the old way, and very fast. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think that within a year they will have this 
problem resolved? 

Colonel Lawron. I would not want to say that. The technical 
people do not feel it is something that they can do very quickly. 
They think it is a matter of some development and when development 
is involved it is difficult to predict at times. 

Mr. Forp. This map [indicating] looks like a new map from what 
we saw last year. 

Colonel Lawron. I am sure that this is a new material. They 
have had constant changes in the material. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you very much. Your testimony has been 
very interesting and very informative. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel, will you proceed with the next project. 

Colonel Grertser. Subproject 2142 entitled ‘Technical service 
operations” carries funds for the production of technical intelligence 
by activities under the jurisdiction of the chiefs of Army technical 
services, except the Chief of Engineers and the Surgeon General. 

Subproject 2142 was established just prior to the hearings before 
the committee last year. However, at that time only the Signal 
Corps Intelligence Agency was included, since the data required for 
transfer of funds from the budget programs then supporting the 
other technical intelligence agencies had not yet been developed. 
This year the colieaiaak intelligence production activities of the Chief 
Chemical Officer, Chief of Ordnance, Quartermaster General, and 
Chief of Transportation have been added. 

Technical intelligence is of particular importance at this time, and 
increasing emphasis is being placed upon it. 
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The activities supported by this subproject not only make sub- 


stantial contributions to the national intelligence survey but also. 


produce the technical intelligence necessary to support the research 
and development program. In the latter connection, it is obvious 
that the development of effective weapons, military equipment, and 
countermeasures has a high degree of dependence upon our knowledge 
of the characteristics of foreign weapons and materiel, and research 
and development trends in foreign countries. 

For fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $2.3 million for this purpose, 
an increase of about $285,000 over the amount available in fiscal 
year 1956. The majority of this increase is for the pay of additional 
personnel to bolster areas in which accelerated progress is needed. 

That concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2142. 


Mr. Ritey. Do I understand this is largely an evaluation service? 


Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir; that is right. These people are 
primarily engaged in the analysis of the information collected and 
turning it out into finished intelligence that can be used by the 
various customers we have for finished intelligence. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Ritey. I notice the appropriation has been increasing slightly 


over the years. Is that because of the increased importance of 


this service? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. It is gradually becoming more and more important 
and involves more work? 

General Scnow. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF SERVICE 


Mr. Ritry. Do you think the service is adequate at this time? 

General Scnow. To say it is adequate, Mr. Chairman, is difficult. 
We never have enough intelligence. But we are progressing as fast 
as we can. To say that we need more money would not be a correct 
statement because we cannot go out and hire a lot of high-powered 
analysts without having the information from the field to feed to 
them. That is where our problem is, in the field. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATUS OF CURRENT WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rixtry. Are the people in this category keeping up with the 


assignments? Are they current or do they have a backlog of work? 

General Scuow. No, sir. They are keeping up with the reports 
that are coming in and even doing a certain amount of estimating as 
to what the potential enemy will be able to produce in the future. 
The information we bave on what he has today and what he expects 
to get is based on a lot of analyses to give our customers an idea what 
to expect of the potential enemy 3 or 4 or 5 vears hence. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford. 
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NATURE OF WORK 


Mr. Forp. I do not quite understand what you do here. Can you 
give us a little more fill-in on that? 

Major Koxs. Mr. Ford, primarily, to list one of our major cate- 
gories, the national intelligence survey occupies about 30 percent of 
the effort of these technical services. They contribute to field studies 
and estimates and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Signal Corps Intelligence Agency 
gets this raw intelligence data and analyzes it for the benefit of the 
Signal Corps? 

Major Koxs. That is right, and the Signal Corps contribution is 
passed to the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, where it is collated 
into the whole. 


PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forp. I notice the Signal Corps seems to have by far the major 
number.of personnel, with the possible exception of the Transportation 
Corps. Why is there such an emphasis on the Signal Corps? 

Major Kots. I think you will find that primarily related to the 
national intelligence survey. Also, we have the increased emphasis 
on electronics in these days. 

Mr. Forp. What is the reason for the Transportation Corps having 
a large staff? 

Major Koxs. That is related to the effort where we have trans- 
portation systems that have to be studied and placed into the national 
intelligence survey. About 55 percent of the Transportation Corps 
effort.goes into the national intelligence survey. 

Mr. Forp. That does not involve equipment particularly? 

Major Kots. No, sir; largely for personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Analysis of the equipment? 

Major Koxs. Yes, sir; their intelligence responsibilities are about 
the same as their normal operational responsibilities. 


CLASSIFIED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What was this classified equipment which was purchased 
in 1955? Youcan go off the record. 

Colonel Gretser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This kind of a program and others that are classified are 
nebulous and difficult to understand as a result. Could you give us a 
concrete example, off the record, of course, of just exactly what you do? 
What kind of raw material do you get, how do you analyze it, and 
what do you do with it after you get it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. Miuurr. To get at what Mr. Ford was talking about from 
another approach, you have your worklead data and cost factors 
broken down in five agencies. 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mituer. What I wish to know, if that division is based on the 
mission to be accomplished, does that breakdown have to do with the 
collection of the intelligence material or does it have to do only with 
the analysis of the material? The personnel that are referred to here; 
are they collectors of information or are they specialists in analyzing 
what is produced? 

Colonel Grersrer. These funds here are largely concerned, in fact 
wholly concerned, with the analysis of material. 

Mr. Mitier. That is what I am trying to get at. You do not 
have, for instance, an intelligence collector who is working on Signal 
Corps matters, and somebody else who is working on Chemical Corps 
matters, primarily? I would assume that the normal flow of intelli- 
gence information comes in from various channels, but the collector 
is not a specialist normally? 

General Scuow. That is correct, but we do have some specialists in 
our attaché system. 

Mr. Miter. I understand that. Are these people under this item 
working, you might say, at home or in the field? 

Colonel Gretser. They are working at home, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And as matters that would be of interest to the 
Quartermaster come in, they would be referred to them; and as 
matters referring to electronics come in they would go to the Signa? 
Corps; but there is no breakdown with respect to the gathering of this 
information into these various places? 

General Scoow. These people are actually in the Signal Corps, 
Chemical Corps, and so on and work right with the Signal Corps 
and Chemical Corps people in Washington. There is an intelligence 
division of the Signal Corps, Chemical Corps, and so on. 

Mr. Mituer. So the procedure is that information is collected 
from any number of sources and it is channeled in and distributed to 
the agency or agencies affected by it? 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That type of thing would be anything from a cap- 
tured weapon that was found which would be turned over in the 
physical condition to be looked over to see if there was something 
that we could learn from it? 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Or it might be some newspaper articles or radio 
messages intercepted? 

General Scuow. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE MADE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Miter. One final thing, General. After this flow of material 
comes in and is analyzed and evaluated, what happens then? Is 
there a routine distribution procedure that emanates from these five 
different agencies? 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. They do not just hold the information? 

General Scuow. No. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. Do you put out or foster a program that is servicewide 
to indoctrinate people who are not in the intelligence service, the 
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everyday NCO, officer, or private in these cold-war situations, is 
there a program aimed at getting people, particularly those serving 
in fringe stations, to observe what they can and forward it through the 
proper channels? 

General Scoow. Yes, sir. I could cite you an example, but I 
believe it should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuier. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, two other things. 

Mr. Rixtey. Mr. Flood. 


ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC TOWARD AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Fioop. First, I realize, General, that the last thing in the world 
intelligence wants is a publicity department. Iam fully aware of that. 
However, there is some point at which you must yield or give on that 
basic premise. The average American thinks, and down through the 
years, year after year, there has been a tendency for the average Ameri- 
can to think that our intelligence is a laughing stock, that the Ameri- 
cans do not know anything, that our people are dopes, that the British 
are the finest intelligence people in the world, that the Germans are 
great, but that we do not have anybody working on this intelligence 
business and we are a laughing stock. There is too much of that 
kind of thinking in this country with the average citizen. Too much 
of that kind of talk goeson. We in this room know that is not true. 

There is a school of thought which says, “That is all right. Let the 
enemy think the same thing and the less they think of our abilities the 
happier we will be.”” I am not thinking.of the enemy. That is good, 
but the enemy does not think you are a dope. The enemy knows we 
have an intelligence system, the enemy knows we have a mighty good 
one. But our people do not know that. 

At what point can and should we enter onto a program of letting 
the American people know something about what Uncle Sam is trying 
to do in this field? There should be some area in which we can move 
to try to bring to the attention of our people, to try to recapture if we 
can the traditional American concept, that Uncle Sam is quite a guy. 
More and more the people are beginning to think that the Russians 
are 12 feet tall, that we cannot do anything, that we are second class, 
and that we might as well give up, that we will lose the cold war and 
we will lose the hot war. I do not know where that started—I have 
an opinion as to where it started but that is something else—but the 
country is thick with that atmosphere today and it is bad. That 
should be a very important thing for intelligence. The Russian 
intelligence is after that kind of information all the time. If you do 
not think this should be in the record, take it out. But it is curbstone 
gossip. 

Is it not a part of the Intelligence Service to be concerned about the 
attitude of the American people? How far do you think you should 
go to go to the press, the magazines, television, radio, colleges, schools, 
service clubs? Should there be some kind of a nationwide program 
emanating from the Pentagon to point out to the American people 
‘‘We are fed up to the neck with this business that Uncle Sam is a dope 
and that we have no intelligence operation.’”’ I think we have 
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reached a point where some attention should be given to letting our 
people know that we know what is going on once in a while.« Do you 
ever talk about that over at your shop? 

General Scnow. The good intelligence officer, as you know, Mr. 
Flood, has never sought publicity. 

Mr. Fioop. I know all about that. That was my first sentence. 

General Scoow. I have worked at it a good many years and the 
public knows very little about what I have been associated with for 
years. I do not like being referred to asa dope. I know just as well 
as you do that some people think that. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. 

General Scnoow. But I do not feel I am the one who should start a 
television program or a radio program publicizing United States 
Intelligence activities. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about you, but have you ever indi- 
cated at the policy level, at the staff meetings or whatever meetings 
you attend, that there is a situation in this country which should be 
evaluated? It is a very important situation. Our people have the 
idea you are unimportant. I do not like that. Some people think 
that is all right, let the enemy think that. But the enemy does not 
think you are. If this idea of projecting you as not being too bright 
would mislead the enemy, fine; but it does not. They know better. 
But I am speaking of the people who have that curbstone opinion. It 
is unhealthy. Do you not think it is an element of intelligence which 
somebody should bring to the attention of the proper Army or Defense 
people at least to examine or discuss? I think it is a serious thing. 
The British do not have that opinion of their Intelligence, and the 
German people do not have that opinion of theirs. They never did. 
The average Englishman or German thinks he has a fine outfit and is 
proud of it. Our people do not. I am speaking only of the Intelli- 
gence now. 


BRAINWASHING 


Finally, to what extent are you or should you be concerned with 
this whole new concept of relationship with the enemy known as 
brainwashing the prisoners of war, or do you get into that? 

General Scuow. We do not get into that. That comes in another 
section. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, who is the next witness? 

General Lawton. General Schow, Deputy Assistant Chief. of Staff 
for Intelligence has been presenting the 2100 programs. We are now 
down to program 2151, “Field operations of Continental Armies MDW 
and overseas commands.”’ 

Mr. Sixes. Who will make the presentation on 2151? 


EXAMPLES OF TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE 


General Scuow. Mr. Chairman, before we start on 2151, we pulled 
together rather hurriedly during the noon hour some examples of 
technical intelligence, which Mr. Ford expressed an interest in this 
morning, and if we can take the time, we would like to present them 
to the committee. 

Mr. Stxss. I would be very glad to have you do so. 
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General Scoow. Major Kolb. 

Major Kots. This [indicating] represents one of the production 
products of the Transportation Corps. This particular section is on 
a specific country and it was prepared by the Transportation Corps. 

Here is a similar section on another NIS area. 

Mr. Miter. Do those things come out in sort of magazine form 
with regularity, or do you insert sections as new things de ‘velop? Is 
that a folder sy ‘stem? 

Major Kotz. The unit of publication is the NIS section. Both of 
these are samples of NIS sections. They are pulled together according 
to priorities assigned by the National Intelligence Survey Committee, 
and they establish the priorities and indicate when certain areas will 
be worked on and which sections within designated areas will be worked 
on first. So, our schedules come from the National Intelligence 
Survey Committee. 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, suppose 2 years from now you make another 
survey of that partic ‘ular item or area, does this get revised, or do 
you start another group? Is this a cumulative type of thing? 

Major Kos. It is cumulative. As soon as a section is published, 
it becomes a maintenance item, and it is maintained at regular inter- 
vals. Again, the producing agency as in these two examples, the 
Transportation Corps, would determine the interval at which those 
particular sections would be maintained or revised. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, will you tell us what you actually have in these 
publications? Is this something that is of considerable importance 
from an intelligence standpoint, or is it just a recapitulation of infor- 
mation that you may have picked up from any standard atlas? 

Major Kos. A large amount of the contents of this, sir, is the 
pulling together of information which is contained in open sources. 
However, this represents basic intelligence for national consumption 
for all national agencies, intelligence on a particular area or country. 
What is in it, or the information in it, is derived through many means, 
including open source material. 

General Scuow. When it is all put together, it might include a 
State Department contribution in the political field or a CIA con- 
tribution in the economic field or a contribution from the military 
services, all going to make up the whole section on whatever nation 
it might be, sir. 

It is a joint effort that is participated in by all of the intellige nce 
agencies. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. 


ARMY TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE BULLETIN 


Major Kous. This particular product, Mr. Chairman, is for Army 
consumption and use. This [indicating] is our Army Technical 
Intelligence Bulletin, which is a publication on current intelligence 
items. It is published every 2 months.. Now, each of the technical 
services contributes to this periodic publication which consists of those 
items of current intelligence which they deem should be disseminated 
by them down through their own technical services throughout the 
Army. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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REVISIONS OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEY 






Mr. Forp. How frequently are these revised? 
Major Kors. The maintenance interval, sir, is determined by the 
agency which is responsible for the production of a given section. 
In the case of the example which you have before you; the Transporta- 
tion Corps determines the interval at which this must be revised, and 
that interval varies with the different agencies who are responsible 
for the publication of the different sections. 


AVAILABILITY OF PUBLICATIONS 





Mr. Forp. Suppose a combat should develop overnight in this area, 
would there be copies of this available in sufficient numbers for the 
personnel that are interested? 

Major Ko.s. Yes, sir, published sections would all be in the hands 
of the most interested agencies, and all the major commands, and staff 
sections within the Army, and other national agencies are on the 
distribution list of this item. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is readily available? 

Major Kots. Yes, sir. 

General Scuow. For example, there is a file on all of these on the 
countries which are of direct interest in SHAPE headquarters, that is, i 
in the United States National Military Representatives Office. They q 
are not available to all nationals in the headquarters, but they are 
available in the headquarters, so that in the event of an emergency, 
it would require a certain amount of declassification for the non- 
Americans to make use of them, but they are available in the head- 
quarters right now. 

Mr. Miter. I notice on the top of this that this is chapter 3, for 
example, section 32, and the title is “Highway” and they have other 
numbers. Is what I am holding here entirely an Army product? 

General Scuow. That is the Army contribution, yes. 

Mr. Miter. It says, “Army” up here. 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. That fits in with other related data which is supplied 
by other agencies on the same subject, and goes to make up the overall 
volume; is that it? 

Genéral Scuow. Not contributions in the transportation field; no, 
sir. 

The Transportation Corps of the Army does this section [indicating], 
and the State Department contributes a political chapter. . 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, this is complete, and so far as the 
subject matter is concerned, that is an Army responsibility. 4 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Somebody else who has the responsibility of another 
department would have another chapter, and if it bore on that same 
locality or nation, it would be in another chapter in the same book? 
General Scnow. Yes, sir. 


CLASS B HANDBOOK 


Major Kotr. This is an example of what we call the Class B Hand- 
book, and this is again an Army product. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





Major Kotz. This handbook covers quartermaster items of weap- 
ons and equipment. Mr. Miller, I believe, remarked this morning 
about how some of our intelligence products may be used by the indi- 
vidual in the field. 

Here is a good example of something that will go down through the 
chain of command and which will be used at almost all levels of com- 
mand, including the lowest levels. 

Mr. Mier. I take it that your information is not limited at all 
to purely military matters. 

For instance, there have been in the newspapers articles recently 
about a much faster and better oil drill that the Russians are supposed 
to have developed. Would the story of that, for example, if it were 
new to you, be something that would be looked into by one of your 
agencies? 

“Major Kots. Are you referring to the national intelligence survey 
now or to any of these products? 

Mr. Miuurr. I am talking now about the G—2 operation that we 
have been discussing under these various agencies. In other words, 
would one of these agencies be interested in a bigger and better oil 
drill, for example? 

Major Kous. I think we would be interested only from the stand- 
point of military application or its relationship to something with 
military application. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, “POL” is important. 

Major Koxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And it is on the fringe of that. 

Major Ko.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. But on the other hand, if it is a new mechanical con- 
cept it might have strong military applications, too. 

Major Kos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I just happened to think of that because I have read 
about it in the papers. Would your experts look into reports of that 
kind and evaluate them and find out what they could about them? 

Major Koxs. I think at least two groups of them would, the Corps 
of Engineers for its applicability to construction and also the trans- 
portation people from the standpoint of pipelines and, perhaps, the 
Quartermaster Corps from the standpoint of overall petroleum in- 
terests, would pick the matter up. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that this publication is dated February 1951. 
Do we have anything that is more current than this? 

Major Kots. That is the latest section published, the latest NIS 
section for that particular area. 

Mr. Forp. Would it not be hazardous to base any military opera- 
tions upon a publication as old as this? 

Major Kots. There is a considerable timelag between the time 
maintenance is started and the time a revision is published. There 
is a definite weak point there, I suppose. However, the Transporta- 
tion Corps can be assumed to have revised information readily at 
hand that could be produced on a crash basis, because maintenance 
within their own agency is constant. 

Mr. Forp. It just seems to me that something as old as this is, 
relatively speaking, would not be too useful, unless you had something 
that was right up to date, which could likewise be disseminated to 
the parties who are interested. 
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Major Kot. I have to agree on that point, sir. 

It might be pointed out, however, that transportation items, and 
geographic items, are not subject to very rapid change, not so rapid, 
for instance, as, perhaps, developments in electronics, and not so 
rapidly as developments in some other important technical fields. 

Mr. Forp. I was thinking particularly about the production of 
certain vehicles. I imagine that their production of all of the ve- 
hicles listed here would be infinitely greater than those we see before 
us in this booklet. 

Major Koxs. That is quite true. 

Mr. Forp. But that would have quite an impact on any military 
operations which we might undertake. 

Just for curiosity’s sake, could you let us know if there is something 
more up to date in this particular field concerning specific countries? 

Major Ko ps. Yes, sir; I shall be very glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The 1951 edition of section 32, NIS 26, is the latest published. A considered 
appraisal of the entire highway picture in the subject country has led the Army 
Transportation Corps to decide that revision of the highway section is not war- 
ranted until fiscal year 1958. This position is based on the following: 

(a) The normal requirements of planners for a current appraisal of the highways 
in the subject country can be satisfied by using the 1951 publication. This 
section is approximately 75 percent current in spite of its publication date. 

(b) Changes to the existing publication, or additions in the form of new infor- 
mation, are carded and maintained in the Army Transportation Corps. There- 
fore, an up-to-the-minute picture of highway conditions is av_i'able in the event 
more timely information is necessary. ( 

(c) Highways play a minor part in the transportation pictue the subject 
country. Officials there do not place the same emphasis on highways as we do 
in the United States. Consequently, there is little highway construction going 
on in comparison to that in the United States. 

(d) The paucity of information on new highway construction obtainable by 
United States collection agencies does not warrant the expenditure of funds 
merely to publish a highway section with a more current publication date. 

Motor-vehicle production is specifically covered in the economic portion of the 
NIS and is only incidentally mentioned in section 32. Department of the Army 
has recently submitted 1955 statistics on motor-vehicle production to the agency 
responsible for producing the economic portion, for the purpose of incorporating 
this new information in a scheduled revision. 


USABILITY OF MAPS 


Mr. Stxes. What about the usability of the maps? 

Major Kors. Each of the NIS sections published have maps in 
them which are applicable to that particular section. 

In addition to that, there is chapter IX in each NIS on each area, 
and in that chapter, you have a complete index of the maps which 
are available, the map surveys that have been run throughout history 
and an evaluation of them. 

Mr. Srxes. Are these modern up-to-date maps? 

Major Koxs. The ones in the sections? 

Mr. Srxus. Yes. 

Major Koxs. They were the most up to date at the time that these 
were published; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Even though they were the most up to date at the time 
these were published, the maps themselves may have been made 30 
or 40 years ago. 
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General Scnow. The basic map, Mr. Chairman, is no doubt an 
old map. The information which is superimposed on the map, such 
as highways, railway lines, and so forth, represent the most recent 
data. 

The basic map is not a true military map in that sense, sir. 


SIGNAL CORPS COUNTRY STUDY 


Major Kos. Here is this country study produced by the Signal 
Corps, the particular country I need not mention. 

This is a partial answer to Mr. Ford’s point about beimg up to date. 

This study is a little more detailed, and it covers, in digest form, 
most of the information available on that particular country, and all 
of the information within the field of that particular agency. 

These things [indicating] complement one another. 

Mr. Forp. I should think you would have a loose-leaf setup like 
the various services which are available to lawyers and to CPA’s. 

Major Kous. Such as we have in handbooks? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, something of that sort. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EVALUATION OF INFORMATION FOR PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Minter. How much authentication do you require of the in- 
formation that goes into these publications before you incorporate it 
into one of these documents? 

Do you put in there information that has not been fully confirmed, 
but which is considered reasonably accurate, or is there any way of 
classifying the firmness of anything that a person might read in there? 
Do you have grades of reliability? 

Major Kolb. We do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. How does that appear in there? That is, suppose 
you know there is a certain gun and you have a picture of it, and you 
have, perhaps, the plans for it. That is firm. You have seen it. 
Then you have reason to believe that there is a similar gun of a different 
caliber. You may have pretty good reason to think that there is 
one, and if so, that it would look like this. However, in one case it 
is a known fact and in the other case it is a soundly believed fact, but 
it is not authenticated. Does that go into your publication or do you 
just put in the first gun? 

Major Koxs. I do not believe you will find an evaluation of the 
intelligence in the national intelligence survey. 

Here we rely on the judgment of the analyst who produced it, plus 
the judgment of his supervisor who screens it through the mill to 
publication. 

In the Army Technical Intelligence Bulletin, you will find that often 
there is a paragraph which indicates where this came from, that it 
may or may not be true, but that there is a degree of reliability to this 
information. You will find that in that type of publication. 


INTELLIGENCE REVIEW 


This last example I have is the Intelligence Review. It, again, is a 
periodic document, covering, for the most part, current intelligence 
items in a little more formal form. 
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This gets a wider distribution than the Army Technical Intelligence 
Bulletin. 

This is very similar in makeup to this other one but the distribution 
of it is considerably different. 

Again, you will find remarks in there which qualify a good deal of 
the information contained therein as to its reliability. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INTELLIGENCE REVIEW 


Mr. Sixes. What is the distribution of this magazine? 

Major Ko xs. It gets extensive distribution within the Army and a 
rather wide exterior distribution. I am not personally familiar with 
its dissemination list. However, I can get that information for you 
if you would like to have it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The Intelligence Review, prepared by the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, 
Department of the Army, is printed and distributed bimonthly in approximately 
1,400 copies to the following agencies: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AGENCIES: 
Assistant for Civil Defense 
Weapons System Evaluation Group 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project 
Correspondence Control 
Petroleum Logistics Division 
State-Defense Military Information Control Committee 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEES AND AGENCIES: 
Director, Joint Staff 
Joint Intelligence Group 
Joint Subsidiary Activities Division 
Joint Technical Intelligence Subcommittee Staff 
Inter-American Defense Board (United States representative) 
Joint Strategic Plans Group 
Joint Logistics Plans Group 
Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency 
Joint Advanced Study Committee 
Standing Group, NATO (United States representative) 
Military Staff, United Nations (United States representative) 
Joint Committee on Progress of Military Assistance 
Joint Staff Survey Committee 
Department of Army agencies: 
Office of the Secretary of the Army 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower and Reserve Forces 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Civil-Military Affairs 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics 
Director, Research and Development 
Chief, Legislative Liaison 
General Counsel 
Chief of Staff 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Military Operations 
Chief, Psychological Warfare 
Chief, Civil Affairs-Military Government 
Chief, Military History 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics 
The Surgeon General 
Chief of Ordnance 
Chief of Engineers 
The Quartermaster General 
Chief of Transportation 
Chief Signal Officer 





Department of Army agencies— Continued 
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Chief Chemical Officer 

Army Map Service 

White Sands Signal Agency 
Chief, Research and Development 
Comptroller of the Army 

The Judge Advocate General 

The Inspector General 

Army Security Agency 


Continental Army Command: 


Headquarters, Continental Army Command 
Liaison Office, Continental Army Command Boards: 
No. 1. Fort Sill 
No. 2. Fort Knox 
No. 3. Fort Benning 
No. 4. Fort Bliss 
No. 5. Fort Bragg 
No. 6. Camp Rucker 
Arctic Test Branch, Alaska 
Military District of Washington 
All Zone of Interior armies, corps, and divisions 


Army Antiaircraft Command: 


Headquarters, Army Antiaircraft Command 
Ist, 2d, 5th, 6th Antiaircraft Regional Commands 
Central Antiaircraft Regional Command 


Schools and centers: 


National War College 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces 

Air University 

Air War College 

Command and General Staff College 

United States Military Academy 

Director, Intelligence School, United States Army, Europe 
Arctic Indoctrination School 

Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School and Center 
Artillery and Guided Missile School and Center 
Armored School and Center 

Infantry School and Center 

Engineer School and Center 

Ordnance School 

Psychological Warfare School 

Transportation School 

Army Security Agency School 

Army Language School 


Oversea commands: 


Commander in Chief, Alaska 

United States Army, Alaska 
Commander in Chief, Caribbean 
Commander in Chief, Far East 

Army Forces Far East-United States Army Eighth (Rear Headquarters) 
Strategic Operations Force, Far East 
Joint Task Force 7.2 

United States Army, Pacific 
Commander in Chief, Europe 

United States Army, Europe 

Support Operations Task Force, Europe 
10th Special Forces Group, Europe 
United States Army Forces, Antilles 
Iceland Defense Force 

Southern Europe Task Force 


Oversea special representatives: 
United States National Representative, Supreme Headquarters Allied 


Powers, Europe 
United States Special Representative, Europe 
Special Assistant Chief of Staff, Allied Forces, Southern Europe 
United States Liaison Officer, Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic 





































































Other services and agencies: 
Department of State 
International Cooperation Administration 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Military Liaison to the Atomic Energy Commission 
Operations Coordinating Board 
National Security Agency 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Information Agency 
Operations Research Agency 
Office of Naval Intelligence 
Air Force Office of Intelligence 
National Indications Center 

Military staffs to foreign governments: 
All United States military attachés 
All United States Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
United States Army Missions to Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 

Guatemala, Liberia, Panama, and Paraguay 
United States Military Advisory Groups to Korea and Turkey 
Joint Military Advisory Groups (Army sections) to Greece, Thailand, and 
the Republic of the Philippines 

American Military Assistance Staff to Yugoslavia 

Mr. Sixes. It appears to be quite useful. 

Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. We are certainly fighting something more than Berbers 
and barbarians. 

Major Ko ps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And Mongolian hordes on ponies. 

Major Kos. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. They are good artillerymen. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. When it comes to field artillery, outside of the French, 
these fellows are good up to 155’s anyhow. You wonder why they are 
such good artillerymen as they do not seem to be the type at all. The 
Germans thought they were good in artillery. They were boys com- 
pared to these fellows. In the heavies, the Germans were better, but 
in the 3- and 6-inch howitzers, these boys were wonderful. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any intelligence on the ability of the 
Russians to maintain this beautiful stuff? 

They came rushing out of the Ural Mountains against the Germans 
with that second army that they had in reserve after they cut up the 
first army, and then when the Germans thought they had them licked, 
they came out with mobile equipment, troop carriers, tanks, and 
mobile artillery. It was a beautiful army. 

It smashed the Germans to smithereens on the first impact, but 
when the tanks stopped and they had trouble with the mechanism, 
that is what happened to the entire Russian counterattack. They 
could not service this equipment. 

As long as it was new, they were red hot, and they pushed the Ger- 
mans all over the lot, but the minute the time came when it was 
necessary to fix a gun or to fix a halftrack or to do a job on the motor, 
and all of that tinkering and repair business, that is where they 
collapsed, or where the army did, and all of this hardware was laying 
all over the lot, stuff that any American boy 16 years old could have 
repaired with chewing gum, a rubber band, and a piece of wire. They 
had these magnificent pieces of hardware laying all over the Russian 








steppes for hundreds of square miles and actually there was nothing 
very much the matter with it except that they did not know what to 
do with a spark plug. What about that? Where have they gone 
since those days? 

Major Kos. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any further questions? 

That has been quite informative; thank you very much. 
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Colonel Grerser. Are you ready to proceed with 2151, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Sixus. Yes, please. 

Colonel Gretser. Subproject 2151 carries the funds for field in- 
telligence and counterintelligence operations in the military district 
of Washing.on, continenial armies, and oversea commands. 

This is a new subproject, bringing within budget program 2100 
activities which were previously supported from other budget pro- 
grams. 

The bulk of the funds are for the pay of civilian employees attached 
to intelligence and counterintelligence units, the travel of pe wrsonnel 
assigned or attached to such units, and reimbursements to the Civil 
Service Commission for personnel security investigations of ‘ivilinn 
employees, performed by field offices of the Commission at the request 
of Army commanders. The agreement under which the Civil Service 
Commission performs these investigations was entered into between 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chairman of the Commission in 
April 1955. The number of completed investigations billed by the 
Commission rose from an initial low of 21 in May 1955 to a high of 
332 in December 1955. Costs, which are recomputed each month, 
have varied from $235 to $250 per case. The estimate for fiscal year 
1957 is based on an average of 300 cases per month at $250 per case, 

For fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $6.9 million for this sub- 
project, a decrease of about $31,000 from fiscal year 1956. The 
decrease is attributable primarily to the net effect of the with- 
drawal of the Army from Austria, and the increase in civil service 
reimbursements. 

That concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2151. 
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Mr. Fioop. The decrease of $31,000 is the result of the Austrian 
Treaty? You are figuring that one awfully close. 

Colonel Grerser. No, sir, I said: 

The decrease is attributable primarily to the net effect of the withdrawal of 
the Army from Austria, and the increase in civil service reimbursements. 

In other words, we take the Austrian amount out of the budget 
and put back in the increased civil service reimbursements and the 
net amount comes out a $31,000 decrease. 

Mr. Fioop. I am always gun shy when a witness talks about $26 
million and then shows me a $31,000 decrease. You become suspi- 
cious about that. This just happened? 
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Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir, it just happened. There are, of course, 
minor increases and decreases in the whole program. However, the 
two major ones are the withdrawal from Austria and the Civil Service 
reimbursements, and when we came out at the end, it just happened 
to be a $31,000 difference overall. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that complete your statement? 

Colonel Gretser. That completes my statement with respect to 
subproject 2151. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rixey. I notice that you are asking for slightly less money this 
year than you estimated last year. 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Why is that? 

Colonel GretserR. Well, it is primarily, as I said, due to the with- 
drawal of the Army from Austria. There are, of course, some other 
decreases in this subproject, but the Civil Service Commission reim- 
bursements are going up. ‘There are some minor differences through- 
out the program in the overall amount for 1957, and it just happens to 
come out $31,000 less than for the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Ritey. Has this operation more or less leveled off? Or, is it 
increasing, or will it increase? 

Colonel GretseEr. I do not believe it will increase. In other words, 
this year will be the first year that we will have segregated accurate 
costs in this subproject. Our amounts for the fiscal year 1955 were 
amounts which were transferred from other programs, based on cost 
estimates. This subproject was only transferred into this program 
in 1956. At the end of the year, we will have isolated the actual costs 
in this subproject to serve as a basis for future budgeting. 

However, I do not anticipate any large additional requirements 
unless we add another major command to the Army or something of 
that kind, which is not foreseen at this time. 

Mr. Rirey. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. That all sounds fine, but I do not know what we are 
talking about. Is this a subtitle of 2100 or what is it? 

Colonel Gretser. This is subproject 2151. 
Mr. Fioop. What does it do? 


OPERATIONAL EXPENSES OF THE INTELLIGENCE UNITS 


Colonel Gretser. This primarily pays for the operational expenses 
of the intelligence and counterintelligence units which function under 
the major commands both in the United States and overseas. 

Mr. F.Loop. It provides funds for the functions of the intelligence 
units? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir; for the operation of the intelligence units. 

Mr. Fioop. What does it pay for? 

Colonel Gretser. It pays for the salaries of civilian employees at- 
tached to those units and for the travel performed by unit personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. We have an Army command in Paris and there is an 
intelligence unit with the Army command in Paris, and there are 
indigenous French employees there. 
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Colonel Gretser. Maybe there are indigenous employees and also 
some Americans. 

Mr. Fioop. And you pay for them also? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If anybody in that outfit is running around Europe or 
any place, you pay for that? 

Colonel GretsEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What else? 

Colonel Gretser. And for Civil Service Commission reimburse- 
ments. That is what this comprises. 

Mr. Fioop. This is for pay and travel and housekeeping? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir—it contributes a little for housekeeping. 

Mr. Foon. It is pay and travel? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And the number of dollars required is determined by 
the number of people vou have emploved and how much they travel? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And if there is anything the matter with it, it is because 
you have too many people for the job you are trying to do, or they are 
running around too much for the work they are supposed to, is that it? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the only control you have over the deal? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have much to say about that at the com- 
mand level? 

Colonel GretserR. No. All we can do in the case of the ne 
estimates is merely to show a compar ison across the fiscal yea 

Mr. Fioop. A rule of reason? 

Colonel GretsrrR. Yes, and make the commander explain why his 
travel goes substantially up, or down, which he can generally do. 

Mr. Forp. These people included under project 2151 are the 
individuals who collect the data which go to this other group we 
discussed this morning; is that right? 

Colonel Grerser. The units ‘with which they serve would be 
largely collecting agencies, or in some cases, counterintelligence 
agencies which are engaged i in another type of work. 

“Mr. Forp. They are the people that primarily provide the data 
which end up in these publications? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, they supply a great deal of it. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Stxkes. You may proceed. 

Colonel GretserR. Subproject 2152 entitled ‘Industrial security,” 
carries the funds for the security clearance of United States industrial 
plants performing or bidding on classified contracts, where such 
responsibility is assigned to De partment of the Army. This function 
should not be confused with physical plant protection which is some- 
times referred to as industrial security, but is officially termed ‘“in- 
dustrial defense.”’ 

This is also a new subproject, designed to transfer the costs involved 
to budget program 2100, since industrial security is considered to be 
properly a part of the intelligence program. 

These funds are almost entirely utilized for the pay and travel of 
inspectors who visit industrial plants initially bidding on classified 
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contracts, and periodically thereafter, for the purpose of assuring 
that procedures within such plants for handling classified material, 
controlling visitors, and obtaining emplovee security clearances, meet 
acceptable standards. 

For fiscal year 1957, we are requesting $946,000, the same amount 
as programed for this purpose in fiscal year 1956. It is believed that, 
in the absence of an unforeseen upswing in the number of classified 
contracts or changes in security criteria, these costs should remain 
about level from year to year. 

That concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2152. 


EXPLANATION OF CATEGORY 


Mr. Ritey. Would you clear that up a bit for the committee, 
Colonel, either off or on the record. Tell me just what you do in this 
category. 

Colonel Grerser. Yes. Actually, I do not think that anything 
has to be off the record on this project. This has primarily to do with 
the inspection of industrial premises that are working on classified 
contracts for the armed services, to determine that their handling of 
certain classified material which is turned over to them is proper, in 
order that they may execute their contract, and that their measures of 
protection of that material, their control of visitors and so on, meets 
acceptable security standards. That is primarily what the program 
is for. 

Mr. FLoop. Give us a couple of examples. Where is the problem? 
Here is plant A making small ammunition of some kind. One of your 
boys wanders in. What is he worried about? What is he going to 
look for? Let me add a second point, and you can answer the second 
part first. 


What are your requirements in plant A who have such a contract. 
Tell us what are your basic security requirements that this fellow is 
going to see. What do you want the plant to do with the security 
stuff, the charts, the maps, and so forth? 

Colonel Gretrser. Well, they have to keep them properly safe- 
cuarded. 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean? 

Colonel Gretser. Which means that they have to be in locked 
rooms secured by a certain type of lock. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have minimum requirements, and when you 
turn the plans over to this fellow do you say, ““These are the minimum 
requirements that you must mect?” Do you tell them that, or do 
you let them figure that out?” 

Colonel Grerser. There are regulations to that effect. 

General Scuow. The plant is inspected to insure that they have the 
necessary facilities before they are entrusted with any classified 
documents. 

Mr. FLoop. And that is the job of one of the men in this section? 

General Scuow. Yes, before they can even bid we make sure that 
they have proper security safeguards for their plant. 

Mr. FLoop. He was talking about a room. What is the rest of the 
cloak and dagger requirement on this? 
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General Scuow. He has to have a security room for filing, or 
securing the specifications and blueprints. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you mean by a “security room’’? 

General Scuow. A room that cannot be entered by every passerby 
that may be walking by the door; that it has the necessary three 
combination lock filing cabinet in it for insurance; that it has the 
proper civilian guards on the plant who have been properly screened 
and meet the minimum standards for personnel to be employed in 
the plant. 

Mr. Fioop. What does he do when he comes back? They are in 
production. They have the room, the safe, the lock. Then what 
does de do? 

Colonel Gretser. He has to make a report on what he finds at the 
plant. If the security standards are not adequate, action must be 
taken either to get them out of the classified business, or see that 
their standards are raised to an acceptable point. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that ever happen? 

Colonel BarNnaBy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you one of those fellows? 

Colonel BArNABy. Yes. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you do? 


PLANT INSPECTORS 


Colonel BArNasy. As the General and Colonel Gretser have pointed 
out, that is a part of their job. There are different criteria and 
different standards for the different classifications of the information. 

For example, on a recurring basis, the plant must be inspected by 
one of our inspectors at least once a year if it has confidential material 
on hand; every 6 months if it has secret and every 3 months if it has 
top-secret material. These inspectors also go out to assure that there 
is proper accountability for the material in the hands of the facility. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these inspectors civilians or your people? 

Colonel Barnasy. They are civilians. They are trained inspectors. 

Mr. FLoop. You run the show? 

Colonel Barnary. Well, I have the policy desk in the Pentagon. 
We have an operating division in G-2. It generally runs the show, 
as you put it. Then in each Army area and in the Military District 
of Washington there is an industrial security division. That is headed 
up by an officer. In some Army areas, there are also regional offices 
to put them close to the center of the industrial facilities for which they 
are responsible. 

Mr. F.ioop. This is separate and distinct from the guards and the 
police? 

Colonel Barnary. Yes. On our initial inspection of the plant 
however, that is taken into consideration. 

Mr. FLoop. Who imposes the conditions for a wire fence and 
searchlights, if that is necessary? Is that a part of your deal? 

Colonel Barnasy. That is a part of it; yes. Also, that is mostly 
handled by the Provost Marshal General, who works closely in that 
field. He is responsible for the plant security, you might say. We 
are responsible for the safeguarding of the mformation procedurewise 
within the plant. The locks on the safes, for example, come under 
the Counterintelligence Corps. We are responsible for clearing the 
individuals. 
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Mr. Fioop. Would you have access to this other security group, 
the electronics security group? Do you ever run checks on the 
manager’s office, or do you run checks for bugs around the rooms? 
Do you ever do any of that? 

Colonel BarnaBy. No, sir.- That is not within our purview. 

General Scoow. That does not fall within their purview. 

Mr. FLtoop. Do you ever have an occasion to say that should 
be done? 

Colonel BarNnaBy. We can recommend it; yes. If we, in our 
inspection come upon a place where that should be done, we can 
recommend it. 

Mr. Fioop. It strikes me in this year of 1956 we have these men 
going around doing that job worrying about a piece of paper, yet we 
are advised that somebody can sit down at the corner store three 
blocks away with some gimmick and get the whole thing anyhow. 
I presume that you are as concerned about the plant and industrial 
areas as you are concerned about screening these long-haired people 
in the area around there? 

Colonel Barnasy. Very definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you do that? 

Colonel BARNABYy. Yes; that is done. 

Mr. Foon. Sitting up here where we sit, frequently we discover 
too late in the middle of the war that was not done; somebody forgot 
to do that, and everybody feels very bad. We never have a war but 
that something like that does not happen I am just wondering with 
one section telling us how really good they are with all of this Buck 
Rogers business, and all they have you doing is running around 
doing something that they did during the Civil War, only better, just 
how good you all are. You have access to these other people if you 
want them? 

Colonel Barnasy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And that has been done? 

Colonel Barnasy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever cancel a contract because you people 
did not like what was being done. 

Colonel BArnNasy. We have withdrawn a clearance on a facility, 
for example, because they did not comply with our regulations. 
After inspecting them and pointing out their deficiencies they still do 
not comply, a clearance is withdrawn, and if a clearance is withdrawn 
classified information cannot be put in the plant. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not playing a game? 

Colonel Barnasy. No, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It is really working? Is it working today? 

Colonel Barnaspy. Yes; one happened about 2 weeks ago. 


CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 


Mr. Stxes. You may proceed, Colonel Gretser. 

Colonel Grerser. Subproject 2153 supports a special classified 
activity. 

(Statement off the record.) 

That concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2153. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much. 
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MAJ. GEN. W. 8. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. JOHN S. UPHAM, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

COL. FREDERICK W. GIBB, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION AND 
TRAINING, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 

COL. JOHN C. DAMON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

COL. STURE A. ANSEL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

COL. WILL D. JOSLIN, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

LT. COL. CARL E. BOBO, JR., OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. HARRIS C. EICHEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. WENDELL P. KNOWLES, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEORGE E. RENAULT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. CHARLES HOUFF, CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 

DR. ROLFE L. ALLEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 

ROBERT K. HERZ, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 

NEUMAN C. KERNDT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS 

MORRIS M. GOLDBERG, ARMY FORCES INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY 

CAPT. JOHN lL. NALER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 


Direct obligations by or and re 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate Actual an of | Estimate, 








No. Project sear tial fiscal year ea ze | fiscal year 
| year 1955 1956 Dec. 31, 1955 1957 
2211 | Replacement training centers and train- 
ing divisions (except medical) - --...-- $2, 809, 295 | 8, 553, , 000 _ 82, 354, 769 4, 555, 000 
a | Combat arms schools. -.......-.-.------| 7,557,171 | 11, 216, 000 i: 276, 542 ~ 10,812, 000 
2 | Administrative service schools.---- 1, 754, 855 L 778, 000 | 812, 497 | 1, 766, 000 
2233 | Technical service schools (except med- 
| SEE a a ee ie 15, 229, 624 17, 920, 000 8, 831, 242 17, 343, 000 
2224 | Language schools._....._.-...._.------- 2,442,509 | 3, 349, 000 1, 661, 900 3, 150, 000 
2225 | Command and General Staff Colle ge... 907, 973 994, 000 496, 320 | 990, 000 
2226 | Army War College________-- ares 397, 954 532, 000 217, 969 | 530, 000 
2227 | Other schools.................------ J 2, 168, 223 2, 502, 000 612, 563 2, 270, 000 
Subtotal, proje DM co ccnesohutiaa 30, 458, 309 38, 291, 000 18, 909, 033 36, 861, 000 
2231 Miscellaneous training bvtus ; 10, 392, 506 10, 240, 600 5, 954, 836 9, 890, 000 


2241 | Tuition at civilian institutions (other | 
than medical) - ia tenwwainew edges wae 542, 919 1, 599, 000 326, 254 5, 471, 000 





Direct obligations by project and subproject- 


Project 


DA directed exercises __- 

Local command and technical service 
exercises 

Troop test exercises 


Subtotal, project 2250_- 
| Training aids 


Training films 
Training publications »_- 


2261 
2262 
2263 


Subtotal, project 2260 


Army service school TDY 
| medical) 


| Other school TDY (except medical) 


(except 


Subtotal, project 2270 
United States Military Academy 


Total, program 2200 (excluding 
installation support) 
| Installation support services 


President's budget 


NoteE.—The obligations through Dec. 


ments; conversely, 
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Actual, fiscal 


year 1955 


$5, 197, 100 


3, 563, 688 
, 502, 680 


-Continued 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1956 


Actual as of 
Dec. 


$21, 5 
3, 
a5 


40,000 | $14, 
25, 400 


3 717, 078 
644, 000 1, 


279, 248 


31, 1955 


161, 693 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$9, 135, 000 


4. 030, 000 
6, 780, 000 





13, 23, 468 


4,015, 998 


4, 894, 397 | 
2, 675, 167 | 


11, 585, 562 


7, 296, 430 


2, 421, 106 | 


9, 717, 
2, 887, 431 


81, 
120, 8. 


202, 


657, 026 
859, 130 


516, 156 


536 | 


217, 633, 000. 


32, 509, 400 16, 158, 019 


6, 272, 400° 
3, 979, 000 | 
2, 500, 000 


2, 187, 537 


12, 751, 400 


4, 809, 969 


12, 658, 000 
4, 032, 000 


2, 987, 689 


16, 690, 000 
3, 079, 600 


4, 195, 124 
1, 543, 322 


vee 


118, 714, 000 
98, 919, 000 


104, 411, 738 


1,273, 149 | 


1, 349, 283 | 


1, 207, 435 | 


54, 251, 326 | 
50, 160, 412 





19, 945, 000 


8, 770, 000 
4, 020, 000 
2’ 470, 000 


15, 260, 000 


13, 700, 000 
4, 968, 000 


18, 668, 000 
3, 350, 000 


114, 000, 000 
98, 800, 000 


212 , 800, 000 


31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse - 
the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 


The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Actual, 
fise2] vear 
1955 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1956 


of Dee. 31 
1955 


1 

| 

Actual, as | 

Project 


$202, 516, 156 | 
9, 427 


7, 25 


Total ‘ $217, 633, 000 
Reimbursements. 


Deutschemark - __- 


$212, 800, 000 
10, 937, 000 


| $104, 411, 738 | 
8, 197, 000 | 
‘a 279, 445 


410 | 107, 691, 183 | 


Total _- 211, 943, 225, 830, 000 223, 737, 000 


Mr. Mr. Flood, will you 
proceed with the hearing. 

General Lawron. We are prepared to present program 2200, 
“Training.” 

I would like to introduce the principal witness, Maj. Gen. John S. 
Upham, Jr., Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 


SIKEs. act as chairman of the committee and 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Urnam. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the overall objective 
of the Army training program is to ‘support the Chief of Statf’s ex- 
pressed policy that the Army in conjunction with the other services 
must develop the military strength necessary to deter war or to be 
victorious in war if the deterrent fails. The specific objectives of the 
Army’s training program are: 


SPECIFIC TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


First: To attain and maintain the combat readiness of Army forces 
deployed overseas and those forces stationed in the United States 
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which are designated for immediate reinforcement of overseas com- 
mands in the event of emergency. 

Second: To train individual and unit replacements required to main- 
tain the strength and quality of operating forces overseas and at home. 

Third: To assist and supervise Reserve component training, and 
provide training support beyond the capabilities of the Reserve units. 

Fourth: To maintain and operate a training base geared to current 
requirements and, through the use of Reserve component units, capable 
of rapid expansion in case of national emergency. 

Fifth: To conduct troop tests for the purpose of experimenting with, 
testing and evaluating new technical equipment, tactical doctrine and 
organizational concepts in order to integrate them into the Army when 
appropriate. 

In executing our program of training to achieve the foregoing ob- 
jectives it is essential that we take cognizance of new developments in 
Army organizational and employment concepts. ‘These new concepts 
stem from the advent of an Army delivery system for atomic weapons 
as a part of the field army’s weapons system. I will first discuss the 
development of these concepts and their relationship to training. 


NEW ARMY ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT CONCEPTS 


During the last few years the Army has been testing various organ- 
izational and tactical concepts in order to determine how best to fight 
on the atomic battlefield. In the infantry division training test, Ex- 
ercise Follow Me, and the armored division training test, Exercise Blue 

solt, we tested a new organization of these units designed for atomic 

warfare. In the Sagebrush maneuver we had further opportunity to 
test these concepts in a more advanced form. We are evaluating the 
results of Sagebrush, and concrete recommendations will emerge. The 
tests have been fruitful. The 3d Infantry Division and the Ist 
Armored Division are now organized as prototypes of the divisions of 
the future. In 1956 the Army plans to organize the 101st Airborne 
Division on a new basis, and test its structure just as we did that of the 
ist Armored and 3d Infantry Divisions. 

The training required to produce and maintain our Army is a tre 
mendous task. The large turnover in personnel increases the difficul- 
ties of the task. The problem is further complicated by the growing 
complexity of our weapons. This is no longer an Army of riflemen, 
clerks, cooks, and cannoneers alone. The artillery gunner of World 
War IT might have served any one of several weapons. Today the 
artillery gunner must specialize to serve the 280-millimeter atomic 

cannon, the Honest John rocket, the Nike and C orporal guided mis- 
siles, or any one of several other types of artillery. It requires 42 weeks 
of school training to qualify soldiers as maintenance specialists for 
Nike. The turret of our new M-48 tank is laden with dials, instru- 
ments, and switches similar to the panel of an airplane. In addition 
to training technicians to operate and maintain complicated equipment 
the individual soldier must be trained to survive and fight under con- 
ditions of extremes in climates and terrain. Our unit training must 
be conducted with imagination and foresight in realistic terms of our 
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best concepts of what future wars will be like. We must, through 
field exercises, learn and practice the best ways and means of sudden 
and precise application of combat power. We must also train to dis- 
perse rapidly without loss of control in order not to provide remunera- 
tive atomic targets to the enemy. Another of our big training tasks 
during peacetime is to train leaders and staff personnel to employ 
efficiently the modern weapons and techniques of war. In fact, we 
believe that in terms of combat readiness, training is indeed the great- 
est bargain on today’s security market. With the foregoing as ‘back- 
ground, I will discuss some of the specifics in regard to Army training. 


TRAINING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


With the ine reasing avail: ability of units possessing an atomic ca- 
pability, a higher degree of training will be required of both indi- 
viduals and units. To accomplish this we have incorporated atomic 
warfare training in appropriate courses at our Army service schools. 
In addition, courses have been established to provide specialized train- 
ing for selected individuals. The employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons has been incorporated into individual training and 
unit training at all echelons. The play of atomic weapons is included 
in field exercises and command post exercises where at all feasible. 
The incorporation of atomic weapons into our firepower system has 
created the need for additional training funds. Trained personnel 
are required for the storage, handling, and maintenance of the weap- 
ons, for the greater intelligence effort required and to provide the more 
extensive coordination and communications necessary to insure effec- 
tive and timely delivery of the missile at the target area. 


ARMY AVIATION TRAINING 


In the development of an Army with maximum effective firepower 
and mobility, Army aviation plays an extremely important role. It 
provides rapid mobility for the commander, the observer, the courier, 
the casualty, and the combat patrol; it permits rapid concentration or 
dispersion of forces regardless of terrain, and provides a means to 
supply and maintain these forces. In order to exploit to the maximum 
the most advanced knowledge in the aeronautical art, the Army main- 
tains the Army Aviation Center at Fort Rucker, Ala. In addition to 
exploring and developing tactical doctrine in the use of aircraft, the 
Army Aviation School, part of the center, provides tactical training of 
Army aviators. Primary flight training of our fixed-wing pilots is 
currently being conducted by the Air Force at Gary Air Force Base, 
San Marcos. Tex., and Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Ga. We hope to 
initiate this fiscal year, primary flight training for rotary-wing pilots 
through contract with a commercial concern. In fiscal year 1957, this 
training must be expanded to meet the growing needs of the Army. 
Additional funds for this purpose are included in the budget. 

Mr. Frioop. You are aware that the Air Force is going to give you 
an argument on the proposed contract training of rotary pilots? 

General UpHam. Yes. That is now up for decision, to see if it can- 
not be ironed out. I do not know what the results will be but I know 
that it is being considered—whether we will get the training or not. 
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TRAINING IN CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 


Whenever possible, civilian colleges and universities are utilized 
where a training requirement exists which can be better and more 
economically accomplished therein. Similarly, we utilize appropriate 
training programs of commercial and industr ial enterprises for special- 
ized training. Through these means we insure that selected personnel 
of the Army receive the best possible scientific and professional educa- 
tion and training. Only qualified personnel are selected to attend on 
the basis of actual requirements and these requirements are under con- 
tinuous review. No student is permitted to attend these schools solely 
for the purpose of raising his level of education. To insure proper 
utilization of students who attend civil schools for 20 weeks or longer, 
they are required to sign an agreement to remain on active duty fora 
minimum of 4 years after completion of training. During that period, 
the graduate must serve at least one tour of ¢ luty in a position utilizing 
the science or skills in which he has received specialized training. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the nature of that contract and how do you en- 
force it, if and when a problem arises ? 

General Upnam. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Herz. Do you mean, sir, if the officer wants to get out of the 
service but has a committed tour ? 

Mr. Foon. Y es. 

Mr. Herz. I believe, sir, he cannot actually leave the service. He is 
legally committed to the Army for that tour. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I believe that he can be released from the services under 
certain circumstances. I wish you would insert in the record at this 
point a listing of those circumstances. 

General UpHam. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

When an officer or enlisted man enters into an obligation to extend his period 
of service, or agrees not to resign, for any period of time as a consequence of hav- 
ing voluntered and been accepted for training in a civilian institution or facility, 
the commitment is irrevocable, as far as unilateral action by the individual is 
concerned. 

However, when strong and sound reasons for resignation or discharge from 
enlistment, which could not be foreseen at the time of the agreement arise, the 
individual may apply, through military channels, for relief from his obligation, 
stating the reasons justifying his action. If the justification is considered valid, 
and of sufficient importance, the individual may be released from his agreement 
for compassionate reasons, or for the good of the service of the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. When we speak of a student, we are speaking of a mili- 
tary student, are we not ? 

General Upnam. Yes. 

I have a chart to show you the steps that we go through in sending 
these individuals to school, how the requirements develop, what the 
procedure is, in the Department of the Army, then to school, and what 
we do with them afterwards. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record at this point the chart, or 
something similar to it? 

General UrnHam. Yes. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Fioop. What do you want to say about the chart? 

General Uruam. This shows in the upper left-hand side where your 
requirements are generated, either from major commands from chiefs 
of technical services requirements, or other using agency requirements. 

This requirement then goes to the Department of the Army where 
the overall total requirements are determined and anticipated. Then 
there is attrition, so our requirements are weeded out. When that is 
finished the contract is signed and the individual goes to school. He 
comes over here to the lower left-hand side of the chart where he is 
given a control assignment, a minimum of 3 years to, 1, scientific and 
technical military positions; 2, high level staff positions; 3, instructor 
positions at USMA and service schools; and 4, research and develop- 
ment laboratories and activities, depending upon the course that he 
takes, 

Mr. Forp. Are these for just officers, or for both officers and enlisted 
men ¢ 

General Urnam. These are primarily for officers. I believe that a 
few enlisted men get in, but it is primarily for officers. 

Mr. Herz. There are no enlisted men in the long courses. There are 
enlisted men in the short courses, but not the courses that result in a 
master or doctor’s degree. 

Mr. Forn. By a long course you mean what ? 

Mr. Herz. Twenty weeks or more. 

Mr. Forp. These 20-week courses do not lead to a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree ? 

Mr. Herz. All those courses that do lead to such a degree are longer 
than 20 weeks. Twenty weeks is just a dividing line between the short 
and the long. 

General Urnam. For instance, they send some instructors to summer 
school courses for about 6 weeks. 

Mr. Forp. That does not fall within the long course definition ? 

General Urnam. No, sir. 


TRAINING IN GUIDED MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


From the standpoint of the immediate defense of the Continental 
United States in the event of all-out war, one of our most important 
training functions is in the field of guided missiles. The most effective 
surface-to-air weapon available today is the Army NIKE missile. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you insist on that in view of the Navy’s Taros? 

General Urnam. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. From what the Navy says, through their public relations 
department, TaLos is about to be operational very shortly. 

General Urram. Until they can convince me of it—— 

Mr. Froop. You may proceed. 

General Upnam. The Army’s NIKE missile system is capable of en- 
gaging and destroying anv aircraft presently available or known to 
be planned for the foreseeable future. Units of the Army Antiaircraft 
Command are being converted to and trained in the use of Nrkr. In 
addition. new NIKE battalions are being activated and assigned to that 
command. Training of kev personnel for these units is conducted at 
the Antiaireraft and Guided Missile Center, Fort Bliss, Tex. The 
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phasing of individuals to this training is regulated so that all missile 
men designated for assignment to a particular battalion complete 
training at approximately the same time. After completion of in- 
dividual training, a battalion “package” is constituted. These men 
then train together for an additional 2 months on the equipment 
which will accompany them to their battalion position. Operational 
readiness of NIKE units is attained and maintained by on-site training 
and annual service practice firing in the Fort Bliss area. Per sonnel 
for Ordnance support units are trained at the Ordnance Guided 
Missile School, Huntsville, Ala. 

Training in the Army’s surface-to-surface missile, the Corporal, is 
currently ‘conducted at Fort Bliss. Here Corporal battalions are 
activated and trained as complete units. These battalions undergo a 
16-week unit training cycle which includes service practice firing. It 
is planned to move this activity to Fort Sill, Okla., in fiscal year 1957 
so that all surface-to-surface artillery and missile training will be 
consolidated. This move is also necessary to provide additional facili- 
ties for programed expansion of surface-to-air missile training at 
Fort Bliss. 

The free rocket (Honest John) is of growing importance in our 
atomic weapons delivery system. While the control aspects of this 
weapon are not as complex as for the electronically guided missiles 
there are many operational problems not encountered with conven- 
tional artillery. The activation of additional Honest John units will 
have a considerable impact on our training effort at Fort Sill. 


RESERVE FORCES ACT TRAINING 


The implementation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the Army on 
October 3, 1955, initiated a 6-month training program for eligible en- 
listees of the Army Reserve and the National Guard. This ‘training 
is being conducted at existing Army training centers by members of 
the active Army. 

I would like to give you another chart that will show this. I believe 
if you will watch that chart as I read, it will e xplain the training. 

Mr. Forp. Do the ones that go to the service schools go to the basic 
unit training ? 

General Upnam. Yes; providing the school course is less than 13 
weeks, they join units in the general Reserve and do their basic unit 
training. 

All enlistees, regardless of their branch or duty assignment, are ini- 
tially trained in basic military subjects and the fundamentals of 
ground combat. When this basic combat training is completed in- 
dividuals are given advanced individual training that prepares them 
for the performance of duties peculiar to their respective branches or 
assignments. In the third, and last training phase, the trainees are 
given basic unit training during which they perform the individual 
duties for which they have been trained as members of teams, crews, 
squads, or units. 

As of March 2, 1956, approximately 4,900 personnel have entered 
this active duty training program. 

It is anticipated that enrollment in the program will increase as 
information concerning it becomes more widely disseminated and the 
objectives and advantages of the program are more clearly understood. 
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CODE OF CONDUCT TRAINING 


It was in the Korean conflict that our captured soldiers encountered 
for the first time extensive and organized use of brainwashing tech- 
niques as practiced by the Communists. Many of our soldiers were well 
able to withstand the insidious, cruel, and in many cases brutal tech- 
niques employed. Some could not and succumbed. As is usually the 
case, a great deal more was heard concerning those who yielded than 
about those who were steadfast and courageous. In any event, it was 
evident that our training program should include more specific and 
detailed instruction and indoctrination designed to inculcate in each 
member of the Army a sense of duty and devotion to God and country 
strong enough to sustain him through the ordeal of life as a prisoner of 
war. 

On October 7, 1955, the Army published a training circular imple- 
menting Executive Order 10631 which established the code of con- 
duct for members of the United States Armed Forces. This circular 
provides that every member of the Army will receive appropriate 
training in support of the code. 

I will issue to you now a chart which is posted around barracks 
in prominent places where the men will have a chance to see the code 
and read it during their spare time. They are also instructed on it 
as it explains features of the code. 

Mr. Froop. I think that we should have inserted at this point a 
copy of the code of conduct to which you refer. 

General Urnam. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CopE OF CONDUCT 
I 


I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces which guard my coun- 
try and our way of life. I am prepared to give my life in their defense. 
Explanation 

A member of the Armed Forces is always a fighting man. As such, it is his 
duty to oppose the enemies of the United States regardless of the circumstances 


in which he may find himself, whether in active participation in combat or as a 
prisoner of war. 


Ir 


I will never surrender of my own free will. If in command I will never sur- 
render my men while they still have the means to resist. 


Explanation 


As an individual, a member of the Armed Forces may never voluntarily sur- 
render himself. When isolated and he can no longer inflict casualties on the 
enemy, it is his duty to evade capture and rejoin the nearest friendly forces. 

The responsibility and authority of a commander never extends to the sur- 
render of his command to the enemy while it has power to resist or evade. When 
isolated, cut off, or surrounded, a unit must continue to fight until relieved, 
or able to rejoin friendly forces by breaking out or by evading the enemy. 


II 
If I am captured I will continue to resist by all means available. I will make 


every effort to escape and aid others to escape. I will accept neither parole nor 
special favors from the enemy. 
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Explanation 


The duty of a member of the Armed Forces to continue resistance by all means 
at his disposal is not lessened by the misfortune of capture. Article 82 of the 
Geneva Convention pertains. He will escape if able to do so and will assist others 
to escape. Parole agreements are promises given the captor by a prisoner of war 
upon his faith and honor, to fulfill. stated conditions, such as not to bear arms or 
not to escape, in consideration of special privileges, usually release from captivity 
or lessened restraint. He will never sign or enter into a parole agreement. 


IV 


If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep faith with my fellow prisoners. I will 
give no information or take part in any action which might be harmful to my 
comrades. If I am senior, I will take command. If not, I will obey the lawful 
orders of those appointed over me and will back them up in every way. 
Erplanation 


Informing or any other action to the detriment of a fellow prisoner is despicable 
and is expressly forbidden. Prisoners of war must avoid helping the enemy 
identify fellow prisoners who may have knowledge of particular value to the 
enemy, and may therefore be made to suffer coercive interrogation. 

Strong leadership is essential to discipline. Without discipline, camp organiza- 
tion, resistance and even survival may be impossible. Personal hygiene, camp 
sanitation, and care of sick and wounded are imperative. Officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the United States will continue to carry out their respon- 
sibilities and exercise their authority subsequent to capture. The senior line 
officer or noncommissioned officer within the prisoner-of-war camp or group of 
prisoners will assume command according to rank (or precedence) without regard 
to service. This responsibility and accountability may not be evaded. If the 
senior officer or noncommissioned officer is incapacitated or unable to act for any 
reason, command will be assumed by the next senior. If the foregoing organiza- 
tion cannot be effected, an organization of elected representatives, as provided 
for in articles 79-81, Geneva Conventions Relative to Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, or a covert organization, or both, will be formed. 


Vv 


When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war, I am bound to give only 
name, rank, service number, and date of birth. I will evade answering further 
questions to the utmost of my ability. I will make no oral or written statements 
disloyal to my country and its allies or harmful to their cause. 

Explanation 

When questioned, a prisoner of war is required by the Geneva Convention and 
permitted by this Code to disclose his name, rank, service number, and date of 
birth. A prisoner of war may also communicate with the enemy regarding his 
individual health or welfare as a prisoner of war and, when appropriate, on 
routine matter of camp administration. Oral or written confessions true or false, 
questionnaires, personal history statements, propaganda recordings and broad- 
casts, appeals to other prisoners of war, signatures to peace or surrender appeals, 
self-criticisms or any other oral or written communication on behalf of the enemy 
or critical or harmful to the United States, its allies, the Armed Forces, or other 
prisoners are forbidden. 

It is a violation of the Geneva Convention to place a prisoner of war under 
physical or mental torture or any other form of coercion to secure from him 
information of any kind. If, however, a prisoner is subjected to such treatment, 
he will endeavor to avoid by every means the disclosure of any information, or 
the making of any statement or the performance of any action harmful to the 
interests of the United States or its allies or which will provide aid or comfort 
to the enemy. 

Under Communist bloc reservations to the Geneva Convention, the signing 
of a confession or the making of a statement by a prisoner is likely to be 
used to convict him as a war criminal under the laws of his captors. This 
conviction has the effect of removing him from the prisoner-of-war status and 
according to this Communist bloe device denying him any protection under terms 
of the Geneva Convention and repatriation until a prison sentence is served. 

Under this reservation a prisoner of war, who may be convicted of an alleged 
war crime under the laws of the captors, loses the protection afforded a prisoner 
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of war by these Conventions. Therefore the signing of a confession or the making 
of a statement by a prisoner is likely to be used to convict him as a war criminal 
and thus, according to this Communist bloc device, deny to him any protection 
under the terms of the Geneva Conventions, including repatriation until his 
sentence is served. 

vI 

I will never forget that I am an American fighting man, responsible for my 
actions, and dedicated to the principles which made my country free. I will 
trust in my God and in the United States of America. 

Explanation 

The provisions of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, whenever appropriate, 
continue to apply to members of the Armed Forces while prisoners of war. Upon 
repatriation, the conduct of prisoners will be examined as to the circumstances 
of capture and through the period of detention with due regard for the rights 
of the individual and consideration for the conditions of captivity. 

A member of the Armed Forces who becomes a prisoner of war has a ¢Con- 
tinuing obligation to remain loyal to his country, his service and his unit. 

The life of a prisoner of war is hard. He must never give up hope. He must 
resist enemy indoctrination. Prisoners of war who stand firm and united against 
the enemy will aid one another in surviving this ordeal. 

General Urnam. This training will have as a primary objective, the 
increasing of unit fighting strength and individual will to resist. The 
circular emphasizes training in the avoidance of capture, escape if 
captured, and the withholding of information and acts beneficial to the 
enemy cause. This training and indoctrination will achieve greatest 
results when it reaffirms and places in proper perspective the principles 
taught in our homes, churches, and schools. 

(Norr.—See pages 440, 481, and 830 for further discussion of this 
subject.) 


MAJOR CHANGES IN TRAINING BUDGET 


The budget which the committee has before it represents our esti- 
mate of the funds required to support training in fiscal year 1957. 
We have prepared a handout which will prov ide comparative detade 
for 2 fiscal years. Also indicated on this handout are the specific proj- 
ects where we have found it nec essary to request increases and those 
where our fund requirements have been reduced. The committee will 
note that our fund requirements for fiscal year 1957 are $4,714,000 
less than in fiscal year 1956. This reduction is due principally to a 
field exercise program of considerably less magnitude than that which 
we carried out this current ficsal year. 

The committee will also note that in many of our Army schools, we 
have decreasing fund requirements in “8 al year 1957 despite an in- 
crease in student loads over fiscal year 1956. This is due to better 
personnel utilization and the stabilizing effect of replacing military 
personnel, where possible, with civilians. In the initial replacement 
it was necessary to replace generally on a 1-for-1 basis. As the civilian 
becomes fully oriented in his duties and the need for additional per- 
sonnel to compensate for the short tours of military personnel dimin- 
ishes, fewer overhead are required. In fiscal year 1957 we will also 
realize a savings due to the consolidation of all ordnance automotive 
school training at the Ordnance School, Aberdeen, Md. These savings 
are reflected in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimates. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this distinguished 
committee to explain our proposed program for fiscal year 1957. I 
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thank you gentlemen for your attention and I shall now be pleased 
to answer any questions you may have concerning the training budget 
program. 

(The information referred to follows.) 


The Army training budget, fiscal year 1957—Direct ere 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Increases or 
| 
| 





1956 1957 decreases 
cupiideebakineae ones Soe ee ae en ne ne ee ie acacia -|—— |- 
Replacement training centers and training divisions ! ___| $3,553,000 | $4, 555, 000 $1, 002, 000 
Schools ? J ; sai is aes : 38, 291, 000 36, 861, 000 (1, 430, 000) 
Miscellaneous training 3 Sees ; 10, 240, 600 9, 890, 000 | (350, 600) 
Tuition at civilian institutions 4 : ; ; ak 1, 599, 000 | 5, 471, 000 | 3, 872, 000 
Special field exercises 5 ke : 32, 509, 400 19, 945, 000 (12, 564, 400) 
Training devices and publications 6 12, 751, 400 15, 260, 000 2, 508, 600 
School, temporary duty 7 3 Ket ‘ : 16, 690,000 | 18, 668, 000 1, 978, 000 
ee ee , - 3, 079, 600 | 3, 350, 000 | 270, 400 

Total § a eee eek toca en dates csaadclwewekdoded 118, 714, 000 114, 000, 000 | (4, 714, 000) 


1 Increased loads in replacement training centers to meet the training requirements for Reserve Forces 
Act personnel. 

? Fund decrease due to overall economies effected in civilian personnel hire and also reflects stabilizing 
effect of the fiscal year 1956 program of replacing military personnel with civilians. 

3 Decrease in this project results from reduced requirements of SETAF (Southeast Task Force) in com- 
parison to Austria and reduced level of training fund support to the CONUS activities covered. 

4 Increases primarily due to the following: 

(1) Primary flight training of helicopter pilots. 
(2) Instrument flight training, Army pilots. 
(3) Transition training, pilots and mechanics. 

5 The decrease in funds required for special field exercises is principally because the Army will not conduct 
in fiscal year 1957, a large joint exercise comparable in mnognitiate to Sage Brush. This reduction is possible 
notwithstanding funds required for Desert Rock VII, U. Army participation in a large scale NATO 
exercise and buildup of troop-test activities at the Army E ssctmiaien Proving Grounds. 

* Increase required for procurement of additional AAA radar simulators and other NSDC develope sd aids. 

* Increase due to increased loads at Army service schools and civilian institutions. 
’ Increase provides for phased replacement of military mess attendants in the cadet mess, USMA, with 
civilians (planned phasing is 50 percent in fiscal year 1957 and 50 percent in fiscal year 1958). 


CODE OF CONDUCT 


Mr. Fioop. Do you think that you can legislate a code of conduct, 
or a sense of morals or morality into a soldier any more than the 
Volstead Act could legislate it into the American public ? 

General Upnam. No, I do not think that we can legislate it into 
them, but I think we can try to explain to them their rights and work 
on their morals as much as possible. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not, of course, laboring under any delusion that 
merely by having your office issue a code of conduct and tacking it onto 
the bulletin board of a barracks that that will dispose of that ? 

General Upuam. No. We have regular instruction. We play pris- 
oners of war in the exercises to see if they know their rights and un- 
derstand what they can do. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of the extent to which the American 
public is concerned with this particular phase of the training of your 
troops? 

General UpHam. Yes, I know that they take it very seriously. 

Mr. Foon. It is difficult to imagine any one more important thing, 
in view of our experiences in Korea on this brainwashing business. | 
know of no phase of your entire program in which the average Ameri- 
can citizen is more deeply concerned, with or without knowledge of it. 
You are aware of that ? 

General UpHam. We are aware of it. 
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Mr. Fxioop. It is deadly serious and you are dealing with a problem 
of acute and extreme delicacy that could fly into the face of the Army 
nationwide if something went wrong with it. ‘This one you must pro- 
duce on. 

TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Fioop. We will now go into the training aids. 

General Upnam. We have two types of training aids that we are 
going to show you this afternoon. One isa medical kit that has simu: 
lated wounds which the doctors seem to think will be very good for 
training our medical men on pressure points and how to take care of 

casualties. They are a little gory at a They are so made that 
they actually pump out a red fluid, They ‘Took like they are bleeding. 

Mr. Forv. Has the Red Cross ever done anything like that ? 

Colonel ANsev. Not that I know of. 


USE OF ““MOULAGES” FOR FIRST AID TRAINING 


Mr. Goupperc. I am Mr. Morris M. Goldberg, of the Army Institute 


of Pathology. 


During World War II the Department of the Army developed a 
series of rubber moulages for teaching first aid. 

Mr. Fioop. You used the term ‘ ‘moulage.” Will you give us a defini- 
tion of “moulage” in the language of a layman ? 

Mr. Goupserc. The definition of a moulage in the layman’s terms 
is merely an imitation in the three-dimensional medium of a particular 
part of a body that we are trying to illustrate. 

Repeating, during World War II, the Department of the Army de- 
veloped a series of rubber moulages for teaching first aid. They did 
not bleed, but they did simulate very well the particular wound 
involved. 

Since that time we have developed a new kit of 20 of these moulages 
which are designed to show the 20 more frequent injuries that are 
treated in the Army based on our medical statistics. They have been 
developed to support this manual on first aid for soldiers. 


GASOLINE BURNS 


Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a rubber or rubberoid 
facsimile of the back of the hand and forearm. 

It exhibits the back of the entire hand and the forearm up to about 
the elbow, and on the back of the forearm part is a facsimile of a 
severe bleeding wound. 

Mr. Gouppere. This is actually a gasoline burn. 

Mr. Froop. Covering the area from the wrist almost to the elbow? 

Mr. Gotpsera. That is about it. 

Our problem has been while we can teach the soldier through the 
manual and training film and actually have him practice on his buddy 
how to tie a wound and bind it, he has never had a bleeding wound 
to work with, and we have come up with something we think realistic 
and something that can simulate an actual bleeding wound. I have 
brought a few wounds here with me. 

This one is the gasoline burn. 

I have one here that we have rigged up that bleeds. 
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OPEN FRACTURE 


Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a facsimile or repro- 
duction of the leg from the kneecap to the ankle and on the front is 
the shinbone, and there is an extremely realistic reproduction of what 
kind of wound there ? 

Mr. Gotpperc. This is an open fracture. 

Mr. Fioop. Showing the open surface and bleeding and punctured 
with the bone exposed. The witness is now pumping from the left of 
this exhibit with a small hand rubber pump, and there is being repro- 
duced a red fluid flowing down the face of the simulated shinbone. 
From the open wound there is a flow of red fluid, a precise reproduc- 
tion of flowing blood from the wound. 

Mr. Goxtpererc. I would like to point out this moulage is designed 
actually to be strapped on the leg, but for the purpose of this demon- 
stration I have put a plastic mount behind it. The blood supply is 
concealed on the body of the soldier to imitate a wounded man. The 
actual arteries in the leg are imitated, and this can be used first of 
all to demonstrate pressure points, points at which you can put on 
clamps and also demonstrates the place to put a tourniquet. The 
student can practice several methods of taking care of the wound. 

Mr. Fioop. How long has this been operational in your training 
program ? 

Mr. Gorppera. It is in the developmental stage. We are procuring 
about 500 various types of wounds similar to this for field testing at 
Fort Meade in June. 

Mr. Froop. This will be with the troops in June? 


CHEST WOUNDS 


Mr. Gorpsera. It will be for testing. 

Here is another one. This is the same type of device except that 
it represents a chest wound. Here you have a little bullet hole. This 
will imitate the sound of the sucking chest and will bleed slightly 
like a sucking chest wound will. 

Mr. Frioop. The witness is showing the committee a rubber or 
rubberoid reproduction of the surface of the chest from about shoulder 
to shoulder and above the navel and right below the left breast is what 
represents a bullet wound ¢ 

Mr. Gotpperc. Correct. 

Mr. Froop. How is that attached to the subject ? 

Mr. Gorprerc. This at the moment has straps. In its final form 
it will have an elastic strap that can be quickly clamped on by a person 
demonstrating it. 

Mr. Froop. All of these simulated figures are of flesh color. 

Mr. Gotpperc. The advantage of these particular moulages is that 
more than one wound can be put on the body of one soldier, so that he 

cannot be left in the field and perhaps tre: ated for one wound and die 
because the aidman did not recognize that the man had more than one 
wound. Itisa way of training a man. 


AMPUTATION OF LEG 


Here I have an amputation of a leg just above the kneecap, which 
also bleeds. Here again it has rubber arteries in there that the aidman 
has to learn to ¢ lamp on, or stop the bleeding in some way. 
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Mr. Froop. The witness is showing the committee a flesh-colored 
rubber or rubberoid reproduction of a stump of an amputated leg from 
the knee, half way up the remainder of the leg toward the hip. 
The stump is a cross-section of an amputation showing the arteries 
and the muscles and the witness indicates that there is an instrument 
to produce a flow of red fluid simulating blood from the amputated 
section ; is that correct ? 

Mr. GoutpserG. Correct, sir. 


APPEARANCE OF SHOCK 


Here is a mouiage that does not bleed. It represents a face in shock. 
One of the things that our troops are taught to recognize and treat 
is shock. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a flesh-colored rubber or rubberoid reproduction 
of a man’s face very much similar to a Halloween rubber mask. 

Mr. Gorpperc. There has been a great deal of interest expressed in 
the moulages. 

PHOSPHORUS BURN 


This one is a phosphorus burn on the hand. 

Mr. Fioop. This exhibit is a rubber or rubberoid reproduction of 
the back of the hand, including all the fingers as far as the wrist, and 
it represents a phosphorus burn showing an open burn on the back of 
the hand. 

RADIATION BURN 


Mr. Gorpperc. Here is another type of burn, the face burn. It repre- 
sents a radiation burn. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness is showing the committee a facial mask of 
rubber, the reproduction of a man’s face from the neck up and all of 
the face and forehead. It is tinted in an angry red representing a 
radiation burn over the entire surface of the face. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By a radiation burn, you mean what ? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Any heat injury type of burn. It could be from an 
atomic blast, or any type of radiation. 

Mr. Fioop. But not particularly atomic? 

Mr. Gotperc. It would not have to be atomic; no, sir. 

This is the protruding intestine. 

Mr. Frioop. The witness is showing a flesh-colored reproduction of 
the body from the breast down to below the navel, and on the surface 
thereof is simulated a 3-inch open wound and protruding therefrom a 
reproduction of the intestine. 

Mr. Goupserc. I have not brought the entire kit of 20 items. The 
kit includes not only burn injuries and various wounds, but also it in 
cludes cold injuries, such as frostbite and trench foot. 

[ have brought with me today also some of the photographs of the 
material and the way that it is used in the field, photographs of some 
of the moulages and how they are used in the field. 

Mr. Froop. Any of these wounds that are simulated could result 
from other than combat? They could result from motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, or training accidents, could they not? These are not necessarily 
gunshot wounds ? 
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Mr. Gorpperc. No, sir. Actually, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has expressed an interest in these wounds. The Red Cross 
would like to have sets of them. We have had inquiries from the 
Canadian liaison and the British liaison. 


COST OF MOULAGES 


Mr. Fioop. What will these things, if and when you get around to 
putting them into production, cost on the average? What would the 
legpiece cost in dollars ? 

Mr. GotpperG. It would be a crude guess at the moment, but a bleed- 
ing moulage would cost about $10. 

Mr. FxLoop. How many of those would you use for 1 training unit 
at 1 school ? 

Mr. Gotpsere. Right now, at the moment, we are taking 500 of 
these items and we are going to try them out at Fort Meade in June 
to get the experience on how many are required and how effective 
they are. 

Mr. Forp. What is the life expectancy of these ? 

Mr. Gorpperc. They have a very long life expectancy. The ones 
that I have shown you today are of Pl: aytex. The ones that we are 
going to use in the field will be made of vinyl. They will not have any 
fatigue; they do not deteriorate with age; they do not change color, 
and ‘they are not affected by most chemicals. 

Mr. Froop. These can be used, if they turn out to be acceptable, for 
a long time, and many men can experiment with them and use them 
during the course of your training ? 

Mr. Goupserc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Are they produc ed by contract with the civilian manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr. Gotppere. No. We have developed a prototype for final pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have some such contracts let ? 

Mr. Goupperc. There is a contract let at the moment to the Special 
Devices Center. 

Mr. Froop. I notice you mention pressure points. You indicated 
nothing to show where the pressure points would be. Is that part of 
the idea ? 

Mr. Gouppera. Yes, sir. We do not tell them in advance where the 
pressure points are. We do not mark it. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not help the trainees if you did ? 

Mr. Gortpserc. We do not know whether we should mark it or not. 
That is one of the things we will determine in June. 


OPERATIONAL TRANSPARENCY 


Mr. Kernotr. I am Neumann C. Kerndt from the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. I have appeared be- 
fore you before and informed you of our operational transparency. 
In the past year we have made considerable progress. We have Maj. 
Charles Houff here with some of our latest items. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “operational transparency” 

Mr. Kernopr. It is a movable slide. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this what civilians call visual aids to education ? 
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Mr. Kernpr. That is one of many. This projector is known com- 
mercially as the visual cast and it is common to all three services. 

Mr. Fioop. These are black and white and in color? 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes. 

Major Hourr. W hat this is exac tly i is a multilayered sheet of plastic 
which is projected by the standard Signal Corps projector. Normally 
speaking, the instructor is facing the person to be instructed. The 
advantage this has is that there is person-to-person face-to-face con- 
tact maintained. Normally the instructor never sees what is on the 
screen, therefore he can watch what the man is le: arning and schedule 
his instruction. 

This particular one is a Geneva movement. This is the same move- 
ment you have in your wrist watch. You will readily appreciate it 
would be difficult to explain to a man the principle of a Geneva 
movement. You will appreciate the fact these sheets are in color and 
you can have them in color or in black and white. We have found 
that color accents the man’s interest in the screen. This is one of the 
simplest kind. ‘The other is a planetary gear system. You will note 
it has all the components, and that we can get motion in this device. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a motion picture and you see on the screen, 
as the committee is now observing, that the slide, which ordinarily is 
stationary, can be manipulated by the finger of the instructor on the 
machine and it is then reproduced on the screen as an actual manual 
movement of the gears ? 

Major Hourr. Yes, sir. 

This will show you how you can have one motion this way and the 
reverse motion this way, just as in cars. 

Mr. Fioop. By “this” he means to the left and to the right as he 
manipulates it. 

Major Hovrr. This permits you to graphically illustrate to the 
student a motion which would be difficult to instruct him in by mere 
words. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is this an advantage over a motion picture? 

Major Hovurr. Primarily because the instructor can use this par- 
ticular medium for as long as he wishes. He can repeat the same 
point over and over until the eee comprehends it. The motion 
picture does not have that flexibility 

Mr. Froop. You can stop the motion picture and reverse it. 

Major Hourr. Yes, but when you stop this it stays on the screen. 
When you stop a motion picture it will burn out. 


COMPONENTS OF M-—15 FIRING LOCK 


This happens to be the firing lock on an M-15 or 105 howitzer. 
This is used to show the men the components making up this M—15 
firing lock. He can watch all the components. You in effect have a 
portable X-ray machine where you can look inside a piece of metal 
and see how it is functioning. 

Mr. Froop. Is this a cross section ? 

Major Hovrr. This is a cross section. It is rather difficult to ex- 
plain the operation in words or by charts because you do not get the 
motion, but with this device you can repeat the motion time and time 

igain and each time emphasize the sequence. 

Mr. Foon. I notice there is also an audible click simulating—— 
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Major Hovurr. Simulating the closing of the lock. 

Mr. Forp. Is this equipment operational with the training troops? 

Major Hourr. We are going under contract this year and “expect to 
have these in the field late this summer. 


COST OF MACHINE 


Mr. Fioop. What will a machine like this alone cost ? 

Major Hovurr, The projector is already a standard item of issue. It 
costs $280. 

Mr. Fioop. Can I go down to a store in Washington and buy this in 
a photographic supply shop ¢ 

Major Hovrr. I doubt you can buy this exactly but they are made 
by Charles Veseler & Co. in New York. 

Mr. Fioop. This will be made for you people by a civilian manu- 
facturer ¢ 

Major Hourr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What will it cost per unit ? 

Major Hourr. This costs $280 for the projector. 

Mr. FLoop. You can project it on a white wall, can you not ! 

Major Hourr. Any flat light-colored surface. It is better to pro- 
ject them in a room such as ‘this to accent what we want to accent. 
We propose to try to develop a screen surface that will allow us to 
use these in the field as opposed to just in the classroom. 


FIRING LOCK IN M-—47 TANK 


This is the firing lock in the M—47 tank, the Patton tank. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a cross section ¢ 

Major Hourr. Yes, sir. The trigger is down through here, the seer 
is down in here, and this mechanism is held behind the seer. As the 
piece is fired it rotates this trigger, which in turn allows this seer 
to come into a horizontal position and enter the impetus of the spring. 

You will note the firing pin is not touching the base of the shell. 
At this point the mertia moves forward. 

As the piece recoils and counterrecoils it automatically cocks it again. 

This enables you to rapidly show the man the complete functioning 
of this particular piece of equipment, which is extremely diflicult to 
teach in words. When you talk about inertia he wants to know what 
vou mean by that. 


RETRACTION AND SUSPENSION SYSTEM OF M-47 TANK 


This is one which gives us motion in the true sense of the word. 
This particular one is the retraction and suspension system of the 
M-47 tank. This particular device was designed to satisfy me. We 
have had all sorts of devices prior to this. We have had charts and 
the actual components, but it was difficult to manipulate the actual 
components because of their weight. This shows what we want the 
man to learn. 

You will note we have the outline of the device here, of the tank. 
We have above a board which has the nomenclature of the items. 
During a given phase of instruction we will tell the man the nomen- 
clature and location of these components. After we have taught him 
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to the point we pape he should remember them, we remove the nomen- 
clature and we are able to test the man and if he did not understand 
it we can put it bs aa again. 

This shows you how these components function and how they are 
functionally interrelated. 

This particular device has the advantage of keeping the man’s at- 
tention captivated on the screen. We have field tested these devices to 
see which was the best medium of instruction. The students by and 
large learn more from using something like this than the operational 
equipment. When they are looking at an operational tank they want 
to know what the size of the gun is and so on. 

Mr. Fioop. And it has resemblance to a television. 

Major Hovurr. It does, yes, and they are trained to look at television. 

There is still another we have which is perhaps more complicated 
but again it is one which is a very desirable and necessary item. 


CUTAWAY VIEW OF A GUN 


This is a cutaway view of a gun. This enables a man to look in and 
see where these components are located and then you tell him how 
they function. 

The first thing you want to do when you get hold of a pistol is to 
see that it is not lo: aded. Then you might w ant to load it and fire it. 
So you insert a magazine into the h: indle. 

Now we want to demonstrate the safety features of the weapon. At 
this point if you depress the trigger nothing happens. Then we re- 
move the safety lock and again ‘if we depress the trigger nothing 
happens. 

This will enable you to demonstrate on the screen the complete cycle 
of functioning of the weapon. There can be no question about how it 
wor ks. 

Mr. Froop. If some student asked you why you still issue 45’s that 
would be another department ? 

Major Hovurr. It would be, yes. I chose this as an example because 
it is pretty well known. As you saw, we are cutting away certain parts 
of the larger weapons. 

We also have another item which I would like to show you. It is in 

the hands of a contractor now. I brought along a slide which would 
show you the components of that particular device. 


COMPONENTS OF THE PATTON TANK 


This is a cross section of the breech and breech ring of the Patton 
tank. We can show all the components that are in this weapon, com- 
plete with nomenclature. We can activate this trigger spring and fire 
it just as you saw on the screen. 

This is something we have developed to eliminate the necessity for 
having large heavyweight cutaway guns in the classroom, whic h are 
not as good a device to teach with as this because you cannot see in them. 

Mr. Froop. This kind of operation takes place only in the 25 percent 
of the Reserve forces that go to Army service schools ? 

Major Hovurr. This will be a standard item of equipment for every 
man in the Army. 


75295—56 29 
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Mr. Fioop. Will this kind of exhibit be used during the 8-week basic 
combat training ¢ 

Major Hourr. It certainly should be, yes. 

_ Mr. Froop. And then it can be used for advance individual training 
in the Army training schools and even basic training 

Major Hovurr. Yes, and also for specialist training. It is amazing 
how much can be learned by showing these over and over again. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not to be used for a highly select small cadre of 
special troops? 

Major Hourr. No, this is for every soldier in the Army. This is 
very basic. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you done any testing of this in the field ? 

Major Hovurr. Yes, sir. We used the one on the tank as opposed to 
a tank. They would prefer to have this to a training film. 

Mr. Froop. Is that the opinion of the instructors or the students ? 

Major Hovrr. Students and instructors. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Major Hovrr. I have just one more I would like to show you. 

Mr. Fioop. This projector you are using suggests a periscope in 
reverse ¢ 

Major Hovrr. This takes any transparent material, brings it to a 
head, and projects it out through this mirror. 

Mr. Kernopr. I might say these are not being shown under ideal 
conditions. Normally the instructor would be facing a class with this 
on the table and the screen would be behind him, and the entire class 
would be in the normal classroom fashion. That is a tremendous 
advantage over having someone work your slides for you. 

Mr. Fioop. So when the instructor uses his pencil or pointer to detail 
the picture he is doing such pointing on the face of the machine itself? 

Major Hourr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And that pointing is reproduced on the picture which 
is produced behind his back on the wall ? 

Major Hovrr. That is right. I will point my finger here. I know 
it is there, therefore I need not look back to see that it is there. 

Mr. Froop. And when you look up to talk you are looking right in 
the faces of the students ? 

Major Hourr. That is right. You have face-to-face contact. 

Mr. Froop. You could get awfully embarrassed doing that. 

Major Hovurr. It has happened, yes. 


IDLER WHEEL ADJUSTMENT OF TANK 


This is another example. Here we show you the norma] idler wheel 
adiustment of the tank. This is a very critical thing to be adjusted. 

Mr. Froop. You are speakin g of the compensating idler? 

Major Hotrr. Yes. 

We show you when the compensating idler is too loose. You can 
also superimpose it on the normal to make a comparison. We can show 
when the compensating idler is too tight. 

Mr. Froop. You are putting one screen over another? 

Major Hourr. That is right. Now the man has all three to compare. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you very much. Cecil B. DeMille could not have 
done better, [ am sure. 

General Urnam. I would like to take up subproject 2261. 
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Mr. Fioop. Before you do that, the members may have some ques- 
tions on your general statement on military operations. There are 
several highly controversial subjects in here which you have shaved 
over once lightly and the members may want to ask you about 2 or 
3 things. 

Mr. Riley. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND AT FORT SILL 


Mr. Ritey. General Upham, did you not have to acquire some addi- 
tional land at Fort Sill for the mission that you have assigned to it? 

General Upuam. Yes, sir. We are trying to acquire some additional 
land at Fort Sill now. It is being negotiated. Part of it has been 
acquired and another part has not been acquired yet. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you going to have difficulty in getting the necessary 
acreage there to carry out the assignment ? 

General Uruam. There may be some difficulty. It is a question of 
getting some land which is a wildlife refuge there. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not true the Secretary of the Interior has refused 
to transfer the land the Army had anticipated using? 

General Urpnam. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you state what you propose to do in lieu of the 
acquisition of that land? 

General Urnam. I think the Secretary of the Army and Secretary 
McKay have tried to reach an agreement. I can insert a statement 
in the record on that. 

Mr. Sixes. I wish you would do so. A year ago it was stated you 
intended to include that land in your program. At this moment the 
matter of the acquisition of the land has not been worked out, and 
we would like to know what the status is and what the alternative is. 

General UpHam. I can have a detailed presentation on this subject 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rirey. If you do not have sufficient land to carry out your full 
mission, you will have to transfer part of that mission somewhere else 
or the Army will be deficient, will it not? 

Mr. Forp. It might be important, particularly to training, since it 
is an integral part of your training, to have some discussion reason- 
ably soon during the presentation of the training part of the budget, 

General UpHam. We can have that in the morning, sir. 

Mr. Miuver. As I recall, a delegation appeared before us objecting 
to the curtailment of wildlife, but there was never any intimation 
that there was departmental objection. I thought it had cleared as 
far as the Department of the Interior was concerned. 

Mr. Ritry. As I recall, the testimony was that there was practically 
no wildlife there and that hardly anybody went there because it was 
such rugged terrain. 

Mr. Mitier. There was no intimation that the Department of the 
Interior objected to it. You can condemn land held by private sources 
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but when you get to one Government department fussing with another, 
I do not know where you get. 

Mr. Ritey. Another feature is that some of this land had to be 
sequired by purchase. You have disrupted some people there by ac- 
quiring their land and may not be able to use it after you have dis- 
rupted them unless you can get the rest of the land from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

General Lawron. There has been no final determination of this land 
that is in the wildlife refuge. 

Mr. Fioop. We had the impression that was disposed of a year ago 
and this unsettled situation is interfering with military operations and 
we do not want anything delayed any longer that will interfere with 
military operations. 

(Norr.—See page 498 for additional testimony on this subject.) 


RESERVE FORCES ACT TRAINING 


Mr. Ritey. General, on page 7 of your statement you discuss the Re- 
serve Forces Act training. I think we have all been rather disap- 
pointed that you have gotten such a limited number to enter the train- 
ing program. I have been told that you believe the training program 
can be stepped up as soon as the college year is up this summer. Is 
there any indication that this will be true? Are you getting applica- 
tions from men now to go into this program at the end of the college 
year for the summer session ? 

General Upuam. I believe there are such indications, but how much 
it is going to be stepped up, I cannot tell you. For instance, our 8-year 
enlistment program with 6 months of active training, we now have 
12,022 who have signed up. Of that number, about 7,100 have been 
deferred for an extended period and 4,900 are either in training right 
now or will be shortly. 


RESERVE TRAINING VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. Rirey. Where are you getting most of your volunteers for this 
program percentagewise 4 

General UrHam. By population it is about the same, but the great- 
est number is coming from around the Fifth Army area, which takes 
in Chicago and that area. 

Mr. Ritey. I understood you are getting the best results in the Fifth 
Army area. Why are they getting better results in that area than in 
the other Army areas? Is there any particular reason for that? 

General UpHam. We do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. I think it ought to be looked into. 

General UpHam. We looked into it early in the program and that 
is when the percentages came out that populationwise it is about the 
same. It may be because of a more active campaign by the Reserve 
officers in the Fifth Army area. 

Mr. Ritey. There is evidently some reason for it when one Army 
area gets better results than the others. 

General UpHam. It could be due to more active campaigning by the 
Reserve officers in that area. 
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SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Are you going to give us a detailed presentation on the 
6 months’ training program ¢ 

General Lawton. We intend to have General Ginder give that pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Sixes. Will that include full details on the program ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(Nore.—The presentation referred to appears on pp. 1189 et seq.) 

Mr. Srxes. According to the information that has gone out over 
the country, it has not been a success as of this date. 

This committee needs to know all the facts. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. When General Ginder comes in, he should be able to 
answer in some detail Mr. Riley’s question. 

Mr. Forp. Incidentally, he was the Fifth Army commander when 
this program was initiated and he was brought here to take over the 
whole program nationwide. 

Mr. Fioop. And, as I recall, that was largely because of his per- 
formance in the Fifth Army. 


DECREASE IN TRAINING BUDGET 





Mr. Ritey. Just one other gator on your statement, General. If 
I understand it correctly, the $4,714,000 less which you are requesting 
for fiscal year 1957 than for fiscal year 1956 for training is due to a 
reduction in certain schools and field exercises and in no w ay curtails 
the basic training program ? 

General UpHAamM. No,sir. You see, in 1956 we had the big Exercise 
Sage Brush. We are not having as large an exercise next year so the 
expense of the exercises is not as great. 


NO CURTAILMENT IN TECHNICAL OR BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Ritry. When you curtail the amount that you are asking for 
schools, are you cutting down on technical training in any way ? 

General Upnam. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. You are putting just as much emphasis on that as ever? 

General UpuaAm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And on the basic training ? 

General UpnHam. Yes. 

Mr. Rirry. That is all. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Ford. 


. 












VARIATIONS IN DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Mr. Forp. From time to time when we compare what the presenta- 
tion was for a fiscal year and the results subsequently, the variations, 
these changes are always alleged to be due to reprograming, revisions, 
within the ] per ind of 12 months or less. 

Comparing what the record indicated last year when we had the 
budget for 1956 presented and what your chart shows now, there is 
a very substantial change in almost every item. 
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For example, on page 554 of the hearings last year, under the head- 
ing “The Army Training Budget, Fiscal Year 1956—Direct Obli- 

gations,” it was indicated ‘that for “Replacement training centers and 
tr aining divisions” you anticipated the direct obligation of $2,517,000. 
The chart included with your prepared statement today for the same 
heading indicates direct obligations of $3,553,000. 

Under the heading “Schools,” the chart on page 554 of last year’s 
hearings indicates you anticipated direct obligations of $29,072,000. 
The chart submitted today indicates direct obligations of $38,291,000. 

There are other variations in the remaining items. Could you give 
us some explanation as to why those variations appear? 

General UpHam. On the item of replacement training centers, part 
of that is due to the Reserve Forces Act, under which we got these 
young men in and put them on a training base, which had not been 
anticipated when we started out. 

Colonel Anse. I think Mr. Ford is talking about fiscal year 1956 
in comparison to the figures with which we came in last year. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Ansen. Another explanation is the civilian pay raise under 
the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act; additional civilian hir- 
ings under Operation Teammate; also an increase in temporary duty 
costs for travel and per diem costs. That all operated to increase 
the overall cost of the training program. We can give you a detailed 
breakout if you desire. 

Mr. Forp. I think that would be helpful, but could you give us at 
this time an explanation as best you can of the substantial increase 
of $9 million under the school-training program ? 

Colonel Ansex. I can give you the increases programwide but not 
specifically in the subproject which you have. 

Mr. Forp. There is also a substantial increase of $10 million under 
the heading “Special Field Exercises.” 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. I can explan that. 

Mr. Forp. Likewise a substantial increase under the “School TDY” 
program, $10 million. 

Colonel AnseL. Some of these increases are due to a test at Fort 
Jackson. 

Mr. Forn. Were they not foreseen or anticipated ? 

Colonel Anse. I will defer to the Comptroller on that. 

General Lawron. Some of the changes in “School TDY” are due 
to comparative transfers. There was a certain amount of TDY which 
was funded with the PCS travel. If an individual left a station to 
go overseas on a permanent change of station and stopped at a school 
for temporary duty for a month or 2-month course, that was funded 
and charged to the PCS travel. In trying to have a closer control 
of our travel and know exac ‘tly where the money went, we are breaking 
that out now, we will in 1957, to charge out that TDY money under the 
temporary duty travel and not fund it in the permanent change of 
station account. 

Mr. Forp. Last year the hearings indicated that in fiscal 1956 under 
this program you would obligate $89,984,000. The chart submitted 
today indicates that for the comparable programs in fiscal 1956 you 
will obligate $118,714,000, an increase of slightly less than $30 million, 
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which is about 40 percent more than you forecast you would at the 
time the 1956 budget was submitted. 
Colonel Ansex. Y es, sir. 


TRANSFER OF ACTIVITIES FROM OTHER PROGRAMS 


General Lawton. There is about $700,000 in there transferred in 
1956 due to the transfer of activities from other programs into the 
training program. 

Mr. Forp. Of course it is true that this committee gave you, or made 
available, $7,100,000 more than the budget anticipated, which accounts 
to some extent for that ine rease, I presume. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. Then there was some additional money 
transferred into this program, as I explained in my initial statement 
on the entire Department of the Army funding procedures. During 
1956 it was nec essary for us to tr ansfer money between programs to 
take care of the civilian pay increases and the additional fringe benefits 
they were given in the civilian pay field. Extra pay or greater pay for 
overtime was one example. 

I can break out those figures and show where each increment came 
in. There were some pluses and minuses. 

Mr. Forn. I think it would be helpful for the record to have some 
understandable detail as to why these rather wide variations and 
fluctuations took place. 

General Lawton. Yes, I shall be glad to furnish a breakout of those 
figures. I mentioned it at the beginning of the hearing and that is 
true on every program. 

Norr.—See page 520 for a reconciliation of the obligational figures 
for fiscal year 1956.) 


USE OF FUNDS AS DIRECTED BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Forn. Referring to this $7,100,000 which the committee thought 
was necessary to do a better job in the training program, was that addi- 
tional fund actually used for the purpose for which the committee 
directed, or was it used to help supply these programs generally with 
what somebody else decided was desirable ? 

General Lawton. I would like to have General Upham speak on 
that. 

When we learned that this extensive Sagebrush Operation would 

require a shifting of funds, we endeavored to use that money for the 
purpose for which the committee gave it. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you say you were at liberty to use it ? 

Mr. Srxes. The Army endeavored to use it for the purpose for 
which the committee gave it. 

General Lawton. Yes, we endeavored to use it for the purpose for 
which the committee gave it. 

General Urnam. There was $2 million for directed exercises, $1 
million for troop tests, $1,200,000 for the Army language school, and 
$2,900,000 for training aids which gave a total of $7,100,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

General Urnam. Our submission for 1956 provided $5,275,000 for 
Sagebrush and $3,800,000 for Bluebolt II, which was a total of 
$9,075,000 for those two exercises. 
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Mr. Forp. That was the original presentation before this committee 
last year. 

General Urnam. To this amount the committee added $2 million 
making a total of $11,075,000. 

The estimates were costed on the assumption that the exercise would 
be held in Texas. When the necessity arose for the actual conduct of 
the maneuver at Fort Polk, together with the change in size and scope 
of the exercise, the estimated direct cost of Sagebrush rose to 
$18,467,000. 

This resulted in a deficit of $7,392,000 in the training budget which 
necessitated reduction and/or curtailment of other projects in the 
training budget program. 

I can give you a résumé of what happened. 






















ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL FUNDS 
In the Army Language School for the fiscal year 1956, the congres- 
sional submission provided for $2,186,000. The actual oblig ation for 
the fiscal year 1955 was $2,442,509. 

Mr. Foro. Did you mean the fiscal year 1955 ? 1 

I do not see the relationship of the fiscal year 1955 to what we are 
discussing and I wondered if you just made an error. j 

General Upnam. I think that should be 1956. It is estimated that 
obligations during the fiscal year 1956 will be $3,349,000. 

Mr. Forp. ¢ ‘ompared to what you presented last vear 4 

General Uruam. Yes, sir, $2,186,000. 

As of December 31, 1955, we reported obligations in this activity 
of $1,661,900. The $1,200,000 additional prov vided by the committee 
permitted the school to carry the increased training load imposed by 
the additional students directed by the National Security Agency. 

During the latter half of the fiscal year 1956, the requirement for this 
training will be phased out since they cut down the number of students 
they originally estimated for.’ However, the school will be able to 
use that by i increasing the number of other students. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Army Language School get the $1,200,000 which 
the committee made available ? 

General Upnam. Yes. The estimated increase for directed exer- 
cises was $2 million. Subsequent to the determination to move the 
maneuver site for exercise Sagebrush to Fort Polk, the cost estimates 
in connection with the exercise were readjusted. 

This readjustment indicates a requirement which substantially ex- 
ceeded the earlier estimates. It was found necessary to pool all funds 
available for this maneuver and redistribute them. The $2 million was 
not used for land rental as such. However, it was used for other 
related maneuver costs in connection with Sagebrush and was of great 
assistance in permitting us to obtain most beneficial results. q 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this $2 million was used for overall pur- j 
poses ? 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 




























TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Froop. That is the problem that we always have trouble with 
everybody about, not. just the Army but as the Defense Committee, 
we have it with the Navy and the Air Force; that is, that question of 
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the transfer of funds. Your position is the classic position that as 
long as you can get one of these dollars into the general heading of 
M. and O., then you can do anything you want to do with it. Even 
though we gave you $1,200,000 to te: ach languages and that is under 
M. and O., if you only want to teach $500 worth of languages, then 
that is all you are going to teach and the rest of that money, you are 
going to take someplace else and put into operations, even though it 
is not remotely connected with teaching languages, simply because it 
is under that general heading, is that it? 

General Urnam. It is my understanding that we can shift funds 
in a program within certain restrictions in order to best accomplish 
the mission. 

General Lawton. We feel very much restricted in shifting money 
between programs. 

Within programs the funds we ask you for are based upon our esti- 
mates and experience as to the things we thing are going to happen in 
the following year. Those estimates many times are m: ‘ade 18 months 
prior to the event, and the estimates we make are based on the best 
knowledge and experience we have at the time. We do our best to 
use the money for the purpose for which we ask for it, but if the load 
does not develop in one area and it does develop in another one, we 
many times would shift, maybe, from one school to another between 
projects and subprojects. 

Mr. Fioop. General, I have no objection and no one else has, I am 
sure, to you people being permitted to exercise within the rule of 
reason, discretion, and pretty wide dise retion; you must have that, 
because you are running the Army and we are not, but I am con- 
cerned, as you know, that there be some selidivaaiie that there be 
some direct relationship in the areas to which you transfer the funds. 

If you come to us and say, here, we think it is important that we 
have $1 million to teach languages, we want $1 million for language 
schools and you give us a number of reasons why that amount is 
needed, and we agree with you, you get $1 million for language schools 
under the gener al hes ading of Military Operations. Now, you have all 
sorts of activities under “Military operations” that are not remotely 
connected with language schools. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The thing I am unhappy about is that you take $900,000 
out of that $1 million and take it over into some purely unrelated 
section. Now, that, I think, violates the spirit or the intent of move- 
ment within budget categories. That is, to all intents and purposes 
in that case that I recite, you may as well put it over into an entirely 
different phase of the budget, within the Army budget. There is no 
relationship. What do you do in a case like that? Is that just bad 
luck that it is under “Military operations,” or what is it? 

General Lawton. These facts are involved, within program 2200, 
training. This past year we ran into very greatly increased costs in 
the S Sagebri ish exercises that General U pham began to discuss with 
you and is prepared to discuss further as the cost for Sagebrush. 

It then became a question of do we curtail this exercise which was 
designed to produce certain results or do we postpone the exercise or 
do we come back to the Congress and ask for a supplemental appro- 
priation to take care of the exercise, or do we carry out this exercise 
to produce the greatest benefit to the Army, and to carry out the pur- 
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pose which we explained to the committee last year, or do we use money 
from other areas we are allowed to use within the program 2200 where 
the load was not as great as we exepected it to be, and thereby carry 
out the exercise ? 

Mr. FLoop. Now, you have-restated the question again; that is true. 

General Lawton. We did the latter. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you did. 

What I am concerned about is that you come up here and with great 
seriousness you people will outline for us a series of requests under a 
program. Now, the chances are you would never get that much money 
if you did not convince us that all of these programs had their separate 
and distinct relationship to and were of inseparable value to training. 
So, instead of getting $9 million for Sagebrush, in fact you wind 
up with a budget under “Training” of $20 million because of the 20 
items which we all thought were things which were inseparable to 
training, 20 different items of $1 million each. 

Now, you went into Sagebrush and you knew or should have 
known that it would cost X dollars. Now you find that it costs XYZ 
dollars. Why did Y and Z dollars get in there ¢ 

You go back and pick up this money out of training programs, but 
with never a word about Sagebrush at all, and then you abandon the 
program or come back here with a supplemental. It is very tricky 
business. 

General Lawton. There is nothing tricky about it, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I do not say tricky in the sense of being sly or deceitful. 
I mean it is tricky budgeting. 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


General Lawron. We had planned to hold this exercise at Fort 
Hood but due to our inability to get the land there, we transferred this 
exercise to Fort Polk which created quite a different situation in 
carrying out the exercise, as far as money was concerned. 

There was a lack of experience with consumable funding last year. 
Part of the additional cost of Sagebrush—most of it in programs other 
than Personnel, however—was due to the money we had to fund for the 
participating units to buy consumable supplies from the stock fund. 
That ran greater than expected. 

Mr. Mitter. When was it that you found out that you could not use 
Fort Hood? How long was it before Sagebrush was to go on that 
you found that out? 

* General Lawron. As I recall it, it was in the middle of the summer. 

Colonel Ansexu. It was in July 1955. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually, Mr. Miller, the problem was going on while 
we were talking about the budget at the hearings. One governor was 
being approached by another governor and all kinds of things were 
mixed up in it. There were several stories in the paper showing 
what the governor of X did not say to the Governor of Y, and various 
things got mixed up in it at that time. 

General Lawton. But the final decision to move to Fort Polk, to 
the best of my recollection, was not made until August or September. 

Mr. Fioop. But you were on notice while we were conducting the 
hearings, that there was a serious problem in Texas, because at that 
time somebody went to the Governor of Louisiana and then he said, 
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if you will reactivate Fort Polk, I will agree to it, or something like 
that, but regardless of what took place, you were on guard. 

General Lawron. There was nothing at the time of the hearings to 
indicate that we would not have the exercise at Fort Hood. 

Mr. Mixer. If you will yield further, and I am not trying to find 
fault, but as was illustrated just now about the situation which de- 
veloped with the Department of Interior about Fort Sill, it seems to 
me that sometimes it might be helpful, even though you are coming 
up with budget requests and to justify them, that if there are bugs 
which are beginning to crawl, it would be a little helpful if this com- 
mittee heard about them as they developed and maybe we would not be 
so surprised a year later when we found something entirely different 
has developed from what we had talked about. I do not wish to imply 
that we are kept in the dark about these things, but I do think that 
some effort should be made to keep us up to date when major decisions 
may have to be changed after a budget has finally gone through the 
House. 

That is just my personal view about the matter. 

General Lawton. I will be very glad to pay special attention to 
that, to see that the committee is informed of things of that nature. 

Mr. Miter. It is not peculiar to the Army. We have the same 
problem with the Navy and the Air Force. 

General Lawton. We had a very difficult problem of reprograming 
when we refunded this past summer because after the Department 
of the Army program had been presented to this committee, Congress 
passed bills which increased our civilian payroll by about $46 million 
in pay increases and another $26 million for fringe benefits, and there 
was $73 million we did not have, for which no appropriations had 
been made, and we had to reprogram. 

Mr. Mituer. Personally, I give you credit for not coming back to 
Congress for a supplemental, because most of us saw that that might 
happen. 

However, I am still concerned about the fact of things like a com- 
pletely new factor coming in, for instance at Fort Sill, with a com- 
plete change in program, or that something as big as the change in 
Sagebrush hits us as members of the committee without warning. 
Maybe all we know is something that appears in the newspapers about 
it or something of that kind. 

After we have gone over these things, if there is going to be a 
possible shakeup, we should be notified while we are having the 
hearings. 

REPROGRAMING FOR SAGEBRUSH 


General Lawton. We are going to present the Sagebrush program 
in connection with the project for field exercises. General Upham 
will discuss the reprograming for Sagebrush, 

Mr. Fioov. He mentioned that the other day. 

General Lawton. Now, the Fort Sill land proposition is still in con- 
troversy. I do not know at this time that we are not going to get the 
land. 

Mr. Mituer. At the time the presentation was made and we had con- 
siderable discussion about it, it was not even intimated that the De- 
partment of the Interior had not cleared it. 
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Mr. Froop. That is the point. I thought we were having trouble 
with private attorneys or owners and then I find out this afternoon 
that another agency of Government is getting in here, which is a 
serious complication. Maybe they are right; I do not know. 

General Lawron. We hada problem in connection with this wildlife- 
refuge matter. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, they were here last year. When they got no 
place, they went to the Interior Department, because they were here 
before us, and made extensive presentations, and we have been receiv- 
ing all sorts of communications from them, and we thought it was dis- 
posed of. Then this afternoon I learned for the first time that the 
Interior Department had popped up. 

General Lawron. We did not know we were not going to get the 
land, and we were surprised when the Department of Interior took 
that attitude. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not quite an analogy. In this case, they must 
come back to Congress. 

You remember last year Congress prevented a cut in the Marine 
Corps. The Army and Navy cut went through, but Congress said, 
“No: leave the Marine Corps alone.” 

Then when Secretary Wilson was sure that Congress had adjourned, 
he said, “I do not care what you say; I will not spend the money.” 
And that was that. Sothe money was not spent. 

Now, he came back last week and said, “I want that money to pay 
salaries in my office.” You can balance the budget that way. How- 
ever, he must come back to us in that case. I am very much afraid 
that these things will happen and then we will be 1 esponsible and look 
very bad if it h: appens that it isa major problem and we do not know 
anything about it. That is not this case, however. 

General Lawron. We are endeavoring to support the budget pre- 
sented to the committee last year, but it has been necessary to absorb 
unbudgeted items, amounting to over $200 million. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. . 

General Lawron. Which we are endeavoring to do by refunding 
within programs. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I believe that. 

General Lawton. We are going to come to the committee for a re- 
quest for reprograming between subsistence and travel. There is also 
a possibility in the program 3100 for transportation that we will run 
short. We may have to come back to the committee on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford, you have the witness. 


ESTIMATED COST OF “SAGEBRUSH” 


Mr. Forp. What was the original estimated cost of Sagebrush as 
presented in the fiscal year 1956 presentation ? 

General Upnam. $5,275,000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the additional cost ? 

General Urpnam. $9,392,000. 

General Lawton. There was additional money in there for Bluebolt. 

General Urnam. We had provided for Sagebrush in the 1956 origi- 
nal submission, $5,275,000. Then we had $3,800,000 for Bluebolt Il, 
which was incorporated into Sagebrush. 
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Mr. Forp. I would like to know just how much you projected Sage- 
brush would cost you in the fiscal year 1956. Include those items first. 

Colonel Anse. $5,275,000 was the initial budget request when we 

‘ame up to the committee. At that time it became increasingly evi- 
dent that it would require additional money because of the difficulties 
with the land procurement in Texas. 

Accordingly, the committee was requested to add an additional $ 
million for this purpose which they did. 

At that time, it was still thought and considered that the land could 
be procured in Texas. When it became evident that the land could 
not be procured in Texas under any circumstances, it then became 
necessary to move the maneuver to the vicinity of Fort Polk, at which 
these additional costs were generated. 

Mr. Forp. What was the final cost ? 

Colonel Ansex. The final P-2200 costs have not been fully 
developed. 

Mr. Forp. What is your best estimate / 

Colonel ANsEL. $18,467,000. 

Mr. Forp. It just amazes me that you can be that far off. 

Colonel AnseL. I might add that in spending this money we ob 
tained maneuver rights ‘for a period of 15 years at Fort Polk without 
any rental costs to the Government, just the cost of restoration and 
claims. 

Mr. Fioop. But you also must reactivate Polk as a permanent camp 
or base ? 

Colonel ANsEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus $18 million. 

Colonel ANseL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are 200 percent off on your original estimate. 

Colonel AnsEL. That is correct, but’ a lot of these costs were gen- 
erated by the fact that we had to move the lst Armored Division to 
Polk and because of the cost of additional bridge strengthening in the 
Polk area over and above what would have been necessar y in Texas. 

Mr. Forp. What would have been the cost in Texas if you had gone 
ahead in Texas / 

Colonel Ansex. It is highly doubtful that we could have procured 
all of the land we required in Texas at any cost. However, there were 
certain offers made; that is, they were propositions by the central 
Texas committee as to what they thought might be acceptable. Those 
costs would have run in the ne izhborhood of $12 million for land for 
1 yeal 

Mr. Forp. You knew, and the Army knew, that Sagebrush was 
going to be done and it was known for some time that such a program 
was underway, so it certainly appears to me that it is a case of very 
poor planning to be that far off and to have to change your plans at 
such a late date. 

Colonel Ansen. I would say in connection with Sagebrush that the 
actual costs were predicated on the cost of Longhorn which exercise 
was held in Texas previously. That was the most recent basis that 
the Army had for estimating the costs of Sagebrush. 

Mr. Froop. It also indicates that the Army and the Departmen! 
of Defense is dealing with the State of Texas on a one-way street 
basis. They will take the airbases, the bases and camps, and every 
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thing that is not nailed down, when they want it, but if and when a 
problem arises that their people do not like, they say, go to Louisiana 
at a cost to the United States of $18 million, plus a permanent base. 
That is nice work if you can get it. 

General Lawron. In comparing the costs for Sagebrush and the 
figure that was given of $18 million in round numbers, you should not 
compare the $18 million with the $5,275,000 first included in the cost 
of the exercise. The cost included is that of the Bluebolt II exercise 
and also some electronic tests which had been planned for separately. 

Mr. Forp. I was trying to get for the record a comparable figure to 
the $5,200,000. That $18 million is not a comparable figure ? 

General Urpnam. I think it is $11,275,000. 

Mr. Forp. You are still 100 percent off from the estimate. 

Colonel Ansex. Yes, sir. We anticipated that the costs would be 
about $9 million, including the original estimate for Sagebrush and 
Bluebolt and the additional $2 million which the committee provided. 

Mr. Forp. It is just fortunate that the committee took the initiative 
and put in an additional $2 million. Otherwise you really would 
have been in trouble. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR TROOP TEST EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. What happened to the $1 million under project 2253 
that was included for troop tests ? 

General UpHam. That was for the electronic tests. 

Mr. Forp. For Sagebrush / 

General UpHam. We put it in Sagebrush. 

Mr. Forp. What happened to the plan for which the funds were 
specifically approved ? 

General UpHam. They conducted in Sagebrush part of those tests. 
I could not break down how much of that $1 million they used. I 
know they tested the communications system and the battle area sur- 
veillance electronic warfare system. Do you know, Colonel Joslin? 

Colonel Jostin. Yes, sir; the primary test was of the communica- 
tions system and also there was some battle area surveillance-type test- 
ing done there. 

General Upnam. Of that $1 million, I do not know how much was 
used on the test and how much went to Sagebrush over that, and I 
do not think we can break that out. 

Mr. Forp. It appears from the testimony that the $1 million was 
used reasonably approximately for what it was intended. 

General UrHam. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING AID FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. What. about the $2,900,000 under project 2261, “Training 
aids”? 

General UrpHam. As of today, we have obligated $900,000, and plan 
to obligate a total of $4,642,000, which leaves us short $2,400,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you will not obligate $2.4 million of the 
$2.9 million which was made available? 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. The reason we have not obligated more 
than we have up to now of the $900,000 is because just 3 days ago, these 
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radar simulator contracts were readjusted and part of the contracts 
are now being negotiated ; that is, $3 million worth. 

Mr. Forp. How are you going to get $3 million worth out of $2.4 
million ? 

General UpHam. Sir, we will not. The grand total for contracts 
is $4.6 million. 

Mr. Forp. Including the $2.9 million ¢ 

General UrHam. That is only part of it; it is not all of it. 

The submission was $4.2 million, approximately, and if you add to 
that $2.9 million, it is about $7 million. So, I estimate that, by the 
end of the fiscal year, we will have spent $4.6 million. 

Mr. Forp. Leaving what ? 

General Urnam. About $2.4 million that went into Sagebrush. 

Mr. Forp. This $2.4 million has all gone into paying the cost of 
Sagebrush ¢ 

General UpHam. Yes. Some of that was used for the atomic simu- 
lators. I think 380 were used for training purposes in Sagebrush. 

Mr. Forp. How much did those cost ? 

Colonel Ercuen. $500 each. 

Mr. Forp. A total of how much ? 

Colonel ErcHen. $190,000. 

Mr. Forp. How many of them went into the operation ? 

Colonel Ercuen. Three hundred and eighty. 

General Urnam. It is a total of about $190,000. 

Mr. Forp. Was not that estimated to be part of the cost of “Sage- 
brush”? 

General Upuam. No, sir: it was not. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield, in taking that $2 million 
and putting it into the purchase of training equipment like simulators 
that makes sense, but to take that $2 million and acquire real estate in 
Louisiana, or to settle claims for damages in “Sagebrush” is purely 
an estimate and I do not think you would have any right to use that 
$2 million for that kind of a thing. 

Now, we need simulators for radio or radar, for those actual train- 
ing aids. I see no objection to what you do with that. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Fripay, Marcn 9, 1956. 

Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, what should we take up first this morning? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, this morning I thought we would 
try to clear up for the committee the situation at Fort Sill as the 
first order of business. 

Mr. Stxrs. Before we get into that I have some general questions, 
after which we will discuss Fort Sill. 


TRAINING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


General Upham, on page 3 of your statement you described 
briefly the training for atomic warfare. I think you should elaborate 
more on that, and I will suggest some of the major fields in which 
I am interested. 
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You state you have incorpor ated atomic-warfare training in ap- 
pr opriate courses at Army service schools. What are those courses ; 

and how do you incorpor ate atomic-warfare training into those courses 
at Army service schools? You may call on any of your supporting 
witnesses to answer that question. 

General Upnam. We have quite a few of those, sir, because we 
teach it in all the advance branch schools plus Leavenworth, where 
we run four courses. In the officers’ candidate school we have 12 
hours; basic branch course, 10 hours; regular company grade course, 

16 hours; associate company grade course, 9 hours; regular branch 
advance course, 32 hours; associate branch advance course, 16 hours. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anyone here who can tell us something about the 
subject matter? Is it better that you prepare a statement on that for 4 
the record ¢ 

General Urpnam. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What courses have been established to provide special- 
ized training for selected individuals and how are these individuals 
selected ¢ 

General Uruam. There are courses established at Fort Bliss and 
Sandia Base for selected individuals. I do not know how they are 
selected, but I think Colonel Damon can give you that information. 

Colonel Damon. I am Col. John C. Damon, of the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

At the Command and General Staff College we have courses to 
teach officers how to accomplish their atomic warfare duties on the 
higher staffs. This consists of training in how to select the proper 
atomic weapons, and how to advise the commander on the tactical 
use of atomic weapons. 

In the officer candidate schools, technical service schools, and other 
lower level schools we teach the more fundamental things about 
atomics. We cover the manner in which the individual soldier pro- 
tects himself against atomic weapons, the things that the officer should 
supervise in watching or taking care of the individual soldier in 
atomic warfare, and the functions of atomic delivery units and ord- 
nance support units in atomic warfare. 

Mr. Sixes. Prepare a statement for the record. Make it complete 
and detailed. 

Colonel Damon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 



















ATOMIC WARFARE TRAINING IN ARMY SCHOOL SYSTEM 












The committee has requested information concerning the atomic warfare 
training conducted within the Army school system. The information requested 
is outlined below (based upon fiscal year 1956 school courses) with indication of : 

(a) School presenting the instruction. 

(b) Course title and number. 

(c) Seope of instruction pertaining to atomic warfare training and number 
of hours devoted thereto. 


(d) Minimum qualifications for instructors in subjects listed. 
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CHEMICAL CORPS SCHOOL 
Chemical officer basic course (38-—O-A) 

Scope (12 hours): Radiological warfare. Nature of radioactivity. Allow- 
able entry and stay in contaminated areas. Radiological defense problems and 
surveys. Shielding properties of common materials. 

Chemical Company officer course (3—O-1) 

Scope (161 hours): Basic sciences, mathematics concepts and mechanics. 
Modern physics. Structure of matter, radioactivity decay, fission and fission 
products. Thermonuclear reaction. Radiac equipment. Radiological labora- 
tory exercises. Instruments, shielding properties, decontamination, field sur- 
veys. Weapon effects. Comparison, characteristics of bursts, thermo radiation, 
attenuation, contamination, basic weapon. Protection, radiological surveys, de- 
contamination, health physics, aerial surveys. 


Associate Chemical Company officer course (3—O-2) 


Scope (21 hours): Structure of matter. Introduction to electromagnetic radi 
ation. Explosion phenomena, medical aspects, shieldings. 


Chemical officer advanced course (3—O-3 

Scope (124 hours): Atomic and radiological warfare. Atomic and nuclear 
structure. Concepts of mechanics. Radiation spectrum of atomic detonations. 
Natural and artificial radioactivity. Absorption of radiation. Fission and 
fission products, reactors and atomic weapons, radiac instruments. Fission 
product decay relations. General characteristics of air, surface and subsurface 
bursts. Characteristics of subsurface bursts. Graphical solution of radiologi- 
cal contamination problem. Radioactive fallout. Applications of damage cri 
teria. Radiological warfare. Thermal radiation attenuation. Blast and heat 
effects of A-bomb. Effects of nuclear radiation. sasic weapons, shielding prop- 
erties of common materials, survival in atomic attack. Target analysis, future 
instruments, storage and handling of radioactive sources. Health physics. 
Identification of unknown radiological warfare agents. Troop safety, 
Chemical biological radiological officer course (3—-O-5) 

Scope (15 hours): Radiological defense. Effects of time on contamination. 
Time of entry and stay. Field radiac instruments. Characteristics of bursts. 
Medical aspects. 

Atomic defense course (3—O-6) 

Scope (214 hours): Command problems. Defense standing operating pro- 
cedures. Delivery capabilities. Support operations. Area damage control. 
Weapons effects. Mathematics, mechanics, structure, theory of radioactivity, 
fission decay, thermonuclear reactions, radiation attenuation, contamination, 
damage criteria, radiological warfare basic weapons, survival. Radiac instru 
ments. Photodosymtry, instruments, shielding properties, decontamination sur- 
veys, health physics. Target analysis. Troop safety, analysis, weapons em- 
ployment. 

Radiological defense and Reserve component officer course (3—O-7) 

Scope (84 hours) : Defense and protection. Explosion phenomena and medi 
cal aspects. Practical monitoring, survey. Theory and use of instruments. 
Chemical, biological, radiological indoctrination and Reserve component officer 

course (3—-O-S) 

Scope (9 hours): Orientation, radioactivity, absorption, units, instruments, 
medical aspects, survival. 

Chemical Company grade officer refresher course (3—O-10) 

Scope (14 hours): Review of radiological defense problems. Radioactivity. 
absorption, graphical calculation, weapons effects, decontamination, instru 
ments, surveys, thermo attenuation. 

Chemical field grade officer refresher course (3-O-15) 

Scope (20 hours) : Radiac instruments, burst phenomena, thermo attenuation, 
radiological warfare basic weapons, delivery effects, contamination, surveys, 
planning for employment. 

Chemical officer refresher and Reserve components course (3—-O-16) 

Scope (13 hours): Introduction to atomic defense. Radioactivity, absorp 

tion, fallout and graphical calculations, weapons effects, thermo attenuation. 
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Allied Company officer course (3—A—A) 

Scope (22 hours) : Radioactivity, absorption, fission, contamination, handling 
of radioactive sources, shieldings. 
Chemical staff specialist course (3—E-1) 

Scope (32 hours) : Radiological defense and structure of matter. Radiation, 
decay, absorption, dosage, instruments, phenomena, medical aspects, shielding, 
handling of sources. 

Chemical biological radiological enlisted course (3—E-2) 

Scope (11 hours): Radiological defense, radioactivity, time of stay in con- 
taminated areas, effects of bursts, medical aspects. 
Smoke generator operation course (3—E-3) 
Decontamination equipment operation course (3—E-4) 
Chemical laboratory course (3—E-5) 

Chemical supply course (3—E-6) 
Gas-mask repair course (3—E-7) 
Impregnation equipment operation course (3—E-8) 

Scope (5 hours): Protective measures, conduct of radiological survey. 
Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 

Tactical: Graduate chemical officer of advance course, Command and General 
Staff College. Command and General Staff College atomic weapons orientation 
and/or weapons effects course, CGSC. 

Technical: Recent bachelor of science degree in specialty applicable to phase of 
instruction, i. e., physics, nuclear physics, health physics, or engineering. 


THE FINANCE SCHOOL, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Finance officer basic course (14-O-A) 

Scope (38 hours): Description of air bursts, surface bursts, and underground 
explosion. Effects on individuals and individual protective action. 
Finance officer advanced course (14—O-3) 

Scope (15 hours) : Basic atomic terms and definitions. Types of bursts, types 
of atomic weapons, medical and biological effects of atomic weapons. Pro- 
tection against atomic explosion. 

Finance officer refresher course (14—O-15) 

Scope (2 hours) : Types of atomic weapons. 

Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 


Nine hours in the finance officer advance course is conducted by a special 
weapons team from DA. Balance of instruction in this course and all other 
courses is by local instructors without specialized training. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Basic infantry officer course (7-O-A) 
Scope (7 hours) : Tactical operations under atomic warfare conditions. Small 


unit and individual defensive measures. Characteristics and effects of atomic 
explosions. 


Associate infantry company oflicer course (7—O-2) 

Scope (10 hours): Offensive and defensive operations under atomic warfare 
conditions. Small unit and individual defensive measures. Artillery atomic 
weapons. Characteristics, effects, and medical aspects of atomic explosions. 
Infantry officer advanced course (7—O-3) 

Scope (45 hours): Tactical employment in offense and defense. Regiment 
in attack supported by atomic weapons. Defense against atomic explosion. 
Artillery atomic weapons. Aerial delivery atomic weapons, atomic-weapons 
family. Characteristics and effects of atomic explosion, target analysis, staff 
procedures, area damage control, medical aspects. Regiment in combat. 


Associate Infantry officer advanced course (7—O-4) 

Scope (31 hours): Tactical employment of atomic weapons in offense and 
defense. Defense against atomic explosion. Artillery atomic weapons, atomic 
weapon family. Characteristics and effects of atomic explosions, target analysis. 
Staff procedures in atomic warfare, area damage control. Medical aspects. 
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Infantry officer candidate course (7—-E-14) 

Scope (9 hours): Offensive and defensive operations under atomic warfare 
conditions. Defensive measure. Characteristics and effects. Medical aspects 
of atomic explosion. 

Minimum qualifications for atomic-warfare instructors 

Technical aspects (excluding medical) : Graduate in physical sciences at col- 
lege level; graduate of either C and GSC special weapons course or special 
weapons employment course. 

Medical aspects: Graduate of Walter Reed Institute of Research medical care 
of atomic casualty course. Graduate of AAA and GM School orientation course 
in atomic warfare. 

Tactical aspects: Graduate of either C and GSC special weapons course on 
AFSWP special weapons employment course. 


SIGNAL SCHOOL 


Signal officer basic course (11—O-A) 

Scope (4 hours): Familiarization with basic concepts of atomic weapons and 
bursts. Effects of bursts. Individual and collective defensive measures. 
Signal company officer course (11—O-—1) 

Scope (5 hours) : Defensive measures. Familiarization with surface, air, and 
underground atomic explosion. Effect. 
Signal officer advanced course (11—O-3) 


Seope (21 hours): Historical background. Explanation of concept of elec- 
trons, protons, neutrons, and atomic structure. Radioactivity and its resultant 
products. Consideration of critical mass and the atomic explosion, Types of 
atomie explosions and resulting phenomena. Actions of individuals, and small 
units before, during, and after attack. 

Associate Signal officer advanced course (11—O—-4) 


Scope (12 hours): Same as preceding course 11—O-3 
Signal Supply advanced course (11—O—23) 

Scope (2 hours) : Characteristics of explosions. Principles of concealment and 
protection as applied to supply installations, action of individuals and small 
units. Radiae detection and decontamination. 

Minimum qualifications for atomic-warfare instructors. 


Possess technical knowledge of subject, acquired either through civilian uni- 
versities or the equivalent Army schools. Instruction is based on approved 
doctrine. 

PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S SCHOOL 
Military Police officer basic course (19-O-A) 

Scope (6 hours): Effects of atomic explosions. Small unit commander’s 
responsibilities in atomic warfare. 
Associate Company MP course (19—O-2) 


Scope (6 hours): Effects of atomic explosions. Small unit commander’s 
responsibilities in atomic warfare. 


MP officer advanced course (19—O-3) 

Scope (21 hours): Delivery systems, effects of atomic explosions. Unit com- 
mander’s responsibilities. Target selection. 
Associate MP officer advanced course (19-O—-4) 

Scope (12 hours): Effects of atomic explosions. Small unit commander’s 
responsibilities, 
MP officer refresher (res comps) course (19—-O-18) 


Scope (4 hours): Effects of atomic explosions. Small unit commander’s 
responsibilities. 


MP advanced course (19—-E-—4) 


Scope (4 hours): Effects of atomic explosions. Small unit commander's 
responsibilities. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic-warfare instructors 


Successful completion of a special weapons course at C and GSC. 
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ARMY AVIATION SCHOOL 


Army aviation tactics course (1-0-7) 
Army helicopter aviation tactics course (1—O-8) 
Senior officer course (1—O-14) 

Scope (one field exercise) : Application and critique of instruction common 
to basic officer courses of the various arms and services. Students required to 
plan and implement action dictated by the situation to include dispersal, dis- 
patch of special reconnaissance, and resupply missions; and selection of routes. 
Cargo helicopter pilot training course (6—-OE-18) 





Scope (6 hours): Same as required in above courses. Types of bursts. 
Effects. Individual and small unit protective action. Basie subjects such as 
field fortifications, first aid, camouflage, and concealment. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic-warfare instructors 


Completion of the advanced course in the instructor’s basic branch and com- 
pletion of methods of instruction course given by the Army Aviation School. 


ARMORED SCHOOL 


Armor officer basic course (17—O-A) 

Scope (5 hours): Description of atomic explosions. Characteristics of 
bursts. Gross effects on materiel, equipment, structures, and personnel. Pro- 
tective action. Individual damage control. Effects on small armor unit. Of- 
fensive and defensive action. Individual and small unit training in atomic war- 
fare. Principles of area damage control. 

Associate armor company officer course (17—O-2) 

Scope (11 hours): Description of atomie explosions. Characteristics of 
bursts. Gross effects on individuals. Individual protective action and dainage 
control. Effects of atomic bursts on small armor unit. Offensive and defensive 
action. Individual and small unit training in atomic warfare. General orienta- 
tion on chemical, biological, radiological warfare. Tactical considerations of 
employment. Effects of weather, vegetation, and terrain. Tactical protection. 
Decontamination, first aid, and self-aid. 


Regular Armor officer advanced course (17-—O-3) 
Associate Armor officer advanced course (17—O—4) 

Scope (138 hours): Orientation in elementary atomic and nuclear physics. 
Description and functioning of the implosion and gun-type weapons. Type of 
burst, effects, and use of scaling laws, medical aspects, shielding properties of 
materiels from light, heat, and overpressure. Unit protective measures, damage 
control, responsibilities in training, leading small units. 

Armor advanced NCO course (17—E-13) 

Scope (4 hours): Description of atomic explosions. Gross effects on struc- 
tures, equipment, and personnel. Protective action and individual damage 
control. Effects on the small armor unit. Action before, during, and after an 
explosion. 


Minimum qualifications for instructors: 

All instructors have completed either the 6-week weapon employment course, 
White Sands, N. Mex., or the 5-week special weapons course, Command and 
General Staff College. 

CHAPLAIN SCHOOL 


Chaplain officer basic course (16-O-A) (4 hours) 
Chaplain company officer course (16—-O—-1) (S hours) 
Associate chaplain officer course (16—O-2) (4 hours) 
Chaplain officer advanced course (16—-O-3) (20 hours) 
Associate chaplain officer advanced course (16—O-4) (10 hours) 
Scope: Basic understanding of and familiarization with atomic weapons and 
their use. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 


Courses are taught by a field grade chaplain, a former line officer and graduate 
of Advanced Chaplain School, C and GSC associate course, a CBR course at 
Fort McClellan, and scheduled to attend the course for instructors in atomic 
energy at C and GSC this year. 
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TRANSPORTATION SCHOOL 


Transportation officer basic course (55-O-E) 

Scope (4 hours): Description of bursts. Gross effects, effects on individuals. 
Individual protective action. Emphasis on fact that training in basic subjects 
be thorough. Introduction to area damage-control principles and planning. 
Transportation company officer course (55—-O-1) 

Seope (8 hours): Description of bursts. Gross effects. Damage criteria, 
effect on individuals to include medical aspects. Individual protective action 
and damage control. Supervision of individual training and basic military 
subjects. Unit standing operating procedures, unit protective measures, damage 
control, and tactical deployment and reorganization. Methods of delivery and 
general concept of tactical targets. Area damage control. 

Transportation officer advanced course (55—-O-3) 

Scope (12 hours): Orientation in atomic weapons to include description, 
delivery means, prepositioning, delivery, and functioning of both the current 
implosion and gun-type weapons. Types of bursts, Effects. Familiarization 
with individual and unit training. Tactical employment. Medical aspects. 
Associate transportation officer advanced course (55-O-4) 

Scope (8 hours): Orientation in atomic weapons to include description, de- 
livery means, prepositioning, and functioning of weapons. Types of bursts, and 
effects. Damage criteria. Medical aspects. Shielding properties of materials. 
Individual and unit training. Tactical employment. Area damage control prin- 
ciples. Command and staff responsibilities. 

Railway maintenance and operation officer course (55-O-14) 

Scope (1 hour): Vulnerability of rail lines, equipment, and facilities to atomic 
attack. Radiological effects. Means of minimizing effects. 
Transportation officer refresher (reserve components) course (55-O—-48) 

Scope (4 hours) : Description of bursts. Gross effects, effects on individuals, 
and individual protective action. Emphasis on fact that training in basie mili- 
tary subjects must be thorough. 

Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 

Graduate of advanced officers course of Branch School, attendance at either 
the orientation course at Fort Bliss, Tex., or the orientation course at Sandia, 
N. Mex. 

ENGINEER SCHOOL 


Engineer office basic course (5—O-A) 

Scope (5 hours): Fundamental nuclear physics as related to fusion and fission 
processes. Characteristics of atomic air-burst. Basie effects phenomena. 
Shielding properties of various materials. Types of protective shalters. Employ- 
inent of atomic weapons in offensive and defensive operations. 

Associate engineer officer advanced course (5-O-4) 

Scope (41 hours): Review of nuclear physics. Analysis of air bursts. Phe- 
nomena characteristics and effects. Shielding properties. Medical effects. Orien- 
tation and use of scaling laws, analysis of bursts, general description of atomic 
weapons family and special weapons delivery means. 

Engineer officer advanced course (5-O-3) 

Scope (145 hours): Same scope as course 5—-O-4, above, plus the following: 
Introduction and history. JCS and DOD policies and directives. Activities of 
Corps of Engineers and other agencies. Philosophy and design. Thermal and 
radiation effects. Pressures due to blast. Shielding. Representations, home 
problems, resistent functions, dynamic and form factors. Gyrograms and 
graphical integration. Design problems 
Engineer field grade officer refresher (Reserve component) course (5-O—-17) 

Scope (35 hours): Similar to course 5—O-4. 

Ingineer Company grade officer refresher (Reserve component) course (5—-O-16) 

Scope (21 hours): Approximately the same as 5—O-4. 
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Disaster recovery course (5—-O-18) 

Seope (110 hours): Objectives and concepts of disaster recovery. Military 
responsibilities and civil defense. DOD and DA policies. Present laws, National 
and State organizations. Status of civil defense in organization and training. 
Chief of Engineers role in disaster recovery operations. Military government 
authority, mission, function, principal policies. Civil affairs and military gov- 
ernment. 

Engineer supply and repair parts officer course (5—O-blank ) 

Scope (11 hours) : Physical phenomena of atomic explosion. Effect on tactical 
formation. Logistical support of installations and engineer operations, delivery 
of atomic weapons on target. Materials, methods and procedures for field 
decontamination. Familiarization with rear area commands’ defense. Area 
damage control plan. 


Faculty indoctrination course (unnumbered) 

Scope (30 hours): To prepare and familiarize the faculty of the Engineer 
School with nuclear weapons, their effects, and the impact of atomic warfare on 
atomic operations and area damage control. 


Post engineer management course (5—O-6) 

Scope (4 hours) : Characteristics of atomic explosions. Effects of shock wave. 
Thermal and nuclear radiation. Effects of, responsibilities fer, and defense 
against biological, chemical, and radiological warfare. Protection of facilities. 
Disaster planning and damage control. Decontamination criteria. 


Special demolitions course (5—O-12) 
Scope (124 hours): Prepositioning procedures. 


Engineer advanced NCO course (5—E-59) 


Scope (2 hours): Definition of a nominal atomic bomb. Chronological devel- 
opments of an atomic burst. Analysis of effects, factors limiting and modifying 
effects. Field fortifications and protective shelter. 


Engineer parts supply course (54-24) 

Seope (2 hours) : Familiarization with radiation, contamination. recovery mea- 
sures. Decontamination procedures, and methods of disposal of radioactive 
materials. 


Engineer supply specialist course (5—-E-35) 
Scope (2 hours) : Same as 5—-E-24 above. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 

Tactical: Instructor training course. Graduate of regular of associate officers 
course, CGSC, or attendance at the special weapons CGSC course. Military 
effects instructors must be graduates of special weapons course, CGSC. Area 
damage control and disaster recovery instructors must be graduate of special 
weapons orientation course, Fort Bliss: or advance casualtv course at Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research ; or regular or associate CGSC course as appro- 
priate. Technical: Hardware (munitions) and effects instructors must be 
graduates of instructor training course and special weapons course, CGSC. Pro- 
tective construction instructors must be graduate of special weapons course, 
CGSC, or a civilian school for structural dynamics. Hardware instructors must 
be a graduate of the ABE, ABM, AYE courses at Sandia Base and the instructor 
training course at Fort Belvoir, Va. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S SCHOOL 


Adjutant general basic officer course (12—O-A) 

Scope (5 hours): Familiarization with types and effects of atomie weapous, 
individual and unit training, and principles of tactical employment. 
Associate adjutant general company officer course (12-O-2) 

Seope (5 hours): Familiarization with types and effects of atomic weapons, 
individual and unit training, and principles of employment. Characteristics, 
capabilities, limitations, radiological agents, and protective measures. 
Adjutant general officer advanced (12-—O-3) 


Scope (15 hours): Familiarization with types and effects of atomic weapons. 
Damage criteria, protection, and principles of tactical employment. Adminis- 
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trative and replacement functions. Characteristics, capabilities, and limitations 
of radiological agents. Protective measures, Tactical exercise applying radio- 
logical principles in defense. 
Associate adjutant general officer advanced course (12—O—4 

Scope (10 hours) : Approximately the same as 12—O-3 above. 
Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors: 

Completion of C and GSC special weapons course 250-O-8. Completion of 
regular or associate adjutant general’s officer advanced course 12-—O-3. Ability 
to teach effectively. 

ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Army Medical Service Company officer course (8—O-1) (18 hours) 
Associate Army Medical Service officer advanced course (8—O-4) (14 hours) 

Scope: Atomic weapons and effects. Medical Service aspects of atomic attack. 
Area damage control. Psychiatric and panic problems. Biological effects on 
personnel, and management of mass casualties. 

Associate Army Medical Service Company officer course (8—O-2) (5 hours) 
Army Medical Service officer advanced course (8—O-3) (21 hours) 

Scope: Atomic weapons and effects. Medical aspects of atomic attack. Area 
damage control. Psychiatric and panic problems. Biological effects on personnel, 
and management of mass casualties. 

Meat and dairy hygiene, officer course (8—O-8) 


Seope (2 hours) : Effects of radioactive agents on food. Protection and decon- 
tamination of foods. 


Dental officer advanced course (8—O-21) (5 hours) 
Dental Service administration course (8—O-23) (5 hours) 


Seope: Atomic weapons and effects. Biological effects and Medical Service 
in atomic attack. 


Veterinary medicine course (8-O-25). 


Scope (6 hours) : Effects of nuclear energy on foods and animals. Protection 
and decontamination. 


Army Medical Service officer orientation course (8—-O-31) (3 hours) 
Medical Service Corps officer orientation course (8—O-33) (3 hours) 

Scope: Atomic weapons and weapons effects, medical effects on personnel. 
Military preventive medicine course (8—O-37) 


Scope (68 hours): Atomic weapons and effects. Radio biology. Radiation 
hazards. Medical effects, cause, progression, and treatment. Problem as regards 
preventive medicine officers. 

Management of mass casualties course (unnumbered). Presented at Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research 
Scope (44 hours): Same as for 8—O-37, above. 
Military Medicine and Allied Sciences, graduate course (8—O-38) 

Seope (52 hours): Biological effects of radiation. Injury with particular 
emphasis on military aspects. 

Military medicine refresher course (S8—O-39) 


Scope (6 hours) : Physics of nuclear fission, medical effects of radiation. Pro- 
tective decontamination and therapeutic measures. 


Command and Staff Procedures refresher course (8—O—40) 


Scope (2 hours): Types of weapons and bursts, casualty radii. Characteris- 
tics, capabilities, method of delivery, technical employment, and staff procedures. 


Army Medical Service Company grade officer refresher (Reserve components) 
course (8—O-42) 


Seope (4 hours): Atomic weapons and effects. Medical effects on personnel. 


Army Medical Service Field grade officer refresher (Reserve components) course 
8-—O-48 ) 


Seope (4 hours): Atomic weapons and effects. Medical effects on personnel. 
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Medical laboratory procedures advanced course (8-E-26) 
Scope (2 hours): Atomic weapons and weapons effects. 
Food inspections specialist advanced course (S—E-37) 


Scope (6 hours): Effects of radiological agents on food and food producing 
animals. Protection and decontamination. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 

(1) Graduate of advanced course and/or Command and General Staff College. 

(2) Attendance at one or more of the following special courses : 

(ad) Special weapons guided missile orientation course, AAA and GM School, 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 

(6) Special weapons orientation advanced course (WOA) AFSWP, Sandia 
Base, N. Mex. 

(c) Medical care of atomic casualties course at Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research. 

(@) Special weapons course at Command and General Staff College. 

(3) Radiological defense medical officer course (MOS 3004). 

(4) Medical corps officer for appropriate medical subjects. 

(5) (For Veterinary officer) Veterinary radiological health course at Oak- 
ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oakridge, Tenn. 

(6) Extensive reading of both classified and unclassified technical material 
pertinent to respective specialties and subjects. 

(7) Note: Also utilized as instructors are guest speakers, qualified experts in 
a particular field of interest. 


QUARTERMASTER SCHOOL 
Quartermaster basic officer course (10-—O-A) 


Scope (4 hours) : Description of bursts. Gross effects. Effects on individuals, 
and individual protective action. Individual training in basic military subjects. 
Introduction to area damage control principles, and command and staff responsi- 
bilities therefor. 

Quartermaster company officer course (10—-O-1) (6 hours) 
Associate Quartermaster company officer course (10—O-2) (5 hours) 
Quartermaster advanced officer course (10—O-3) (14 hours) 


Scope: Same scope as 10—-O-A plus types of bursts, use of scaling laws, results 
from ceiling height of bursts, medical aspects, prepositioning, damage criteria, 
shielding properties and materials, employment of radiological terms and 
equipment. 

Laundry and fumigation officer course (10—O-19) 

Scope (3 hours) : Decontamination of CBR exposed clothing, detection pro- 
cedures, and disposal. 

Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 

(1) Graduate of Quartermaster officer advanced course. 

(2) Graduate of special weapons course at Command and General Staff College 
or Sandia Base. 

(3) Graduate of instructor training course at Fort Lee, Va. 


ORDNANCE SCHOOL 


Associate Ordnance company officer course (9—-OQ-2) 

Seope (4 hours) : Characteristics and capabilities of atomic weapons. Tech- 
nical aspects of nuclear fission. Shock phenomena. Comparisons between nu- 
clear and conventional explosions. Use of atomic weapons. Influence of weather 
and terrain on weapons effects, and methods of delivery. Actions of small units 
in atomic areas. Individual defense. Medical aspects of radiological defense. 
Care of casualties. 


Advanced Ordnance officer course (9—-O-3) (22 hours) 


Associate Ordnance advanced officer course (9—O—4) (10 hours) 


Scope: Effects of atomic weapons. Delivery means. Functioning of gun and 
implosion type weapons. Fusing and firing characteristics, capabilities and 
limitations, support organization, tactical employment. Command responsibili- 
ties. Staff organization procedures. Operations supported by atomic weapons. 
Atomic warfare and area damage control. Atomic fire planning. 
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Special weapons disposal course (9-OE-57) 
Scope (176 hours) : Special weapons disposal. 
Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors: 
(1) Special weapons disposal: 


(a) Completion of special weapons Course 9-OE-—57, 

(b) Aptitudes required for good instructors. 

(c) First assigned to instruct in explosive and demolition course and 
special weapons disposal course. 

(d) Only the most experienced and best qualified officers are trained 
as special weapons instructors. 

(e) Instructors are periodically sent to Sandia Base for instruction in 
the latest special weapons developments. . 

(f) Instructors are continually under supervised program of mandator)s 
self study to keep abreast and technically qualified in all phases of special 
weapons disposal. 

(g) Instructors must be prepared to answer questions and assist in any 
phase of the course. 

(2) Other instructors: 

(a) Graduate special weapons employment course at Sandia or special 
weapons course at Command and General Staff College. 

(b) Graduate or ordnance instructor training course. 

(c) Knowledge of special weapons logistics and field experience with 
special weapons. 

(d) Graduate of Armed Forces special weapons courses at Sandia. 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Army War College course (250—O-5) 

(Method of instruction at the Army War College does not lend itself to a 
computation of hours of atomic instruction. There are occasional formal 
presentations but the majority of the course is conducted at seminars in com 
mittee study groups. Early in the course a panel of experts of Armed Forces 
special weapons project, Sandia Base, made a 7T-hour presentation on basic 
atomic weapons information, a similar panel for the antiaircraft and guided 
missile school at Fort Bliss, made a 7-hour presentation on guided missiles and 
atomic weapons. ) 

General scope: Implication of the possession of atomic weapons by the United 
States and opposing powers is considered in all aspects of studies and the war 
college curricular which includes Army operations, international relations, 
strategy, and war planning. 

Minimum qualifications for instructors: Guest speakers and panels with requi- 
site qualifications present most of the direct information and instruction at the 
college. Faculty members are graduates of the Army War College or comparable 
service institutions. To the maximum possible extent, college faculty members 
attend atomic weapons orientation course at Sandia Base or atomic weapons 
orientation course at Fort Bliss. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 


Command and general staff officer course (250—O-1) 

Scope (548 hours) : To develop the impact of the employment of atomic weapons 
on tactical and administrative doctrine at division, corps, and field Army levels, 
and on communication zone operations. Provide essential information of the 
capabilities and limitations of atomic weapons, their associate delivery means, 
and their effects. Provide a basic understanding of the technical aspects of the 
tactical employment of atomic weapons to include target analysis. 

Associate command and general staff officer course (250—O-3) 

Scope (129 hours) : Approximately as outlined for 250—O-1 above. 
Special weapons course (250—-O-8) 

Scope (157 hours): Furnish detailed information on atomic weapons, their 
effects, capabilities, limitations, and delivery systems. Train general staff offi- 
cers at division, corps, and field Army levels in the detailed procedures and 
techniques used in employing atomic weapons tactically. Damage estimation, 
detailed target analysis, and troop safety consideration. 
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Logistical Command refresher course (250-O-9) 

Scope (75 hours): Provide basic information on atomic weapons and their 
impact on logistical command and communications zone operation, including 
rear area defense and area damage control. 


Army Reserve and National Guard division refresher course (250—O-10) 

Scope (23 hours for infantry division staff, 36 hours for armored division 
staff) : Provide an understanding of the impact of atomic weapons on division 
operations and administration. Instruct in the employment of the division 
supported by atomic firepower. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 


(a) Technical instruction: Graduate of Command and General Staff College 
regular course. Graduate of Command and General Staff College special weapons 
course, or Armed Forces special weapons employment course. 

(b) Tactical instruction: Graduate of Command and General Staff College 
regular course. Graduate of Command and General Staff College faculty atomic 
indoctrination course. Additionally, approximately 4 to 5 instructors in each 
academic department other than the special weapons departments are graduates 
of the Command and General Staff College special weapons course. 


THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL SCHOOL 


Judge advocate officer advanced course (18—O-3) 

Scope (8 hours): Orientation in atomic weapons to include functioning, 
weapons effects, delivery system, area damage control, general employment in 
attack and defense. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 


The Infantry School provides the above instruction for the judge advocate 
general course. 


THE WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS SCHOOL 
Women’s Army Corps officer basic course (35—O-1) 
Women’s Army Corps officer candidate course (35—E-1) 
Scope (7 hours) : Provide a general understanding of atomic weapons effects 


and mandatory protective measures necessary to maintain unit operations during 
and after atomic attacks. 
Women’s Army Corps officer advanced course (35-—-O0-3) 

Scope (12 hours): Provide an understanding of atomic weapons, and their 


effects, tactical employment, individual and unit training, and defense against 
atomic attack. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors 


Women’s Army Corps School classes on this subject are taught by Chemical 
Corps School instructors. 


ARTILLERY AND GUIDED MISSILE SCHOOL 


Field artillery officer basic course (6—O0-8) 

Scope (2 hours) : Individual and small unit protection to include field fortifica- 
tions against atomic explosion. Medical aspects. Description bursts, and gross 
effects of atomic explosion. 

Field artillery and guided missile battery officer course (6—Q-1) 

Scope (9 hours) : Medical, biological, and psychological aspects of atomic explo- 
sion. Treatment and evacuation of casualties. Atomic bursts and effects. Im- 
pact of atomic weapons on artillery tactics and techniques. Duties of battery 
commanders and battalion staff officers of 280 millimeter gun, Honest John and 
Corporal units. Special weapons effects officers. Security measures. Tactical 
employment of 280 millimeter units. Fire support coordination principles. Or- 
ganization and tactical employment of missile units. Orientation in radiac equip- 
ment and radiological defense. Probable missions in event of massive nuclear 
attack. New developments. 
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Associate field artillery officer course (6—O-2) 

Scope (6 hours): Medical, biological, and psychological aspects of atomic 
explosion. Treatment and evacuation of casualties. Atomic bursts and effects. 
Security measures. Tactical employment of 280 millimeter units, preparation of 
artillery fire plans, fire-support coordination principles. Organization and tacti- 
cal employment of missile units. Orientation in radiac equipment and radiologi- 
cal defense. Probable missions in the event of nuclear attack. New develop- 
ments. 


Artillery officer advanced course (6-0-3) 

Scope (148 hours) : Staff procedures and considerations in the tactical employ- 
ment of atomic weapons. Impact of atomic weapons upon offensive and defensive 
operations. Area damage control. Introduction to weapons effects. Factors 
influencing atomic weapons employment. Type of bursts for maximum radia- 
tion effects. Damage criteria. Topographic considerations in employment of 
atomic weapons. Damageestimation. Radiation effects review. Selection of a 
recommended ground zero. Target analysis. Weapons employment, selection 
and fuzing of atomic weapons. Use of fissionable materials. Air and Navy 
activities. Blast and radiation effects. Bomb physics. General principles of 
implosion and gun assembly weapons. The weapons family. Superweapons. 
Artillery atomic projectiles. Honest John and Corporal warheads. Storage and 
safety considerations. Area damage control. 

Associate field artillery officer advanced course (6-—O-4) 

Scope (15 hours) : Atomic bursts and effects. Medical aspects. Atomic mis- 
sile delivery methods. Artillery tactics and techniques of atomic warfare. Spe- 
cial weapons officer. Orientation on radiac equipment and radiological defense 
teams. 


Rocket artillery orientation course (6—O-23) 

Scope (9 hours) : Practical application in assembly and check-out procedures 
to include elements of bomb physics, typical sequence of events, functioning of 
major components and testers, and performance of preflight. 


T-315 atomic energy projectile assembly course (6—O-blank) 


Scope (40 hours): T-315 projectile. Nuclear physics. Laboratory period. 
Orientation. 


T-317 atomic energy projectile assembly course (6-O-blank) 


Scope (86 hours): T-317 projectile. Nuclear physics. Laboratory period. 
Orientation. 


Mark 7 atomic energy warhead assembly course (6—-OE-blank ) 


Scope (83 hours) : Mark 7 warhead. Prelaunch procedures. Cabling, testers, 
and circuitry prelaunch procedures. 


Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors: 

(1) Officer instructors: Graduate of special weapons course (250-O-8) or 
weapons employment course, Armed Forces special weapons project or special 
weapons phase of artillery officer advanced course at artillery and guided missile 
school for T-315 or T-317. 

(2) Enlisted instructors: (a) Score of 100 in general educational develop- 
ment, general maintenance or motor maintenance aptitude areas, or graduate of 
warhead installation course (GJE or GCE) Armed Forces special weapons 
project. 

(b) Desirable to have had college physics and experience in very heavy ar- 
tillery. 


? 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY AND GUIDED MISSILE SCHOOL 


Antiaircraft artillery officer basic course (44—-O-A) 
Surface-to-air missile officer basic course (44-O-B) 
Surface-to-surface missile officer basic course (44-O-C) 

Scope (4 hours) : Description of types of bursts and effects of each. Applica- 
tion of effects to military equipment and personnel. Individual and small 
unit protective measures. Emphasis on individual training requirements and 
first aid. 
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Antiaircraft artillery and guided missile battery officer course (44—O-1) 

Scope (30 hours) : History of atomic energy, the Atomic Energy Act. Basic 
nuclear physics. Weapons system and family. Military damage and effects. 
Atomic staff officer. Medical and biological aspects. Radiological defense and 
instrumentation. Individual and small unit protective measures. Tactical use. 
Navy and Air Force atomic activities. Tactical use of atomic weapons inte- 
grated with other appropriate subjects and artillery tactics. 

Antiaircraft artillery company officer courses (44—-O-2A ; 44-0-2B; 44-0-2C) 

Scope (8 hours) : Description and effects of bursts. Application of effects to 


military equipment and personnel. Individual and small unit protective meas- 
ures. Area damage control. 


Antiaircrafe artillery associate advanced courses (44-O-A; 44-O-4B ; 44-O+4C) 

Scope (64 hours): Security and administration. Atomic Energy Act. Nu- 
clear physics. Weapons system and family. Damage and effects. Medical 
aspects of atomic warfare. Protective measures and area damage control. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force atomic delivery systems. Tactical employment 
of nuclear weapons. Impact of nuclear weapons on logistics, planning and com- 
mand liaison. 


Special weapons and guided missile orientation course (44—-O-21) 

Scope (25 hours) : Orientation on the description, characteristics, and limita- 
tions of special weapons. 

Corporal atomic warhead course (unnumbered) 

Scope (120 hours): Security, atomic theory, radioactivity, fission physics, 
weapons effects, and functions of components. Nuclear demonstration, safety, 
transportation, and storage. Destruction of materiel, stockpile sequence, fuzing, 
firing, components, circuitry, tests and tester operations. 

Minimum qualifications for atomic warfare instructors: 

(1) Officer instructors: Engineering degree, or attendance at weapons employ- 
men’ course at Sandia, or masters degree in nuclear physics, or graduate of 
course 44-—O-2C or graduate of corporal guided missile electrical course at Sandia. 

(2) Enlisted instructors: Graduate of course 44-OE-31. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The following method is utilized in selecting students for courses including 
the above listed atomic warfare instruction: 

(a) Officers.—Officer courses fall into the two general categories of career 
and specialist courses. Career courses, designed to provide progressive military 
education and appropriate practical training on an increasingly selective basis 
for all ¢fficer personnel, include basic, company, battery, advanced, Command 
and General Staff College, and Army War College courses. Specialist courses 
provide technical education and training to qualify personnel in particular 
inilitary specialties. 

(1) Career course students are selected carefully with a view to insuring 
}'rogressive training consistent with their abilities, needs, professional qualifica- 
tions, and (for the higher institutions) on a “most highly qualified” basis. 

(2) Specialist course students are selected by the commanders of continental 
armies and other major commanders on the basis of requirements, desires of the 
individual officers concerned, and carefully established quotas. 

(b) Enlisted men.—Enlisted students are selected by commanders of con- 
tinental armies and other major commands on a requirements basis for military 
occupational specialties (MOS’s). Emphasis is placed upon individual desires, 
qualifications, and potentialities. 

In all cases the prospective student's record is screened to insure that he meets 
the prerequisites of the course for which he is considered. In many cases he is 
further screened by personal interviews. Finally, his inprocessing at the school 
serves as a final check on his meeting the prerequisites of the course he is sched- 
uled to attend. 
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SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Sixes. How are the instructors selected? What is their back- 
vround ¢ 

Colonel Damon. The instructors usually go to Sandia Base. We 
have two schools, Fort Bliss and Sandia Base. The Sandia Base 
course is designed for senior officers and the Fort Bliss course is 
designed for junior officers. These are the officers who conduct the 
courses at the service schools. 

Mr. Sikes. Have these men had specialized training to prepare 
them to be instructors? 

Colonel Damon. Yes, at Sandia Base and Fort Bliss, and also we 
have in our civilian school program courses such as nuclear physics 
and radiological courses. Graduates of these courses are used as in- 
structors in our schools. 


USEFULNESS OF ATOMIC TESTS FOR TRAINING INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent have the atomic tests been useful 
training instructors ? 

Colonel Damon. At Desert Rock VI we incorporated soldiers for 
the first time into our atomic testing. Also some officers participated 
in Desert Rock VI who had not had very much indoctrination in the 
atomic fields. The test we conducted there greatly assisted those 
officers in the general knowledge of what atomics mean in our Army 
and of course “helped them in instructing their soldiers when they 
got back to their units. 


KVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TRAINING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Srxes. Have you been able to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
training for atomic warfare? 

General Uptrram. The evaluations coming out of Sagebrush should 
give us some very good answers on that. As you know, we have not 
yet completed those evaluations and it will probably be April « 
later before we have them completed. 

Mr. Sixes. I[s it true, then, that you are largely feeling your way in 
these activities, but in view of the limited knowledge in that field 
that is about all you can do at this stage? 

General Upnam. Yes. We get an idea and run these tests and 
some ideas are accepted and some rejected and the final result is in 
one of our exercises where we play it and determine whether it is 
really good under field conditions. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TRAINING FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. You have stated that— 

The incorporation of atomie weapons into our firepower system has created 
the need for additional training funds. 

I want to ask you whether those additional costs have been included 
in the budget we are now considering ? 

General UpyHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are they ? 
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General Upuam. They are spread throughout the schools and exer- 
cises and tests. While the budget shows a reduction of $4 million 
from fiscal year 1956, the reduction is due largely to the fact we do not 
have in fiscal year 1957 a large-scale exercise comparable to Sagebrush. 
But aside from that exercise the budget does reflect additional funds 
for that training. 

Mr. Srxes. Why would it not be wise to hold another large-scale 
exercise? This is such an important field, and our people generally 
know so little about it because of its newness, it would seem to me that 
an additional large-scale exercise would be highly important. 

General Urnam. They are important, and when we work with the 
Air Force we have an opportunity to try them with another service. 
However, with the experience we have gained from Sagebrush we 
think we should run our tests on a smaller scale for a while, 


ARMY AVIATION TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. On Army aviation training you have described briefly 
the training at Fort Rucker plus tactical training of Army aviators. 
You state, however, that the primary flight training of fixed-wing 
pilots is currently being conducted by the Air Force. What is the 
significance of the words “currently being conducted”? 

General Urnam. A study is being made of that at this time to de- 
termine if that is the best way to get it done. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean the controversy in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense on whether the Army is going to train its own pilots or 
whether the Air Force will do it? 

General Urpnam. Yes, sir. That is still being considered, and we 
do not vet have a decision on that. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there funds in this year’s budget for the purpose 
of carrying on this aviation training ? 

General Urram. Not for the fixed wing, but for the helicopters. 

Mr. Suxes. For the helicopters? 

General Upnam. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. But not for the fixed wing ? 

General Urnam. No. 

Mr. Stxes. What would be the effect on the budget of a decision at 
the level of the Secretary of Defense for the Army to conduct its own 
fixed wing-pilot training ? 

General UpHam. I will ask Colonel Bobo to speak on that. 

Colonel Boro. Sir, the funds are in the Army 1956 and 1957 bude- 
ets for primary cargo rotary wing pilot training to be conducted by 
civilian contract. There are no Army funds for the conduct of pri- 
mary fixed wing pilot training. They were left out because a decision 
as to which service would conduct this training has not been rendered. 

Mr. Sixes. If the decision is that the Army should train its own 
people, what will be your budget situation? Will you have to come 
back for additional funds? 

Colonel Boro. It will be a matter of either a transfer of funds from 
the Air Firce—that would be the easiest way to do it—or a supple- 
mental request for funds. 

Mr. Srxes. At whose instruction was this item left out of your 
budget ? 
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Colonel Boro. We received that instruction from the Department 
of Defense on the 1956 budget preparation. 

Mr. Srxes. How much would it cost if the Army is given authority 
to do this job ¢ 

Colonel Bono. We have an estimate that has been agreed to by both 
the Air Force and the Army. The estimated cost of conducting the 
primary fixed-wing training by civilian contract would be approxi- 
mately $4.5 million annually. 

Mr. Srxrs. And is that now in the Air Force budget ? 

Colonel Bono. Yes, sir; except there is more than that in the Air 
Force budget because they are conducting this training, all but a small 


Ss 
part of it, by inilitary personnel at Gary Air Force Base, San Marcos, 
Tex. The estimate shows the cost as ¢ ondue ted by the Air Force with 


milits ary personnel, is approximately $5.8 million for the same train- 
ing. It shows a cost difference of about $1.3 million. These cost 
estimates must not be considered firm enough to allow determination 
of the actual fund transfers to the Army for this training; detailed 
actual cost figures must be computed and must be mutually acceptable 
to the Army ‘and the Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Army is given responsibility for the training, will 
it be done by civilian contract or by Army personnel ? 

Colonel Boww. The Army’s plan is to conduct the primary fixed-wing 
pilot training by civilian contract. 

Mr. Srxrs. Is this work now being done by the Air Force? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it being done on a reimbursable basis? 

Colonel Bono. No, sir. The primary fixed-wing training is being 
conducted by the Air Force. The primary cargo helicopter training 
is being conducted by the Army at Fort Rucker, Ala. At Fort 
Rucker “it is being conducted by the military but we want to put that 
out on civilian contract. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a specified number of Army spaces allotted by 
the Air Force for the training? How was it determined how m: iny of 
your people would be trained by the Air Force? 

Colonel Bono. The Army’s requirements are submitted to the Air 
Force; the Air Force adjusts training rates to produce the required 
number. 


AIR FORCE ROADBLOCK STALLS ARMY HELICOPTER TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to direct your attention to a newspaper 
article that appeared in the Washington Post of March 5, 1956, en- 
titled “Air Force Roadblock Stalls Army Helicopter Training.” I 
shall place that article in the record at this point. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Washington Post, March 5, 1956} 
INTERSERVICE “FLAPS”: Atk Force RoapsiocK Starts ArMy HELIcoprer TRAINING 
By John G. Norris, Staff Reporter 
The Air Force has thrown a roadblock in the way of all Army moves to expand 


its helicopter pilot training program, and ultimately gain full control of all its 
own air training. 
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This latest interservice “flap” is but part of a recurring Army-Air Force struggle 
over ground-support aviation. Ina reversal of the situation since Billy Mitchell’s 
day, Army aviators are fighting to put training, plane procurement, and air opera- 
tions back under the Army General Staff. 

Army pilots now fly their own helicopters and little fixed-wing planes to per- 
form limited missions within a battle zone. All other air support of ground opera- 
tions is vested in the Air Force and carried out by USAF pilots flying USAF 
planes. 

The Air Force also gives primary training to all Army fixed-wing pilots and 
all its helicopter pilots except those assigned to fly cargo helicopters. Because 
the Air Force hadn’t the facilities for turning out enough of the big helicopter 
pilots at the time, the Army won the right to train them in its own school. 

Now authorized to triple its big transport whirlybird force within the next few 
years, the Army has to step up the training of pilots to fly them. It plans 36 
companies of 21 craft each, instead of the present 13 companies. 

Some time ago, the Army called on civilian firms to bid on setting up a primary 
training school for cargo helicopter pilots within 500 miles of the Army Aviation 
School at Ft. Rucker, Ala. 

Such a plan would not only facilitate the pilot expansion needed by saving the 
Army’s own skilled fliers for advanced tactical training and command, but fit 
it in nicely with the administration policy of farming out whatever functions 
can be handled by private industry. 

Army airmen envisaged the system as ultimately permitting them to take over 
all Army air training from the Air Force. 

The plan conformed to present Air Force practice of conducting fixed-wing 
primary flight training in civilian schools. 

As the Army evaluated the bids and prepared to let a contract, the Air Force 
stepped in with an offer to provide the training at less cost than any bidder. 
The Air Force staff presented Defense officials with a well-documented study 
showing that the Government would have to give standardization training to 
civilian instructors, make available helicopters to the schools and stand the 
cost of preparing the training base. 

Army officials could not dispute the Air Force figures as to starting costs, but 
argue that their plan will be cheaper in the end. And they stress that they should 
he able to train embryo pilots in Army ways, tactics, and procedures that dif- 
fer from those of the Air Force. Didn’t the Air Force insist on founding 
its own Air Academy, they note? 

The matter now is being reviewed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
But the Army move is at least temporarily blocked. There probably will have 
to be a new study and approach to the problem. 

Army and Air Force chiefs differ on a number of other aviation issues. 
Included are: 

Present weight limitations on Army aircraft. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff, has decided not to press on this matter now, for the state of design 
does not promise to produce much bigger production aircraft within the next 
few years. Planes under development for the Army ultimately will exceed the 
limits, but the Army will fight that battle when it comes to it. 

Greater emphasis by the Air Force on developing and building tactical aircraft 
for Army support missions, including fighter-bombers and both long-range and 
short-range assault transports. 

Roles and missions of organic Army aviation. Under approved Pentagon di- 
rectives, Army aircraft now may perform limited missions inside a battle zone, 
such as evacuation of wounded, liaison between units, wire-laying, and transport 
of troops and equipment. New Army tactics, however, envisage much wider use 
of helicopters and other vertical-lift planes still under development. 

An experimental helicopter “cavalry” unit was tested in last fall’s Sagebrush 
maneuvers under Air Force protest. That “sky-cav”’ unit has been dis- 
banded, but Army plans a similar organization in its new 101st Airborne Division 
now being set up. The whole question now is before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Mr. Srxes. Among other things reported is the indication that the 
Air Force can provide the training at less cost than any bidder. The 
figures you have just given me would not indicate that is true. 

Colonel Boro. That is correct, sir. We believe that was a mis- 
take in the article. Informal contacts with action officers in the Air 
Force reveal that they do not feel that the Air Force has claimed that 
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they can do the training cheaper by military versus civilian contract. 
As you know, they are conduc ting all the Air Force primary training 
by civilian contract and they have stated many times in the past that 
it is cheaper to conduct the primary training by civilian contract. So 
we believe that is a mistake. 


TRAINING OF CARGO HELICOPTER PILOTS 


Mr. Srxes. Last year the amount of $1.8 million was made avail- 
able to the Army for the training of cargo helicopter pilots. It was 
stated that the amount of $1.8 million was based on informal cost 
estimates furnished by qualified civilian operators. Has this program 
been established yet ? 

Colonel Boro. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Is it going to be established 4 

Colonel Bono. The Army still desires to establish this training by 
civilian contract. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you still have the $1.8 million available ? 

Colonel Boro. No, sir. Because of the delay in initiating the train- 
ing the $1.8 million was reduced to $1 million. This figure appears 
in the 1956 column of the 1957 budget. 

General Upnam. We still have the $1 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Did the other money revert to the Treasury or is it being 
used for other purposes ? 

Colonel ANseL. The money is being used for other purposes within 
the training program, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Show for the record what is being done with the re- 
mi: uning money. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The increased per diem authorized for personnel attending Army service 
schools on a temporary duty status by change 36 to the Joint Travel Regulations 

effective July 1, 1955 increased fund requirements for this purpose in program 

2200 by approxim: itely $4 million. The $800,000 reduction in the aviation con- 
tract training program was used to offset, in part, the increased requirements 
for school temporary-duty funds. 


CONTRACTS WITH COMMERCIAL CONCERNS 


Mr. Srxes. What types of contracts are entered into with commer- 
cial concerns? Does the Army have contracts with commercial con- 
cerns on training? 

Colonel Bozo. Not for primary training. We have civilian con- 
tracts for aircraft maintenance, for example, at Fort Rucker, Ala. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you award those contracts by bids? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there sufficient competition to insure a satisfactory 
bid situation ? 

Colonel Bono. I am not an expert on that, but from information re- 
ceived from the experts I feel that there is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you put the details on that in the record ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The contracting officer at Fort Rucker solicited 66 firms for proposals on the 
helicopter pilot-training school. Proposals were received from 17 firms, one of 
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which withdrew its proposal in December 1955. Several of the firms made pro- 
posals offering an alternate site for performance of the work. This resulted 
in a total of 21 different proposals for evaluation. The Army considers that the 
21 proposals offered by 16 different firms represent adequate competition. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to show for the record the number 
of pilots that you plan to train in each category during the period of 
the 1957 budget. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Personnel who will receive primary pilot training during fiscal year 1957 as 
fixed-wing, rotary-wing or fixed-and-rotary-wing pilots, are as follows (these are 
planned inputs) : 
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Fixed and rotary wing 
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GUIDED MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, in training programs on guided missiles and rock- 
ets, you state ita 
Operational readiness of Nike units is attained and maintained by onsite train- 
ing and annual service practice firing. 

What type of training do you actually give on site? 

General Urpnam. They can train on site with their tracking equip- 
ment. 

Mr. S‘xes. What do they track? 

General UpHam. They can track aircraft that act as targets. They 
can have technical training; they can have training on maintenance 
of their equipment, and almost everything except the actual firing of 
the missile. That training is conducted at Fort Bliss. When we get 
these radar simulators we are asking for they will be able to do almost 
everything except actual firing and they will not even have to have 
aircraft as a target. 

Mr. Srxes. Who gives the training? 

General UpHam. The unit to which they are assigned, the com- 
pany commander, battery commander, supervised by the battalion 
commander, up to the commander of all the battalions. 


ONSITE 





TRAINING CONTRASTED TO ANNUAL SERVICE PRACTICE FIRING 


Mr. Sixes. How does onsite training differ from the annual service 
practice firing ? 
General Urnam. The onsite training differs from the annual service 


practice firing in that in the annual service practice firing they actually 
fire missiles. 


Mr. Sixes. At what? 

General Urnam. At drones. 

Mr. Srxxs. Where is that accomplished ? 

General UrHam. At Fort Bliss. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the entire units rotated from onsite training to 
annual service practice firing and then back to site, or do you send 
selected people for practice firing ? 

Colonel Caae: It is selected people who must work through the 
entire system, so that the entire unit does not go. 
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Mr. Srxes. Would it not be better to give the entire unit that 
practice ? 

Colonel Gres. Not necessarily, because many people are not di- 
rectly involved in the firing. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING COURSES AT FORT BLISS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the length of the training courses at Fort 
Bliss ¢ 

Colonel Damon, The length of the courses is from 6 week to 42 
weeks depending on the specialist training involved. _ : 

Mr. Srxes. How long are the annual service practice firing courses 
for selected individuals on the Nike? 

Colonel Damon. A week or 10 days, sir. 


PROPOSED MOVE FROM FORT BLISS TO FORT SILL 


Mr. Sixes. Is the plan to move the surface-to-surface missile train- 
ing activity from Fort Bliss to Fort Sill contingent upon a satisfactory 
agreement being worked out on the land acquisition problem at Fort 
Sill? 

General Uruam. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there funds in the budget for the move? 

General Upuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How much? 

General Urnam. I believe we have $300,000 in the training budget, 
and I think there is some other money in another budget program. 

Colonel ANnsEx. $186,000 in program 3900. 


CODE OF CONDUCT TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. I studied the Code of Conduct that you passed around 
yesterday, and I believe that is a good thing. Incidentally, has that 
been reproduced in the record ¢ 

(Norr.—See pages 437 and 440 for previous discussion of this 
subject. ) 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How realistic are your efforts to see that it actually gets 
into the heart and mind of the individual soldier ? 

General Upnam. I would like to ask Colonel Damon to answer that. 

Colonel Damon. Sir, our approach to the Code of Conduct training 
in the Army can be summed up in two training circulars we have 
published. The first is training circular 21-1, published October 7, 
1955, and the second is training circular 21-2, published November 8, 
1955. 

In the first training circular we outline the purpose and scope and 
explain the Code of Conduct. In the second training circular we out- 
line how the Army should meet problems of training individuals in 
the Code of Conduct. In this circular we have also outlined the re- 
sponsibilities, national and individual, and the Department of the 
Army responsibility in connection with training in the Code of Con- 
duct. I would like to run over our individual training and tell you 
how we follow this up. 

Mr. Stes. Provide that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Extract From TC 21-2 
TRAINING FOR INDIVIDUAL COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS 
* * * * * * * 


Section III—Tratninc. 6. Individual Training. Motivational training and 
education will continue throughout hte career of all soldiers to prepare ‘them 
for combat and to increase their resistance to capture or enemy exploitation. 
Instruction will be directed to— 

a. The Code of Conduct, to achieve a full understanding of its purpose and 
meaning. 

b. Develop resistance to enemy political and economic indoctrination through 
education in the basic truths and advantages of our democratic institutions as 
opposed to the fallacies of communism. 

c. Further develop unit and organizational esprit. 

d. Develop a knowledge and appreciation of national, Army, and unit history 
and traditions. 

e. Create the motivation of the individual toward our national objectives. 

f. Develop the moral fiber and religious motivation of the American soldier 
to fortify him with the weapons of faith and courage. 

g. Strengthen individual survival ability through leadership, indoctrination, 
and training in sanitary discipline, personal hygiene, and other medical, mental, 
moral, and physical aspects of the problem. 

h. Develop a thorough understanding of military law as it pertains to United 
States military personnel who are prisoners of war. 

i. Provide the soldier with an understanding and knowledge of his rights 
under the Geneva Conventions, including the effect and possible consequences of 
enemy reservations to the conventions, and their treatment of so-called war 
criminals. 

j. Provide a knowledge of the essentials of prisoner-of-war camp organization 
and leadership; special systems of organization; the physical and mental aspects 
of POW conditions with respect to survival and well-being; the values of unit, 
group, and individual loyalties; the conviction that the informer and voluntary 
collaborator is an outcast both in the POW camp, the military service, and at 
home. 

k. Equip the soldier to resist enemy interrogation, indoctrination, and exploi- 
tation. 

7. Unit training: Commanders will insure that the maximum combat realism 
prevails in tactical exercises. Maximum practical application of evasion and 
escape training will be achieved during unit exercises in accordance with 
TC 621-1. 

a. Special units: Where essential to assigned or specific missions, special units 
will be trained as required. Training will include organized assistance to iso- 
lated units and individuals and operations designed to liberate POW groups. 

b. Isolated units: The need for dispersion in atomic warfare requires units to 
train to operate while isolated and develop an SOP for such circumstances. The 
pessimistic concept of a “cut off” unit should be eliminated by appropriate tacti- 
cal training to the extent that units are able to accept temporary isolation on the 
battlefield as normal to combat. Units will be taught to rely on their own fire- 
power and fighting ability and to continue their combat mission. Troops will be 
imbued with the concept that, while a unit may be isolated on the ground, it may 
obtain combat and logistical support from aircraft and helicopters. 

e. Treatment of prisoners: Capturing forces or units may subject maneuver 
prisoners to the following : 

(1) Interrogation. 

(2) Indoctrination in (maneuver) Aggressor Force concepts. 

(3) Exploitation in respect to questionnaires, broadcasts, and written 
statements. 

After normal processing and interrogation, maneuver prisoners will be returned 
to their units to continue participation in the field exercise, test, or maneuver. 
Maneuver captors may not subiect prisoners to indignities or physical pressure. 
Realistic training must not lower the stature and position of the soldier. Captors 
will remain responsible for the health and welfare of prisoners. Prisoners 
reserve their right and duty to escape. Commanders and umpires will insure 
that realism is kept within reasonable bounds. 

d. Circumstances of capture: Umpiring will be thorough and rapid to insure 
that realism prevails. Proper recognition will be given to relative firepower 
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values, mobility, speed, and tactical position. Surprise, aggressiveness, stealth, 
ambush, and mobility will be given proper recognition so that these factors are 
tactically rewarded in the play of exercise. Individual prisoners may be taken or 
assessed on the spot, where the opponent can (or could) physically obtain the 
individual. Hand to hand combat or skirmishing will not be permitted, but 
where force of numbers prevail, stealth is swift and decisive, or captor authority 
and persuasiveness is greater, the soldier may be physically disarme4. 

e. Critique : Exercise critiques will cover numbers captured, circumstances of 
capture, prisoner resistance, and the number of escapees. 

8. Geneva Conventions: A minimum of 8 hours of instruction on the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949 will be given to military personnel. DA Pam 20-151 will be 
used as a guide. 

SECTION I[TV—IMPLEMENTATION. 9. Major Commands: Present training and 
education measures are already in support of the Code. Pending the issuance of 
published changes to pertinent training literature and training programs, and 
publication of supporting training aids and material, commanders will examine 
their respective training programs and insure that balanced training emphasis is 
placed in support of the Code of Conduct in accordance with this circular. 

. + * x * * * 


TRAINING MEASURES TO SUPPORT TITE CODE OF CONDUCT 


Mr. Srxes. Now tell me what you actually do to sell the Code to 
the individual. 

Colonel Damon. To carry out this directive we have training films in 
process of being developed, and we are reviewing our Army training 
programs with a view of altering those to include the Code of Conduct. 
| We are changing our courts- martial manual to take into consideration 
q the Code of Conduct. 

We are making an additional study of the methods or technique of 
enemy interrogation and exploitation to secure important military in- 
formation. We are indoctrinating our leaders. It is our purpose to 
indoctrinate our Army officers with leadership, applying this to their 

j leadership training so that they can pass this on to the individual 

j soldiers in the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. We will insert that in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


The following training and educational measures are being taken in the De- 
partment of the Army to support the Code of Conduct: 
1. Training films on the following subjects or appropriate combinations thereof : 

a. Evasion. 

b. Communist Interrogation and Indoctrination Methods. 

c, Communist Exploitation of POW’s. 

d. Medical Aspects of Individual Survival. 

e. POW Camp Organization and Leadership. 

f. Communism (the fact and symbol opposing the U. 8. A.) (Action: G2, 

13, D/A; CONARC.) 

2. A field manual on “Procedure for Isolated Units.” (Action: G3, D/A; 
CONARC. ) 

3. An unclassified DA pamphlet or G2 handbook on “Communist Exploitation 
of POW’s.” (Action: G2, D/A.) 

4. Review and possible revision of : 

a. ATP’s and related training documents to insure that subjects, require- 
ments, and training hours are in complete support of the Code. (Action: 
CONARC.) 

b. Pertinent field manuals and official training literature to insure that 
doctrine is in consonance with the Code, and that training requirements are 
alined with it. (Action: CONARC.) 

ec. Manual for Court Martial and the UCMJ to take into consideration the 
Code of Conduct. (Action: JAG, D/A.) 

d. Pertinent definition and delineation of operational responsibility to in- 
og that training and operational doctrines are in consonance. (Action: 

G3, D/A; CONARC.) 
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5. Additional study of: 
a. Methods and techniques of thwarting enemy inerrogation and exploita- 
tion; the use of ruses and strategems to evade and avoid disclosure of im- 

portant military information. (Action: G2, D/A.) 

b. Operational procedure fer the penetration of POW camps, to include 

communications and other scientific devices. (Action: G2, D/A.) 

6. Public announcement of: Current training and educational measures in 
effect. Future measures contemplated. (Action: CINFOE, D/A.) 

Mr. Sixes. What do you actually do with the code of conduct itself? 

Colonel Damon. That is explained to the soldiers, sir, and placed 
in various places in the barracks so that the individual soldier will 
read this and perhaps understand it better, even though it has been 
presented to him before. suid 

Mr. Sixes. Is he quizzed on it to determine if he actually has seen 
and digested it ? 

Colonel Damon. He sees it. Whether he has read it or not, we 
question him on it. 

Mr. Srxes. It may be on the wall, but that is no assurance that he 
sees it and understands it. What do you do to insure that he knows 
what is in it and what the code means ? ' eh 

Colonel Damon. We have training tests in which the individual 
soldier is tested on his knowledge or what he has assimilated during 
the training program. This is one of the subjects he is quizzed on. 


“BRAINWASHING” TECHNIQUES AS PRACTICED BY COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Sixes. General, in your statement on brainwashing techniques 
as practiced by the Communists you say : 

Many of our soldiers were well able to withstand the insidious, cruel, and in 
many cases brutal techniques employed. Some could not and succumbed. 

I quoted that portion of your statement, because the U. S. News & 
World Report of February 24 contains an interview with Maj. William 
E. Mayer. Are you familiar with that article? 

General Urnam. I have read the areicle; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The major is an Army psychiatrist who says, in effect, 
that one-third of all American soldiers captured in Korea yielded to 
brainwashing, although he found these soldiers were not nihisostnd to 
physical torture. He says that indicates serious weaknesses in the 
character of Americans and shortcomings in their education. What 
do you think about the article itself ? 

General Uruam. Sir, I was surprised at some of the statements he 
made in there, because I had not heard them before, and they were 
at variance with what I had heard. We are making an analysis of 
every statement in that article to see how they jibe with the informa- 
tion we have. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that one-third of our people who were captured 
yielded to brainwashing in one way or another ? 

General Urnam. I did not think it was that high a number, but I 
cannot answer that question until we analyze it further. 

Mr. Sixes. Who authorized that statement, do you know? 

General Uruam. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It is unusual for an officer in the United States Army to 
make such a statement unless he is authorized to do so. 

General Upuam. I do not know, but I can find out and have it put 
in the record. 
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Mr. Sixes. The article has a lot of information that may be quite 
valuable. Do you think it is possible that Major Mayer is a modern 
day Billie Mitchell in a new field? The battle for the minds of men 
may be as important in our time as the recognition of an air service 
was in General Mitchell’s day. 

General Urnam. I do not know the gentleman in question, sir. I 
suppose it could be possible, but I am not qualified to say whether he 
is or not. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

A representative of U. S. News & World Report, early in December 1955, 
requested the Office of Public Information, Department of Defense to arrange 


an interview with Maj. William E. Mayer at Brooke Army Medical Center, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


The Office of Public Information, Department of Defense, relayed this request 
to the Office of the Surgeon General, Department of the Army, which made final 
arrangements for the visit of a representative of U. S. News & World Report. 

Following the interview, the article was submitted to the Surgeon General 
for information and accuracy. The Surgeon General forwarded the story to 
the Public Information Division, Department of the Army, who, in turn, cleared 
the information with the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. The article, 
with comments and recommendations from the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelli- 
gence, and Public Information Division was returned to the Surgeon General for 
forwarding to U. 8S. News & World Report. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I will ask the committee clerk to arrange to have Major 
Mayer appear before us. Some of the statements he made are very 
significant in that he contrasted the conduct of American prisoners 
to that of other prisoners who withstood brainwashing much better 
than our people. It is not difficult for me to understand that he may 
be right in what he is saying. Most of the boys who were in the 
Army in Korea and who were captured were not there because they 
wanted to be. They were drafted and sent there. It was the last 
thing many of them wanted. They went into the Army with some 
resentment and into Korea unwillingly. The Army did not have 
time, in the relatively short training program these men underwent, 
to indoctrinate them with the stamina, hardiness, mental and moral 
courage that they would need to withstand this totally new concept 
of w: arware—brainw ashing—that they would be subjected to. 

(Norr.—Major Mayer’s ‘testimony appears on p. 830.) 

Mr. Froop. That is true, Mr. Chairman, except the group who bore 
the brunt of the initial fighting had been sitting in the Philippines 
for a long time, and while many of them had been drafted they had 
been in the Ar my for some time. 

Mr. Sixes. The duties of the occupation forces were generally soft 
and there was little effort to keep them in first-class fighting condition 
or to keep them mentally alert and aggressive. 

Mr. Fioop. If we want to get them back in first-class fighting con- 
dition, this one you have to clear up. You get in a cab and the first 
thing you will hear about the Army—you people do not hear it, you 
are so close to the forest you do not see the trees, but this is red hot. 
You are in trouble up to your neck on this one because the way you are 
handling it contrasts w ith the way the Air Force is handling it and 
nobody ‘knows who is right and who is wrong. This is a bad one. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Urnam. I might ask Colonel Damon to say something on 
that. His section is wor rking on an analysis of that article. 

Colonel Damon. We have looked into this, sir. The Chief of Staff 
and some of his assistants noticed this article and immediately it was 
sent down to my training division for analysis to see if the Army could 
incorporate anything i in our training program which would correct 
some of the deficiencies Major Mayer had indicated in his article. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest when the San Juan meet- 
ing which is now coming up is concluded I would like to know what is 
done about this problem at San Juan. 

Colonel Damon. The statements in the article are still in the process 
of analysis. The following facts have been disclosed by this exami- 
nation: With but one exception we feel the Department of the Army 
is carrying out everything in support of the code of conduct indicated 
in this article except 

Mr. Srxes. As of what date? Is it something new you have just 
inaugurated or is it something you have been doing since World 
War IT? 

Colonel Damon. With regard to the article it is new. 

Mr. Sixes. And with regard to the code of conduct ? 

Colonel Damon. In regard to the code of conduct since November 
of last vear. 

Mr. Stxes. So what you are doing is in effect an attempt at a solu- 
tion of the very thing that Major Mayer has pointed up in his article? 

Colonel Damon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. But you were doing it before the article came out. Are 
you now analyzing the article to see what additional weaknesses he 
may have pointed “out that you had not emphasized in training? 

Colonel Damon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead with your statement. 

Colonel Damon. As I say, we feel that the Department of the Army 
is carrying out everything disclosed by Major Mayer except physical 
conditioning. Last fall we considered this very carefully and we feel 
we can carry out the physical conditioning side of this problem not by 
having a man endure severe hardships, but rather by explaining to 
him fully what the hardships consist of. We do not think it is neces- 
sary for him to go through those severe physical hardships. We have 
been very careful to get this sort of instruction to our men. 

The other area discussed in the interview were primarily the con- 
cern of the Surgeon General and the chaplain, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a brief summary of the differences 
between the program that the Army has and the similar programs that 
the Navy and Air Force may have? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


CopE oF Conpuct TRAINING OF THE SERVICES OTHER THAN ARMY 


Measures taken by the Army to train its personnel in code of conduct has been 
explained elsewhere in the testimony. Measures taken by the Navy and the Air 
Force to further their respective training programs in this area are as follows: 
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NAVY 






All Navy schools under the management control of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel have been directed to devote at least one period of instruction time to 
teaching the code of conduct. For ships at sea and other instructional problems 
peculiar to the Navy, a package program of instructional material is under 
development. 

Emphasis has been placed on survival evasion, and escape training. A total 
of seven exercises called Tenderfeet have been conducted by the commander, Air 
Force, United States Atlantic Fleet, in cooperation with the United States Army. 
Each exercise has been of approximately 6 days duration, of which a total of 
3 days were devoted to evasion and escape training. A similar Navy-Marine 
Corps exercise called Snakebite was conducted at Camp Pendelton, Calif. 















AIR FORCE 





Instruction for general code of conduct training were issued in directive form 
on October 12, 1955. 

In respect to the Air Force advanced survival training course at Stead Air 
Force Base, Reno, Nev., a research program has been established to evaluate the 
advantages of realism versus training by films, the relationship between physical 
stress and learning retention, and to what degree various interrogation tech- 
niques should be practiced. 

Pending conclusion of this study, the Air Force has temporarily suspended 
participation of students in interrogation phases of the training. Training in 
interrogation will be restricted to demonstrations, films, and lectures. Escape 
and survival aspects of training are being continued. The eventual objective is 
to provide this training to all Air Force personnel who are subject to capture. 















MARINE CORPS 






yeneral instruction in the code of conduct was made an integral part of General 
Order 186. Marine Corps schools and recruit depots have been directed to incorpo- 
rate specific training. 

The Marine Corps is conducting realistic field exercises in order to make 
training as effective as possible. Like the other services, the Marine Corps 
training objective is to reinforce confidence of the man in himself and his training 
to the extent that he is certain he can evade, escape, or survive if captured. 

Mr. Sixes. Who actually conducts the training? 

Colonel Damon. This training is conducted by the unit commander 
and his assistants. 

Mr. Stxes. Who trains those people? 

Colonel Damon. The unit commander is trained in this code of 
conduct in the service school, and also in our regular educational sys- 
tem (troop information program) and by the reading of appropriate 
material. The unit commander is presumed to have the knowledge 
to pass it on to the soldiers in his unit. 

Mr. Srxrs. Does the Chaplain Corps participate in it ? 

Colonel Damon. Yes, sir; the chaplain has a very sizable portion 
of this program. 

Mr. Forp. When you say “the unit commander,” do you mean down 
to the platoon level ? 

Colonel Damon. I could give as an example of that the battalion 
commander who holds his company commanders responsible, who, in 
turn, either conduct the instruction or hold their platoon commanders 
responsible for the instruction. 























TRAINING OF INDIVIDUALS TO MEET THE CODE OF CONDUCT 










Mr. Srxes. Is any effort being made to bring the importance of 
earlier training in the homes and communities of the Nation to the 
attention of educators, civic groups, schools, and churches in an effort 
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to counteract during early life some of these apparent shortcomings 
and weaknesses? Of course it is in the home, the church, and the 
school that a man should first have been tutored in love of God, love 
of country, and love of democratic ideals. 

Colonel Damon. I would like to say, in this connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we hold our Chief of Information of the Army responsible 
for disseminating to the people of the United States what the Army 
is doing about this program. 

Mr. Srxes. Your answer then is “No.” 

Colonel Damon. We cannot go beyond the Army, sir, in training 
individuals to meet the code of conduct. 

Mr. Sr«es. I think that we must have Major Mayer here for a 
further discussion of this matter. 

Mr. Foon. I would suggest, since he has “passed the buck” and that 
is not unknown in the Army, that we get the man that is necessary 
to answer your question. We would get a shot at him in due course, 
when he shows up. 

(Nore.—The testimony of Major Mayer appears on p. 830.) 


MAJOR CHANGES IN TRAINING BUDGET BETWEEN 1955 AND 1956 


Mr. SrKes. Referring to the major changes in the training budget, 
Mr. Ford has developed some of the major changes made in the fiscal 
year 1956 training program since its presentation last year. I think 
you might explain the changes between the fiscal year 1955 obligations 
and the estimated fiscal year 1956 obligations, as set out in the justifi- 
cations on pages 104 through 109. Submit a statement on that pre- 
pared in detail. 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


BupGer PrRoGRAM 2200—TRAINING—SuMMARY STATEMENT 


1. The training and related activities budgeted within this program are many 
varied. For simplicity and clarity of presentation each project or subproject is 
justified individually. 

2. The training budget direct costs for fiscal year 1957 total $114 million. This 
is a decrease of $4,714,000 from the estimated fiscal year 1956 obligations and 
an increase of $32,343,000 over fiscal year 1955 obligations. 

(a) The following major increases in costs by object classes, activities, and/or 
projects or subprojects are in explanation of the difference between fiscal year 
1955 obligations and estimated fiscal year 1956 obligations. 

Increase 
Special field exercises and troop tests___._._______--_____-__---__- $18, 219, 000 
(These increased costs were primarily due to increase in size 
and scope of exercise Sagebrush and troop test Bluebolt and 
change in locale from Fort Hood, Tex., to Camp Polk, La.) 
Civilian personnel (01) 9, 826, 000 
(These increased costs were primarily due to operation Team- 
mate and the pay increase. ) 
School TDY (ch. 36 JTR) 6, 972, 000 
Army Electronic Proving Grounds______--.--_~- Sie le ce pana rere 
Fort Huachuca 
(Required to support programed buildup in (1) Army air- 
craft traffic control and navigation systems; (2) battlefield 
surveillance activities; (3) electronic warfare systems; and 
(4) grid or area communications systems. ) 
Helicopter pilot training 
(Funds needed for initiation of helicopter pilot training 
through civilian contract to meet, in part, programed require- 
ments. ) 
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BupGet PROGRAM 2200—TRAINING—SUMMARY Sraveman?—Continued 
ncrease 
I is acacia accel tinea tei wntie $3, 213, 000 


(For procurement of NSDC-developed training aids, spe- 
cifically radar traget simulators for field artillery and antiair- 
craft training. The training provided by these simulators can- 
not be equally as well accomplished by other means consistent 
with economy.) 


siinhdeslivtah dilated sti tba eienatienenernetiiemnmnnenmateebaalpnendiivation 40, 230, 000 


(b) The following major increases in costs by object classes, activities, and/or 
projects or subprojects are in explanation of the difference between estimated 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 obligations. 

Increase 
Reserve Forces ‘Act... Be tires thee tin de ence Oe 
The estimated load of 25,000 trainees in training centers and 
divisions will require an additional 226 civilian personnel at a 
cost of $882,700. An increase of $119,300 is estimated for other 
requirements such as non-standard items of supplies, travel and 
TDY, POL, ete. 
TRUCE CRy OR CIN insti stein tears iccceemetiinds citi ttn Redgcim adganitebenieen 1, 880, 000 
This increase in costs of primary helicopter pilot training under 
civi'ian contract will provide for entry of 900 students to meet 
programed requirements in fiscal year 1957. 
TRAM Ors CA TN nach k es ed ei me aw cidalanittiemnue 249, 000 
This increase is for requirements in the field of transition train- 
ing of pilots and mechanics by aircraft manufacturers, princi- 
pally on production models newly accepted by the Army. 
TO NN i tte niga canenial _ 1, 485, 000 
This increase is for instrument flight training for 540 rated 
Army aviators. 
SB Re | | tetanic _ 209, 000 
This increase will meet programed requirements. In the engi- 
neer and signal areas alone, $128,000 is required in short course 
training which constitutes a part of the Army’s MOS training. 
In the signal area. training is p'anned in TV engineering, radios, 
and radar AN/MIQ-7, AN/GRC+46, AN/MPO-Y, AN/FGC-29 
and 30; camera repair; microwave systems; etc. In engineering 
areas, training wi!'l be accomplished in civilian facilities on 
atomic reactors; earth-moving equipment; and aerial-photo inter- 
pretation for cartography purposes. The remainder of $81,000 
is for programed requirements throughout the other training 
agencies. 
EB esi siarctiicetnentrolarn 4c eactebenenapsan date eae bane, 2, 500, 000 
Training devices scheduled for procurement in fiscal year 1957 
will meet the criteria that they either permit training not now 
possible to be accomplished or will provide training at much less 
cost than under existing conditions. The increase in fiscal year 
1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to procurement of additional AAA 
radar simulators and other NSDC developed aids. The radar- 
target simulators can be used to portray the flights of aircraft, 
guided missiles, and projectiles. In addition, the effects of elec- 
tronic jamming can be simulated. 
Fal al ices esp iniiediaemiainaaeaaiiain 1, 500, 000 
This atomic weapons exercise was not held in fiscal year 1956. 
The purpose of the exercise is to provide indoctrination for se- 
lected Army personnel in the effects and characteristics of nu- 
clear weapons. 
GEA ee aie ere OeerClee a oe a ee 705, 000 
Increase due to large-scale exercise involving United States 
NATO troops (details classified ). 
ON TE it ea ee a el a bee ele beusd 2, 000, 000) 
Increased fund requirements in this subproject results from in- 
creased loads at Army service schools and civilian institutions. 
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Bupcet PrRoGRAM 2200—TRAINING—SUMMARY STATEMENT—Continued 
Increase 
Army Electronic Proving Grounds__-_- 
This increase provides for the four principal troop tests con- 
ducted at the AEPG: (1) AEPG-1 Army aircraft traffic control 
and navigation systems within the area of the Army in the field; 
(2) AEPG-2 battlefield surveillance systems for the Army in the 
field: (8) AEPG-—38 electronic warfare systems for the Army in 
the field; (4) AEPG— grid or area communications systems for 
the Army in the field. 
Civilian personnel (01) 
‘This amount is for replacement of military mess attendants in 
the cadet mess USMA with civilians. This amount does not in- 
clude 01 increases which are a part of the increases explained 
for Reserve Forces Act, and the Army Electronic Proving 
Grounds. 
Total F 12, 998, 000 


3. (a) Decreases totaling $3.1 million accrued in 8 subprojects of the fiscal 
year 1956 estimated obilliphitons in comparison to fiscal year 1955 obligations. 

(b) In fiscal year 1957 the only major decrease was in project 2250 (DA 
directed exercises and troop test exercises) in the amount of $14.5 million. 
Decreases in the amount of approximately $1.5 million, in areas other than 
those areas previously mentioned, were effected in civilian personnel areas which 
is in line with a Department of Defense directive to accomplish overall economies 
in civilian personnel hire. This also reflects the stabilizing effect of the fiscal 
year 1956 program of replacing military personnel with civilians. 


Comparison between actual fiscal year 1955 obligations and estimated fiscal year 1956 
obligations 





Title Increases 


Replacement Training Centers and Training Divisions (except | 
medical) _ __- 1 $743, 705 | 
| Combat Arms School. piade a. 1 3, 658, 829 
Administrative Service Schools | 1 23, 145 
Technical Schools (except medical) -__-. rie 1 2, 690, 376 
Language Schools. --- J 1 2906, 491 
Command and General Staff College 1 2 86, 027 
Army War College__..._----- 1 134, 046 
Other schools > Soke uch ase : : “8 SRW? léccn 
| M iscellaneous training. __- 
Tuition of Civilian Institutions (other than medics al) 3], 056, O81 | 
oe partment.of Army Directed Exercises 416, 342, 900 
Local Command and Technical Service Exercises : 
Troop Test Exercises iS aueueaien eo aie _.| 83, 141,320 | 
Training Aids | 2, 256, 402 
i. Uy a aes : pease dvaptihonteka acuae 9 915, 397 
Training Publications. aes 9175, 167 
Army Service School T DY (except medical) 8 5, 361, 570 | 
Other School TDY (except medical) -...._- § 1,610, 894 | 
United States Military Academy ----............-.....--- i: 2 192) 169 
j Tetel. ..c<. 38, 537, 732 1, 480, 758 
Net increase , 37, 056, 974 





"38, 537,732 | 38, 587, 732 





1 Increase in civilian personnel costs. 

2 Small increases in 99 costs (travel, supplies, equipment, etc.) 

3 Increase required for initiation of helicopter pilot training through civilian contract. 

4 Increased requirements due to increase in size and scope of Exercise Sage Brush and change in locale 
from Fort Hood, Tex., to Camp Polk, La. 

5 Decrease in 99 costs (reduction in travel of AAA units). 

6 Increased requirements due to troop test Blue Bolt II and to support buildup at Army Electronic Prov- 
ing Grounds for the following tests: (1) Army aircraft traffic controls and navigation systems; (2) battle- 
fiel i surveillance activities; (3) electronic warfare systems; and (4) grid or area communications systems. 

7 Increase required for procurement of NSDC developed training aids, specifically radar target simulators 
for Field Artillery and Antiaircraft training. 

* Increased requirements due to change 36 of joint travel regulations (increased per diem allowances). 

* Decreases in workload and/or level of training support. 
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INCREASE IN STUDENT LOADS FOR 1956 


Mr. Sixes. On page 9 of your statement, you indicate a decrease 
of funds required for 1957 despite an increase in the student load for 
1956. I think that requires explanation. Put it in the record, and 
show at the same time whether there is a stepping up in your civilian 
student program by numbers of students and otherwise. 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

The following tabulation is an estimate of the overall increased resident loads 
in Army service schools in fiscal year 1957 in comparison to fiscal year 1956: 


Estimated loads 





Schools 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
snipe nih accent —_ iacenteapiemtciietaninitly initiates joni 

Armored 1, 581 1, 570 
Artillery and guided missiles_- “ 2, 021 1, 970 
Artillery antiaircraft and guided missiles 3, 417 3, 470 
Infantry : 2, 996 2, 946 
Army aviation ; = 779 850 
Infantry Officer Candidate School . 376 204 
Artillery Officer Candidate School.--- 204 132 

Combat arms subtotal 11, 374 11, 202 
Adjutant General. _---- . ‘ 761 940 
Chaplain 58 60 
Finance ‘ . 366 440 
Judge Advocate General 57 70 
Provost Marshal General ; 298 300 
Army Intelligence --- - 1, 101 1, 600 

Administrative services subtotal.............---.---.-- 2, 641 3. 410 
Chemical = adn Gianna ~? : 420 130 
Engineer waa 2, 430 2, 630 
Ordnance eu 5 aire ewe is sake 2, 673 2, 230 
Quartermaster - aed J biteraaiiei : ‘ 2, 172 | 2, 340 
Signal 3 : be ten | 6, 390 7, 450 
Transportation ; a ‘ re ereene 9 : 72 750 

Teehnieal services subtotal. ..-.........................- 14, 806 | 15, 830 
Language Schools. -- snedebaiainn sii aap slate nansar eek : 2,114 | 1, 958 
Command and General Staff Colle ge athe siaceiskcs bow daa heeds atid dee 785 | 725 
I TE PER bind tcnigctenndcnmndinaen en tepaueetheeh augue deutiihintas 168 168 

eis Bar Cine SNE CO. cink's hist ee is cekdcdeccketiiddcsbendcndcewd 31, 888 33, 353 





The overall increase in student loads at Army service schools in fiscal year 
1957 in comparison to fiscal year 1956 totals 1,465 or approximately 5 percent. 
Increases or decreases in student loads of 5 to 10 percent do not materially 
affect operational costs unless entire courses of instruction are instituted or 
discontinued which require specially trained instructors or special facilities or 
training aids. In general these small decreases or increases operate merely 
to decrease or increase by a small percentage the enrollment in each class. 
These fluctuations in class enrollments do not materially affect costs as both 
instructor and installation support costs must continue at the same level. In- 
cluded in the net decrease of $1,198,000 in P2200 costs in Army service schools 
in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956 is $1,193,325 in 01 (civilian 
personnel hire). This reduction of approximately 4 percent is in response to 
a Department of Defense directive to effect overall savings in civilian personnel 
hire. 
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With reference to student input to civilian institutions, the following chart 
indicates proposed changes between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957: 
ee | 


| Fiscal year 
1956 










Fiscal year | 
1957 Increase 













I IN i oii ido ointiinncdte urdu ienomns ieee 404 105 
I ooo So oe oo tt Ee  otcee eae 353 478 125 
I ois fa oO bee een he hic oceknamas ens sie eee 7 2, 655 1, 881 


sapere ee tobnnseeniaien ipa timehimhae elena 1, 426 3, 537 2, 111 








Total input 





























The student increase in continued long courses and new long courses is re- 
quested in order that a lag in those programs may be corrected during fiscal 
year 1957. That lag came about as a result of fund reprograming which was 
necessitated in fiscal year 1956 because of unbudgeted expenses such as the 
civilian pay raise; increased per diem rates; and additional costs of Exercise 
Sagebrush. The reprograming required some fund reductions in the P2241 area. 

The student increase in short courses is primarily due to increased require- 
ments for aviation training, as follows: 










Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 Increase 
| 

Primary training of helicopter pilots. .-...............-------- | 150 900 650 
Air safety and accident investigation__.............----------- 0 | 60 60 
Aircraft maintenance and repair. ............----.-.---------- 53 607 554 
a no ss screasnsscls te niacin mananeligeienaia 0 540 540 

PE aretha co incb mies eedenenatns a at aah | 203 2, 107 1, 804 





The remaining 77-student increase in short course input is to provide addi- 
tional training of enlisted men at factory sites on new items of equipment being 
procured by the Army. 

Costwise, these estimates provide an increase of $208,100 for graduate and 
equipment training, and an increase of $3,663,900 for the aviation training 
described above. 


TRANSFER OF ORDNANCE AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL TRAINING TO ABERDEEN, MD. 





Mr. Sixes. I would like to know what is the amount of savings 
resulting from moving the Ordnance Automotive School Training 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Aberdeen, Md., as mentioned in your statement, 
and I would like to know to what extent these savings will be offset 
by additional travel costs. 

That can go into the record. 

General UrHam. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


It is estimated that the transfer of Ordnance Automotive School training from 
Atlanta, Ga., to Aberdeen, Md., will result in a savings of approximately $575,000 
each fiscal year beginning fiscal year 1957. The foregoing savings will be offset 
by increased travel costs of approximately $20,000 per fiscal year. These savings 
and increased travel costs are predicated on anticipated fiscal year 1957 school 
loads. Material changes in school loads will substantially change the above 
estimates. 


(Discussion off the record.) 





RELATIONSHIP OF ARMY SIZE TO TRAINING LOAD 












Mr. Forp. Is there any relationship between the size of the Army 
and the size of the training load? If so, will you explain? If not, 
also explain. 
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General Uruam. There is a relationship, but it is not very clear cut. 

For instance, with regard to the school loads, we always have, par- 
ticularly in the higher schools for officers, more officers to attend than 
we can accommodate, so as the size and the number of the Army goes 
down, unless it is a very big reduction, it will not make any appre- 
ciable difference. 

Mr. Forp. Is it fair to say that there are other factors which are 
more important than the mere size of the Army, such as the number 
of inductees ? 

General Upnam. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That make up your total Army strength ? 

General Upnam. And then, of course, we now have an increasing 
Reserve. 

Colonel Giss. From a basic training point of view, as the size of 
the Army decre: and assuming that you maintain the same level 
percentagewise with regard to the “people who remain in the Army— 
the requirements for basic tr aining increase. This is balanced by 
RFA. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that from the height of the Korean war, 
when we had about 1,500,000 to now when we have 1,030,000, there has 
not been a corresponding decrease in the number of people going 
to the resident training schools, or those in our nonresident training 
program. The trends have not followed precisely. 

General Upnam. We try to keep the schools running at capacity. 
For instance, I can give you an example or two. 

At Fort Knox and at Fort Bliss, the Armor School and the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery School, we have as far as Fort Knox is concerned, 
reconverted two infantry divisions, National Guard Divisions, to 
armor. The result has been that they want to get as much of that 
schooling as they can. We have not been able to accommodate them 
entirely. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that there are certain factors that might 
distort what you would assume to be normal trends based upon the 
size of the Army and the size of the training load—such as the num- 
ber of inductees, the complexity of your mechanical equipment and 
services. 

General Upnam. And that is getting more complex all the time. 

Mr. Forp. There may be others. If there are, I think that it might 
be well to list them, if you can, for the record. 

General Urpnam. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





Changes in Army end strength are not directly related to training loads. Some 
of the principal factors which cause incre: asing training loads, even in the face 
of a decreasing end strength, are as follows 

(a) Increased input of untrained individuals to the Army. (Although the 
Army’s end strength in fiscal year 1957 will be less than in fiscal year 1956, the 
input of untrained individuals will increase from 216,000 in fiscal year 1956 to 
249,000 in fiscal year 1957.) 

(b) Increasing technology involved in new weapons and equipment. 

(c) Transition training of troops on items of equipmnet furnished them for 
the first time. 

(ad) The need to test new combat developments and doctrinal concepts under 
field conditions. 

(e) The pressing need to develop a cadre of highly trained troop leaders 
capable of forming the “hard core” of an Army that may have to be expanded 
many times its present size in the event of mobilization. 
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(f) As Army strength decreases, it usually causes inactivation of some units 
which possessed an on-the-job training capability to handle troops other than 
those regularly assigned. With such inactivation, demands on service schools 
tend to increase. 

(yg) Retraining of individuals in other fields, necessitated by the imbalances 

caused by rotation of individuals between oversea commands and the continental 
United States. Rotation of individuals to the United States is based on length 
of prescribed oversea tours and not upon requirements for a particular military 
occupational specialty. While rotation of individuals to oversea commands is 
more responsive to MOS requirements of those commands, imbalances do occur 
and retraining becomes necessary. 

Mr. Forp. Now, since those trend lines have not, since the height 
of the Korean war, seemed to have followed the same course, is it fair 
to assume that our Army, although it may be smaller in size, has be- 
come a better trained organization ¢ 

Colonel Ginn. That is very definitely true, sir, because during an 
emergency, when you have to train a large number of people in a short 
length of time, the normal procedure is to shorten the courses. You 
actually put more people through, but you do not give them the de- 
gree of training that we feel is “required. It is suflicient, though, so 
that they can perform the duties with which they will be faced when 
they get overseas, or in combat, and as soon as the emergency is over 
the normal tendency is to put those additional subjects in the cur- 
ricula which we feel are required. 

Your student load, although it will appear less, actually on a yearly 
basis will be about the same. You are using one student over a full 
vear rather than over a period of 5 months. All officer students must 
attend their basic and advanced course. Then we are, as General 
Upham indicated, short of capacity at the Command and General 
Staff College and can only take care of about 50 percent of the officers 
who oradua ite from their advance schools. The same is true of the 
Army War College. We cannot send all the graduates from the 
Command and General Staff College to the Army War College, or 
to the National War College, or the Air War College, or the Naval 
War College. 

That means that there is a constant flow regardless of the size of 
the Army. We feel many cannot go who should actually get the 
training. 

Dr. ALLEN. With reference to the extension training and the high 
point of the Army during the Korean war and the present low point, 
it is quite natural that the extension training should increase in times 
of peace. During the Korean war a great number of reservists, as 
you know, were called up. These individuals, officers and men, had 
little or no time for extension training and they interrupted their ca- 
reer development pattern due to the fighting. That has always been 
true of wars. We had at the height of the war approximately 76,000 
in the extension courses. The present peak this year will be 130,000, 
an alltime peak, and we have had a steady swing upward as reser vists 
come to civilian life and take extension courses that are necessary to 
their career development. So we would normally expect in times of 
peace that a larger percentage of the reservist personnel would take 
extension courses. It is entirely voluntary. Norm: lly speaking, the 
reserve peak is reached during a time like this, a time of peace, when 
they are not in active duty. 
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TRAINING TRENDS 


Mr. Forp. How would you say the state of training of the Army 
today is compared with that of a year ago? 

General Urnam. I would say that it is better. How much better I 
cannot say. 

Colonel Gree. It is better. No. 1, Operation Gyroscope had a tend- 
ency to cause people who were old soldiers to reenlist. It had a 
tendency to decrease the number of new people that have come in in 
the year. The basic _— level has risen and is higher in our combat 
units than it was a year ago. From the point of view of instruction 
at schools, as was indic “er earlier today, we have changed our courses 
constantly to bring in more of the technology which is essential to 
even the private soldier today, the things that he has to know about 
subjects whic ‘+h a few years ago he did not need to know. We found 
out more of those requirements by test and the various exercises that 
we have been conducting, and have immedi: itely put them into our 
courses in order to give our students the necessary guidance, either 
from an individual point of view, or from a unit point of view. 

So I can say categorically that the people in the Army are better 
trained as individu: Is today, and we have better trained units today, 
und the units are better ready for combat than they were a year ago. 

Mr. Forp. Would you say that that same trend would continue a 
year hence ? 

Colonel Grips. Yes. It is bound to continue because even as a result 
of exercise Sagebrush, which we shall discuss later, we have made 
changes in a relatively short period of time—between the end of 
Sagebrush and today. 


STATE OF READINESS OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. Are you people competent to comment on the state of 
readiness of Reserves as it reflects in the training program ? 

General UrHam. We can comment on the state of readiness, yes. 

Mr. Foro. What comment would you make ? 

General Urnam. I would say there is a great deal of work to be 
done yet before they will be ready for combat. 


Mr. Forp. You are speaking both of Army Reserve and the Na- 
tional Guard ? 


General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does the situation in this area compare with that of 
a year ago f 

General Urntam. I think the Reserve Forces Act, if it is even par- 
tially as effective as we hope, will make quite a difference by getting 
these young men through the 6-month training. One of our prob- 
lems, as you know, with the Reserves is that before a man can go 
overseas he has to have 4 months of basic training. If we were to 
mobilize today we would have many untr: anon people in the Reserves 
who would not be qualified to go overseas. If this Reserve Forces 
Act is successful we will have many shieeretaka who will have had 4 
months’ training and with a refresher course will be ready to go over- 
seas, which should speed up mobilization greatly. 
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Colonel Giss. We have had no comparison between the types of 
training and the credit that should be given to a man in the Reserves 
who has not had active-duty training. We are developing tests in an 
attempt to find out where we stand with respect to the Reserves. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important because otherwise you are ex- 
pressing an opinion that is not necessarily based on fact. 

General Uruam. That is right. When Colonel Gibb says Reserves 
he means both the Reserves and the National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. Last year I asked General Adams this question: 


It is your opinion, then, that both the National Guard and the Army Reserve 


have increased their effectiveness, both manpowerwise and combatwise, in the 
last 12 months? 


General Adams said: 

That is right. 

I then said: 

From a training point of view? 

And he replied : 

Yes, sir. 

He also said: 

I would like to add that they are far from what we believe the country needs. 

Would you say that in the last 12 months the National Guard and 
Reserves have increased their effectiveness ? 

General Urpnam. They have increased some. I cannot say how 
much, 

Mr. Forp. But you say you are trying to work out these tests? 

General UruHam. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Giss. We determine readiness on the basis of the number 
of weeks of additional training they would require before they are 
fit to go overseas. It has nothing to do with the requirement of 4 
months’ training before they go overseas. 

General Urnam. That is where this Reserve Forces Act may be a 
great help tous. If we can get these trained fillers who had 6 months’ 


training and put them in a unit for a short while, they would be ready 
to go overseas. 


RESERVES AT ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. Could you insert in the record a comparable chart to the 
one inserted at page 591 of the hearings of last year indicating the 
number of Reserves at Army service schools? 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The following table shows the spaces available compared to spaces utilized in 
Army service schools by personnel from the Reserve components, The estimated 
costs relate only to those direct costs incident to resident instruction at service 
schools. It excludes student pay and allowances and all indirect costs. 

These figures represent the current Reserve components programing of their 
fiscal year 1956 and 1957 participation in Army service schools. However, 
school training capacities, and problems of scheduling may necessitate adjust- 
ments in these figures. 
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Reserve components usage of Army Service Schools (includes both NG and USAR) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


eee Se 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
1955 actual mated mated 

Fiestas GRACRS DUGSTOAINAG . « 5 ose <6 onion cnc cnsdicecnceseseusss =+3] 7, 461 9, 063 9, 459 

Resident spaces utilized_.......-..- sa haak de usearerarty ama 19, 388 2 (4, 053) | _- 

Estimated cost _- ss hatte aid _.| 3 $6,002,781 | 4 $9,107,409 | 5 $8, 903, 189 

Extension course enrollment (nonresident) ..----------__ pisabbal 69, 402 | * 81, 686 | 93, 316 


1 Spaces in excess of those originally programed were provided the Reserve components in order to satisfy 
critical unprogramed requirements of those components. 
2 Spaces actually utilized through Dec. 31, 1955. 


3 This dollar cost is estimated, and is based on spaces utilized rather than spaces programed since utiliza- 
tion exceeded the program. 

4 Based on programed spaces, a lesser number of students are estimated to cost substantially more in fiscal 
year 1956 than in fiscal year 1955, because of increasing civilian strength; decreasing military strength; and 
the civilian raise; all of which served to increase direct costs in fiscal year 1956 over those applying in fiscal 
year 1955. 

5 Fiscal year 1956 per student costs are higher than 1957 due to fuller utilization of school capacities and the 
benefits of the military replacement program as outlined elsewhere in this testimony. Accordingly, it 
should be possible to handle an increased Reserve component student load at an actual decrease in estimated 
costs. 

6 Actual enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1955. 


NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL AT ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. I think we also ought to have in the record a chart indi- 
‘ating the number of National Guard personnel at Army service 
schools. 

General UrpHam. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Included in the figures cited on page 1307 are the following National Guard 
students: 


Fiscal year 1955_____ ee Bats ee SER I lla et een 6, 611 
Be i a a a a oa nae dalle 6, 500 
SIN Sar i oe aes dacs ash csc deca cohataeibial dibasic asannien 6, 800 


EVALUATION OF OPERATION SAGE BRUSH 


Mr. Forp. When are you going to have some conclusions on the 
basis of Operation Sage Brush ? 

General Uruam. We should have that thoroughly evaluated by the 
middle of April or first of May. 

Mr. Foun, Of 1956? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. We will next week brief you on Sage 
Brush and give you some tentative conclusions, an idea of how it 
seems to be going. 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Forp. It was indicated last year that there had been a steady 
increase in the ratio of civilian to military instructors. General 
Adams, at page 595 of the hearings of last year, said the ratio was 
1 civilian to 4.5 military in 1954; 1 civilian to 4.3 military in fiscal 
year 1955; and 1 civilian to 2.5 military was projected for fiscal 1956. 
What is the current situation and-what do you forecast for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Urnam. We do not have that information but we will 
insert that in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you set it up in tabular form ? 

General Uruam. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The trend in the technical service schools ratio of increased civilian to military 
overhead has continued. The following figures reflect adjustments of those 
reported during the fiscal year 1956 hearings. These adjustments reflect changes 
which have taken place since the time of those hearings, and stem, in part, from 
the difficulty of obtaining and retaining qualified civilian personnel in this area. 


Fiscal year 1955: 1 overhead civilian to 3.22 overhead military (actual) 
Fiscal year 1956: 1 overhead civilian to 2.85 overhead military (estimated) 
Fiscal year 1957: 1 overhead civilian to 2.65 overhead military (estimated) 

Mr. Forp. Several years ago it was indicated that you could take 
5 civilian instructors and use them in lieu of 7 military instructors. 
is that working out at the present time? 

General Uruam. I believe it is, sir, the real reason being that we 
have such a turnover on the military that we try to have an overla 
Before one man leaves the next comes in. With the civilian that is 
not necessary after he has been there for a while. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show us how you have done that? How was 
that reflected in your current operations? It seems to me the record 
indicates that, but I think you ought to be able to pinpoint it. 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not a part of Operation Teammate ? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSFER OF EXERCISE “SAGEBRUSH” 


Mr. Sixes. Questions have arisen regarding the transfer of exer- 
cise Sagebrush from Camp Hood in Louisiaria to Camp Polk in 


Louisiana. These refer also to troop transfers. 

General UrHam. We have the “Sagebrush” briefing coming up. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think that will be a better place for a full dis- 
cussion of this matter ? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to know in detail why location of the exer- 
cise was changed; the effect of the change on the troop units stationed 
at Camp Hood and FortBliss; what permanent effect this will have 
on Bliss and Hood. 

You can give all of that in your briefing on “Sagebrush” if you 
wish. I would like to have it complete at that time. 

(Nore.—The briefing referred to appears on p. 658.) 


FORT SILL LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Sixes. Now you can go ahead with the discussion of the Fort 
Sill land- -acquisition problem. That, I believe, is the one you are 
prepared to give us now? 

(Norr.—See p. 449 for previous discussion of this subject.) 

General Uprram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Upnam. Colonel Knowles. 

Colonel Knowtes. Mr. Chairman, I am Lieutenant Colonel 
Knowles, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Militaary Operations. 

Mr. Srxrs. Proceed please. 
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Colonel Know tes. I am to brief you on the military requirement 
for the acquisition of additional land at Fort Sill, Okla. 

This land is required for extension of artillery ranges and for train- 
ing areas at Fort Sill. The present Fort Sill Milit: ary Reservation 
covers approximately 74,064 acres of land. Outlined on this map 
the Fort Sill Reservation boundary is here [indicating]. 

Over here [indicating] the area outlined in orange, 1s the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge; some 59,000 acres. 

The area which we propose to acquire is divided into two parcels. 
This area, 20,323 acres [indicating| is privately owned land to be 
acquired by purchase. 

Mr. Sixes. You are now in the process of acquiring the privately 
owned land are you not? 

Colonel Knowtes. Yes, sir; we are in the process of acquiring it. 

Mr. Srxes. There is no dispute on that? 

Colonel Knowtes. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no hitch in the negotiations or anything of that 
sort ¢ 

Colonel Know res. No, sir; there is no hitch. It was approved by 
both Armed Services Committees, and final clearance was given and 
we expect to have funds within the week and we will proc eed to actu- 
ally buy the land. 

Mr. Froop. We have a minor diety who gets in here. Have you 
consulted the Secretary of the Interior? 

Colonel Knowres. No, sir; this is private land. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; this is private land on which there appears to be 
no controversy. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. 

Colonel Knowtes. This area to the north [indicating] is a portion 
of the wildlife refuge which we hope to have transferred to us. The 
areas outlined se ‘hematically i in red are impact areas, North Arbuckle, 
— Arbuckle, Signal Mountain, and the new Post Oak impact 

ra. 

” Mr. Fioop. What does “Arbuckle” mean ? 

Colonel Knowtes. That is Arbuckle Hill. It is an old name that 
goes back to the Indian days. The names are to take care of impor- 
tant geographic locations. 

Here [indicating] we have Highws ay 277, a main highway between 
Oklahoma City and Wichita Valls [indicating] here, dividing the 
reservation so that 40 percent of the land lies to the east of the high- 
way and 60 percent of the reservation lies to the west. 

Here is the city of Lawton [indicating |—the Fort Sill cantonment 
area, and here [indicating] are the towns of Cache, Indiahoma, and 
Medicine Park. A main East-West Highway No. 62, runs west from 
Lawton through Cache and Indiahoma [indicating]. 

Here [indicating], here, and here, are three railroads running 
through Lawton. 

Here [indicating] is State Highway No. 49 running north from 
Cache. It branches at this point, running through the refuge and 
back through Medicine Park to Highway 277 at this point here 
| indicating]. 

In addition, over here [indicating] is another State or county road 
running north of Indiahoma. It connects with Highway 49 up here 
indicating] or through the refugee area to this point [indicating]. 
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STATUS OF PROJECT 


You will recall that this project was defended last year before this 
committee as part of the fiscal year 1956 MCA appropriation request. 
The project was authorized and funded during the last session of 
Congress. 

Subsequently we have received, as I have told you before, final title 6 
clearance from both the House and the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees to proceed with acquisition of the private land. We expect 
that the necessary funds will be released by the Bureau of the Budget 
within the next week. As soon as this is done we will proceed to 
acquire the 20,320 acres of private land. 

Now, the wildlife refuge portion is another problem. 

Title to this land is already vested with the Federal Government 
in this case with the Department of Interior. Normally in trans- 
ferring land owned by the Department to the Army it merely requires 
administrative action to transfer it. We thought that this would be 
the case last year when we were defending this same item. 

Mr. Fioop. You refer to administrative action. The Interior De- 
partment has title for the Government now, has it not ? 

Colonel Know es. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The wording is something like this, that the Interior Department 
withdraws it from under its jurisdiction and title is then carried on 
our books. 

Mr. Fioop. They sign, in effect, what constitutes a quit-claim deed 
or release, insofar as that Department is concerned ? 

Colonel Know es. Yes, sir, something like that. 

Mr. Fxioop. The title still vests in the Government, but another De- 
partment of the Government just acquires its use and control ? 

Colonel Know es. Acquires it and administers it. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have to take any affirmative administrative 
action except agreeing to take up the administration of the title in the 
Army ? 

Colonel Know tes. May I refer that question to the people from the 
Real Estate Division ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

After the Interior Department does something which would con- 
stitute, in civil life, the execution of a quit-claim deed for their ad- 
ministration, title to the land, of course, remains in the Government. 
Then do you people in the Army, in order to acquire administrative 
rights, after the Interior Department has abandoned its administra- 
tive rights, have to take any affirmative action or enter into any agree- 
ments ¢ 

Major Renautr. Sir, I am Maj. George E. Renault, Jr., Office 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

A request is made from the departmental level to the Secretary 
of the Interior by requesting that he withdraw from all classes of 
appropriation of any kind for that property in favor of exclusive 
control by the Department of the Army. 

Then, providing the Secretary of the Interior has no restrictions, 
it is turned over to the control and jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Army. It is an administrative transaction. 

Mr. Sr«es. I do not think this is the difficulty which has been dis- 
turbing us. 
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Major Renavtr. The title does continue in the Government under 
the control of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Know xrs. Last year when we were presenting this project 
before the committee, we thought that this particular parcel of 10,700 
acres could be transferred in that way. However, when the Army 
applied for this transfer it developed that this procedure could not 
be followed. 

The terms by which the Wichita Mountain Wild Life Refuge was 
established, by legislative action and executive order back in 1905, 
were such that outright transfer cannot be accomplished without spe- 
cific legislation to actually transfer the title. Unfortunately, we 
were not aware of this last year. It developed when we requested 
the transfer of title. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Knowtes. This will require specfic legislation in order to 
transfer title. We tried to negotiate with the Department of the 
Interior for a permit to use the land. 

If we could get an adequate permit, we did not care too much. 
However, in our negotiations with Interior, it turned out that they 
felt that they could not assign exclusive use of the area to us, that it 
might in some way negate the purpose for which this refuge was 
set up. 

Mr. F oop. Is there a reverter clause involved ? 

At the time the Government acquired title, do you know if there was 
a reverter clause involved ? 

Major Renavtr. No, sir, not concerning this tract of land. It was 
set aside as a wild life refuge by statute in Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Did we acquire it by condemnation or sovereignty as 
part of the public domain ? 

Major Renavutr. This is public-domain land. 

Mr. Fioop. It is public-domain land? 

Major Renautr. Yes, sir. It was established as a wildlife refuge 
by statute. 

Mr. F.Loop. How in the world is there any question of reverter to 
original use? If we acquired this as original public-domain land, 
then there could not be any question of the original use at the time that 
we acquired title to the land. 

Major Renavuur. Our request for that land requested that it be 
withdrawn from all appropriations for exclusive use by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The Department of the Interior said they did not 
have authority to do that because of these limiting statutes which have 
established this as a wildlife refuge specifically by Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Then this is not an administrative problem. If what 
they say is true, this will entail legislative action. 

Major Renautr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Colonel Know es. Maybe I did not make myself clear on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Know.es. Ordinarily land owned by the Department of the 
Interior can be transferred administratively. We have found that 





this particular piece of land would require specific legislation in order 
to transfer it. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason we are unhappy this morning is because we 
thought we had disposed of this once last year when we spent hours 
on it. 

Colonel Know.es. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We thought we had tied it down, but we found out 
yesterday that we had not. 

Colonel Knowres. We thought it had been cleared up last year. 


JOINT USE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Let me point out something. We asked the Army and 
Interior to explore the possibilities of a joint-use program. 

Colonel Knowtes. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. We did this with the feeling that the purposes of the 
wildlife refuge were such that the area could continue to be used as a 
wildlife refuge without interfering with essential Army training. It 
appeared to us that there were good grounds to believe that a joint- use 
program could be developed which would permit the Army to carry 
on its primary training functions, and also permit a considerable part 
of the area to be used for the basic purposes of a wildlife refuge at the 
same time. What has happened to this proposal? Have sue h efforts 
actually been made? 

Colonel Knowtes. Yes, sir; very expensive efforts have been made 
in trying to work out this solution. 

The Interior Department people felt that to give us the use we re- 
quired would negate the purpose of the refuge. We do not necessarily 
feel so, but this is a moot question, and it has been thoroughly explored 
between the two Secretaries. 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT TRANSFER OF LAND TO ARMY 


We have asked for specific legislation to transfer this over to the 
Army. 

Two bills have recently been introduced in Congress: S. 3360 was 
introduced by Senator Monroney for himself and Senator Kerr on the 
5th of March 1956; and H. R. 9665 was introduced by Congressman 
Wickersham on the 29th of February 1956. 

Mr. Forp. What would they do? 

Colonel Know .es. These bills would permit the area to be trans- 
ferred to the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you if Army and Interior have considered 
the experience gained from other areas where wild life has flourished 
under military use programs. This should support your argument 
fora joint use program. 

At Edgewood Arsenal under military training programs which in- 
volves the testing of armaments, deer became so plentiful that it was 
necessary to initiate a program to thin out excess numbers of game. 

Down at the Eglin Proving Ground Command bombing and prac- 
tice firing goes on in certain areas, practically daily throughout the 
vear. The deer simply move out of the target areas when the planes 
come over and move back when the firing ceases. The deer seem to 
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have done about as well under these conditions as they did before, per- 
haps a little better. 

Colonel KNowrrs. You seem to have the same idea as we do in the 
Army, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that at Fort Sill, on the present reservation, we 
have several thousand head of deer and each year we are forced to 
ship large numbers of them out. We ship them to other parts of 
Oklahoma and to other military reservations and to other areas in 
the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the result when you point out these facts out 
to them; facts which point to the practical nature of the joint-use 
procedure ¢ 

Colonel Know es. I guess that they just do not believe it. 

Mr. Sikes. Sometimes it is very difficult to get Interior to see a 
reasonable solution of game conservation problems. I have had ex- 
perience with them. 

Colonel Know es. At any rate, we do not feel that the military use 
of this area will have any effect on the wildlife. 

Mr. Sixes. What reasons does the Department of Interior give for 
refusing to sponsor a joint use program ¢ 

Colonel KNow es. Sir, I cannot speak for Interior. 

Mr. Stxes. Talk off the record, if it will make you feel any better 
about giving us all the facts on this. 

General Urnam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. On the record. 

Do 1 understand that the Army guided-missile program is going 
to swing on whether or not 200 head of buffalo do or do not get a 
certain quality of grass within a certain valley in X-area of the 
great State of Oki: thoma # 

Is it pinpointed to that now / 

General UpHam. No, sir; because we can still carry on some of the 
firing we had intended without the use of that area, but it curtails us. 

Mr. Froop. Could I amend my question to include the word “cur- 
tail”? Is it then going to be curtailed because of such a problem, 
with all deference to wildlife conservationists, American history, and 
suffalo Bill. 

General Uruam. If I may, I will ask Colonel Knowles to go to 
the chart and the range scales we have and I think that will show 
offhand what we can do and what we cannot do. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not think it will show me anything. 

I] just want to know with the Department of the Interior doing 
the great work that they are doing, are they fully aware of what 
we are trying to do? Have you pointed out to them what this is 
and its importance ¢ 

General Upnam. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us see the range projection. 

Colonel Know tes. This area |indicating|' was represented last 
year, and it still does, as our minimum military requirements for 
the fir ing and training that we desire to do. 

Our firing area will be for the firing of conventional weapons. 

The 280-millimeter gun has a range of 31,000 yards approximately. 

cua John, the 762-millimeter roc ket, has a range of approxi- 
mately 25,000 yards. 
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In this area, we can fire a 280-millimeter something like this [indi- 
cating] into the new impact area, or we can fire it back from here 
into the Signal Mountain area. 

At the present time, it is possible to fire the gun, and we have done 
it from up here [indicating] over into the east range. 

However, in order to do so, we have to violate our safety regula- 
tions in that we fire across the highway and the railroad and right 
across this cantonment area [indicating]. 

We have done it because it is the only way that we can do it. 

With the Honest John we would not think of doing it because a 
rocket is not as reliable as a gun. We have been able to fire from 
here [indicating] into the Signal Mountaitn area, maybe one-third 
to one-half of the useful range of the rocket. 

If we get this area [indicating] we will be in fine shape as far as 
long-range weapons are concerned. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there ? 

Colonel Know tes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If we give you this privately-held land, why do you need 
the refuge land? That is the crux of the need as I see it. 

Colonel Know es. I think I can illustrate what happens to us by 
these two cutouts. The safety requirements extend over and around 
the impact area. When we get this private land we will be able to 
extend one range, but it must be widened out. Our target area will 
be cut down tremendously otherwise. 

For example, with a 280-millimeter gun in position here [indicat- 
ing] and with only private land, we would end up with an impact 
area as outlined in this little red block [indicating]. 

Now, if we get all of the land, including the refuge land, and we 
are able to use all of this for danger areas [indicating], our impact 
area is increased as shown here. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you actually require all of the land? 

The firing cone you have shown does not take in all of the land you 
had asked for. 

Colonel Knowtegs. Yes, sir; that is correct. That is why we have 
to have an additional area around it for the so-called safety zone, 
around the impact area. If we get only the private land, we are very 
much limited. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you require all of that part of the wildlife refuge 
which you have originally requested? A considerable part of that is 
outside the firing cone on the map. 

Colonel Knowters. This portion ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. Do you need all of the land you requested, or can 
you dispense with any part of it? We recognize the necessity for 
training, but it is important that the Army request no more land than 
is actually required. 

Colonel Know rs. No, sir; we need all of it. 

Mr. Stxrs. All right. Proceed, please. 

Jolonel Knowres. I think that illustrates our long-range problem. 

Mr. Froop. On that point, have you had experience with this prob- 
lem in other areas at all before this in firing these instruments? 

Have you ever had any experience with this problem before in firing 
and do you know what you are talking about? 

Colonel Knowters. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. F oop. If that is true, you are not making this request out of 
an abundance of caution; is that it? 

Colonel KNowtes. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are telling us from your experience that it is the 
considered judgment of the Army that, all things being considered 
as equal, it is essential and necessary for minimum security and pro- 
tection that the acreage you require be given to you? 

Colonel Know tes. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. And anything else is less than the minimum require- 
ment for safety and security ? 

Colonel Know tes. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Froop. And you base that upon experience and not upon an 
hypothesis ? 

Colonel Know tes. Sir, it is based on experience and in very much 
detail with a number of firings of all these weapons. The necessary 
sizes of these danger areas are based on complete tests and analysis of 
each individual weapon. 

Mr. Fioop. As applied to this specific real estate ? 

Colonel Know gs. Yes, sir. 

Now, the problem of the long-range weapons is half of our problem. 
We also have many short-range weapons. 

At Fort Sill, we average about 140 firing exercises each week and 
about 40 nonfiring exercises. 

The present ranges and training areas are so crowded that there can 
be little or no tactical realism insofar as deployment or choice of posi- 
tion is concerned. We have approximately 17 battalions of artillery, 


an infantry battalion, and 2 or 3 battalions of technical service ies 


in training there at all times. This, of course, is in addition to t 
school activity. 

Necessarily, the training of that number of troops and the school 
takes a large smount of land. As I have said, under present condi- 
tions, we cannot deploy our troops into suitable positions and maintain 
any degree of tactical realism. 

When we get this area, we will be able to decentralize a lot of this 
training and put some of the short range weapons in position in this 
northern area, or we will be able to fire from the east into the new 
impact area. 


1e 


OBJECTIONS RAISED BY DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Srxes. What objections other than protection of a herd of 
buffalo, has Interior raised ? 

General Urram. They raised that question of the title, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Title would have nothing to do with the use of the land. 
It is not a major problem. Other than protection of the herd of 
buffalo, what are their specific objections to a joint use operation ? 

Colonel Know tes. Well, it is a matter of their opinion as to the 
legality of the thing in part. 

General UrHam. The only one I heard at that meeting was about 
the title. 

Mr. Sixes. If there is any additional information we would like to 
have it made available for this record. We would like to know ex- 
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actly what the situation is. Will you endeavor to find out what ob- 
jections were raised by Interior and what answers the Army has pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Fvoop. In view of the importance of this program to the Army 
and to the national defense,.does the Department of the Interior indi- 
cate that they will oppose the Monroney bill ? 

Does the Department of the Interior indicate anything at all, and 
what is the status of the bill, as far as you know! Is ‘the Senator 
going to press for its adoption by the Senate ¢ 

Does the Interior Department intend to fight the hearings or the 
bill or where are we? 

This is important and it is immediate. What do you know about it? 

If you do not know anything, can you find out for us? 

Colonel Knows. I cannot answer as to the Interior Department 
and I do not know whether I can find out as to what their position will 
be. We have been assured it will have the necessary support from 
both Senator Monroney and Senator Kerr and from other Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. FLoop. What year? 

Colonel Knowtes. Lnmediately, sir; this year. 

Mr. Fioop. You have? 

Colonel KNow es. Yes, sir. 


LOCATION OF IMPACT AREA 


Mr. Srxes. Will there be actual firing into the wildlife refuge or 
into that portion of the refuge you expect to acquire from the Depart- 
ment of Interior? 

Colonel KNow.es. When we were trying to negotiate a permit with 
Interior, we agreed we could move our impact area south of the 
present boundary of the refuge, this being based on the premise that 
Interior would keep title to the land, following their wishes in order 
to work out a satisfactory joint-use basis. However, if we acquired 
title to the land, we see no reason why it should not be used as any 
other portion of the military reservation. 

Our original plan was to use the southern portion for impact areas. 

Mr. Suxes. From the illustration you gave, it would appear that 
you only use about 10 percent of the southern portion for the impact 
area. 

Colonel Know es. That is so, roughly. I would like to emphasize 
that the outline of the impact areas on this map is only schematic. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you ever make an offer to Interior for a joint use 
program which specified that you would not use any of the wildlife 
refuge as an inipact area ? 

Colonel Know es. At the time we were trying to work out a permit 
with them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. But you did ask permission to fire out of the area be- 
longing to the wildlife refuge, is that right ? 

Colonel Knowtes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Firing out of the area would involve how much traffic 
by your personnel ? How many of your people would you have in 
the wildlife refuge area and for what length of time ? 
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Colonel KNowtes. We intended to use this as a training area for the 
maneuvering of troops, OP’s and so forth, approximately 5 days a 
week, 

Mr. Sixes. And how many troops would be involved ? 

Colonel Knows. The number of troops we would have out there 
at one time would average 2 or 3 battalions. 

Mr. Srxrs. Would you say that the wildlife people have reason 
to believe those operations would interfere with their wildlife conser- 
vation activities ? 

Why would it be necessary to maneuver troops in that particular 
area of the refuge? 

Colonel KNowLes. Yes, sir, that is correct, except that we wished 
to treat this in the same manner as any other part of the refuge. 

Mr. Srxrs. I want vou to be as realistic about this thing as you 

can. I hope you realize that the Army faces difficult problems in 
trying to acquire this property. W ildlife partisans all over the United 
States are up in arms about it, and they are going to make a strong 
effort to keep any bill from being passed which would divert a part of 
the refuge to the Army. If you can work out a joint-use program, 
it is decidedly to your advant: age to do so. 

You have to give and take in such a program. If you want the 
refuge area principally for firing, then it is to your advantage to work 
out maneuver problems in other areas. Maneuvers would, I believe, 
disturb game much more than firing. 

Colonel Knows. There is some limited amount of maneuvering 
to get the units into firing position in there. That is what I had 
reference to. 

Mr. Forp. Tf you had full use of this area, would that necessitate 
the closing of that road or highway which you described earlier ? 

Colonel Knowres. We have agreed that this road [indicating] 
and this road [indicating] could be opened to the public except when 
there is actual danger from firing. 

Mr. Forp. Now. what does that mean, as far as day-to-day use is 
concerned 4 

Colonel Know es. I can only guess, sir, possibly half of the time. 

Mr. Forp. It would not mean just weekends, for example, that the 
roads would be open ? 

Colonel Knowtrs. Normally, on weekends, they would be completely 
open. 

We also made a specific commitment that we would always allow 
the school bus to pass through there. 

Mr. Forp. At any time? 

Colonel Know es. Yes, sir; at any time. We would cease fire in 
order to let them go by. 

BOULDER CAMP 


There is a small camp right here at Boulder Camp. There there 
are two buildings which are used by the Boy Scouts and other campers. 
The Army has “agreed that they will either move those buildings or 
build something ‘equivalent at another location in the refuge to be 
selected by the “refuge manager. This would take out any require- 
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ment for having campers come in and using these buildings. We have 
to exclude the public from the area for their own safety. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have any additional testimony ? 

Colonel Know es. I think that I have covered the subject. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other statements on this matter? If not, 
are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. This committee does not want this to become a classi- 
cal contratemps between two Government agencies that will go on like 
Tennyson’s brook. We are talking about crash program for Army 
guided missiles. Is the Department of the Interior going to make 
a murder case out of this, or are you fellows going to get it straightened 
out? Do you need any help? When will this be straightened out? 
Last Thursday was too late. Where are we? Do you know? 

General UpHam. You have asked us to put into the record what ob- 
jections the Interior Department gave and what the Army wanted 
done and what they are doing. 

Mr. Frioop. Put in anything you want to. I would like to know 
what has been done so that we can get this firing underway. What do 
we have to do to get the Department of the Interior out of the way ? 
Does this have to go to the White House? Does the President have 
to sit down with the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
the Army and say, “Now, boys, let us get this straightened out.” 
If that is necessary, let us do it. 

Mr. Mitier. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this 
committee, either by suggested language in the present bill, or by a 
strong expression in our report, indicate we feel this matter ought to 


be pushed in the national interest, and I see no reason why people 
out there should not make the same sacrifices they do in all of our 
areas, certainly in mine, to facilitate an important matter of this 
sort, even at some inconvenience to themselves. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Miller. Thank you gentlemen for 
your testimony. 


TRAINING ADs 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2261 Training aids: 
Actual, fiseal year 1955 $4, 015, 998 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the procurement, fabrication, and distribution 
of training aids which are not items of T. O. and E. or training-aid equipment. 
Procurement of training aids is accomplished by the Navy Special Devices Center 
acting for the Army, by technical services, and in a few cases by the training 
aids center system. Fabrication of training aids is accomplished by the train- 
ing air-center system and the technical services. Distribution of approved 
training aids is handled by the training aids center system, both in CONUS and 
in the overseas commands. 

The Navy Special Devices Center develops training devices to meet Army 
requirements, utilizing Army research and development funds made available 
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for that purpose. Included in this project are funds for procurement of ap- 
proved training devices developed at the special devices center. Each approved 
aid is analyzed and tested to insure that its purchase is justified in terms of 
economies in the use of equipment, ammunition, or personnel, and/or makes pos- 
sible essential training not otherwise available. An example of the latter are 
the radar operator trainers which will permit extensive prolonged drill in 
picking up enemy targets ranging from guided missiles to mortar shells. The 
only effective means of training operators is for them to continually identify 
targets in their radar scopes. Simulated targets in these training devices can 
be preduced at will, while actual targets such as missiles, planes, artillery shells 
are not available nor can they be produced economically in the numbers required 
for efficient training. 

The use of training aids centers enables the Army to obtain maximum uses 
of each training aid through a loan and return system. It makes possible sub- 
stantial reduction in numbers of aids initially required, and the economical 
repair of damaged aids for reuse. Centralization of the source of aids elimi- 
nates the duplication of costly development and production on a local basis. The 
training aids in the CONUS center system are available to all components of the 
Army. Because of the vast number of subjects taught throughout the Army, 
requirements for additional aids to be stocked in all centers still exist. 

New weapons and changes in existing equipment require new aids. Many 
of these are developed ky the technical services and stocked in the training 
aids center system for distribution so that the instructor can readily obtain the 
aid he needs. 

8. WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


(See explanation below.) 
EXPLANATION 


The increased 01 costs of $93,000 will compensate for reduced military person- 
nel in this subproject. 

The Navy Special Devices Center is discussed in detail at the beginning of this 
subproject under “Purpose and scope.” These training devices will provide 
more efficient and economical training, which if provided by conventional means 
would cost millions of dollars for ammunition, equipment, or in pay of per- 
sonnel. As an example it is estimated that the use of a radar-target simulator 
over a 4-hour period will cost $17.50. During this time fights of six planes 
could be simulated continually. Cost of operation of these planes, less pay of 
crewmen and maintenance personnel, would be $2,160. During the same period 
simulated firings of Nike missiles for track of research purposes couid be 
accomplished at no additional cost. Firing of only 4 Nike missiles would ap- 
proximate $120,000, less pay of battery personnel. 

The helicopter-flight simulators at $60,000 each will eliminate requirements 
of a $350,000 helicopter each. Furthermore use of these simulators will save 
on maintenance and operation of helicopters and will prevent accidents and 
injury. The fiscal year 1957 requirements, for procurement of devices de, eloped 
by the Navy Special Devices Center, with a short description of each, is listed 
below: 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything further on training aids? 

General UpHam. Our man on project 2261 is here. If we could hear 
from him now it would be a help. He could clear up any questions. 

Mr. SrKxes. Do you have a statement to make? 

General Upnam. I do not have a statement other than the one that 
is down here in the justifications on the purpose and scope of the work. 
This subproject provides for the procurement, fabrication and dis- 
tribution of training aids which are not items of table of organization 
and equipment or training-aid equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these the special training aids that were demon- 
strated to the committee on yesterday ? 

General UrHam. Those are some of them. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell us about the others. 

Mr. Kernpr. The justification for all training aids, sir, starts on 
page 176 of the justifications, and starting on page 179 the devices 
are particularly itemized. 

Mr. Kernpr. I would like to point out that these represent the most 
costly devices that we have. There are virtually hundreds of others 
available in the training aid centers. The cost of operating these 
training aid centers is reflected on page 186. 


TARGET SET SILHOUETTES 


Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about the essentiality of these rather 
costly target set silhouettes. I note that they cost $50 each and that 
you want to buy 200 of them. Then I would like to know what you 
want with 3—C-51 Trainer Markmanship Electronic. 

Mr. Kernpor. The 3—C—55 and the 3—C—56 are automatic targets that 
reflect at the scoring point the hits made by the trainees. The target 
is a silhouette and it can be used for both rifle or machinegun. They 
can be placed by one man in different locations each and every day. 
And immediately upon being hit they fall down. This gives the 
trainee a sense of “kill,” which the psychologists tell us is very im- 
portant in marksmanship training. At the same time, the target can 
be immediately raised by pressing a button back where the trainee 
is firing, eliminating all the necessity for going out and raising the 
target with the inherent safety regulations which would require all 
firing be stopped on the range. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the life of the target ? 

Mr. Kernpr. The life of the target, and the piece that is really the 
expensive part, is indefinite. It is buried in the ground and in a 
small hole. It is approximately 8 inches by 12 inches. The target 
itself will have a certain amount of wear and tear, but that is a minor 
matter and nothing unusual. 

Mr. Stxes. There are 200 of these units. Is 200 a realistic number ? 

Mr. Kernpr. It is a good number initially. There will be more. 
We have a 5-year program on which all of our aids are programed. 
With regard to this particular one, the requirement probably will be 
500 to supply all the training camps, both for the Reserves and the 
Regular Army. We are only trying to buy 200 in this next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Sixes. Will it not take a long time for the soldiers to have their 
turns in using them ? . 
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Mr. Kernpr. Not particularly. You could probably use as many as 
10 on any lrangeatany1time. Each individual soldier may not fire 
at each target, or he may fire at five of them if he is a good marksman. 
If he knocks them down that reflects to his credit. 


TRAINER MARKSMANSHIP ELECTRONIC 


The other device is primarily for the Reserve components, the 
3—C-51 trainer marksmanship electronic. This probably approaches 
a Coney Island device in that it is electrically operated. If you aim 
precisely at a little figure of a man approximately 50 feet away from 
you, it will fall down. The device can also be rigged up so that you 
merely record the number of hits. There are no bullets. It is strictly 
an electronic idea. This is designed for armories. 

My personal belief is that it will be a great incentive in getting the 
Reserves to come to the meetings. The actual training value is not as 
great as is true of some of our other devices, but it does help in identi- 
fying the firepower in a squad. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this an Army version of a pinball machine? 

Mr. Kernpr. No, sir; it is an actual weapon. It is mounted on an 
actual. one, an M-1, a carbine, or a submachinegun. The target is 
about 30 to 40 feet away. When you fire there is an electronic im- 
pulse that knocks down the target, or records the hit. If you are 
demonstrating the firepower inherent in a squad, you can have them 
rigged up as a panoramic target. The squad leader can designate 
what the targets are to be—whether at the crossroads, the top of the 
hill or the farm road, and you can see how close your nine people 
come to hitting that target. 


OTHER TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Sixes. There are a number of other training devices. Here is 
an aircraft gunnery loading trainer which costs $12,000. I see a 
mockup of the cockpit of the H-21 helicopter at a unit cost of $8,000. 

Mr. Kernor. One of them is $18,000 and the other is $20,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Undoubtedly these training aids are important things, 
but they are costly and for that reason you must limit the number that 
you are acquiring. I still am concerned with whether you are buying 
a sufficient number of them to have them available to enough trainees 
to get any real advantage from them. Are you satisfied on that score? 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes, these are development items that we are talking 
about now. Most of these are in a stage of development where, ac- 
cording to our best guesses, we figure that they will be used by certain 
troops and they will be used so often within the training program. 
The numbers that we are buying frankly are not enough for the opti- 
mum training, but on the other hand, we would hate to buy a pig in 
a poke and buy 3,000 of these things when we could not use them. We 
would rather buy 20 or 50 and be sure. 

Mr. Sixes. These are initial programs then ? 

Mr. Kernpr. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. You are testing them in training ? 

Mr. Kernpr. That is correct, sir. There are some items here that 
are repeats. You will probably recognize them from previous years. 
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They have stood the test and we are coming back with the reorder 
and making wider distribution. 

The smaller number here is quite in contrast to the aids that are 
available in our training-aid centers. We have 27 of them scattered 
throughout the United States. We also have them overseas. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING AIDS BY TRAINING AID CENTERS 


During the 3 months October through December of last year, these 
27 training-aid centers distributed 253,000 graphic aids. A graphic 
is similar to the map up there on the wall. Usually they are aeoat 
the same size, 40 by 60 inches. 

They also distributed 18,000 transparencies of the type you 
gentlemen saw yesterday, but not as many of the working models. 
They are just now coming off the production line, but I am talking 
about the flat transparencies that Major Hopff showed you. 

The centers also distributed 168,849 devices. I do not wish to imply 
that all these devices are in the training aid centers. These are issued 
on a loan basis and 1 particular device may have been loaned as 
many as 30 times. Most of the active Army and all of the Reserve 
components druw from the training aid centers, usually on a loan 
basis. In many cases it is expedient to put it out on a permanent 
basis. However, any breakdown in the devices is maintained by the 
centers. During this period, when all this was done, the cost of 
operating all the training aid centers, including development, the 
fabrication of new aids, the distribution, shipping cost, maintenance 
and administration was $225,099. This averaged out at a cost of 
50 cents each for all aids distributed. 

During the same period, the centers produced graphics at an average 
cost of 36 cents. 

They produced 49,000 devices at an average cost of $1.83. 

I thought that you might be interested in the contrast between 
these figures and the rather costly aids that we are buying in very 
limited quantities. 

Mr. Srxes. That is very interesting. Are there any questions? 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES IN TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. F oop. Is there an economic advantage in these aids other than 
that of efficiency ? 

Mr. Kernor. Yes. Usually we have 1 or 2 where efficiency in the 
training is paramount, but in the main every device you have seen 
here has gone through a very thorough test to determine that it is 
more econoniical to spend money for devices than it is to use the actual 
thing. 

Mr. Fioop. How would you prove the economy ? 

Mr. Krernpr. By comparing the actual cost of the aid against the 
cost of the equipment, or the troops involved. 


EXAMPLE OF SAVINGS THROUGH USE OF TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Froop. What would be an example of the saving ? 

Mr. Kernpr. Our best one is the radar target simulator, which is a 
very expensive item. They have actually proved that for the number 
of targets that we could generate into this device to train a radar man 
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and an entire Nike battery in a given 3-hour period would cost the 
Government something like $180 000 if you ran the same number of 
airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. Your targets would have to be captive ships of some 
type? 

Mr. Kernot. Airplanes coming in at different altitudes. 

Mr. Foon. These 19 drones. 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes. 

Mr. Mitrer. Would it be possible in connection with these range 
electronic devices that you spoke of to give an estimate of the man- 
hours that would be saved that would otherwise be nec essary to ac- 
complish the same purpose by manning butts and pasting targets, and 
so on? It seems to me that there would be a pretty heavy saving in 
man-hours of people that were not getting the training but were 
merely setting the stage. 

Mr. Kernpt. Yes. ‘That has been done. Now, the devices we men- 
tioned first are not for the known distance range. These are for what 
we call the combat range. We are, however, working on a device for 
the known distance range, and the reason we have done that is that 
the figures, which I am not familiar with at the moment, have indi- 
cated there will be such a substantial saving it will be worth while 
to do it. 

Mr. Mrxrer. In addition to that, it seems to me that you have had 
that unknown range firing for years, and it requires a pretty active 
group of people assigned to the ranges to place them, pick them up, 
change them after fire, and by so doing vou lose long periods when 
you could be firing because of the necessity of personnel being out 
there in the line of fire. 

Now, just on the face of it it seems to me that there would be a lot 
of time saved with regard to the people that are not getting the train- 
ing but who are merely doing the housekeeping w ork. 

Mr. Krrnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. There would be a substantial saving. 

Mr. Kernor. There is. 

Mr. Mier. It seems to me that you could calculate the advantage 
on a man-hour basis in a general way 

Mr. Kernpr. My point is, I do not know. I do know that it has 
been done. 

Mr. Mitter. If you could get an estimate of that I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Kernor. We will supply it. 

Mr. Miuier. How many soldiers will be needed to man the ranges 
and with these electronic devices how many less you would need, 
and how much more firing time you would have as a result of the 
automatic feature. 

Mr. Kernor. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Miter. I believe that it would be surprising what a, saver it 
would be. 

Mr. Kernpor. We will supply the information. 

(The information referred to follows.) 

Device 3—C-55 target silhouette set, hit recorder and miss indicator and Device 


38-C-56 target silhouette set, hit recorder and light gun flash are designed for 
night firing on field firing type ranges. Principle advantages of these devices 
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are that they will insure correct scoring, save manpower by elimination of pit 
details, reduce training time by 50 percent which would enable ranges to handle 
twice their current load. This will be of particular value during mobilization 
training. Present training in night firing requires each trainee to fire 4 groups 
of 4 shots each. After firing each group of shots he unloads his weapon and 
walks from his firing position up. to the target where he inspects the targets for 
hits ; during this period all other action on the range is stopped. 

Present targets require 1 man in the pit for each target being used, in addition 
there is 1 telephone operator for each 10 targéts being used plus commissioned 
and noncommissioned supervisory personnel. Use of devices 3-—C-55 and 3-C-—56 


will eliminate the pit details, targets would be operated by 1 man by remote 
control. 


Tests of the devices have revealed that 200 men can be trained in 2 hours in 
comparison to the 4 hours required to train the same number of men using our 
present targets. Each trainee knows immediately when he has hit the target 
and does not have to wait until the range is cleared for him to walk up to 
examine his target. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not refining this out of existence now in your 
enthusism for these training devices? You are not doing away alto- 
gether with the old- fashioned methods? 

Mr. Kernpr. Not at all. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kernpr. These are aids to the instructors. At no time do we 
intend to replace an instructor with something mechanical. Even our 
films do not replace an instructor. They are an aid to him. They 
help to bring into the classroom something that he cannot visually 
portray, or, if he has demonstration troops, it would be too expensive 
to portray. The instructor when he uses the film tells the people what 
they are to see in the particular film and then, which is very important, 
after the film has been shown, to determine how well they have learned 
the point that he wanted to bring out. This is done usually in a ques- 
tion period, or a critique afterward. No aid replaces an instructor. 

Mr. Mutuer. If you can save the instructor’s helpers, who are not 
getting any real benefit out of it except to be scene shifters and stage 
hands, you have a big field for cost saving. 

Mr. Kernpr. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is all good. A word of caution. I do not want 
the Quartermaster Corps coming in here with pimk pills for steaks 
and white ones for mashed potatoes, and so forth. 

General Uruam. I might add that we have difficulty in the training 
of the Reserves because the instruction is given by Reserve oflicers 
who during the day are working, and it is hard for them to put in the 
amount of time to put over a ‘subject properly. Any training aids 
that we can get that will help him make his training more interesting, 
help him in giving his instructions, I think is well worth while. 

Mr. Miter. It is particularly important where they cannot do it 
without having to use everybody that they can lay their hands on to 
work at housekeeping instead of getting the training. That is an- 
other great handicap that they have. T hey do not have station com- 
plements to set up everything. 

General Urnam. That is ‘Tight. 


PROCUREMENT OF TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Forp. Last year you presented us with a shopping list. Will 
you procure everything on that shopping list? 
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Mr. Kernor. Not everything. Several of the things are repeated 
because the dev elopment did not keep up with our estimate early in 
1955. The 90-millimeter gun loader is one. It has not passed the 
user test yet. We could not procure that. 

Mr. For. Please proceed. 

Mr. Kernor. We did procure the 15—-D-2, which is a radar target 
simulator. We bought more of the atomic a ators, in fact, we 
bought 400 more to stockpile for the next year. We bought map pro- 
jection sets which were developed by the ae They did not figure 
in our program at all, but because they were so good we went in on 
their procurement. We purchased Corporal-guided missile trainers. 
We bought some range reducing devices. We bought the punchy 
Pete automatic target, which is used throughout the Army. We also 
bought some of the machinegun targets and electronic countermeasure 
trainers. 

RADAR TARGET SIMULATORS 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings, at the request of the committee, 
on page 695, it was indicated that $2,510,000 could be used in a w orth- 
while fashion. You indicated in that submission that if those funds 
were approved, 25 radar target simulators, AAA, would be purchased 
at a cost of $1,500,000. 

The committee did recommend additional funds to the extent of 

$2,900,000. Those additional funds were approved in the budget. 
Ww ere those 25 radar target simulators for ack-ack procured ¢ 

Mr. Kernpr. We are procuring 50 of the AA radar target simu- 
lators, 

Mr. Forp. Are any proposed for procurement in the fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Kernopr. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How many ? 

Mr. Kernor. Twenty-four more in fiscal year 1957 and 70 of the 
field artillery type. This is virtually the same device, but it gener- 
ates different targets and is used by the radar man of the field artil- 
lery units. 

Mr. Forp. How many of the radar target simulators that you have 
just discussed will be procured for the fiscal year 1956 / 

Mr. Kernor. The field artillery, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Kernpr. That item has not passed its user test yet. We face 
the problem of whether to get 1 or 2 prototypes, and because the device 
is virtually similar, except for the console that generates the target, 
and because the or ivinal cost is better than $200,000, we decided be- 

cause all of the priority right now is for the AAA or guided missile 

units, to have that prototype made. It has completed its test. It will 
be converted into the field artillery one and that test is scheduled for 
Fort Sill within the next 35 or 40 days. For that reason and because 
of our procurement regulations, we could not procure any of the field 
artillery until after the , tests had been completed, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How can you procure 50 in the fiscal year 1956 of the 
AAA radar target simulators if this particular problem you have 
discussed has not been resolved ? 

Mr. Kernpr. I am afraid that I did not make myself clear. It has 
been resolved for the AAA. The field test has been completed. The 
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troops at Fort Bliss have used it and have placed their stamp of 
approval on it. We have only one prototype, and that was the AAA. 
General Uruam. I think it was just 3 days ago that it was accepted. 
Mr. Forp. And you expect to procure 50 of ‘those in the fiscal year 
1956 between now and the end of June 30 4 
Mr. Kernpr. That is right. Contract negotiations have started, sir. 


SIMULATED A-BOMB EXPLOSION ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. How many simulated A-bomb explosion items have you 
procured or do you intend to procure in the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Kernpr. 1956 the total procured was approximately 400. Four 
hundred more have been ordered and money obligated for them. 

Mr. Forp. From 1956 funds ¢ 

Mr. Kernpr. That is correct, sir. As indicated yesterday, some 380 
were used for exercise Sagebrush. Whenever there was an atomic 
attack staged they were used. 

Mr. Forp. How long a life expectancy do they have ? 

Mr. Kernpr. Approximately 2 years. <A safety factor is involved. 
They probably would be good for longer than that, but the safety 
people say about 2 years as the maximum. 


FIRMNESS OF 1957 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. How firm can this committee believe your availability is 
of the equipment which is included in your shopping list for the fiscal 
year 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Kernpr. Remember, sir, that these are all items currently in 
development. I would say that 80 percent of them will be able to 
fulfill their requirements. We are, in the final analysis, dependent 
upon the user test. If we come up with a very good device that does 
a good job, but it does not demonstrate that it is going to save money 
for the Army, we do not buy it. For that reason, sir, I cannot predict 
that 100 percent of these things will be purchased. We have two 
factors involved—the time element of dev elopment and the actual 
answer we get from the troops in the field themselves that are supposed 
to use it. 

Mr. Forp. It you cannot assure this committee that your shopping 
list is 100 percent firm—and you have indicated that it might be 80 
percent—would it be proper for us to assume that you could not use 
more money ¢ 

Mr. Kernpr. I do not believe that would be exactly true, sir. The 
two items that I mentioned we bought this year were items that were 
developed very rapidly and met a very desperate need, such as the 
electronic countermeasure trainers and this map- projection kit which, 
while a small item, is a sample of what we are talking about. There 

may be things coming up a month from now that our people do not 
even know about. Perhaps the Navy, with whom we work, has some- 
thing geared up that we can use. Maybe the Marines have come up 
with a new recoilless simulator that we can use. As of now Ido not 
know what they are. I am merely indicating that the field is 
rather fluid. 

These estimates were prepared early this year and the best pre- 
diction we could get from our research people of when these items 
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would come up. It includes only those items that we feel have a good 
chance of coming through. We have a good many other research 
items that we have not included in here, because no one could guarantee 
us they would be ready for the user test in this next year, and in some 

cases they were not at all sure they would do the job that they are 
set out to do. 

Mr. Forp. Last year the committee was rathersympathetic to this 
program. I think that our sympathy was predicated upon the presen- 
tation and the assurance that the limitation you had was dollarwise 
in the budget rather than the availability of equipment. 

Mr. Kernpt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It does not appear to me that the same situation or con- 
ditions, prevail this year. 

Mr. Kernpr. If you will recall, last year we had fewer items on 
there and we were reasonably certain that they could come through. 

Mr. Forp. How accurate is your forecast this year as to the avail- 
ability of items compared to what you told us last year? 

Mr. Kernpr. Percentagewise ? 

Mr. Forp. Any way you want to express it. 

Mr. Kernpr. Last year we trimmed down very closely to only those 
items that we were extremely sure about. They were, however, de- 
velopment items. I would say this year that we have ‘allowed prob- 
ably 20 percent that I mentioned earlier. pe do feel that every 
item on here is going to come through this year, but I cannot in all 
honesty look you in ‘the eye and say that ethan things have all been 
tested and are ready to go. They are not. They are development 
items, 

Mr. Forp. Are there things that you would substitute if you had this 
20-percent slippage ? 

General Urnam. Yes. With the stress that we are placing upon 
our antiaircraft, if we could not get all of a certain item that we would 
want, we could buy more of that item that we know we will need. If 
there was slippage, we could do it in a priority manner based upon 
our 5-year plan. 

Mr. Forp. For the information of the committee, and at the specific 

request of the committee, could you submit to us something similar 
to what you put in the record last year? 

General Urnam. Yes, 

Mr. Forp, Or do you not have any need over and above such as you 
had last year? 

General UprAm. We can submit that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL TRAINING AIDS 
In accordance with the instructions of the subcommittee, the following are 


additional training aids which, if procured in fiscal year 1957, would be of mate- 
rial aid in execution of the Army training program: 





Quantity Item Unit cost Extension 
46 | 15-D-2, radar AA target simulators____...............--...-..--- $50, oe $2, 300, 000 
200 | 3-C-52 target set remote contro]_..................-..--........-- a | 320, 000 


| 2, 620, 000 








The purchase of the additional radar target simulators will step up the pro- 
curement program for this antiaircraft training device by 1 year. This will 
permit an earlier attainment of the required standard of combat effectiveness of 
antiaircraft units committed to the defense of the continental United States. 

The 3—C—52 target set, remote control, is an electronic training device attached 
to an actual weapon as explained elsewhere in the testimony ; 200 of these items 
will permit a better evaluation of this device as an armywide training device. 
It is considered at this time that its principal value will be as an indoor marks- 
manship trainer for National Guard and United States Army Reserve personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you gentlemen. 


We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
AFTER RECESS 
Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, we are ready for the next subject. 


Reconciiation oF Direcr Osxicarion Traintne Buperr Ficures, 
Fiscan Yrar 1956 


General Lawton. I would like to clarify for the committee the 
figures which were brought up yesterday. 

Nore.—See p. 453 for previous testimony on this subject.) 

General Lawton. On page 554 of the hearings of last year in the 
fiscal year 1956 column of direct obligations for the Army training 
budget the total is $89,984,000. In the justification books for this 
year we show the total as $118,714,000 in the fiscal year 1956 column. 

I have a table here which I will distribute to each member of the 
committee and would like to have inserted in the record, which recon- 
ciles these two figures. 

From the figure that was justified to the Congress last year, in 
order to get to the figure that is being currently used in the 1957 
justifications, we have to first subtract the deutschemarks and then 
add on the $7,100,000 that was added by the committee. There are 
then several transfers of activities which account for a net of $643,000; 
and then a redistribution of funds that was made by the Department 
of the Army in order to redistribute the shortage of funds which 
developed due to the new legislation increasing the pay of civilians 
and adding certain fringe benefits in the civilian area; the adjustment 
of the teammate distribution, which we pointed out to the committee 
last year would have to be done when it was determined in what areas 
the civilians would replace military; and the change in the per diem 
rate that was added by action of the per diem travel committee. 

When we reach that total for fiscal year 1956, in order to come to 
the table we now show in the 1957 budget, we must add for compara- 
tive purposes the comparative transfers which will be made during 
fiscal year 1957 and the deutschemark figure for fiscal year 1957. 
The figures can be reconciled from the figure shown in last year’s 
budget and the one in this year’s budget. 

I might say this is generally true in all the program areas and it is 
generally true each year, that there will be these changes due to the 
transfer of activities and unbudgeted items that enter into the pic- 
ture. A good many times in past years the amounts involved have 
not been as great and hence have not attracted the attention of the 
committee, but in greater or lesser amount it is a normal procedure. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Any questions? 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 
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Mr. Srxzs. This table will be placed in the record for further clari- 
fication, Thank you, General Lawton. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


Maintenance and operation, program 2200 training, reconciliation fiscal year 
1956 columns in congressional justifications for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957 


Justification to Congress, fiscal year 1956_-----_--__-------------- $89, 984, 000 
Ti IRIE eek itis ee earn iinonnweennne 4, 286, 000 
I dP Se ee ie OE io oad ate aed cs Siciighaeininiaeentbohalawin 85, 698, 000 
I ee a sccrtesspneimenieaeneeenanmnninannenenenseomanmipienen 7, 100, 000 
Appropriated by Congress, fiscal year 1956_...---._----__---_----- 92, 798, 000 
PATRI OE ROTI VIRION CORE ) ois as hdc eneatacoup 643, 000 
Activities as appropriated, fiscal year 1956_...-__--._---..---~-- 93, 441, 000 
Redistribution of funds: 
I hes eccrine ibnisealiaial $4, 417, 000 
Pravelregaiation change... su... 1.4 4, 000, 000 
I gta stitkn isis ainda ngciibinnmneece 9, 531, 000 
a a al 17, 948, 000 
To be provided by redistribution of maintenance and operation 
Cp ei ks kth ost Sek edit. bei thh Debshad ade dabalee 13, 320, 000 
I I TI cde ae ciiettnap iin ncnents eines emninan entice 106, 761, 000 
Add: 
Cemoerenure Gunton sc. Uk eee 10, 323, 000 
EPG RO EIU oi5 i oe 8 a Ss bce a dt adchn cs ants Poon 1, 630, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 column of fiscal year 1957 budget__._.______-- 118, 714, 000 
Comparative transfers, fiscal year 1957 
From— 
MPA—for school TDY in connection with PCS_--__----_--__-__ $7, 750, 000 
M. and 0.— 
Program 2400, procurement operations for equipment 
manual reviewers and editors, engineer school____-_-_--_~ 73, 000 
Program 2500, supply distribution and maintenance for 
repair parts and material for special field exercises_____-_ 2, 500, 000 
POM sh rca orion-a scence tb once mare besiederciediceecag eee elie anain a ote eta inet desea toes 10, 323, 000 


Mr. Srxes. What is the next subject of discussion, General Lawton ? 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS AND TRAINING Divisions (OTHER 
THan Mepica) 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 


2211 Replacement training centers and training divisions (other 
than medical) : 


SI GE, ORE: Fi reget aetna meinen $2, 809, 295 
Estimate: 
rn ii hod dt eicth nd eben neds 3, 553, 000 
I I isnt icc hihi eniasetleminaprainietaleinnes 4, 555, 000 


PURPOSES AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project contains fund requirements for the conduct of basic combat train- 
ing (first 8 weeks) at replacement training centers and training divisions. This 
training includes such courses as map reading, use and care of basic arms, field 
hygiene, physical conditioning, and close- and extended-order drill. These units 
also provide the second 8 weeks’ training which constitutes the advanced indi- 
vidual training necessary to qualify men in basic or common specialists MOS’s. 
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By enactment of law, Congress directed that every person inducted into the 
Armed Forces be given full and adequate military training (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.). The Army has long recognized that complete and comprehensive training, 
emphasizing basic combat subjects, is necessary in the process of converting a 
civilian to a trained soldier. Replacement training centers and training divisions, 
in conjunction with General Reserve units, are used in training these individuals. 

This project also contains fund requirements for the conduct of basic and 
advanced individual training of the 6-month trainee program under provisions of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


Workload data and cost factors 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


TTT atc 
Average load !__ Jo ae 84, 849 | 48, 614 65, 159 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (included in av erage gaa). 3c. 2 Ser cee (4, 871) (25, 000) 


| 


1 Excludes trainees trained in General Reserve units. 


General Lawron. I believe as the next order of business we should 
start discussing program 2200 by project, which General Upham is 
prepared to present. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well, General Upham. 

General Urnam. The first project I would like to take up is project 
2211, replacement training centers and training divisions (other than 
medical ). 

We have in here an increase of about $1 million for 1957 over our 
estimate for 1956. This is primarily due to the Reserve Forces Act, 
for training the men coming in under that act. 

This project contains fund requirements for the conduct of basic 
combat training, the first 8 weeks, at replacement training centers 
and training divisions. This training includes such courses as ma 
reading, use and care of basic arms, field hygiene, physical condi- 
tioning, and close and extended order drill. These units also provide 
the second 8 weeks training which consitutes the advanced indi vidual 
training necessary to qualify men in basic or common specialists 
MOS’s. 

The increase of approximately $1 million is attributable to imple- 
mentation of the Reserve Forces Act. This requirement will gener- 
ate the need for an additional 226 civilian personnel, at an estimated 
cost of $882,700. Also, an estimated additional $119,300 will be re- 
quired to defray costs of expenses other than personnel, such as, 
TDY expenses, supplies, materials, and equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not sure that I followed your discussion as closely 
as I would like. I think you had better tell me again why it is 
going to require more money for this year’s operation. 

General UrHAm. It is going to require approximately $1 million 
more, we estimate, because of the Reserve Forces Act, the young men 
we will have in training as a result of this act. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that wishful thinking? You have not seen any 
results from the program thus far that would indicate you are going 
to need this additional money, have you 4 

General Urnam. No, sir. All we could do is estimate the number 
we would get, and we estimated the number we would have in train- 
ing at any one time in the coming year would be 25,000. 

Mr. Sixes. As contrasted to how many in this fiscal year? 
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General UrnHam. A little over 4,900 as of right now. 

Mr. Sixes. We cannot very well analyze this request for funds 
until we have the presentation on the new training program, which 
will come later. You are basing this request on an anticipated in- 
crease in that training activity and if the increase were not to come 
you would have more money here than you would need. Is that right? 

General UrpHAm. Yes, sir. 

The committee will have to evaluate this. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions / 

Colonel Giss. Sir, there are indications that we are going to get 
more people. During the past week we have gotten 1,800 applications, 
of which 1,200 were in the 6-month program, and about 600 were 
deferred until June. We are anticipating in June and July we will 
have 10,000 each month. That will run into the next fiscal year. So 
that the impetus that has been given—by indicating the advantages 
of this program—is beginning to show results that we had not an- 
ticipated up to now. 

Mr. Stxes. That is encouraging news. 

Are there further questions ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead, General Upham. 


CompBat ARMS SCHOOL 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2221 Combat arms schools: 


Pisa) pon? SONG ss sccuis. te i a db $7, 557, 171 
Estimate: 
er I i cca 11, 216, 000 
Fiscal year 1957___-- sss tidciaisdaiaceairad ial ne aecaicbin Geta aeeamaeania 10, 812, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the operation of the five schools primarily in- 
volved in training for the combat arms. They are the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga.; the Armored School at Fort Knox, Ky.; the Artillery and Guided 
Missile School at Fort Sill, Okla.; the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School at 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; and the Army Aviation School at Fort Rucker, Ala. 

The mission of these schools may be broadly grouped into two categories. 
First, the conduct of career courses for officers, and secondly the conduct of 
specialist courses for officers and enlisted men. In the first category, courses 
are provided to train an officer, between tours of troop and staff duty, progres- 
sively to be prepared to accept higher levels of responsibility commensurate with 
his increasing rank. In the second category, specific skills are imparted to both 
officers and enlisted men, such as ecountermortar radar operation, artillery 
flash and sound ranging, and fixed wing aircraft mechanics. There are ap- 
proximately 108 courses taught in the combat arms schools. 

In addition to the resident instruction above described, service schools also 
are charged with certain other responsibilities. These are: the preparation 
and administration of nonresident training, such as extension courses; the 
maintenance of adequate school libraries and field printing plants; and main- 
taining Army training and field manuals in a current status with regard to 
changes in doctrine, tactics, and new developments and techniques. 
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Workload data and cost factors—Comparative load statistics 














' 




















| Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 

Schools | oe a ie c , | ae 

| Resident | * — Resident | * Sent ~ | Resident dent r 
Armored__.- eer _w.--------| 1,645] 2,110] 1,581] 2,902 1,570 1, 829 
Artillery and GM ae ; | 2, 141 | 8, 224 | 2, 021 9, 370 1, 970 7, 553 

AAA and GM thc sal diaries eke BD El cadinde cant Baad | hites - cine dos Ae bool’ i.... 
Infantry aes 3 3, 355 15, 664 2, 996 43,013 | 2, 946 38, 065 
Army aviation_-. SS snnee 548 |.... -| 7 jj -. fanat OP Lek dian ccko 
em A ee sg ----| 378 | i ne os | uy ro BOR Se cttyensx- 
Artillery OCS___. 358 | 204 |. sap. 2 
WS ladeosens. | 11, 404 26, 007 11, 374 55, 285 11, 885 47, 447 





General UrHam. The next is subproject 2221 “Combat arms schools.” 

This subproject provides for the operation of the five schools pri- 
marily involved in training for the combat arms. They are the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning, Ga.; the Armored School at Fort 
Knox, Ky.: the Artillery and Guided Missile School at Fort Sill, 
Okla.; the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School at Fort Bliss, Tex. ; 
and the Army Aviation School at Fort Rucker, Ala. 

The mission of these schools may be broadly grouped into two cate- 
gories. First, the conduct of career courses for officers, and secondly 
the conduct of specialist courses for officers and enlisted men. In the 
first category, courses are provided to train an officer, between tours of 
troop and staff duty, progressively to be prepared to accept higher 
levels of responsibility commensurate with his increasing rank. In 
the second category, specfic skills are imparted to both officers and en- 
listed men, such as countermortar radar operation, artillery flash and 
sound ranging, and fixed-wing aircraft mechanics. There are ap- 
proximately 108 courses taught in the combat arms schools. 

In addition to the resident instruction above described, service 
schools also are charged with certain other responsibilities. These 
are: The preparation and administration of nonresident training, such 
as extension courses; the maintenance of adequate school hbraries 
and field printing plants; and maintaining Army training and field 
manuals in a current status with regard to changes in doctrine, tactics, 
and new developments and techniques. 


RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM CONSTANT 


Mr. Sikes. I believe your resident-training program is about at the 
same level as 1956 ? 

General UrHam. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. The nonresident training program is dropping some- 
what. Why is that? 

General UpHam. The only answer I can give is that we have to esti- 
mate each year how many will continue with their extension courses. 
The replies from the field indicate we may not have as many in fiscal 
year 1957 as in fiscal year 1956. It may be when the fiscal year starts 
it will not be that low. 

The expense is not so much determined by the number of students. 
The main thing is getting the lessons prepared by the instructor. So 
I feel in this project we have enough flexibility to take care of that. 


RES 
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Mr. Sixes. Perhaps you should include the information on page 115 
to show how it fits into this picture. 

General UrpHam. Included in the fiscal year 1957 estimate are funds 
in the approximate amount of $300,000 to cover increased direct train- 
ing costs in connection with the transfer of (SSM) surface-to-surface 
missile instruction from Fort Bliss, Tex., to ou Sill, Okla. This in- 
crease is offset by a comparable decre: ase in funds required for other 
than personnel costs. Funds required for payment of civilian per- 
sonnel in this activity have been reduced approximately $400,000. 
This savings is in line with a Department of Defense directive to 
effect overall economies in civilian personnel hire and also reflects the 
stabilizing effect of the fiscal year 1956 program of replacing military 
personnel with civilians. 


OCS TRAINEES 


Mr. Sixes. Do I gather from your chart that you are stepping up 
the number of OCS trainees? 

General UpnHam. No,sir. I think there is a mistake. In the budget 
where it shows a figure of 629 in the resident column under fiscal year 
1957 for Infantry OCS the figure should be changed to 264, 

Mr. Srxrs. Then you are ¢ utting down on OCS? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. Also, the figure of 450 for the Artillery 
OCS should be 132. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the other figures unrealistic also? 

General Urpnam. No, sir; just those two. 


STATUS OF OCS PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What has happened to the OCS program ? 

General Urnam. The OCS program is still continuing. We sone 
we were having such a high attrition rate at the school that it 
uneconomical. So we made a study during the year of the qualifi- 
cations and raised the qualifications of the men entering, hoping that 
once a man got in he would have a better chance of completing the 
course. 

Mr. Srxzs. Do you expect to have the same number of graduates 
from OCS as you have had heretofore? 

General UpHam. I would say we would not have as many graduates, 
although it may be close to the same number since we hope the attri- 
tion will be much smaller. We have not had this in effect long enough 
to make an evaluation. 


Mr. Sixes. Is there a disposition on the part of the Army to curtail 
all OCS training? 


General Urnam. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to be moving in that direction. As I see it, 
the opportunity for an enlisted man to obtain officer rank becomes 
smaller each year. That is opposite to what the facts should be. 
There should be opportunity for an enlisted man to rise from the ranks 
to officer status. 

General Urnam. Our policy is not to discontinue the OCS program. 

Mr. Stxes. The program seems to be getting smaller all the time. 

General UrHam. We may be getting the same number out. 
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Mr. Srxezs. I do not like to see the Army in effect closing the door 
to the chances for a young man to progress from enlisted status to 
officer rank, You seem to be closing that door a little more each 
year. F 
General Urnam. We do not intend to close the door. 4 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 















VARIATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 OBLIGATION FIGURES 
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Mr. Forp. Again, as in some of the other instances, there is a con- 
siderable variation between what the program was presented to be 
last year in the hearings and what it apparently is at the present 
time. 

On page 606 of the hearings last year it was estimated that the 
direct obligations for 1956 would be $8,107,000. The estimate as 
shown on page 113 of the justifications now indicates the direct obli- 
gations for 1956 will be $11,216,000. How do you reconcile that 
variation ? 

Colonel Anse... This increase is due primarily to the increase in 
civilian pay. As you recall, from the explanation provided by Gen- by 
eral Lawton, there was about a $2.2 million increase in civilian pay 
and also an increase in civilian hire, programwise, of about $9 million, 
and that is reflected in this particular subproject. 

General Lawron. You will recall last year when we presented Oper- 
ation Teammate, General Westmoreland stated we had a program that 
amounted to $34 million or $35 million where we were going to hire 
civilians to replace military where civilians could be utilized. At the 
time we presented the Teammate program we stated we were not sure 
in just what areas we were going to be able to make those replacements, 
and that there would have to be adjustments made in civilian pay, 
depending on how many military were replaced by civilians in the 

various programs. That is another reason why the figures for last 
year will not jibe, I do not believe, in any program with last year’s 
figures. 


Sane 





VARIATIONS IN RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT LOADS 





















Mr. Forp. It is also interesting to note—I am sure there is a good 
explanation—that it was forec ast in 1956 your resident load would be 
12,188. Actually, your resident load, according to your present fore- 
‘ast, is 11,374. You have had a decrease of approximately 800. 

More significant is the fact that you estimated last year that your 
nonresident load would be 43,200, and your current estimate is 55,285. 

What is the explanation for that rather sizable variation ? 

Colonel Awnsen. At the time these school loads are developed for 
purposes of the budget the programs have not been completely re- 
fined, and as these requirements are generated and further refined 
changes must be made 1 in the school loads, and these changes are then 
reflected in the next year’s budget. 

Mr. Forp. Reflected in the next year’s budget ? 
Colonel Anseu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forv. How? 


1 
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Colonel AnseL. For example, the estimated 1956 load, which was 
estimated in 1955, is refined in 1956. The same will be true in 1957. 
As the programs are refined, reorganization in the Army takes place, 
new units are organized, the requirements change. The system must 
be flexible enough to absorb these changes. It is a constantly changing 
thing, and it is difficult to predict what the loads will be. 

With respect to the nonresident load, these are difficult to program 
because they are on a voluntary basis and can only be judged on the 
basis of trends, and trends are difficult to predict. 

The indications are now that the 1956 loads will go up. There is 
some indication now that they are falling off, and for that reason we 
have reflected a decrease in 1957. 

It may be of interest to the committee to know that these nonresi- 
dent loads are developed and refined by the Continental Army Com- 
mand and are provided to the Departme nt of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. When was this estimate made ? 

Colonel Anset. In August and September of the preceding year. 

Mr. Forv. Are these what are commonly called correspondence 
courses 4 

Colonel Anse. That is exactly what they are. 

Mr. Forp. Were you able to absorb that additional workload factor 
with the funds that were initially proposed ¢ 

Colonel Ansex. Yes, sir. Generally speaking, slight increases of 
from 5 to 10 percent can be absorbed in the system, without an in- 
crease in overhead or cost. Similarly, a decrease of 5 to 10 percent 
in a system will not materialy decrease costs. 

Mr. Forp. What about a 25 percent change? 

Colonel Anset. When you get into a 25-percent change you are 
getting into an area that will certainly influence costs. I am talking 
about resident-school loads. In nonresident loads the costs are in the 
lesson material and not so much in the correction of lessons so that 
the number of students participating is only a measure of the work- 
load. It depends on the activity in that particular phase of instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, could we include 
in the record this chart material on page 114? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

(The material referred to appears on page 524.) 

General Upnam. Mr. Chairman, could I say something further on 
the OCS program ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, of course. 


NUMBER OF APPLICANTS FOR OCS PROGRAM 


General Urpnam. The figures of 264 for Infantry OCS and 132 for 
Artillery OCS represent “the revised 1957 program average loads 
based on the expected number of : applicants who can meet the entrance 

requirements for Officers Candidate School, based on the number of 


applicants we think will be able to meet the requirements. 
Mr. Srxes. Thank you. Proceed. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2222 Administrative service schools: 


Aetue|> Beonl wear ADGS ~ 6 cics leew diebicnnclceteseuu. $1, 754, 855 
Us, CR FI in hel eric et sheet clinwees choad 1, 778, 000 
Pan ac ink ciccteenemens 1, 766, 000 


General Urnam. The next subproject is 2222, “Administrative serv- 
vice schools.” This subproject provides for the operation of the fol- 
lowing administrative service schools: 

Finance School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; The Adjutant Gen- 
eral School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Army Intelligence School, 
Fort Holabird, Md.; Judge Advocate General School, Charlottesville, 
Va.; Provost Marshal General School, Camp Gordon, Ga.; Chaplain 
School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

These schools conduct career and specialist courses for personnel of 
their respective services. Some typical courses taught are financial 
management, manpower control, CIC investigations, contract termi- 
nation, military government, machine accounting, and chaplain 
courses. There are approximately 60 courses taught at the schools 
listed. In addition to resident training courses, these schools also 
are charged with the preparation of nonresident training material and 
the administration of such training: maintenance of adequate tech- 
nical libraries; and maintaining field manuals in a current: status 
relative to changes in doctrine, new developments, and techniques. 

A nominal decrease in personnel costs is reflected in the fiscal year 
1957 estimate. This reduction is in consonance with the Department 
of Defense directive to effect overall economies in civilian personnel 
hire and also reflects the stabilizing effect of the fiscal year 1956 pro- 
gram of replacing military with civilians. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fioon. This does not include the school at Carlisle. 

General Urnam. No,sir. That isa separate project. 

Mr. Fioop. Does this include the assignment of your people to the 
graduate universities, such as Harvard School of Finance? 

General Urnam. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. These are actually Army schools ? 

General Urpnam. Yes, sir. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL TO ATTEND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Foon. I think I can guess pretty well what you have to be 
before you can get into the Chaplain School at Fort Slocum and 
maybe the Adjutant General School at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
What about this Judge Advocate General School at Charlottesville ? 
Must you be a lawyer to get in that school? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, by and large you have to be a lawyer, except for 
a few administrative people. 

Mr. Froop. Who determines who goes to these schools? I am 
talking about Regular Army officers. I like to see the reservists get 
everything they can get, and I presume they go to these schools, but 
I am particularly interested in the Regular Army officers where it is 
important that they go to these schools. T am always gun shy of 
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cliques and wheels within wheels. We will never be able to break it 
up, I understand that, but whom do you have to know and whom do 
you have to kill to get into these schools? 

General Urnam. You do not have to know anyone or kill anyone. It 
is done by selection through the career management division of each 
of the several branches. 

Mr. Frioop. Is it that simple? Can you put in an application for 
this? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it mean anything when you do? 

Dr. AtuEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I knew a trial judge once, Judge Ford, who said, when 
you had a fellow before him who was on the DPA rolls, “You 
have the right of appeal. He isa pauper.” Can you appeal from this? 
[ have not heard anything about this, because I only hear bad things, 
not good things. But does the average officer have the average chance 
if he has the average interest, to get into one of these schools? 

Dr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not an Army man 

Dr. Auten. No, sir; lama civilian. Every officer is screened on the 
basis of his period of service, background of knowledge, and the need 
for people of his skills. It is done entirely without reference to any 
pull or preference and normally all officers with the basic qualifica- 
tions have a chance to attend these schools. Rather than turning any 
people away, it is a matter of securing enough people with the qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Frioop. What about the reservists? Do the reservists have this 
chance too? 

Dr. Auien. They have the chance just as the Regular officers. In 
this case it is more looking for people to fill the demand than the other 
way around. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your job? 

Dr. Auten. I am in the Schools Section of the Training Division 
of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you have anything to do with the curriculum or 
faculty ¢ 

Dr. Auten. I have to do with civilian-type schools, and also with 
special-weapon items and training in the schools of the other services. 
I am familiar to a limited degree with the problems of the other 
schools. 

Mr. Fioop. Do these Army schools consult you, can you see what 
you want to see? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you the only long-haired fellow in the operation ? 

Dr. Atten. No, sir. Iam the only one in the office I mentioned that 
would qualify as “long-haired.” In every school you have the director 
of instruction who is qualified in pedagogy. 

Mr. Fioop. I think “egghead” is better. 

Dr. Auten. These are normally university professors who are Re- 
serve officers and who are qualified in training techniques and by their 
military association to be directors of instruction in the service schools. 

Mr. Frioop. What would you change if you could write a memoran- 
dum tomorrow? What bad things upset you about this operation ? 
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Dr. Auten. I think the operation is very well run indeed. I do not 
know that I would change anything in it. Many of these schools have 
traditions going back many years. We work dloely with the schools 
of the other services and with the civilian schools. There is a close 
coordination in the areas where civilian and military education come 
together. Groups from the civilian schools visit our schools. 

Mr. Forp. What do the civilian visiting groups think of these 
schools ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Generally they think very highly of them. For example 
one school, the Army Language School, is highly regarded by special- 
ists in the civilian education field. The same can be said of many 
of the schools. 

ARMY INTELLIGENCE SCHOOL 





Mr. Froop. What about the Army Intelligence School at Fort 
Holabird? Iam very keen about this intelligence business. I do not 
think we are having enough of it done. I do not think the Defense 
people are enough interested in it. I do not think enough emphasis 
is placed upon our intelligence. We have gone through this busi- 
ness of tradition in the Army all the week, but you are an educator, 
and you know there are various degrees of intelligence. I am speak- 
ing of it asa school. -What about this plant for the purpose of teach- 
ing Army intelligence in fiscal year 1957? Look at page 117 of the 
justifications. For fiscal year 1957 you show 1,600 in the Army Intel- 
ligence School. Do you read from this that in ratio and in direct 
reference to the other schools listed there that there are 3 or 4 times 
as many in Intelligence as there are in any of the other schools? 

Dr. ALtteN. There has been a steady increase in the Intelligence 
School in recent years. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been around that shop. What kind of officers 
are they getting there, a lot of characters they are trying to brush off 
or hide and that are no good for anything else? 

Dr: ALLEN. Definitely not. Of course, the quality varies. Many 
of the people aré young and the very best we have. For example, the 
so-called FAST program which is in part presented at this school 
has some of our ablest young officers. Many of the noncommissioned 
groups in this school are top flight. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the science of pedagogy in connection with 
the school ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Generally, I would say it is good. Frankly, there are 
handicaps there as compared with the other schools, for-the reason 
there is no civilian equivalent of the Intelligence School. It departs 
more from the civilian norm than some of the other schools. How- 
ever, the course development is being done by competent civilians 
trained in pedagogy, and it is my opinion that the quality of the 
course is generally excellent. 



















USE OF CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS 





Mr. Fioop. Do they bring to the Finance School or to the Adjutant 
General School or any of the other schools professors on sabbatical 
leave from civilian schools who can be of particular value to these 
schools ¢ 
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Dr. ALLEN. We do have them for brief periods. We have them 
coming in individually or in groups. We may have a visitation by a 
group ‘from an accreditation association or society. 

Mr. Fieop. No; I mean somebody on sabbatical leave for a period 
of several months ? 

Dr. Atuen. I do not think the pay would support a full professor 
on sabbatical leave. 

Mr. Fioop. Would that be desirable if you had the money ¢ 

Dr. Auten. It would depend on the individual. For example, 1 
the Language School we have a full professor from Yale. That is 
certainly desirable. 

Mr. Fxuoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Auuen. He is a highly skilled specialist and very valuable to the 
school. In other courses there is some doubt you would need a person 
of that skill and experience. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Finance School? It would seem to me 
if you could bring somebody from the Harvard Finance School and 
have him spend 9 months there, the entire sabbatical year, would that 
be desirable ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes; we do the opposite of that. We send folks to Har- 
vard and train them at Harvard. 

Mr. Fioop. That may be better. 

Dr. AtteN. We believe it is better in that they have the full Army 
finance background, whereas a professor at a civilian school may have 
a great skill in the area of finance but little skill in Army methodology. 

“Mr. Fioop. How long have you been around, Doctor? 

Dr. ALLEN. I have been here for about 3 years. 

Mr. Froop. Do you get around to all of these places we have dis- 
cussed ? 

Dr. Auten. No, sir; not to all of them. I visit some of them. We 
have 33 schools, sir. The members of our staff go to all of them. I 
happen to be a civilian. We have officers down there who are at least 
as well qualified as I am in my own group. 

Mr. Foon. I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Can we have for the record comparable charts to those 
that were put in the record last year on pages 607 and 608 ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


WorKLoApD Data AND Cost Factors 


Comparative fund requirement 
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Comparative load statistics 
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Mr. Forp. Is there any significance to the identification of one of 
the schools last year as counterintelligence and that this year it is 
called Army Intelligence? 

Dr. ALLEN. No, that is the same school. It is just a different desig- 
nation. 

Mr. Forp. What is the reason for the change in name; if there is 
any reason ? 

General Uruam. I do not know why they changed it, sir. Do you 
know, Dr. Allen ? 

Dr. Atten. The term counterintelligence as applied to that school 
appeared undesirable because of its implications. Also, some addi- 
tional courses were brought in from the Army General School, but it 
is still the same school. It was decided that counterintelligence would 
not be a fully descriptive title of the school. 

Mr. Forp. For the fiscal year 1956, you anticipated 1,001 students 
and according to your forecast, for 1957, you will have 1,600 students. 
Is there any significance to that ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. The training requirement is larger because 
of the commitments of the Army which have been made in this field. 
It has been going on now for several years. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that school located ? 

Dr. Auten. At Fort Holabird, Md., sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever consider the advisability of inviting Mr. 
Sikes down there for a week end, or for 2 or 3 days to give a course 
of 2 or 3 lectures, say, to each one of these classes, for 2 or 3 days, 
as chairman of the Army Appropriations Subcommittee of Congress, 
or to the Finance School, or the AG School, or about having his oppo- 
site Member from the Senate invited down there to give 2 or 3 lectures 
a year to these people? 

Dr. AuLEeN. I cannot say about that. This would be originated by 
the commandant of the school. There is a commandant’s series of 
lectures for distinguished members of the Government and for 
civilians, where courses of lectures are given by them. 

Mr. Frioop. It would occur to me that in shops like yours, you 
would want men like that, if they would be willing to go, and that that 
would become an annual thing. Your part of the course of instruc- 
tion would be to invite these men to come down there and deliver talks 
to them, not just 10 or 15 minute public talks, but maybe 3 lectures, 
maybe on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, to those different groups 
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engaged in this kind of an operation or something similar to it. I 
believe such lectures would be helpful. 

Dr. AuttEN. That is very true. We do have different series of 
lectures which range from a few a year, which are given to the lower 
level schools, up to the solid curriculum in the higher level schools 
where it is almost all lectures. 

Mr. Fioop. I know about those other schools. 

Dr. Auuen. It is graduated up and down and it varies with the 
different schools. It depends upon the nature of the instruction and 
the personnel participating. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALIFICATION FOR OCS 


Mr. Sixes. General, we discussed OCS, and I would like to have you 
show me in some detail the present requirements for qualification for 
OCS, as compared with those which were in effect in previous years, 
so that we can have a more accurate picture of the OCS program. 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


1. Eligibility requirements (relates to both previous and new requirements for 
acceptance as an officer candidate) : 

(a) Who may apply : 

(1) Warrant officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army and the Army 
of the United States in the active military service. 

(2) Former ROTC students who attended military junior colleges and who 
were issued military training certificates—ROTC—may enter Officer Candi- 
date School without regard for quota limitations, upon enlistment or induc- 
tion into the Army, provided they have reached 19 years of age, meet all 
eligibility requirements, and apply for officer training within 2 years from 
date of the military training certificate. 

(3) Warrant officers and enlisted personnel of the National Guard are 
eligible to attend officer candidate course, in an active-duty-for-training 
status. 

(b) Age: Male applicants, at time of enrollment in an officer candidate course, 
must be at least 18 years and 6 months of age, and must not have passed their 28th 
birthday. 

(c) Citizenship: Proof of American citizenship must be furnished. Under 
certain conditions noncitizens may apply provided certain requirements are met. 
(See par. 15, AR 350-50. ) 

(d@) Educational requirements : 

(1) Graduates of high school or school of similar level, or must pass the 
the general educational development test (high-school level) of USAFI. 

(2) A demonstrated understanding of and proficiency in the English lan- 
guage is a prerequisite for acceptance to Officer Candidate School. 

(e) Mental requirements : 

(1) Achieve an aptitude area GT score of 110 or better. 

(2) Achieve a score of 115 or better in the officer candidate test (OCT). 

(f) Moral requirements: Applicants must have high moral character. 

(g) Commissioned service requirements : Applicants must sign a statement that 
they will serve on active duty in a commissioned status for a minimum period of 
24 months after graduation. 

(h) Physical requirements: Applicants must meet prescribed physical stand- 
ards. 

(4) Training requirements: Applicants must complete or receive credit for 
basie combat training and advanced individual combat training prior to enroll- 
ment in Officer Candidate School. The requirement for advanced individual 
training may be waived under certain conditions. 
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(j) Service remaining requirements: Selected applicants who have less than 
6 months of service remaining in their current term of service at time of enroll- 
ment in a specific officer candidate class must 
(1) If a member of the Regular Army or the Army of the United States, 
either extend their enlistment or be reenlisted in the Regular Army. 
(2) If a member of the Army Reserve, volunteer to remain on active duty 
in present status until prescribed officer candidate course is completed. 


> 


2. Selection criteria (previous requirement): An applicant must attain a 
minimum composite score of 230 or better to be selected as an officer candidate. 
These scores are computed from— 

(a) Each applicant’s evaluation report (OCE). 

(b) Each applicant’s biographical information blank (OCB). 

(c) The officer examining board interview (OCI). 

(d@) Length of service: Each applicant will have his composite score increased 
by additional points for length of service (1 point for each 2 completed months of 
active-duty service—not to exceed 30 months). 

3. Selection criteria (new requirements): Identical with paragraph 2 above 
except that the minimum composite score applicant must attain has been raised to 
300. 

4. Purpose of change: 

(a) To reduce attrition which averaged 47.8 percent in fiscal year 1955, and 
prior to change in composite score requirement in fiscal year 1956, was averaging 

48.3 percent. 

(b) To achieve a 15-percent attrition objective. This rate is dictated by 
economy. The Department of the Army cannot afford to continue to lose approxi- 
mately one-half of the input through attrition. 

Mr. Fioop. These OCS boys are not just those original 90-day 
wonders, are they ? 

Dr. AtteNn. No, sir, they are not. We really train them, and also 
we are trying to give them the opportunity to get commissions in the 
Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you having any trouble in getting anybody to go to 
them? Let me ask you this: This is 1956, and I have been advised, 
every time I turn on the radio or pick up the newspaper, that we are 
at peace. If that is all true, do you have any trouble getting the type 
of man who is coming into the Army, the desirable type “of officer 
material who could qualify to go to the OCS and, in the first place, 
are you having trouble getting desirable officer candidates in the 
Army? 

General Upnam. I can answer that this way. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes or no. 

General Urnam. I would say there is some trouble. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is, “Yes”? 

General Urnam. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Now, why? What is the scuttlebutt on this thing? 
What are the 11 reasons? What isthe trouble? Do they not want to 
be gentlemen and officers ? 

Dr. Auten. The barrier seems to be partly psychological and also 
partly professional. The OCS training shows, and has shown, a very 
high attrition rating since World War ‘II. This is well known. 

Many men are afraid that if they try and fail that this will damage 
their record if they later want to get a commission, and most people 
do not. like to fail. 

Then, from a psychological standpoint, many of the young men who 

are in the Army have the feeling that they would like to get out into 
private industry. Now, the OCS is a point of no return in the think- 
ing of many of the men. 
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In other words, if they take that course in OCS, they are taking off 
on a Regular Army career. 

Mr. Froop. Does it call for an extra tour of duty ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes; they would have to become commissioned officers. 
We have that requirement for taking the course. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you go to OCS, the condition precedent is that 
you must agree to what? 

Dr. Atten. That you will accept a commission and perform a tour 
of duty. They hesitate because of the tour of duty, feeling that it 
would fit them into the military career pattern. If you go to OCS 
and graduate, you would have the acceptance of the commission, with 
its implications, with 4 years of commissioned service, and then also 
the probable implication that your lifetime career would probably 
be in the Army. 

The young enlisted man who has shown talent up to this time may 
be thinking “of getting out of the Army and going into civilian life, 
and into a civilian career. 


TECHNICAL Service Scuoots (Excerpr Mepicar) 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2223 Technical service schools (except medical) : 
Actual, fiseal year 1955 ea $15, 229, 624 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 7, 920, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957__ 17, 3438, 000 


Mr. Srxes. All right, General, we s will take up project 2223. 
General Upnam. 999°, “Technical service schools, except medical.” 
| 


This pr ae supports the following technical service schools: 

Signal: Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Southeast Signal 
School, C amp Gordon, Ga. 

Chemical: Chemical School, Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Mr. Froop. Who knows anything about that chemical school? Do 
you know anything about that, Doctor? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Either on or off the record, to what extent since our 
discussions in this committee last year, has the curriculum of this 
chemical school been expanded into modern atomic warfare? 

Dr. Auten. Off the record. 

(Disc ussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed, General. 

General Uruam. Ordnance: Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. 

Ordnance Guided Missile School, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Quartermaster: Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Va. 

Quartermaster Subsistence School, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 

Til. 

Engineer: Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Engineer course, Columbus General Depot, Ohio. 

Transportation: Transportation School, Fort Eustis, Va. 

Mr. Foon. Is there any special course on how we can get the Air 
Force out of running this MATS operation all over the world? 

There is no special course on that, is there, as to how we can get 
the Army to use commercial airlines instead of MATS to fly these 
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dependents around? That will take a special course. You have 
nothing on that; have you? 

Dr. Auten. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Fxioop. All right. 

General Upuam. At the above schools, career and specialist courses 
are conducted for personnel of the respective services. 

The technical services provide logistical support to the Army. Ac- 
cordingly, personnel of these services must be trained in a great 
variety of highly specialized fields, requiring a considerable amount 
of expensive supplies and equipment. Furthermore, instructor per- 
sonnel must be unusually well qualified through possession of tech- 
nical backgrounds which often can only be obtained by years of 
experience. As in the case of other schools the technical service 
schools additionally are responsible for nonresident training; prepara- 
tion of technical and field manuals; review of technical publications, 
and evaluating recommended changes in tactics, doctrines, and new 
techniques. 

Typical of the courses taught at these schools are the following: 

Airport engineering ; combat construction foreman ; atomic defense ; 
chemical laboratory technician; armament maintenance and repair; 
electronic fire-control equipment repair supervisor; petroleum prod- 
ucts analyst; meat plant management; radar maintenance and repair; 
guided missiles, guidance components repair; advanced traffic man- 
agement; and diesel electric locomotive electrician. There are ap- 
proximately 210 courses taught at the schools listed above. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN ATOMIC DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. I see you list atomic defense as in the curriculum some- 
place. 

Let me ask you this: Is there someplace, Doctor, in every curricu- 
lum of every school in the Army that deals with atomic warfare, 
something or other? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; there would be something about it. 

Now, if you are referring to technical instruction in atomic defense ; 
no, sir. If you mean instruction of the individual, it is rapidly going 
along; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. I do not know what I mean except this, that if we are 
on the threshold of atomic warfare, or if we are in the atomic era, 
then I do not want them to fight the Spanish War in the curricula of 
these schools. If we are going into the atomic age, then certainly 
more than 1 hour a month should be devoted to that sort of thing. 
Are you giving these courses of instruction which fit into the atomic 
era ? 

Dr. Atien. Yes, sir; in the technical schools we spend a large 
portion of the time and effort of personnel and a high degree of 
technical skill on training in the use of atomic and other devices. 
Now, these are the men who do various highly technical jobs, and 
those courses involve periods of from 8 weeks to 40 weeks of instruc- 
tion, and for people at this level of skills. In addition to that, we 
have training as to the individual’s responsibility as an enlisted 
man or as an officer, or as a platoon leader. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Frioop. This is 1956. That means only one thing from now 
on in. That means guided missiles; the atomic age from now on in. 

If these men are now indoctrinated with this thing, day and night, 
we are missing a bet. 

Another thing, I am convinced that there is shocking error in the 
Pentagon and in the Congress perhaps—not perhaps—in the Con- 
gress—as to working out haison between the defense forces at some 
level or at some place, and civilian defense, whatever that means. 
There are desperate protestations being made that it is being done and 
that we are looking into it. I am convinced that that is a sham and 
a fake and a fraud, that there is no such animal, and that nothing 
worthy of the name is being done. 

I have in my mind’s eye the roads of Western Europe for 50 years 
of warfare filled with refugees, of bombing attacks and warfare. 

I am assured by everybody that the next time we get into war, 
that we are in. We have had no history, tradition, or experience with 
this indescribable chaos of enemy attack and certainly not of the 
magnitude which we are advised will occur. 

Now, what in the Army, in this entire section of intelligence, instruc- 
tion, schools, and so forth, is being done to teach the Army its rela- 
tionship to civilian defense. What are they going to do about that 
and what are they going to do with this labyrinth of roads all through 
the Nation? Is there in the Army courses of instruction, is there in 
the Army intelligence, or is there in this shep of yours, some awareness, 
some programing, some desire to do something about this? 

General UrHam. Yes, sir. 

We have made it mandatory that a certain amount of instruction 
be included in our centers on civil defense. We have completed about 
a five-volume study of the problem of civil defense. 

Mr. Foon. Is this question a seriously important program in the 
Army ? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. ' 

Unless you are hiding your light under a bushel and I did not hear 
what you want, you better get this public-relations man back for that 
one, too, because the public does not know it. I know nothing about 
it. My guess is that you are doing nothing at all and do not care to 
and do not intend to, that you are postponing it, putting it off, hoping 
it will not happen, sort of like the attitude of Congress toward civil 
defense and the appropriations we make for civil defense and the 
whole civil-defense program. 

We will not give them the money to run it and even what we have 
been giving them isa mess. That is not your fault. 

I mean that in relation to no liaison, no desire on the part of the 
Pentagon, civil defense, and Congress, to get together on this thing. 
Until that happens you are at least doing your share with the troops. 

General Upnam. We are instructing them on that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right; you cannot say more than that. 

General UrHam. I might point out that a decrease of $577,000 is re- 
flected in the fund estimate for fiscal year 1957. This is directly 
attributable to the phase out of the Ordnance Automotive School in 
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Atlanta, Ga., during the third and fourth quarters of fiscal year 1956 
and its transfer to and consolidation with, the Ordnance School at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 

Funds estimated also provide for the establishment of new courses 
to conform with the new Army enlisted personnel military occupa- 
tional specialty structure. 

I might explain that a little. We have had to step into that revised 
budget structure for assigning specialist members to the MO’s. Asa 
result we have changed our courses to conform to that extended study. 


ATTENDANCE OF OTHER SERVICES PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Doctor, is there any desire to do what West Point and 
Annapolis do in a casual sort of way? Is there any desire to have 
the Army people attend Navy schools, or the Navy people to attend 
Air Force schools? 

There is a statute or an act of Congress which says the services are 
unified. I have not read it lately but it isa lie or it is worth while. Is 
there any practical question about the different services interchanging 
their personnel among these schools at all ¢ 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir, there are two areas of practical gain. 

First, there is the matter of allowing technical men to learn to do 
something at another service school that is able to prepare our men 
for better service. 

Now, each service has special training areas which are not dupli- 
cated in the other services. 

For instance, at the Army Language School, we train a large number 
of Air Force personnel, and in this language school, we train a number 
of Navy personnel in languages, that the Navy Language School does 
not train them in. 

Then, in amphibious training, we train a large number of Army 
personnel at the Navy and Marine schools in amphibious matters. 

In the case of the Air Force, they conduct training for our personnel 
in certain aviation specialties, and, in turn, we train Air Force per- 
sonnel in many of our specialties. 

For example, in the Adjustant General’s School, we train a large 
number of Air Force personnel to handle those specialties that they 
lack in their schools. 

There is a substantial agreement among the various services, which 
is set up by joint regulation and agreement, through which we provide 
this training for the other services and they do the same for us. 

We also train men so that we have someone with an understanding 
of the other services’ way of doing business. 

We send many officers and enlisted men to each of the other service 
schools, the Marine Corps, the Navy, and the Air Force, and they, in 
turn, do likewise with us, and that extends all the way from the 
Quartermaster School up to the Army War College. 

Mr. Fioop. You are on the same side after all. 

Dr. Atten. Yes. In the joint schools, there is no distinction made 


between the services. Weare all together in large numbers. 
Mr. Ford. 
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BIENNIAL CYCLE 


Mr. Forpv. Last year Mr. Flood asked General Adams this question 
and I quote: 


You have also a 2 percent beef-up in this operation. What is responsible for 
the big increase in that 1 year? 


General Adams responded as follows: 


We have a situation called a recurring biennial cycle. It is related to the 
attrition of 2 years. One year, we will have an increase in requirement and the 
next year a decrease in requirement. 

If 1956 was high in the biennial cycle, 1957 should be the low year. 

Colonel Ansrx. The opposite is true, sir. It is the odd year that is 
the high year, and the even year is the lower ear in the biennial cycle. 

Mr. Forp. That does not jibe with what General Adams indicated 
last year ; does it ? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It is true, then, that in your odd years, you have your 
buildup and in your even years you have a falling off ? 

Colonel Ansex. And that, in part, explains the increase in student 
load in 1957 over 1956, without any increase in the strength of the 
Army. 

Mr. Forp. Can we have put in the record comparable charts to 
those which appeared on pages 609 and 610 of the record last year? 

Colonel ANsEL. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND EQUIREMENTS 


| Fisea] year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


School 


| 
| 
| pare 3 | 
Ol | Total 01 | Total 01 Total 
| 
green rene 
CIE, hi tccinwenerk atin $474,999 | $546,744 $575, 5 35 | 
Enzineer 1, 392 904 1, 586,926 | 1,687,717 
Ordnance 2 672. 834 3. 761, 718 3, 238, 551 | 4,426,240 |} 3.118, 419 | 4, 283, 722 
Quartermaster 1,070 674 1, 126, 992 1. 297. 287 | 1,326,080 1, 2A9, 165 1, 283, 382 
Signal. - - 6,492 087 7, 068, 069 7, 866, 164 | 8, 316, 672 


7, 574, 375 8, 048, 887 
Transportation 734, 323 1, 139, 175 88), 746 1, 340, 416 | 856. 741 1, ani, 256 


$643,328 | $554,188 | $622, 613 
1, 867, 264 | 1,625,114| 1, 907, 140 


12, 837, 821 15,229,624 | 15,885,000 | 17 ‘aimed | aaeontie 17, 343, 000 
i 


COMPARATIVE LOAD STATISTICS 


| Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
|-— cs) 


| Resident | Nonresi- Resident Nonresi- | Resident Nonresi- 
load =| dent load load {| dentload | load i dent load 


Chemical. | 499 | 1, 804 20 | 1,931 | 430 1,535 
Engineer 3, 009 | 9, 494 , 430 | 9, 476 2, 630 9, 596 
Ordnance 4, 532 | 4, 188 2, 673 | 7,773 | 2, 230 3, 475 
Quartermaster- ------ ; 3, 392 | 2, 852 2,172 3,179 | 2, 340 2, 722 
Signal _-- pine 10, 446 10, 112 , 390 10, 235 | , 450 { 9,710 
Transportation - hanes 974 3, 842 21 | 3,519 | 750 | 4, 1S 





» <e 





ie aac 22,852} 32,292 | oe 36, 113. 15, 830 | 31, 228 
Mr. Forp. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. General, will you proceed to the next project ? 
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LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2924 Language schools: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955, $2,442,509. 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956, $3.349,000. 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957, $3,150,000. 

General Uruam. Our next project is 2224, “Language schools.” 
This subproject supports 3 language schools: The Army Language 
School at Monterey, Calif., where 27 languages are taught; detach- 
ment R in Europe; and detachment S in Japan. The latter two 
schools are small intelligence activities which provide language and 
area training to foreign area specialists. Detachment R teaches 
Russian and detachment S teaches Japanese. Ninety-six percent of 
the total funds in this subproject are for the Army Language School. 
This school prepares military personnel for worldwide assignments as 
attachés, mission members, interpreters, interrogators, and _trans- 
lators. With the continuing support to NATO and other foreign 
forces, language training remains an essential mission of our school 
system. 

In addition to the teaching of linguists, the Army Language School 
is charged with conducting appropriate research to include the de- 
velopment of language proficiency tests, aptitude tests, and efficient 
language teaching methods. Refresher and advanced courses in for- 
eign languages are also prepared by the school, and occasionally the 
staff serves as translators of unusually difficult documents or publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you have something on teaching Arabic and 
Hebrew. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this meet your requirements for languages? 

Dr. AttEN. Yes, sir, essentially, except for odd languages. When 
we have to give courses in odd languages, we have found that it is 
more economical to send them to civilian institutions. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. How many are you sending to civilian institutions? 

Dr. ALLEN. Approximately 150. 

That number is not predictably accurate because we have refresher 
training courses for personnel who are firmly qualified in a language, 
but have not been using it for some time, and who need additional 
training in order to bring that language back to currency. 

Mr. Fioop. Place in the record a list of the languages taught at the 
Army Language School and a list of the languages which are obtained 
from the commercial contract schools. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished 
separately to the committee.) 

Mr. Froop. Do you still teach these so-called exotic languages, or 
are they in addition to that list of 27? 

Dr. ALLEN. Several of them are. 

Mr. Fioop. That would be the other group ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. 
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RUSSIAN LANGUAGE COURSES 


Mr. Sixes. Is it felt that 50 students provide Army requirement for 
Russian language courses ? 

General Upnam. Those students, I believe, are in addition to other 
students. 

Dr. Auten. That is a special form of training for special foreign 
area personnel. They may be trained in various languages and it may 
be desirable, and in fact sometimes it is desirable, to qualify some for 
the Russian language, although at Monterey, Calif., we give the basic 
training in Russian. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have you provide the number of students 
who are taking each of the various language courses. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is classified and furnished separately 
to the committee.) 


EMPHASIS PLACED ON TRAINING IN LANGUAGES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell me in what area the principal emphasis 
is placed on language requirements as of this date; in the Far East, 
the Middle East, Europe, or where? 

Dr. Auten. The principal emphasis in the language training has 
been in German, Russian, Japanese, and Chinese. 

Very substantial training commitments are carried out in the other 
principal languages of Western Europe and the Middle East, but 
not on as large a scale. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do we continue to place such emphasis on Japanese 
and Chinese? 

Dr. ALLEN. We still have special training requirements for people 
who are trained in these languages. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it realistic to continue that emphasis on Chinese 
when we deal with but a very small part of the Chinese-speaking 
world ? 

Dr. ALLEN. The number being trained has dropped off very sharply 
in the Chinese language but there is still a substantial requirement 
for training for duties in connection with the Chinese armed forces 
and our mission over there. 

Mr. Sixes. I find 34 are to be trained in Arabic in 1957. That cer- 

tainly is one of the sensitive points of the world just now. I should 
think we would be training more people in this field. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interpose, if the chairman will permit. It is 
true,*it is a sensitive point just now, but I think that it is certainly 
too plain that the Army has not been anticipating its need of a wider 
interest in Arabic in the last 4 or 5 years. 1 think that they are more 
alert to everything else that is going on. 

Somebody should have thought about this one 5 years ago. 

Mr. Srxrs. You have 62 Czech students. Cert tainly you do not 
have much access to Czechoslovakia. 

You have 158 Chinese students and 291 French students. Perhaps 
that is too much emphasis on French at this time, although I realize 
it is useful in many parts of the world, including north Africa. 
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You have 130 German students. That appears very high, in view 
of emphasis on other areas plus the fact that thousands of troops have 
learned German. 


There are 131 Korean students which would appear to be quite 
high, and 124 Polish students: The Poles do not have contact with 
us except in very limited areas. 

When are numbers of students assigned to language courses revised 
to keep them keyed to major areas of interest for the United States, 
or is it considered that they are now keyed to the major points of 
interest of the United States? 

Dr. Auuen. It is considered, Mr. Chairman, that they are keyed to 
the major points of interest of the United States. 

Specifically, they are referred to the new staff requirements pre- 
pared every 6 months. The requirements are developed by the user 
agencies twice a year. 

Mr. Srxes. I suggest that a statement be prepared for the record 
to show why the emphasis which I indicated in certain areas is now 
given to language training for those areas, and to show whether any 
changes in emphasis are anticipated in the near future. It does not 
appear to me to reflect the points of greatest present significance for 
us or the areas of greatest future requirement for Americans con- 
versant with the local languages. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


REASONS FOR EMPHASIS ON TRAINING IN CERTAIN LANGUAGES 


In general, the languages concerning which questions as to the reason for 
Army training emphasis were propounded, fell into three groupings: (a) Lan- 
guages of Iron Curtain or Communist-dominated states, Chinese, Czech, Can- 
tonese, Korean (Korean People’s Republic), Lithuanian, and Polish; (b) Lan- 
guages of nations friendly to the United States and in which we have major 
military commitments, Chinese-Mandarin, French, and Korean (Republic of 
Korea); and (c) a language of international applicability as an acceptable 
secondary language, French. 

The volume of training in the languages of group (a) relates to intelligence 
activities involving the Communist-dominated area, together with a limited 
amount of training for other official business. The extensive use of linguists 
trained in these tongues is a reflection of our major responsibility to maintain 
the highest practicable levels of information in reference to these Communist 
states. In the event of any major emergency involving one or more of these 
states, the availability of qualified Army linguist personnel would be a great 
military asset. 

Training in the languages of group (0) is designed to provide qualified lin- 
guests for assignments to duty in these friendly states. The Army has commit- 
ments in each calling for many types of specialist officer and enlisted personnel 
able to speak the national language for purposes of mission and MAAG activities, 
staff relations, and training assignments. While the number of such personnel 
has trended downward for several years, the assignment cycle leads to periodic 
increases in the training requirement. As in group (a), the occurrence of a 
major emergency would undoubtedly produce a large requirement for personnel 
skilled in these tongues. 

French, the component language of group (c) has a unique character among 
the tongues of the world, shared in part by English. For centuries it has been 
the language of diplomatic usage, of the military act, and of ceremonial em- 
ployment. Thus, it has become the second language of the governmental, mili- 
tary, learned and commercial circles of many nations. Politically, the develop- 
ment of the French colonial system has made it the second language of many 
areas of which the national tongue presents great training difficulties. Thus, 
since the inception of its language training program, the Army has used French 
as a linguistic tool for a great variety of purposes. 
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It is used in Metropolitan France, the French Departments in Africa, mem- 
bers of the French Commonwealth, present French colonial areas, former 
French colonies, and many areas in which French is the common tongue of edu- 
cated persons. These many requirements make large-scale training in French 
necessary. The potential value of this language in a major emergency needs 
no comment, 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fuoop. I do not know whether this should be on or off the record. 

Do you have anything to do with this, Doctor; is this your shop? 

Dr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

ARABIC STUDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. You know the situation in north Africa, and the way 
it has been all of the way down the entire African littoral from one 
end to the other. It has been a powder keg for at least 4 or 5 years. 
You know that we have bases in Spain and you know why. Novw, if 
all that is true, and we have been backstopping African bases, know- 
ing that something might happen there any time, why do we only 
have 34 Arabic students in the program for the coming year? 

Why did we not have lots of them for the last 3 or 4 ‘years! 

Dr. ALLEN. I might point out that there is a whole series of dialects 
of these basic languages spoken around the north African littoral, 
and that there are 10 of these major dialects. 

You have to have a strictly local type of training to make a person 
competent to discuss anything in these Arabic di: ilects. 

Mr. Froop. It is certainly a 1 difficult language to acquire. 

Dr. Atuen. Yes; Arabic is difficult. 

Mr. Froop. I have a flair for languages as you know, or have heard. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. But this is difficult. The scuttlebutt that I have had is 
that this is tough. 

Dr. AtLEN. Yes; it isa difficult language. 

Mr. Fxoop. I could not even pick up the bad words in it, and I can 
get those in 24 hours usually. 

Dr. ALLEN. Coming to the large numbers of students taking French, 
it is used extensively in north Africa and extensively in the Far East 
in view of the various regional languages. That is part of the story. 

Mr. Fioop. In north Africa, they are nearly all bilingual. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes; and they speak French in the Far East. 

Mr. Froop. And in Greece and north Africa they are bilingual 
French. 

Dr. Atten. And also in Indochina and so forth. Therefore, the 
requirement for French relates to many areas where we have respon- 
sibilities rather than to our French national responsibilities. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have information that we do not have which 
would encourage you to drop Mandarin from 304 last year to 58 this 
year? Do you know something that has happened that I do not 
know about ? 

I do not know whether you can answer that or not. 

Dr. Auten. I think I can give it if you would care to have it. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes: either on or off the record. 

Dr, Auten. Off the record. 


75295—56——35 





Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


ADEQUACY OF 1957 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. Last year it was indicated to the committee that there 
was some shortage of funds in the fiscal year 1956 budget as submitted 
and consequently the committee, and subsequently the Congress, made 
additional funds available. 

In the budget as submitted for the fiscal year 1957, there is a 
decrease of approximately $200,000 in this budget program. Have 
circumstances changed so that this is a sufficient amount of funds for 
the fiscal year 1957? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. I believe you will recall that we had 
quite a load placed on us by the requirement by the National Security 
Agency to train a rather large number of their personnel. They 
decided later that they did not want to train so many so we had to 
phase that down. 

You might elaborate on that if you care to, Doctor. 

Dr. Aten. Yes, sir; as the General said, they had a very sub- 
stantial requirement which originated in 1955, running through 1956, 
and they had a number of personnel engaged in intensive training 
in languages. 

Training groups were organized accordingly, and the money which 
you gentlemen provided was used to support this special training 
requirement. 

In the latter part of the present fiscal year, this requirement began 
phasing out and it has continued to phase out. Training is still 
going on but new personnel are not coming in and the reductions are 
continuing. 

Mr. Forn. The conclusion is then that the budget submitted for 
the fiscal year 1957, $3,150,000, is adequate for your proposed 
program ? 

Dr. ALLEN. We believe it will be adequate for the Army program 
which in fiscal year 1956 was raised by a special program which was 
not of the Army’s origin. 


CHANGE IN PERMANENT POSITIONS 


Mr. Forp. There has been a slight decrease in the number of perma- 
nent positions, comparing the fiscal year 1956 with 1957, a total of 
33, and there has been a change in the student load. It has gone 
down almost 200, comparing the 2 fiscal years. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How can you bring that about? How can you reconcile 
the change in the number of teachers with the decrease in the student 
load ? 

Dr. ALLEN. They are roughly comparable although not precisely, 
because it depends on the language that is taught. In the teaching 
of the rarer languages, there are smaller classes, and the student load 
per teacher is lighter than in the case of the more common languages. 
Therefore, this reduction would reflect a decrease in students and 
teachers, depending on the languages that were taught. It would 
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not go down consistently because it depends on the kind of classes 
you have, and the number of teachers. 

Mr. Forp. May we have for the record comparable charts to those 
which were submitted last year on this program ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 











Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 

01 Total 01 Total 01 Total 
Army Language School_.....--- $2, 205, 559 | $2,342,123 | $2,963, 444 | $3, 211,357 | $2, 766, 864 les, 020, 535 
Detachment R......../.....:... 31, 864 45, 430 42, 813 62, 291 39, 973 58, 590 
pe) ES hE 6, 507 54, 956 8, 743 75, 352 8, 163 70, 875 


TOON nn dhéccwesussdsseen 2, 243,930 | 2,442,509 | 3,015,000 | 3,349,000 | 2,815,000 | 3, 150, 000 








RESIDENT STUDENT LOADS 


Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1957 


Army Language Schoo] 





1, 661 2, 006 1, 850 

Detachment R--.-.....-.-....... 45 50 5 
TOGRRIIOIE Wi oncdecnsks<sdeas- 59 F8 58 
rode cidc sucks coun cause testa seube-eaken 1, 765 2,114 1, 958 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. The figures we just reviewed with regard to the stu- 
dents in various languages, do they refer only to uniformed person- 
nel, or do you send civilian employees to the language schools? 

Dr. AuLeN. Largely, sir, it refers to uniformed personnel if you 
refer to the Army. A few civilians attend. 


POLICY FOR DEPENDENTS TO ATTEND LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Mixer. What about the dependents that are going to accom- 
pany the students to some overseas assignments? I am speaking 
particularly of the wives of attachés and people like that. Are they 
not permitted to attend the schools? 

Dr. ALLEN. In the normal sense, if you mean the input to the school, 
no, sir. The Army trains only its military personnel and a few 
civilians for special assignments. However, training is provided 
for the dependents, primarily the wives and the older children in 
some cases of military personnel, particularly attaché and mission 
personnel, by the civilian faculty of the school as a service to the 
Army without cost to the Government. 

Mr. Miter. As I understood the policy in the past, if an attaché 
is being prepared for a particular assignment he is given a course in 
the language school, or a refresher course, and his wife, or the adult 
member of his family, that are going to accompany him are permitted 
and encouraged to take the language course at the same time, if they 
so desire, or if they are willing. Is that policy not in effect now ? 
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Dr. Auten. I do not think it has been in effect in the sense of physi- 
cal attendance at the class. It would not be feasible. The classes 
are very small. What has been the policy and practice for some years 
is that special classes are conducted using the same facilities for the 
civilian personnel or the dependents of military personnel. 

Mr. Miter. I think it is a most valuable program when you have 
the proper dependents accompanying him. As I gather from selec- 
tions that have been made, that is always taken into consideration 
in selecting officers for these important posts. Certainly their wives 
are in a position to do a great deal of valuable service in that con- 
nection. I think that the program out to be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. 

Dr. ALLEN. It is encouraged, sir. It is valuable. It differs from 
the training of the military personnel in that the language area 
covered is different. In other words, the officer accepting a mission 
assignment is given training that emphasizes the military vocabulary, 
the special language of the armed forces of the country in question 
and of its administrative organization. In the case of the wives 
practice has proved it better for them to specialize in the social terms 
and usages—what is to be expected at gatherings of a social character 
dealing with the wives of officials, or personnel in their special area. 
The two are rather different. It takes cognizance of that fact. 

Mr. Mixer. I think that that is perfectly proper. The point that 
I am interested in is this—is that instruction made available where 
the wife or the dependent is able to take it ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. And is given at the same school at the same time? 

Dr. Aten. At the school in a different class later in the day, after 
the regular hours. 

Mr. Miter. It is done, you might say, asa fringe benefit ? 

Dr. AuLEN. As a service. 

Mr. Mitter. By the Government without added expense? 

Dr. Auten. Yes. The foreign civil-service employees who are 
regular civil-service employees, and some are citizens and many are 
not, have a deep sense of obligation to this country, and that is their 
contribution as they see it. It is a special course, different from the 
military course in that the terminology is different, the vocabulary is 
different, and it is designed for different purposes. The background 
of the wife will be different from the husband’s. It is designed spe- 
cifically for the purpose and it is a contribution. 

Mr. Miter. [ think it is so valuable that I think it would be worth 
spending money on if it were necessary. I am delighted that it is 
not necessary to make extra expenditures. 

Dr. ALLEN. Language training is very expensive. We are delighted 
it is not necessary. So far we have had no evidence that it is necessary. 

Mr. Miter. Frequently the wife is a better student in language than 
the husband. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. It pays great dividends, I am sure, having them as 
well prepared as possible. 

Dr. Auten. Yes. This is highly specialized. 

Mr. Minter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Miter. The faculty of the language school is primarily made 
up of civilians? 

Dr. Auten. Yes. The teaching faculty is entirely composed of 
civilians. We had one officer instructor. He is not there now. 

Mr. Mitier. What about your faculty in the service schools? Is 
that in your department ? 

Dr. Auten. Yes. It will vary with the school. Do you mean the 
‘atio between military and civilian ? 

Mr. Miter. I was wondering to what extent you are able to make 
use of civilian instructors, or Reserve officer instructors who might or 
might not be on active duty and would not be subject to rotation in 
station. It would seem to me that the problem would be similar in 
all service schools as it is in the academies. It would be highly de- 
sirable to have a certain percentage of the faculty on non-Regular 
Army status. 

Dr. Auten. That is true, sir. <A substantial portion of them are 
civil-service employees. They provide continuity and technical levels 
of skill which are not normally available among the armed services. 
We use many Reserve officers. Normally speaking, the choice between 
the Regular, the Reserve, and the civilian depends upon the teach- 
ing job to be done and the level of the skill involved. To teach short- 
hand or typing, we have almost invariably used civilian employees 
with very satisfactory results. They have been on their jobs for 
many years. They have become highly competent and efficient in- 
structors. Our instruction in this field is almost entirely conducted by 
civilians. 

Most of the instructors are civilians in the electronics. Some are 
skilled craftsmen. On the other hand, in the combat arms school, the 
artillery school, the armored school, and the infantry school, there is 
a larger percentage of military instructors. When it comes to operat- 
ing the materiel, it is done by an officer in virtually every case. When 
you get to the senior schools, there again the civilians instruct, even 
in the areas that are military. 

Mr. Miter. When you get into the area of electronics and engineer- 
ing courses and things having to do with mathematics, and even in 
schools where the military teacher perhaps should be very much 
predominant, like the infantry school of which I am an old alumnus, 
there are certain courses, such as map reading, interpretation of 
photographs and things of that sort. If you can get a good man who 
knows his business and can keep him there indefinitely, it is a highly 
desirable thing. You are on the lookout for those? 

Dr. AutEN. Yes; as I mentioned earlier, I was a member of the staff 
of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. That is typical. I 
served there for many years. We have many such individuals in all 
schools, particularly where the skill is essentially a civilian skill, but 
by no means exclusively. At the higher level schools where civilian 
and the military merge in the policy areas, there are many civilians 
in the colleges who stay there for many years and add a great deal 
to the value because of their continuity and special training. Often 
they have been 20 or 30 years in a civilian university. 
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Mr. Mier. In the courses that are fundamentally military in 
character, it is not only desirable to have military professors or 
teachers, but the rotation that occurs is probably desirable also be- 
cause it brings in new thoughts from the field and from the service. 
But when you have a subject that is basically scientific, or entirely 
specialized, it would seem to be highly desirable to have a permanent 
teacher whenever you can get one. You may be able to keep him for 
many years. 

Dr. Auten. At the language school where training is highly special- 
ized because of the specialized objectives, 6- and 7-year instructors are 
of great value. They know the routine and what the Army needs. 
They are skilled linguists. They are more than that. They are 
skilled in what we are trying to do, how we are trying to do it, and 
in the psychology and personality of the young men and officers that 
come before them. They are tremendously valuable. The same can 
be said of any of our technical or service schools where we have 
civilians. If they are good men, and the good men stay, they learn 
two sets of skills, their own technical skills—language, electronics, 
and so forth, and on the other hand, they learn how the Army operates, 
what the level of the training of the young men or the older men that 
come before them may be, how to phase-in the instruction, how to put 
it in language that they understand, and they are invaluable to the 
newcomer. 

Mr. Mitrer. I fully agree. I hope that the policy will continue to 
follow those lines and that you will look for places where it is desirable 
to have civilians. It is to my mind a good thing all the way around. 
It relieves trained military men for other duty. 

Dr. AtteN. Under Operation Teammate we have made substantial 
gains in that direction. It is handicapped in the higher levels by the 
salary differentials. I think that we have made real progress in at- 
tracting competent people, but persuading them to stay with us is 
another problem. In the skilled areas like electronics and engineering 
it is difficult to keep civilians simply because of the broad economic 
opportunities in industry. A competent instructor in electronics has 
many opportunities to sell his skills at generally higher prices. 

Mr. Mrrter. I realize that you are always faced with that handicap. 
I trust that you will keep going on the Operation Teammate theory. 
I congratulate you on a good showing as of now. 


CoMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
2225 Command and General Staff College : 


CU, SCRE BOE Bee $907, 973 
Reetisante, Gecal year $000... -. 5s. se ek ec ; 
Boetiae te NC NE i a oo ik cent cd deine 990, 000 


Mr. Sixes. General Upham, we will take up budget subproject 2225, 
Command and General Staff College. 

General UrnHam. The Command and General Staff College trains 
officers for duty as commanders and general staff officers at division, 
corps, and Army levels, and at comparable levels in communication 
zone organizations. Courses conducted include a regular course of 
41 weeks’ duration, and associate course of 16 weeks’ duration, a 7 
weeks’ course on special weapons employment plus several short 
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courses. The school also conducts a large extension course program 
for field-grade officers. 

The scope of the regular 41 weeks’ course includes principles of war- 
fare and fundamentals of combat, leadership; new developments and 
joint planning; psychological warfare: staff organization and pro- 
cedures; rev iew of capabilities, limitations, and employment of in- 
fantry, armored, and airborne divisions; functions and techniques of 
general staffs; corps and field army operations; organization and op- 
eration of the British Armed Forces and the Frenc h Army. Other 
courses, with the exception of the special weapons course, follow the 

same general outline, modified in conformity with the length and type 
of course. The spec ‘ial w eapons course is designed to train selected 
officers at general staff levels in the details of the effects of atomic weap- 
ons, and in the techniques and tactics of defense against and practical 
employment of such weapons. 

The fund estimate for the fiscal year 1957 is practically the same as 
was estimated for the fiscal year 1956. This is indicative of constant 
loads and levels of operation based on an essential requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings the estimate student load, resi- 
dent, was forcast to be 753. It looks like you stepped it up a bit. 

General Urnam. One reason is that there are about 26 more foreign 
officers that have attended. It has gone from 74 in 1955 to 80 in 1956, 
and we are estimating 80 in 1957. 

Mr. Forv. Would it be appropriate to put into the record the break- 
down of these foreign officers ? 

General UpHam. Yes; we can give you that. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished 
the committee separately. ) 

Mr. Forv. Could we do it for the fiscal year 1956 as well as what 
you forecast for 1957 ? 

General Upuam. Yes; wecan do that. 

(Data requested is classified and has been furnished the committee 
separately. ) 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any significant change in the courses that 
are taught there ? 

General Urnam. No sir. The courses are essentially the same. 
They have the 2 relatively long courses in special weapons and 2 shorter 
ones. The long ones are the 7-week courses. 

Mr. Forp. Your nonresident student load has dropped off. What 
is the cause of that ? 

General Urpnam. It dropped off for 1956. We are estimating almost 
double for 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was forecast that it would 
be 7,556. Your current forecast for 1956 is 3,377. That is a sub- 
stantial drop. 

General Upnam. About 50 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What caused that ? 

Dr. Auten. This refers to training programs that we believe would 
be implemented during 1956. It is now being implemented and will 
be reflected in 1957. In the training of the ‘Reserve component, we 
have trained men on a class basis up to the present time in these field 
officer courses. 
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These originally, and up to the present time, have been prepared 
by the Reserve officer instructors and presented by them as regular 
assembled instruction. That has led to many officers being unable to 
receive the instruction, and a severe burden upon the Reserve officers 
conducting the training. Accordingly, we planned to inaugurate the 
use of the Command and General Staff College extension courses as 
the pedagogic basis for Reserve instruction in two phases, one as- 
sembled instruction, in which the Reserve officer instructor would use 
the lesson plan, and as far as he could the lesson materials of the ex- 
tension course for his training, relieving him of the necessity for pre- 
paring a long lecture series of courses, which is very difficult for the 
average officer to do in part time; secondly, for the Reserve officers 
who are unable to attend the assembled classes, they are now author- 
ized, and will take, we believe, in large numbers as indicated here, the 
regular extension course, and then during their 2 weeks’ period of 
active duty there will be a résumé briefing and evaluation on the 
basis of discussion by assembled class means. 

In addition, these officers in the second phase, who take the exten- 
sion course, will submit the regular evaluation tests to the Command 
and General Staff College and the tests will be evaluated and graded 
by the school as would be any other extension course unit. 

This is putting quite a heavy additional load on the school. We 
think that it is a very valuable addition to our training program. 

Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record a comparable chart, or 
charts, to those which appeared in the record last year ? 

General UpHam. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The following tabulation is a comparison of the load statistics for Command 
and General Staff College for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


Comparative load statistics 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





Average resident student load 776 785 
Average nonresident student load : 5 3, 377 6, 915 





Mr. Forp. This school is conducted at Fort Leavenworth? 

General Upnam. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the impact on your teaching program 
because of the physical plant there? 

General Upnam. I believe that you will remember that last year 
Congress authorized the construction of a new academic building. 
The Appropriations Committee denied the funding for that construc- 
tion. It did authorize $200,000 for design. Based upon this we are 
requesting in another program funds to go ahead with that new 
building. 

Mr. Forp. Has the problem of design been resolved ? 

General Urnam. I believe it has. 

Colonel Ercuen. It has. 

General UpnHam. Have you been out there? 

Mr. Forp. No. I did listen to the testimony last year in the military 
construction program. 
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General UrHam. They conduct most of their instruction in a riding 
hall. It has been there for years. It has been divided into two 
and they made classrooms out of both halves. 


Army War COLLEGE 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2226 Army War College: 


ens Tee DONS Bao odes bin dha eb bak etie $397, | 954 
steaes Seen, Pe WI noel Si hn ee eeince 532, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957......._._____- Ne 530, 000 


Mr. Srxes. We will turn to the next project. 

General Urpuam. The Army War College stands at the apex of the 
Army school system and trains selected officers for duty as commanders 
and as General Staff officers within the headquarters of the Army 
group and corresponding communication-zone activities, the theater 
army, CONUS army, and the Department of the Army. 

The scope of the course covers the Army’s role in war planning, 
mobilization, and employment of the land forces as a part of the inte- 
grated national defense; the administration of manpower; intelli- 
gence; the logistical support of the fighting forces; and the objec tives, 
problems, and duties of the General Staff, United States Army. The 
course is of 40 weeks’ duration. 

The funding that we are asking for this year is approximately 
the same as estimated for 1956. This indicates a constant load. We 
are estimating the same average student load. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was forecast to be 200. What is proposed 
for the fiscal year 1957? 

General Urnam. One hundred and sixty-eight is our average load. 

Colonel Anse. There are 200 students in the school, but it ; figures 
out to an average load of 168 because of the 10 months’ course. ‘The 
student body is “200. 

Mr. Forp. What does the school do the other 2 months when you 
are not in operation ? 

General Uruam. They are getting ready for the coming year. It 
gives a chance for the faculty to get some leave. 


SHORT COURSES FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


We are now considering, and if we find it desirable, running some 
short courses, 2 to 3 weeks’ duration during that period for Reserve 
officers who cannot get away for long periods of time to take a regu- 
lar course. 

Mr. Forp. That makes sense. I am amazed that you had not used 
that interim period before. 

General UrHam. There has not been too great a demand from the 
older Reserve officers to come to those schools, sir. We think that is 
what we can do if the demand is sufficient. 

Mr. Forp. How far along are you on that planning ? 

Colonel Gries. I estimate that it will be submitted by the 15th of 
March. 

Mr. Forp. To whom ? 
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Colonel Giss. From Organization and Training Directorate to the 
Deputy for Military Operations. 

Clenseat Urnam. It has to go to the Chief of Staff for approval. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of reaction do you think you will get? 

General Urnam. If we can get enough Reserve officers interested 
to take it, we will probably be able to do it this coming July and 
August. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much it will cost over and 
above your current budget? 

General Urnam. I do not have. We can cost it, sir. 

Colonel Gres. It will be costed when submitted. 

Colonel Ansev. I cannot believe that the cost will be significant 
because of the fact that the nucleus of the faculty itself is there 
probably requiring an augmentation, the facilities are there, but an 
additional cost, if any, can perhaps be absorbed within the program. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me the added cost burden would be 
very minor. 

General Upnam. Yes. I think that we can absorb it all right. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply for the record what you think the esti- 
mate might be? 

General Upuam. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. So we will know that you are doing a good job by ab- 
sorbing it, and how much you absorb. 

General Urnam. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The following information is furnished in connection with the orientation 
course, Army War College: 

An interim study concerning this subject has been completed. However, the 
results are inconclusive, in that the brief review of the problem has not proved 
the need for such a course. 

A decision has been reached that no attempt will be made to establish a War 
College orientation course for reservists during the summer of 1956. A more 
comprehensive study is being initiated concerning the qualitative and quantita- 
tive training requirements in this field. The study will include all estimated 
costs of the training. 

Costs arrived at to support this orientation course, as a result of the interim 
study mentioned above for 50 students (planning figure), was estimated at 
$154,000. This estimate included funds for guest speakers, preparation of train- 
ing publications, and for travel and temporary duty of students. The fund 
estimate of $154,000 should not be considered as firm, since the consideration 
upon which it is based may be changed as the result of more detailed study. 


INCREASE OVER ORIGINAL 1956 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Forp. You did have a better than 25-percent increase in the 
budget program cost, comparing your original 1956 estimate and 
your current estimate. 

General Urnam. That is due to the hire of some additional civilians. 
We needed 10 civilians to augment the college library staff and per- 
form research and cataloging in connection with the 23,000-volume 
backlog. Much of this material is carried over from the predecessor 
institution of pre-World War II. It used to be down here at Fort 
MeNair before World War II. Then it was moved to Carlisle and 
these documents were moved up there with it. Now they are trying 
to get those cataloged for their library. Five civilians were replace- 
ments for military under the Operation Teammate, the exchange of 
civilians for military. 
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An additional 15 civilians were required to augment the professional 
staff to assist in performing needed research in the revision of instruc- 
tional material in line with the changes in organizational employment 
support concepts brought about by the introduction of new weapons 
and other technological advances in weapons, equipment, and systems. 

I might point out that the Continental Army Command who make 
many of our studies on these new organizations and weapons, use those 
civilians to help them in the working out of these studies in new 
doctrines. 

Mr. Forp. That is a pretty sizable jump in the number of your 
employees. 

General Uruam. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is that going to be the level now for the long term? 

General Uruam. I would imagine that it will be for several years, 
with the thought of using them as a study group to help our Conti- 
nental Army Command. I cannot say how long it will take them— 
the 10—to do the 23,000 volumes of backlog. I do not know how fast 
they will go. 

Dr. ALLEN. Possibly 2 years, more or less. Much of the material 
is completely undigested. It was received after World War II. 
There was no war college then. It was created and held. It is a 
difficult cataloging job. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put into the record the same comparative chart 
we had in the hearings of last year ? 

General Upuam. Yes. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


The following tabulation is a comparison of the load statistics for Army War 
College for the fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


Workload data 
Average resident load: 


I or ill cece ania noses ni iano ida alebieianmen inane 166 
I al ae St gra aie olas 168 
SS a ea ae ected nepinaiinen wii enaininianemaniene 168 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2227 Other schools: 


a I i cll $2, 168, 223 
CLIO, TIUCRE WORE FUG citinciciesiiinneammnmaren 2, 502, 000 
POMTENOLO.. NCEE. WORE * TE cet eciectienn hi mencenep dene 2, 270, 000 


Mr. Srxes. We will now take up project 2227, “Other schools.” 

General Urnam. This subproject provides for all schools and sepa- 
rate courses not specifically provided for elsewhere in the training 
budget program. They are principally of the short-term variety. 
Included are Army area food service schools; and schools and courses 
of a specialized nature, such as the USMA Preparatory School, the 
joint military packaging course conducted by the Ordnance Corps, 
the Army supply management course, and the command manage- 
ment course. The titles of the foregoing schools reflect the scope and 
coverage of their curricula. In addition, the overseas commands con- 
duct short-term courses in combat arms, and technical and adminis- 
trative service training. 
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A reduction of approximately $230,000 is reflected in the fiscal year 
1957 fund estimate. This reduction is in consonance with the De- 
partment of Defense directive to effect economies in civilian per- 
sonnel hire, and also reflects the stabilizing effect of the fiscal year 
1956 program of replacing military with civilian personnel. 

In addition, overseas school loads will decrease as the result of 
improved capability of the continental United States training base 
to meet more fully the requirement to train replacements to overseas 


commands. 
Mr. Forp. Will you place in the record a comparable chart to that 


appearing in the record of the hearings for the fiscal year 1956? 
General Urnam. Yes. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 


| 
Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Spee 
01 Total | 01 | Total 01 | Total 
¥ 2 | 


— a 


USMA Preparatory School (USMA) | $272,084 | $157, 196 | $312, 730 $181,396 | $277,248 | $164,575 
Joint military packaging course (Ord- 

nance) 224,434 | 109,929 | 257,961 | 126,851 | 228, 693 115, 089 
Army supply management course 

(Quartermaster) 122,579 | 130,310 | 140,891 | 150,370 | 124,906 136, 427 
Command management course (Military | 

District of Washington) | 35,073 34, 908 40, 313 40, 282 35, 739 36, 547 
Continental Army area schools--------- -- 550, 014 434,946 | 632,178 | 501,901 560, 453 455, 362 
SII nico hii ch ease ieee sie 567,196 |1, 300, 934 651,927 |1, 501, 200 577,961 | 1,362,000 


pee 2,036, 000 |2, 502,000 |1, 805,000 | 2, 270,000 











COMPARATIVE RESIDENT LOAD STATISTICS 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 





USMA Preparatory School (USMA)_- -- 

Joint military packaging course (Ordnance) ----.-..-..-------- 

Army supply management course (Quartermaster) ---_--..---- 

Command management course (Military District of Washing- 
es 

Continental Army area schools- ------- cig atic ick teak etl aac 

Overseas schools 


Mr. Forp. I notice that you originally indicated your resident load 
at the preparatory school to be a hundred. Now it is forecast to be 
160. How can there be such a substantial jump ? 

General Urnam. That is at the West Point Preparatory School. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Dr. ALLEN. It is difficult to predict the load. It is a volunteer opera- 
tion. The number cannot be predicted accurately in any case. We 
do not know exactly how many will volunteer and of those we do 
not know who will meet the minimum educational requirements. Some 
are not qualified for this training. 

Mr. Forp. Why was there such a drop off in your continental Army 
area schools ? 

Colonel ANset. The majority of them were food-service schools, 
cook schools, and bakery schools. A survey of the MOS requirements 
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for these specialties revealed that the requirements were not what 
they were anticipated to be, and therefore it was necessary to make 
reductions. This is a leveling off of this requirement in ‘accordance 
with the actual need for these personnel. It is just an overage of 
personnel. 

MisceLLANnHOUS TRAINING 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2231 Miscellaneous training: 


ee I aca nce a ep ttnemconabomenicnte $10, 392, 506 
Beer ee, TABOR WORE) Te tas kek i a ec en 10, 240, 600 
ee Cc OO II 6 lia cn cemcbimehenemcnihimmnues 9, 890, 000 


Mr. Sixes. We will now take up project 2231, “Miscellaneous 
Training.” 

General Urnam. This project includes all those training activities 
which are not specifically related to any other subproject in the train- 
ing program. Funds are provided from this project to 24 operating 
agencies, which utilize them to support approximately 35 different 
activities as follows: 


Mr. Forp. We will insert the activities at this point in the record. 
(The activities referred to are as follows :) 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING 


(a) Signal: 
1. Signal Corps Board 
2. Signal Corps Training Agency 
3. Hq, Signal Corps Training Center, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
4. Hq, Signal Corps Training Center, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
5. Hq, Army Electronic Proving Grounds 
(b) Chemical: 
1. Hq, Chemical Training Command 
2. Chemical Board 
3. Radiological Safety Support Unit 
(c) Ordnance: 
1. Hq, Ordnance Training Command 
2. Ordnance Unit Training Centers (Aberdeen, Red River, White Sands) 
3. The Ordnance Board 
(d@) Quartermaster: 
1. Hq, QM Training Command 
2. QM Board 
3. QM T/O&E and TD Units assigned to TQMG 
(e) Engineers: 
1. Teams for the instruction of unit personnel in specialized or newly 
developed items of equipment. 
2. Unit Training Centers (Fort Belvoir, Granite City Depot, Columbus 
General Depot) 
(f) Transportation: 
1. Transportation Training Command 
2. 714th Railway Group 
3. 48th Highway Group 
4. 4th Terminal Command C., 
5. 5th Port Command B., 
6. 9224th Aviation Group 
(g) Provost Marshal General: 
1. PMG Center (support of TD and T/O&BE Units) 
2. The Military Police Board 
3. Criminal Investigation Laboratory 
4. Hq, The Military Police Center 
(h) Chaplain: 
1. The Chaplain Board 
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(4) Six CONUS Armies and MDW: 
1. Rifle and Pistol Matches 
2. Mountain and Cold Weather Training Command 
3. Dog Training Center 
4. TDY expenses of indoctrination, orientation, and unit training teams 
5. Temporary duty travel costs of 1st Guided Missile Brigade personnel. 
(j) Six Overseas Commands (SETAF, Pacific, Far East, Europe, Caribbean, and 
Alaska) : 
1. Mountain and Survival training 
2. Pistol and rifle matches 
(k) Support to certain Class II activities located at Class II installations pre- 
viously furnished by Continental Armies) 


Mr. Forp. Is there any significant change in the list that we have 
just inserted in the record and the list submitted to the committee 
last year ? 

Colonel Ercnen. I do not believe so. It is practically the same. 

Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record any changes that have taken 
place and the explanation for them ? 

Colonel Ercuen. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Within subproject 2231, “Miscellaneous training,” there are no significant 
changes between fiscal year 1956 and 1957. Although the estimates reflect a 
decrease of $350,600, or approximately 3.42 percent under the fiscal year 1956 level 
of support, that decrease is not indicative of elimination or appreciable curtail- 
ment of training support for any 1 of the 35 activities covered in this subproject. 
Changing workloads within the varied items contained in the subproject have 
allowed elimination of 60 man-years of employment, which has generated the 
greater portion of the savings described. 

Mr. Forp. Will you also put into the record the comparable charts 
to those that appeared in the hearings for the fiscal year 1956? 

General UpHam. Yes. 


Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 








i | 

Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 

| Ee eed 

| 01 Total | 1 =| Total 01 Total 
si sie dekasala een $621, 377 $740, 986 9685, 948 $730, 155 $660, 257 $705, 157 
| Se 314, 172 447, 917 346, 819 441, 370 333, 830 42h, 259 
SEES ee 411, 001 558, 078 453, 710 549, 920 436, 718 531, 093 
Quartermaster. .------- cunwagtione 1, 224, 645 1, 478, 854 1, 351, 902 1, 457, 237 1, 301, 272 1, 407, 347 
pO, cal aman 5, 573 229, 674 6, 152 226, 317 5, 922 218, 569 
ransporention...........-..- 436, 079 1, 511, 070 481, 394 1, 488, 983 463, 365 1, 438, 006 
Provost Marshal General- ---- 211, 770 284, 755 233, 776 280, 592 225, 021 270, 986 
Geariee (ae ee ee 12, 539 10, 393 13, 842 10, 241 13, 324 9, 890 
ConUS Armies and MDW 
Dp bsactelccadinccbescenseous 152, 558 914, 541 168, 411 901, 173 162, 104 870, 320 
Overseas commands (6) ..-..--}------ aici DE bn Reine one 214, 029 nbdeebepeieins 206, 701 
Support to class I activities..| 3, 576,409 | 3, 999, 035 3, 948,046 | 3,940,583 | 3,800, 187 3, 805, 672 

RE cpiseunhpcemhie 6, 966, 125 | 10, 392, 506 7, 690, 000 | 10, 240, 600 7, 402, 000 9, 890, 000 





Wepnespay, Marca 14, 1956. 


Turrion at Civitan Institutions (Excerr Mepican ScHoors) 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
2241 Tuition at civilian institutions (except medical) : 
Aotent Gees) weer 1006 cn ccein - eatatideetenehbactin $542, 919 
NE TE DORE OO in eeenccndisccnmiiniiahebmmanes 1, 599, 000 
TNS NE FEE SI a iiicinmnicarnntincwimamininniom 5, 471, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


1. To meet the requirements for military personnel who are: 

(a) Primarily trained or transitionally trained as cargo helicopter pilots 
and mechanics, 

(b) Fully qualified instrument (IFR) pilots. 

(c) Capable of working with civilian scientists and directing research 
and development in such areas as atomic energy (nuclear studies) and 
and radiological defense. 

(d) Fully qualified in the specialized fields of international relations, 
communications, and engineering. 

(ec) Professionally qualified for high-level positions in Comptroller, per- 
sonnel and industrial management fields. 

(f) Qualified in language and area specialities for mission, MAAG, and 
attaché assignments. 

(g) Qualified for faculty duty at the USMA, and at Army and joint service 
schools and colleges. 

(h) Trained in industrial mobilization and procurement planning and 
administration. 

(i) Trained as equipment 
positions. 

2. To provide specialist training to officers and enlisted men in subjects that 
are better and more economically taught in short courses at civilian schools and 
industrial establishments than in the Army service school system. Examples 
are rare languages, television repair, liquid oxygen plant operation, IBM ma- 
chine operation, and mechanical subjects on new items of equipment being 
delivered to the Army for the first time in order to provide a nucleus of trained 
personnel within the Army who are capable of passing their knowledge on to 
others. 


specialists for instructor and supervisory 


WorKLOAD Data AND Cost Factors 


(a) Distribution by Training Agency 
































Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
(1) Professional and MOS training: | 
Chaplain : as $1, 888 | $2, 000 $3, 000 
CMD, TAG... | 98, 089 126, 000 158, 000 
EE a eee oe is Sei 12, 774 18, 000 20, 000 
eres... 255... a eidiarigdtciiors 77, 450 92, 000 120, 000 
Finance.....--- aes : ; ; ee 17, 727 15, 000 15, 000 
AC/8, G-2.. a nate a Bhs Sinks iene 33, 180 23, 000 40, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel-- nea 21, 349 22, 000 25, 000 
The Judge Advocate General _-- ie 5 6, 720 | 5, 000 15, 000 
No ee as So inaet é : eaede | 38, 936 | 63, 000 59, 000 
Provost Marshal General 8, 790 | 10, 000 10, 000 
Quartermaster General _ ------- ‘ 21, 246 30, 000 25, 000 
Signal _ _- 3 Oa chi eee 59, 077 | 50, 000 150, 000 
The Adjutant General. --_-.- se ae est i 9,419 | 9, 000 10, 000 
Transportation Corps (other than aviation) -.------~-- 24, 992 38, 900 33, 000 
United States Military Academy.- --- = 14, 009 10, 000 16, 000 
Women’s Army Corps : . - | 2, 121 1, 000 0 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Military Operations. 2, 666 6, 000 30, 000 
RN ok cca ctals iii Micnaliinctncinnniil 450, 433 520, 900 | 729, 000 
(2) Aviation training: 

Primary helicopter pilot training. ...-.-- ‘ 0 | 1, 000, 000 2, 880, 000 
Instrument training for Army aviators . can 0 | 0 1, 485, 000 
Air safety and aircraft accident investigation __- ail 0 | 0 50, 000 
Transportation Corps (aviation) : 92, 486 78, 100 | 327, 000 
itn akcnaanwedvannuectblanasmivbemkanssmenad 92, 486 | 1, 078. 100 | 4, 742. 000 
—_—_____—_—_ | ______—_—— S— — 

NE GUO ic andcacunescetebusconncn«a 542, 919 | 1, 599, 000 | 5, 471, 000 
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(b) Distribution by subject 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Long courses | Short courses 


Continued New 
Num- 


ber Amount 


|Amount 
Num- 


her | Amount] a Amount; 


| 


Air safety and aircraft accident in- 
I tes Sk Selectmen 

Aircraft maintenance and repair_____|_...-._- 

Ail photo intellicence ; wi 

Business administration 

Chemistry - 

Communications and photography ul 

Con — and advanced man- 
agement | 

Ecor omies 

Education 











Gow raphy. ; 
Guided missiles ___- 
Instrument training for Army 
tors oie 
Interrated area studies.....___-____- | 
International relations.-._..___...--- 
IN li oa cneciecctlbns geissciuese een 
Law _.. Z 
Met orology.- 
Military police specialties a 
Pers nnel and public administr: ation. i 
Physies and mathematics. 
Pilot training stata - eee se ceed 2 oo 
Psychological warfare ___---- oles ; <aaadien | 16, 250 | 
Psy hology and human studies_.___- 4 2, 786 52: | 1,264 
Qu: rtermaster specialties______- | ’ 2, 78 | , 390 | 7 450 
Safety (including traffic engineer ing). ; ‘ 22, 734 | 
Soc ial sciences__ | » tae , 956 < 1, 030 
Statistics _ cone : ‘ ; << a . . | ; Sieianndatand 
Transportation specialties ok et ; 38,546 5 | , 267 : 3, ¢ i 45 7e7 








TM oo avin au nwie nh icaceis | 281 | 202, 28: 334 | 170, 828 737 | 169, 809 | | 1,352 542, 919 





FISCAL YEAR 1956 


| 

Air safety and aircraft accident in- 

vestigation - alist | nate 
Aircraft maintenance and repair e I- o----| s idiadvaedaes 5: 53 $78, 100: 
Air photo intelligence ates teil |. bane 2, 1! 10 2, 150: 
Business administration | 30 | $23, 803 | 37 | $26,223 |....-- 67 50, 026. 
Chemistry | 6 1, 490 | 1,080 nat 7 2, 570 
Communications and pl otography - a 9, 700 ‘ 37 22, 280) 
Comptrollership and advanced man- 
agement sage eae 47 | 17, 469 | < , O1: 112 73, 259 
Economics. - - --- ene ce owes . |- ‘ ‘ | 19 4, 492 
Education aa SA | d ss 560 | 5 » 175 | s 3, 735 
Electronics “tins 528 | rs 7, 631 a 15, O80 | 59 34, 239 
English and journalism : | 2,096 | 4, 284 | 3,314 9, 694 
Engineering ie 43,786 | ¢ 24, 608 32 | 25,306 | 1 | 93, 700. 
Engineering specialties - - - _- - 5 30, 009 | 7 5, 737 | 36 i, il: 52, 745 
Geography i cutee ; 5 3, 525 | seegsits 3, 525 
Guided missiles Bete 9, 940 S| 1, SO fascias detas Ns 5 16, 052 
Instrument training for Army avi- 





ators... gue oe eae ined lescheesiedhbeo<ce 
Integrated-area studies____--- : 26 20, 100 : 26 20, 100 
International relations oh 3 5, 396 5 BD ih .nce ; 3 10, 916 
Languages " oe edt | 2,660 
Law... : wegen elemento : 
Meteorology d 3, 164 2 2, 5, 208 
Military police specialties - - - - : 2, 77 2 2, 210 Q 4, 985, 














(b) Distribution by subject—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1956—Continued 














| Long courses | Short courses | Total 
| Continued New 
——- — | Num- Tum- 
| Num Amount Num Amount 
Num-| 4 mount} NY™-| 4 mount| r Ses 
ber |* ber oun 
Personne! and public administration 2 $395 6| $3,715 |--.- S $4, 110 
Physics and mathematics 21 12, 295 20 | 12,516 | 3 $370 44 25, 181 
Pilot training . as 150 | 1,000,000 150 1,000, 000 
Psychological warfare __- eda ; 25 8, 250 25 8, 250 
Psychology and human studies. i 2 1, 253 | 5 3, 990 \ 2, 700 15 7,943 
Qué artermaster specialties } 1 1, 390 1} 1,390] 1 150 3 2. 930 
Safety (including werpacnginese ing) ‘ a -™ |} 190 24, 024 190 24, 024 
Socia] sciences ; caer 4 3, 848 17 | 4,323 4 1, 160 25 9, 331 
Statisties - eetdase | 2 1, 053 a 2 1, 053 
Transportation specialti Ri eat aiene 3 3, 486 15 5, 091 39 4, 040 57 | 12,617 
oe adic baka sanhenunntnee 299 | 197, 657 | 353 | 174,106 | 774 1 227,237, 1, 426 1, £ 599, 000 


| 1 
| | | 
$$$ $< 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Air safety and aircraft accident in- 


vestigation ._ _- ad - i i io ea 60 $50, 000 60 $50, 000 
Aircraft maintenance and repair — , stlengcacuidactaes 607 | 327, 000 607 327, 000 
Air photo intelligence ais 5 ' eateaieat 10 2, 350 10 2, 350 
Business administration -- sa g 48 35, 218 65 | $48, 786 |... deiathtea 113 84, 004 
Chemistry ____- ; 4 | 1, 213 5 3, 643 |...- oat ‘ 9 4, 856 
Communications and photogrs aphy ‘ 21 24, 170 9 11, 500 91 49, 8: 50 121 85, 520 
( ~~ ede and advanced man- 

agement_-- : . 32 29, 407 47 18, 066 20 17, 625 99 65, 098 
Economics. - - -- : : ran 5 SUE hit ecidualcwacdan 5 4, 450 
I dgid is. db casttem 4 Sucks lets xd 5 | 4,240 Sf ai 5 4, 240 
Electronics .- 15 12, 200 13 11, 440 l 125 29 23, 765 
English and journalism_. mals 13 4, 726 4 . 2 ee ees 21 9, 748 
E ngineering nl . pktiea 149 91, 211 148 36, 516 : és 297 27, 727 
Engineering speci Llties oe 34 24, 531 22 3, 855 54 23, 270 110 51, 656 
Geography i : bh ek Dee ae j 2 NS tts Megs ce ck 2 1, 160 
Guided missiles i 10 6, 690 il 8, 404 aigiions bef icaacgtte 21 15, 094 
Instrument training for Army avia- | 

tors aad = : eae . aaa 540 1,485,000 540 | 1,485,000 
Integrated area studies__- 4 2, 341 33 31, 600 5 giinoes 37 33, 941 
International relations_-_..--..----- 14 8, 496 18 14, 255 |... as ; 32 22, 751 
Languages............- aie 7 7 7, 638 lil 45, 136 118 52, 774 
Law... hataitalicd pineal eh tachils, aly 24 15, 200 ‘ sd i 24 15, 200 
Meteorology hia : 3 2, 961 2 2, 044 : 5 5, 005 
Military police spec ialties.__. . , 5 2, 425 43 4, 605 48 7, 030 
Personnel and public administration 6; 1,749 S ate 5c btn Lane wakes 14 7, 539 
Physics and mathematics - --...-.--- 21 11, 542 SRP WEEE Vaiasdd a cheuccasceo 36 22, 658 
Pilot training et ae ete b Wise cutuldebecas didihinha fee 900 2,880,000 | 900 2,880,000 
Psychological ws arfare.__- aia srncabk beats ai oie sik ane dal cae Gai iks basal taaidin 
Psychology and human studies____.- 6 3, 888 3 RP fiauaeeles sigue y 6, 396 
Quartermaster specialties_.___- 1 940 1 1, 455 1 150 3 2, 545 
Safety (including traffic engineering) . j sales ‘ 160 25, 090 160 25, 090 
Sota eeeineee 5... -.4054 4636 8-0%cs J 22 22, 760 15 14, 423 Ss 425 45 37, 608 
Statistics a ee a ate a l Gar Pxéstaacted bive taal 1 545 
Transportation specialties - rPbelestatan tied whe 7 3, 635 49 6, 615 56 10, 250 

RS ied te ewe sea dicaliee 404 | 284, 588 478 | 269,171 | 2,655 4,917,241 | 3,537 5, 471,000 

inalysis of student and fund distribution 

Army area Students | Tuition costs 

MDW, Ist Army and 2d Army-_---._--- shclase tl ities lass dct Alen ade tsa bide ee ote) 132 $363, 000 
Se Mss ai ink oh ee era ia ele ae eal aaa date ue 120 330, 000 
ith Army. —.:... 24 ae or slab a+. 5 5 hb dda ad eidea bide 90 247, 500 
I a a anda cas feces 90 247, 500 
Gil FS ocak cet etacececsaneeess RE ft a aera aan aadcaniee en 108 297, 000 
oy Baa adores aici eaibeait Dae eae 540 1, 485, 000 
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The second category of increase, in the amount of $208,100, is required in the 
remaining tuition area. The increase requested is necessary to meet fiscal year 
1957 requirements. The principal increases, other than that for the Transpor- 
tation Corps (discussed above) are in the engineer and signal areas. These two 
services alone account for $128,000 of the $208,100 mentioned above. It should 
be noted that the major cause of increase in those areas is not so much for long 
course training resulting in graduate degrees as it is in the short course (Tech- 
nical School) area which constitute a part of the Army’s MOS training. In 
signal areas, for example, training is planned in TV engineering; radios and 
radars AN/MIQ 7, AN/GRC—+46, AN/MPQH4, AN/FGC-29 and 30; camera repair; 
microwave systems, etc. In engineer areas training will be accomplished in 
civilian facilities on atomic reactors; earth-moving equipment; and aerial photo 
interpretation for cartography purposes. 





































Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, we are ready to resume our hearing. 
At the last session we had completed up to project 2241. 

General Lawton. The next project, sir, is tuition at civilian institu- 
tions, except medical. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is going to present this project? 

General Lawron. General Upham, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Proceed, please, General. 

General Urnam. This is project 2241 on page 138 of the justifica- 
tions,sir. It is tuition at civilian institutions, except medical. 


AVIATION TRAINING PROGRAM 





I would like to point out that this year we are asking for consider- 
ably more than we did last year, about $4 million more, and the reason 
for that is primarily for the aviation training. 

If you will turn to the next page sir, page 139, we have a breakdown 
of that training. You will see that for the aviation training we are 
asking for $4,742,000, and the increase for the other parts of the pro- 
gram, other than aviation, amounts to about $208,000. 

Mr. Sixes. You should give us some details on the aviation training 
program, showing the reasons why it is necessary to have this addi- 
tional cost, and where you are going to train the pilots. 

General Uruam. If you will turn to page 146, I will read what we 
have there. 

The increase in this subproject is attributable to two major factors. 

(a) First, and most important, is the Army’s plan to continue pri- 
mary helicopter pilot training and certain other aviation training by 
contract with civilian schools. This method of meeting a substantial 
increasing training requirement will be more economical than estab- 
lishing in-service facilities and will be in line with the present AF 
practice of accomplishing such training through contractual arrange- 
ments. <A similar plan was approved by Congress during review of 
the fiscal year 1956 DOD budget estimates and 1s reflected in the fiscal 
year 1956 obligationcolumn. Included in this category are: 
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Transition training 
Aircraft a vs 
Pilots | Mechanics 
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$96, 000 
6, 750 
16, 975 
31, 500 
57, 000 

, 050 

57, 305 
50, 120 








Fifty thousand dollars for training of air safety and aircraft accident investi- 
gation officers by a recognized college or university. The contract will cover 
training of 60 individuals in four 8-week classes of 15 students each. The esti- 
mate is based on tentative offers by qualified institutions. If approved, fiscal 
year 1957 will be the first year in which such training is obtained by the Army 
through contract arrangements. 

The increase for Transportation Corps (aviation items) is due to increased 
requirements in the field of transition training of pilots and mechanics by aircraft 
manufacturers, principally on production models newly accepted by the Army. 
The following is the training programed: 

(1) $2,880,000 for primary flight training of helicopter pilots. This 
contract will provide for an input of 900 student pilots in 12 classes 
of 75 students each. Course length will be 18 weeks. The estimate 
is based on an average cost of $3,200 per student. This is an increase 
of $1,880,000 over fiscal year 1956 participation in the program, occa- 
sioned by the fact that fund availability during fiscal year 1956 will 
prevent inception of the program prior to the last two months of 
the current fiscal year. The figure of $3,200 was derived from aver- 
aging all the valid bids received from qualified contractors who are 
competing for the primary helicopter pilot training contract. 

(2) 1,485,000 for instrument flight training of 540 rated Army 
aviators. The training objective in this area is to qualify every Army 
pilot in instrument (IFR) flying. There were approximately 3,600 
Army aviators on active duty on December 31, 1955. Of that total 
approximately 20 percent were instrument qualified. The present 
annual capacity of the instrument course at the Aviation School, Fort 
Rucker, is approximately 170 students. This capacity is not adequate 
to meet the fiscal year 1957 training requirements, nor can training 
facilities at Fort Rucker be sufficiently expanded to satisfy the re- 
quirement. In order to supplement this training contracts will be 
made with 5 qualified flight schools located geographically in 5 of 
the 7 Army area commands within the ConUS. Under this plan, 
travel of selected students will be held to a minimum. The number 
to be trained (540) is based on the number of pilots within each 
Army area command that can be released from their units to attend 
this 8-week course in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Srxes. Where will these men actually be trained ? 

General UrHam. We do not know, yet, sir. The question of who 
is going to train them is a question which is still being studied. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this a realistic request for funds when you do not 
know who is going to train them, or whether there will be spaces for 
the training of these men ? 
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General UrpHam. It is a question of whether it will be the Air Force 
or the Army which trains them. If it is the Army which trains them, 
we will need the money and if it is the Air Force, we will not ask 
for it in that event. 

Mr. Sixes. but you do need the pilots? 

General UrHam. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr: Stxes. The present controversy in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense as to 8 is going to train the Army pilots is something 
which is above and beyond your control ? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Suxes. You need the pilots now, and you want them trained in 
line with the program that you have outlined here. 

General Urnam. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. And your program for the acquisition of planes is such 
that you must have these men trained by some agency in order to carry 
on the necessary modernization of the Army; is that right? 

General Upnam. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Army does the training, where will you have this 
work done; will it be done in your own facilities or will it be done 
through civilian contracts ? 

General Urpnam. Through civilian contracts. 

Mr. Sixes. They will operate probably a former Air Force or Army 
facility; is that right? 

General Upnam. Sir, I would like to have Colonel Bobo, the avia- 
tion man, explain that more fully to you. 

Mr. Sixes. What I want you to do, Colonel, is to make a complete 
statement for the record on this showing in detail just what is included 
in the request. 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


REQUEST FOR $2.88 MILLION FoR CARGO HELICOPTER PILOT TRAINING 


The $2.88 million for fiscal year 1957 was computed on an annual input of 900 
students at a cost of $3,200 per student. Funds for Government-furnished items, 
such as fuel, oil, spare parts, etc., are included in other projects. The training 
will consist of 12 classes per year, of 75 students each; course length will be 18 
weeks. Requests to contractors for submission of proposals for this training 
specified that the training be conducted at a site to be selected by the contractor 
within 500 miles of Fort Rucker, Ala.; cost of rehabilitation of facilities was 
limited to a maximum cost to the Government of $100,000. The distance restric- 
tion was imposed to reduce TDY and travel cost and to facilitate supervision of 
the training by staff visits by personnel from the Army Aviation School at Fort 
Rucker. Selection of the site by the contractor would require use of a non- 
military facility and limiting facilities rehabilitation cost to the Government 
would probably require use of an ex-World War II aviation training site. Cost 
of establishing the school is included in the $1 million in the fiscal year 1956 
obligation column in the fiscal year 1957 budget, providing that the contract can 
be negotiated in fiscal year 1956. At the time of the fiscal year 1956 apportion- 
ment by DOD considerable doubt existed as to whether the Army would be given 
the responsibility for the primary training of helicopter pilots. In fact, the prob- 
lem has not been resolved to this date. It was initially estimated that contract 
training would be initiated in late calendar year 1955 or early 1956, with a total 
input to this training of 900 students. The uncertainties and delays occasioned 
by lack of assignment of responsibilities in this area resulted in release of $0.8 
million of the $1.8 million approved by Congress. The disposition of the $0.8 
million is covered elsewhere in this testimony. The remaining $1 million is still 
being held for possible initiation of the contract as described above. 

In the final analysis, as previously stated, it will not be possible to let a contract 
until the necessary basic decisions are made by the Department of Defense. 





Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Have you lost any progress as a result of this contro- 
versy in the Office of the Secretary as to whether the Army or the 
Air Force is going to train Army pilots 

General UrHam. As you know, sir, we had some money in this 
budget for 1956 to do that, and we have not been able as yet. to let 
the contracts. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you losing time on it? 

General UrpHam. We are losing time; yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. I would imagine that it is valuable time which you 
should not be losing if you are going to keep abreast of the program. 

Colonel Boxso. It has delayed the initiation of the program as orig- 
inally planned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Am I correct in that, General ? 

General Urpnam. Yes, sir; we would like to let those contracts. 

Mr. Sixes. And this controversy has been in progress for how long? 
I assumed you had plans to initiate this training as a result of the 
actions of the last Congress, and that you would have initiated the 
training before now had this controversy not arisen ? 

General UrpHam. We would have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. When would you have initiated it? 

General Urnam. I believe it was around November. Do you know 
any better date, Colonel Bobo? 

Colonel Boso. It was first planned to start the training by civilian 
contract in October 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. And you have been held up since that time as a result 
of the discussions now going on as to who is going to conduct the 
training; is that right? 

Colonel Bozo. The first delay was occasioned by difficulty in ob- 
taining administrative release of the funds. 

Mr. Sixes. What difficulty ? 

Colonel Bono. The difficulty was because of the overall problem 
of who was to conduct the training and there was some question as 
to whether the Army should have these funds in the fiscal year 1956 
apportionment. 

Mr. Srxes. Who raised that question ? 

Colonel Boro. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. That goes back to my initial question, that you would 
have had this program under way back in October if the controversy 
had not arisen as to whether the Army or the Air Force would train 
the Army pilots? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. This is March and a decision has not yet been reached ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So, for 6 months your training program has suffered 
because of a discussion that is above the Army level. 

General Uprnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TUITION FOR OTHER THAN AVIATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srxes. You stated that your tuition for other than aviation 
programs would be about $200,000 more than last year’s program, did 
you not, General ? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr«xes. That seems to be a rather substantial increase. What 
is the requirement for that increase ? 

General UpHam. The principal increase was in the Engineer and 
Signal areas, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. On what page is that in the justifications? 

General Urnam. That is on page 148, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a list of these civilian institutions? Does 
that mean academic institutions or contract training ? 

General UrnHam. I think it is both, sir. Is that correct, Dr. Allen? 

Dr. ALLEN. Both are included in that, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. All right. I would like to have a statement for the 
record showing the institutions to which the students will be sent, 
and for what period of time they will be there. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The increase of $208,100 derives from the following agencies: 


Increase, fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 
Agency: Amount 
nny ene Nt RUN AO ON a ceusensin fapsaiines vt engul change em eg pegs $1, 000 
Career Manngement Division, TAG 
Office of the Chief Chemical Officer 
re on io sei ni Bit thei atdilienn tibleshse 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 
Judge Advocate General 
Chief Signal Officer 
Adiutant General (Management Division) 
United States Military Academy 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations 


Gross increase 
Less agencies reflecting decreases: 
Chief of Ordnance 
Quartermaster General 
Transportation Corps (excluding aviation) 
Women’s Army Corps 


Net increase 


Concerning the institutions to which students will be sent, the following should 
be noted. The actual selection of civilian schools for graduate schooling is made 
only after each student is finally selected. After the individual is selected, an 
attempt is made to select a university which is qualified, competitive in tuition 
charges, and reasonably close to the current location of the student. This insures 
maximum possible economy in usage of travel funds. Further, all qualified uni- 
versities and, particularly their graduate schools, carefully screen every appli- 
cant for admission, and there is no certainty that the possession of the formal 
qualifications will insure admission. Based on the foregoing discussion, it may 
be seen that the specific schools to be utilized cannot be firmly identified at this 
early date. 

Of course, the above does not apply to planned usage of industrial facilities 
which account for a substantial portion of the increase being discussed Train- 
ing in industrial establishments is almost invariably of brief duration (less than 
6 months) and is usually designed to provide practical operating and mainte- 
nance skills relating to specific items of equipment. Typical of such training 
included in the area under consideration are the following items: 
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—- 
Training agency Training facility x umber to | 
| @ trained 


Chief of Engineers | Caterpillar Co. (heavy earth-moving equip- 30 | $9, 660 


| ment). 

Chief Signal Officer Gilfillan Co. (radar AN/MIQ-7)......--.---- 6, 500 
Western Electric Co. (submarine cable) 4, 250 
Sperry Corp. (radar AN/MPQ-4) .. 5 4, 000 
estern Electric Co. (AN/FGC-29 & 30)-___- { 19, 200 
Eastman Kodak Co. (photo training) -- } 2, 600 
| Radio Corporation of America (TV training) _- ( 8, 000 
| American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (radio | 17, 000 

and microwave). 
Frieden Corp. (AFSAM-9) 8 8, 000 


In addition to this training by industrial facilities, there is projected a sub- 
stantial increase in the training, by the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations, of personnel at civilian commercial language schools in 
languages which are not presented at the Army Language School or in which 
training cannot economically be scheduled at the necessary times. Approximately 
70 personnel will be so trained at a cost of $24,000. 

As indicated in direct testimony, the average length of time for graduate 
level training of Army personnel is about 14 academic months, conducted over 
a calendar period of 14 to 18 months. The average length of training at industrial 
facilities and “trade schools” is approximately 2 months, but the lengths of indi- 
vidual courses vary so greatly (from 2 days to 6 months) as to make this average 
meaningless, 

General Urnam. I was going to say that on page 144, it shows all of 
the various courses included, the number of students to attend and 
the amounts involved. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these graduate students or undergraduate ? 

Dr. Auten. They are graduate students with the exception of those 
who will attend industrial facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent have you endeavored to secure through 
the Reserves men who already have the qualifications you want, 
through the Reserves, or through direct commissioning from civilian 
life? 

Dr. ALtten. We have used the Reserves in many instances for this 
purpose. 

In the case of directly commissioning them from civilian life, our 
experience indicates that this is not entirely satisfactory, since, in 
most cases, the military skill involved is more significant, and the civil- 
ian skill is less significant. 

Where we have a situation in which scientific or technical skill is 
most significant, we normally use civilian personnel in the Operation 
Teammate concept, and we have used many hundreds in that category. 

In the case of military technical skill, officers can be trained much 
more economically to the civilian level of skill required for a specific 
job rather than training a qualified civilian expert in the military skill. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the average length of the course you are going 
to give, Doctor? 

Dr. Aten. For the graduate level courses, the average runs be- 
tween 12 and 14 academic months. 

For the commercial or industrial type of training, the average is 
much shorter, being in the vicinity of 4 months. 

It ranges from a few days up to about 514 months. 

Mr. Srxes. What requirements do you place on the people who are 
selected to attend these courses, regarding future service ? 

Dr, Auten. All officers who volunteer for these courses, for 
graduate-level training in a civilian institution, must enter into an 
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engagement for 4 years of service. In the case of enlisted personnel, 
it is 15 months’ additional service. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear to me that you could pick up business 
administration majors by the dozen or the gross from among the Re- 
serves? Why would you find it necessary to train 65 people in busi- 
ness administration ? 

Dr. ALLEN. In most cases, these are officers who are assigned to 
specialized duty calling for military experience. The attempt has 
been made to secure or recruit either Regular or Reserve officers who 
possess the necessary combination of skills. However, in most cases, 
the military skills are specialized and they are either assigned to 
specific projects of units or commands. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the requirement for five students in education ? 

Dr. ALLEN. These would be for the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and in troop information and education in the 
Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would you need eight students in journalism and 
English ? 

Dr. Auten. They are used by the United States Military Academy, 
at the Office of the Chief of Information, and they are also used in 
1 or 2 staff assignments where writing skill is required. 


LAW TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. I see you still want some lawyers. It would appear to 
me that the services would have learned long, long ago to let that one 
alone. 

General Upnam. Sir, we have an officer here from the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department who would like to speak on that. 

Mr. Forp. You just happened to have? 

Mr. Suxes. Yes; you just happened to have? 

Who is the officer ? 

General Upnam. Captain Naler. 

Mr. Miter. What is your background, Captain? 

Captain Narer. I was an enlisted man in the Marine Corps in 
World War IT. I got out and finished law school and came into the 
Army in 1950. 

Mr. Srxes. It has been our position through the years on this com- 
mittee that there are plenty of you fellows who go to law school and 
would be interested in a military career if they had the opportunity. 
We have taken the position that it is not necessary to train lawyers. 

However, we would like to have your statement. 

Captain Naver. The well has sort of dried up of the World War II 
people, such as myself, with the bulk of us coming in, in 1950, and a few 
in 1951, perhaps. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you know it has dried up? 

Captain Nater. We are just not getting applications, sir. 

If I may make this one statement, I would like to do so: We have 
no problem in getting boys who are just out of law school subject to 
selective service who will volunteer to serve for 3 years. 

We have commissioned direct approximately 1,000 such people since 
the beginning of the Korean war, and we have been able to keep in 
the Army as regular officers, less than 1 percent of those people. 

That is really our problem. 
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As far as the junior officer generally is concerned, we can get all 
of those that we ean take on. 

Mr. Stxes. What ranks are included in this list of 24¢ Are they 
field grade officers ? 

Captain Nauter. The 10, sir, that we proposed to send to law school 
to obtain an LL. B. degree would be in the grade of first lieutenant and 
‘aptain. 

The other 14, we would train in specialized subjects such as patent 
Jaw or international law. 

Mr. Stxes. Ten of them you would send to school for a full 3-year 
course in law ? 

Captain Naier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And the others would be sent for how long? 

Captain Nater. Probably at the most a year or 18 months; most of 
it, sir, on a part-time basis. 

For example, we are sending three to George Washington Law 
School on their own time. 

Mr. Sikes. You say the well is dried up. 

~ identally, where did you learn to talk like that? 

Captain Naver. I guess from Texas, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a pretty good place. 

It sounded like you came from the right part of the world. 

Mr. Fioop. Probably north Texas. 

Captain Nater. Central Texas, sir. 


ATTEMPTS TO PROCURE LAWYERS 


Mr. Srxes. You say the well is dried up because you are not getting 
applications. What are you doing to seek applicants ? 

Captain Narer. Sir, we have in 1 the past 2 years gone direct to the 
law schools either by letter or by personal visits, asking that they 
attempt to attract men to the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have specimens of the letters here that you sent 
to the law schools? 

Captain Nauer. No, sir; but we can provide the committee with 
them. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(Notr.—This letter was sent to the deans of 127 law schools approved by the 
American Bar Association.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 9, 1956. 
ABNER V. McCALL, 
Dean, Baylor School of Law, 
Waco, Tez. 

DEAR DEAN McCa.Li: At the annual meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools held in Chicago in December 1955, Maj. Gen. Eugene M. Caffey, 
The Judge Advocate General of the Army, addressed the association concerning 
a gradually growing shortage of Regular Army officers in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps. He pointed out that while a continuing deficit would in time 
seriously impair legal service within the Army, the number of vacancies in any 
year was not large. General Caffey expressed the belief that law school authori- 
ties can make a substantial contribution to the solution of this problem by bring- 
ing to the attention of graduating law students the career opportunities available 
in the Judge Advocate General's ee, 

In furtherance of the appeal which General Caffey made on that occasion, we 
are sending to you the inclosed copies of a brochure entitled “Legal Career 
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Opportunities in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, Regular Army.” This 
brochure contains information concerning the organization and activities of the 
corps, the role of the individual judge advocate, and the rules of eligibility and 
procedures for application for appointment in the corps. We believe that the Army 
offers a rewarding career to a young attorney suited for the life of an Army 
lawyer, and we urge you to invite suitable students in your school to consider 
the prospects of such a career. Please note that applications from individuals 
who have completed less than 1 year of satisfactory active Federal service will 
not be accepted. 

The legal educators of our land have been anxious in the past to insure that 
the legal needs of the Army are met by competent attorneys. For this past 
service and any assistance which you will render toward the solution of our 
present problem, we are truly grateful. 

Additional copies of the inclosed brochure and any desired information which 
is not contained in it may be obtained from the Chief, Career Management Office, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, Department of the Army, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. GopwiIn, 
Colonel, JAGC, Executive. 


(Note.—This letter was sent to the deans of 127 law schools approved by 
the American Bar Association. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 25, 1954. 
ABNER V. McCaLtt, 
Dean, Baylor School of Law, 
Waco, Tez. 

DeaR DEAN McCatrt: I am inclosing several copies of a brief announcement 
relating to the commissioning of young attorneys in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps, United States Army, during fiscal year 1955, together with a copy of 
SR 140-105-5, the regulation governing appointments in the Judge Advocate 
yeneral’s Corps, United States Army, Reserve. This office would appreciate your 
having posted on the bulletin board of your school a copy of the announcement 
together with the regulation. 

As indicated in the announcement, answers to any questions which your 
students may have about the commissioning program may be obtained by writing 
to the Office of the Chief of the Military District of Texas, United States 
Courthouse, 200 West Eighth Street, Austin, Tex., or to the Judge Advocate 
General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., attention: Administra- 
tive Office. The necessary application forms may be obtained from the Chief of 
the Texas Military District. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooperation in this letter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. NALER, 
Captain, JAGC, Assistant Chief, Administrative Office. 


OFFICER PROCUREMENT PROGRAM FOR THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


A limited number of direct appointments in the grade of first lieutenant, JAGC, 
United States Army, Reserve, will be made during fiscal year 1955. Successful 
applicants will be ordered to extended active duty for a period of 3 years. 
Applicants must, at the time of submitting their applications, be a graduate of 
an approved law school and be admitted to the bar of the highest court of a 
State or to the bar of a Federal court. Officers may be appointed directly from 
civilian life or from the enlisted grades. Qualified officers serving other 
branches of the Army may request transfer to or detail in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps. 

The Judge Advocate General of the Army operates a school at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. Newly commissioned officers are sent to this 
school after their successful cempletion of the special infantry basic course for 
JAG officers which is conducted at Fort Benning, Ga. Subjects taught at the 
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Judge Advocate General’s School include military justice, military affairs, pro- 
curement, and other subjects of interest to the military lawyer. 

Further information regarding the program, method of filing an application 
as well as the required application forms, may be obtained from the cffice of 
chief of the military district in which the applicant resides. Information may be 
obtained by writing to the following address: The Judge Advocate General, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., attention: Administrative Office. 

There are also a limited number of vacancies in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps of the Regular Army. Persons interested in applying for a Regular Army 
cummission are invited to write to the following address: Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., attention: Ad- 
ministrative Office. 

Mr. Stxes. The committee would be interested to see what your 
approach is on that. Do you do that each year? 

Captain Nater. We did it in 1954, and we have completed it again 
within the past week. 

Mr. Sixes. And you have not had any answer as yet? 

Captain Nater. No, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. So you do not know whether you need these 24 or not ? 

Captain Nater. Based on our past experience, I would say that we 
are not going to get anybody. 

Another example is this, within the past few months we have pub- 
lished in the Virginia Law Journal and in the Kentucky Law Journal 
an announcement that we are seeking Regular officers. 

Mr. Sixes. And you have had no response ? 

Captain Nater. We have had three inquiries from both of these 
announcements, 

Mr. Sixes. I realize that there are good opportunities for most 
young lawyers now when they get out of college and under present- 
day economic conditions many of them want to try their wings in their 
own offices, or in a partnership before they try the service. There is 
a possibility that some of those you get have not been able to make a go 
of it in their own practice, which could mean that you would not be 
getting the best available. 

Captain Narer. We have had a lot of those people. 

Mr. Sixes. You have had a lot of them? 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I should say, Captain, that you have done a better job 
in stating your case than some of your seniors have bee: doing around 
here. That does not mean that you are going to get to train the 24 
lawyers, however. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, Captain? 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF CAPTAIN NALER 


Mr. Forp. You have been in the Army now, how long? 

Captain Nauer. Six years this month, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You came in on the basis of one of these recruiting 
programs for lawyers? 

Captain Narr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long did you serve in the Marine Corps? 

Captain Nauer. A little over 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. What is your prospect careerwise in the Army? Maybe 
you should not answer that. Maybe somebody else should. 





What is the prospect of a young man like the captain here moving 
in rank as a lawyer in the Army? 

General UPuam. I think it is just as good as in any other branch. 
He will move right along. You are not on a separate promotion list, 
are you? 

Captain Nater. We are back on the Army list now. 

Mr. Forp. Will you be assigned to legal responsibilities, or will you 
get field responsibilities as well? 

Captain Nater. No, sir, we are assigned only to legal jobs. 

General UpHam. He may be assigned to “Headquarters as legal 
officer there. 

Mr. Mitter. Will you yield, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. What actual legal experience have you ever had be- 
fore coming into the Army ? 

Captain Narer. None. I filed application almost immediately after 
graduation from law school. 

Mr. Mriurer. You have never had any of the rough and tumble trial 
experience that a man in private practice gets? 

Captain Narr. No, sir. 

Mr. Foro. I think it is fair to say that it would be my impression 
that Army lawyers, such as the captain, would not be engaged in law- 
suits as such but that the Department of Justice would handle that 
kind of a program. 

Captain Nauer. We assist them to some extent, and of course, we 
handle courts-martial. 

Mr. Srxes. What rank did you come into the service with as a 
lawyer ? 

Captain Nauer. As first lieutenant. 

Mr. Srees. A first lieutenant? 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Where you in the Reserve prior to that time? 

Captain Natger. No, sir. 


INDUCEMENTS TO QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srkes. Has the possibility been explored of offering higher 
rank, as an inducement to qualified personnel ? 

Captain Nater. I think the law, as written now, would only allow 
us to commission them Regular Army-wise as captains. 

We have allowed some of those who were commissioned in World 
War II to come in and serve in their higher temporary rank, even up 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel, but Regular Army-wise, I ‘think by 
law that we can only go as high as captain. 

Mr. Forp. Lawyers did not get added compensation, such as M. D.’s 
or dentists? 

Captain Nater. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. What seems to be the difficulty, Captain, in getting 
trained attorneys? 
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Young men come into the service and you give them the rank of 
first lieutenant or captain. Do you start some of them off as second 
lieutenants ? 

Captain Narr. No, sir, they are commissioned as first lieutenants, 
which is the lowest we go. 

Mr. Ritey. How long has that been in effect ? 

Captain Nauer. Since the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


ADDED COMPENSATION 


Mr. Ritry. You do not give any added compensation to them like 
doctors and dentists get, $100 a month extra ? 

Captain Nater. No, sir. 

Mr. Rixrey. I have been told by young lawyers that they would be 
interested in an Army career if they had some incentive like the 
doctors have. They spend just about as much time acquiring their 
education as a doctor does. What do you think about that ? 

Captain Narer. Sir, there are just two points in that connection. 
No. 1 is that the $100 a month that the doctors got, just did not work. 
They have not succeeded, as far as I am able to ascertain, in holding 
those people, even with the extra $100 a month. 

No. 2, it would be cheaper if we have to educate 10 lawyers per year, 
than it would be to pay people who are qualified $100 a month extra. 

Mr. Rirry. You may be right, but the civilian lawyers do not 
think so. 

Captain Narr. I will grant you that there is plenty of disagree- 
ment about that, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that by giving them higher rank you 
could attract qualified legal talent into the Army ? 

Captain Nater. Of course, that would involve, in effect, more pay. 
Certainly, I think it would tend to cause more people to want to get 
in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruiter. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. F.oop. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Your statement confuses me just a bit, Captain. It is 
my recollection that 2 years ago I had a young man from my own 
district who tried to get into the Army from a Texas law school as an 
officer for a 3-year period. 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forn. And the response I got—and I made several inquiries— 
was that you were flooded with applicants, that you had high stand- 
ards; and that even though he»was above 50 percent of those in his 
class he could not qualify. Is that still the case? 

Captain Narer. We started this program up again in 1953. 

On the average, we had five applications for every commission that 
we could grant with the result, of course, that we could pick and 
choose the best. That situation will continue to exist so long as Selec- 
tive Service remains in effect. 

Mr. Forp. So, your real problem is not getting young lawyers for 
the first 3 years after they have graduated from law school? 

Captain Narr. Yes, we can get them by the hundreds. 
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Mr. Forp. Your problem develops after they have completed 3 
ears, and you have a void between where they are then and men in 
her ranks? 

‘Capea Nater. Yes, sir, that is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You think that you can get career Army people who are 
nonlawyers to take these courses and qualify as lawyers and stay in the 
service ¢ 

Captain Narer. Based on our past experience, yes, sir. We have 
trained approximately 140 of them in this program. 

Mr. Forp. How many of them are still in the service ? 

Captain Nater. We have had about three resign. We have lost 
some through retirement, death, and other causes, but we have had, 
I think, only three resignations. 

Mr. Forp. Do you let them out? 

Captain Nater. We require them to serve for 4 years after complet- 
ing their education and are qualified as attorneys. After that, sir, the 
Adjutant General of the Army’s policy is to let them go if they apply. 

Mr. Forp. That still seems like a good deal for them. 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. Captain, you get plenty of them at the grassroots level, 
you say, as long as the draft is in effect 

Captain Naer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not a fact that most of them drop out because of 
the traditional view that there is no future for a young lawyer to 
work up in the Army because of this very policy that you are seekin 
to perpetuate, which draws in officers with more or less distinguishe 
military records and a eres of service, and after 3 years, they 
become higher ranking members of the Legal Department without any 
real leeal « experience ; . they are just out of law school; but when the 
promotions come along, they are the ones who are alw: ays on the top, 
and, therefore, the fellow that goes in from the bottom knows that if 
he gets up to field grade that w ould be the end of the road for him, and 
there is no incentive to make a career of it ? 

Captain Naer. I do not believe, sir, that that would be a valid 
reason today. 

Mr. Mittrr. It has been the reason over the last 50 years, has it not ? 

Captain Nater. I grant that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. Is it not also a fact that from the Army’s point of view, 
you would not send an officer to school if he did not have a satisfactory 
record, and his record indicates that he is an able man in the line of 
work that he had been following? You take him and make a lawyer 
of him, and you give him very little chance to really become a lawyer. 
He just gets a deer ee, which most experienced lawyers realize is Just 
the beginning. He does not go through any internship, such as your 
medical officer has had to do after he ¢ gets a degree, and the result is 
that from the top you have put a wet blanket on the whole thing. No- 
body who has been familiar with the law and with the Army would 
ever recommend to a young man that he go ahead and make a name 
for himself in the Army service, unless he has first been through the 
mill and has acquired an overall military record before he attempts to 
do anything as a lawyer ? 
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Captain Nauer. I believe under the present promotion system of the 
Army that the man coming in from civilian life would stand just as 
good a chance for promotion. 

Mr. Miter. Well, the overall program, as far as that is concerned, 
is all right up through a few grades, but you have never heard of any- 
body that came up in that way as a lawyer, ever going beyond what 
you might call field grade. 

Captain Nauter. We have a brigadier general on duty now who came 
in from civilian life after some practice. 

Mr. Mrier. Well, that is fine, but what happened to him after he 
got tothe Army? Was he sent to one of these courses ? 

Captain Nater. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I have been familiar with the Army longer than I have 
been a lawyer, and I have been a lawyer ever since 1920. The general 
feeling of the bar is that there is a premium on the military side of 
it, and that there is no opening for a young man except in exceptional 
eases. If you did away with this picking of people from the top and 
putting them back with a minimum of legal experience and high rank, 
I think you would find that there would be any number of young men, 
many of them like yourself, who have had considerable practical 
military experience, who would like to make the Army their career, 
but as long as you destroy the incentive you will never solve the prob- 
lem, in my opinion. 

It is not because this committee has felt that it did not want you to 
have good lawyers, but we felt the best way to get good lowyers was 
to give them an inducement to go ahead and feel that the gates were 
open and that they might someday be Judge Advocate General, or 
whatever it might be, even though they had not first established a 
military record. 

That is ali. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it not necessary follow that a civilian trial lawyer 
is not the type of lawyer you want in the military service if he has 
had no prior military service ? 

Captain Nater. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You are a special sort of people, you JAG people. You 
move into a pretty narrow sphere, a pretty limited field of operation. 
You are not concerned with the wide scope of general civil and criminal 
practice; are you ? 

Captain Nater. I would say it has been on the increase since World 
War II. For example, we have expanded out into the international 
law field. 

Mr. Fioop. You are speaking now of men who will be officers in the 
Regular Army of the United States. 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who are to be members of what we hope can be de- 
veloped into a very high-spirited professional corps of officers? 

Captain Nauter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And it would follow, would it not, that as you train 
line officers at the Academies, West Point and Annapolis, that you 
want to develop some officers of that type as JAG officers as you do 
your line officers? 

If you could handpick them and train them, they would be Army. 
officers; would they not ? 
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Captain Nauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon, Is not that the kind of thing that JAG should be prac- 
ticing to some extent ¢ 

Captain Nater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And that probably is part of the thinking in this type of 
program ¢ 

Captain Naver. Yes, sir. This program will never fully fill up the 
Regular Army strength. 

Mr. Froop. No; this is not to man the JAG offices group by any 
means but this will produce a hard core of professional legal soldiers. 

Captain Nauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. Despite what the civilian lawyers think and say that 
they are not necessary, do you not agree also that merely because they 
have a bachelor’s degree from a first- class college or from a second- 
class college, and a legal degree from a class A or class B law school, 
and because they have had X years of practice, it does not follow by a 
great deal, that this is the type of officer who will belong to that hard 
core of professional career soldiers that the JAG needs; is not that so? 

Captain Nauer. That is completely correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I would think so. 

That is all. 


TRAINING OF ARMY AVIATION PILOTS 


Mr. Sixes. Coming back to the training of Army aviation pilots, 
how long will the training course be for Army aviation pilots ? 

General Upnam. I will ask Colonel Bobo to answer that. 

Colonel Boro. Sir, in the training of cargo helicopter pilots the 
primary part of the course will take 18 weeks’ training and the tactical 
part of the course will take 12 weeks. 

Mr. Srxes. Who will be selected for these courses ? 

Colonel Bozo. These men mainly are enlisted men who are screened 
and selected to attend this course. Upon graduation from the course 
they are appointed warrant officers, junior grade. 

Mr. Suxes. You say they will be primarily enlisted men? What 
other categories will you recruit the personnel from ? 

Colonel Boro. There are a few MSC officers who will go through this 
course. MSC is the abbreviation for Medical Service Corps. There 
will be a few MSC officers flying helicopters in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. Sixes. Will there be any commissioned personnel above the 
rank of warrant officer flying Army helicopters ¢ 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Most of these go through the officers’ 6-week primary course at Gary 
Air Force Base and the 5-week tactical course at Fort Rucker, Ala. 

Mr. Srxes. How many pilots will be trained ? 

Colonel Boro. The annual input under the civilian contract would 
be 900 per year for the cargo helicopter course. 

Mr. Sixes. Divided how, between officers and enlisted men? 

Colonel Boro. I have no det ailed breakdown between enlisted men 
and officers for that input but it is mainly enlisted men. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley, do you have any further questions on project 
2241? 

Mr. Rixey. In the case of helicopter pilots, your only source comes 
from the people you train in your schools; is that right? 





Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You have no other source from civilian employment ? 
Colonel Boso. No, sir. 

NG Ritey. There is no other source offered ? 

Colonel Boso. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you yield, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 


INSTRU MENT FLIGHT TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. You were talking about helicopter pilots. What other 
category do you propose to train? I notice here, “for instrument 

flight training of 540 rated Army aviators,” $1,485,000. Tell us about 
that program. Who goes into it, for how long? What grade or rank 
do they hold when the enter and what grade do they hold when they 
come out of the training program ? 

Colonel Boro. This is an 8-week instrument training course. The 
students are officers who are already trained pilots. It is additional 
training that they receive to qualify them to fly aircraft under instru- 
ment flight conditions. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the primary flight-training group in helicopters 
subsequently qualify for instrument flight training, or will they be in 
a different category throughout their career ? 

Colonel Boo. The helicopter instrument flying techniques have not 
been developed to the state which will permit. unrestricted instrument 
flights in helicopters. The military services are experimenting with 
this at the present time. We want to, and are, developing the helicop- 
ter instrument flight capability as rapidly as possible. 


SOURCE OF ARMY AVIATORS 


Mr. Sikes. What is your source of Army aviators? You have 3,600 
now on duty. Where did you get them? “Will you require additional 
ones in the future and where will you get the additional ones? 

Colonel Bozo. Our applications for pilot training are secured on a 
voluntary basis from the ranks of the Army itself. 

Mr. Srxes. Where do they get their pilot training ? 

Colonel Bono. The primary fixed-wing pilot training course is con- 
ducted at Gary Air Force Base, and Spence Air Base by the Air Force. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they officers / 

Colonel Bono. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How long are they there / 

Colonel Bozo. At the primary fixed-wing pilot course, 17 weeks. 

Mr. Sixes. How many are you training each year as Army aviators ? 

Colonel Bozo. The programed annual input in the primary fixed- 
wing course is 1,800. 

Mr. Stxes. The statement in your justifications says: 

The number to be trained (540) is based on the number of pilots within each 
Army area command that can be released from their units to attend this &8-week 
course. 

Is that something different / 

Colonel Bono, This 540 is for instrument training. 

Mr. Sixes. Oh, I see; that is right. 
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Colonel Bozo. That is advanced training after they have already 
become pilots. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. You have a requirement for 1,800 new Army avia- 
tors each year. 

Colonel Bozo. Yes, sir, that is annual input. 

Mr. Sixes. For how long ? 

Colonel Bozo. That is planned for the next 4 or 5 fiscal years. 

Mr. Srxes. How are these men selected ? 

Colonel Bono. How are they selected ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Colonel Boro. Again, by voluntary application, by the officers them- 
selves with in the ranks of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, you stated that the primary flight training of 
helicopter pilots involved generally enlisted men, and I believe you 
stated that the flight training of Army aviators involves officers gen- 
erally; is that correct? 

Colonel Boro. That is for fixed-wing training. 

Mr. Sixes. Above the rank of warrant officer ? 

Colonel Boso. Yes, sir. ‘Those in the cargo helicopter training are 
enlisted men who upon graduation are appointed warrant officers, 
junior grade. We have officers in training in other courses. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any warrant officers who are qualified to fly 
fixed-wing planes? 

Colonel Boro. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley, are there any questions on subproject 2241? 

Mr. Rrxy. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you get your wings, Colonel ? 

Colonel Bono. At Pittsburgh, Kans., in 1943, at an Air Force 
civilian contract school. They were training pilots for the Army 
during World War II. 

Mr. Fioop. The Air Force was running a contract school? 

Colonel Bozo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The Air Force was not running their own training 
school ? ! 

General UpHam. They were a part of the Army. 

Mr. Froop. I know what they were, but it was a contract operation ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. For fixed-wing or helicopter training ? 

Colonel Boso. It was fixed wing at that time. 

Mr. Fioop. And not helicopter training ? 

Colonel Bozo. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you got your wings in fixed-wing flying ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you check ont in, in 1943 ? 

Colonel Boro. I checked out in an L—4 Piper Cub. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you checked out in instruments then ? 

Colonel Boro. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You checked out in instruments later ? 

Colonel Boso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you checked out in helicopters? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, sir; I received primary helicopter training at 
Gary Air Force Base, and I received advanced training at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 
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Mr. Fioop. What percentage of the total number of pilots in the 
Army in all categories are fixed-wing pilots and what percentage heli- 
copter pilots? If you do not have that now, put it in the record. 

Colonel Bono. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Percentage of fixed-wing and rotary-wing aviators in the army (as of Dec. 31, 
1955) 
Percent 
Fixed wing only 
Rotary wing only 
Fixed wing and rotary wing 


Army aviator qualifications (as of Dec. 31, 1955) 


Fixed wing | Rotary wing | 
only (MOS | only (MOS 
1981) 1066) 


Fixed and 
rotary wing 
(MOS 1066/ 

1981) 


133 1, 314 
548 None 





Mr. Miniter. Will you yield, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Are all helicopter pilots qualified for fixed-wing flying 
also ¢ 

Colonel Bono. Except for warrant officer helicopter pilots, and a few 
MSC officers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. I would assume, for the record, you would like to have 
those qualified in both, and those who are qualified in either one sepa- 
rately, in order to tell the full story. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I am not very keen about the warrant officer 
operation in this program at all. I do not like it. 

The Air Force does not use it and the Navy is giving it up, and the 
British and French have washed it out. 

I can see no 11 reasons why we must keep it, but that is another 
matter. ‘The Army and I disagree about so many things, that this is 
just another one. So do not get troubled about that. Iam sure the 
Army will not. 

Now, tell me why these pilots whether they are warrant officers or 
commissioned officers are not interchangeable; and why it must not be 
a conditioned precedent since you are flying hedgehoppers up to 3,000 
feet ? 

It is not going to extend anybody’s ingenuity who is good enough to 
be a fixed-wing pilot to be a helicopter man or vice versa, whether he is 
a warrant oflicer or a commissioned officer. Why, if you fellows in 
the Army are going into this business to the extent in the future 10 
years that I hope you will, unless you are going to be held back by this 
silly idea that the Air Force wants to train your pilots, why should they 
not be interchangeable as between fixed-wing planes and helicopters. 

Colonel Boro. At this time, the Army feels there is a requirement for 
helicopter pilots who are not expected to perform command duty and 
who can be left on primary helicopter pilot duty for the duration of 
their career. 

Mr. FiLoop. That would answer me if you were arguing about the 
elimination of warrant officers. I have heard that argument and I do 
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not accept it. Do you mean to tell me that you are going to have 
helicopter warrant officers sitting around not qualified to fly fixed- 
wing craft when the commanding officer of a division may want them 
badly? Why are they not Army pilots? It is not too tough a job. 

Colonel Bozo. In time of emergency, or in time of combat, we have 
a hard enough time providing enough pilots to fly the aircraft. Itisa 
tremendous problem. 

Mr. Fioop. You just said that. 

Colonel Bozo. We do not feel that our warrant officers will have any 
spare time. They will have full-time duty as helicopter pilots. 

Mr. Frioop. Warrant officers are flying helicopters; are they not ? 

Colonel Bono. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean to tell me there is no reasonable expectancy 
that the tactical situation will be such that the officers who disperse 
and order aircraft will not want fixed-wing tactical aircraft rather 
than helicopters / 

Colonel Boro. No, sir. You see, they are assigned different units. 
The helicopter company will be busy. 

Mr. Fioop. You are setting up your own tenpins to knock down. 
[ am giving you a set of facts where that is not the case. I know a 
helicopter company froma fixed-wing company. Since we are putting 
this investment in this many men and you insist on this artificial line 
between the warrant officer and the commissioned officer—although 
they are both fliers—I have difficulty in seeing why helicopter fiiers 
whose services are not required by the tactical command should not be 
available, if necessary, for tactical fixed-wing operations. 

The ships are not that hot. There are no jets yet, and you tell me 
for a long time you will not want them because for the type of technical 
operations that you will be engaged in you are not sure whether the jet 
will be a help or a hindrance. 

With all those things in view, I cannot see why these men should not 
be trained in both fixed-wing and helicopter operation. We are 
wasting ammunition, are we not ? 

Colonel Boro. Sir, the only way we could use the cargo helicopter 
pilots is to assume they will not be busy. The Army feels that the 
will be used full time; that the helicopter companies will be in full- 
time use in any emergency situation. 

Mr. Froop. That is your story, stick to it. Again, if you do not 
mind, I must disagree. I cannot see it. I feel in this kind of very 
limited operation of Army Air, as essential and vital and necessary as 
it will be, it occurs to me that the element of rank should not enter into 
this at all. Since it is artificially so, there is no reason why these men 
should not be interchangeably trained in fixed-wing and helicopter 
tactical operations, where there are no command problems. I can see 
many tactical operations with fixed-wing aircraft where a command 
problem is remote. 

FLIGHT PAY SCALES 


Do the Army fliers, fixed-wing officers, get flight pay ? 
Colonel Boro. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. The same as the Air Force? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Do the warrant officers ? 
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Colonel Bono. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Fioop. The same as the officers ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The same in dollars? 

Colonel Boro. I am not sure. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Anseu. I think that I have a chart here that will indicate 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record at this point the scale of 
flight pay for officers and warrant officers, fixed wing and helicopter 
of the Army air arm, and the corresponding flight pay for Air Force 
personnel who do the same general duties? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


INCENTIVE-PAY FLYING 


The following are United States Army ranks that receive incentive pay for 
flying. For the purpose of illustration, pay periods cover 2, 6, 14, and 22 years of 
service. By statute, equivalent grades of the Army, Navy, and Air Force receive 
the same amount of incentive pay for flying. The USAF does not have any 
warrant officers that receive incentive pay for flying. 


| Over | Ov | Oy 
Ig . 7a ver | Over 
U. 8. Army |} 2 years | 6years | l4years | 22 years 
| as igs 

Major general Petaeoe | $155 | $165 | $165 $165 
Brigadier general. _-__- athidests J 150 | 160 | 160 | 160 
Colonel ‘ . | 200 | 215 | 215 245 
Lieutenant colonel 190 | 205 | 225 | 245 
Major cei eas ‘ | 170 185 | 220 | 240 
Captain 145 | 180 | 205 | 205 
Ist lieutenant 115 | 160 | 185 | 185 
2d lieutenant | 100 | 140 | 170 | 170 
Warrant officer, 4 | 115 120 | 155 165 
Warrant offteer, 2. _”- 7 | 105 | 118 | 138 | 135 

arre oT, on ‘ ‘ oo | 30 
Warrant officer, 1 | 100 | 110 | 130 130 
E-7 ; ’ | 80 | 90 105 | 105 
E-6 oi | 70 85 | 100 | 100 
E-5 60 80 | 95 | 95 
E-4. ‘ f : | 55 | 75 | 80 80 
E-3. 7 ‘awk ; ‘ 55 | 60 | 60 | 60 
E-2. : ane 50 | 60 | 60 | 60 
E-1 hildie= dite p Seika ~ dels j 50 | 55 | 55 | 55 
E-1! ‘ ali Bat ; 50 ia ot aioe 


1 Under 4 months. 


Mr. Froop. What shoulder patch is that you are wearing on your 
right shoulder ? 

Colonel Boro. The 9th Armored Division. I was assigned to that 
unit during World War ITI. 

Mr. Fioop. You are allowed to wear it and you like to wear it? 
You have a soft spot in your heart for that outfit ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The only indicia you are a flier are the wings that you 
are wearing on your left breast ; is that it? 

Colonel Bono. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Is there any talk around the Army air arm about some 
change of distinction other than the wings for all personnel engaged 
therein eee NCO, officers, ground crews, and fliers? Do you 
want to wear a yellow beret? Can we give you some kind of a flashy 
outfit ? There is supposed to be something about flyboys that de- 
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mands special recognition. We are trying to beef up the Army air 
arm. We are trying to give it more morale. What kind of costume 
jewelry, doodads, or uniforms, can we give you to give a little zip 
to this thing? There is nothing wrong with it. I am a great believer 
in distinctive uniforms. I would like to see every good old regiment 
in the Army have its own dress uniform like they had 100 years ago. 
What about this outfit of yours? What can we do for you? Are you 
interested in anything? What do the boys say ? 

Colonel Boso. I know of no plans. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about plans. What do they say in 
the officers’ club—your outfit ? 

Colonel Boso. I believe that the Army aviator feels that he is a 
part of the Army more than he is a pilot. You see, we serve tours of 
ground duty and must remain qualified as ground officers as well as 
pilots. 

Mr. Foon. Is that good? 

Colonel Boxo. I feel it is. It seems to have been working very 
well. 

Mr. Froop. Why is that so necessary? Why must you take a 
platoon out for 11 months someplace? 

Colonel Boro, One reason for the responsiveness of Army aviation 
to the Army is that close-knit feeling of being a part of the Army. 
That is the reason we want our own organic Army aviation. If we 
separate into another branch we then become another Air Force, or 
another Navy air arm, and will then not be a part of the Army and 
responsive to the Army. 

Mr. Frioop. Commissioned officers are integrated with line outfits 
of different types? 

Colonel Boro. Sir, they serve tours of ground duty; yes. 

Mr. Froop. What about the warrant officers? Are they not in the 
Army too? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. The plan is to develop a 30-year professional 
expert in the operation and flying of helicopters. That is one rea- 
son we would like them to be warrant officers—so that they can stay 
in that specialty. The warrant grade itself indicates a specialist, 
and we want him to be a helicopter specialist, just like we have war- 
rant officer administrative specialists. He stays in that line of work 
for 30 years and he is a specialist. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter with the Army Air Arm now? 
What is your pet personal gripe about this setup? What do you not 
like especially. If you were Chief of Staff tomorow, what would you 
do with this baby of yours? What does it need most, in your opin- 
ion? Do not give me 9 things, give me 1 good reason. 

Colonel Boro. Sir, I could not give you any one thing that should 
be done. I would like to say, though, we have the fullest and utmost 
backing from our Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Army, they 
are on our side and they help us with every problem that we present. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not responsive, but it is very interesting. I am 
trying to find out what one particular thing you would like to do. 
Suppose that the “old man” called you up tomorrow and said, “Come 
over and have a drink and tell me what is the matter with your outfit, 
I will give you one wish. What do you want?” 

What is your one wish for the Army Air Arm? 
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Colonel Boso. Having been in training for a long time, I would like 
to see the Army do its own Army aviation training. 

Mr. Fioop. He sounds like a professional witness, completely un- 
responsive. Obviously you are not going to answer. It is not too 
important. 


CONTRACT FLIGHT TRAINING FOR HELICOPTER PILOTS 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings we talked about this possibility 
of contract flight training for your helicopter pilots. I gather that 
program has not materialized as of now; is that correct? 

Colonel Bozo. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And we are at an impasse where the Air Force says it 
must be done one way and the Army contends it must be done in 
another ¢ 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The Army wants to do it the way that they testified be- 
fore this committee last year, and funds were approved for such a 
program. 

Colonel Boro. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. There was no mention in the hearings, as far as I can 
see, that we were going to get into such an impasse. 

Colonel Bono, That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Did the Army just assume that the Air Force would 
acquiesce, or is their attitude a Johnny-come-lately one? 

Solonel Bono. We in the Army had been doing that training. 

Mr. Forp. By contract previously ? 

Colonel Bozo. By military, at the Army Aviation School, and we 
did not anticipate any difficult in taking out the primary portion of 
that training and placing it under civilian contract. 

Mr. Forp. So up to right now, the Army is doing it on its own? 

Colonel Bozo. Yes. In fact, the course is being conducted at Fort 
Rucker, Ala., now. 

Mr. Forp. And it is the Army’s contention that with fiscal year 
1956 funds, and again with fiscal year 1957 funds, you would do it on 
a contract basis? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Did the Air Force get all of a sudden some unexpected 
appropriation, or are they just counting upon draining off your funds 
for the program ? 

Colonel Boso, No, sir. The delay was in determining who would 
have the responsibility for the training. The Department of Defense 
conducted a study on that, sir, to determine who would have the re- 
sponsibility for this training. It is this decision that we are awaiting, 

Mr. Frioop. Of course, that is true, but that is not responsive to 
Mr. Ford’s question. The fact of the matter is when the Air Force 
did not have a sufficient number of dollars to move into this operation 
of yours, and since they had to put up with you, they did not bother 
with the training of your officers, and they did not interfere with your 
contract training system, up until a year ago. But then last year they 
suddenly wound up with money coming out of their ears, and now 
they are going to take over; is that not it? Or do you know whether 
that is it or not ? 
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Colonel Boro. Sir, I could not comment on that. 
Mr. Fioop. I will comment on it, that is it. 

Mr. Forp. Have you seen cost comparisons between what the Air 
Force says it costs them to do your job and what you contend it will 
cost the Army to do the job ? 

Colonel Boro. The only cost comparisons we have were submitted 
to this committee the other day and are in the record. These cost 
comparisons were compiled and agreed to by the Army and the Air 
Force. The cost comparisons show an estimated cost of the primary 
fixed-wing training now being conducted at Gary Air Force Base 
by the Air Force, and the estimated cost of what this same training 
would cost under civilian contract. The cost difference is approxi- 
mately 1.3 million less under civilian contract for the primary fixed- 
wing pilot training. 

Mr. Foro. I thought that we were talking about primary helicopter 
training. 

Colonel Bozo. Sir, I was just stating cost comparisons that’ we have 
at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. And you were using that as an analogy for the other ¢ 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a degree of validity in such an analogy ? 

Colonel Boso. Yes, we believe that there is. The concept has been 
accepted by the Army, Air Force, and by Congress that it is cheaper 
to conduct primary flight training by civilian contract. 

Mr. Forp. If it is cheaper, and it obviously will not take may per- 
sonnel from the Air Force, I cannot imagine why the Air Force objects. 

Mr. Fioop. Youcannot? I will give you one guess. 

Mr. Forp. I mean validly. 

Mr. FLoop. That isa good word. 







BIDS SUBMITTED FOR PRIMARY HELICOPTER TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. I noticed in your justifications you indicated the Army 
had had some bids submitted on this primary helicopter training. 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Did you have a number of bids ? 

Colonel Boro. There is a statement that was added to the record 
the other day on the bids submitted for the primary helicopter con- 
tract. This was added to the record in response to a question as to 
whether there was adequate competition for this contract. I can give 
this off the record if you would like. It is already in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Let us put it in the record at this point again. 

Colonel Boro. The contracting officer at Fort Rucker solicited 66 
firms for proposals on the helicopter pilot training schoo]. Proposals 
were received from 17 firms, 1 of which withdrew its proposal. in 
December 1955. Several of the firms made proposals offerig an 
alternate site for performance of the work. This resulted in a total 
of 21 different proposals for evaluation. The Army considers that 
the 21 proposals offered by 16 different firms represented adequate 
competition. 

Mr. Forp. In these proposals did the contractors provide billets, 
quarters, classrooms, and things of that kind ? 

Colonel Bono. Yes: messing facilities, limited hospital and medical 
care, recreational facilities, ete. 
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Mr. Forp. Do these bids fall within what the Army considers to be 
a reasonably just figure ¢ 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You are ready to if you can get clearance from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Colonel Bono. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In the meantime the training will continue as it has ? 

Colonel Bono. At Fort Rucker; yes. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know that when the Army, up until a few years 
ago, was transporting all of its dependents it did it by contract with 
private carriers? Do you know that? 

Colonel Bono. Tam not familiar with that, sir. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. You remember that there was an Army program for 
carrying dependents before it was turned over to the Air Force? 
Y ou know that the Army carried its own dependents by air, and when 
it did so by air it was done by contract? Do you know that ? 

Colonel Boro. Sir, Tam not familiar with that. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me point out to you for your information that a 
few years ago when the Army transported any of its dependents by 
air, and it did frequently, it did it with private contractors, and very 
successfully, and at a good price. Subsequently that duty of trans- 
porting officer dependents was turned over to the Air Force. Do you 
know that? And the Air Force now does it. Do you'know that? 
MATS now transports them. 

Colonel Bono. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know that a great percentage of that is done, now 
that the Air Force is running the show, not by private contract, as the 
Army did it, but by MATS, and it is a much more expensive operation 
to the Government? Do you know that ? 

Colonel Boro. Sir, I am not familiar with that aspect of it. 

Mr. Froop. I thought that everybody in the Army would know that. 


PERSON NEL ENGAGED IN PRIMARY HELICOPTER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I have one further question: How many Army personne! 
are now tied up in this primary helicopter training program? Give 
usa general figure and you can supply the accurate ones for the record. 

Colonel Boro. Sir, do you mean instructor personnel ? 

Mr. Forp. How many Army personnel are tied up in teaching other 
Army personnel in the primary helicopter training program ? 

Colonel Boro. Sir, that would be a difficult estimate to make. If 
it is satisfactory, I will get the figures. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Number of People Army Aviation School is using to conduct the cargo helicopter 
course 

DUMRNOR NOONE, G0 eR UI + RC To he sa cag nis pests itn Slew avin 74 

SEIN I i se an mei eames te ca poe 32 

Staff, faculty and administration personnel Bh i a Sc nek agradecer asacghetae ands 24 

Airfield operating detachment 55 





ar ete a al deh di ne inc tid ed enc aie tide abe eae ain ip His tats een ta ee Ol <n thre ain Grey ina den ge td > 
Housekeeping and supervisory personnel Pes erat rence aide eek teens dens eteie dort hm taped 57 

Total, military and civilian services, civilian-contract maintenance and re- 
rn i ccc erren ges apeamekeeee eee ee 360 
Total to operate the present 22-week course___.....-_______________ 602 
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Mr. Forp. Would it be fair to assume that if this program is trans- 
ferred to a private contractor a substantial portion of whatever per- 
sonnel] are now tied up would be released for other duty ? 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


Colonel Boro. No, sir. I will have to explain the present cargo- 
helicopter course. It is 22 weeks in duration and includes primary 
and advanced or tactical training. The plan was to break out the 
primary training portion, making it 18 weeks and placing it under 
civilian contract. The advanced or tactical portion would then be 
12 weeks conducted at the Army Aviation School, Fort Rucker, Ala. 

So the instructors now teaching the entire 22 weeks’ course would 
still be required in practically the same numbers to instruct the new 
12 weeks’ course, or, in other words, what was left of the present 
22 weeks’ course. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is that you are going to have two courses 
now, or you will if your plan goes through—a primary course of 
18 weeks and a secondary course of 12 weeks? 

Colonel Boso. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And the military personnel now used from the Army 
Aviation School would not be relieved for other duty, but would be 
retained to expand the secondary program ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Why all of a sudden have you had to expand this second- 
ary program? Is something new on the docket that has caused you 
to do that? 

Colonel Bono. It is a matter of producing a better pilot, a better- 
trained pilot. A better-trained pilot cuts our accident rate in the 
field, which saves dollars by a reduction in loss of equipment and 
loss of life. So we plan to use civilian contract training to lengthen 
the course and not increase our military staff at Fort Rucker, Ala. 
We will actually lengthen the course from 22 weeks to 30 weeks, and, 
of course, will turn out a better pilot. 

Mr. Forp. If the Air Force prevails on this issue, how many addi- 
tional Air Force personnel on active duty will be required to do 
the job? 

Colonel Boro. On this particular course, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It will have some impact, will it not ? 

Colonel AnseL. The Air Force plans to do it by civilian contract 
also; do they not? 

Colonel Boro. On the cargo-helicopter course, the Air Force has 
informally indicated that they would rather conduct it by military, at 
a military school. 

Mr. Forp. So it will put an added burden on their military per- 
sonnel ? 

Colonel Bozo. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You have no idea how many more military personnel will 
be required if their point of view prevails? 

Colonel Boso. No, sir; but it should be essentially the same as we 
are using now. 

Mr. Forp. And you are going to supply that number for the record ? 

Colonel Boxso. Yes. 

(The information may be found on page 583.) 
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Mr. Fioov. If the Department of Defense is so keen about taking 
the Government out of business—getting rid of barbershops and pea- 
nut stands and a lot of cats and dogs, it seems that they are now trying 
to make up their minds whether the Air Force should get into compe- 
tition with private business. How can that add up? I do not know. 
The chief distinction is that the Air Force wants to train these men for 
the Army in the Air Force and the Army, very successfully is doing 
it with private contracts and has a good history of doing it. I agree 
with your total inability to understand what they have in mind. I can 
guess what they have in mind—it is the classical and traditional Air 
Force position, the more men the more generals. It is a very simple 
matter. 

LOSS OF MILITARY SPECIALISTS TO CIVILIAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Forp. Would this private contractor program impinge in any 
way whatsoever on the active-duty personnel of the Army? Will they 
draw from your active-duty personnel who would then become em- 
ployees of the private contractor / 

Colonel ANsev. You will have a small group with the contractor, a 
small group of military personnel, to oversee the training; will you 
not? I think that is what you are getting at, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. That is not quite what 1 am getting at. I want to know 
whether any of these private contractors are going to inveigle mili- 
tary personnel to leave active duty and go with them. Is that a possi- 
bility ? 

Colonel Bogo. It is no more a possibility than is experienced in los- 
ing any specialists from any of the military services to civilian indus- 
try. 

Mr. Ritry. If private industry could offer a man more compensa- 
tion than the Army gave him and better opportunities to advance, 
would not that be right much of a temptation for him to leave the mili- 
tary service as soon as he could ? 

Colonel Boro. There is a possibility that some of our helicopter 
pilots in the military service might be tempted to work for the civilian 
contractor in this program. I received a letter from one of the con- 
tractors making a proposal, and I am not going to resign my commis- 
sion and join his staff. 

As I said before, I believe there is still. the same degree of possibility 
that we would lose personnel as any other military service would lose 
specialists to civilian industry. 

Mr. Forp. If that was the result, namely, a number of military per- 
sonnel leaving active duty to go with these private contractors, that 
would not help the Army’s overall program. 

Colonel Bono. We are estimating now about 75 instructors will be 
required by the civilian contractor in this program. A loss of 75 heli- 
copter pilots would not seriously affect the Army. 

Mr. Miter. I gather you feel that it would not make any difference 
whether they had been trained by the Army, or got their basic training 
by private contract, as regards the temptation or the inducement that 
might be offered to the properly skilled man. The source of his train- 
ing would not have any effect on whether he be offered inducements 
to go into private employment, provided he had the necessary skills? 
They would not care where he got them ? 

Colonel Bozo. That is right, sir. 
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ATR FORCE HELICOPTER TRAINING 


Mr. Miter. I do not know whether it is quite fair to ask you this, 
but as a matter of fact is not the Air Force doing a great deal of its 
basic flying training by contract still? It did so for many years. Is it 
still doing it? 

Colonel Bono. Yes. The Air Force now has nine civilian contract 
schools that conduct primary fixed wing flight training for the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Mriuurr. And all you are soaking to do is to carry on a similar 
program for the Army aviation ? 

Colonel Bono. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mirtier. Now, do you know , and if you do not know, give us the 
information for the recor d, the extent of the Air Force’s activities for 
themselves in helicopter flying? The Air Force, I assume, has a cer- 
tain number of helicopter nilots that are Air Force people. Do you 
know how they train them? 

Colonel Boro. They are trained by Air Force military schools, 

Mr. Murr. Which at the moment parallel the way that you train 
helicopter pilots in your school? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. They have not, so far as you know, contracted for basic 
helicopter training? 

Colonel Boro. No. 

Mr. Mitier. Could you supply us approximately accurate figures 
on the present requirements, under present-day strengths. of helicopter 
pilots that are required by the Air Force as compared with the number 
of helicopter pilots that the Army would have need for under the 
present apnroved strengths? 

Colonel Bono. We would have to get the figures for you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army Versus Arr Force HEeEticopTreER PROGRAM COMPARISON 


_Beguivonents by ¢ end of fecal | year 1958 


Army Percent Air Force | Percent 

Helicopters ot dnc atgie dil aiatate Shins eel die ioe re) (2) (*) (?) 
Pilots- sak dénien 19 hing ie} beesbeee<s --| 6, 246 290.1 3 686 29.9 
Warrant officers _ __._ - aes = SON ec itco ie ckisscce 9G ht ahaaenaiacis 
INN ng = . Secaphee Re ts nicnen BP ERTS AARON ee ies Ga So 





1 The number of heliconters is classified and is submitted off the record. 

2 Percentage comnuted after adding Army and Air Foree numbers together to equal 100 percent. 

3 All Air Force helicopter pilots are trained at Air Force in-service schools. 

4 The end objective is ultimately to analifyv all officer aviators, exeent 125 aviators in the Medical Service 
Corns, on both fixed-wing and rotary-wing sircraft to provide flexibility in personne] management, assign- 
ment, and utilization. School canacitv will not permit immediate attainment of this goal, therefore the 
interim policy is to provide 1.35 officer helicopter aviators for each approved position requiring a helicopter 
qualified aviator. 


Mr. Mrirer. From the figures that you will supply it will be ap- 
parent, will it not, on the basis of the Air Force effort that their heli- 
copter requirements are of rather a minor character, and it is also a 
fact, is it not, that from the standpoint of Army aviation, it is a very 
important element and is likely to be a growing requirement? 

Colonel Boro. Yes, that is right. 
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Mr. Miuter. If you put in the new program, the program that you 
are asking for, and have basic helicopter training under contract, 
you will keep the same personnel that you now have on an advanced 
course and make it a longer course and thereby improve the level of 
your graduates ¢ 

Colonel Boso. Yes. 

Mr. Mintzer. But you will also get a more rapid output, will you 
not, because you will have a stepped- -up cycle because of the new 
advanced course. 

Colonel Bono. The new advanced course will be 12 weeks. We will 
realize an increased annual output because of the fact that under 
the new program we will have an increased annual input. 

Mr. Mitier. You will be turning out in 12 weeks, so far as your 
school is concerned, a class every 12 weeks, whereas at the present 
time you are able to turn out only 1 class every 22 weeks ¢ 

Colonel Bono. But before that pilot can complete his 12 weeks 
under the new program, he must take the 18 weeks primary, so you 
actually must compare the present 22 weeks against the new 30 weeks’ 
program. 

Mr. Minter. That is as far as the individual pilot is concerned ? 

Colonel Bopo. Yes. 

Mr. Miuier. But as far as the output of your school is concerned, 
if sufficient basic material is fed in from the contract, you can turn 
out a complete class every 12 weeks ¢ 

Colonel Boso. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. So you would get a marked speedup, if you needed it, 
for competent pilots ? 

Colonel Boro. Yes. We will get an increased output under the 
new program. 

Mr. Miter. And under your requirements, as you see them, you 
need that output, do you not? 

Colonel Boso. Yes. 

Mr. Mixxer. I think that is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Will you give us the next category, please, General Lawton ? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Army Directrep EXercIseEs 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2251 Department of the Army directed exercises: 
Actual fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_ 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


: mbes eeta os $5, 197, 100 
pian minioinec mai cain cis . 21, 540, 000 
times wy ae ore 
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Workload data and cost factors 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DIRECTED EXERCISES 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 FISCAL YEAR 1956—Ccontinued 


Arctic, indoctrination $19, 518 | Logex 1956. 
a et a ies 370, 253 | Moose Horn 
Hailstorm 526, 877 | CPX’s (command post ex- 
Snowbird 137, 541 ercises ) 
Surfboard 549, 486 | Observer travel_____-__--_- 
High tide 384, 727 
Applejack 725, 304 Total 
Jungle Jim 101, 882 
Desert Rock VI 240, 433 
Sagebrush (preliminary FISCAL YEAR 1957 
882, 000 
CPX’s (command post Red Arrow 
exercises ) _ 8317 | Sledgehammer 855, 000 
( Ibserver tra vel 812 Indian River 850, 000 
pdit is LS: |e eee 520, 000 
Total 5. 197. 100 | Rocky Shoals____-------- 900, 000 
——————. | Cold Spot 200, 000 
Rio Selva___. 27, 000 
Northern Light 263, 000 
Desert Rock VII 1, 500, 000 
Arctie indoctrination 20, 000 | Logex 57 tl cadibiwiad 275, 000 
Sagebrush ___--.. 18, 467, 000 | Arctic indoctrination 20, 000 
Lode Star (formerly Deep Amphibious___________-__ N/C to Army 
Freezep DA and CONARC 
CO ES eae eee es eee 789, 000 Gers is oo 3 5 95, 000 
Arctic Night (formerly Ice 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 





113, 000 | 9, 135, 000 


NoTe.—The costs indicated above include a pro rata cost, where applicable, for repair 
parts and materials used in the exercise. 


EXPLANATION 


1. During fiscal year 1957, it is planned to conduct annual recurring exercises, 
major field exercises, and various other types of exercises. Brief descriptions 
of these exercises are as follows: 
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2. The decrease in fiscal year 1957-fund requirements is because the Army 
will not conduct in fiscal year 1957, a large joint Army-Air Force exercise 
equivalent in size and scope to Sagebrush. 

General Lawton. The next subject or subproject is 2251—page 149. 

General Urnam. The next program is the Department of the Army 
directed exercises. I would like to point out first that there has been 
quite a drop from 1956 to 1957 in the funds requested. The primary 
reason for that is that we are not having the large exercise in 1957 
comparable to Sagebrush. 

This subproject provides for the cost, over and above normal train- 
ing costs, of conducting exercises prescribed by the Department of the 
Army, or the commanding general, Continental Army Command. 
Field exercises are the climax of training activities. They provide: 
The setting for testing the earlier phases of training and state of opera- 
tional readiness of Army units, the means for developing teamwork 
within the components of the Army, and with other services, and the 
means for testing and developing new doctrines and procedures and 
improving old ones. 

Because of the increasing significance of atomic and other special 
weapons, it is planned to emphasize particularly the play of such 
weapons and to develop new doctrines and procedures pertaining to 
their utilization. 

SAGEBRUSH 


Mr. Rirry. I understand, General Upham, that you have a speciat 
briefing on Sagebrush which you will give us tomorrow ? 

General Urnam. Yes. We have a br iefing that will last about an 
hour. 

Mr. Riney. We will defer any discussion of Sagebrush until we 
have had this special briefing. 

(The briefing referred to appears on p. 658.) 

General UpHam. I would like to point out, on page 154 we have 
scheduled there an exercise called Rocky Shoals. This was to be an 
amphibious exercise in conjunction with the Navy. We have learned 
since we put in this budget that the Navy cannot participate, so this 
exercise will have to be canceled. 

Mr. Forn. Does that mean that you are going to withdraw the re- 
quest for $900,000 ? 

General UrHam. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you give us a brief justification for each one of 
these ? 

General UrHam. Yes; it starts on page 150. 


RED ARROW 


The first one is Red Arrow. It is a combined test and unit training 
exercise, including tests, special division reconnaissance net, and di- 
visional control of atomic weapons. It will take place at Fort Riley, 
and the principal participants will be the 1st Infantry Division, Army 
Security Agency, early warning and other support normally attached 
to the division. The total Army participation will be approximately 
14,000. 

Mr. Ritry. That is the division that was just back from overseas? 

General UpHam. Yes; the one that came back the past year. 
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SLEDGE HAMMER 


The next test is Sledge Hammer. It is a combined test and unit 
training exercise. It also has a test of a special division reconnais- 
sance net, divisional control of atomic weapons, our sky cavalry, engi- 
neer assault equipment, aerial resupply of armor exploitation phase, 
heavy tank battalion and river crossing concepts. 

The exercise will take place at Fort Polk. The principal troops 
will be the 1st Armored Division and selected nondivisional artillery 
units, intelligence units and other supporting units normally attached 
to the division, plus a detachment of a logistical command, a Quarter- 
master company, and a pipeline company. 

Mr. Ritey. General, I notice you use the term “Sky Cavalry” there. 

General Urnam. “Sky C avalry” was explained to you the other day 
by General Howze. It is a concept we have to get our reconnaisance 
more mobile by using helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft in conjunc- 
tion with our vehicles. 

Mr. Ritey. All right. 

INDIAN RIVER 


General UrnHam. The next exercise is Indian River. This is also 
a combined test and unit training exercise. The tests will be division 
control of atomic weapons and battlefield surveillance. The partici- 
pating troops will be the 4th Infantry Division, selected, local, non- 
divisional artillery units, and intelligence, ASA, EW, and other sup- 
port normally attached to the division. Total Army participation 
will be 17,000. This will be at Yakima, Wash., May 1957. 


KING COLE 


The next test is King Cole, approximately a 20-day exercise to be 
conducted at Fort Polk, La., about a year from now. 

The purposes are training of staffs and participating units. The 
tests will include tactical operations cuter ane I might explain it 
isa concept we want to test to see how we are going to control every- 
thing that will be in the air over the battlefield— missiles, Air Force 
airplanes, Army aviation, and so on. It is evident there will be a good 
deal of congestion and we want to test how we are going to control 
that. 

VARIANCE IN PER CAPITA COST 


Mr. Riixy. I notice your per capita cost for this exercise is esti- 
mated at $135.38 whereas in the other exercises it is running about 
$40 to $50. 

General UpnHAam. That is primarily because we have to move units. 
Wherever there is travel involved these units costs go up. In the 
others the units are already at the place. 

Mr. Ritey. I see. 

General Upnam. I can give you a statement as to how the cost is 
figured for the exercises and the factors that make them vary. 

“Mr. Rite. If you would put that in the record I think it would 
be helpful. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Cost VARIATION, FreLp EXERCISES 


Costs of exercises vary to the extent that each of the following factors apply : 
1. Type of exercise (unilateral, joint, combined, command post, field maneuver, 

one-sided, two-sided, etc. ). 

Size of exercise (number of units, individuals, and material). 

. Troops engaged (Infantry, Armor, Artillery, Engineers, etc.). 

. Transportation (quantity and distance). 

. Duration of exercise to include critiques. 

. Number of obververs (per diem). 

. Land procurement costs. 
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EXERCISES AT FORT POLK, LA. 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have an explanation 
of how you can conduct Exercise Sledge Hammer in March 1957 at 
Fort Polk and Exercise King Cole at Fort Polk in April 1957. 

General UpHam. Sledge Hammer will be by the 1st Armored Divi- 
sion which is already there. It is only for a 2-week period and that 
is to be in March 1957. Then the following month we can have the 
next exercise, King Cole. 

Mr. Forp. So that you can handle both of them ? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Ansev. I think it is well to recognize that King Cole is 
primarily a CPX, which means the full units are not played in the 
exercises. 

Mr. Minter. You just have flags rather than companies? 

Colonel Ansev. Yes, sir. That may be done or the units simulated. 

Mr. Forp. According to the justifications there will be 26,000 par- 
ticipants in King Cole. 

General Urpnam. That includes all the headquarters listed there. 
That does not mean all the troops will be there; 26,000 is not much 
larger than a division exercise. 

Mr. Forp. The division exercise under Sledge Hammer anticipates 
total Army participation of 17,000, and King Cole anticipates 26,000. 

Colonel Lawrence. Although these headquarters will be played on 
a command post exercise basis down to battalion level, the other units, 
that is, the support units, logistical units, and antiaircraft units, will 
be played as complete units. That is the reason it runs the participa- 
tion up to 26,000. 

Mr. Mrixer. If this were not a CPX and you had all the troops 
there. it would run to 175,000 or more people ? 

Colonel Lawrence. Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. You are just using the technical troops and headquar- 
ters staff and token troops in the field, and it is an operation that is of 
much wider scope than a divisional problem ? 

Colonel Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. Proceed, General, with Rocky Shoals. 


ROCKY SHOALS 


General UpHam. Rocky Shoals is the one I asked to withdraw. 
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COLD SPOT 


The next is Cold Spot, to be held at Camp Hale, Colo. This is field 
training in mountains, high altitude, and extreme cold. 

Mr. Rutey. Is that the one out at Fort Carson ? 

Colonel Lawrence. That is near Fort Carson. The elevation is 
from 10,000 to 13,000 feet. 

Mr. Froop. Did the Air Force get you out of Carson? 

General Upnam. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they going to? 

General Urnam. As far as I know there is no intention of giving 
it up. 

Mr. Ritry. That is the only location, as I understand, that you have 
for this particular phase of training? 

General Upnam. We have some c old weather training in Alaska, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. But this is the only one in the continental ‘United States? 

General Upnam. The only one I know of. Do you know of any 
other ? 

Colonel Lawrence. This is the only place we train at high altitude 
and in extreme cold climate in the United States. 

Mr. Minirr. You did have quite a program in Alaska recently, did 
you not ¢ 

Colonel Lawrence. We call those Arctic training exercises as dif 
ferentiated from the high-altitude and cold-weather training. 

Mr. Miturr. I have had reports recently that there were two bat- 
talions involved in some extensive exercises in the Arctic. That is 
different from this ? 

Colonel Lawrence. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you do anything with the Swiss in connection with 
this operation? Are they not about the best there are in this business ? 

Colonel Lawrence. They are, I believe, considered among the best 
in this business. We do send people over to observe the exercises held 
on the Continent. For example, we have two officers who are going 
to observe a Norwegian exercise. 

General Urnam. We also have quite a few American officers that 
go up from SHAPE to Norway, and I believe some to Sweden. 

Mr. Froop. And northern Italy ? 

General Upnam. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the Norwegians and the Italians are part 
of our chain of treaties ? 

General Upuam. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The Swiss are not ? 

General Upuam. No. 

Mr. Fioop. So we should be able to work out some liaison with the 
Italians and Norwegians / 

General Upram. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. That ties into the Camp Hale operation, does it not? 
General UpHam. Yes. 
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RIO SELVA 


The next is Rio Selva, jungle training to be held in the Canal Zone, 
November—December 1956. This is training in reinforcement of the 
Caribbean Command from the continental United States. Here we 
hope to bring a battalion combat team of the 82d Airborne Division 
to participate in that jungle training. The total Army participation 
is expected to be 1,200. 

Mr. Rey. I note that the per capita cost is estimated at $22.50 
and you have to bring this battalion in there. How do you reconcile 
those figures ¢ 

Colonel Lawrence. The battalion is airlifted by the Air Force from 
their station to Panama so that we have practically no transportation 
cost. That is part of the support they furnish us. 

Mr. Fioop. What are they using for aircraft? This is a battalion? 

Colonel Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They will probably fly a battalion. 

On this jungle training operation—and this can be on or off the 
record as you see fit—what are you doing about training troops to 
fight an atomic war in the jungle‘ You cannot isolate an atomic war. 
What are you going to do in jungle training for an atomic war? Will 

you fight it like you did the war in the Philippines, or what? 

Colonel Lawrence. I cannot answer that. 

General Urnam. Sir, they will try out different concepts of how to 
do this in the jungle. 

Mr. Fioop. How to do what? 

General Urnam. Fight an atomic war. 

Mr. Froop. That is all I am interested in, atomic warfare. The 
idea of taking troops out and squads right and shooting machine guns, 
I am not interested in that. I am interested in an atomic war. 

General UrpHam. That will be stressed. 

Mr. Fioop. Stressed? Will it be a detail some Saturday morning or 
are you going to train the troops how to fight an atomic war in the 
jungles ? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is quite a trick. Atomic warfare in the jungle will 
be a different thing than in the Rhine Valley. 

General UpHam. Yes, sir, it will. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I would like to hear more about that some- 
time. 

General UpHam. I can get it and put it in the record, just what they 
are doing there. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want it in the record , particularly. I would like 
somebody to tell us what is the thinking on the fighting of an atomic 
jungle war as distinguished from the classical operations in the Rhine 
Valley. Thatisa different thing from tomic war in the middle of the 
Panama Isthmus. 

(The following information was submitted to the committee :) 


ATOMIC TRAINING IN JUNGLE WARFARE 


The present day Army does not conduct any tactical field exercises which do 
not incorporate to the fullest extent the implications of atomics on the battle- 
field. This policy applies to jungle warfare exercises and specifically to Exer- 
cise Rio Selva. 
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The basic differences between ground atomic warfare in the jungle and on 
normal terrain are derived from the reduced radiation and heat effects of 
atomic bursts in the jungle. Secondary blast effect may be increased in sparse 
jungle growth and fires may be started more readily depending on the combusti- 
bility of the growth. In addition enemy concentrations are more difficult to 
locate accurately in the jungle because of the excellent concealment afforded. 

The indoctrination of atomics in ground warfare does not obviate the necessity 
for complete and thorough training in nonatomic warfare. National policy may 
preclude the use of nuclear weapons by United States Forces hence we must main- 
tain our capability to wage successfully a nonatomic war. In addition, our 
Army must be prepared to fight both ways on all terrain and under all climate 
conditions. Hence our training during the Exercise Rio Selva will not be confined 
solely to the employment of atomic weapons in the jungle. 


Mr. Rirey. Proceed. 


NORTHERN LIGHT 


General Urnuam. The next is “Northern Light,” to be held in 
Alaska, January-February 1957. Participation “will be by one regi- 
mental combat team of the 82d Airborne Division. Total Army par- 
ticipation will be approximately 5,000. 

Mr. Rirxy. The same situation prevails there, that the Air Force 
is going to take care of the transportation? I notice your per capita 
cost is down there too. 

Colonel Lawrence. This unit will be airlifted to Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. How many troops? 

General Uruam. Approximately 5,000. 


DESERT ROCK VII 


The next is “Desert Rock VII,” scheduled for January—April 1957 
in Nevada. The purpose of this exercise is atomic orientation of 
leaders and appropriate troop and materiel tests. Participation will 
be by selected individuals and test units. Total Army participation 
will be approximately 6,000. The per capita average cost here is 
$250. 

Mr. Ritry. You have a high cost there. 

General Urpnam. Yes, th: at is because it is primarily as individuals 
and they get TDY. 

Mr. Ritey. Coming back to Mr. Flood’s question, could you put 
something in the record showing the training ¢ 

Mr. Fxoop. Is this going to be the complement to support and oper- 
ate further atomic programs? 

General UrHam. May I speak off the record, please ? 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Ritey. Go ahead, General. 
LOGEX 57 


General Upnam. The next is “Logistical CPX,” exercise scheduled 
for May 12-18, 1957, at Fort Lee, Va. This is to afford student players 
of the technical and administrative s service schools the opportunity 
to apply, by their participation in the exercise, the instruction re- 
ceived at their respective schools; to provide training to certain se- 
lected Army Reserve officers ; and to stress the importance of main- 
taining combat conditions with an enemy capable of employing mass- 





destruction weapons, including atomic, chemical, and_ biological. 
There will be a total Army participation of approximately 5,000, 

Mr. Rutey. Are those people based at Fort Lee anyway? Is that 
the reason you have a low per capita cost ? 

Colonel Lawrence. The participants in this Logistical Command 
exercise are from the advanced courses of the Technieal and Admin- 
istrative Service schools and hence they would come from places 
other than Fort Lee, Va., where the exercise is conducted. The per- 
sonnel other than Quartermaster would have to travel to Fort Lee 
for the exercise. 

Mr. Riey. You have a comparatively low per capita cost there. 
Who takes care of the transportation in that case ¢ 

Colonel Lawrence. This has to be handled through normal trans- 
portation channels. 

General Urnam. I think primarly they are in the eastern part of 
the United States and do not have to come so far. 

Colonel Lawrence. That is correct. 


VARIATION IN PER CAPITA COSTS 


Mr. Rizey. The difference in per capita costs makes one wonder 
whether you use a different formula in reaching some of these 
estimates. 

General Upuam. They are primarily based on experience from 
preceding exercises of a similar type. 

Mr. Rizey. Will the new Army business-management program give 
you a better breakdown of the cost of these exercises or is that just 
designed to take care of the individual posts? 

General Urnam. I would think the former would be the case. 

General Lawton. It should give us more accurate costs in general 
and I am sure will give us more accurate costs of these exercises 

Mr. Rirey. Just running through the estimated cost of these exer- 
cises, it leads us to believe that the same formula is not used in com- 
puting the estimates on each one of them. General Upham says it 
is based on experience, and, of course, that is probably the best factor, 
but the incidental costs and collateral costs, you might say, apparently 
are not in some of these. 

General UrpHam. Yes, sir. I think the slip I am going to put into 
the record showing how these costs are figured will explain that. If 
you wish, I could read that off now. 

Mr. Ritry. No; you can put that in the record. 

(The information referred to is shown on page 594.) 

Mr. Ritey. Go ahead, please. 


ARCTIC INDOCTRINATION 


General Urnam. The next is Arctic indoctrination scheduled for 
July-August 1956 and January-February 1957, at Big Delta, Alaska. 
The purpose is field training in Arctic tactics and techniques. 

Mr. Rirey. Will that be for the people who are already up there? 

General Uruam. No. We will send some people up there. It is 
not a very large course. 


Mr. Ruzey. All right. 
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AMPHIBIOUS 


General Urnam. The next is Amphibious testing at Little Creek, 
Va., scheduled for June 1957, to provide orientation in fleet operations 
and organization and operation of naval amphibious forces for the 
West Point cadets. The Navy is budgeting for that so we are not 
asking for money for that. 

Mr. Riney. Ail right. 


TRAVEL COSTS FOR OBSERVERS 


General Urpuam. The next item is to cover travel costs of Depart- 
ment of the Army and Continental Army Comin: and observers to go 
to these exercises. We estimate there will be approximately 480 of 
them. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is supposed to take care of all the observers for 
all the exercises / 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What does that breakdown do so far as the individuals 
are concerned ¢ 

General Urnam. $198. 

Mr. Ritey. Which would appear reasonable if all the costs are in 
here. 

Colonel Ansev. This does not include the cost of the observers or 
participants in Desert Rock. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood, do you have any questions / 


TRAINING FOR HANDLING OF CIVILIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. Froop. I am very interested in hearing your recitation on the 
table .of organization of these schools, but there is a very important 
one lacking altogether. One of the most important things, I repeat, 
that the Army must give its attention to, and the Army especially, is 
a training school for the handling of civilian refugees, the evacua- 
tion of large cities, in cases of an enemy attack; the control of main 
arteries and highways in case of an enemy attack, and the imposition 
of military and martial law. 

You insist on putting up these operations of the Air Force, Army, 
and Navy in the suburbs of great metropolitan and industrial areas. 
You are training these people for all kinds of things, all essential, 
and I am for it; but you do not give the same dignity or the same im- 
portance—at least you do not set up a school to train for the handling 
of that problem as you do for other things that are not as important. 
What is the Army going to do for civilians in the case of an enemy 
attack? The police ‘annot do all the job. You are the Army, and 
you are on the ground. You have absolutely no experience in it 
except in areas overseas, but generally you get there after all of that 
is over. 

What in the world are you planning to do? Why do you not have 
a permanent school someplace and a course of instruction for Army 
people in this field? Why does not the Army decide that this is im- 
portant enough to set up its own operation, its own school ? 

General Upnam. Well, the Army does think it is important and, 
as I told you the other day, there is some instruction in all the schools. 
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Mr. Fioop. You told me that. It is a hit and miss deal. It is 
important along with 40 other things and gets the same attention. 
But here will be the most appalling, the most shocking, the most 
horrible experience in the history of the world when this country— 
Gor forbid—experiences a major enemy attack by a major enemy. 
The panic that will result will be indescribable. That cannot be left 
to amateurs, volunteers, civilian personnel, or existing police per- 
sonnel. The minute it happens, it is my opinion, this will become 
basically, of necessity, an Army job, not just to have the Army take 
rare of the civilians, I do not mean that, but in addition to doing that, 
in addition to cooperating with the civilian authorities to do that 
part of it, the Army has got problems of its own to function as an 
Army in the face of this problem. There have been many armies in 
many countries that have been bogged down and completely im- 
mobilized because they were never ready and have never been trained, 
and nobody in any country yet has done anything about it. You 
have seen for 150 years of mass troop movements in Europe this 
same problem. It occurs every time there is an attack, with the same 
disaster. Artillery cannot move, supplies cannot move, civilians jam 
and clog up the whole operation. 

In direct ratio to the nature of the next attack, so will the problem 
be equally gigantic. If we were under enemy attack at 4 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon the Army has no special program of training to 
cooperate with the civilians, and, more important than that, to meet 
the problem of functioning as an Army. I just cannot imagine any- 
thing more important than that, and certainly I would guess one way 
to approach it would be to set up some kind of a school like you are 
setting up other schools. 

You have programs here that are traditional to the Army. In my 
opinion many of them are not nearly as important as this great prob- 
lem that the Army will have to face. It will not be an Air Force 
or Navy problem. You are ground people. I am talking about the 
ground. And it will be your problem. 

Well, I guess we will talk about it next year again. I have been 
talking about it for 2 years and nothing has happened. 

Well, all right. I just wonder who will do something about it 
sometime. Is that Defense or Army or who will do it? Is anybody 
at the Defense level interested in this ? 

General Uruam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know I asked Mr. Wilson about it and he said he had 
a commission of topflight people looking into the problem now. That 
is good. I donot say that satirically. That is good. 

General Upnam. I might add we are looking at it also, very se- 
riously. 

Mr. Frioop. But I want the Army to direct considerable attention 
to this problem as an Army problem for the purpose of functioning 
asan Army. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. You see signs, of course, on different highways that in 
case of an enemy attack this will be a defense highway, but that means 
nothing at all. It is all right, but you and I know the sign will not 
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be there after the first crowd goes by. You will not keep people off 
the highways by putting up a sign and saying verboten. That is 
nonsense. 

General Upuam. May I make a statement off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fitoop. Why do you not put that on the record ? 

General Uruam. We have completed just recently a 6-month study 
on the problem of civil defense. We have had 3 or 4 officers in our 
planning section doing nothing but work on that study. We hope 
that out of this study will come many benefits along this line, both to 
ourselves and to the civil-defense people. 

Mr. Froop. I am glad to hear that. That is exactly what I mean. 
I hope this is made a major Army problem. You understand that in 
addition to cooperating with the civilians I am talking about the mili- 
tary operation itself. You cannot let civilian problems get in the 
way of military operations. 

General UpuHam. We understand that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How firm are you in your dates of these various exercises ? 

General Urnam. They are estimates. I would say they are reason- 
ably firm but they may have to be changed to some extent depending 
on how the troops become available and soon. Most of these are about 
a year away. 

DESERT ROCK 


Mr. Forp. Specifically, how firm is Desert Rock ? 

General Uruam. Desert Rock is probably not as firm as some of 
the others because it depends on the AEC. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in the hearings of last year it was listed as one 
of the exercises and General Adams, I am sure in good faith, said at 
that time that the various exercises were current. I suppose the exer- 
cise listed on page 672 of the hearings of last year designated Desert 
Rock VII is the same one we are talking about here ? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Lawrence. Our Desert Rock exercises depend on whether 
the Atomic Energy Commission fire shots. If they do, we take advan- 
tage of those shots. We have to plan 15 or 16 months in advance. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. I notice the cost of that exercise has gone up from $1 
million to $1.5 million. 

General UpHam. That must be because more people are going to 
participate than were anticipated last year. 

Mr. Forp. Can you check that and put a justification in the record 
for the increase ? 

General Urpuam. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


COST OF DESERT ROCK VII 


The following factors influence the increased cost of Desert Rock VII: 

(a) The initial estimate of $1 million for Desert Rock VII as submitted in 
the fiscal year 1956 congressional budget was based on a participation of 6,000 
including 1,300 observers. This estimate was made prior to the completion of 
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Desert Rock VI (held in fiscal year 1955) and necessarily without benefit of 
experience factors gained in the exercise. The actual cost of Desert Rock VI was 
approximately $1,240,000. These actual cost data were used in estimating the 
fund requirement for Desert Rock VII. 

(b) The planned Army participation for Desert Rock VII is 6,000 of which 
5,000 will be individual observers. This change in ratio of personnel partici- 
pating as individuals in relation to those participating as a member of a troop 
unit, explain the increase cost estimate of Desert Rock VII in comparison to the 
actual costs of Desert Rock VI. 


Mr. Forp. What happened to the $1 million which was made avail- 
able last year ostensibly for Desert Rock that was not held? 
Colonel AnseL. That was reprogramed to support Sagebrush. 


STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 DIRECTED EXERCISES 


Mr. Forp. Were all the other listed exercise. for fiscal year 1956 
completed, or will they be completed by the end of this fiscal year? 

Colonel Lawrence. Yes, sir. All of them other than that one should 
be completed this year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you for the record itemize that situation, taking the 
list that was submitted for the committee’s benefit on page 672 of last 
year’s hearings ? 

General Upnam. And show when they were completed? 

Mr. Forp. When they were or will be completed. 

General Upuam. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Status of fiscal year 1956 Department of the Army directed exercises 


Fiscal year 1956 


Arctic indoctrination 
Sagebrush 

Deep Freeze 

Hich Seas 

Desert Rock VII 

Ice Cap_- 

Logex 1956 

CPX’s. 

Moose Horn 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Remarks 


To be completed Mar. 31, 1956. 

Completed. 

Name changed to Lode Star. To be completed June 30, 1956, 
To be completed May 20, 1956. 

Canceled because of change in AEC program. 


| Name changed to Arctic Nicht. To be completed Mar. 20, 1956 


To be completed May 5, 1956. 
9 to be completed by June 30; 1 to be completed Oct. 3, 1954. 
An added arctic exercise. Completed. 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk to a couple air arm 


warrant officers. 


General Lawron. Air arm warrant officers ? 
Mr. Froop. Yes, some day. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Locat CoMMAND AND TECHNICAL SERVICE EXERCISES 


Project or subproject : 


\oro 


Direct obligations 


2252 Local command and technical service exercises : 


Actual, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956___- 


cr ata ___--__ $8, 563, 688 
3, 325, 400 


Estimate, fiscal year 1957 eT ReNeT 4, 030, 000 
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Mr. Ritxy. General Lawton, will you present the next project ? 

General Lawton. The next ‘project Is 2252, “Local command and 
technical service exercises.” 

General Urpnam. I would like to point out that we have an increase 
of approximately $1 million over 1956 for this program. The reason 
for that increase is that SHAPE wanted to have United States Army 
participation in one of their exercises overseas and it amounted to 
about $705,000. I just heard yesterday that they are not going to 
run it to that extent now but that our Army overseas would like, if 
possible, to get the same amount of money to substitute some exercises 
they will run in place of it. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any information as to what those exercises 
will be? 

General Urnam. On page 160 of the justifications there is a state- 
ment that “The increase of approximately $705,000 is required to 
support United States Army participation in a SHAPE directed 
exercise.” That. was to have been a combined field exercise involving 

ATO forces. Because of the high cost the exercise was abandone dd, 
and it was decided to replace it with a command post type exercise, 
that is, where they have the headquarters and no troops. ‘To compen- 
sate for the loss of training in the SHAPE exercise, the United States 
Army overseas will conduct two training exercises. The balance of 
the amount not used for the CPX—the code name is “Match Amical”- 
$664,000, will be used to defray in part the cost of the 2 exercises. In 
other words, they would like to take the balance and use it there. 

Mr. Froop. This looks to me as if the Army, in its classical way, 
hated to see this money come back here, and when they saw thev had 
$705,000 that could not be used. somebody said, “That is not right; 
$705,000 of good American dollars will fly back across the ocean. 
I want somebody back here at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning with 7 
different plans to use this money.” 

Ts this program necessary? Any program is good. I think any 
Army-training program is a good idea, but why do they not just skip 
this one? 

General Upnam. If they had had the SHAPE exercise they would 
have had the value of that. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. Here was an idea; a good idea. For 
a lot of reasons it was abandoned. So why do they not abandon the 
$705,000? : 

General UpnHam. We think the troops still should be trained. 

Mr. Froop. I am for that, but better judgment decided it cost too 
much money, so the thing was abandoned. Why did not you aban- 
don it? 

General Urnam. We would like to substitute two other exercises 
for it. 

Mr. Froop. You have stated the question. That is no answer. 
You would like to substitute for it two other things. Why? 

General Upnam. For the training value. 

Mr. Froop. You did not have them arranged for in the first place? 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. Under the SHAPE plan they would 
be in an exercise. When the SHAPE exercise was canceled, our 
troops will not participate in an exercise. 
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Mr. Fioop. They will not participate anyway. What you are 
proposing is on a command level; no troops. 

General Urnam. Headquarters. 

Mr. Fioop. And this was to be a troop operation ? 

General UpHam. Originally. 

Mr. Fioop. And it was abandoned as a troop operation. Of course 
the training at the command level is nice, but that is not as important 
as training the troops. 

General UpHam. My guess is they saw where they had this SHAPE 
exercise coming so they did not put in for the two exercises they are 
now asking for. 

Mr. Frcop. I think you will win this argument but it strikes me that 
this is a perfect example where a program was abandoned for per- 
fectly sound reasons, but they just could not see that money get away 
and they came up with an idea of substituting two other things for it. 

Colonel Anset. May I speak off the record ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is it fair to assume, General Upham, that if this in- 
ability of other NATO nations to participate in this operation had 
been known to United States Army, Europe, at the time their budget 
was prepared, that United States Army, Europe, would have re- 
quested additional funds to conduct their own exercise? 

General UpHam. Yes, sir; I think that is a very fair assumption. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I failed to ask at an earlier point when 
we were discussing the problems under subproject 2251 that a similar 
chart to the one on page 672 of last year’s hearings be included in this 
year’s hearings. 

(The matter referred to appears on page 588.) 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to have for the record under 
project 2252 a chart such as the one set forth on pages 158 and 159. 
That will provide us with some means of seeing if you did go through 
with these projects when the hearings are held next year. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides funds for support of local field exercises to include 
service practice firing conducted as directed by Army area and theater com- 
manders in order to maintain combat effectiveness of units. It includes funds 
for 6 Army areas, 6 overseas commands, and the Antiaircraft Command. 

Typical of the exercises included herein are CPX’s, movement of tank bat- 
talion personnel to firing ranges, movement of active Army AA onsite units 
to practice firing ranges, movement of personnel of SAM battalions to White 
Sands for annual firings, RCT tactical exercises, airdrop exercises, and many 
varied battalion problems. Most exercises include participation by service 
support units and thus constitute excellent dress rehearsals for the larger DA 
directed exercises on division and higher level. Army training programs pro- 
vide for the last 5 weeks of the 38-week unit training cycle to be devoted to 
field exercises as a means of perfecting teamwork. Likewise, field exercises 
are a prescribed feature of postcycle training and are essential in the de- 
velopment of a combat-ready unit. 
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Workload data and cost factors 


| 
| | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








Agency | 1985 | 1988 | (1987 

Transportation. .................... 58 AER ESS Ne) et Se $6, 700 | Sse 
Se I SF nods ch dbndcda cbs dddde Hteenendowne 545, 804 | 1, 246, 000 $1, 228, 000 
ea cn palpilemosaambe 44,018 44, 000 | 44, 000 
M55. 55 echt bbins adudddedandindedduewncsdendsacais | 320, 603 | 321, 000 320, 000 
FREE BE s sencmnmeuanyacoseseneseupnes vnthaae- nye habinaines 6, 759 | 52, 000 | 50, 000 
ET A oc uke ewtadudsmaackne ech nage tes Gack em ck eaeae 26, 386 | 26, 000 26, 000 
ae 204, 470 | 204, 000 204, 000 
Soe Be alerts Shinncaganies 319, 883 | 319, 000 319, 000 
Rae ih ded deb cd dalacdobbaseeksadaibescieees 38, 042 | 38. 000 35, 000 
ee 31, 065 398, 000 400, 000 
RS hs once cphcadcuchcs bensucrele dene saduaubobea sated 1, 815, 856 | 461, 400 1, 200, 000 
I Nk tte ahd sated, bibataiehh ols mas 55, 112 | 55. 000 | 55, 000 
FE ncn vccnds dpcnadewawnba iisetantwesdcaseenaced 11, 840 12, 000 | 12, 000 
WC inicndakshwaccawdisadsddads vadadh biviians cnacbiasde | 137, 150 137, 000 | 137, 000 

an bdbd a cde aochen et thi die bed cdddidiveas atten | 3, 563, 688 | 3, 325, 400 4, 030, 000 

| | 
EXPLANATION 


Fund requirement of $4,030,000 in fiscal year 1957 includes provision for train- 
ing as follows: 


Exercise, type, location, 


and date Purpose Participation 


Tactical command-post exercises | To provide training for commanders | Hq of the following: 


Zone of Interior armies: and staffs in tactical, intelligence, | 1. Maneuver director. 
First Army, January 1957. and logistical operations under as- 2. Zone of Interior armies 
Second Army, November sumed conditions of extensive (field army). 

1956. atomic, CBR, and electronic war- 3. Active corps and divi- 
Third Army, March 1957. fare capability of both friendly and sions assigned to the 
Fifth Army, February 1957. enemy forces. Army and their Artil- 

To provide a means for schooling offi- | lery headquarters. 
cers both active and Reserve, in 4. Reserve and National 
new concepts tactics, organizations, Guard divisions when 
and techniques as adopted by the | available. 
Army. 5. Regiments, groups, lo- 


gistics commands and 
provisional units as re- 


quired. 
Special training exercises: Personnel and units normally partici- | Selected units. 
Sixth Army: September- pating in Sixth Army command- | 
October 1956. post exercises will participate in Ex- 


ercise Rocky Shoals. | 
Plans command-post exercises | To provide a vehicle for testing cur- | Same as _ tactical command- 
Zone of Interior armies: rent Army plans and training com- post exercises Zone of Interior 

Second Army, June 1957 manders and staffs in their duties armies. 
Fourth Army, December pertinent thereto. 
1956. 











The increase of approximately $705,000 is required to support United States 
Army participation in a SHAPE-directed command-post exercise and USAREUR 
field-training exercises (corps size). 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Troor Test EXERCISES 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
2253 Troop test exercises: 


CUE.” CE ET RO i i be kids cmt amals $4, 502, 680_ 
END EOE WRI oki bie de cnnemeincansn 7, 644, 060 
pS ES EE I ee 6, 780, 000 


Mr. Ritxy. Go to the next project, General. 

General UrHam. The next project is 2253, “Troop test exercises.” 

This project provides for costs over and above normal training costs 
for conducting tests prescribed by the Department of the Army and 
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the Commanding General, Continental Army Command. They pro- 
vide essential data for use in several stages of the development of ma- 
terial, doctrine, and organization, and some tests provide factual data 
for use in originating and developing new tactics or organization. 
Other tests provide the means to determine the combat suit: ibility of 
new items of equipment. There are three types of troop tests: 

(a) Tactical troop test: Conducted to test and evaluate new organ- 
izational and doctrinal concepts in which no new equipment is in- 
volved. 

(6) Materiel troop test: A test conducted to extend the findings of 
the service test to group or team operational characteristics in which 
no new tactics or techniques are involved, in order to determine how 
~ to integrate the equipment and weapons into the Army. 

c) Combined troop test: A test in which new equipment and new 
ox trine and organization are tested simultaneously. 

This subproject further provides for troop tests of prototype 
electronic warfare systems, prototype battlefield surveillance systems, 
prototype communications and navigational systems for Army air- 
craft operations and prototype grid or area communications system. 
These tests will establish doctrine for the use of such communications 
and electronic systems by the Army in the field and organization and 
training of new type units. 

I have here Colonel Joslin, from the Signal Corps, who would like 
to explain to you a bit about these tests that we have been conducting at 
Fort Huachuca. 

Mr. Ritey. Your requirement for 1957 is slightly less than it was for 
1956. Why is that? 

Colonel Ansev. That is because we will not have a troop test in the 
fiscal year 1957 equivalent in size and scope to the troop test, “Blue 
Bolt II” which was held in connection with exercise “Sagebrush” but 
funded under a separate subproject. 

Mr. Ritey. This was a part of exercise “Sagebrush” and you will 
not have a similar exercise in 1957 ? 

Colonel Ansev. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirey. All right, now, will you tell us just what you propose 
to use these funds for? 

General Upram. $4,499,000 is to be used for the tests at Fort Hua- 
chuca at the Army electronic proving ground. 

I have Colonel Joslin here who would like to explain that to you. 

Colonel Jostin. Sir, the impact of atomic retaliation in warfare has 
changed the picture very greatly because the commander in the field 
will have to maintain troops in widely dispersed areas, dispersed in 
smaller units than previously and we have had to take a look at that 
situation as it affects the Army communications system. We have four 
communications electronic systems being tested. 

One is Army aircraft traffic control and navigational systems test 
for tactical control of Army aircraft. We will continue to test differ- 
ent systems. It has to be a highly mobile system because the Army air- 
craft will have to operate out of fields which are reasonably new or 
under construction. The second is a battlefield or area surveillance 
system which will give us the ability, we hope, to look deeper into the 
enemy part of the country to see what they are doing and how they 
are dispersed. 


Mr. Froop. How far back? 





Colonel Jostrn. Two hundred miles, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are going to do drone intelligence back 200 miles? 

Colonel Jostin. Our entire battle area surveillance system will al- 
low us, by electronic and other means to look at least 200 miles behind 
the lines of the enemy. 

Mr. F Loop. I know in the development of modern atomic warfare 
that it is going to be necessary to increase the depth of your intelligence 
insofar as guiding guided missiles are concerned and in attacking 
troop concentrations. Why 200 miles? Will not 50 miles do? 

Colonel Jostin. No, sir; we do not think it will. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean that if the Army is going to have an “Honest 
John” missile which has a flight of 150 miles, you have to see that far? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You are not talking about counterintelligence now. 
You are talking about drone intelligence. 

Colonel Jostin. We are talking about all the information picked up 
by the battle area surveillance system. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that drone intelligence all-weather ¢ 

Colonel Jostin, The drones that they are flying now are the stand- 
ard drones which have been used for several years. We hope that 
these tests which we are conducting will indicate what changes are 
needed in those drones. 

Mr. Fioop. My question is, will the drone intelligence be all- 
weather intelligence; will it be bad weather, as well? 

Colonel Jostin. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Fioop. Infrared ? 

Colonel Jost1n. Infrared; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Anything else? 

Colonel Jostrny. These classified charts, I believe, would help to ex- 
plain this system test. 

Mr. Forp. Is this development the result of Project Michigan? 

Colonel Jostin. That is part of it, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Should this be off the record, Colonel ? 

Colonel Jostin. Yes, sir; it should be off the record; it is confiden- 
tial. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. Back on the record. 

Colonel Jostin. The fourth system to be tested at Fort Huachuca is 
the area or grid communication system which was developed to pre- 
vent our communications from being knocked out by an atomic 
weapon. 

This system was tested in Operation Sagebrush. That equipment is 
now available. It will be tested during the next 3 years to determine 
the 1960 system. 

Mr. Ritey. Where are you stationed, Colonel ? 

Colonel Jostinx. In the Pentagon, Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

Mr. Ritey. In the Pentagon ? 

Colonel Jostin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Are these exercises in conjunction with this same pro- 
gram, General? ' 

General Urnam. This test program that Colonel Joslin has been 
telling you about is at the Electronic Proving Ground at Fort Hua- 

76295—56-——39 
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chuca. 


for w hich we ask a total of $2,281,000. 
Mr. Ritry. Mr. Flood, do you ‘have any further questions? 


Mr. Fioop. No. 
Mr. Riiry. Mr. Ford? 


There are 47 other tests listed which are to be done armywide 


Mr. Forp. Could we have a list of these tests by name in the record ? 
I do not believe you want to include some of the descriptive material 


in the record. 
Mr. Rey. 


By names and the estimated amounts, 


Mr. Forp. Yes, by names and the estimated amounts, and when the 


same will be conducted. 
General Urnam. All right, sir. 


(T The matter r referred to is as follows: ) 


Name of troop test 


Jump light 

River crossing 

Cross-country mobility- 

Tactical application of searc hlights___- 
Long-range ‘erial reconnaissance 
Overwater ferrying of Army aircraft. 
Air-launched missiles 


Army aircraft battle eld surveillance 

Tactical operation of transport aviation units under 
adverse conditions of visibility and weather. 

Tactieal.employment of infrared devices : 

and organizational concepts for the 1960 


Tactical 
Army. 

Inteerited intelligence system. 

Extension of ground reconnaissance over 
lines, 

Aerial reconnaissance support battalion 

All-purpose machinegun 

Infantry unit tactics -- 

Mechanical mule tactics- 

Tactical marksmanship. 

Aerial resupply of an Infantry bs att alion - 


Aerial movement of an Infantry batt: slion by heli- | 


copter. 
Defence against atomic weapons 
Battalion antitank weapons system - 
1-shot expen lable flamethrowors_.- 
Armor tactics in atomic attack 
Armor: tacties in CBR attack -. 
Aerial resupply of armo: in exploitation phe ase _- 
Flamethrower with 59 vehicle, armored utility .- 
Carrier, mortar, 4.2-inch, T84._____-- J 
Assa Alt. brid ein i: 


Heavy tank bi attelion _____- 

Semimnobile Nike battalion __ 

Comhat Zone damage control 

Status of CBP training._.___-- 

Eugineer ass: ault equipment -__- 

Special denotitions 

Airhead girfield construction . _- 

Surgica! hosnital, mohile, Army or field hos pital. 
Capahility of FA grid communications system 


Suscepti’ ility of multichannel radio relay equipment | 


to interference. 
Air-ground si~nal communication. 


Armored division grid system of communic cations - on 


Orveanizatiynal concepts of TC support units 
Arctie overland transportation support - 
Army electronic proving ground tests 


Total * 


Approximate target dates ! 


October 1956 to March 1957- 
September to October 1956_- 


| December 1956 to January 1957- 


May to June 1957-_-.- 


September 1956 through June 1957 


July to December 1956___ 
January to June 1957 ; 
July to December 1956. -_ - 
January to June 1957 


October 1956___ 


April to June 1957 
enemy | 


do. 


do. 


| Fiscal year 1957_- 


do. 
ose. 
ee. 
do. 
00. 


rence 


..do. 
do 
.do 
40.i.. 
April to June 1957. 


|. Fiscal year 1957 


.do 


Apri! to June 1957___- 


Fiscal vear 1957 
April to June 1957_____.__.__- 
Fiscal year 1957 


..| April to June 1957_. 
| July to December 1956. - - 


April to June 1957_____- 


‘January t to March 1957 


April to June 1957- 
Fiscal year 1957 


April to June 1957. Se ie eae 
Jannary to March 1957_-- 
Fiscal year 1957 





Estimated cost 


$1, 500, 000 
22, 000 
12, 000 
27,000 
50, 000 
35, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 
30, 000 


25, 000 





1In certain cases, especially in tests involving new items of equipment, it has not been 
feasible to identify the approximate date of test, because of uncertainty as to the time 


the equipment will become available. 


In such. cases, the simple designation “fiscal year 


1957" has been utilized to indicate that while the test will take place during the fiscal 
year, that a more specific time cannot be furnished. 


2 No funds required. 


%Excludes 3 troop tests listed in budget justifications (totaling $9,700 in cost). Re- 
quirements for these tests were withdrawn because of cancellation of Exercise Rocky 


Shoals. 


See testimony concerning subproject 2251. 
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Mr. Forp. How firm are you in the availability of equipment to con- 
duct all these tests? 

Colonel Jostin. A large part of this equipment is equipment which 
is on the shelf now. 

For instance the radars Il mentioned. They are radars that are in 
production. 

1t we find that this particular item is part of the system we want and 
it is decided that we need it, we can go into production very shortly. 

We have several contracts at Huachuca with various firms who 
manufacture this type equipment, who are actually out there working 
on the system tests along with the soldiers testing the equipment in 
order to get ideas for the development of it and changes in the equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. You are confident, from the point of view of equipment, 
that all of these tests can be conducted in the fiscal year 195¢ ¢ 

Colonel Josirn. Yes, sir. 

There are other tests going on in Huachuca, which are primarily 
user tests, directed by Continental Army Command and conducted 
by the Signal Corps. These are not the only tests we are doing but 
they make up the bulk of our work at Fort Huachuca. 

General UrHam. Could { point out one more thing ¢ 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

General UpHam. You may remember we had exercise Rocky Shoals 
which we withdrew. We had three tests which were scheduled to go 
with that exercise. Since we are not conducting the exercise, we prob- 
ably will not have the tests, and I think 1 should probably withdraw 
those, too. 

Mr. Ritry. All right, if you name them. 

General UpHam. Yes, I can name them. 

Mr. Ruiter. I would like to have you refer to page 167, “Military 
intelligence units,” in support of an amphibious exercise. 

General Upuam. That was to be in conjunction with Rocky Shoals. 

Mr. Forpv. Would it not be well to list what would be withdrawn? 

General Urnam. It is $4,700 for that one. 

The next one is “Army landing force in joint amphibious opera- 
tions” on page 168. The amount is $2,500. 

The last one is on page 172, “Shore party support of amphibious 
operations.” 

Mr. Ritey. That is $2,500? 

General Urpnam. Yes, sir, $2,500. 

Mr. Ritey. All right; thank you. 

Are there any further questions / 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Trarnrinec Fitms 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2262 Training films: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955___ hie ss tes nist iccinn at O 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 3, 979, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_..______________ ( Supereteere 3 she . 4,020, 000 


Mr. Ritey. The next subproject will be 2262. 

General UrHam. Yes, sir, 2262, “Training films.” 

This subproject provides for the cost of production, distribution, 
and processing of training films and film strips. The subproject also 
provides for the operation of the Army motion-picture depository, 
including photographic coverage of maneuvers and field exercises. 

Additional funds of $41,000 ‘required 3 in fiscal year 1957 over 1956 
are to cover costs for additional 8 by 10 transparencies for Army 
use. 

We showed those to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. On the machine? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir. 

These are not the ones that move, but the other ones. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, I understand. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirry. Is this the first year you have had that particular 
visual training program ? 

Colonel Ansex. This is an increase. We had $139,000 last year 
and for the fiscal year 1957 we are proposing $180,000. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you find this program very effective ? 

Colonel Anse. We do. 

As the items are developed at various places, either at the Navy 
Special Devices Center, schools, or other installations, then they are 
standardized and produced at the Signal Corps Pictorial Center. 

Mr. Forp. There seems to be quite a variation in what you forecast 
you would use in 1956 and what you are apparently using in the 
fiscal year 1956. 

«bast year in the justifications you estimated you would obligate 

5,452,000. You now say in the fiscal year 1956 you will obligate 
a 0, 

Colonel Ansex. Yes, the training film program was reanalyzed 
and an effort was made to produce more of the low cost type train- 
ing film to get away from the more extravagant type of production. 
This reanaly sis of the entire program resulted in reducing require- 
ments in this area. As you will note, these reduced requirements 
have also been carried into the fiscal year 1957. It is a result of the 
reevaluation of the training film program. 

Mr. Forp. May we have for the record a chart similar to the one 
included on page 696 of last year’s hearings ? 

Colonel Anse. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Forp. Last year we got into some discussion about the use of 
colored films. What is the feeling of the Army today on colored 
films? 

Mr. Herz. The discussion last year referred mostly to the processing 
of the films. While there has been no improvement in the speed of 
processing the original negatives, there has been an appreciable im- 
provement. namely, 15 percent, in the speed of turning out the release 
prints. The SCPC, the Signal Corps Photographic Center, reports 
this is dne largely to a conversion to more stable and predictable color 
films. So we are doing better in the processing time on colored films, 
sir. 

Colonel Ansev. In this connection I would like to point out that 
the cost of colored prints is about four times that of black and white. 
We do not go to a color film simply for the purpose of having color, 
only when the color will better portray the subject matter being 
taucht. 

For example, the mixing of certain fuels such as napalm or in the 
case of Surgeon General films where we depict certain wounds. The 
Surgeon General will use color films for certain types of operations 
where it is necessary to add life to the training film. It is used only 
when a need exists and not used simply to glamorize the film, so to 
speak. 

TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2263 Training publications: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 2, 675, 167 
Estimate, fiscal ves 956 , 500, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957- 


WorkKLoAD Data AND Cost Factors 


Com aameend. fund requirements 


Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 
siscentilakatiamelibalactace a a itl jain -——_———— 
> nn arson: | ais | Po « 
Personal Total Personal | Total | Person al 
services services | Services 


| 


Total 


DA Printing Plant $1, 297. 759 $995. 000 $989, 000 = 
Signal Corns Publications Agenev 1, 498, 102 $1, 335,936 |1, 481,000 |$1, 441, 000 |1, 470, 000 |S1, 411, 000 
Contractnal procurement of training 

publications ________- 59, 396 24, 000 20, 000 


‘ 


ot oo 2, 675, 167 | 1,335,936 2, 500, 000 1, 441, 000 2, 470.000 | 1, 411,000 


Mr. Rizr. We will take up the next project, 2263, “Training pub- 
lications.” 

General Urnam. There will bea slight decrease over last year. This 
subproject provides for the cost of printing at Government printing 
plants and is to cover costs of printing training manuals relative to 
tactics and techniques, printing firing tables, ballistic data, Army 
training programs, Army training tests, program of instructions, in- 
structor film and film strip references, printing of new and revised 
graphic training devices and training charts; and procurement of 
Army extension course material including lesson material and special 
texts which require printing by or through the Government Printing 


Office. 
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_Mr. Ruy. I notice in the testimony of last year that General 
Adams testified you were behind in your training publication field. 
What is the status of it now ? 

Mr. Herz. I do not know that in detail. I have the impression they 
are reducing the backlog, though they have not succeeded in elim- 
inating it. 

Mr. Ritey. You are cutting down on the fund. I wonder how you 
reconcile that if you were behind last year. 

Mr. Herz. With your permission, we will insert something in the 
record on that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

During fiscal year 1956, the backlog of training publications awaiting printing 
referred to during last year’s hearings, has been substantially reduced. Also, 
the estimated increase was based, in part, from the expectation that the results 
of Follow me, Blue bolt, and other exercises and tests, would require extensive 
changes to training publications during fical year 1956. It is now evident that 
the delay in the completion and evaluation of these tests decreased the publica- 
tion load in fiscal year 1956. 

Because the additional load did not develop as anticipated, it was possible 
to make substantial inroads on other more routine training publications then 
awaiting printing. Therefore, the status of training publications is that no 
backlog of any significance exists. It should be noted, however, that from a long- 
range point of view, increased requirements must be anticipated in this sub- 
project in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, to accomplish revisions of field manuals and 
other publications necessitated by changes in organization, tactics, doctrine, and 
equipment arising from a complete evaluation of exercises and tests referred to 
above. 

Mr. Forp. Is my recollection in error that this is the Army printing 
plant that was going to be closed ? 

General Urnam. This was the Government printing plant. This 
is printing sent over to them. 

Mr. Forp. There was some mention in the justifications about Fort 
Monmouth. 

General Upnam. There is a Signal Corps Publication Agency ap- 
pearing on page 191, paragraph 2. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Connected with the Signal Corps Publications Agency for administration and 
supervision is the Fort Monmouth Army Field Printing Plant. The mission of 
this plant is to supply printing, binding, and duplicating facilities for Fort 
Monmouth organizations and for certain other Signal Corps agencies located 
elsewhere. The workload is composed largely of printing for the Signal School 
and for the office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

Mr. Forp. This committee had before it not too long ago a request 
by the Department of Defense to close out a substantial part of the 
Army printing plant. It was my recollection it was at Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

General Lawton. At Governors Island in New York. It was under 
the recruiting program for the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. If it was a good idea to close that one out, why is it not a 
good idea to close this one out? 

General UpnaAm. They have a lot of printine to do there for the 
technical manuals and the documents that the Signal Corps puts out. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a different tvpe of printing? Is it a type of print- 
ing that can best be done by a Government office rather than a civilian 
printing establishment ? 

General Upnam. I believe io. 
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General Lawron. It is a different type printing. This is printing 
of manuals and documents whereas the other was printing for the 
recruiting program—posters and material of that nature. When we 
have Mr. Phillips up to discuss the entire printing program I will 
have him expand on that aspect of it. 

Mr. Forp. All you get is the bill for the publication ? 

General Urnam. For the training. 


Army Servicer Scnooris, Temporary Duty Traver (Excerpt Mepicatr) 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 
2271 Army service school (except medical) : 


PAO INE ON I ict ca rcs iat tone schdess sage metaan $7, 296, 430 
Sr Une: NNO UNIO, sist cl da cepencaicmcasiamenieb ett 12, 658, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957__-______ dca, tai ia tacaiia hla mclechi an 13, 700, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides funds for the temporary duty travel and per diem 
allowances required to send military personel to Army service schools, excluding 
TDY to medical schools, which is carried in another budget program, but in- 
cluding school TDY costs in connection with PCS. Army service schools to 
which these funds apply include the Command and General Staff College, com- 
bat arms schools, technical service schools, administrative service schools and 
language schools. 

The fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 figures shown include comparative 
transfers from MPA of $3,791,600 and $6,750,000 respectively. Additional com- 
parative transfer for TDY costs en route PCS is reflected under P2272. 


WorKLOAD Data AND Cost Factors 


1. Loads (excludes students attending long courses of instruction) 





Officer Enlisted Officer Enlisted 





trips trips weeks weeks 
CONARC schools 15, 36 16, 569 126, 884 141, 549 
QM schools 275 | 1, 369 2,2 10, 880 
G-2 schools : | 1, 736 | 844 20, 832 10, 128 
= apenas | eonpesgueennetnansenSeSNERSeS fl eae —- — 
Total F os nani 17, 317 18, 773 149, 916 162, 557 
Add newly commissioned officers in TDY status 12, 702 0 | 158, 032 | 0 
Revised loads_. palit oA tee So eee Loe 30, 019 18, 773 307, 948 162, 557 
48, 792 


2. Basis of estimates 


(a) Average round trip mileage of 1,600 miles for 28,872 (S80 percent of 17,317 
and 18,773) students who will return to parent units after training, at the rate 
of 5 cents per mile. 

(b) Average one-way mileage of 800 miles for 7,218 students (20 percent of 
17,317 and 18,773) who will attend school en route to a new permanent station, 
plus 12,702 newly commissioned officers all of whom are in that status, for a 
total of 19,920 students at the rate of 5 cents per mile. 

(c) Average travel per diem of 2 days for students described in (a) above, 
and 1 day for students described in (b) above, at the rate of $10.50 per day. 
That rate is based on the fact that some of the days will be paid at a $12 rate, 
and some ata $9 rate. The median has therefore been used. 

(d) Officer per diem while at school : $4 per day. 

(e) Enlisted per diem while at school: $1 per day. 
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8. Estimate calculations 








(@) 28,872 trips (see par. 2 (a) ) X 1,600 miles________-_ man-miles__ 46, 195, 200 
19,920 trips (see par. 2 (b) ) X800 miles_______________ Rs Sinise 15, 936, 000 
See Sats see! AAT tes ae a do_____ 62, 131, 200 

x? $0.05 
a ae a a ae ol ta i $3, 106, 560 

(b) 28,872 trips (see par. 2 (a) ) X2 days_____..--____- man-days_- 57, 744 
19,020 tripe (nee gars 2:10) ). <1 Ge Fc nce as es Oise 19, 920 
FE ENN a ise ap cedccea esate Sn Sas eng bensene~ Gis. 77, 664 

x? $10. 50 

Sa $815, 472 

(c) 307,948 officer weeksX7 days_...._...____________ man-days.. 2, 155, 636 
x * $4. 00 

Psi cir a sch i es $8, 622, 544 

(@) IG2.577 enlisted weeks 7 days... man-days—._ 1, 137, 899 
<* $1. 00 

a a a al a a ed $1, 137, 899 

(e) Recapitulation: 

I i a ete $3, 106, 560 
UE NN a 815, 472 
I cit cearnepcgetcsia emtaapmmensiionanas 8, 622, 544 
Bem en NY CU i en en 1, 137, 899 

See rer NN i cs eats Deak cosas naaaaleacel °13, 682, 475 


1 $0.05 per man-mile. 

2 $10.50 per day. 

%$4. per diem. 

#$1. per diem. 

5 Round to $13,700,000. 


Mr. Ritey. We will proceed to the next item, 2271, Army Service 
School, TDY. 

General UrHam. I will ask Colonel Ansel to explain that. 

Mr. Ritey. There is a slight increase. 

General UpHam. Yes. 

Colonel AnseL. Yes. We have an increase here of $1,042,000. The 
reason for this increase is increased school loads. The reason for 
this figure being considerably higher than it was last year is that we 
are going to pay out of P-2200 funds TDY expenses for personnel 
who are attending short courses of instruction incident to permanent 
change of station, and also reflected in here are the increased per diem 
allowances authorized by change 36 of the joint travel regulations. 

Mr. Ritey. You are not sending any more men to school than you 
did before, are you? 

General Urnam. Approximately 1,400 more. 

Colonel Ansex. A 1,400 increase, but that does not necessarily mean 
all those 1,400 are temporary-duty students. But there is an increase 
in temporary-duty students. 

Mr. Forp. Again, comparing what the estimate was last year in 
the hearings, namelv, for fiscal year 1956, $4,025,000, with what is 
indicated on page 193 of the justifications, namely, $12,658,000, there 
is quite a difference. 
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Colonel Anset. Yes. On page 196 of our justifications there is an 
indicated comparative transfer of $6,750,000 from the appropriation, 
“Military pay, Army.” 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was indicated on page 711 
that the joint travel regulations would be identical, comparing fiseal 
year 1955 to fiscal year 1956. Was that changed subsequently ? 

Colonel AnsEt. The joint travel regulations were changed effective 
July 1, 1955, which authorized increased per diem at schools, enlisted 
men, from zero to $1 per day and officers from $1.65 to $4 per day. 

Mr. Forp. Is it anticipated that the same travel regulations will be 
in effect in the fiscal year 1957 that are currently in effect ? 

Colonel ANnseEL. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How did we get the impression last year in the hearings 
that the ones for fiscal year 1956 would be identical with those for 
fiscal year 1955? Did not the witnesses know this thing was in prog- 
ress ? 

Colonel Ansex. At that time we had no indication they were going 
to be increased. These increases were arrived at by a study which 
was made by the Joint Travel Committee, and they have the full 
authority to publish these changes. 

Mr. Forp. Did not they give your budget people the word that they 
were in process? 

Colonel ANnsEL. We.did not have the word. 

General Lawton. At the time we made up the. budget we had no 
idea that the increase was coming in. As an interservice committee, 
composed not only of the Army, Navy and the Air Force, but some of 
the other departments of Government 

Mr. Forp. I can imagine you might not have gotten the word at the 
time the budget was prepared, but by March or April, whenever these 
hearings were taking place, you would have thought that the word 
would trickle down. 

General Lawton. To the best of my knowledge, we did not get it 
until just before the first of the fiscal year. I will have to check that 
and let you know the exact date. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Change to joint travel regulations is dated July 1, 1955, and received by 
DCS OPS on July 10, 1955. 


Mr. Forp. Is there any way that we can help the word get around 
so that you are not put in an embarrassing situation? After all, 
Major Bess last year was quite firm in his statement. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Because of the situation created by this particular change to JTR’s, agreement 
has been reached that material changes will not be made in the future without 
first checking with the services and determining an effective date based on 
availability of funds. 

General Lawton. Yes, and I believe that he had every reason to be 
firm, as there was no indication that there would be increased costs 
in this area. 

Mr. Forp. It is a very substantial increase, and it is one you would 
have thought would have been communicated to responsible officers 
at the time they were making statements to a committee. 

Do you have any more assurance this year they are not going to 
cross you up? 
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General Lawton. There is nothing in the wind now to indicate that 
they are going to cross us up, but I can give the committee no assur- 
ance that sometime between now and the end of the next fiscal year 
a change could not take place in this program, 

Colonel ANsEL. These changes may go the other way and we may 
have more money than we need in this area. 

General Uruam. There is no indication of that either. 


Oruer Scuoois, Temporary Dury Travet (Excerpr Mepicar) 


Mr. Forp. I think that we ought to have the same comparable chart 
for the record that we had last year on page 711 of the record. 

Colonel ANnsEL. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :) 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


Subproject 2272, other school TDY (except medical) 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year pe Sasi te adlaorasecstsch cs cial achat ainsi tea le te a las -.. $2, 421, 106 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 ; 4. 032, 000 
Estimate, fiscal cone 1957 4, 9: 8, 000 


PURPCSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides funds for the travel and per diem allowances required 
to send military personnel to schools and school-type activities, other than Army 
service schools. Included in this category are training divisions and replacement 
training centers, overseas schools, schools of other services, Army area schools, 
and miscellaneous training activities. 


Workload data one cost puters 





1956 | 1957 


| 
Fise: a year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 


Continental armies. - -- ------ awed ; 7 . $1,217,817 | $2,028,095 | $2, 498, 905 
Overseas commands. -- sath aia teat vadeccas 738,679 | 1, 280, 163 1, 515, 737 
Tee’ nical and administrative serv ices-... a 205, 310 341, 914 | 421, 286 
Antisirecraft command - ----- . : . = 728 | 154, 426 | 190, 274 
USMA.. Se sera e ae a : 706 66, 125 | 81, 475 
Miscellaneous DA agencies | , Jefe aumento on 866 211, 277 | | 260, 323 


ts 2, 421, ~ 4,032,000 | 4, 968, 000 


; 1 ante school travel requirements, budgeted by Chief of Staff for nonoperating staff agencies at DA 
evel. 


Mr. Ritey. We will go to the next project, 2272. 

General Upnam. That is for the TDY travel for other schools. Es- 
sentially it is the same story. The reason for the increase is the 
same. 

Mr. Ritey. These are people you send to schools for short-term 
courses ¢ 

General Upnam. Yes. There will be approximately in this 
$4,968,000 that we are asking for, $210,000 to meet travel and per diem 
costs of 540 Army aviators attending courses of instruction in instru- 
ment flight training. 

Mr. Ritey. I notice that you have an estimate here of transporta- 
tion at a cost of 5 cents per mile. Is that figure used generally / 

General UpHam. That is the way we figured what money we would 
need. 
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Colonel Ansen, That is the authorized pay per mile for students 
that are traveling on a temporary-duty basis. 

Mr. Ritry. Does that cover their expenses all right? 

Colonel Ansrt. They also get a per diem while they travel. That 
varies somewhat as to locale and whether the man is on travel status 
or not. 

Unirep Scares Minirary AcADEMY 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2281 United States Military Academy: 


Actual, fiseal year 1955 $2, 887, 431 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_____~_ ; pe ee ee _ 8,079, 600 
metimate, fiscal year 1067... 2026-00. ccc.c. BSG 000 


Mr. Ritry. We will proceed to the next item, 2281, the United 
States Military Academy. 

General Upnam. We have a slight increase over 1955 and 1956 
which was due mainly to the pay raise for civilians. That is the 
primary reason for that. 

You will notice that we have an increase of about $270,000 for fiscal 
year 1956. That is for our plans for putting civilian waiters in the 
messhalls. We plan to do that over a 2-year period, about half of 
them in 1957 and half in 1958. 

Mr. Rizey. I noticed in one of the reports a couple of years ago 
that both the boys at the Naval Academy and at West Point were 
having some difficulty in getting by with their pay and allowances. 
Has that been increased in the last 2 or 3 years 

General Urnam. I think that it was incre: a last year. 

General Lawton. It was increased at the same time the pay of the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Force personnel was increased. 

Mr. Rizvy. Do any of you know whether or not that remedied the 
situation ? 

General Upnam. It did to some extent. 

Mr. Rinry. Is the pay and allowance of the West Point cadets 
sufficient to take care of their expenses? There is the question of 
overhead. The question arises as to whether the overhead charge con- 
sumed a good portion of the increased pay that was granted last year 
by the Congress. 

General Lawton, I would appreciate your putting into the record 
a statement showing the present situation at West Point and whether or 
not this matter can be adjusted so that the students up there will re- 
ceive more benefits from the increase Congress granted them than they 
are apparently receiving now. 

General Lawron. I will be glad to put a full story in the record of 
the effect of any increased overhead that may be applicable. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, WEST POINT CADETS 


(a) The enactment of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 authorized the pay of 
a cadet equal to 50 percent of the pay of a second lieutenant with less than 2 
years’ service, which resulted in an increase of approximately $250 per year. 
The intent of this increase was to provide compensatory relief for the increased 
expenses incurred by a cadet. 

(b) A review of costs, including overhead, of services chargeable to pay and 
allowances furnished to a cadet indicates that these charges have not increased 
since April 1955. 
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(c) Based on the present cost of goods and services provided the cadet, and 
present requirements for uniforms and accessories, the cadet’s pay and allow- 
ances are considered adequate to meet his expenses at the Academy. 


2. OVERHEAD CHARGES TO WEST POINT CADETS 


(a) For the purpose of responding to the above question concerning overhead, 
the terms “overhead” or “overhead costs” are defined as increases over and above 
the basic cost price of an item of goods or services expressed either as a per- 
centage markup or as a flat additional charge per item. 

(b) The only source of overhead costs to the cadets is the cadet sales store. 
This store provides required items of clothing and services, namely, (1) bar- 
bering, (2) pressing, (3) shoe repair, (4) clothing alteration and repair, (5) 
other services authorized and directed to be provided which includes the sale of 
uniforms, readymade and tailormade, and other items of clothing and personal 
equipment. 

(c) The cadet sales store, a quartermaster sales store, is an appropriated fund 
activity operated under authority of the act of August 7, 1876 (10 U. 8. C. 1067). 
The overhead charge at the cadet sales store is required by the act of June 30, 
1922 (10 U. S. C. 1231) which stipulates in general that recovery of all overhead 
costs to be determined and fixed by the Secretary of the Army will be made from 
organizations and individuals within the military service for sales of property 
and services. 

(d) Army Regulations 35-6660 implements the act of June 30, 1922, and applies 
uniformly armywide to all Quartermaster sales stores. This regulation requires 
collection of a straight 3-percent overhead charge on all sales and services ren- 
dered, the 3 percent having been established by the Secretary of the Army pur- 
suant to the act of June 30, 1922, as the amount attributable to armywide over- 
head costs. 

(e) As of April 1, 1955, the 3-percent overhead charge rate at the cadet sales 
store was in effect, and this rate had been in effect since August 1942. Since April 
1, 1955 (the effective date of the Career Incentive Act of 1955) there has been 
neither an increase nor decrease in the overhead rate and as of this time (March 
1956) no change in the overhead rate is contemplated. 

(f) Since April 1, 1955, there has been no material change in prices charged 
cadets for necessities such as subsistence and those furnishings and services 
provided by the cadet sales store. Prices for uniforms have not changed while 
prices on some low-cost items have been lowered slightly. 


Mr. Fioop. Our purpose is not to pamper or spoil these boys. We 
do not want to do that. They do not want us to do it. You know 
what I mean. If we can help them out a bit and help them to have 
an extra dollar now and then, that is all everyone has in mind, inelud- 
ing the cadets. 

General Lawton. They were having a very difficult time prior to 
the pay increase that they received under the last Pay Adjustment 
Act. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been up there. You have been around. You 
have ason up there. Take a look at it and let us know. Never mind 
what the commandant says. Let us have the benefit of vour experi- 
ence. You are on the side of the angels here. 


VACANCIES AT ACADEMY 


The papers are carrying the annual story about the difliculty of 
getting cadets for the regiments. Very recently the figure has been 
as high as 500 that they could not get; that this next class will be 
500 cadets short because there are no applicants for the job and the 
situation is so bad, so this story went on to say—and it was in the 
New York Times, I believe—that the commandant may be called upon 
to fill these vacancies from alternates in cases where the alternate 
and the principal passes and the principal is named. There is 
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going to be such a shortage that the commandant may be called upon 
to fill the vacancies from qualified alternates and go on from there. 

Now, this has peen coming up every year for the last few years, 
and yet if a Member of Congress gets in touch with the West Point 
office here at the Pentagon and says, “I have before me a story which 
says that you cannot get cadets for the regiment at West Point; I 
have 36 that I would like to name,” you will ¢ get word back they never 
saw the story and do not know what you are talking about, and it is 
not true. 

I have seen the same story for the last 2 or 3 years. What about it? 

General Uriam. I saw the story also. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure you did. Is it the same fellow writing his annual 
story but changing the date, or are you having trouble getting cadets 
for the regiment ? 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you: I have ample numbers, more than 
I can take care of, 

Mr. Fioop. So do many Members of Congress. 

Mr. Rinry. I have a great deal of difficulty selecting mine, I have 
so many applicants, and many are good boys. 

Mr. Fioop. The figure was 500. I want to know the story. 

General Urnam. I think that figure is in error. I would have to 
check that. 

Mr. Fioop. If it is 100, I want to know. 

General Urnam. I can find that out and put it in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I am certainly opposed to the commandant or anyone 
else naming 500 of somebody’s alternates because he cannot get them 
through channels. 

General Upnam. I am almost certain that figure is in error. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is something the matter with the appeal of 
West Point to these young Americans of tod: and I do not think 
there is, certainly not those in my district, and, from what Mr. Ford 
and Mr. Riley tell me, not from the ones in their district; but the 
story is current and it is being played up, and it has been played up 
in the last 3 years that young America does not any longer wish to 
go to West Point because you are in the Army and it is a dog’s life 
and they will not have any part of it. That is not true of the Air 
Academy and it is not true of Annapolis, but it is true, so these 
newspaper stories say, of West Point. Is it or is it not? 

General Upuam. I cannot tell you what the shortage is. I do not 
think it is true. I will have it checked and I will be ‘glad to put the 
information in the record. 

Mr. Forp. It might be good if we could have the story and then 
have the actual refutation of it. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


1. The newspaper article referred to above is as follows: 





[The New York Times, Sunday, February 19, 1956] 


“West PoINT DRIVE ror YouTH UrGED—500 VACANCIES IN ALLOTTED STRENGTH 
CitEep—AIR Forck ACADEMY Proves LURE 


“WASHINGTON, February 18 (AP).—A recruiting campaign is being considered 
to spur lagging enrollments at the United States Military Academy. 

“This was reported today by Representative Joe L. Evins, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, and a member of West Point’s Board of Visitors. He said there were 
500 vacancies in the Academy’s authorized strength. 
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“He said the campaign probably would be waged with television shows, brief 
motion-picture films and through more attractive school catalogs. 

“Mr. Evins also reported that some consideration was being given by the Army 
to obtaining authority for the Academy Superintendent to make some appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies. 

“Such appointments by the Superintendent, Mr. Evins said, would be made 
from the lists of alternate appointees named by Members of Congress. 

“After all congressional appointments had been filled, he said, the Superin- 
tendent would be empowered to make selections from the alternate lists in the 
number necessary to raise a class to full strength. 

“Mr. Evins said that much of the apparent difficulty in keeping enrollment 
up to strength was due to competition for ‘the best brains of the country, and we 
need them for our Nation’s future defense.’ 

“<The competition, he said, comes from the Naval and Air Force Academies; 
from groups offering scholarships for young men willing to devote their lives 
to science and from private colleges and universities seeking students with high 
qualifications.’ ” 

2. The statements as made in the above article are correct except for the 
following: 

(a) The statement concerning the number of vacancies (500) in the Academy’s 
authorized strength is misleading. There appears to be some confusion in the 
use of the term “vacancies.” As used in the above newspaper article, it correctly 
applies to “vacancies for appointments” rather than to actual vacancies at the 
Military Academy. In the latter regard there are 260 vacancies (as of February 
17, 1956) determined as follows 
(1) Authorized United States strength, United States Military Academy. 2, 496 
(2) Cnreiit etrenetn Co eeeeery 1, See cick oe epee aire 2, 236 
ea WN ah we che seen es accep eimamneeeeeaey a 260 

(0) With respect to congressional vacancies for appointment which were 
unfilled as of March 17, 1956, the following applies: 

Total unfilled congrssional vacancies, 88 (for each of which a principal and 
3 alternates may be designated). 

(c) The other statement in above newspaper article which is in error is as 
follows: “That some: consideration was being given by the Army to obtaining 
authority for the Academy Superintendent to make some appointments to fill 
vacancies.” Currently, section 4, Public Law 586 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Army to nominate additional cadets to be admitted in such class and in 
such number as is required to meet the needs of the armed services, but not to 
exceed the authorized strength of the Corps of Cadets. These nominations are 
made from qualified candidates holding alternate appointments and other quali- 
fied candidates holding competitive appointments who have been found to be 
qualified by the Academic Board of the Military Academy. Each year approxi- 
mately 50 candidates are appointed under the provisions of this law, based upon 
recommendations made by the Superintendent to the Secretary of the Army. 

(ad) The Department of the Army is not considering action to obtain authority 
for the Superintendent to make appointments to fill existing vacancies. 


Mr. Fioop. What about the commandant at West Point? Does he 
not show up here once in a while ? 

General Urnam, The Superintendent. 

Mr. Foon. He is getting out. 

General UpHam. He comes down to the Pentagon. 

General Lawton. He was up here last year on construction. 

Mr. Fiocp. Why do you not bring him down? The Army is now 
getting another black eye on this widespread story about West Point. 
I do not like it. 

General UrHam. I think that I can get the article. 

Mr. Fioop. Bring him here. We will talk to him. How long ! 
he been up there? 

General UpHam. I believe 2 years. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the man who runs the shop at the Pentagon ? 
He ought to know. What is his name? He is some civilian. Bri ing 
him up here with the commandant and tell them we want the rec ord: 
we want the story—are you have trouble getting cadets and why, 
and what are we going to do about it. 
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INSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
2290 Installation support services: 
Bien. fees yaar 1005.........-........- _..--. $120, 859, 130 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 i aa aia si a Das a 98, 919, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_ 98, SOO, 000 


Mr. Ritrey. We will pass on to the next project, 2290, “Installation 
support services.” 

General UpuHam. This is the amount of money that we receive from 
other projects, projects 3800 and 3900. 

General Lawron. Which will be defended in a package under pro- 
grams 3800 and 3900. 

General UrHam. These are really line items for Bureau of Budget 
information. 

Mr. Forp. Pages 203 and 204 ? 

General UrpHam. Page 204 is different. I would like to read one 
statement with regard to project 2290. 

This amount is included in budget programs 3800 and 3900. These 
latter two programs are presented and Justified individually in suc- 
ceeding pages of the text. 

The next one isa recapitulation of the reimbursements, what we get 
back to our program from other agencies. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


2200— Training 











| 
Estimate 
Actual, b. 
Budget program reimbursements fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 

Total, program 2200 (excluding installation support) - ; $1, 414, 538 $2, 292, 000 $2, 300, 000 
2290 Installation support services..-..........-------- ae 8, 012, 716 5, 905, 000 1 8, 637, 000 

President’s budget irinnialg baits eaiesde 9, 427, 254 8, 197, 000 10, 937, 000 


1 This amount is included in budget programs 3800 and 3900. These latter 2 programs are presented and 
justified individually in succeeding pages of the texts. 


Estimate 





Actual, fiscal |}—— 
year 1955 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1956 1957 

U.S. Air Force.-..-- ce ; ‘ ‘ banca $47, 613 $50, 0CO $50, 000 
OO in I nt ha a eo os 24,014 25, 000 25, 000 
Department of Defense---_--....--..-- pihasreie 6, 287 7, 000 f 000 
Department of State___-_- as : pee 608 0 0 
Military defense assistance program. : = os 433, 468 1, 124, 000 1, 125, 000 
Department of Justice-___- ; s ; 677 0 at) 
Atomic Energy Commission_- ae ihinaetaleichiaiis | 1,111 1, 000 1, 000 
Department of Commerce--- 412 0 0 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_._........_._- i8 0 | 0 
Other Army agencies... ................... iacdoke 856, 611 1, 035, 000 | 1, 042, 000 
Non-Federal agencies _- bast 43,719 50, 000 50, 000 

NR a eistsisiesin ibpinbinbibinebeiehetennneaeininntlinies “~ 1, 414, 538 2, 292, 000, 2, 300, 000 


' 
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DESCRIPTION OF REIMBURSABLE WORK 


1. The major portion of direct reimbursements stem from four sources 
(1) USMA eadet sales store reimbursements, (2) films furnished MDAP coun 
tries, (3) other training aids and devices furnished MDAP countries, and (4) 
courses of training provided MDAP students. 

The sharp increase between fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is attributable to 
two factors: 

(a) In fiseal year 1956, for the first time, cadet sales store operations at USMA 
are being charged to the P2200 program. These operations result in substantial 
reimbursements under the “Other Army agencies” category. 

(b) In fiscal year 1956 procedures have been established to more accurately 
record issuance of films and other training aids to MDAP countries. This will 
result in increased reimbursements for such items. 

Mr. Forp. You will notice at the bottom of page 205 an explanation, 
General Lawton, of that cadet story. Apparently it is contemplated 
that regulation, or interpretation of the law, will go into effect. 

General Lawron. Yes; that would indicate that charge is being 
made. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from the statement here it either is going to be 
in effect or is in effect now. 

Colonel Ansen. This is an effort to consolidate more of the cost at 
West Point into program 2200, and reflects the transfer. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Rinry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Tomorrow we will 
convene at 11 o’clock. We have a full committee meeting at 10 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1956. 
Logistics Program 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, DIRECTOR OF PROCURE- 
MENT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. R. T. EVANS, JR., CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sikes. General Magruder, we are glad to have you before the 
committee to discuss logistics. We always enjoyed the appearance 
of your predecessor, General Palmer, who was a very able and dis- 
tinguished officer. We are glad to have you now come before us, and 
we will be pleased to hear your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Macruper. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this is my first ap- 
pearance before your committee as Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics. I have looked forward to this occasion with pleasure. General 
Palmer, my predecessor, has often expressed his appreciation for your 
courtesy, interest, and helpfulness in his three appearances before 
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you. I hope that I may merit some measure of the confidence you 
placed in him. 

My main responsibility is to insure that we equip and maintain a 
modern army that will be successful in war. To secure the most 
defense value for the dollars you make available to us, I recognize that 
we must use our resources in peacetime as economically as possible. 


SCOPE OF THE LOGISTICS PROGRAM 


\s Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics I am responsible for super- 
vising all Army supply programs and directing and controlling the 
seven Army technical services which administer them. The seven 
logistics programs account for an aggregate of $2.5 billion, or about 
three-fourths of the total funds requested i in the maintenance and op- 
erations appropriation. The total amount of money required for 
these varied activities depends largely on the size of the Army and 
the demands of preparedness for combat. 

The funds requested in these seven programs provide for the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment for troops in training and in combat, 
other than food and clothing which are in the military personnel ap- 
propriation, and ammunition, weapons, and other heavy equipment, 
which are in the procurement and production appropriation. They 
pay for the storage, issue, and repair of all Army supplies and equip- 
ment and for the distribution of them to troop units in the United 
ste ites and overseas. They finance communications services required 
by the Army, and medical care for military personnel and authorized 
dependents. They provide for the operation, maintenance, and re- 
pair of posts, camps, and stations where troops are presently stationed 
and also for the maintenance of inactive installations which we will 
require in the event of mobilization. They defray the cost of main- 
tenance and repair of standby plants and equipment of our industrial 
mobilization production. base, the operating costs of procurement 
oflices and market centers, and expenses incurred in cataloging and 
standardization. 

The several logistics program directors will give you the technical 
details relating to the cost estimates for their respective programs. 


I would like to discuss with you some of the things we are doing to 
insure good management of the funds you give us. 


PROGRESS IN SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


We have made further progress in our several programs to improve 
supply management. One major objective in this area is to reduce 
depot and station stocks, other than authorized reserves, to the mini- 
mum required to support the troops. We benefit from these reduc- 
tions, not only because they reduce costs in peacetime, but also because 
they will help to secure the battlefield mobility we may need in the 
war of the future. Weare doing this by: 


Disposing of materiel for which the Army has no foreseeable 
need ; 

“Living off the shelf” by using up, without replacement, sup- 
plies above the level it is essential to seep on hand; 

Cutting down on the number of different items in use ; 

Shipping direct from vendor to user where feasible; 
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Installing better methods of control over inventories and dis- 
tribution of supplies in the field. 


The value of Army depot and post inventories totals more than $20 
billion. In addition, we have about $4 billion worth of major equip- 
ment in the hands of the troops. Our major hardware, which ac- 
counts for the lion’s share of these assets, requires replacement every 
14 years, on the average, primarily as a result of obsolescence caused 
by advances in technology or cumulative engineering changes. New 
items such as guided missiles and aircraft now being introduced into 
the system will probably require more frequent replacement because 
the technology of these items is advancing at a more rapid rate. As 
these and other new items enter the system, we must dispose of stocks 
of obsolete items and their repair parts. 

Also, over the past 3 years, the Army has had to adjust from war to 
peacetime conditions and to a strength reduction of one-half million 
men. Supply levels and pipelines required to support the higher 
strength, in large part at combat consumption rates, naturally were 
greater than the needs of the smaller force at peacetime consumption 
rates. We have used up much of these excesses or are retaining them 
in stock to meet future peacetime or mobilization needs. We have 
been disposing only of those which we believe it would not be economi- 
cal to retain because of the high cost of return from overseas areas, 
high storage cost, or short instorage life. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Progress in the program to remove unneeded items from the Army 
supply system is revealed in my first table, which shows the amount of 
excess property disposed of outside the Army during fiscal year 1955 
and the objectives established for the current and budget years. 


Disposals of excess property 


[Millions of dollars] 


SOR ay Tn osc) nh eae greeinthaeaaenne 1, 492. 

SE Se SE CON nines ntneginiaietniedinegnind ne thtionmdekatnnnehees 1, 682. 0 
a ae ge Bh ge |) RES 745.5 
Piseal ‘year‘1967.. (estiniate )'22-..-- ~~~. ae ieee cite 1, 800. 0 


The figures represent the acquisition value of the property regardless 
of condition at time of disposition. They include scrap, which ac- 
counts for about one-third of total disposals, on the basis of acquisition 
cost. Local excesses that are redistributed within the Army are 
excluded, 

LIVING OFF THE SHELF 


The most economical way for the Army to dispose of serviceable ex- 
cess stocks is to consume them itself without replenishment; that is, 
by “living off the shelf.” Before the wide extension of stock funds, 
savings resulting from issues without replenishment were reflected 
in reduced obligations in this and other appropriations. For example, 
in fiseal year 1955, current obligations of M. and O. funds were supple- 
mented by more than $500 million worth of direct issues from stocks 
and the use of stock fund withdrawal credits. 
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Under the stock fund system, the consuming appropriations are 
charged for all issues, whether stocks are replenished or not. Savings 
still accrue to the Government, but in the form of increases in stock 
ae cash which then become available for return to the Treasury. In 
fiscal year 1955 and prior years, a total of $585 million was returned 
tothe Treasury. We have returned an additional $700 million to the 
Treasury this year as directed in the appropriation act. The fiscal 
year 1957 bill provides for return of an additional $550 million. 

Savings from “living off the shelf” will diminish as inventories of 
items in long supply are brought into balance with peacetime operating 
requirements and authorized reserves. We expect some further re- 
ductions in stock fund inventories in fiscal year 1958 and subsequent 
years, but they will be substantially less than in fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957. 

BYPASSING THE DEPOTS 


One of the best ways to keep depot inventories at minimum levels is 
to keep as many items as possible out of them altogether. To this end, 
we are continuing to emphasize direct deliveries from vendor to user 
and the use of open-end and call-type contracts. 

Currently, about 25 percent of the dollar value of deliveries to the 
Army are shipped directly from the vendor to the user, Compara- 
tively small orders for commercial-type items are most susceptible to 
this treatment. These orders are also most suitable for open-end and 

call-type contracts. These contracts are used by the Army for pro- 

curement of such items as vehicle parts and assemblies, small tools, 
batteries, bread, and milk. Currently, the Army has about 6,800 such 
contracts. Deliveries against these contracts represented about 12 per 
cent of the total number of delivery actions in the quarter ia live 
September 30, 1955. 


ELIMINATION OF NONESSENTIAL ITEMS 


Our program to improve supply management does not end with the 
depot, but extends through all levels of supply to the individual troop 
units in the field. We have found that the most productive way to 
cut our investment in inventories is to reduce the number of items in 
the supply system. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Srxes. All right, General, we will proceed, if you please, at 
the point we suspended this morning. 

General Macruper. That was near the top of page 6. Four years 
ago, there were over 1,500,000 individual line itenis in the Army 
supply system. Despite the introduction of many new items of Army 
equipment in the intervening period, this number was reduced to 
about 950,000 as of January 1, 1956. This year we are reducing at a 
rate of 50,000 items per year. Some of this reduction is due to elimi- 
nation of end items and much is due to standardization and to the 
reduction of spare parts. Our goal is to get down to between 700,000 
and 800,000 items, and to stay there by dropping old items as new 
ones are added. 

The Army is also examining major categories of materiel to de- 
termine those end items which, although desirable. can still be done 
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without in the future Army. For example, our examination of over 
300 conventional ammunition items has resulted in the elimination 
of requirements for 100 different types. 

The standardization program is also resulting in significant re- 
dluctions in the number of items and components in the system. For 
example, in lieu of 11 different field combat uniforms of 1945 with 
nearly 1,500 components, we now have 1 field combat uniform for 
all ground troops with 228 component items. The Quartermaster 
Corps has also developed a forklift truck which replaces a variety of 
tractors, cranes, and sleds previously used for operations over rough 
terrain. 

[MPROVED METHODS OF CONTROL 


Our knowledge and control of inventories has continued to improve 
as a result of extension of stock funds and financial inventory ac- 
counting and increased accuracy of dollar accounting and reporting. 
Secretary Davis has given you the details of our progress in this area 
over the past year and our plans for the immediate future. ‘The cost 
of further extensions per dollar of stock covered rises as smaller and 
more widely dispersed inventories are brought into the system. For 
example, as of September 1955, 29 of the large stations to which 
financial inventory accounting had been extended reported inventories 

valued at $405 million; the estimated value of inventories at over 100 
smaller stations to which the system has not been extended is about 
$90 million. 

Peacetime supply economies—important as they are—cannot be the 
sole objective of the Army supply management. We must also be 
prepared to cope with the complex problems of supplying dispersed 
and highly mobile combat units under the threat or actuality of nu- 
clear warfare. This is the major purpose of a new project we have 
undertaken to devise a modern army supply system, which we usually 
abbreviate as project MASS. 

This project incorporates three major elements: 

a Army field stock control: This system provides for the stock- 
age only of fast-moving items in forward echelons. We define fast- 
moving items as items for which a requisition is received at least 3 
times every 6 months. Our tests in 6 installations in the United States 
have realized a reduction of 62 percent of the items stocked at a 
saving of $3.7 million. We have completed the testing of the new 
Army field stock control system and it is being inst: alled worldwide. 
We estimate that 50 percent of the line items at posts, camps, and sta- 
tions in the United States and in forward supply echelons worldwide 
can be eliminated. The system is completely installed in seven of our 
largest posts in the United States, in most ordnance supply activities 
worldwide, and will be completely installed in the Seventh Army in 
Europe by May of this year 

6b. High-speed communications and data processing systems: We 
are planning the electrical transmission of requisitions between 
Seventh Army and the United States and electronic processing of data 
to provide current inventory and supply control information. This 
will save both the time and transmission of mail and (by reproducing 
puncheards) the time of many retypings of requisitions. 

c. Rapid movement of supplies: We intend to be prepared to fill 
requisitions from the reduced stockage list promptly and with 100 per- 
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cent of the items requested. These will be bulk shipments. When 
items not on the regular stockage list are requisitioned, we will use 
express sea and air transportation. 


EFFECT ON DEPOT INVENTORIES 


One of the effects of the foregoing improvement in supply manage- 
ment is indicated in my next table, which shows the changes in the 
quantity and composition of United States depot inventories during 
fiscal year 1955. The total inventories have decreased and composi- 
tion has changed significantly. Inventories of ammunition have 
grown since the end of combat in Korea. Although further increases 
in inventories of ammunition, weapons, and other equipment would be 
desirable to improve the Army’s capability to support mobilization, 
we are placing the procurement of new weapons above the reaching 
of full reserves of the older weapons. These new weapons go into the 
hands of troops. Because of rapid advances in technology and result- 
ing early obsolescence, it is doubtful that we will soon establish sub- 
stantial reserves of them. Inventories of miscellaneous supplies, prin- 
cipally common-use items and repair parts, decreased during the past 
vear from a total of $7.7 billion to $6.2 billion. It is in this : area that 
inventory reductions can be made without seriously impairing the 
Army’s mobilization capabilites. 


Continental United States depot stocks 
(Billions of dollars} 





Total Major Miscellane- 
inventory Ammunition equipment ous 


0 | 


A 4.0 | 
June 30, 1955........-..-.-- seit eat 16.3 5.8 4.3 | 


} 


| 
June 30, 1954. __._.--- | 16.7 | 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR PARTS MANAGEMENT 


The survival of Army troops on tomorrow’s battlefield may depend 
in large measure upon our ability to maintain the equipment of dis- 
persed and mobile units. This will require a streamlined system of 
repair parts resupply such as contemplated in project Mass; reduc- 
tions in the great number of different repair parts that confused and 
complicated equipment maintenance in World War II and in Korea; 
and increased maintenance capabilities at all echelons of command. 

We are attacking the problem of repair parts at its source—before 
new equipment enters the system. Maintenance engineers participate 
in the development of equipment to insure that repair parts needs are 
held toa minimum. An example is the Nike guided missile and its in- 
tegrated ground-control system. This equipment contains hundreds 
of thousand of pieces, yet only 11,500 repair parts for it were intro- 
duced into the Army supply system. 

We are applying the same kind of review to equipment. already in 
the system. In May 1954 the chiefs of the technical services started 
to screen all repair parts in their depot stocks for possible elimination 
from the Army supply system. Reduction of parts is brought about 
by deleting items which show little usage, can be made in ‘the field, 
are nonfunctional, and can be repaired in the field, or should be issued 
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as a part of a kit of assembly. A year ago, we stocked 640,000 repair 
parts. By systematically screening and evaluating 338,000 of these 
parts, we have selected for elimination approximately 98,000. We 
expect to complete the screening of our entire stock during the next 
year. 

One major accomplishment we expect to achieve in fiscal year 1957 
will be to eliminate spare parts from World War IT vehicles from the 
system. We have only a few of these vehicles left. During fiscal year 
1957 we propose to substitute M-series vehicles for them. This one 
step will permit a net reduction of 25,000 line items from the Army 
maintenance network. 

The standardization program is also producing good results in this 
area. For example, a single model medium W orld War II tank was 
built with five different engines. These engines required the stock- 
ing of 5,564 different parts. Today for 15 different tank type vehicles 
we have only 4 different engines with a requirement for only 2,066 
different parts. 

In the case of some items, such as tractors, crane shovels, and trucks, 
it is not feasible to limit supply to one make or model. In such cases, 
we try to limit the number of models in each overseas area, thus re- 
ducing spare parts requirements and simplifying maintenance. For 
example, in the case of the 214-ton truck, we have GMC’s in Japan, 
Korea, and Alaska; we have Reo’s in all other theaters. We must rely 
upon a large number of small producers of engineer equipment so we 
cannot go down to one make or model in each theater. But we are 
reducing the number of makes and models in major theaters to two 
or three. 

We have not limited makes and models used in the United States 
where numerous suppliers are available. We are reducing stockage 
of repair parts for them, however, by relying more heavily on direct 
sank of using agencies by the manufacturer. 

The ability of ‘field commands to maintain equipment will be im- 
proved as a result of greater standardization of equipment and the 

reduction in the number of different repair parts required. We are 
taking other measures as well to improve field maintenance capabilities. 
We set up an Army Field Maintenance Board last April at Fort Knox 
as a field agency of the DCSLOG. This board is charged with re- 
sponsibility for reviewing and assigning maintenance missions to the 
various echelons of command and with insur ing that the skills, tools, 
parts, and publications available to each echelon are consistent with 
the mission assigned to it. The board has completed maintenance 
studies for the Nike and ( ‘orporal missile systems. 

Over the past several years, we have also furnished expert technical 
assistance, through the technical services, to Army organizational and 
field maintenance activities. The assistance is furnished through 
highly skilled maintenance specialists who train and give on-the-spot 
assistance to maintenance personnel in the field. They include both 
civil-service employees and contract technicians furnished by industry 
who are thoroughly trained in the manufacture and maintenance 
requirements of Army equipment, particularly of the newer types 
now being issued to the field. We are spending approximately $19 
million in this program for fiscal year 1956. We propose to increase 
this by about $600,000 next year to sapiert the activation of new 
Corporal battalions. 
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JOINT ACTION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


In addition to the improvements in supply management that we 
have undertaken on our own initiative, the Army participates in joint 
programs with the Air Foree and the Navy under the supervision of 
the Department of Defense. 

The establishment of the single manager system for subsistence:has 
been covered in earlier testimony. The extension of the system to 
medical and other categories is currently under study. 

We have intensified our efforts to secure local single service inspec- 
tion agreements to avoid duplicate inspections of the same supphers. 
As of September 30, 1955, the technical services reported 10,458 single 
service inspection agreements in force and only 23 unresolved multiple 
inspection cases. 

We have made significant progress in the cataloging and standard- 
ization of Army supplies. We originally budgeted $21.5 million for 
these activities this year. We have had to increase the allowance to 
$25.7 million and expect to add another million dollars to it before 
the end of the year. These increases reflect the cost of the civilian pay 
raise, as well as upward revisions of schedules directed by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. These increased funds did not come 
from savings in other programs, but required the elimination, cur- 
tailment, or deferment of funds budgeted for other activities. 

About 85 percent of the total number of Army items were assigned 
Federal stock numbers as of December 31, 1955. I expect that all re- 
maining items will be identified and assigned numbers by September 
30, 1956. Once this is completed, there will remain only the recurring 
task of adding new and dropping old items to keep an up-to-date 
Federal identification of all items in the Army supply system. 

The purpose of the standardization program is to reduce the num- 
ber of items in the supply system by minimizing the number of dif- 
ferent items supplied for the same or similar end uses. It requires the 
detailed review of specifications, standards, and purchase descriptions 
in relation to the requirements of many different end uses and users. 
We prepared over 7,000 specifications, standards, and purchase de- 
scriptions in fiscal year 1955 and expect to prepare about the same 
number this year and in fiscal year 1957. This is approximately the 
number required to meet the current needs of the Army procurement 
program. 

UTILIZATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


The program to consolidate supplies in fewer depots has been com- 
pleted. In January 1954, our supplies in the United States were stored 
in 73 depots, occupying a total of 167 million square feet of covered 
space and 182 million square feet of open space. On January 1, 1956, 
we had 49 depots. In 2 years we released 20 million square feet of 
covered storage space and 29 million square feet of open storage space 
from the Army depot system for other Army uses or for use by other 
Government agencies. 

To insure the most economical utilization of troop installations, the 
number and size of active facilities must be adjusted closely to the 
number of military personnel to be supported. On December 31, 1955, 
we were utilizing 85 percent of the active net usable enlisted barracks 
space at both temporary and permanent installations. 
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In keeping with OSD guidance, the estimates contained in the 
budget for fiscal year 1957 were based upon the assumption that the 
equivalent of two major training installations and several minor 
installations would be closed before the beginning of the budget year. 
Our installation program is currently under review, but no firm deci- 
sion has yet been made as to which, if any, installation can be closed 
or the time of their closing. It is not now probable that installations 
will be closed in time to secure significant net savings in operating costs 
during fiscal year 1957. 


PROCUREMENT 


In the report submitted last year, your committee commented at 
some length on the need for “oreater economy and better management’ 
in procurement (p. 7 of H. Rept. No. 493). The report listed six 
aspects of procurement requiring special attention : 

1. Buying only what is determined to be needed ; 

2. Buying only i in quantities needed ; 

3. Buying new equipment only after thorough testing; 

4. Having due regard for necessity to phase out present type 
equipment for new equipment ; 

5. Maintaining effective controls and audits over all procure- 
ment processes ; and 

6. Developing and retaining experienced procurement per 
sonnel. 

Improvements in supply management, that I have already described, 
for example, the field stock control system, stock funds, and consumer 
funding, are directly related to the first two items listed. Also, sup- 
ply control studies for 481 major items of equipment and ammunition 
are reviewed quarterly by my own staff and 139 of these are submitted 
semiannually for review by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Detailed production records are reviewed semiannually by both offices. 
These reviews currently cover 95 major item schedules accounting for 
about 80 percent of the dollar value of hard goods procurement. Pro- 
curement objectives for these items are below the total quantities 
required for peacetime forces and mobilization reserves. 

Minor items, including repair parts, are too numerous to permit 
review by the Army st: ff on an item basis. They are reviewed at 
Technical Service supply control points and procurement is author- 
ized in conformity with policies and standards laid down by the 
Army Department. Since July 1954, formal scheduled reviews are 

made regularly every 6 months by a team of staff specialists instead 
of at longer and indefinite periods as was formerly the case. The 
development and installation of electronic data processing equipment 
will enable us to review more items more frequently and at a lower 
cost. An electronic accounting machine (Bizmac) is currently being 
installed in the Ordnance Corps and is se hhediuled to begin operations 
in April. Funds are requested for the acquisition of additional equip- 
ment in the budget now before you. 

Funds are included in both this and the procurement and produc- 
tion appropriations for user tests of newly developed items before 
quantity procurement is authorized. These tests are intended to pre- 
vent premature procurement of materiel that fails to stand up in use 
or is quickly outmoded. We have compressed testing schedules only 








in those instances where we felt it essential to secure major improve- 
ments in combat capabilities at an earlier date than would otherwise 
be possible. 

The orderly phasing out of old equipment as the new is introduced 
is provided for by a system of modernization coding of major items 
in supply control studies. These codes readily identify for all supply 
control analysts those items which may be bought without restriction, 
up to authorized quantities; those which should be bought with cau- 
tion, because they may become obsolete over the next 5 years, because 
they have a short in-storage life, or because the cost of storage is high 
relative to value; and those which require a decision as to obsoletion, 
disposal action, or special review as to proper code classification. 

Controls and audits over Army procurement processes are too many 
to enumerate here. Supply control, procurement regulations, and 
fiscal and cost-accounting procedures all exercise control in their 
respective areas. Joint inspection teams from my office and the Tech- 
nical Services review the activities of supply control points regularly 
to check on compliance with Army policies and directives and have 
an authority to embargo procurement when compliance is questioned. 
My own staff, Technical Service staffs, the Inspector General of the 
Army, the Army Audit Agency, and the General Accounting Office 
inspect or audit procurement activities to assure compliance with 
applicable laws and regulations. 

The sixth and last point mentioned in your committee report— 
developing and retaining anaes procurement personnel—is by 
no means the least of the problems that face us. The problem is not 
confined to procurement but extends to all logistics activities. As one 
means of securing and keeping experienced logistics managers, we 
have undertaken a program to design a career pattern for selected 
logistics officers in the Technical Services and the combat arms. We 
are striving to increase incentives for civilian employees by improving 
the grade structure and establishing a career ladder through the Tech- 
nical Services and the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, extending, where feasible, to key logistics posts at the Army and 
Defense secretarial levels. We are also placing increased emphasis 
on the training of logistics managers. 


TRAINING OF LOGISTICS MANAGERS 


An Army supply management course began operation at Fort Lee, 
Va., on October 11, 1954, under the supervision of my office. As of 
December 16, 1955, 185 officers and 142 civilians had completed the 
12-week training courses. Its purpose is to give career officers and 
civilians practical instructions in Army supply problems and methods 
of solving them. Reports from the field indicate that it is meeting 
a long-felt need for supply managers trained to cope with problems 
peculiar to the Army. This was a need which neither existing service 
schools nor civilian institutions have satisfactorily fulfilled. We plan 
to have our 3,000 senior supply managers—both civilian and mili- 
tarv—complete this training. 

We regret that you were unable to get down to the school in Janu- 
ary, Mr. Chairman, and we are counting on seeing you there soon. 
We have had the pleasure of one visit by Mr. Ford and we look for- 
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ward to another in the near future. I want to express my thanks to 
both gentlemen. 

A procurement school, also at Fort Lee, has been in operation since 
1950. Although under the j jurisdiction of the Quartermaster General, 
the course meets the needs of all Army procurement agencies. More 
than 1,400 officers and civilian employees have completed the course. 

We are currently investigating the feasibility of establishing a 
logistics center at which five courses would be taught: The supply 

management course; the procurement management course; a require- 
ments management course; a course in storage and distribution man- 
agement; and a course in maintenance management. 

The logistics center will give our 15,000 civilian supervisors, as well 
as selected logistics officers, an opportunity to fit themselves for ad- 
vancement to higher positions. I propose, also, to make increased use 
of the Army educational system and of civilian institutions to improve 
opportunities for civilian and military personnel in logistics careers. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


My opening statement has omitted detailed treatment of three sub- 
jects of special concern to the Army and to this committee because we 
plan to have them discussed separately and fully by other witnesses. 

Funds are requested in this appropriation to support the Army’s 
aviation depot plan. I have asked General Yount, Chief of Transpor- 
tation, to discuss the details of this plan with you and he is ready to 
testify immediately after me. 

General Barney, my director of installations, will give you a report 
on the current and planned status of Army installations when you come 
to project. 3940, which contains the funds for maintenance of instal- 
lations. 

As Secretary Davis has already advised you, the deferred mainte- 
nance backlog increased during fiscal year 1955, contrary to our expec- 

tations _ vear. We expect further increases this year and in fiscal 

year 19 ‘Knowing of your interest in this matter, I have asked 
Gener: al Tully of the Office of the Chief of Engineers to give you a 
special report on this subject. He will follow General Barney. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have tried to outline for you some of the major things we are doing 
to insure that the sums we are requesting in this appropriation will be 
carefully used in the best interest of the United States. They affect, 
in some measure, all of the logistics programs which will be discussed 
in detail later on. The program directors who will appear before you 
“an give you expert testimony as to the technical basis for their respec- 
tive estimates. I shall be happy to answer any questions you may 
have as to our major objectives and policies. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General. This is a very excellent statement 
and one that, to me at least, is very encouraging. 


VALUE OF INVENTORIES 


On page 3, I believe where you expressed the value of your inven- 
tories, you say that you have $20 billion in Army depot and post 
inventories and about $4 billion worth of equipment in the hands of 
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troops. So that you have about a $24 billion value altogether in 
goods. 

General Macruper. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. As these new items, such as guided missiles and other 
things are introduced into the system, that 1s bound to increase your 
inventory, is it not? 

General Macruper. We believe we will remove fr = the inventory 
items which will be replaced by guided missiles, sir. I do not look for 
any great increase in the value ofe our inventory. 

It will increase some. As guided missiles, which are quite expensive, 
come in, other items, which can be replaced, drop out. 

Mr. Ritry. That will be phased over a period of time, and these 
expensive missiles coming in there, it seems to me, are bound to increase 
your inventory some. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; they will. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you think you have about reached the level of inven- 
tory in relation to your present manpower in the Army, or do you think 
it will be further reduced as you complete this appraisal ? 

General Macruper. I think we will replace our hardware as . 
obsolesces by bringing in anything that is new. I think we are nea 
a level. The level may bea little | higher than it is now but I do it 
think it will be much higher. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCED INVENTORY 


Mr. River. If we maintain the same Army strength, you feel that 
there is very little likelihood that our present inventory level can be 
reduced further ? 

It will, of course, be subject to some adjustments, I realize that 

General Macruprr. No, sir; I do not look for it to be reduced. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

It is not desirable to buy everything. There are some more things 
that we would like to buy. There are also some things that we will 
be able to reduce. 

We are engaged in a period of transition in which we add the new 
weapons that have been dev eloped, primarily the guided missiles. We 
will probably reorganize our units, for example have less artillery, 
because it may be that we can, as we put guided missile units with the 
troops, reduce the amount of artillery that we would otherwise have 
provided to fire into the same area. ‘So, I do not feel that we should 
reduce the level of value of our inventory. We should modernize it as 
the new types of equipment can be produced. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rizry. I am very much interested, too, in the fact that you are 
reaching a high state of standardization in your equipment and, there- 
fore, reducing the number of spare parts that you have to carry. 

Personally, I feel that is a very forward step, not only from the 
standpoint of your shop but from the standpoint of usage in the field. 

General Macruper. That has been one of our most difficult problems 
in every war, sir, and we still do not have it conquered. 

I think the trend will probably be toward providing a lesser num- 
ber of spare parts, perhaps more end items, and not going so far with 
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rebuilding. We rebuild time and again now, and we are investigating 
that to determine if we are not going a little beyond the area in w hich 
we get the best return. 

Mr. Rivey. In rebuilding this equipment, following the line of 
thought that I believe you “have in mind, there is a question as to 
whether the operation is economical or not, even after you rebuild 
it, because we have modern equipment which probably operates more 
efficiently and more ec onomically ; is that right ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


HIGH-SPEED COMMUNICATIONS AND DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Rixey. In putting in these high-speed communications and 
data-processing systems you can keep up with your requirements, of 
course, a lot better and cut down the lead time on your procurement ; 
is that right ? 

General Macruper. It is primarily to cut down what we call the 
pipeline to an overseas theater, sir. It used to be that the time from 
when you prepared a requisition in Europe until the supplies were 
delivered over there was 4 months, and so we had to have supplies in 

{urope to last through that period. 

If we can cut it down to 3 months, then we can have a lesser level of 
supplies in Europe. 

We believe that we can cut down better than a month of that time 
due to this more rapid method of communication. If we can save a 
month’s supply, it is a very large thing in combat. 

Mr. Riney. It certainly is. 

Your present objective then is to reduce the pipeline by 30 days? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; at least. 

Mr. Ritry. Is there a possibility that you might be able to do better 
than that ? 

General Macruper. I think so, sir. 


INVENTORIES OF MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


Mr. Riney. I note on page 9 of your statement that you have made 
quite a sizable reduction in the value of miscellaneous articles, to the 
extent of something like $1.5 billion. That is a lot of money, and 
that ammunition and major equipment has taken up part of that 
reduction. 

Of course, it is very desirable to have the necessary ammunition in 

reserve, should we get into an emergency, but I gather from your re- 
port that you consider our reserves 1n ammunition and major equip- 
ment probably at the minimum; is that right ¢ 

General Macruprr. Yes, sir; "I think it is. We depend on new pro- 
duction for ev erything it can prov ide. 

We plan our wartime production so that when it is operating at the 
full rate we will be producing supplies at the same rate that the com- 
bat troops are consuming them, but to reach that rate of production 
will take something like 18 months. 

During that period of 18 months after a war starts, we have to 
supplement what we can produce with stocks that were on hand be- 
fore the war started. 
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If we had our full stocks, so that we took no chance, so that we 
had to have no rationing because of shortages, we would have con- 
siderably heavier stocks than these. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Macruper. We are prepared to do some rationing, we 
expect some shortages. So this is a desirable increase that we are 
very glad to have and are prepared to continue to give up less im- 
portant items in order to have ammunition and major equipment in 
more adequate quantities. 


MORE RAPID USE OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Ritey. General, am I correct in believing, or assuming, that 
there will be a more rapid usage of ammunition with our modern 
weapons than we ever had before ? 

General Macruper. In dollar value, perhaps, yes, sir; because we 
include in ammunition our guided missiles, but we have no modern 
artillery, for example, that shoots particularly faster than the older 
types. 

We have no new development of a rapid-fire weapon unless you 
except the Skysweeper antiaircraft gun. None of our field artillery 
has a greatly increased rate of fire, sir, so we would not expect to 
use up our conventional types of artillery ammunition faster than 
before. 

USE OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Ritey. We have already touched on the matter of standardiza- 
tion in spare parts over on page 10. Are you using some commercial- 
type vehicles in the field or are they used largely on the posts and 
do you have to have special equipment when you go into the field ? 

General Macruper. Within the United States, sir, we have used 
commercial-type vehicles for administrative uses and to equip some 
field units, particularly antiaircraft units, which are not expected 
to go overseas, but overseas we would use commercial vehicles only 
where they will not have to go in close to the combat area. 

We have commercial sedans, commercial ambulances, and commer- 
cial pickup trucks in the rear areas, but otherwise we use standard 
military vehicles. 

M SERIES VEHICLES 


Mr. Ritey. Now, would you explain to me a little more fully what 
you mean by your M series vehicles ? 

General Macruprer. An M series vehicle is an improved tactical gen- 
eral-purpose type of vehicle. 

We have them in all of our standard sizes of vehicles, the quarter-ton 
jeep, the three-quarter-ton truck, the 214-ton truck, and the 5-ton 
truck. They are a post-World War II vehicle. 

As I say, they correspond exactly to the World War II types. 

They are our latest vehicles that have had the advantage of the 
improvements in automotive engineering since World War II and 
are replacing World War II vehicles. "They are not tremendously 
different. I think we can use two-thirds of the spare parts of the old 
vehicles in the new vehicles. 
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GUIDED MISSILES ON HAND 


Mr. Ritry. We have touched on guided missiles once or twice on 
page 11. What guided missiles do you have in supply now? 

General Macruper. We have the Nike which is our antiaircraft 
guided missile and perhaps our most important one. 

We have the Corporal, which is a ground-to-ground guided missile, 
capable of carrying an atomic war head. 

We have, not strictly a guided missile, but a free rocket called the 
Honest John. It has no guidance system. It is just launched and its 
accuracy is subject to the winds and the weather. 

It also carries an atomic warhead. Those are our three in imme- 
diate use. [ Discussion off the record. | 

[ Discussion off the record. | 

Mr, Rizey. But if we had combat today we would have to depend 
for immediate use on the Nike, the Corporal, and the Honest John? 

{ Discussion off the record. | 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. As I understand it, battalions have been organized and 
trained to use all three of these weapons that you have in supply 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; we have Nike battalions in the United 
States. Wedonot yet have them overseas. 

We have Corporal battalions overseas, and we have Honest John 
battalion overseas. [Discussion off the record. | 


UTILIZATION OF STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. Referring to page 13 of your statement on the utiliza- 
tion of installations, you have made considerable progress there, it 
seems to me, in cutting down on your storage facilities. Do you con- 
template reducing these storage facilities still further, or consolidating 
them ? 

General Macruper. I do not believe we can, sir. That is not a cer- 
tainty. A great deal depends on what organization the Army finally 
decides upon with respect to its infantry and airborne divisions. We 
are not sure yet what our reserves ought to be in order to support 
those units, but insofar as we know now, we would not expect to reduce 
stocks further. 

Mr. Rizey. All of these things depend, to a very large extent, I 
believe we will all agree, on the management. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riry. While I have not been to Fort Lee, I hope to go there 
some day and see it. I understand that you are getting very good 
results from the training down there. 

General Macruper. We have a very favorable report from our com- 
manders in the field on the people that have gone out from that 
course. 

Mr. Rirey. You train both civilian and military people there ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; as of now, it is about half and half. 
As of the long-range future, we expect to have more civilians than we 
do officers. 
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Mr. Ritey. And you are satisfied that it is paying dividends? 
General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFINITION OF LOGISTICS 


Mr. Srxes. General Magruder, logistics is a large field, and a good 
many feel that it still is a vague field. Now, in order to complete. our 
record, I would like to have you define logistics for this committee. 

General Macruper. In its most comprehensive sense, logistics in- 
cludes: (1) Design and development, acquisition, storage, movement, 
distribution, maintenance, evacuation, and disposition of materiel; 
(2) movement, evacuation, and hospitalization of personnel; (3) 
acanistion or construction, maintenance, operation, and disposition 
of facilities; and (4) acquisition or furnishing of services. It com- 
prises both planning, including determination of requirements, and 
implementation. Within the Army program and budget system, 
research and development is not included in the logistics area. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the reasons for the present deemphasis on 
logistics ? 

General Macruper. I am not aware that within the Army there 
is a deemphasis on logistics. I would say, rather, that there is an 
increased emphasis on “it. The Army in 1954 rec “ognized the impor- 
tance of logistics by creating the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics to give more effective control of the logistic programs 
of the Army. This reorganization resulted from the recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of the Army by the Davies Committee which 
emphaisized the importance of logistics. Within the past 3 years the 
Army has emphasized improved management in the logistics area. 
General Palmer established at Fort Lee, , Va. . the Army Supply Man- 
agement School for the purpose of training officers and civilians 
engaged i in logistic activities. More than 300 officers and civilians in 
key managerial positons have graduated from that school. The Army 
has instituted a program to improve the career possibilities of logist- 
ical officers to insure continuing availability of experienced and well- 
qualified officers to face the logistic problems of the future. I consider 
that our logistics programs are receiving proper emphasis and that 

there will be no diminution in their importance. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. You mention in your statements a great wide field of 
activity, some of which appears to touch upon research and develop- 
ment and some upon the actual supply of forces. I would like for you 
to tell us whether we are getting into something that involves consid- 
erable duplication with other activities ? 

General Macruper. As Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, I am 
responsible for the direction and control of the technical services 
which engage in many fields of activity including research and 
dev elopment_ and the actual supply of forces. In my opening state- 
ment, I discussed the broad activities of the technical services including 
related activities not included in the scope of the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation. This appropriation does not duplicate 
other activities. 
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CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sixes. Then another question is this: You mentioned open-end 
and call-type contracts. I believe it would be helpful for the record 
if you would define what those are. 

General Macruper. A call-type contract is a contract for a specific 
quantity to be delivered on call at the option of the Government rather 
than at a specific time. 

An open-end type contract is a contract for a period of time which 
permits the Government to purchase any quantity of the item at the 
contraet price. 

Mr. Sixes. If you are in a position to do so, I would like for you to 
tell us what percentage of the contracts that you discussed in your 
statement are negotiated contracts and which are open-bid contracts. 

General Macruper. In the 3-year period ending December 31, 1955, 
63.6 percent of the dollar value of our contracts were negotiated, 36.4 
percent were advertised. 


MAJOR LOGISTICS PROBLEMS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to know what major problems now confront 
the Army in the field of logistics. Recognizing its importance, this 
committee would like to know what those. problems are. 

General Macruper. In my opening statement, I discussed briefly 
what I consider some of the major problems confronting the Army in 
the field of logistics, along with the approach of the Army to the 
solution of these problems. I consider the major problem areas to be— 

(a) ‘The improvement of our supply management. 

(6) The improvement of our maintenance and repair parts 
management. 

(c) The orderly introduction of new items from research and 
development and the phasing out of old equipment as the new is 
introduced. 

(7d) The continued development of officers and civilians quali- 
fied for assignment to key logistic positions. 

Mr. Si«es. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. Sikes. You have stated that the value of Army depot and post 
inventories totals more than $20 billion and that one of your major 
objectives in the supply management area is to reduce these stocks. 
What progress is reflected in this $20 billion—How much of a reduc- 
tion has been made? 

(yeneral Macruprr. Between September 1954 and September 1955, 
the value of the Army depot and post inventories being reported in 
financial terms dropped from $20,387,000,000 to $20,220,400,000. 


—— 


ARMY FIELD STOCK CONTROL SYSTEM 
Mr. Sixes. In discussing better methods of control you describe the 
“modern Army supply system.” 


75295—56 —41 
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Please furnish for the record a list of the posts and Ordnance supply 
activities where the Army field stock control system has been installed 
and now describe in a little more detail how this system works. 

(The information requested is as follows :) ; 


List OF INSTALLATIONS WHERE THE ARMY FIELD StOcK CONTROL SYSTEM 18 
INSTALLED AND A NARRATIVE OF How THE SysTtEM WoRKS 


1. The following installations in the Zone of Interior have the Army field stock 
control system installed for all technical services: 
(a) Fort Dix 
(b) Fort Knox 
(c) Fort Bragg 
(d) Fort Sill 
(e) Fort Sheridan 
(f) Fort Ord 
(9) Fort Belvoir 
(h) Fort Myer 
(i) Fort McNair 

2. All Ordnance activities within the Zone of Interior, except at class II and 
III installations, utilize the Army field stock control system. Also, Ordnance 
activities in the following overseas commands have the Army field stock control 
system: 

(a) Army Forces, Far East 
(b) Hawaii, United States Army, Pacific 
(c) United States Army, Europe 

3. The Army field stock control system was developed to improve the economic 
distribution of supplies of all technical services and is composed of three major 
elements : 

(a) Selective stockuge.—Only the fast-moving items are stocked at installation 
level (three or more demands in 180 days at installation level is considered fast 
moving). All other items are stocked at depots or procured as required. Ex- 
perience indicates that 15 percent of the items account for 85 percent of the 
activity and that we can reduce the number of items stocked and still provide 
adequate supply support. 

(b) Demand data.—Demand data provides the basis for computing require- 
ments. Requirements are no longer based on issue experience but on actual 
demand. Prior to the use of demand experience, if a carburetor kit was requisi- 
tioned but a carburetor was issued as a substitute, the requirements were based 
on the issue experience of the carburetor. This action distorted the requirements 
computations, whereas the new system provides demand data for the carburetor 
kit example, and only a replacement requirement for the more expensive substi- 
tute item, carburetor. 

(c) Improved stock records.—A standard type of visual stock record has been 
developed for the fast-moving stocked items. Nonstocked items are requisitioned 
for immediate use and are not entered on these records. 

4. The Army field stock control system, when installed at the first 6 installa- 
tions mentioned in paragraph 1, reduced stocks on an average of 62 percent with 
a total dollar value reduction amounting to $3.7 million. Stock reductions have 
not been completely computed for Fort Belvoir, Fort Myer, and Fort McNair. 

5. In summary, the overall advantages of the field stock control system are 
a reduction in stocks at installation level, and the use of actual demands instead 
of issue experience to determine requirements. 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any provision in the fiscal year 1957 budget for 
the high-speed communications and data-processing systems you are 
planning on installing? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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High-speed commanications and electronic data processing systems 


1. The dollar amounts for high-speed communications and electronic data 
processing systems included in the 1957 estimates are: 


(a) High-speed communications—leasing of circuits and facilities__- 936, 000 
(b) Electronic data processing systems—depots_.---------------- 1, 000, 000 
BROGT.. COMPO DOI RIG 6 oo ence ese Stee Fane i Sensi meee 4, 317, 000 


Project MASS (1 for CONUS; 1 for Seventh IN ct ila cama 1, 041, 000 


a aa ne a ee ed Reece ei eho otaneceniin q 294, 000 
CONTROL OF AIR SHIPMENT OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Sixes. You state, “When items not on the regular stoc kage list 
are requisitioned, we will express sea and air transportation.” What 
controls do you have on the use of air transportation of supplies ? 

General Macruper. There are two types of controls on the use of air 
transportation of supplies—the allocation of space on the Military Air 
Transport Service and the release or authority to make the individual 
shipments. 

The Joint Military Transportation Committee allocates the avail- 
able airlift of the Military Air Transport Service to the overseas com- 
mands and the Departments based on the estimated requirements sub- 
mitted by the three Departments. These estimated requirements are 
screened by the overseas commands and the Office, Chief of Transpor- 
tation (for the Department of Army) to insure they qualify for air 
movement. 

Individual shipments within the space allocated by a military 
transportation committee are controlled by a system of releases, known 
as air movement designators. Overseas commanders control these 
releases for space allocated to their commands ; Office Chief of Trans- 
portation issues the releases for space alloc ated the Department of 
Army. The using agencies are responsible for selecting trafic for 
air movement within the services allocation of Militar y Air Transport 
Service space, which by reason of sufficient importance or urgency of 
movement justifies air transportation. 

Modern Army supply system shipments are made in this same man- 
ner, with the commanding general, Seventh Army, i issuing the releases 
for the individual movements made within the 150 tons allocated him 
each month. ‘These shipments are made in full planeloads directly 
to Rhine Main, United States Air Force Base in close proximity to 
the Seventh Army Depot Complex. 

The Department of Army does not program for any cargo move- 
ments within the continental United States by military aircr aft. Op- 
ee military airlift is utilized through coordination between Mili- 

tary Air Transport Service terminals and local Department of Army 
shipping installations. 

Authority to make cargo movements within the United States of 
less than 500 pounds by commercial air carriers is delegated to the 
local transportation officer at the shipping installation. Cargo move- 
ments destined for overseas and those in excess of 500 pounds require 


the approval of the Chief of Transportation to be made by commercial 
air. 











JOINT ACTION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Srkes. Referring to joint action with other services, in discuss- 
ing the cataloging and standardization program you indicated the 
necessity for increasing the amount of money budgeted for this activ- 
ity. Among the reasons stated you mentioned an upward revision 
of schedules direc ted by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Would 
you explain what is meant by this statement ? 

General MaGruper. The upward revision of schedules refers to the 
Department of Defense standardization program which was issued 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense after the beginning of the 
fiscal year. This program scheduled workload for fiscal year 1956 
beyond that included by the Army budget for fiscal year 1956. A 
detailed statement comparing this scheduled workload with the Army 
standardization budget cap: abilities is presented in the Army defense 
of subproject 2412 which appears on page 1768 of the justifications. 


TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Stxes. What activities had to be curtailed by reason of a switch 
of funds to the cataloging and standardization program ? 

General Macruper. There has been some curtailment of field and 
depot maintenance of Army equipment and in the adjustment of main- 
tenance contracts for reserve tools and facilities. 


UTILIZATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. In reference to the utilization of installations, you have 
stated that the estimates are based on the assumption that sone 
installations would be closed before the beginning of the budget yea 
and that now they probably will not be ce losed in time to secure aaah 

cant savings during the fiscal year 1957. Would this mean that there 
week bea possible’ requirement for additional funds in order to keep 
these installations open until a determination has been made? 

General Macruper. It has been necessary to spread the total funds 
allowed for installation support over a larger number of installations 
than assumed at the time the fiscal year 1957 budget was approved. 
This has resulted in providing for a lower standard of maintenance 
for active installations than would otherwise have been possible, and 
is one of the reasons why we anticipate a further increase in the back- 
log of deferred maintenance next year. 

The Army has not requested an increase in funds for this purpose. 
If all the funds requested in the maintenance and operations appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1957 are approved, it may be possible to pro- 
vide for the increased installation support requirement through re- 
programing of funds from lower priority activities. 


PROCUREMENT OF BIZMAC MACHINES 


Mr. Srxrs. In describing improvements in supply management you 
mentioned the installation of an electronic accounting machine known 
as Bizmac by the Ordnance Corps. In the committee’s report last 
year funds for the purchase of additional machines of this type were 
denied as performance and cost data had not been developed. Is there 
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now a firm basis for the request now before the committee? The 
committee has been kept informed as to the Bizmac machine and that 
it has passed the testing process prior to installation in Detroit. 

General Macruper. There is definitely a firm basis for requesting 
another Bizmac for the Ordance Corps. This second machine is re- 
quired at the Ordance Weapons Command (OWC) in Rock Island, 
Ill. The OWC applications scheduled for the Bizmac are stock con- 
trol, supply control, production control, and national emergency con- 
trolled materials plan. These applications require high-speed data 
processing to provide current information for management. The 
electronic machines are capable of performing the routine time- 
consuming clerical-type operations at high speeds and furnishing the 
stock manager with data required for management decision. 

The perfor mance of the Bizmac during test operations indicates 
that approximately 300 personnel performing routine data processing 
will be made available for other types of work. The reduced opel rat- 
ing costs are estimated to be $1 million annually after complete con- 
version to EDPS. 

Maintenance costs will amount to $160,000 annually; $100,000 for 
maintenance personnel and $60,000 for parts maintenance. 

The manufacturer has published price lists with firm cost figures for 
each type of machine included in the electronic data-processing sys- 
tem. 

Processing data have been successfully placed into the Bizmac pres- 
ently being installed at the Ordnance Tank and Automotive Com- 
mand. It was tested by actual problems before delivery from the 
factory. The performance of the equipment, based on its technical 

capabilities and test applications, is based on the same criteria used 
by industry in procuring electronic data-processing machines for 
business management. This machine was accepted by ‘the Army based 
on satisfactory performance of acceptance test at the factory. 

There will be direct economies in operating costs but the greatest 
savings will be in the areas of better management of stocks and the 
‘apabilities to expand rapidly during wartime without making great 

demands for additional clerical personnel. 

The purpose in acquiring an additional Bizmac for Ordnance is 
that it will provide compatibility of systems and operations, to in- 
clude the interchange of magnetic tapes and programing processes 
between the two Ordnance locations. In the event one machine be- 
comes inoperative due to disaster or enemy action the other machine 
will insure continuation of the highest priority operations for both 
installations with a minimum of delay. P riorities would have to be 
assigned to the use of the remaining machine since the normal work- 
load of the two machines could not be accommodated on a single one. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CONTRACTS FOR DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Fioop. General, this is your first appearance before this com- 
mittee. Your very distinguished colleague, General Palmer, was here 
last year, wearing your present hat, and I talked to him at some 
length about this matter of the procurement contracts being placed in 
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distressed economic areas. He was here last year going through that 
matter, as well as my colleagues, and if you, or anybody else, get 
around to it, you might read it. 

I also went into the thing at some length with Secretary of Defense 
Wilson. That, of course, is trying to pick up a handful of quick- 
silver which is quite a trick if you can do it. 

A few weeks ago a very distinguished admiral was on the $64,000 
Question program and he listed the labors of Hercules, and it is a 
ood think for the admiral and for Hercules that one more labor for 
both of them was not the problem that I have. 

How am I going to get any place with the procurement people in the 
Army of the United States ? 

Now, General, you are a new man. There is nothing personal about 
this and I take it for granted, just because of your position of command 
that I will get about as far with you as I will with anybody else. 

General Palmer made a lot of notes here while he was before the 
committee. He was not left handed but he was writing over here 
[indicating]. I am sure that he passed this information on to some- 
body and told them about it, and he told me that he was very much 
concerned about the problem, and made a quite a statement about it, 
and he wrote a couple of letters to me reaffirming his concern and his 
deep interest in the problem, but nothing happened. After it gets out 
of your ivory tower, I am sure that nothing happens when it gets to 
the procurement level. I cite that horrible example to you. 

There are people below you who seem to live for the purpose of 
frustrating what you very serious fellows want to do, and, there- 
fore, I take it for granted when it happens in toto in one case, voila! 
it happens in the others too, Ii imagine. 

The Chairman, Mr. Sikes, asked you a question and I will not take 
the time to go into it now, as you will answer him. He wanted to 
know the extent of negotiations on contracts and the extent of bids on 

various types and kinds of procurement contracts. 

The experience of the business people of my district and my experi- 
ence with your people in these offices, has been appalling, because 
we were assured by all of your procurement people that we will give 
you the names of the bidders, and then you get a letter back stating 
in effect, “Happy New Year,” or “Happy Fourth of July” depending 
on what season it is. Of course, that is the end of it. 

That is the stock brushoff. 

Then when you got into trouble up here with the Defense Committee 
people and they wanted to knock you out of negotiation, I went to 
your defense and spoke on the floor to permit you what I had been 
assured for 10 years you did not do, procure by negotiation. So I am 
very curious to see what kind of an answer Mr. Sikes gets to that one. 

IT would like to have you know this, that T cried on General Lawton’s 
shoulder for about a year about this and he has gone away beyond 
the call of duty with 2 or 3 people in his office to tr y to do something 
for me. I have had businessmen, leading businessmen, from my own 
district down here. I have taken them over to his office to both 
civilians and Army Procurement people and asked them to do what 
they could for them, and they have taken me to other people and 
they have gone all over the lot. Now, of course, nothing ever happens. 
That is not General Lawton’s fault. It is not his job in the first place 
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and what could he do? There he was and he did the best he could, 
and it all has totaled up to nothing. 

They came in and got an extensive hearing all during last year 
in many, many cases. Everybody was very polite. Everybody was 
simply charming but that is all. 

Now, of course, there is nothing else that he can do. There is 
no sense in taking it up to the secretarial level, or to the Assistant 
Secretaries or to the White House because I had communications from 
everybody who has been in the White House during three adminis~ 
trations and most of the Secretaries and Assistants. The civilians 
who were there have assured me that they wanted this done and 
there were directives to people in procurement to do it. You know 
how these civilian Secretaries move around. They are like birds of 
passage. They come and go in echelons. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY STRENGTH 


On page 3, I see where you make a statement that I have been trying 
to impress upon people around here for a year or so and that is th: at 
the Army has been reduced in strength. You say that it has been 
reduced by a half million men. What is the present strength schedule 
if you happen to know? 

General Macruper. It isa little over 1 million. 

Mr. Fioop. About 1 million ? 

General Macruper. About 1,060,000. 

Mr. Froop. In round numbers the present strength of the Army is 
about 1 million. So, in the last 3 years, the Army has been reduced 
a half million men or pretty nearly half of its present strength. The 
Army has been cut in half in 3 years. 

That is the first time I have heard that, so, as far as I am concerned, 
if this statement of yours does nothing else but help me prove that, 
Tam grateful. 

You do not know me from a load of hay, but I am one of the very 
few people around here who has opposed the way the Army has been 
treated by the Defense Establishment. I want to raise it by 300,000, 
the way it was previously. I would have left it where it was and still 

raised it 300,000 ,so naturally, it is pleasing to me today to notice 
that the logistics section of the Army is to go on the Air Force panel. 

I wanted to go into the matter of stockpiling, but that stockpile 
business was covered by Mr. Sikes. 

Do you think your question will cover all of the new developments? 

Mr. Srxes. I think so. 

Mr. Froop. The negotiation of bids, T am sure, will be covered en- 
tirely by his question. 
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HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROCUREMENT 


On page 12 of your statement where you make reference to joint 
action with other services I would construe that to mean that you are 
getting in the area of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
report. Iam very much impressed by what the Quartermaster Corps 
is doing in the procurement of food and clothing. I think they are 
doing a great job on this joint procurement of clothing and food. So 
much so that I do not look with favor, unless I find out that I am 
wrong, on this report of the Hoover Commissin, the new one, trying 
to put the Defense Department out of the procurement business. 

1 should have given a dinner for the Hoover Commission and 
awarded them some kind of medals for thinking it up. I never 
thought of such a good idea before. I should be for this. If there 
is one Member of Congress that ought to back up the Hoover Com- 
mission report, I am the Congressman who should be for it first above 
all others. But at this time I am not. 

There is a statement on the press bulletin that I saw just before 
I came up, and there is a series of statements made by the Hoover 
Commission task force on this job. They are after you. They opened 
up their guns while you were sitting here. The drive is on through 
all of the chambers of commerce and ever yone else. The drive starts 
today to knock the Defense Establishment and the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army out of this business. It started this morning. 
The statements will be in the papers tonight. I saw them on the 
ticker just a few mintes ago. They have declared war to get this 
thing done. 

You, I am sure, are aware of what they have in mind and how it 
will affect what the Army is doing. They have itemized the millions 
and millions of savings in the statement downstairs if they can take 
this away from you—procurement of this nature. It will just put 
you out of business. I think it is $4 billion if they take it over and 
you fellows go out. 

They are not amateurs. You are faced with a serious problem. 

In view of the few contracts my people get I just do not know why 
I was not at the Hoover Commission breakfast. I should have been 
presiding. 
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SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


What about this that appears on page 12 of your statement: 

The establishment of the single manager system for subsistence has been 
covered in earlier testimony. The extension of the system to medical and other 
categories is currently under study. 

Are you preparing by your performance a defense against this 
anticipated attack now? Can we feel that you are going to approach 
this procurement thing in such a way that we who w vill be called upon 
to defend this for you will know what to do? 

Now, the Quartermaster people were here. Can you add anything 
to what they said? I am sure that they know whi at they are doing, 
and I am sure they will do a job. Do you have in mind the language 
of this Hoover Commission report in your language on page 12 of 
your statement? Is that what you are referring to generally? 

General Maaruper. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are we ? 

General Magruper. We have established in the Quartermaster 
Corps the single service agency for food. The single manager for 
subsistence will buy food, “not ‘only for the Army, but also for the 
Navy and the Air Force and will distribute it. He will own the stocks 
of food in our depots. 

Mr. Fioop. How long has he been at this now ? 

General Macruper. He has just started, sir. We have ben han- 
dling the food for the Air Force for a long time. He has just started 
with the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop, Will the inspection service be yours? Are you going 
to handle all phases of this? 

General Macruper. Yes, except the last distribution to the trate. 

Mr. Fioop. Will that embrace standardization of types and kinds? 
Will that whole operation be included ? 

General Macruper. That will be included. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you read the Hoover Commission report on this 
problem ? 

(yeneral Macruper. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are fully conversant with it? 

General Magruper. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If that becomes law that will just about put you out 
of business. That is what they want to do. I do not want to ask you 
a series of questions on this, but do you prefer to let your case rest? 
Do you want to anticipate the attack and defend it here, or do you 
just want to go on the way you are going and hope that you will do 
a job and thereby prove they are wrong ? “How are we going to handle 
it? They have opened fire. This is a very timely appearance. 

General Macruper. We are doing this under the guidance of the 
Department of Defense. I know they will wish to defend the whole 
area. 

Mr. Foon. It has to be handled at that level ? 

General Macruper. Yes. We have in the single manager for sub- 
sistence one of the specific applications of the Department of Defense 
general policy. 

Mr. Fioop. Any controversy that may exist or that may develop 
between the executive branch, which in this instance means the De- 
fense Department, and the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, or whoever sponsors it, will be handled at the Defense level as 
a matter of policy? 

General Macruper. For this reason: They have assigned the appli- 
cation of the single-manager system in specific instances or areas to 
different services. We have subsistence. The Navy has petroleum, 
oil, and lubricants. 

Mr. Froop. And the Army Quartermaster’s job is only one phase of 
the whole procurement problem ¢ 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And if the Hoover Commission people do not like that, 
then their argument is not with the Army Quartermaster but with 
the Defense Establishment and they must bear the burden of the 
defense, or the attack as it may be? 

General Macruper. The Defense Department will defend the sys- 
tem of which we have one part, or rather several parts. We will be 
prepared to defend our application of the system to specific areas: 
Subsistence, clothing and textiles, and traffic management. 

Mr. Fioop. I am going to have trouble getting in an argument with 
you at all. 

PROCUREMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES 


You were discussing with Mr. Riley at some length the guided- 
missiles program. How do you get in procurement for the guided- 
missiles program except in support ? Is not that war ammunition? 

General Macruper. For myself, sir, I have responsibility for both 
programs, both the procurement and production and the maintenance 
and operation. 

Mr. Fioop. We were discussing at the Patrick Air Base the other 
night the question of production of the guided missiles, the weapon 
itself, for stoc kpiling. I guess it is a little too soon to bring that 
up here. 
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DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Mr. Forp. General Magruder, turning to page 4 of your prepared 
statement, you itemize the disposal of excess property in millions of 
dollars, starting with the actual figures for the fiscal year 1955, v0 
estimate for the fiscal year 1956, and the estimate for the fiscal ye 
1957. 

Last year in the hearings on page 393 it was indicated that in the 
fiscal year 1955 you hoped to hit a level of disposal of $1,800 million. 
Your actual figures for the fiscal year 1955, as set forth in your state- 
ment, indicate | you hit a level of $1,492,200,000. 

Can you give us an explanation of why you did not hit what you 
forecast ? 

General Macruper. I would like to ask my expert on disposal, if I 
may, sir, to answer your question. 

Gener al Evans. Mr. Ford, the figures that General Magruder has 
in the statement that he made of $1,492 million does not include the 
amount of supplies we redistributed within the Army. Now, the 
figure for last year, $1,800 million, as the estimate, did include those 
figures. The actual accomplishments compared to the $1,800 million, 
including property redistributed within the Army, was $1,936 million. 

Mr. Forp. You did better than you forecast ? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Why did you change rules as far as the charts are con- 
cerned? I am not being critical. Was there any specific reason 
for changing the way that you presented it? 

General Macruper. That was my personal wish. I felt we were 
not entitled to credit for redistributing within the Army items that 
by efficient operation we ought to utilize. 

Mr. Forp. I think that your decision was right. I just wondered 
why you have changed. I think that position is sound. 

The forecast that we have for the fiscal year 1956, as set forth in 
your statement, is under the new explanation g 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How well do you think you can come toward that goal? 

General Macruper. I think that we can meet it adequately, sir. We 
have a considerable rollup going on in Japan now. ‘The Korean rollup 
is essentially completed. ~The Japanese rollup is now in progress. 
It should result in greater disposals than took place in the first half 
of the year to bring our accomplishment up around where we 
estimate it. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have in the smentas for this year a chart 
similar to the one that we had last year, using the definitions that 
you have indicated here ? 

General Macruper. Yes: we will furnish one. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Declarations and disposition of excess, foreign excess, and surplus personal property 


] Millions of dollars] 


| Disposals 


sg | Total | Redistrib-| ota) | Total pro- 

Sales '! Other? dispo- uted disposi- eo 

= aaie 3 within | “tion | Cluding 

7 Army scrap ¢ 
Fiseal year 1955 (actual) 2,217 |1, 321 171.0 1, 492.0 444 | 1,936.0 1, 362.0 

Fiseal year 1956 (estimate), tar- | | 

get for fiscal year 1956 ; 2,000 |1, 221 461.0 | 1,682.0 1,118 | 2,800.0 2, 300.0 
Ist 6 months actual.- se (1, 141)| (558); (187. 5) (745. 5) (591)| (1,336.5); (1, 086. 5) 
Fiscal year 1957 (estimate) 1, 800 |1, 268 532.0 |} 1,800.0 Riedl 2, 500.0 2, 000.0 
Total __- seer omen bie 6,017 |3,810 1164.0 | 4, 974. 0 % 262 4, 236. 0 5, 662. 0 





Includes the following estimated acquisition value for scrap: Fiscal year 1955, 574 (actual); fiscal year 

1956, 500; Ist 6 months, fiscal year 1956, 250; fiscal year 1957, 500. 

2 Inclu jes transfers to other Government agencies, donations to educational and health institutions and 
other public bodies, abandoned and destroyed property. 

’ These figures are for fiscal year disposal program reflected in the M. and O. presentation on p. 625. They 
do not include redistribution of excesses within the Army. 

‘ These figures are established program goals which exclude the acquisition cost for scrap as indicated 
in footnote No. 1. 


The objectives of the program for the disposition of excess personal property 
are: 

(a) To determine items which are excess to the needs of each Army installation 
and activity ; 

(b) Screen this identified excess for utilization by other Army activities; 

(ec) Sereen remaining excesses for utilization by Department of Defense 
agencies ; and 

(d) Then report residual excesses to the General Services Administration for 
utilization screening by other Federal agencies. 

Property not required for use by any Government agency (surplus property) 
is then available for disposal by donation to authorized recipients; sale to the 
general public; and where such property has no commercial value or where the 
estimated cost of preparation for sale would exceed the estimated returns, the 
property will be abandoned or destroyed. 


DIRECT SHIPMENT TO USERS 


Mr. Forp. Apparently the direct shipments to users are pretty well 
established. Last year it was indicated that you had reached a ratio 
of about 25 percent and you are still at about that level. 

General Maeruprer. Yes. That was started about 3 years ago, sir, 
and I think that we have about stabilized it now at a level of what 
is worth while to ship direct to users. 

Mr. Forp. It is not entirely clear. What is the difference between 
the 25-percent figure you use on the bottom of page 5 and the 12- 
percent figure that you use on the bottom of page 5? 

General Macruper. The 25 percent is of the total dollar value and 
the 12 percent is of the total delivery actions. 

Mr. Forp. Not items, but the actual number of invoices, and so forth ? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to have a comparable chart to the one 
on page 394 of the hear ings of last year in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Direct shipments to users per quarter 


{Millions of dollars] 


1. scone | Direct ship- Ratio 
Total issues ments (percent) 
Quarter ending: 

June 30, 1953 _- 2, 210 95 4 
Dee. 31, 19538 1,695 | 105 6 
June 30, 1954_- 1, 840 255 14 
Dee. 31, 1954 1, O86 250 | 23 
June 30, 1955 yas . ans | 1, 045 299 | 29 
Dee. 31, 1955 765 253 | 33 
June 30, 1956 (estimated) ie 1,000 | 250 | 25 


Mr. Forp. I gather from your statement you are down to what you 
consider to be the proper number of depots that you need under the 
present strength of the Army ? 

General Magruprer. That is an estimate, sir. We have further 
reductions that we can make in the stocks we now have on hand. On 
the other hand, we have new items coming in. If I had to estimate 
J would say that we would stay about where we are now, but we may 
go down slightly or up slightly. 

Mr. Forp. You have 49 in existence ? 

General Macruper. Yes. 


ELIMINATION OF NONESSENTIAL ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. You made a great effort, and I think a successful one, 
in the elimination of nonessential items. It is pointed out in your 
statement that this has been done since more or less the termination 
of the Korean war. Was a similar effort made at the termination of 
World War Il? 

General Macruper. Not an effort of the same intensity that I know 
of,sir. It has always been something we try todo. I think the effort 
put behind this since the Korean war has been greater than previously. 
The items we have reduced are not items which were of no use to us: 
they were items which were desirable but not essential. We would 
rather have a lesser variety and a more effective supply system than 
a greater variety and a less effective supply system. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose that war should break out tomorrow, would you 
be able to utilize the forces and the equipment with this reduction of 
nonessential items / 

General Macruper. You mean get along without those items in the 
future / 

Mr. Forp. Here is the thing that Iam worried about: In the Korean 
emergency you had a lot of nonessential items under your current 
definition. You have eliminated those now in a period ‘when we are 
not engaged in combat. But if we go to war again, are we going to 
build up ‘all those nonessential items | again and in effect waste all the 
effort which has been good and which you have engaged in for the 
past 2 years or more / 

General Macruper. We do not waste them, sir. For example, the 
60-millimeter mortar has been decided on as nonessential. We still 
have a larger mortar, the 81-millimeter. We are using that 60-milli- 
meter moriar in target practice in training. Eventually, a good 
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many years from now we will have shot up our supplies of 60-milli- 
meter ammunition. We will have done that in training. So the 60- 
millimeter mortars we have, and the ammunition we have, are not 
wasted. We use them in training and thus save expenditures of the 
S1-millimeter mortar that we would otherwise have expended. The 
money we save we can buy additional reserves for the 81-millimeter 
mortar. What we are really doing is putting our money into higher 
priority items and letting some of the lower priority items go. 

Mr. Forp. This program that is aimed at the elimination of non- 
essential items, to which I subscribe, is not going to be detrimental 
to you in case you have to engage in combat ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. We will be in a better position for 
our more important weapons, and we will give up some less important 
ones. 

PROJECT MASS 


Mr. Forp. I am greatly impressed with the Project MASS. At 
times I wonder if all of these new systems of inventory control and 
so forth that sound good in an era of noncombat might not be in- 
effective if you had an era of combat. I gather that “what you are 
doing now is to make sure they are effective duri ing a period of comb: at. 

General Macruper. Yes. | think this so-c alled Project MASS is 
one of the most forward-looking projects we have ever had. We have 
never done a perfect or even a satisfactory job of prov iding spare 
parts. We fill requisitions on the average at about 70 percent. The 
30 percent that are short, or delayed, may well keep the mechanical 
equipment from operating. We believe that it would be better to 
supply a lesser number of items and fill the requisitions 100 percent. 
It simplifies the system throughout. We will stock fewer items 
at. the front. They will be fast-moving items. We have a depot in 
the United States that stocks only those same fast-moving items, so 
we have a source of supply that is expected to fill requisitions 100 
percent. There will always be some of the slower moving spare parts 
that we will supply and on those we may be delayed. But it is our 
objective to take a few fast-moving spare parts and supply them 100 
percent. Our studies indicate th: at something like 15 percent of the 
spare parts will put 85 percent of our deadline mechanical equipment 
into operation. For the other spare parts we can afford to wait for 
slower resupply. 

UTILIZATION OF BARRACKS SPACE 


Mr. Forp. On page 14 of your statement in the top paragraph, 
you indicate as of December 31, 1955, the Army was utilizing 85 per- 
cent of the active net usable enlisted barrack space at both tempo- 
rary and permanent installations. 

Is that all you need, bearing in mind the strength we now have 
in the Army? 

General Macruper. Yes. That includes an allowance for what 
we call unit integrity—fitting a company into a company’s barracks. 
That is all we need. In fact, we could do with a little less than that. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give for the record—you probably do not have 
it here—what percent of your barracks are modern and what percent 
are of the other type? 

General Macruper. I prefer to give that information for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Barrack spaces computed at 72 sq. ft. per man as of 31 December 1955 


[000 omitted] 


Modern Temporary (austere) 
| 
Total bar- | l Percent of 
spaces | Permane ota Unim- 
| rack spaces | Per nt | | Improved total = Percent of 
type con- tem porary proved total 
I | | temporary . 


| 
| struction 
—_. |] —____ bape 


| 
Continental United States_-_-__} 1, 143.3 | 160. 0 63.5 | 20 | 919.8 | 80 
Bins kptetncncgumeakunss 16.6 | 10. 5 | 0 | 63 | 6.1 | 37 
Caribbean...--.-..---------- 23.3 18.3 | o | 79 | 5.0 | 21 
Mawel. ..2500 salina teas hpi 17.8 15.0 0 84 | 2.8 16 


A tk ota et 1, 201. 0 | 203.8 | 63.5 be 2: 22 | 933. 7 | 78 
( Discussion off the record.) 
General Macruper. Yes. 


STOCKPILING OF CRITICAL ITEMS 


Mr. Mitirr. Because of the changes in technology and rapid im- 
provement of weapons, and so forth, I can understand why it is not 
considered desirable to fill many of those categories up to the top be- 

cause of possible obsolescence, and so forth. 

What about items of a more critical nature? Are you adding to 
those goods on the shelf, or the stockpile, or does that level represent 
about the overall picture ? 

General Macruper. That level represents about the average, sir. 
On our more important items we try to get more than that. We try 
to gradually approach a higher level. Given our choice, we would 
like to keep at least one production line for every extremely im- 
portant item turning over slowly so as we improv e the item, as we 
develop these engineering changes that make it a better piece of com- 
bat equipment, we can actually put it in the production line and get 
the end item and prove it. If we build up a full reserve of an item, 
then we have to stop production. Although, we still continue study- 
ing the item, our Improv ements are only on paper, or at most in a 
preproduction model. So we try to keep usually a single produc- 
tion line running so we do not reach 100 percent of our full reserve, 
but we gradually approach it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. I fully approve and appreciate the reasons for that ap- 
proach, particularly with regard to such new innovations as guided 
missiles and so on. The time will probably come, and I suppose in 
the not too distant future, when the situation that you described might 
apply to the present Nike. I think that that is a very proper ap- 
proach. 

I also understand the advantages of having an assembly line in 
operation, even at a very reduced rate, over just having the goods sit- 
ting on the shelf because I believe we have had testimony to indicate 
that having such a manufacturing setup in existence would re- 
sult in more supplies in a emergency than having the shelves filled 
but with no means of replacement except with a long lead time. 

My thoughts were directed more at items which would be necessity 
be needed in great quantities in time of a large mobilization which are 
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of a character that would not necessarily be obsolete or obsolescent, 
or deteriorate over a period of years. Do you stock those up as nearly 
as possible to the eshilinstion’ base schedules ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. What money is there in the present request that you 
might put in that category? In other words, at the end of the fis- 
cal year, if your program goes through as recommended, and_ be- 
comes an accomplished fact, what would be the mobilization base 
level a year from now? 

General Macruper. It will probably be no higher than it is now, 
sir. 

Mr. Mitxrr. That is on the average? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. What about these critical items ? 

General Macruper. This year in our procurement and production 
program we are changing the emphasis to guided missiles. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Macruper. Now, on some items it is quite possible that our 
stock on hand, as compared with our requirements, will improve 
because our requirements may be reduced. As we bring in guided 
missiles I think we will wish to reduce our artillery some. “If we 
reduce our artillery requirements then our ammunition position will 
be better. It will improve above 60 percent not because we have 
more stocks, but because we have a lesser requirement. 


LOGISTICS SUPPORT FOR FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. Your mentioning ammunition brings me to another 
point that seems to be somewhat critical and that is with respect to 
our foreign commitments to NATO and our other allies. Many of 
them, if an emergency arises, will still be dependent to a considerable 
extent upon the equipment and weapons which perhaps are on the 
obsolescent side, but they will have no satisfactory source of supply 
unless we are in the picture, will they ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. What will happen after that if we do not have some- 
thing to send them? That is one of the problems that has always 
concerned me with regard to our allies. 

General Macruper. That concerns me greatly too, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Macruper. We will have to share what we have in reserve 
with them. 

Mr. Miuzier. The concern I have in that regard is the financial end 
of it. In your opinion, are we cutting down too much on this stock- 
pile program with these overall commitments, or responsibilities ? 

General Macruper. I would like to put it this way, sir: I think 
the best use of the money that is available is in putting it into these 
newly developed weapons which carry so much promise, and taking 
a risk that we will have sufficient of our conventional types. 

Mr. Mixer. You speak of phasing out, for instance, the spare parts 
and so on for World War ITI vehicles. Where will our allies who have 
quantities of those vehicles get the spare parts if we do not have any 
in the stockpile? 
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General Macruper. By phasing them out, sir, 1 meant remove them 
from our own Army supply system. We have planned that we would 
set up a source of those spare parts, one in Europe and one in Japan. 
We would do it by contracting with United States concerns that 
would then have affiliates in Europe and in Japan so that the United 
States concerns would permit the affiliates to use their manufacturing 
processes and their drawings and their know-how. We would buy 
initially from those overseas sources to get them started, but they 
would have an undertaking to ace cept soft currencies for their produc ts 
so that the countries that require these spare parts could come to 
these overseas affiliates with their own money and buy spare parts. 
We do not expect to waste the spare parts we still have for World 
War IT vehicles, but to send them as Government-furnished equip- 
ment under the MDAP program to the rebuild shops in Japan and 
in Europe, and then they would procure locally their remaining re- 
quirements for spare parts. By this method we have been endeavor- 
ing to provide adequately for the maintenance of our World War II 
vehicles in the hands of foreign nations for the remainder of the life 
of those vehicles. 

Mr. Murr. Is the funding for these offshore manufacturing facili- 
ties in the present budget we are considering, or is that handled in 
some other appropriation ? 

General Macruper. That will be in the foreign aid appropriation. 

Mr. Mitrixrr. I suppose the same would be true to other hardware 
that has applied to vehicles if we phase it out. That is the overall 
program of handling the shift-over to newer equipment ; is that right / 

General Macruprer. Yes; wherever it is possible to get an overseas 
supplier to do it. It is primarily in the vehicle field because many of 
our automotive companies have foreign affiliates and can do this. It 
is applicable also in the electronics field. 

Mr. Mitirr. I suppose that it would also apply to a certain extent 
to any type of motor. 

General Macruper. Yes. 


STOCKPILING OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. Mrizrer. Does your responsibility cover any stockpiling of 
strategic materials, or is that entirely under another department ? 

General Macruper. That is not ours, sir. We ask for certain 
levels and quantities, but we do not have authority over the procure- 
ment and storage. 

Mr. Mirirr. But you do have to keep in mind the availability of 
such materials ? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Miutirr. How do you feel about that situation ? 

General Macruper. We feel that we are in a very excellent posi- 
tion now, sir. 

Mr. Mirire. You feel that you are over the hump in that respect / 

General Macruper. Yes. 


CATALOGING SYSTEM 
Mr. Mitirex. Going to another topic which is somewhat different, 


I understood vou to say that you had about 85 percent of the Army’s 
items cataloged in the Federal catalog. Is that correct? 
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General Maaruper. Yes. 

Mr. Mitxer. As you are probably more familiar than I, there has 
been a great deal of discussion and argument about the cost, the difhi- 
culties, and the bugs in the ¢ ataloging system. What is your feeling 
at this point as to ‘the value of it and whether or not it has proved a 
success and has been worth the effort that you have put into it? 

General Macruper. I am not an expert in this area, sir. I would 
like to defer to General Westphalinger, but before I do, I would like 
to say that I feel, generally speaking, that the standardization and 

cataloging effort is tremendously important in that this type of effort 
hoiaaien a great variety of items and any move in that direction is 
tremendously valuable, both in simplifying our operations and in re- 
ducing the stecks that we have on hand. Toa great extent it has been 
responsible for the reduction we have been able to make in the number 
of items we steck. In my opinion, it is extremely valuable. 

General Westphalinger knows much more about this than I. Per- 
haps he might wish to ‘add something. 

General WesteHALincer. I certainly subscribe to everything that 
General Magruder has said. We have some new and advanced sup- 
ply systems coming into the logistics field. You mentioned Project 
Mass. It would be impossible to operate Project Mass without the 

cataloging system. We certainly need this sort of cataloging. It will 
pay off in the long run. True, it is expensive and it is taking a long 
time, but it is a gigantic undertaking. I think as we go along and it 
is better understoad, and fully implemented, more Tesults will be 
shown. Then we will be able to prove more clearly how effective this 
program reaily is. 

Mr. Mitier. There is no question as to the logic of it. In theory 
it is unanswerable, but of course the practical difficulties are so great 
in any undertaking as huge as the Federal system that there is ques- 
tion as to whether or not it is practical. Do I understand you gentle- 
men feel that it has proven to be worth while and will eventually pro- 
duce the savings that you expect ? 

General WrstepHALInGceR. I think so. 

Mr. Mitier. How are you - now in comparison with a year ago 
with respect to that program? I do not mean so much in statistics 
but as to the actual use of it? Is it coming along in a satisfactory way ? 

General WestrHarincer. In the Army it is; yes, sir. I think last 
year I testified we were 64 percent through in the identification phase. 
Now we are 85 percent and we are accelerating this. 

Mr. Miter. Are you able to make use of what has been accom- 
plished? Isit having any effect in your daily work ? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Mitxrr. It is usable as fast as you have it ready ? 

General WestrHatincer. We have to convert to our new system. 
We are half-way through in our conversion. 

Mr. Mitter. You are in the unfortunate position where you have 
to have it available both ways, I realize that, but the day you can 
simplify or eliminate that transition phase is drawing nearer ? 

General WestrHALinGeR. It is not here but it is drawing nearer. 

Mr. Mitter. But you feel progress has been satisfactory for the past 
year ¢ 
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General WresteHatincer. We feel that progress has been satisfac- 
tory for the past year and we are directed by the Department of De- 
fense to accelerate it. 

Mr. Mitxer. Are there sufficient funds being requested in this budget 
to carry on what you hope to do this year ? 

General WesteHauincer. In the cataloging phase, yes, sir. 


STOCK FUND 


Mr. Minter. In the stock fund area, to what extent have you gotten 
your inventories worked out down to post, camp, and station levels? 
Tf you have any statistics that would be of interest, it would be helpful 
to have them in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mirier. As I remember, last year we were given to understand 
it was hoped to have it all worked out during the year in continental 
United States and that they were making progress overseas. If you 
can bring us up to date in the record I think it would be desirable. 

General Macruper. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

At present, the Army stock fund capitalizes stocks located at all Zone of 
Interior depots and overseas depots except stocks in Korea, Seventh Army 
depots in Europe, Okinawa, and the depot at Leghorn, Italy. Depot stocks in 
the latter two locations are expected to be capitalized July 1, 1956. The Army 
stock fund was also extended to the following posts or retail outlets in the 
continental United States on a test basis: 

(a) Quartermaster clothing and equipage, general supplies, and POL at 25 
installations. 

(b) Subsistence at 75 installations. 

(c) Medical-dental items at 29 installations. 

(d) Chemical, engineer, ordnance, and signal divisions at six selected instal- 
lations in the Third Army area. 

Extension of the stock fund beyond Zone of Interior depots, has created opera- 
tional problems. These problems became more complex and complicated with 
the beginning of this fiscal year when consumer funding was installed. The 
Army wholeheartedly supports the use of dollar information as an adjunct to 
stock management. However, the economy and utility of further extension to 
retail outlets is under study and no further expansion will take place at this 
level until a final conclusion is reached. 


REDUCTION OF PIPELINE TIME 


Mr. Miturr. The only other information I would like to have is for 
you to amplify on what you have said about cutting down on pipeline 
time for the overseas program. As I understand it, you have made 
considerable progress and hope to make more. I would like, if you 
could, to give us a little idea in the record as to what extent your pro- 
curement time would be or is affected by the actual physical trans- 
portation as to going by ship or plane, and what percentage of it has 
to do with the paperwork end and the overall system. In other words, 
the effect that a change of transportation sy stem might have on it. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 

Today our routine order and shipping time by water requires about 33 days 
to prepare and transmit the request from overseas to a depot in the United 
States and 87 days thereafter to get the supplies to the overseas depot. 
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In project MASS, we are testng the use of electronic processing of data fronr 
the theater to United States depots and the use of air or sea express for repair 
parts not carried in stock or out of stock in the oversea theater. We hope to 
save by electronic processing and requisitioning from 18 to 32 days in preparing 
and transmitting requisitions to the United States depot. On express shipments 
by air we hope to save up to 17 days over current routine air shipping times. On 
express shipments by water we hope to save up to 68 days over current routine 
water shipments. The savings in transportation time will be effective only for 
shipment of repair parts in stock in United States depots. For bulk shipments 
of routine items the major saving will be in the time of transmission of requisi- 
tions. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. It has 
been quite helpful to the committee. 

General Macruper. Thank you for your courtesy, sir. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1956. 
EXERCISE SAGEBRUSH 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. J. S. UPHAM, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF’ 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. LEON 8. LAWRENCE, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. H. C. EICHEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. ROBERT PENNELL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. J. T. LAIN, CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND HEADQUAR- 
TERS, FORT MONROE, VA. 


General UpHam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have for you 
this afternoon the briefing on Sagebrush. This briefing we have 
divided into two parts. ‘The first part is the narrative of events and 
a description of the results of the test. The second part is the costing. 

I have also here Lieutenant Colonel Lain from the Continental Army 
Command, who is prepared to answer specific questions on the tests. 

Mr. Sixes. I would think it would be better if you would complete 
the presentation before any questions are asked. 

General UpHam. Very well. I would like to point out that the- 
conclusions we give you have not been evaluated all the way through. 
You will remember you asked us to give you what we have concluded 
as of this time. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; we understand that. 

General UrHam. Colonel Lawrence, will you proceed. 

Colonel Lawrence. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lt. Col. 
Leon S. Lawrence, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions. 

I shall brief you on the conduct of Exercise Sagebrush and the- 
results achieved. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Exercise Sagebrush was a two-sided major joint Army-Air Force 
training exercise conducted under assumed tactical conditions in which 
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both sides had an extensive atomic capability. Exercise Sagebrush 
was the largest and most comprehensive exercise conducted in the 
United States since World War IT. 

Its purpose was twofold, training, and testing. Training was re- 
quired to increase the capability of the Army and Air Force units and 
individuals to perform their combat missions under atomic warfare 
conditions in both joint and unilateral action. Exercise Sagebrush 
was originally programed as a training exercise. In September 1954 
the major ATFA tests were incorporated into the exercise and other 
tests were added. For example, when General Taylor became Chief 
of Staff he directed that several tests be conducted in Sagebrush. In 
exercise Sagebrush the greatest possible variety of combat conditions 
was created in order to provide the maximum in training value and 
the most severe test conditions. Among the operations were delaying 
actions, withdrawal, defense of a river line, attack, pursuit, river 
crossings, airborne operations, air defense, special operations, civil 
affairs, and military government activities, supply, evacuation, and 
reconnaissance, 

Sagebrush was a two-sided maneuver in which there was free play 
restricted only to an extent which would insure that the tests which 
were being conducted, could be critically analyzed. Atomic weapons 
were available to and were used extensively by both sides. 

Among the important of the tests conducted and analyzed during 
Exercise Sagebrush were the ATF A tests: The term “A TFA” merely 
means a type field army. This type field army was specifically de- 
signed to streamline the current Army and provide increased combat 
capability in either atomic or nonatomic warfare. During exercise 


Sagebrush the ATFA field army was tested in 24 specific areas. A 
detailed list of these test areas is provided in this handout: 


ARMY TESTS IN EXERCISE SAGEBRUSH 


1. Test of the ATFA field army, comprising the following 24 included test 
areas: 
Air defense 
Air ground operations 
Combat engineers (nondivisional) 
Communications and electronics 
Chemical, biological, and radiological 
Fire support coordination 
Intelligence 
Psychological warfare 
River-crossing operations 
Special weapons 
Tactics 
Defense 
Retrograde 
Offense 
Rear area defense 
Unit replacement 
Command and staff 
Construction 
Maintenance 
Medical 
AG, personnel services 
Area damage control 
Civil affairs and military government 
Military police and provost marshal 
Rear area defense 
Communications 
Supply 
Transportation 
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2. ATFA infantry division, a retest of the 3d Infantry Division under revised 
ATFA TOE. 

3. ATFA armored division (blue bolt II), a division field test of the 1st 
Armored Division. 

4. Provisional reconnaissance troop (Sky Cav.), a new unit for intelligence 
gathering incorporating incréased ground and air mobility, new devices for 
aerial photography, battlefield surveillance, and enemy detection. 

5. Special weapons operations, an independent evaluation of atomic aspects 
of the entire exercise. 

6. River-crossing concept, a tactical evaluation of new concepts for river 
crossings conducted by combat operations research groun. 

I shall describe several of the more important tests: The 3d In- 
fantry Division a. os a new type organization in Exercise Follow 
Me in February 19 This organization had not proved completely 
satisfactory and was eciona in July 1955. Thereafter, small unit tests 
of reorganized elements of the division were conducted from July 
1955 to “October 1955 and the division, operating as a complete unit, 
was again tested in Exercise Sagebrush. The 1 ist Armored Division 
had tested a new type organization in Exercise Blue Bolt through 
combat command level in February 1955. Like the Infantry Division, 
this organization did not prove to be completely satisfac tory and was 
revised in July 1955. Subsequently, small unit tests of reorganized 
elements of the division were conducted from July 1955 to October 
1955 and the division aeons as a complete unit for the first time 
was tested in Exercise Sagebrush. 

As you know, in a war in which the threat of atomic weapons is 
present, units must not present a profitable target to the enemy with- 
out expecting to be hit. It is therefore essential ‘that our organizations 
have the inherent capability of fighting in relatively small (approxi- 
mately 1,000 men) combat units separated by several thousand yards 
from the next closest combat unit. It is anticipated that such combat 
group will be self-contained and will be able with the help of sup- 
porting weapons, atomic or nonatomic, to cover the gaps between 
units by fire. This theory is sound only if we are able to detect the 
enemy’s movements early enough and react quickly enough to de- 
stroy them before he becomes a threat to our flanks and our rear. 
In accomplishing this task the role of intelligence has increased tre- 
mendously in importance. Various items of equipment and _ tech- 
niques have been under investigation for a considerable period of time. 
Exercise Sagebrush provided an opportunity to put them all to the 
test in an integrated intelligence system. [| Discussion off the record. | 

With an increasing organic light fixed wing and helicopter capa- 
bility, the reconnaissance ‘elements of an Army need no longer depend 
on roads and trucks to move, nor are they limited only to the le: ading 
edge of the enemy’s frontline. Army aircraft provide a capability 
to move men and supplies, observe, take pictures, use television and 
any number of unexplored areas, if properly exploited. This was 
the theory and to determine its feasibility a provisional reconnaissance 
troop (Sky Cav) was formed for petpanen of test in Exercise Sage- 
brush. [Discussion off the record. | 

If the Army is to be organized in relatively small self-contained 
groups, and if it is to achieve the required speed and flexibility, it 
must have adequate command control. This can be achieved only 
by means of a communications system which is sure and cannot be 
quickly knocked out by one or more atomic weapons. The World War 
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II communications system now in use is considered to be inadequate 
in a war in which atomic weapons might be employed. Accordingly, 
a new system with new equipment was devised and was called a grid 
system of communication. It is a new, multiple axis area system of 
communications designed to provide more effective communications 
for the mobile, flexible, and dispersed operations expected in the fu- 
ture. In Exercise Sagebrush both the theory and new equipment were 
exhaustively tested. i Discussion off the record. | 

Civil affairs and milit: ary government (CAMG) tests and play 
were included in the exercise. For example, the refugee problem was 
played in the following manner. Since actual civ ilian refugees could 
not be played, the C AMG staff analyzed the tactical play of the exer- 
cise for situations that would cause a refugee problem, and would 
send a representative to the tactical commander in the area in which 
the refugee problem would develop. The CAMG representative would 
advise the tactical commander of the number of refugees in his area. 
The tactical commander would then be required to plan for the evacu- 
ation of these refugees, or if it were beyond his means request assist- 
ance from a higher headquarter which would plan for the evacua- 
tion. 

At this time I will briefly cover the organization for and phasing 
of the exercise. a 1: The planning st: aff for § Sagebrush was est: ab- 
lished on February 25, 1955, at Langley Field, Va. Gen. O. P. Wey- 
land, Air Force, C Saimin of the Tactic: al Force, was the maneuver 
director. Lt. Gen. John H. Collier, Commanding General of the 
Fourth Army, was his Army Deputy. Maj. Gen. D. W. Hutchison, 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Tactical Air Command, was his Air 
Force Deputy, and Maj. Gen. Francis M. Day, United States Army, 
was chief of staff. The staff was composed of Army and Air Force 
officers who filled the positions indicated on the chart. 

Chart 2: This chart lists the major Army units that participated 
in Exercise Sagebrush. One hundred and ten thousand Army troops 
participated in the exercise and approximately 30,000 Air Force 
troops, for a total participation of approximately 140, 000, 

The phasing of the exercise was as indicated on this chart (chart 
3). During phase 1, which was conducted from October 31 to No- 

vember 7, units were moved to the maneuver area; unit umpires were 
instructed in their duties; reconnaissance for phases IIT and III was 
conducted, and units completed their training for the maneuver. 

In phase II, which was conducted from November 8 to 14, tactical 
reconnaissance continued; umpires were deployed; a joint command 
post exercise was conducted. 

Phase IIT, which started on November 15 and ended on November 
21, was the first tactical phase. It consisted of a massive surprise at- 
tack by the aggressor forces and retrograde movement and defense by 
the United States forces. ’ 

During phase IV, which lasted from November 22, to 27, a critique 
on phase ITI was held, forces were shifted and rec onstituted, and 
preparations were completed for phase V. 

Phase V, which lasted from November 28 to December 6, was char- 
acterized by offensive operations, including a river crossing, and ex- 
ploitation by United States forces. 

In phase VI, from December 7 to 16, joint and unilateral critiques 
were conducted and forces started to evacuate the maneuver area. 
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Chart 4: In order to provide a logical setting for the exercise, opera- 
tions of Sagebrush were assumed to have commenced with an in- 
vasion by aggressor forces along the gulf coast on the Texas-Louisiana 
coastline on February 15, 1955. The aggressor forces subsequently 
were assumed to have moved inland, and on May 20, a truce line was 
assumed to have been established in the maneuver area. This situ- 
ation prevailed until the start of phase ITT, the first tactical phase. 

The assignment of forces for this phase was as outlined on this 
chart (5). The United States forces were organized under the ATFA 
concept and the aggressor forces were organized under current tables 
of organization. 

On November 15 the aggressor forces launched a surprise attack to 
the north to secure crossings over the Red River. United States 
forces conducted a mobile defense, making maximum use of prepared 
barriers but were forced to withdraw. On November 15 aggressor 
air forces launched aircraft against United States Air Force bases, 
and within 2 hours 18 United States bases were knocked out. by atomic 
strikes. This gave them an air superiority which they maintained 
throughout this phase. On the ground, aggressor forces pressed their 
attack to the north, and airdropped 2 battalion combat teams in the 
vicinity of Coushatta on November 18 and 1 battalion combat team 
in the vicinity of Natchitoches to establish airheads in this area. 
However, special mobile task forces of the United States forces moved 
quickly to the airheads and contained these airborne threats. United 
States forces continued to execute their retrograde movement. accord- 
ing to plan, and withdrew across the Red River on November 21. 
Forward elements of aggressor forces crossed the Red River just prior 
to the termination of the phase on the night of November 21.  [ Dis- 
cussion off the record.| This phase provided for tests of the 3d 
Infantry and 1st Armored Divisions, which were organized under the 
ATFA concept, under the fluid, dispersed conditions of the atomic 
battlefield, and for the combat and logistic support and other tests. 

During phase IV, units were reconstituted to afford the United 
States forces a small numerical superiority on the ground and were 
positioned properly for the start of phase V. 

In phase V the United States forces launched an attack on Novem- 
ber 28, crossed the Red River on November 29-30, after an atomic 
preparation, and began their drive to the south. United States Air 
Forces launched atomic air strikes and knocked out 18 of aggressor’s 
19 airfields. The aggressor air forces managed to launch 29 of 52 
planned counter air strikes before his bases were hit and knocked out 
15 of 24 United States airfields. However, United States Air Forces 
maintained air superiority throughout this phase. After slowing the 
river crossing operation of the U nited States forces, aggressor ground 
forces continued to resist the United States attack with counter- 
attacks, ground-delivered atomic weapons, and chemical warfare, as 
they began an orderly retrograde movement according to a well- 
conceived plan. On December 2, United States forces, spearheaded 
by tanks of the Ist Armored Division, continued their advance to the 
south, and attempted to establish an airhead in the DeRidder area by 
dropping two airborne battalion combat teams. Intense fighting de- 
veloped, but aggressor succeeded in containing the United States para- 
troopers in a small area. Rain and mud slowed the United States 
advance and restricted air operations. As phase V terminated, United 
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States forces were attacking, after having driven aggressor forces back 
to the truce zone.. Phase V provided a test of river-crossing doctrine 
and techniques under atomic warfare conditions, an exploitation, air- 
borne operations, and situations for accomplishment of planned tests. 

The final phase of the maneuver was devoted to critiques and prep- 
arations of movement of units back to home stations. [| Discussion off 
the record. | 

The results and value of the exercise are as follows: Sagebrush 
provided integrated field training for 110,000 Army troops, ‘and in- 

valuable training for commanders ; and staff at all echelons in planning 
and execution of joint and unilateral operations under simulated 
atomic warfare conditions. From a purely Army point of view we 
were given an opportunity to see whether our training, conducted at 
Army schools and replacement training centers, is actually adequate 
in the face of an atomic war. The results of observations made have 
not been fully evaluated yet, but we do know that our soldiers need 
more training in those elements of combat which are directly related 
to atomics. [Discussion off the record. | 

What elements of our training require revision, we do not yet know, 
but as a result of Sagebrush a revision of our training polici les and 
programs has already been initiated and will probably be intensified 
when the final results are in. 

Perhaps ever more important—we were given the opportunity to 
examine under realistic conditions the proposed doctrine and organi- 
zation contained in the ATFA field army to identify that which is 
good and which is not. With this knowledge we can insure that the 
direction of our continued development is sound. Preliminary re- 
vorts of the ATFA tests have been compiled and are being reviewed 
i the Army staff and Army service schools. Final conc lusions and 
ssccaneaniadien must await this review, and which will probably 
be available by the end of April 1956. Preliminary results obtained 
from some of the more important of the 24 tests of the ATFA field 
army, which are listed on your handout, are as follows. [Discussion 
off the record. | 

Probably the most important findings in exercise Sagebrush re- 
sulted from the atomic play and allied tests. [Discussion off the 
record. | 

The following actions are being taken by the Army to correct the 
deficiencies pointed out in the atomic play during Sagebrush. Train- 
ing in Army schools is being changed to include instructions in the 
deficiencies pointed out above. A new manual which simplifies eri- 
teria and procedures for selecting atomic weapons of proper yield is 
to be published and disseminated in the near future. Restudy of the 
atomic play in Sagebrush is being conducted by CONARC to point 
up additional lessons learned in the maneuver. 

All reports indicate that exercise Sagebrush has been most worth 
while as a training and a testing vehicle. It has forcibly brought out 
the fact that in any operation there are matters of joint service concern 
which must be solved if we are to have the type forces and doctrine 
we need in the atomic age. It has pointed up serious problem areas 
which are being explored expeditiously, and has provided a wealth of 
data for the continued development of the Army for the atomic age. 
T shall now read the unevaluated report of the Army test and ev alua- 
tion group on the results of the exercise. [Discussion off the record. ] 
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That concludes my presentation. Colonel Eichen will now cover 
the financial aspects of the exercise. 


TRAINING FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Ercuen. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Eichen of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations. 

I will now explain the training fund requirements for exercise Sage 
Brush. I will indicate both the initial and the refined estimates on 
the combined Sagebrush-Blue Bolt exercise. The original estimates 
as contained in the fiscal year 1956 budget submission for exercise Sage- 
brush and troop test Blue Bolt II were based on previous experience 
in the Fort Hood area, specifically exercise Long Horn which was 
held in 1952. As planning developed it became apparent that the 
main uncertainty in the refinement of cost estimates related to land 
procurement. The uncertainties as to where the exercise would be 
held, if at all, and the costs of securing an adequate area and the move- 
ment of units thereto, precluded the development of realistic cost 
data. It did not become evident until June 1955 that the maneuver 
would in all probability be held in Louisiana. As early as 1 year ago 
it was recognized that land-procurement costs in Texas would be 
higher than originally anticipated and the Congress was requested 
to provide an additional $2 million which was done. 

Chart No. 1 to your front on the mantle depicts the predicted and 
actual costs of exercise Sagebrush in the Louisiana maneuver area. 
Chart No. 2 to your right on the easel depicts our best estimates of 
what these costs would have been had we been able to secure land in 
Texas at : cost of $12 million. I will address myself primarily to 
chart No. 1 on the mantle with such references to chart No. 2 as is 
necessary for clarity. As indicated by the black line on the chart, 
the funding program was initially established on September 23, 1955, 
at $18.5 million for fiscal year 1956. To this must be added the 
$800,000 obligated during fiscal year 1955 for procurement of timbers 
which were later used in bridge strengthening. This brought the 
total estimated funding program of the combined exercise to $19.3 
million. The first red line reflects the actual obligations to date which 
are fiscal year 1956 direct costs totaling $15 million. To this must be 
added the fiscal year 1955 obligations of $800,000 and also the projected 
future costs of $2.5 million which I will explain later, bringing the 
total estimated cost to $18.8 million. This saving of $1 million can 
be attributed primarily to a reduction in the claims estimate from that 
which was originally anticipated. An analysis of these costs is pre- 
sented on the chart. 

The first item, movement of participating troops, provided, in oe 
for the movement of the Ist and 4th Armored Divisions from Fort 
Hood, Tex., to Fort Polk, La., and various other supporting troops 
from various parts of the country, and the return of some of these 
units to their home station. It is estimated that the movement of the 
maneuver locale from Fort Hood, Tex., to Louisiana increased costs 
in this area by approximately 100 percent. This is indicated also on 
chart No. 2. 
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The next item on chart 1 is bridge strengthening. To date $2.5 
million has been obligated which is in addition to the $800,000 obli- 
gated in fiscal year 1955 for timber procurement. These costs are 
considerably higher than would have been necessar vy had we been able 
to obtain a maneuver area in the Fort Hood area. Chart No. 2 shows 
this cost is estimated as $500,000 for the Fort Hood area. However, 
once these bridges have been strengthened they can be used for many 
vears in the future, and as you know from previous testimony, the 
Army has obtained 15-year maneuver rights in the Louisiana area. 
Bridge strengthening costs during future maneuvers will be con- 
sider ably less magniture than what is indicated on chart No. 

The next item on chart No. 1 relates to planning costs. These 
planning costs include the alt cost of maneuver director head- 
quarters, temporary duty and travel funds for Army personnel in 
maneuver headquarters, umpires, personnel of the test and evaluation 
group. Provisional units, and miscellaneous supplies. A total of 
2,125 Army personnel were involved in planning, evaluation, and 
umpiring activities. Irrespective of whether the maneuver was held 
at Fort Polk, La., or Fort Hood, Tex., these costs would have been 
substantially the same. The same is true of the next item, with the 
exception that had we gone ahead with the attempt to procure land 
in the Fort Hood area, the land acquisition cost would have been 
considerably higher than that contained in the $4.6 million. Could 
the land have been procured in the vicinity of Fort Hood, these costs 
would have approximated $15.6 million as shown on chart No.2. Of 
this amount, land acquisition costs would have approximated $12 mil- 
lion which is an increase of $11 million over the estimated costs of 
land procurement in Louisiana. 

The next item on the chart relates to the establishment of the neces- 
sary base at Fort Polk prior to its activation as a permanent post 
which was necessary to provide the logistical backup for the maneuver, 
Had the maneuver been held at Fort Hood, Tex., it is estimated these 
costs would have been $1 million. This is because Fort Hood was an 
active post at the time the buildup for the maneuver would have 
commenced and the costs would have been somewhat less than what 
was necessary at Fort Polk. 

The next item relates to the restoration of the public highways 
which were damaged in the maneuver. The Fourth Army is cur- 
rently conducting negotiations with the State of Louisiana to execute 
a contract for this restoration. It is estimated that these costs approxi- 
mate $1.7 million. It is estimated that these costs would have been 
$700,000 less had the maneuver been conducted at Fort Hood, Tex. 

The next item is the estimated cost of closing out special activities 
which were established at Fort Polk for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding backup and logistical support for the conduct of the exercise. 
Similar costs would also have ine incurred at Fort Hood. 

The final item on chart No. 1, “Settlement of Claims,” is consid- 
erably below the estimate that was previously made for this item. 
The original estimate of these claims on whic h the funding program 
was based, was $1.3 million. This serves to explain the difference 
between the funding program that was established initially and the 
costs as they have ac tually developed. I have also explained our 
best estimates of what the training budget costs would have been had 
we been able to conduct the exercise in the vicinity of Fort Hood. 
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It is concluded that because of the obtaining of 15-year maneuver 
rights, the move to Fort Polk will materially decre: ise oe of future 
maneuvers as well as insuring that the Army does have available an 
area of adequate size for the training and testing of its combat, 
combat support, and logistical support elements. 

General Uruam. That concludes our presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


LAND ACQUISITION AT FORT HOOD 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to tell me the reasons for the neces- 
sity for the land acquisition in the Fort Hood area had the exercises 
been held at that place. 

General Upuam. In the Fort Hood area / 

Mr. Srxrs. Had the exercises been conducted in Fort Hood you 
estimate that some $15 million would have been required, a substantial] 
part of which would have been for land purchases. Had it not been 
for that, it is my understanding that Fort Hood would have been a 
lower cost operation. 

Why was it necessary to acquire land in that amount ? 

General Upuam. Colonel Pennell. 

Colonel Penneti. The Army’s method of acquiring land for ma- 
neuver rights was to obtain manuever permits gratis and to pay for 
maneuver damages and claims. 

When we attempted to get land in the Fort Hood area, there was 
considerable opposition to this. Subsequently the Army developed 
an alternate plant which involved a graduated lump-sum payment 
for land which we acquired. 

It was graduated on the basis of how much land each landowner 
owned. : 

This plan was offered to the Texas landowners in May of 1955. It 
met with little success. It eventually led the commanding general 
of the Fourth Army to arrive at the opinion that although the Army’s 
proposal was fair, paying as much as $1 to $1.50 per acre, would not 
appreciably increase the amount of land we could get, and it further 
developed that some of the landowners would not consent to the use 
of their land at any price. 

As opposed to this, the Louisiana landowners indicated that they 
would go along with the Army’s current method to secure maneuver 
permits, which was to secure the permits gratis, paying for damages 
and claims. 

Mr. Sixes. Which was the more desirable area, from a strategic 
standpoint ¢ 

Colonel PENNELL. From a strategic standpoint / 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; for the conduct of the maneuver. 

Colonel Pennety. Fort Hood presents an excellent area for the 
conduct of armored operations. 

On the other hand, Fort Polk, which presents more difficult ter- 
rain, offers a greater amount of training for drivers. It offers more 
challenge in training than Fort Hood. From the st: indpoint of ability 
to get around, Fort Hood was the more favorable aren. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be considered the more desirable of the two 
areas for a maneuver area, would it not ? 
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Colonel PENNELL. If we were looking for ideal conditions, yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you suppose that had ‘anything to do with the man- 
ner in which this matter was presented to the landowners ? 

Colonel Penne.u. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. How was it presented to the landowners / 

Colonel Pennetu. It was presented by the commanding general of 
the Third Corps who went into a great deal of publicity prior to even 
attempting to get the land, in an effort to enlist support of the land- 
owners and the ] prominent local citizens. 

Then the Chief of Engineers had field teams which went on the 
field with a maneuver per rmit form and attempted to get landowners 
to agree to the use of their land. 

Mr. Srkes. What is the comparative value of the average land in 
the vicinity of Camp Polk as compared to Fort Hood ¢ 

Colonel PENNELL. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Strxes. It would be my belief that the land around Camp Polk 
would be more valuable than the land around Fort Hood. 

General Urnam. It may be because of the fact that a great deal of 
it is swampland. It offers quite a good deal of obstac les for cross- 
country exercises. Considering the “dissimilarity and the nature of 
the two areas involved, it is difficult to make a comprehensive com- 
parison. However, it is believed that a reasonable comparison of 
basic farmland values would indicate that the central Texas land is 
generally more valuable than the Louisiana land. <A very rough 
estimate would be that an acre of land in Louisiana is valued at 
approximately $60 and an acre of land in Texas at $70. 

Mr. Sikes. I want to be sure that it is understood that this com- 
mittee favors field exercises of this kind. I am not criticizing exercise 
Sagebrush. I think it is a very fine thing that you had the exercise. 
[ hope that you will have just as many exercises of this kind as you 

can justify and have need for. 

I am a little skeptical about some of,the reasons which have been 
advanced for the change in the location of this exercise. I want it 
understood again that it makes no particular difference to me per- 
sonally where you held the exercise. You ought to hold it where you 

can learn the most from the standpoint of training the Army. From 
what you tell me, Camp Polk was a better place for the exercise. 

General Upnam. I think from the terrain point of view it was. In 
Texas it is flat land. In Camp Polk we have real rough land, rivers, 
and swamps, which pose many very difficult problems to us, and that 
is where we need to go, not where it is laid out like a map. 


PROBLEMS OF COORDINATION BETWEEN THE SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Now, tell me something about the major problems of 
coordination between the services. You touched on that rather light ly. 
I want vou to tell ne about that either on or off the record. 

General Uruam. I will ask Colonel Lain from Continental Army 
Command to speak on that. 

Colonel Latn. I am Lieutenant Colonel Lain from Continental 
Army Command Headquarters, Fort Monroe, Va. This will be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. I have an article here which contains this statement: 
If you wait to be hit, you may never hit back. 
Then this article also carries this statement: 


A preview of the danger of.another Pearl Harbor has come at the start of 
war games now being held by the Army and Air Force. 

As these maneuvers began—even with interceptor forces ready and standing 
by—a sudden attack by the Aggressor forces got through and wrecked most 
United States bases. 

Minutes were crucial. From the time of first warning, it was only 17 min- 
utes before atom bombs were dropping. In the next 23 minutes, nearly all 
United States airbases, half of United States striking forces were knocked out. 
It all dramatizes this question: Can United States actually afford to take the 
first blow? 








Now, in the presentation that was given to us, you admitted sub- 
stanti: tly as much, and then you went on to tell about the later phases 
in which our forces took the offensive. 

Now, realistically speaking, could our forces have taken the of- 
fensive after an initial pulverizing such as has been indicated? Would 
we actually have been out of the fighting from the beginning ? 

General Urwam. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


ACQUISITION OF MANEUVER RIGHTS 


Mr. Forp. These maneuver rights which you required at Fort 
Polk are for a 15-year period. ‘Are they attached to the land by 
recording in the sense that they are well-known rights and would 
be respected in case a present owner transfers the land to a subse- 
quent owner ? 

In other words, we pay so much money and we have acquired certain 
rights for a period of time. What assurance do we have that they will 
be bona fide against subsequent owners who may have later acquired 
title to this land ¢ 

Colonel Pennety. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

General Urpnam. Wecan find that out for you. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important. In other words, if we have 
rights against the present landowners, are they covenants against the 
land for a subsequent period of time ? 

General Urpnam. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. Are they registered at the county courthouse as we call 
it up in Michigan or the parish courthouse in Louisiana ? 

General Urnam. I cannot answer that in detail but I can get it and 
put it in the record. 

I would have to go to the Legal Division for that information. 

(The information desired is as follows :) 

Permits.—It must be explained first that the land used by the Army for the 
maneuver area has been acquired on a free-use basis and to write a binding permit 
which would require the landowner to sell his land with a provision to the 
new owner that the land should be used for maneuvers, would be unfair to him. 
The present landowners within the maneuver area can, if they desire to sell, dis- 
regard the permit negotiated with them by the Army for use of their land. 
However the parish office, when a sale is recorded, notifies the local project 
officer and the district engineer located at Fork Polk. The Corps of Engineers 


will then negotiate a permit with the new owner of the land. The maneuver 
permit forms are not recorded in a land office or courthouse. 
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Mr. Froop. Are these agreements in the sense that they apply 
against the real estate, are they covenants running with the land, and 
are they incumbrances on record in the recorder’s office against the 
title ? 

Mr. Forp. It would be a horrible thing for the Army to wake up 
5 years hence and find that certain land has been transferred to some- 
body else, without notice of the Army’s maneuver rights. 

Mr. Mitter. It would have to be recorded in whatever their land 
office is down there in order to have any value. It seems to me they 
must have done that. 

General UrHam. J am almost certain that they did. 

Mr. Fioop. What I want to know about it is, what is the nature of 
the notice to bona fide purchasers for value without notice ? 

General UrpHAm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

LOCATION OF FUTURE MANEUVERS 

Mr. Mitier. Having acquired a 15-year permit from the land- 
owners in this area, are we to take it that future maneuvers on this 
scale will be held at that spot for the next 15 years, rather than 
somewhere else ? 

General Uruam. I would say that the majority of them would be; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Anything of that magnitude would be set up for that 
particular terrain / 

General UrpHam. Yes, sir. I donot know about any other area that 
we have where we could do it on that magnitude without renting land, 
so we would go to Polk. 

Mr. Miiter. Is that area adequate for full experience with what 
you might call the terrain in that type of climate, with the exception, 
of course, of special operations such as Arctic or desert operations / 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrter. Is it reasonably well suited for all types of tests or 
problems that you might want to work out ? 

General Uruam. Yes, sir, with the exception of special operations 
like Arctic operations, desert operations, and mountain operations. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, I suppose there is no place you could get 
anywhere that would fill all of those requirements, and that comes as 
near as any place you know of to filling the overall needs for an ade- 
quate maneuver area ¢ 

General UpHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Is it adequately mapped ? 

General Urnam. Yes, sir, I have seen many maps of it. Have you 
heard of any inadequacy in that respect, Colonel ? 

Colonel Pennett.. Colonel Lawrence can answer as to that situa- 
tion. 

Colonel Lawrence. The maps are adequate, sir. 

General UrHam. The Engineers completed maps for us prior to 
the exercise. 

Mr. Mixer. Is there anything available there for amphibious op- 
erations, for beach or shore activity ? 

Colonel Lawrence. There are a number of lakes there. As to 
whether they would be adequate for that type of operation, I could 
not say. I could not say offhand. 

General Upnam. I doubt very much if they would be. You could 
not bring the Navy in there. 
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Mr. Miuurr. I think that is all. 

General UrHam. There is one thing further that I would like to 
say. 

Mr. Fuioop. All right, General. 

General UpHam. The other day the chairman asked me to include 
at the end of the Sagebrush briefing, a list of the troops that would 
be left at Fort Polk and also the troops that would be sent from Fort 
Bliss to Fort Sill. 

I have those and I will have them included in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


TRANSFER OF ARMY UNITS FROM Fort BLIss TO Fort SILL 


The committee has requested information relative to the transfer of Army 
units from Fort Bliss, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla. The information requested is 
as follows: 

The 246th Corporal Battalion was transferred from Fort Bliss to Fort Sill in 
February 1956. The 526th Corporal Battalion is schoduled for transfer in June 
1956. 

Each battalion has a strength of approximately 225 individu: os Cost of moy- 
ing each battalion, including its equipment, is approximately $53,500. This cost 
is borne by the “Military personnel, Army” appropriation (2162 2010). 

The transfers are being made to assist the Artillery and Guided Missiles School 
commandant at Fort Sill in his development and integration of tactical and organ- 
izational doctrine for the Corporal into that of other surface-to-surface artillery. 

In addition, currently planned for implementation during fiscal year 1957 is 
the transfer of Corporal guided-missile instruction from Fort Bliss to Fort Sill. 

This move does not involve the transfer of any troop units from Fort Bliss to 
Fort Sill, but entails the transfer from Fort Bliss to Fort Sill of approximately 
10 instructional courses or subcourses: a student intraining load of some 200; 
and a total of 169 staff and faculty personnel, including 33 officers, 16 warrant 
officers, 117 enlisted men, and 3 civilians. 

Estimated cost of moving to Fort Sill the above courses of instruction totals 
$502,000, including : 


(a) Laboratory equipment and basic electronic equipment required at 


NN NUE R atte ok ce oie. Ee oo i te is oe Be eee Jaen Pee) Ore $178, 000 
(b) Hiring of technicians and liaison personnel associated with the 
various civilian agencies concerned with the program___________ 120, 000 


(c) Transportation —_ : eS chaicacaeat Ecce: sie 
(7) Interim construction, suc ich as el: Ssrooms, _ require dat F ort Sill. _ *186, 000 


Total ta Gidctehcl ead dad eta Sah SN os di telisdeke 502, 000 
1 These costs borne by budget programs other than P2200. 


The move of SSM instruction to Fort Sill has these advantages: (1) Central- 
ization of surface-to-surface weapon instruction at Fort Sill: (2) relieves the 
instructional congestion at Fort Bliss stemming from its expanding surface-to- 
air weapon program; and (3) facilitates the development of both surface-to- 
surface and surface-to-air missiles by making each the primary concern of a single 
school commandant. 

The loss in personnel at Fort Bliss occasioned by the above transfers is offset 
to a great extent by the November 15, 1955, activation at Fort Bliss of the 53d 
Antiaireraft Battalion, with a strength of 524 personnel. Moreover, the 168th 
Skysweeper Battalion, with a strength of 195 », Which had previously been sched- 
uled for movement from Fort Bliss, is now to remain there. This will make a 
small net increase over what is currently at Fort Bliss. 

It is contemplated that all Fort Bliss facilities to be vacated as a result of the 
transfer of Corporal units and instruction to Fort Sill will be utilized in the Fort 
Bliss surface-to-air program. As an example, Fort Bliss lacks approximately 
20 classrooms needed to present most effectively its current surface-to-air instruc- 
tion. The movement to Fort Sill will assist in alleviating this shortage. Funds 
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are being requested for new construction in fiscal year 1957 at Fort Bliss to pro- 
vide the additional facilities needed in the expanding surface-to-air training 
program. 

The committee has requested information relative to the units which were trans- 
ferred from Fort Hood, Tex., to Fort Polk, La., on permanent change of station 
and the costs involved. The information requested is as follows: 











Unit Strength Cost 

OR ER Se ene roe sain iiialae Me tegel 14, 621 $1, 380, 300 
50lst MI Detachment. -_---_---_--- ° A ee a ed 16 800 
Company C, 720th Military Police Battalion___..........__- Sk nectaeeaeane 127 6, 350 
128th Signal Company (depot) (less detachment) -_._.....-- EE 213 10, 650 
Detachment, 128th Signal. Company (depot) _-.-.....-..- ag haaentahe ees 22 1, 100 
Seen SI as ae, ccc ctdcunncckal~bitewocvenede 96 4, 800 

ad Aer ahd Akh ddd abet ddviantiddaibdssudadbbadaendvabense 15, 095 | 1, 404, 000 





Troops STATIONED AT Fort Hoop, TEx. 


1. The present troop strength at Fort Hood, Tex., is approximately 20,500. 
Units are listed below: 





Authorized 
Unit strength 

I a ea re 163 
TEL COTO FeO re Os esi ete) ok eee ceeee 43 
St cig ci ns cis WA dat each aoa itn pda elem wc it 111 
A a tect amclapalinn 14, 614 
Gite. Awtipsrerert BCom en, COCOA) ) nn. nk. een em nenenet 14 
Sr ee a ecemempptradeccencen 13 
35th Engineering Group (Construction) HHC_--~---_-..--_-____-__---- 78 
46th Engineer Battalion (Construction) ~.......-..__._.-..___________- 566 
GEMC. KU Oee: Eee reee, CO ORUEIOEI ONS ) onic ahi cteri err enecctensems 566 
578th Engineer Company (Field Maintenance) -__.____-_______________ 148 
104th Engineer Company (Heavy Equipment) —__---_-__-_____-____-___- 109 
106th Finance Sectien (Disbursement)... 0.5. nee 31 
418th Medical Company (Ambulance) (Sep.)----..---__--__-_-__-____-- 72 
See BROT IR Be isi ic cn neem edwendncmcuimimenuus 309 
43d Military Police Detachment (Criminal Investigation) ...._-________ 20 
86th Ordnance Battalion (Maintenance-Supply), HHD_-~---------__--__ 28 
575th Ordnance Company (Ammunition) ..........___________________ 190 
Soarecel LOS CI, 0 9? oo A le iis etic eanum 141 
87th Ordnance Company (Heavy Maintenance) ~--__-_-__-_-_- 151 
129th Ordnance Company (Recovery Class) ~......-__-_________________ 223 
40th Orgeance:Detacameunt (Mr) lo... oe 9 
UOth Quartermaster Bectaiion, Hr me... se. 23 
605th Quartermaster Company (Laundry) -—~--.-_____________- 140 
602d Quartermaster Company (Petrol Supl.).............._.._______ 185 
483d Quartermaster Company (Refrigeration) ..._____________ 103 
Ore Sn, CC age ne ms esc acbtnsad neer ecpeppncinepotep amennccees 985 
a Orn bch erie insole cmsnmachia ig eceiantaAidec aa etic pieldl es discs cmaciousoikacasus 488 
Fe I kth casos aka ansehen te eiicniecbessenanectareteacenenpaabepasenmiiecnitenn 434 
LT A TE AEX AOE OR TS EL 8S 
I UR gan capes ei psec eine tn thmicsacmndnlincaaaschaanes 2 
542d Engineer Detachment (Special Equipment Maintenance)___________ 3 
Soecn weamnmce Compas (i280) ...... ceed. a ead 96 
ees meen CUI 0 De ecko awnacoumnandiadadbblck 256 
29th TC Company (Army Aircraft Maintenance)__________________ 102 
WOtet AG AOE fees), Che 2) i eo ee SN 27 
soc agtecnnaa cn seton cen eamininnne eee UL SUBSE 6 2669 20, 531 


2. The troop units and strength on June 30, 1957, will be substantially as at 
present. 
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Fripay, Marcu 16, 1956. 
Loaistic Support OF THE ARMy AVIATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE ARMY COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

LT. COL. M. F. BOYD, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Ritxy. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will you present the next witness, please. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present at this 
time Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, the Chief of Transportation, who will 
present to the committee the joint plans of the Department of Army 
and Department of Air Force for the assumption by the Department 
of Army of the logistic support of the Army aviation program. 

Mr. Ritey. General Yount, we are very glad to have you before us 
and will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yount. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The purpose of this presentation is to present to the Congress the 
joint plans (Department of Army and Department of Air Force) for 
assumption by the Department of Army of the functions of depot 
supply and maintenance of Army aircraft, previously the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Air Force. 


PROBLEMS OF FORMER LOGISTICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


CuHart No. 1 


PrRoposED ARMY AND AIR ForcE RESPONSIBILITIES IN SUPPORT OF ARMY 
AVIATION 


ARMY RESPONSIBILITIES AIR FORCE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Procurement of army aircraft, spare 
(Presently Air Force) parts, and equipment. 
| Engineering services allied to Army 
Depot maintenance. aviation. 
Receipt, storage, and issue of all | 
Army aircraft and repair parts and | 
allied equipment. 
Technical support of Army A/C and | 
allied material. 


Determination of qualitative and quan- 
titative requirements for Army air- 
craft equipment. 

Review and approval of specifications 
developed by the Air Force of items 
under research and development for 
the Army aviation program. 

Maintenance at organizational and 
field level, of Army aircraft and 
equipment. 

Approval of modification to Army 
aircraft and equipment. 

Technical support of Army aircraft 
and allied material. 
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Since 1948 the responsibilities for logistical support of Army air- 
craft have been split between the Army and the Air Force as shown 
on chart No. 1. Depot supply and depot maintenance support, 
including budgeting and funding therefor, is currently the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force. Field and organizational maintenance sup- 
port, including the computation of requirements and budgeting and 
funding therefor, is the responsibility of the Army. 

This unsound division of logistical responsibilities has created such 
difficult problems that it has been impossible to provide adequate 
logistical support for Army aircraft. These problems are the result 
of a wide difference in the basic missions of aviation in the Army and 
the Air Force as well as the types of aircraft in use by each service. 
Army aircraft are organic to the using combat arms and technical 
services and are used directly in connection with the ground operations 
of the Army. Air Force missions on the other hand consist primarily 
of strategic bombing and intercept, tactical fighter support of ground 
units, neutralization of enemy air activity and troop carrier airlift, 
There is no duplication of missions between the Army and the Air 
Force in this respect. 

By virtue of the differences in mission there are also differences in 
the types of aircraft in the two services. The Army utilizes small 
observation and utility-type airplanes of less than 5,000 pounds empty 
weight and reconnaissance and cargo helicopters. The Air Force 
aircraft are the heavier bomber, fighter, and transport-type airplanes, 
most of which are jet driven. The Air Force has only a minor quan- 
tity of helicopters primarily for air rescue work. Currently the Army’s 
aircraft strength is approximately 2,400 airplanes and 1,400 heli- 
copters. Air Force aircraft strength exceeds 20,000. By 1960 the 
Army’s aircraft strength will be increased under current programing 
by the addition of some 900 cargo helicopters and 700 other smaller- 
type aircraft for a total of 5,200 aircraft with an end item value of 
approximately three-fourths billion dollars. At that time the Army 
will have on hand more than twice as many helicopters as all other 
military and civilian users combined. 

Mr. Fioop. And of course you may increase the weight, you hope, 
by that time, too? 

General Yount. In the helicopter field, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Over 5,000? 

General Yount. The poundage limitation is not effective on 
helicopters. 

Mr. Fxoop. It is only on fixed wing? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. But this support is for both fixed wing and helicopters? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. So it may be over 5,000 by 1960? 

General Yount. That is possible; yes. 

Mr. FLoop. We hope. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

The joint efforts of the Army and the Air Force over the past 5 
years to obtain satisfactory results under the current divided re- 
sponsibilities have failed despite the sincere desire of both services 
to make the present system work. This has resulted from the 
difficulties inherent in the imposition of a minor and different logistics 
system (that for Army aircraft) on the large and complex system of 
another service, that of the Air Force. 
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The Air Force logistical system is premised on the concentration of 
large numbers of aircraft at individual airbases thus facilitating supply 
support and an orderly processing of the aircraft through relatively 
immobile maintenance shops. On the other hand, Army aircraft 
are widely dispersed, usually in small numbers, making centralized 
maintenance and supply extremely difficult. This dissimilarity in 
types of equipment and methods of support has resulted in excessive 
periods of nonavailability of aircraft to the Army using units. 

There are two basic incompatible differences in the logistical 
concepts and methods of operation of the Army and the Air Force. 

The Army'system of supply control is predicated on quarterly sto¢k 
position reporting for all items from which replenishment requirements 
are computed. These quarterly reports must show beginning and 
ending inventories and reflect worldwide demand and consumption 
data. The Air Force system, on the other hand, is predicated on a 
continuous review, accounting for and status reporting of a different 
list of selected items each day. Replanishment is based on warning 
point level notices. Consequently, timely and accurate supply infor- 
mation required by the Department of the Army has not been available. 
Without such demand and issue data, particularly from the oversea 
areas where a large percent of Army aircraft are located, it has proven 
impossible for the Army supply control agency to keep an accurate 
account of its equities or to make an intelligent computation of 
replenishment requirements. 

Aircraft maintenance concepts encompass three separate categories; 
that is, organizational, field and depot. The Army and the Air Force 
organizational structures for accomplishment of this maintenance are 
at variance. In the Army, each category is performed at a separate 
location, each having different levels of capability and mobility. The 
Air Force performs its 3 categories at 2 fixed locations, base and depot. 
This dissimilarity in the two maintenance systems causes considerable 
confusion at all levels in both services. The Army’s method of em- 
ployment of its organic aircraft, dispersed in small numbers over wide 
geographical areas, makes it mandatory that all maintenance echelons 
be in close support of the Army in the field. Since Air Force aircraft 
are concentrated in relatively large numbers at fixed bases, Air Force 
repair facilities are located to support this type of operation, and do 
not provide the closeup support which the Army requires. 

The differences described in the logistical systems of the two services 
have resulted in certain major problems in the support of Army air- 
craft. These problems are: 

Lack of accurate and timely stock status information, including 
demand and issue data, concerning Army equities of aircraft repair 
parts in Air Force depot stocks. 

Erroneous computation of stock replenishment requirements by the 
Army because of inaccurate stock status data. 

Inadequate funding by the Army for stock replenishment because 
of erroneous computation of requirements. 

Lack of control by the Army over its equities resulting in uninten- 
tional but erroneous accounting for Army owned items and subsequent 
loss of these items to the Army. 

Delayed supply action on aircraft repair parts resulting in high 
AOCP (aircraft out of commission for parts) rates because of depleted 
Army equity stocks due to inadequate stock replenishment compu- 
tations. 
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Inability of the Army and the Air Force to establish firm and 
workable rebuild programs for aircraft and repairable components 
resulting in lengthy turnaround times and requirements for excessive 
quantities in the supply pipeline. 

Inability to divans reliable operational and cost accounts on the 
effectiveness and efficiency of Army aircraft maintenance. 

Since the existing arrangements are unsatisfactory and the problems 
incident thereto cannot be resolved, the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force working together for the past 2 years have deter- 
mined that it is in the best interests of both services and the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the Army to assume responsibility for the complete 
supply and maintenance support of its own aircraft and for the Air 
Force to transfer the depot level support function to the Army. This 
determination is based on the premise that a military logistic support 
system is created for the support of the tactical forces in the field in 
wartime, and in peacetime to train for that wartime support. This 
support must be provided at all times without interruption. The 
tactical force commander in the field during combat operations cannot 
rely for support on resources over which his command has no control. 
Therefore a joint Army-Air Force working level committee prepared 
a memorandum of agreement outlining the procedures for the transfer 
of the depot support functions and responsibilities for Army aircraft 
from the Air Force to the Army. This memorandum of agreement 
was signed by the Army and Air Force Secretaries on March ‘14, 1955. 
The Army has prepared a plan for the establishment and operation 
of an aircraft depot support system to implement the proposed 
memorandum of agreement. This transfer of functions was approved 
in principle by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logis- 
tics) on October 26, 1955. 
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ARMY SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE SYSTEM 


I will not discuss the Department of Army Supply and Mainte™ 
nance System for assumption of depot’ support responsibilities for 
Army aircraft. 

The supply plan, as shown on chart No. 2, is based on a system of 
centralized accountability to be maintained at Headquarters, Trans- 
portation Supply and Maintenance Command, St. Louis, Mo., for 
those stocks entering into the Transportation Corps depot system. 
Under this system, the Transportation Supply and Maintenance 
Command will accomplish the following: 

Operate a centralized stock-control system and centralized account- 
ability system by electronic data processing methods. 

Provide technical supply guidance to field supply elements and users 
of Army aircraft. 

Manage an estimated number of secondary air items which will be 
more than double the number currently managed. 

Establish priority and program control over the repair of all repar- 
ables in field maintenance centers, contractors’ plants and general 
depots. 

This centralized stock control includes the control of all transactions 
affecting secondary air items at four selected general depots. ‘Trans- 
portation sections responsible for the receipt, storage, and issue of 
such air items will be located at the New Cumberland, Sharpe, Fort 
Worth, and Atlanta General Depots. The sections at the first two 
general depots, which are now operating, require augmentation,and 
sections at the latter two general depots required activation. 


AIRCRAFT TO BE SUPPORTED 
CuartT No, 3 


Chart No. 3 shows total number of aircraft to be supported (assigned 
by States). 
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I have given you an auxiliary copy of that with the red ink to give 
you a better idea of the dispersion of aircraft. 

The location of the 18 field maintenance centers which will be the 
depots’ consumers. 

The location of the major (Department of Army) aircraft manu- 
facturers serving the Army. 

The total aircraft to be supported currently (worldwide) by the four 
depot locations. That is shown in the square blocks to the side. 

The projected increase in the density of craft will continue the con- 
sumer pattern essentially as at present. In this regard the current 
total aircraft is approximately 3,800 and by 1960 the total is projected 
as approximately 5,200. 

The basic supply concept will be accomplished by phased steps and 
will be completely realized by the third year of operation. 

On initial implementation of the depot plan, continental United 
States, requisitions will continue to flow directly to the Transportation 
Corps liaison offices (Department of Air Force depots), which will 
review stock positions of the Air Force depots and expedite shipment 
of required items to Army users. 

At the time that Army equities are exhausted at individual Air 
Force depots, requisitions from using agencies will flow direct to 
Headquarters, Transportation Supply and Maintenance Command. 

At such time as determined by the theater commander, requisitions 
from oversea users will be processed through Army channels in lieu 
of Air Force channels to Headquarters, Transportation Supply and 
Maintenance Command, for determination of supply action. 

At the present time, there are approximately 36,000 transportation 
air items in the supply system. The number of transportation air 
items will increase approximately 100 percent during the 3-year period 
covered by this plan. Reasons for this increase are: 

The introduction of new and more complex aircraft currently sched- 
uled for production. 


ASSUMING DEPOT SUPPLY AND DEPOT MAINTENANCE SUPPORT 


There will be no change in the fund requirements for supply in the 
budget currently before you. The amount requested by the Army is 
approximately $40 million for repair parts and materiel. Approxi- 
mately a similar amount is being requested by the Air Force for 
depot maintenance support. Commencing in fiscal year 1958 the 
entire requirement will be incorporated in the Army budget. 

Important considerations in planning for the assumption of fifth 
echelon maintenance responsibilities by Department of the Army are 
a requirement for continued maintenance support of lower echelons, 
and support of overseas installations and activities. It follows that 
these considerations, along with economic considerations relating to 
transportation, create a requirement for the establishment of a main- 
tenance support system compatible with the supply support system. 
For these reasons the four general depots will also be used to provide 
maintenance support. The maintenance actually accomplished at 
these depots will include modification of spares in stock, in accordance 
with technical orders, limited receipt of unserviceable aircraft assem- 
blies and subassemblies, for segregation, test, inspections and deter- 
mination of economical reparability, and area maintenance support. 
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These maintenance shops will be manned to accomplish that portion 
of the CONUS and overseas fourth echelon maintenance requirement, 
which has been determined to be more economically feasible to achieve 
at the depots, in lieu of commercial facilities, and which is beyond 
the capability of existing field maintenance points. 

With complete assumption of fifth echelon maintenance responsi- 
bilities by the Department of the Army, the Army will be solely 
responsible for the scheduling of all air items for fifth echelon repair, 
preparation of necessary work specifications, negotiation of commercial 
contracts, arrangement of cross-servicing agreements, and application 
of uniform quality control policies and procedures. ‘The Army does 
not intend to perform major overhaul or rebuild within its own 
facilities. 

Overseas supplies will be placed in Army depots, with requisitions 
passing through normal Army supply channels at a date to be deter- 
mined by oversea theater commanders. 

In the area of maintenance overseas it will be necessary to augment 
existing facilities manned largely by local wage rate employees as an 
interim measure. In the long range, military T. O. and E. units are 
necessary to provide the assurance of continuity in the event of an 
emergency. Such units are programed for formation, training and 
deployment prior to June 30, 1958. 

In summary, the transfer of depot supply and maintenance responsi- 
bility for Department of the Army aircraft to the Department of the 
Army has realined functions which heretofore were a dual or split 
responsibility between the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force as follows: 

Worldwide repair parts requirements determination. 
Budget and funding. 

Receipt, storage, and distribution. 

Maintenance. 

Programing. 

As a result of the above realinement, the following advantages will 

accrue to the Department of the Army: 
Complete control of assets and asset reporting. 
Simplified and accurate determination of procurement require- 
ment. 
Reduction in procurement of reparable components. 

While some additional costs will result initially in the field of per- 
sonnel, construction and equipment, it is estimated that savings will 
accure as a result of the actions set forth herein which will more than 
offset such additional costs. 


Seems 
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DEPOT SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Cuart No. 4.—Depot support requirements in the fiscal year 1957 budget 


| Total Army | Depot support requirement, 
aviation pro- | seal year 1957 budget 











Appropriation gram require- | dees = 
jment, fiscal year 
budget Value Subproject 
| 
Maintenance and operations, Army-.-.---- heii hee Recte hie $64, 259, 167 $8, 541, 187 | 
ie Sn, ic cedenkiscdietcaseeaniesdndsdanaGnncien | (7, 112, 000) | 
2300 Organizational equipment and ee.. ear ee (2, 606, 000) | 1 (1, 500, 000) P-2321. 
2511 Depot operations. Si acncenhiele (2, 437, 000) | (2, 437, 000)| P-2511. 
2521 Army-wide maintenance (depot) LcaarStie mance tintin | (4, 604, 167) | 1 (4, 604, 167)| P-2521. 
2531 Repair parts and material_----._--.---.- p56 i ele (40, 000, 000) |_.......------ 
2551 Field maintenance shops--................--- eee | es 
Procurement and production, Army---_-_-...---- sein daeampedaauasl 125, 000, 000 | 0 | 
Research and development, Army-_................--..---- 18, 680, 000 0 | 
Military construction, Army-.....--- Pochaseteahea apt ee Re 14, 414, 000 | 13, 403,000 | P-6010. 
NN co ecidcaldactetncice tea ctdadeatebeterces | 222,353,167 | 11, 944, 167 


1 Nonrecurring (P-2521 $3.5 nonrecurring), total $8.4. 


Chart No. 4 shows total funds in support of the Army aviation 
program, fiscal year 1957, broken out by the major appropriations 
and programs; 1. e., maintenance and operations, procurement and 
production, research and development, and military construction. 

Deviations in budgetary requirements will be pointed out by the 
Department of the Army witnesses as specific funding projects are 
presented. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you, General. 


PROCUREMENT 


Who had been doing your procurement? 

General Yount. The Air Force has been doing the procurement 
and will continue doing the procurement. This will not affect pro- 
curement. This only affects depot storage, issue, and depot main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the Air Force procure your airplanes also? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. Under this plan they are going to procure your require- 
ments but you are going to store them? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. The shipping instructions will provide 
for delivery from the vendor to an Army depot. 


MAINTENANCE TRAINING 


Mr. Ritey. And you will traia your own maintenance people? 

General Yount. Yes; we have trained maintenance people in the 
area of field maintenance but not depot maintenance. We do not 
intend to go into major overhaul or rebuild because in that field we 
intend to use cross-servicing agreements and continued use of com- 
mercial contractors. A very considerable part of Army depot main- 
tenance is presently done by contract but the contracts are admin- 
istered by the Air Force instead of by the Army, so there actually 
will be little shift in the workload. It is basically a change in 
administration. 
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OVERSEAS MAINTENANCE BY LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Riuny. [ note you intend to hire some local people to do 
maintenance work overseas. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you find a good many skilled technicians over 
there? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; particularly in Germany and Japan, Mr. 
Riley. In Germany you get extremely good technicians. 

Mr. Ritey. What about Italy? 

General Yount. Also in Italy. There is some contract work being 
done in Italy now and they have a greater capability for engine rebuild 
and that type of activity. 

Mr. Ritey. And you find it very satisfactory? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 


SECURITY MEASURES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you screen those people? What security measures 
do you take? 

General Yount. My understanding—aid this is not a matteriof 
personal knowledge—is that in executing these contracts they have 
essentially the same procedures we have in the United States, and 
of course there are representatives of the Air Force there to insure 
quality control of the repair items. We would have to place our 
representatives there in lieu of Air Force representatives under this 
plan. 

There is one thing I would like to point out. While we propose to 
use these commercial rebuild facilities as available in peacetime, we 
are not jeopardizing the T. O. and E. facilities overseas, that are 
capable of doing anything short of a production-line type of overhaul 
or rebuild. Under wartime conditions the repairable items would 
have to be brought back to the United States. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood. 


INDEPENDENCE OF ARMY AIR ARM FROM AIR FORCE CONTROL 


Mr. Fioop. Well, this statement of yours, General, is about as good 
a delineation of the difference between the Army air arm and the 
Air Force as I have seen in such a short period of time, and it in itself 
speaks eloquently as to why this must be done. I am delighted that, 
step by step, although too slowly for my taste, you are developing 
the independence of the Army air arm from Air Force control. I 
hope the tactical and strategic people are as successful as you have 
been. 

There is no reason why, if and when the memorandum with the 
Air Force is amended or rewritten to increase the weight of fixed-wing 
aircraft above 5,000 pounds, that that will in any way interfere with 
this kind of program? 

General Yount. Not at all, I would merely increase the number of 
items in our supply system. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is no reason why it would create a require- 
ment for an increase in depots or any other material change? 

General Yount. No, sir. You will notice on chart 3 that the 
depots are centralized with respect to the main points of use of Army 
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aircraft, and even with the injection of larger aireraft in the program 
it would still conform to that pattern. 


NEW CUMBERLAND DEPOT 


Mr. Fioop. I think you mentioned that the depots at New Cumber- 
land and one other place are as a matter of fact already functioning? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. We had previously the locomotive and 
marine parts so it is a matter of putting in an aviation section within 
the transportation section. 

Mr. Fioop. And they have been supplying overseas from New 
Cumberland? 

General Yount. No, sir. All the supplying is from Air Force 
depots. 

Mr. Fioop. So, as far as Europe is concerned, New Cumberland 
will be beefed up as the Army air arm overseas? 

General Yount. That is right, and they will ship directly to Europe. 
Now it moves from an Air Force depot to Chateauroux, the basic 
supply depot for the Army as well as the Air Force in France. 

Mr. Fioop. We have heard about Chateauroux for quite some time 
in this committee. I imagine that is what led Mr. Riley to ask the 
question about security. Now it will be from New Cumberland? 

General Yount. It would go through T. O. and E. units. 

Mr: Fioop. But Army? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. It will be Army all the way. 

Mr. Fioop. Not only must you ship supply and maintenance parts 
from New Cumberland, but will you ship the actual aircraft too? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. This type of aircraft, helicopters and small fixed wing 
aircraft up to 5,000 pounds, obviously cannot go overseas on their 
own power, so you will ship them out? 

General Yount. They will be processed for overseas movement 
and be shipped through Army channels. 

Mr. Fioop. On Army transports? 

General Yount. On Military Sea Transportation Service vessels, 
but through Army supply channels. 

Mr. Fioop. Through Army transportation controls? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the storage depot for the aircraft as such, both 
categories, will be at New Cumberland? 

General Yount. For Europe. 

Mr. F.Loop. For Europe? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. New Cumberland is adjacent to the 
Harrisburg Airfield, so our only requirement there is for a smal) 
connection. We have no requirement for a new strip there. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sure about that? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. The end of the one runway at Harris- 
burg is 250 to 300 feet from the property line of the New Cumberland 
General Depot. 

Mr. Fioop. I know precisely where it is. As you develop this 
program, there is no reason why, if it is needed, a strip cannot be put 
in at New Cumberland for the purpose of this small aircraft. 

General Yount. That is right. We are not trying to forecast at 
this time what our ultimate requirements will be because a change 
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in the size of aircraft in the future would have some effect on this, 
most certainly. 

Mr. Fxoop. Yes, and the New Cumberland facility is entirely 
capable of meeting ‘any reasonable requirement, both in landing area 
and aircraft in the next 10 or 15 ‘years? 

General Yount. We would anticipate so; yes, sir. 


ANTICIPATED MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. What about military construction for hangars? Will 
you have to come in for military construction? 

General Yount. Yes. If you will look at chart 4, we have pro- 
gramed $3,403,000 for military construction. That entails the con- 
struction of a hangar, the necessary taxiways, and a shop adjacent to 
the hangar to perform that part of the maintenance I have outlined in 
my statement. 

Mr. Fitoop. At New Cumberland, and I guess at Sharpe Depot, 
your installations are pretty much of the same nature, but you are 
setting up two additional depots? 

General Yount. That is right, Atlanta and Fort Worth. 

Mr. Fioop. Atlanta and Fort Worth are obviously not in the nature 
cf New Cumberland and Sharpe at this time. What will you have 
to do at Atlanta and Fort Worth that you will not have to do at New 
Cumberland and Sharpe? 

General Yount. We have had to organize the transportation section 
in those two depots. So far as construction is concerned, you have 
the same problem of a hangar with the shop appended, but in those 
cases you also have the requirement for an airstrip. 

Mr. Fioop. So that you will need an airstrip at Fort Worth and 
Atlanta? 

General Yount. Yes, and that is included in the $3,403,000. How- 
ever, those strips are in relation to the present sizes of Army aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. How long are the strips? 

Colonel Boyp. 3,000 feet. That is the actual strip itself and you 
have your required clearance on each end. 

Mr. Forp. What you you do about tower operators? 

Colonel Boyp. That is provided. There will be a small tower 
adjacent to the strip. 

Mr. Fioop. 3,000 is very short. 

Colonel Boyp. Most of the present aircraft require very short run- 
ways. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. They assured me the other day the new 
aircraft would be able to take off in less than 1,000 feet. 

Colonel Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. F.oop. I do not believe it, but we will not go into that now. 
That is their story and we are stuck with it, I guess. Of course they 
will have to do it or we are wasting time. 


ARMY STOCK SYSTEM 


I presume, as you have indicated on page 4 of your statement, 
General, that this new programing of yours under your own power 
will fit hand and glove into the Army’s stock system anyhow? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. And since we are so concerned in accelerating that 
system, it follows that to make that a complete success, that we all 
hope to make it, this idea of yours must of necessity be carried out? 
General Yount. Yes, sir; we feel so. 


SUPPORT FUNCTIONS TRANSFERRED FROM AIR FORCE TO ARMY 


Mr. Fioop. On page 5, in the middle of the page, you say that the 
Air Force is to transfer the depot level support function to the Army. 
Is there any other support function they are not transferring to the 
Army? 

General Yount. No, sir, leaving out procurement. Procurement 
remains with the Air Force. Presently we have the field support but 
not the depot support. This consolidates those two. 

Mr. Fioop. There are three things, field support, depot support, 
and procurement? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the only thing you do not have under this plan is 
procurement? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want it? 

General Yount. At this time there is no proposal to effect this 
transfer. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean as of half past 10 this morning? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know what it will be by half past 10 
tomorrow morning? 

General Yount. I do not believe there will be by half past 10 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Fioop. Stick to it. You are entitled to it. There is no reason 
why you should not have it. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT 


On page 6 of your statement you tell us chart 3 shows the total 
number of aircraft to be supported, then, in parentheses, ‘‘assigned by 
States.’”’ Why are you so proud of that? What does that prove? 

General Yount. The reason we did that was to show you why we 
had selected these four particular general depots, because if you look 
at the red numbers on this chart you will see we are very close to the 
center of gravity in those areas to increase our effectiveness. Atlanta 
is very close to Fort Bragg, Fort Benning, and Camp Rucker. 

Mr. Fioop. Since Minnesota is all over the papers today, let us 
take Minnesota. I see a red 10. 

General Yount. That is the total number of aircraft in that area 
to be supported. 

Mr. Fioop. Whose aircraft? 

General Yount. Army aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. What are they doing up there? 

General Yount. The National Guard. They include the National 
Guard as well as the Regular Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Then this distribution by States does not mean that 
the Army air arm is scattered all over the 48 States? 
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General Yount. No, sir, the Army air installations at Fort Bragg, 
Fort Benning, Camp Rucker, Fort Sill, Fort Riley, Fort Knox, Fort 
Campbell. 

Mr. Fioop. But each State has a National Guard outfit? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And they have assigned to them Army aircraft? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And of course somebody must take care of them, and 
that is your job? 

General Yount. That is our job. . 


MAINTENANCE OVERSEAS 


Mr. Fioop. Well, I believe you have explained this satisfactorily. 
We might look at it again. On page 9, the last sentence of your first 
paragraph, you say, “The Army does not intend to perform major 
overhaul or rebuild within its own facilities.’”” You indicated it would 
be done first by the Air Force people where necessary or private con- 
tractors or both. What about overseas? What about that type of 
performance overseas? 

General Yount. We would propose the same thing. However, 
these T. O. and E. units have a very fine capability. They are capable 
of doing anything short of a production-line type of overhaul that 
we would do commercially or bring back to the United States. Our 
present thinking is to utilize the commercial facilities, and the Air 
Force is presently using commercial facilities for overhaul of aircraft 
overseas. It would be only items we can reship to the United States 
in the event of war when we probably would lose the civilian capa- 
bility. Any other job will be handled by these battalions, one battal- 
ion for Europe and one for the Far East. 

Mr. FLoop. Would it be economically sound to bring back the air- 
frame and parts of these light aircraft and take them to New Cumber- 
land for that work to be done? 

General Yount. Generally it would be only engines and transmis- 
sions and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure in your discussions that problem is mentioned 
or discussed. I would not like to see a great transport coming into 
New York with a lot of junk for shipment to New Cumberland, so let 
us not bring the Forrestal loaded with small Army aircraft to be patched 
up at New Cumberland. 

General Yount. In peacetime that would be done in Europe, but 
we have the capability of bringing the main components of aircraft 
back to the United States in case of war in lieu of the commercial 
capability overseas during peacetime. 


TIME PHASED SCHEDULE 


Mr. FLoop. For our records, since we are beginning a new item of 
support, we should have in the record of the hearings this year the 
beginning of a series of charts. That simplifies our operations. You 
have seen our hearings? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And you notice how we must, as laymen, depend a 
great deal upon these charts to translate for us very rapidly the 
information you are trying to give us. I would suggest, since this 
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is a brand new thing, that you supply for our hearing records a group 
of charts. There obviously would not be more than two or three 
sets“with a half dozen lines on each ehart, I would guess. See if 
you can dream up two or three sets of charts that will translate what 
you have said in these words. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. We have them, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course they will have to be outside of security, 
because we want them in the record. 

General Yount. We have charts showing the transition, the 
detailed charts which we have used in explaining and selling our 
proposal within the services themselves. 

Mr. Fioop. We do not want too much. Maybe next year you 
will want to change them. You are just starting to creep here. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And so are we. So will you have the people who do 
that sort of thing dream up two or three sets of charts you would like 
us to look at here. Probsbly over the years there will be some 
changes. 

General Yount. Yes, sr. 

(The charts requested are us follows:) 


TimE PHASED S?HEDULE ARMY AVIATION Depot PLAN 


1. October 27, 1955, to Deceniber 31, 1955 

(a) Restudy and revision of depot plan. 

(b) Planning for actual transfer between Army and Air Force. 

(c) Reexamination of fiscal year 1956 funding program and fiscal year 1957 
budgeting program. 

(d) Initial authorization of personnel to Transportation Supply and Mainte- 
nance Command. 

(e) Plan for limited preparation of publications. 


2. January 1, 1956, to March 31, 1956 

(a) Preparation of fiscal year 1958 budget estimates. 

(b) Initial authorization of personnel at the Atlantic and Fort Worth depots, 
and augmentation at New Cumberland and Sharpe depots. 

(c) Preparation and issue of necessary directives. 

(d) Initial action for training programs for first T. O. and EK. Transportation 
Corps aircraft supply and maintenance battalions. 

(e) Rehabilitation and rewarehousing of allocated facilities in the four selected 
general depots. 

(f) Establish depot readiness date for limited assumption of supply mission at 
the four depots. 
3. April 1, 1956 to June 30, 1956 

(a) Initiation of diversion of supplies currently under procurement for delivery 
to transportation sections of general depots. 

(b) Staffing and training of depot personnel at Atlanta and Fort Worth depots 
and further augmentation at New Cumberland and Sharpe depots. 


4. July 1, 1956, to December 31, 1956 

(a) Initial retention of repairable aircraft items in the Army depot supply and 
maintenance system. 

(b) Inauguration of collecting points for repairable aircraft items at field main- 
tenance activities. 

(c) Initial assumption by Transportation Corps of responsibility for adminis- 
tration of depot level repair and rebuild contracts with commercial activities for 
Army aircraft and repairable components. 

(d) Assumption of limited supply operations by transportation supply sections 
at general depots. 

(e) Activation and organization of first T. O. and E. Transportation Corps 
maintenance and supply battalion. 


75295—56——44 
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§. January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957 
Preparation of fiscal year 1959 budget estimates, 


6. July 1, 1957, to December 31, 1957 


(a) Assumption of full funding responsibility for depot support of Army aircraft 

by the Army. 
(b) Assumption of full responsibility by TC for preparation of aircraft technical 

publications, 

(c) Activation and organization of third T. O. and E. Transportation Corps 
maintenance and supply battalion. 

(d) Departure overseas of the first T. O. and E. Transportation Corps mainte- 
nance and supply battalion. 


7. January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958 


(a) Departure overseas of second T. O. and E. Transportation Corps mainte- 
nance and supply battalion. 

(b) Initiation of limited area support maintenance (fourth echelon) operations 
by transportation sections at the four depots. 

(c) Assumption of full depot-supply responsibilities at the four depots for 
continental United States and overseas commands. 

(d) Assumption of full aircraft depot maintenance responsibility in CONUS. 

(e) Assumption of full aircraft depot maintenance responsibility in overseas 
commands in consonance with Department of Defense October 26, 1955, memo- 
randum and/or other subsequent Department of Defense directives. 


8. July 1, 1958, to December 31, 1958 
(a) Final allocation of required personnel. 
(b) Completion of construction program. 
9. January 1, 1959, to June 30, 1959 


(a) Transfer or disposal of remaining Army assets in Air Force depot stocks, 
(b) Assumption of full area support maintenance (fourth echelon) by transpor- 
tation sections at four depots. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Riuey. Mr. Ford. 


IMPACT OF PROGRAM ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Could you discuss with the committee any impact that 
this program will have on your personnel problems? 

General Yount. This will increase our personnel. Military per- 
sonnel will be increased at least by the 2 battalions overseas, plus a 
battalion, in the general reserve in the United States, which is the 
training unit for the training and backup of the 2 battalions over- 
seas. 

There is also an increase in our personnel requirements. In the 
first year our personnel requirements show an increase of 1,573 military 
and 531 civilians. 

In the second year, 568 military and 572 civilian. 

Mr. Forp. Those are added increments from year to year? 

General Yount. Yes; added increments from year to year and the 
third year there is a reduction in the number of military by 417 and 
an increase in the number of civilians by 428, so that the overall 
change in personnel requirements for the 3-year phase program is an 
increase of 1,724 military and an increase of 1,531 civilians. 

Mr. Forp. That may be one of the charts that Mr. Flood was 
talking about. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not sure, but I think that would be one of them. 

General Yount. As to the change in personnel requirements, and 
the change in the number of line items we can supply them to the 
committee for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Increases in personnel requirements and line items in supply system 


Personnel: 
a a tes 1, 724 
ee 1, 531 
ee eT a wen cwumenues 136, 000 


1 Represents an increase of 100 percent. 


Mr. Forp. From where are you getting that additional military 
and civilian personnel? 

General Yount. Both of them have to come about by adjustments 
in the Army personnel ceiling. We are asking for three battalions 
for the purpose of augmentation and they will be included in the 
total requirements of the Army for civilian and military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Can this committee assume rightly, with the added 
burdens that the Army has imposed on it, that because of those 
changed amounts that there will be a corresponding reduction in the 
burden on the Air Force? 

General Yount. There will be some change but I do not think 
that there will be a complete adjustment under the heading of civilians. 
We have not yet resolved the number of personnel to be transferred 
from the Air Force to the Army, but I would not think that we will 
get 1,531. I do not think that is the pattern of transfers between 
the Services, or even internally in the Army. When you transfer a 
function a good many people are part-time people which you never 
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transfer. The Air Force, however, does expect that there is an ele- 
ment of their personnel which must be transferred to the Army. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. When did this program go into effect? 

General Yount. It was approved by the Defense Department on 
the 26th of October last year, sir, and it is presently being implemented. 

Mr. Forp. You are in transition now? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. We have not actually started.to route 
items through our own depots. We are also in the process of getting 
basic organizations formed at the 2 new depots and getting additional 
personnel in the 2 depots which are operational at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Is this additional personnel, speaking of military person- 
nel now, going to be within the overall ceiling of 1,034,500? 

General Yount. Yes, sir, that is the intent at this moment, is it not? 

General O’Neitu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect to have it fully implemented? 

General Yount. Full implementation cannot occur, sir, before the 
30th of June 1958 at the very earliest date. 

Mr. Forp. How far along will you be in the fiscal year 1957? 

General Yount. I would say in terms of military personnel, based 
on this requirement, that we would have an increase by the end of the 
fiscal year 1957 of roughly 2,000 in the military personnel and roughly 
1,000 in civilian personnel, which, percentagewise would be roughly, 
75 percent. 

However, the actual performance would not be over 50 percent, 
I would guess, at that time. Is that right? 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir. 

General Yount. Because there is the problem of phasing out by 
attrition, so as to minimize transportation expense, phasing out the 
stocks in the Air Force depots by attrition and then the effect of 
building up concurrently in the Army the stocks to permit transfer 
to the Army depots. 

Mr. Forp. How do you get this group, train the personnel, or do 
you start from scratch? 

General Yount. For the military, we have at the present time 
training facilities for field maintenance personnel. It is a matter of 
expansion of those facilities, and, therefore, it would not be starting 
from scratch in the formation of these battalions. 

On the civilian personnel side, literally we do start from scratch in 
the problem of employing mechanics who are CAA certified, and 
employing personnel. It would not be too unlike the expansion which 
we undertook when we first took over the logistic support of aircraft 
from ordnance. 

We formed at that time an Army aviation field supply office in 
St. Louis and that has been built up over a period of 3 years. We 
feel today that we have there a very sound nucleus to expand upon 
which will handle the overall control mechanism for this supply 
matter. They are the people who have been working with the Air 
Force, trying to make it work under the present system, so that there 
is no great problem involved there. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, surely. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, while in the training and the work of any 
ground crews working on aircraft, or on an aircraft engine, even a 
small one, you have to have some very important and highly trained 
and highly ‘skilled people but in no wise, do you have the problem, or 
will you have the problem, or the burdening function that the Air 
Force has with these red-hot buggies that they have. 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. You do not have all of the Christmas tree engineering 
in the aircraft, and you do not fly jets, and you do not load them 
down with electronic devices, and you have pretty much the old- 
fashioned Air Force maintenance kind of thing. 

General Yount. That is correct, except when such aircraft as the 
H-37 and the H-16 come into use, the 6,000-pound lift and the 10,000- 
pound lift. When they come in, they will become quite complicated. 

Mr. FLoop. But you do not have this fantastic problem that the 
Air Force has. 

General Yount. No, sir, we do not have. 

Mr. FLoop. While anybody has technicians of some kind, never- 
theless, your problem is comparatively simple. 

General Yount. It is certainly much simpler than the Air Force’s 
problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Both civilian and military. 

General Yount. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY BATTALIONS 


Mr. Forp. How many will there be in each of these battalions that 
you are forming, General? 

General Yount. The reduced strength is 549, 

Mr. Fioop. One of them will be stationed in the Far East and one 
in Europe? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; and there will be a battalion at Fort 
Eustis, which will be a training unit for replacements to be sent over- 
seas. 

Mr. Forp. How far along are you on the implementation of those 
battalions? 

General Yount. We have not started on that beyond the determi- 
nation of the particular specialists who will be involved and the 
determination of the tooling equipment that they should have. 

Colonel Boyp. And the development of the table of organization 
and equipment. 

Mr. Forp. When will those units be actually ready for shipment 
overseas? 

Colonel Boyp. I have a schedule here on the first two battalions. 

General Younv. The first battalion deploys overseas in October 
ee for Europe and the second deploys to the Far East in February 
of 1958. 

In the interim, as it is pointed out in the statement, we will expand 
field maintenance overseas. As an interim measure, we will hire 
civilians and replace them with the military on this schedule. 

Mr. Forp. Is this program predicated on getting better service in 
time of combat? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; and close-in service as opposed to having 
to go all the way back to Air Force depots or bases which are far in 
the rear of the place where the requirement is generated. 

Mr. Forp. That is the real justification? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. That is all. 
Mr. Fioop. I have just one word. 


ESPRIT OF THE CORPS 


General, I would like to be sure again at this point that in the 
Transport Corps we move in at once to hang some kind of a medal 
around your necks for this kind of a job. 

I am. very much concerned about doing everything that we can to 
continue the effort to build up and glorify and parade the esprit de 
corps within the Army as they used to do many years ago, but which 
has been abandoned for some reason. 

Somebody is holding you down or it is against policy, or you are too 
modest? You are hiding your lights under a bushel. 

I do not approve of that at all, not any more than the way they are 
pushing the Army around here. 

That “red ball express” story, that is the kind of thing I mean. 
That was good theater, not only good performance but somebody 
ran onto that, and brought the Transportation Corps from away out 
in left field and put them in the spotlight. That was very, very good. 

Since then the American people no longer know you exist and if 
you ask the average citizen what about the Army Transport Corps, 
2 people will say something about they run trucks and the other 2 
will say they have something to do with railroads, as grandfather 
who was in World War I remembers that the Army Transportation 
Corps ran engines. 

That is about where you stand today in the matter. 

To a considerable extent that is your fault and the Army’s fault. 

Now, the defense level is not going to help you a bit. You will 
have to see how much of this you can get away with. 

I expect the Quartermaster Corps to do the same thing and I 
expect the Signal Corps to do the same thing, but I am enthused 
about this esprit of units, even by the designation of uniform. 

Take this idea of these special troops with these green berets. 
That, to my feeling, is what I would like to see, and to the Army it has 
great value. That is no stunt. It is important. It may sound like 
nonsense to, a lot of people, but there are people like that and anything 
is nonsense to them. 

There is another chance for your outfit to try to get back into the 
public eye either in competition with the quartermaster or in com- 
petition with Ordnance, even in your mural sports to do something 
about it because you are away down on the glamour poll; the Army 
Transportation Corps is. That is important for reenlistments, in the 
Transportation Corps, it is important for appropriations and it is 
important for everything. 

General Yount. Yes, sir, I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Fuioop. The average man does not know anything about you. 
If you cannot beg, borrow some of this money for a public relations 
setup, come around and let us do it together, but somebody down in 
your shop, I think, should be assigned the job of trying to get the 
pipelines beefed up to spell out the Army Transportation Corps, 
unless you have not anything to talk about, unless you are ashamed, 
and if you are, all right, do not bother, but if you have anything you 
should do something about it. You are much, much too modest. 

General Yount. We will certainly try to improve on that, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope so; there is a good chance. 

General Yount. All right, sir. 
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CONSIDERATION OF Miuuirary Neeps In Nationa HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Rivey. General, your command takes in ground transportation 
also? 

General Yount. The Transportation Corps operates general pur- 
pose transportation in the field Army and reinforces that which is 
organic to a division. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Rivey. I had in mind these new roads that Congress is con- 
templating at, the present time as to whether the Army engineers or 
your command recommends road locations. 

General Yount. No, that has been a Transportation Corps respon- 
sibility. That applies not only to the Army but also matters pertain- 
ing to the road program in the United States. 

I am the agent for the Secretary of Defense in representing the 
entire Department of Defense as to the need and the problems of the 
Department of Defense in connection with the national highway 
problem, and I have been a witness before the Congress on those 
matters. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you been a witness before the Public Works 
Committee? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. I know that some of these roads run comparatively 
close to some of our military installations and by shifting locations 
just a matter of a few miles, they would not only take care of civilian 
requirements, but take care of Army requirements also. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. If we have an emergency here we are going to have to 
have 4- to 6-lane roads in order to accommodate the Army and the 
civilians. 

General Yount. The interstate was laid out with that very purpose 
in mind, Mr. Riley. 

The 40,000 miles presently laid out on the interstate are worked 
out between the Bureau of Public Roads and the Army with a view 
to serving the entire Department of Defense. 

It is actually about 96 percent of all of the installations of the De- 
partment of Defense, including all of the military services that are 
served by the present National Interstate System. Most*of them are 
within a few miles up to 20 miles, perhaps. I think the limit would 
be 75 miles, if any that far are in that 96 percent, and their connection 
with the present primary system is very excellent. 

We consider on the basis of the present general alinement of the 
Interstate System that we are close to about 96 percent of the installa- 
tions. 

The other 4 percent are relatively small installations such as air- 
warning installations and that type of thing, but all of the major 
installations are reasonably close to the Interstate System. 

Mr. Ritey. Now, where they are reasonably close, we will say 
anywhere from a few miles up to 50 miles, is consideration being 
given to having connecting roads of from 4 lanes to 6 lanes, we will 
say, with the existing system, so that you will not have a bottleneck 
at the time you staré off? 

General Yount. The connections have been surveyed. 

I would say, though, that we do not specify a need for 4- to 6-lane 
connections in many of those cases. In some cases, they already 
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exist, but we have felt that the primary connections with those con- 
nections are generally adequate. 

Mr. Ritey. General, as far as I am personally concerned, I do not 
think anything less than a four-lane highway is going to do you any 
good, if we have an emergency. 

General Yount. That is certainly pretty true, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riuey. I am like Mr. Flood on this. Do not hide your light 
under a bushel; ask for it. Let us get those connections. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It might be of interest to this committee to have a 
copy of your presentation before the Committee on Public Works. 

General Yount. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply the committee with a copy of that? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The testimony referred to was given on April 21, 1955, in hearings before the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, on H. R. 4260. Record of the testimony is contained in pages 157-185, 
part I of the National Highway Program. Testimony was also given on March 23, 
1955 in hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 84th Congress, Ist session, on 8S. 1048, S. 1072, S. 1160, 
and 8. 1573. Record of the testimony is contained in pages 567-573 of the 
National Highway Program. 

Mr. Rixey. I think that would be very beneficial to this committee. 
For one, I am opposed to putting a lot of money into roads unless we 
are going to get adequate use of them for the military. I am in favor 
of these roads for your installations, too. We need these interstate 
roads and limited-access roads, but I want them close enough to our 
permanent military installations so that if we get into trouble, if we 
have an emergency, we will have them. 

General Yount. We have a map of the United States with a series 
of overlays on which we have all of the military installations and all 
of the main supply areas where the services are procuring so as to 
relate them to the interstate system. 

That is the actual basis on which we recommended those routes, and 
between the Bureau of Public Roads and the Department of Defense 
there has been a very close working relationship in all of this. 

I thing it is rather interesting to note that the actual beginning of 
the interstate system was the Pershing map of 1922, which was the 
recommendation of the War Department when General Pershing was 
Chief of Staff of the Army and that has not been deviated from 
materially in the intervening 34 years. 

Mr. Forp. Were you a member of the Clay Commission or did you 
have some responsibility in that setup? 

General Yount. No, sir; I was a member of the Interagency Com- 
mittee which consulted with the Clay Commission in preparing their 
report. 

There was a separate committee on which the various Government 
departments having an interest in roads had membership, and I was 
on that committee for quite a while as an alternate. 

Mr. Rivey. I am glad that you feel that this system is 96 percent 
adequate to your needs, but I am also concerned about the connecting 
links, because you are not going to be able to use these roads fully 
unless you have adequate connections between your military posts 
and these roads. 

General Yount. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. You will not be able to get to the roads otherwise. 

General Yount. That is right. 
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Mr. Riney. Anybody who drives a lot like I do, and who meets 
some of these military convoys can appreciate that. 

General Yount. That is particularly true down in your territory. 

Mr. Forp. Do military vehicles have free use of these turnpikes 
where there is a toll charge? 

General Yount. In many cases those are free to the military. It 
varies in the different States. A provision of some State laws pro- 
vided that the military had free passage over these roads in time of 
an emergency. As I recall, the situation on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike we are now on a pay basis, whereas until recently we had free 
passage over that road. It varies as between the States. 

Again in the construction of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, there 
was very close liaison between the turnpike authority and the Depart- 
ment of the Army, formerly the War Department, in the original 
construction and in its further extension subsequent to World War II. 

We have had very close working relationships with all of the States 
that have turnpike authorities. 

Massachusetts is another instance. We have sent our people up 
to Massachusetts to work with the State people in pointing out to 
them our needs and our problems. On the whole, it has been a most 
amicable relationship, and our relationship with the American 
Association of State Highway Officials is very close, both in Washington 
and with the field people. 

The next test road is now being set up in Illinois and the Army is 
already committed to participation in that in the way of personnel to 
carry on the test. They are investigating matters which are of vital 
concern to us from a trafficability standpoint. 

That is the reason the Transportation Corps has representation at 
the tests rather than the Corps of Engineers, because our primary 
concern is in traffic, and not in materials or construction. 


COORDINATION WITH CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. If that is so, to what extent are you coordinated with, 
or do you cooperate with, the civilian defense people now, and what 
are your plans, or do you discuss with anybody as to what your job 
will be, since you have to do with traffic and traffic operations, in case 
of an enemy attack? 

We have been discussing for the past several weeks with every 
officer who has come in here, officers from operations and everybody 
else, the indescribable problems with which the Army will be con- 
fronted with civilian refugees, particularly in and surrounding large 
metropolitan industrial areas. What will the Army do? We know 
what they do in Germany, and they do not have a problem. We 
know what they do in Russia. They do not have any problem. We 
know, however, that in France the problem has been so badly handled 
down through several wars, with which we are acquainted, that it has 
seriously impeded military operations, both of the French armies and 
of their allies to an extent that in many cases entire battle plans were. 
destroyed and victory or defeat determined in the early days, all 
known well to the enemy, generated by the enemy, planned by the 
enemy, and considered by the German General Staff as one of their 
weapons. 

With Fifth Column infiltration under enemy attack of the kind, 
type, and nature, which we are advised by you fellows we will get, 
that will be one of the major problems in the event of an enemy attack. 
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I am not speaking of the care of refugees; I am not speaking of being 
concerned with their welfare. That is somebody else’s problem 
although it will be partly yours too. 

I am speaking purely of the Army Ground Forces, the military 
problem of what you are going to do with the problem for military 
operations. 


ODM PLANNING ACTIVITIES FOR CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION 


xeneral Yount. I might say, at the Washington level, the Army is 
represented in all of the various ODM planning activities for the 
control of transportation. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the transport man; are you in on this; are you 
the responsible officer? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; I am. 

In some cases, it is delegated to the Army and in other cases in the 
plan I am the backup man for the Department of Defense, where they 
retain direct management. 

Mr. Fioop. Is everybody in these conversations concerned with the 
situation which I lack adjectives to describe? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; they are. It goes further in the Army. 
The Army transportation officers in the numbered armies in the 
United States are also charged with plans at the State and local levels 
on the Coordination with the State and civil defense organizations, as 
well as the Federal Civil Defense regional organizations in planning 
for these activities. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I am talking about? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. FLoop. We are a very soft-hearted people and this cannot be 
a soft-hearted operation. 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. A lot of people are going to get hurt and a lot of them 
may have to be hurt by our own Army. Do we have in pigeonholes 
plans, orders, and instructions if and when that situation arises, so 
that the Army is not going to sit on the side of the road until all of 
the civilians are safely housed, sheltered, and taken care of, and then 
you move? 

General Yount. I would say at this point it is more in the planning 
stage than having completed plans. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that, but I am concerned about how far 
advanced in the planning stags it is. 

I do not want the lid to go off tomorrow afternoon and then find out 
that we are still planning this problem which the Army should have 
planned ever since the last German invasion of Northern France. 
Someday we have got to stop planning. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We do not have aircraft because we are mocking 
them up. 

We do not have, apparently, a program for what we are going to do 
in case of an enemy attack or moving some installations because we 
are planning. We are great with planning, mocking up tanks, and 
aircraft and everything. 

We are urging the Defense people to give us aircraft and to give us 
bombers and to stop thinking about planning but to put them on 
the line. 

It is the same way in guided missiles. Make up your mind and 
produce one. Put it on the line. I do not care how fast it becomes 
obsolete. 
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This problem of what is the Army going to do about Army opera- 
tions, faced with refugees and panicked civilians is most serious. 

I do not want to have the enemy say, ‘‘Well, we were right; they 
did not do anything about it. They are immobile. Their ground 
forces cannot move. Why? Because of civilian panic and the 
failure of the Army to have guts to move the Army. 

General Yount. I think that there has been some very real progress 
made in that effort, however. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. This is the 16th of March. I can safely 
say I have my doubts. 

General Yount. Well, I think that it is recognized that there will 
always be a problem there and it finally is going to fall on somebody 
in the field to answer. 

Mr. FiLoop. I am more concerned that it will always be an American. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 


Miuuirary Air TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. All right. I have some questions relating to the 
MATS operation as it concerns the Army. I will ask them and you 
can furnish the answers for the record. 

For how long did the Army handle the arrangements for air trans- 
portation of Army dependents between here and Europe and other 
foreign points? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR AIR TRANSPORTATION OF ARMY DEPENDENTS 


From December 1951 through September 1955. At that time, the number of 
dependents to be moved from CONUS to European points was in excess of the 
capability of MSTS in cabin-class service. The deficit in MSTS capability has 
continued, and varying amounts of commercial airspace have been procured, in 
accordance with the requirement each month. It should be noted that air trans- 
portation is provided only when the sponsor has indicated that it is acceptable. 
Dependents are not required to fly unless they so desire. 


Mr. Fioop. During the time that the Army was in charge of 
making the arrangements for the Army dependents, did you arrange 
for the use of commercial airlines or did you use Government-owned 
planes? Could you give us an idea of what part of the dependent 
traffic going to Europe, for instance, moved on commercial planes 
and what part moved on Government-owned planes during the 
period that the Army was in charge of this service? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Use or CoMMERCIAL AIRLINES AS COMPARED TO UsE oF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
PLANES 


Arrangements were made with commercial carriers for the movement of those 
dependents who could not be accommodated either in MSTS cabin-class space, 
or the relatively small amount of MATS airlift having adequate accommodations 
for the movement of females and dependents. Only a small proportion of the 
dependents have traveled via MATS, -some who were authorized to travel con- 
currently with sponsor, and others moving in opportune space made available by 
the movement of priority traffic in the opposite direction. The movement of 
dependents generally was considered a surface transportation requirement, and the 
normal procedure was to procure commercial airlift for the traffic in excess of 
the MSTS capabilities. 


Mr. FLoop. Now that MATS has taken over the arrangements for 
moving Army dependents, how are the arrangements divided up 
between commercial planes and Government-owned planes? 


75295—56——-45 
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(The information requested was furnished by the Air Force as 
follows:) 

Whenever excess military airlift space exists which is suitably configured for 
passenger movement, it is applied against Department of Air Force and Depart- 
ment of Army dependent requirements prior to placing orders with commercial 
airlines for furnishing charter or contract planes. Tabulation indicates that 
approximately 75 percent of the dependents moved and programed for movement 
to and from Europe and the United Kingdom were committed to civil aircraft 
for the period February through June 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. I have heard that some people are not too pleased with 
the way that the women and children are treated in this recent transi- 
tion from commercial planes to MATS Government-owned planes, 
and that whereas the wives and children of soldiers stationed overseas 
used to get a good night’s sleep in New York and just go out to Idle- 
wild and leave on a commercial plane, now they get waked up in the 
middle of the night and piled into buses to go from New York down 
to New Jersey or Dover, Del., or somewhere, and then they have to 
stand in line and get pushed around until they get piled into one of 
the MATS planes. Of course we all realize that a soldier is able to 
take a certain amount of rough treatment, but I question whether 
this should apply to women and children. I wonder if you would 
give me your frank opinion as to the relative merits of commercial 
air travel as compared to the service provided by MATS for the 
wives and children of Army personnel. 

(The information requested was furnished by the Air Force as 
follows:) 

Whenever dependent personnel are moved by military aircraft, such flights 
originate at McGuire Air Force Base, N. J. Special arrangements are effected 
for the movement of this dependent personnel from the processing center at 
Fort Hamilton to McGuire Air Force Base and special arrangements are set 
up at McGuire to insure expeditious handling. To date, MATS has received 
no complaints which would indicate that the service being afforded by military 
aircraft together with attendant processing at McGuire Air Force Base is unsat- 
isfactory or in any way places a greater responsibility on dependents than process- 
ing at Idlewild. While it is true that a longer (approximately 1% hours) bus 
ride is involved for dependents, all flights are scheduled to depart throughout 
the day beginning at 1000 hours. The May schedule is typical and is as follows: 





Destination MATS flight Departure time 


Frankfurt (Germany) - -. ‘ Swims A-4% | 10 a.m. 
‘ 12:30 p. m. 
4p.m. 
! ; aoa] Pp. 
Paris (France) -- soe ‘ _..| A-429__- ae 12 noon. 
i 7 lp. m. 
Prestwick (United Kingdom) - - nin se aes ta 5 ‘ 2:30 p. m. 


Mr. Fioop. Don’t the regulations of the Department of Defense 
-all for a pretty comfortable type of plane for the movement of Army 
dependents? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


AIRPLANE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ARMY DEPENDENTS 


Current regulations on transportation of dependents via military aircraft pro- 
vide for a bare minimum of comfort in prescribing aircraft equipped with ‘“‘up- 
holstered seats and private toilet facilities.” While accommodations in commercial 
facilities are not presently covered by regulations, the contracts entered into by 
the Army with commercial air carriers called for standards which were generally 
equal to those prevailing in the aircoach or tourist-class service of the regularly 
scheduled air carriers. Regulations concerning accommodations via all modes of 
transportation are presently being revised as required by Department of Defense 
instructions, The revised regulations will include the following provisions: 
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(a) Government aircraft includes aircraft owned by the United States Govern- 
ment and operated by the Department of Defense, and aircraft hired from a 
commercial source for the exclusive use of the Government for one or more flights. 

(b) Female passengers and dependents with or without accompanying sponsor 
will be provided air transportation on aircraft equipped with upholstered seats 
and enclosed toilet facilities. Should dependents refuse this accommodation, 
surface transportation will be provided for such persons. Under such conditions a 
refusal by the dependent to travel by air, when the exigencies of the service 
dictate that the principal travel by air, may also be considered as waiving the 
provisions for nonseparation of families. 

(ec) Minimum standards include: (1) Suitable meals available for all passengers; 
(2) reasonable supply of wash water and potable drinking water abroad aircraft; 
(3) seating arrangements similar to scheduled commercial carrier operations, and 
seating spacing not less than the average aircoach space provided by scheduled 
commercial service; (4) suitable facilities for heating food (formulas) for infants; 
(5) each individual including infants, shall be provided a seat; (6) normally, 
pressurized aircraft will be provided for transocean travel. 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand it, most of the MATS fleet is supposed 
to be geared to carry heavy cargo. We are planning to question 
MATS about reports that they are spending a lot of money to plush 
up planes that were originally justified to Congress as heavy-duty 
cargo planes and are now being converted to comfortable passenger 
planes in competition with the commercial airlines. Now the MATS 
people deny that their fleet is at all plush and say that it is only 
“middle standard aircoach”’ or “substandard aircoach.”’ It seems to 
me that in taking this position, MATS gets itself caught in a contra- 
diction. Either they are not meeting the specifications of the Army 
for flying service wives and children or else they are spending money 
on comfortable transport planes of types similar to those operated by 
the commercial airlines. Would you say that this is a sound observa- 
tion? 

(The information requested was furnished by the Air Force as 
follows:) 


The MATS fleet has been justified to the Congress as a triple-threat fleet capa- 
ble of moving passengers, patients and/or cargo and mail. 

In meeting the requirement for movement of passengers, comfort items such as 
seats, private toilet facilities and cabin lights, have been installed which meet 
minimum standards and to which our passengers are entitled. These additional 
comfort items are temporary in nature in that they do not affect the convertibility 
to cargo and/or air evac as the need arises. It is considered that MATS is meet- 
ing satisfactorily, but not exceeding, the specifications of the Army for movement 
of dependents. 


Mr. Fioop. In your opinion, is there enough commercial airspace 
available for charter to fly all the Army dependents regularly between 
here and Europe? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


AVAILABILITY OF COMMERCIAL AIRSPACE 


When the Army was arranging for the air transportation of dependents, it was 
found that during the periods of the heaviest flow of traffic, there was not sufficient 
pressurized equipment available in either charter or common carriage service to 
meet the demand, which resulted in the procurement of nonpressurized equipment 
in charter service. Although there was no time at which our demand for spaces 
was not fulfilled, it is probable that had the 9,000 to 10,000 dependents moved 
via surface transportation each month been offered to the air carriers, there would 
not have been sufficient equipment available in both charter and common carriage 
to handle the total amount of traffic. 


Mr. Fioop. Is it not true that if all the available commercial space 
which has been offered to MATS were actually fully used in the first 
instance, as recommended by the Hoover Commission, there would 
be no need to use MATS planes for flying Army dependents between 
here and Europe? 
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(The information requested was furnished by the Air Force as 
follows:) 

Generally there would be sufficient commercial capability available to airlift 
dependents provided there was no restriction placed on type of equipment to be 
furnished or if other high priority commercial traffic did not need the airlift. Past 
experience indicates, however, that pressurized equipment is not always availanie 
and we would therefore have to use nonpressurized equipment if we had to rey 
solely on commercial carriers. This is true of both charter or common carriage 
service and will occur during periods of peak travel such as the tourist season, 
Also, the basic fact remains that MATS, in preparing for its wartime mission 
generates a certain amount of useful lift. It seems sound to put this lift to good 
use rather than let it go to waste. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller, do you have any questions on the trans- 
portation item? 

Mr. Miter. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, General. 

You have been very informative. 

General Yount. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Ritey. Present your next witness, General Lawton. 


SuPPLIES AND Minor EqQuipMENT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE ARMY COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. R. T. EVANS, JR., STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DI- 
VISION DCSLOG 

COL. A. E. DENNIS, COMPTROLLER, OQMG 

COL. M. B. FOGARTY, CHIEF, C. AND E. DIVISION, 0OQMG 

LT. COL. HARRINGTON W. COCHRAN, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

LT. COL. MARZELLE F. BOYD, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

MAJ. P. H. McCONNELL, OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

JOHN N. MONTGOMERY, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

CODY F. STILWELL, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

EDWIN O. KERUEGEL, OFFICE, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

ALFRED J. MILAN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 


General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, we are now ready to proceed with 
a new program in the M. and O. program, program 2300, which is a 
logistics program. 

I would like to ask General O’ Neill to introduce the principal wit- 
ness. 

General O’Neitu. Mr. Chairman, the witness for program 2300 will 
be Brig. Gen. Roy T. Evans, Jr., Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics. 

Mr. Ritey. General Evans, we are glad to have you here, sir, and 
we will be pleased to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Evans. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as the name implies, 
program 2300, “Supplies and minor equipment,’ provides for those 
consumable supplies and secondary items of equipment issued to troop 
units and used in the performance of certain administrative and supe 
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port functions. Included are sucl items as office supplies and equip- 
ment, petroleum products, tools, cold-weather and special clothing 
mess equipment, office-and-quarters furniture, and a wide variety of 
other items. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1954, bulk inventories of these minor items 
have gradually been incorporated within the Army stock fund. The 
last major step in this transition was taken on July 1, 1955, when the 
stock fund was extended to oversea command depots and selected 
stations in the continental United States. Simultaneously, a change 
in funding procedures was effected. In fiscal year 1£56, for the first time, 
funds to reimburse the Army stock fund for items issued were given 
to the agency initiating the requisition, rather than the technical 
service responsible for storage and issue. As a result, the technical 
services no longer administer and obligate the major portion of funds 
in this program. The technical service witnesses who are present to 
discuss the details of the various segments of this estimate speak as the 
supply specialists responsible for computation of worldwide Army 
consumption requirements of the various commodity groups, rather 
than as the individuals primarily responsible for the management of 
funds appropriated for this purpose. 

Before introducing these witnesses, I would like to give the com- 
mittee a brief appraisal of the program as a whole, and cover some of 
the aspects of this budget which are common to all projects. To 
illustrate these points, we have prepared this brochure which shows 
graphically the highlights of this budget estimate. 





ExuHisBit 1. UTILIZATION OF FUNDS IN FiscaL YEAR 1957 






Of the total estimated fiscal year 1957 fund requirement in this budget program, 
93 percent is for reimbursement to the Army stock fund for items issued to Army 
supported activities. The remainder is for procurement of non-stock-fund items 
and contractual services. Direct obligation figures showing this comparison for 
the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 


Estimate 


| Actual, fiscal |; -_ paaee oe 
year 1955 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 



















Direct obligations: 


Stock fund reimbearsetment............................ $273, 695, 606 | $235, 541, 000 $236, 659, 000 
Procurement of services and nonstock fund items-_-. --- 19, 711, 336 18, 691, 000 18, 341, 000 
cg ee ee 293, 406, 942 254, 232, ( 000 255, 000, 000 


The first exhibit illustrates the extent to which this program 
represents a consumer type budget. Ninety-three percent of the 
funds requested are for reimbursement to the Army stock fund; 
only 7 percent is for direct procurement of non-stock-fund items. It 
will probably aid in the presentation if I mention at this point that 
every effort has been made to show comparable figures for the 3 fiscal 
years. For example, if an item is to be purchased from the stock fund 
in fiscal year 1957, any obligation for direct procurement of that item 
in prior years is also ‘shown as a reimbursement to the stock fund. 
Also, it should be noted that local procurement at installations to 
which the stock fund has not been extended is effected by direct 
obligation of consumer funds. Since this type of obligation has 
become smaller and smaller as the stock fund was extended, all such 
obligations have been merged with the stock fund reimbursement 
figure in each of the 3 fiscal years. 
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Exuipit 2. ARMy CONSUMPTION OF StTocK FuNpb ITEMs BY METHOD OF FINANCING 


The tabulation below reconciles obligations for the 3 fiscal years with actual 
and estimated supply consumption of stock fund items. A similar tabulation 
is shown for each budget project in the justification for this estimate. 


| Estimate 
Actual fiscal |———, -____-——— 


res 955 na a 
year 1955 Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 








1956 1957 
1. Obligations for stock fund reimbursement badacencubewcucl Gee, ee One | $235, 541,000 | $236, 659, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits)__...__--- ..--| 168,814, 688 2, 788, 000 | 0 
3. Credits for returns oh Em Seeea neaeos 46, 504, 686 51, 655, 000 | 32, 133, 000 





4. Gross requirements for stock fund issues ; , ai 48 4, 014, 930 309, 984, 000 268, 792, 000 
| | 


Exhibit 2 shows the effect on the consumer appropriation of a 
gradual extension of the Army stock fund. The ¢ ‘ommittee expressed 
considerable interest in this subject during last year’s hearings there- 
fore I would like to explain this chart in considerable detail. 

First, it is necessary to emphasize the fact that installation of the 
Army stock fund was effected during a period of retrenchment. Since 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea, the Army has been prosecuting a 
vigorous program for reduction of inventories, particularly in com- 
mercial-type soft-goods items. Foremost among the means for inven- 
tory reduction is the practice of consuming more that we procure, 
which is commonly referred to as “living off the shelf.” Had this not 
been the case, the transition from a procurement to a consumption 
type budget would have had little effect on the amount of M: and O. 
obligations. 

The transition, however, actually did occur during a period of 
inventory draw-down, and the effect on consumer appropriations is 
shown on this chart. The first column, that is fiscal year 1955, 
indicates gross consumption requirements for fiscal year 1955. Except 
for clothing and equipage items, the fiscal year 1955 budget was 
presented for net procurement requirements only, and insufficient 
funds were available for reimbursement to the stock fund for total 
issues. Therefore, when inventories in continental United States 
depots were capitalized, it was necessary that stock fund withdrawal 
credits be established to cover the difference between the dollar value 
of issues and the dollars appropriated for procurement. In addition, 
draw-down of inventories in oversea depots and continental United 
States stations continued. The total of these two types of supply 
consumption for which no dollars were obligated is the “free issue 
item of $163.8 million shown in the fiscal year 1955 column. 

The item of $46.5 million shown as “credit for returns’ represents 
the reported amount of usable property which was returned to the 
stock fund. Such returns are either local excesses returned for re- 
distribution or unserviceable property turned in for depot mainte- 
nance. Since the stock fund is not operated to generate profits, the 
fair value of such returns is established as a credit to the agency 
which turned it in, and issues of equal value authorized to that agency. 
Thus, the gross consumption recorded in financial inventory accounts 
include issues made against these credits. 

The third item represents the direct obligations incurred in this 
budget program for reimbursement to the Army stock fund. The 
sum of this obligation figure plus the free issues and credit issues 
equals the gross consumption of stock fund items in fiscal year 1955 
of $484 million. 
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The columns for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 show comparable gross 
consumption estimates. The remaining assets available outside the 
stock fund will be issued in fiscal year 1956, and free issue of stock 
fund type items will terminate in that year. Credits for returns will 
continue to be generated, however. The increase in fiscal year 1956 
is caused, in large part, by the extension of the stock fund to oversea 
depots, so that returns of usable property to these depots will also 
be recorded as credits. The estimated decrease in fiscal year 1957 
in credits earned is largely attributable to the leveling off of troop 
strength during that year. 

The estimates for the current and budget fiscal years are to a large 
degree based upon supply item computations, which results in esti- 
mates of gross consumption. The reconciliation of gross consump- 
tion with the net funding requirement, therefore, is an indispensable 
step in preparation of the budget. However, the reduction of 45 
percent in gross consumption requirements is in itself a ver v significant 
item, and the explanation of this decrease is the purpose of the next 
chart, exhibit 3. 


EXHIBIT 3.—Army consumption of stock fund items by source of requirement 


{In millions] 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 

Army recur ‘ring requirement bles elites Bhat dace 3 sii $373. 1 $288. 6 $261. 1 
Common service support: Air F orce, Navy, Marine Corps 14.6 3.2 3.2 

Initial issue of quarters furniture Fv cceamaneees =. 30. 4 18, 2 0 

Support of ROK forces Db twide dah owas iobtia.t Ss. 65.9 0 0 
BE Or SRC Fe aac ddethndoencetdoaietdansenvak Oy 0 4.5 
Total consumption of stock fund items -...........--- : "484. 0 | 310.0 268. 8 


The columns on this chart show the same total issue requirement 
for each fiscal year as is shown on exhibit 2. However, the breakdown 
of each column is by type of requirement rather than by source of 
financing. Significant items which contribute to the overall change 
in requirements are: 

Republic of Korea forces received supply support valued at 
sen: 9 million in fiscal year 1955. This item is now financed under the 
foreign aid program, and does not reappear in the Army estimate. 

A significant program for initial issue of quarters furniture in 
fise ‘al years 1955 and 1956 does not recur in the fiscal year 1957 
estimates. 

Army common service support of other military services in Korea 
is substantially reduced in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

4. Offsetting the above reductions to a small degree is the new 
item ia fiscal year 1957 of $4.5 million for support of trainees under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The remaining segment titled 
“Army Recurring Requirement” represents the value of Army support 
issues which are comparable for the 3 fiscal years. The descending 
dollar amount of this normal Army requirement is commensurate 
with the major factors and assumptions used in preparing this estimate 
as outlined on the next exhibit. 

Most of the factors and assumptions listed in exhibit 4 have been 
discussed in previous statements to the committee, so I will confine 
my remarks to the last one listed—the assumed 10 percent reduction 
in consumption rates. An explanation of the basis for this assumption, 
and a statement of how it was applied will probably contribute to the 
clarity of the technical service presentations which are to follow. 
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First, as to the reasons why this assumption was used. In the 
opening statement for the logistics programs, General Magruder 
emphasized the several actions the Army is taking to reduce inven- 
tories. The first objective is to remove nonessential items from the 
supply system altogether. For those items remaining which must be 
supplied, the objective is to reduce the number of places at which 
they are stocked, and the field stock control project is making sub- 
stantial progress in reducing inventories at the unit and station 
levels. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that depot issues for 
the maintenance of inventory levels at the lower supply echelons will 
be reduced. 

Also, it is probable that consumer funding will provide a new and 
powerful incentive for supply economy. Now that requisitioning 
agencies must provide funds for stock fund reimbursement from the 
total fund allocation under their managerial control, requisitions 
will be subject to a closer scrutiny as to the essential need for the 
supplies ordered. The combined effort of these changes in our 
logistic methods should result in a reduced requirement for consumer 
funds. 

Secondly, I wish to clearly establish the method used in the appli- 
cation of this assumption. Computations were made in the normal 
manner for the various supply items, and this 10 percent reduction 
was made after the supply requirements were priced and totaled. 
Therefore, the technical service witnesses, in explaining the computa- 
tions and estimated requirements for individual items or supply 
categories, are prepared to present figures derived prior to the appli- 
cation of the 10 percent reduction. This is also the way in which 
the justification text has been prepared. 

Another important point with regard to this assumed reduction in 
consumption is that it has been applied equally to almost all com- 
modity groups. Except for the small projects covering awards and 
medals, publications, and musical instruments, it has been used 
throughout this program estimate, and also in the other major supply 
consumption area of the M. and O. appropriation, the program 2500 
estimates for repair parts. It is quite likely that the Army experience 
in the current fiscal year will prove the assumption correct in the 
overall consumption area, but that there may be a different degree 
of reduction in the various commodity groups. Therefore, the Army 
funding plan for fiscal year 1957, which shall be based upon actual 
fiscal year 1956 experience, may require a redistribution of funds in 
the supply consumption area 

As I have mentioned, technical service witnesses are available to 
present further details with regard to this estimate. However, if the 
committee has any question regarding the overall program, I will be 
glad to endeavor to answer them. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I understand from your statement that you would 
prefer to have the supporting witnesses present their statements on 
the subprojects before questions are asked, or is that immaterial as far 
as the effectiveness of the presentation is concerned? 

General Evans. As far as the detailed questions on each subproject 
are concerned, the supporting witnesses are better qualified to answer 
than I. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to answer questions on your general 
statement, on the overall program? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. That was a good statement, General Evans. 
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May I say to you and to the Army generally, I think the caliber 
of the general statements that we have had this year have been the 
best that I have noted during a number of years in listening to Army 
presentations. I cannot say the statements of backup witnesses 
with detailed information have always been as effective as the general 
statements have been. But I have been impressed with the general 
statements that have been made. 


REDUCTION IN CONSUMPTION RATES 


I noted in particular in your statement about a reduction of 10 per- 
cent on consumption rates. Let me be sure that I understand that. 
If it is, as I understand it, you are doing something that I think is 
quite commendable. Do I understand that you first decided upon 
your requirements based on previous experience and then you hav- 
arbitrarily taken 10 percent off that for 1957? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And you propose to live within that 10 percent redue- 
tion as a result of improved management and supply operations? 

yeneral Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. That is a very fine way to go about your job. 

Mr. Ritey. You use the term here ‘‘secondary item of equipment.” 

I am of the opinion that your command furnishes the equipment that. 
contributes very largely to the morale of the troops? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Riney. And as a consequence you have a very important. 
mission. 

ISSUE OF QUARTERS FURNITURE 


There is one thing that I am not quite clear about. I notice you 
have no initial issue of quarters furniture listed for 1957. Does that 
mean that you have a sufficient supply on hand to take care of the 
requirements? 

General Evans. No, sir; that is one of the items that was not 
included in the budget estimate, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How are you going to take care of that? 

General Evans. We will just not issue that amount of furniture in 
1957, or we will not procure that amount of furniture in 1957. The 
furniture program is a 12-year program, sir, at roughly $9 million a 
year. In 1957 we will drop behind 1 year, sir, in the 12-year program. 

Mr. Ritey. I am just wondering if you have enough equipment on 
hand to meet your requirements, or do you propose to recondition 
what you have, or just do without? 

General Evans. We will be just doing without. In other words, 
we will delay the program 1 year. Instead of having an original 
12-year program, it will be a 13-year program. 

Mr. Fioop. I am interested in what is magical about 10 percent. 
Why is it not 9.3 percent, or 4.6 percent, or 10.1 percent? How did 
you happen to arrive at that figure? What is the genius that produces 
a round, fat 10 percent in this very, very difficult kind of operation? 

General Evans. It is an arbitrary figure, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is that. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO STOCK FUND 


On exhibit 1 of your graphic presentation, the last sentence of the 
first paragraph of the narrative is as follows: 


This requirement for reimbursement to the stock fund represents a 13.5 percent 
or $37 million decrease from the fiscal year 1955 requirement. 
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Now, that obviously is not a planned, or predetermined result; 
that is the result of what you say you did. That is substantial. 
There was nothing last year to indicate that might result. Is this 
good manage ment? Is it good mathematics? It was not planned, 
it was not projected, it was not indicated. Here is a $37 million 
decrease from the 1955 requirement. How can you control that? 
What can you tell us about next year? 

General Evans. Sir, I think that I covered that in exhibit 3. 

Mr. Fioop. It is in the narrative here some place. That is why I 
brought it to your attention. That stuck out like a sore thumb to 
me. ‘That is a flat conclusion, a $37 million decrease. But the first 
sentence of that paragraph has nothing to do with the second sentence 
There is nothing in the chart in exhibit 1 that reflects this. Where is 
that reflected? Why is the sentence there in the first place? 

General Evans. It is reflected on page 212 of the justifications. It 
represents the difference between line 1, obligations for stock fund 
reimbursement, actual, fiscal year 1955, $273,695,606, and fiscal year 
1957, $236,659,000. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the obligation for reimbursement? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuioop. Or to the stock fund reimbursement? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there will be a gradual dimunition of free issues 
until they no longer exist “progressively? 

General Evans. For fiscal year 1957 we will no longer have free 
issues, sir. 

FREE ISSUES 

Mr. Mintuer. Can you define ‘‘free issues’? I am not sure that I 
understand exactly what you mean by ‘“‘free issues.” 

General Evans. Sir, “free issues’? means that supplies are issued 
from the stock fund without reimbursement, that is, by use of with- 
drawal credits. Also, it would apply to places where we did not have 
the stock fund extended. For example, overseas, where we do not 
have the stock fund extended completely, in order to get the supplies 
out of the depot, and there is no money, consumer money there to 
pay for it, then we have to make free issues. 

(The following definition is inserted :) 

By ‘‘free issue’’ we mean those issues of stock fund property against withdrawal 
credits established for the first vear of stock fund operation, plus the inventory 
drawdown of those stocks not vet incorporated into the stock fund. 

Mr. Mitier. Am I to conclude that you think that by June 30 
you will have all of your overseas areas in the stock fund category? 

General Evans. I have a statement on that and I would like to 
refer to it, if I may. 

Mr. Miiier. You see what I am driving at is this: if you do not 
have, how can you say that there will not be any free issues? That is 
the point that 1s confusing. 

General Evans. That is correct. As of July 1, 1955, stock funds 
have been extended to cover all depot bulk inventories in the Zone 
of the Interior and overseas, except for depot stocks in Okinawa, 
Korea, and some other inventories like at Leghorn, Italy. As of 
July 1, Okinawa and Leghorn will be incorporated in the stock fund, 
so that will give us worldwide coverage. 
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Mr. Mituer. Korea has been taken out of the picture entirely and 
transferred to MDAP? 

General Evans. That is correct. We still have requirements for 
Korea for the Regular Army, but they will come out of the Japan 
stock fund. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that. In other words, you anticipate by the 
beginning of the next fiscal year the stock fund system will be uni- 
versal so far as the Army is concerned, at home and overseas? 

General Evans. Down to the depot level; yes. 

Mr. Mituer. That is where you charge these things. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuier. The depot will be charged, whether or not they have 
gotten it down to the post, camp, and station level or not? 

General Evans. Ordinarily when the stock fund stops at the depot 
level, the transfer of consumer funds is made at that level. When 
we extend the stock fund down to the posts, camps, and stations, as 
we have done in the United States in some instances, the stock fund is 
reimbursed at the post level. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, they become a branch bank, so to 
speak. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. As far as the central office is concerned, once you have 
it in the depot, you will have it for fund purpose? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 























ORGANIZATIONAL CLOTHING 

Mr. Fioop. On page 1 of your statement you refer to the cold 
weather and special clothing. Why is that in this shop? 

General Evans. That is organizational clothing as differentiated 
from personal clothing. 

Mr. Fioop. In the last sentence of the narrative of your exhibit 1, 
you indicate there that you are just going to lump the 1 -esidue of direct 
obligations of consumer funds and it is going to peter out anyhow and 
this | gives you a simpler presentation of the estimates. 

General Evans. Sir, what we were trying to do was to make exhibit 
2 comparable for the 3 years so that you could more readily see what 
our direct obligations were. 

Mr. Fioop. This deals only with one phase of it? 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Does that deal with the free issue? 

General Evans. No, sir. They are separated out. In order to show 
a relationship between that and what we intend to do in 1957, we have 
placed the cost of those locally procured items in the black column for 
the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the most arbitrary branch of the Army I have 
run into yet. Most of that will be overseas. There will be some few 
continental United States spots? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. I wish the field people were sure as you insist you are. 






















BACKGROUND OF GENERAL EVANS 












What is your biography? How did you get here? What is your job? 
General Evans. I am Chief of the Storage and Distribution Division 
in the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics. 
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Mr. Fioop. How long have you been wearing that hat? 

General Evans. Since last April. 

Mr. FLoop. Where did you come from? 

General Evans. Before that time I was in Korea 

Mr. FLoop. With a line outfit? 

General Evans. No. I am basically a quartermaster officer and 
was quartermaster of the Eighth Army in Korea. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you an Academy graduate? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you have been in this shop ever since, the 
quartermaster shop? 

General Evans. No. I was in the infantry from 1923 to 1939. 

Mr. Fioop. And since 1939 you have been with the quartermaster 
outfit, and now you are up here? 

General Evans. Yes. 


CONSUMPTION RATES 


Mr. Fioop. First, I want to discuss with you the word ‘“consump- 
tion.”” You say that you are controlling this by 10 percent. That is 
on exhibit 4, item 5: 

Consumption rates for all general issue items will be reduced by 10 percent as 
a result of the management improvements. 

Now, I want to translate-the word ‘‘consumption”’ literally with 
reference to the troops. Are you indicating by this kind of thing, 
by this type of supply management, by the improvement of supply 
management and by the implementation of this consumer funding 
program and by this new system that we are finally getting through 
and will finish soon, are you indicating that we are actually controlling 
consumption at the troop level, at the soldier level? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. That was not the goal or anything, was it, that is what 
has happened? You are producing a reduction in consumption by 
these methods, by this system, by this program, and if and when it 1s 
executed completely and satisfactorily the net result will be that as far 
as the Army is concerned the bodies in it will consume 10 percent less 
thaa otherwise? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And hence there will be X dollars saved? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You can blow the biggest horn in the entire Army if 
you want to. 

General Evans. It will take a very high degree of management to 
accomplish this. It will not be done overnight. It is not an easy job. 

Mr. Fioop. Is not this the kind of thing that businessmen and the 
Congress and Senators _ everybody else has been beating the Army 
over the head with for 150 years? And is not this a bona fide and 
apparently a substantial effort, a planned, intelligent effort to point 
out that those critics have at least been wrong by 10 percent? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And that there is a planned, intelligent effort on the 
part of the Army itself to produce a program, to produce a supply- 
management improvement program, to produce an implementation 
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of the funding of its consumer items that much of this criticism will be 
allayed? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. To extend what Mr. Flood and what the other members 
have discussed earlier, I would like to pinpoint perhaps just what is 
contemplated. 

As I understand it, you took the consumption rates of units for the 
fiscal year 1956 and then translated them into what they thought they 
would need for the fiscal year 1957, and then subsequently reduced 
that by 10 percent? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when unit X, wherever it might be, 
submitted its proposal for the ‘fiscal year 1957 you had of course what 
they used in the fiscal year 1956, or what you thought they would use 
in fiscal year 1956? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And then by comparative analysis you arbitrarily said 
they could do 10 percent better than you expect them to do this fiscal 
year? 

General Evans. That is the overall concept; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Your shop is going to be about as popular in the Army 
as the Appropriations Committee is in the Congress. 

General Evans. That is about it; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I can see that. 

Mr. Forp. It is not always the most eoneiee positions. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You will learn that if you have not done so already. 

Is it conceivable that this method will point out to certain field 
units that they have not been the most economically operated here- 
tofore? 

General Evans. Yes. Basically, the program is this: the Army 
will give the post commander a certain amount of money to run his 
post during the year. Heretofore, these supplies came automatically 
down to him without him having to pay. In this new program he is 
required to cite funds on requisitions to go to the depots. So, if he 
is going to be limited in funds in any respect he is going to , ake a very 
careful look at the requisitions that go forward to see if “he actually 
needs the supplies that he has been requisitioning freely in the years 
gone by. 

Mr. Forp. Let us see how it would work. Each quarter or each 
month, General Lawton’s office will allocate so much in the way of 
obligational authority to unit A, we will say. 

General Evans. It will go to the Continental Army Command, 
then in turn is allocated to the Army commanders, and they in turn 
suballocate to the posts. That is the chain. 

Mr. Forp. They get so much obligational authority. How often? 

General Evans. Once a quarter, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They have the authority under that allocation, under 
project 2300, to use that total amount for whatever purpose desired? 

General Evans. Sir, at the present time they can vary between 
programs like the 2500 program, the 2300 program, or the 3900 pro- 
gram. They have the authority to deviate from each program by 
5 percent. As far as within a ‘particular program is concerned, or 
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any of these projects in 2300, they can spend all the amount they have 
in that program for one particular project. 

Mr. Forp. In this area where you have arbitrarily reduced them 

10 percent, all the obligational authority they get in that program 
re ‘Vv can use any way they see fit? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which puts a burden on them? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. To scrounge around and find some of this free issue that 
they have not declared heretofore because the funds might be usable 
some place else in 2300? 

General Evans. They will not have any more free issues, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But there might conceivably to certain free issues which 
were not found at the time the inventory was taken, which they 
could use now. 

General Evans. No, sir, not at the post level. 

Mr. Forp. It would not be available? 

General Evans. As a further extension of that—the field stock con- 
trol system which is now going into effect—the post commanders are 
authorized to stock only those items for which they have a demand 
3 times in 180 days. Based upon that, all the stocks over and above 
those authorized items are and have been returned to the depots. I 
will admit, sir, there will be some miscellaneous items that are not 

caught in this system, but generally speaking he is only authorized to 
stock now any item which he has a demand for 3 times in 180 days. 

Mr. Forp. It might happen some of those things did not get listed. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It would impose a burden upon him to try to find some- 
thing like that. 

General Evans. Basically, it would behoove him to go out and find 
supplies to turn in so that he could get credit from the stock fund. 
Thatisone way that he would benefit. In other words, in addition to the 
money he gets, if he goes out and finds some item and turns it in he 
gets credit from the stock fund and that is the same as having money. 

Mr. Forp. He gets full credit for that? 

General Evans. Depending upon the status of the item when it 
comes in. It varies in the services, but ordinarily he would get the 
value of that item less what it would cost to put it back into issue 
shape. 

Mr. Forp. How are you going to operate this? Supposing on the 
basis of this budget you cut them 10 percent. We assume that they 
are going to get what would be their proportionate share of the 
overall based upon that 10 percent reduction? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On a quarterly basis? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Supposing some unit commander does a real good job 
and it looks like he will not use all that has been made available to 
him, will you say we will in effect penalize you in the next quarter 
and then not make as much available? 

General Evans. That would not be under my control at all. 

Mr. Forp. That would be under General Lawton? 

General Evans. Yes, that plus the Continental Army Command. 


In other words, they make the best allocation of funds they know 
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how. Then after that they have continual reviews of the fund 
allocations, and there are adjustments between the Army areas and 
in each Army area between each post, camp, and station. 

Mr. Forp. If this budget for 2300 goes through as submitted here, 
can the unit commander, wherever he might be, assume over a four- 
quarter period he will get so much? 

General Evans. Yes. Theoretically that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Why not practically? 

General Evans. Because it would depend upon how the Continental 
Army commander divides the funds up. The Continental Army 
commander has the right to deviate between program for 5 percent. 
If he decided in his own field that he wanted more money in 2500 
and less in 2300, he could take 5 percent of his total amount and 
transfer it to program 2500, or vice versa. 

Mr. Forp. Aside from that authority the commander in unit A 
knows how much he is going to get over a four-quarter period? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. There would not be any effort made to penalize the man 
doing a good job? 

General Evans. No. 

Mr. Forp. He has flexibility within all these 2300 programs to do 
as he sees fit? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is a good system as long as everybody acts in 
good faith. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And it does not penalize the man who is trying to do 
an exceptionally good job by withdrawing funds he contemplated 
would be available to him. 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. We will return at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order and, Mr. Miller, I 
believe vou had the witness. 

Mr. Miuuer. | have just a few questions I wanted to ask the 
General. 


INITIAL ISSUE OF QUARTERS FURNITURE 


Referring to exhibit 3, you have explained that the initial issues of 
furniture are not going to be continued in the coming fiscal vear, and 
I assume that is partly due to the fact that you have not been able 
to resolve vour European requirements, for one thing? 

General Evans. That is part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. Particularly in France? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. But | understand it is not abandoned; it is merely 
deferred until you know a little more about what your needs will be. 
You have just postponed the whole program for a year? 

General Evans. That is correct. 


SUPPORT OF RESERVE TRAINEES 
Mr. Mixer. Could you explain a little more about this item that 


appears for the first time in fiscal 1957, the support of Reserve trainees. 
What does that consist of? That is not furniture, I suppose? 
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General Evans. No, sir. In this particular project that would be 
normal consumption items that a soldier uses or are in support of a 
soldier. For example, all types of expendable supplies. 

Mr. Mitier. You have had some such items in all the recent 
previous budgets. There has been a Reserve program and you have 
had expendable supplies under the Reserve program? 

General Evans. The Reserve program I am speaking of here are 
those trainees coming into the Army for 6 months’ active training, 
not under the Reserve Forces but under the Regular Army forces. 

Mr. Mituer. This is Regular Army issue but it is for the 6-month 
trainees, is that the point? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuumr. I do not quite follow the reasoning for breaking into 
another item, because you have had, of course, Reserve training 
under other circumstances which required a lot of expendable items. 

General Evans. That is correct, but I believe those funds would be 
defended under the Reserve forces funds rather than the Regular 
Army funds. 

Mr. Minter. Why would not these be appearing under the Reserve 
forces funds? 

General Evans. Because the soldiers who will come in under the 
Reserve Forces Act will actually come into the Army. This is to 
provide for them while they are in the Army for that 6-month period. 

Mr. Mituer. Of course if a reservist is ordered to active duty for 
2 weeks or 2 years, he comes into the Army, too; does he not? 

Mr. Mian. Essentially it is for the purpose of simplifying our 
stock recordkeeping. When the Reserve forces program purchases 
are made, the title goes to the Reserves and have to be maintained 
with the Reserve unit. When these Reserve trainees come into active 
Army installations to train, if we support them from these funds, when 
they leave the property reverts to the Army. 

Mr. Mituer. I realize, for instance, that a Reserve unit in its home 
station, armory, or whatever it is, is on a relatively permanent basis 
and that individuals come and go. 

Let me ask you this, still referring to exhibit 3: The issues under 
program 2300 that go to Reserve units, they appear here, too, do they 
not? 

Mr. Miuan. No, sir. We have no funds for the normal issues that 
go to the Reserve units at their home station. 

Mr. Miuier. Are they not under the stock fund? 

Mr. Mixan. Yes, but the consumer funds are in the 2600 program 
for Reserve units. 

Mr. Miuier. They are in the stock fund but they are not in this 
particular chart? 

Mr. Mitan. No. This is the consumer fund. They have their 
own consumer fund for their normal training programs. 

Mr. Mituer. For instance, a Reserve unit, when it has occasion 
to draw supplies that come under these headings, is it or is it not sub- 
ject to the same stock fund requirement? 

Mr. Mixan. It is simply another identification of the fund in our 
M. and O. appropriation. 

Mr. Mixuer. What other funds that are subject to the stock fund 
in the Army are there, if any, that do not appear in exhibit 3? What 
about the National Guard, for example? 
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Mr. Mitan. They would purchase from their appropriated fund 
those items drawn from the stock fund. We may have a variety of 
customers purchasing from the stock fund. 

Mr. Miuuer. If the Air Force draws from the stock fund, that does 
not appear in this exhibit? 

Mr. Mitan. Only to the extent that the Army is responsible for 
furnishing supplies to the Air Force. For example, we have an agree- 
ment now that, for the Air Force in Korea, we give them certain 
support on a free-issue basis. That would be in this budget. But 
the normal Air Force programs would be under their budget. They 
would be a customer. 

Mr. Miuier. But they draw on the stock fund? 

Mr. Mian. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Then you have to have the finances to keep up the 
stock fund? In other words, I am a little disappointed that this is 
not for the whole operation rather than just a part of it. 

Mr. Mian. I believe the full coverage of the subject is in the stock 
fund estimate where they show an estimate of the total value of their 
sales to all customers, the dollar value of their inventory, and the 
dollar value of their purchases to replace the stock sold. 

Mr. Miuuer. You can see the difficulty. Every time there is an 
overlapping of categories, in a sense, it makes it pretty hard to follow 
if you have to look 2 or 3 places to see what the overall pic ture is. 
It seems to me there should be one place where all the program 2300 
items could be looked at, and it might be of particular significance if 
the Reserve program grows as we hope it will, so that instead of being 
only a small part of the program it might some day be a very sub- 
stantial part of the program. Would it not be possible to get all these 
figures at one place so that you could look and say that is for the 
whole Department of the Army? 

Mr. Miran. I believe the stock fund estimate shows an estimate 
of our gross sales to all our customers, Air Force, Navy, and all other 
customers. This program is only for the consumption funds for the 
Regular Army and that amount of free support we provide the Air 
Force in Korea and the Reserve trainee when he is at the active Army 
base. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, but when you say it does not do this and does 
do that it loses its value to people like us who have only a relatively 
short time at it and, speaking for myself, have only a limited mental 
capacity to absorb it. 


ESTIMATED SALES OF ARMY STOCK FUND 


General O’Neruiu. We will try to pull this together and give you a 
chart of that kind. 
(The information mentioned above is as follows:) 


75295—56——46 
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Estimated sales of Army stock fund 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1956 che 1957 
Military personnel, Army . ‘ ae : $439. 4 | ae $439. 6 
Maintenance and operations_. wees neat Abnebel 757. 4 | 742.5 
National Guard ieee ial igi eS 22. 4 | 24.5 
Army Reserve oe 8. 4 | 14.6 
oS , foi , wal 13. 3 | 13.6 
Total (Army). Sebel ‘1, 240, 9 | 1, 234. 8 
Navy pore 116.9 | avr ove O71. 2 
Air Force . ; eae 315.0 | 333. 6 
MDAP i . 113.9 98.8 
Other inti ‘ oo ee aay 182.0 | 179.3 
Total (other) wr 727.8 | 882. 9 
Grand total___....---- Nene ee casual 1,968.7} 2117.7 


Mr. Miuuer. In order for you to understand my thinking about it, 
this panel is also a part of the full Defense Department panel, and from 
one point of view we need to look at this from the whole Defense 
Department point of view, and we also have to look at it from the 
Department of Army point of view. While we realize all the dis- 
tinctions, whether it is Reserve, National Guard, or whatever it is, 
it is still the Department of the Army, and anything you could do to 
tie these things in—and I am not criticizing, I am merely indicating 
my personal difficulties—if we could get it tied into as unified a 
presentation as possible it would make me, at least, more able to cope 
with it. 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Shifting back to page 211, I understand there will be 
detailed presentations about subprojects 2311 to 2331? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I will not go into details, but as I understand it, 
there has been a regrouping this year of a good many of these items. 
Am I correct in that? For mstance, the Korean-aid program was in 
before and now is out, and there have been a number of regroupings. 
In other words, we cannot look at last year’s estimates as they appear 
in our hearings of last year and set them off against this and not have 
some considerable changes that are occasioned because of either 
different groupings or some of the programs have been carried some 
other place? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir, the scope of the program has changed to some 
extent. 

COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Mixiuier. Could you, without too much trouble, in regard to 
these items you have listed the estimate for the current year, give us 
what your estimate for the same items were for 1956 a year ago? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. In other words, something that would show how near 
your 1956 estimates a year ago have come out as of the present experi- 
ence when the year is well adv anced? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miuurr. I think, with the chairman’s approval, I would like 
to have that supplied for the record. 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 estimates in fiscal year 1956 budget with fiscal year 
1956 estimates in fiscal year 1957 budget 


Fiscal year 1956 column 


Project 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1956 budget ! 1957 budget 
2311, awards and medals...._.....-------- $1, 183, 000 $1, 183, 000 
2312, common supplies and equipment. -- . 3, 106, 000 5, 877, 000 
2313, office supplies and rental of machines_- 2 6, 901, 000 10, 074, 000 
2314, other installation supplies and equipment 34, 951, 000 | 8 26, 093, 000 
2315, office furniture and equipment 2 5, 166, 000 13, 213, 000 
2321, organizational ¢quipment and troop supplies 4 173, 404, 000 | 153, 790, 000 
2323, band and musical instruments. - - 500, 000 | 500, 000 
2331, petroleum, oil, and lubricants- 40, 689, 000 | 43, 502, 000 


atel etratins BOGD. os eke sins Sab cess cha wdnns i taal 265, 900, 000 | 254, 232, 000 
| 


1 Adjusted to present budget structure. 

2 The fiscal year 1956 estimate in fiscal year 1956 budget was based upon stock-fund experience at continen- 
tal depots only. With the extension of the stock fund to overseas depots and posts, camps, and stations in 
the continental United States it was determined that previous years’ demand had been satisfied by “living 
off the shelf” to a greater extent than was anticipated. 

8 Quarters furniture program was deferred. 

4 Fiscal year 1956 estimate in fiscal year 1956 budget did not fully anticipate the use of “credit issues’’ to 
satisfy a portion of the demand. Further, comparative transfers in the amount of $5,477,000 were made to 
transfer to appropriate budget programs consumption requirements for standard stock items issued to 
research and development and for items issued to the National Guard. Under consumer funding these 
appropriations will reimburse the Army stock fund. 


Mr. Mituer. I think that is all. As I understand, we will get to 
the details later? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. In line with the request—and I think it is a very good 
one—by Mr. Miller for additional information from a comparative 
budget standpoint, will you explain, General Evans, how it is that 
the total program 2300 calls for $255 million for fiscal year 1957, and 
the fiscal year 1956 program was $254,232,000, which on the surface 
would indicate an increase for fiscal year 1957? Yet you have told 
the committee that you are going to make an arbitrary 10 percent 
cut. That cut would not appear to be reflected in the comparative 
fund requirements. 

General Evans. If you will turn to page 2 of the exhibit, sir, if 
you look at just the solid black part of the exhibit, the proper com- 
parison would be between the $273.7 million for fiscal year 1955 and 
the $236.7 million for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, you are living off the shelf for part of 
your requirements? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And there is not a comparable amount of onshelf ma- 
terials that can be used this year, so you have to go back to direct 
cash funding? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Stxes. Will you insert in the record pages 211, 212, and 213 
of the justifications modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1956 
through December 31, 1955. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—2300 SuppLiEs AND MINOR EQUIPMENT 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| ita | : 
Actual, fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 











Num-| : ‘ ; Actual as of | 
Project and subproject =e fiscal year ; . fiscal yea 
ber | 4 tes year 1955 | “1986 Dee. 31, 1955 —s Hi 

ores a him usiesipiiand nahin analti Seaeistenaieatininene 
2311 | Awards and medals- -- oaeuel $835,513 | $1,183, 000 | $197, 737 $600, 000 
2312 | Common supplies and equipment 1, 864, 712 | 5, 877, 000 | 2, 503, 991 | 5, 615, 000 
2313 | Office supplies and rental of EAM | 7, £32, 363 10, 074, 000 7, 156, 027 | 9, 000, 000 

2314 | Other installation supplies and awe 
| ment.___- sis * 49, 491, 219 26, 093, 000 16,174,052 | 30,016, 000 
2315 | Office furniture and equipment. ; 6, 871, 386 13, 213, 000 | 7,318,960 | 12, 500,000 

2321 | Organization equipment and other 
| troop supplies_.......................| (148,373, 074)| (153, 790,000)! (64, 461,073)| (155, 901, 000) 
ROME as, ee OCR ke 10, 167, 000 
Chemical._-_-___-_-- a . ee 2, 125, 821 sD ees: | 3, 263, 000 
Ordnance. ores a eee 120, 267 14, 313, 000 |_____- re _| 14, 477, 000 
Quartermaster-._.__-..---. oon) 200, 7EB, 00R | OR S74, Gee 1. .-.-..- 2... 91, 933, 000 
Engineers--_--__-_-- de i .-.--| 31,046,012 4 eee eee 33, 455, 000 
Transportation - pu aout 798, 994 | SCM Vessadas co 2, 606, 000 
2323 | Band and musical instruments. -- ------ 506, 408 500, 000 214, 196 500, 000 
2331 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricants----_-_~_--- 7, 532, 267 43, 502, 000 32, 752, 567 40, 868, 000 
Total direct obligations ________- 293, 406, 942 254, 232, 000 255, 000, 000 





Note: The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimbursements; 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


A ctu: ain Estimate, ea | Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal fiscal year poteal oa et I focal. yenz 


year 1955 





1956 1957 
| 
EDs siodkse do vnsvosnceieeetenenmiaeqed | $293, 406, $254, 232, 000 | $130,778, 603 | $255, 000, 000 


Deutschemark.- -.......---- 5 aciteeh aed Se he eee se ae 








Total gross obligations. -._......... 359, 111, 804 


| 

942 | 
Reimbursements.--_--.._. ed ea aad | 65, 704, 862 | ef Breer seerys 12, 779, 000 

| | 


This program provides the worldwide consumer funds for operating supplies, 
organizational clothing, and minor equipment for support of all consumers within 
the logistical responsibility of the Department of the Army. 

Of the total estimated fiscal year 1957 fund requirement in this budget program, 
93 percent is for reimbursement to the Army stock fund for items issued to Army 
supported activities. The remainder is for procurement of non-stock-fund items 
and contractual services. Direct obligation figures showing this comparison for 
the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 





Estimate 
Aaj) Ge SS ee 





year 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
Stock fund reimbursement -- _...---------| $273, 695, 606 | $235, 541,000 | $236, 659, 000 
Procurement of services and nonstock-fund “ARE 19,711,336 | 18, 691, 000 18, 341, 000 
Total direct obligations-__--~_-- tages alpen gatas pam ai .---| 293, 406, 942 254, 232, 000 | 255, 060, 000 
| | 


Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock fund reimbursement do 
not present a true comparison of supply consumption requirements in this budget 
program, During this 3-year period, substantially all of the supply items en- 
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compassed by this budget program were incorporated into the Army stock fund, 
first in CONUS depots, then in oversea command depots and selected CONUS 
stations. In the early stages of this transition, issues were made against with- 
drawal credits, and certain supply support was provided from assets not yet 
capitalized into the Army stock fund. 

The tabulation below reconciles obligations for the 3 fiscal years with actual and 
estimated supply consumption of stock fund items. A similar tabulation is shown 
for each budget project in the justification for this estimate. 


Estimate 


Actual, fiscal |-——— a 


res t i i ss 
year 1955 Fiscal year Fiseal year 


1956 1957 


1. Obligations for stock fund reimbursement .--..--| $273, 695, 606 | $235, 541, 000 $236, 659, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) ----.-- a 163, 814, 638 22, 788, 000 0 
3. Credits for returns tite 46, 504, 686 51, 655, 000 32, 133, 000 


4. Gross requirements for stock fund issues .| 484,014, 930 309, 984, 000 268, 792, 000 


The 45-percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal years 1955 and 
1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $65.9 million for support of 
Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army funds in 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

3. A reduction of $11.2 million ip common service support to other military 
services. 

4, An assumed 10-percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates in 
the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the added 
incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of consumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $4.5 million for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


Summary of nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Estimate 


Actual, fiscal 
TEE 955 me . 
year 1955 Fiscal year | Fiseal year 

1946 1957 


Department of Air Force. - --- $6, 927, 927 $3, 053, 515 $3, 003, 515 
Department of Navy-- 4, 673, 590 135, 000 135, 000 
Marine Corps--------- ; 3, 011, 894 0 0 
ee ee ee Sodebeeae 65, 913, 808 0 0 


Total_- ™ 80, 527, 219 3, 188, 515 3, 138, 515 





Mr. S1xes. Now let us begin the study of the actual subproject. 

Will you proceed with the discussion of subproject 2311, “Awards 
and medals,” which shows a reduction from $1,183,000 in fiscal year 
1956 to $600,000 in 1957? 

General Evans. With your permission, I would like to introduce 
Colonel Dennis, of the Office of the Quartermaster General, who will 
proceed with that project. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Colonel Dennis. 

Colonel Dennis. I have Colonel Fogarty with me, who is prepared 
to discuss subprojects 2311 through 2315 and 2323 through 2331, and 
the Quartermaster portion of 2321. 

Mr. Sixes. And you propose, I assume, to discuss these one by one 
and to await questions before proceeding to the next item? 
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Colonel Fogarty. That is correct, and because of the keen interest 
of the committee as displayed in previous hearings, we are prepared, 
sir, with your permission, to quickly run through the combat field 
clothing items that have been newly developed and in the system and 
two of the component items that are under development for integra- 
tion, probably in 1958 or 1959. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad you saw fit to make that information avail- 
able. Will you proceed. 

Colonel Focarry. I would like to introduce Mr. Kruegel, from the 
Research and Development Division, who has Private Parker with 
him to assist in the demonstration. 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. 


COMBAT FIELD CLOTHING ITEMS 


Mr. Kruecet. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
before I begin the presentation, may I introduce Pvt. Charles Parker, 
7021st Service Unit, Fort McNair, who will assist me in the 
presentation. 

The Quartermaster Corps has developed and standardized one field 
combat uniform and it is based on the layer principle. The com- 
ponents of this uniform permit the assembly of ensembles which will 
adequately protect the soldier in cltmatic environments from the 
temperate to the Arctic by the simple expedient of adding or sub- 
tracting components from the uniform. 

Private Parker at this moment is wearing the combat rear area 
ensemble. This ensemble consists of combat boots, a wool-cotton 
blended drawers and undershirt, a serge trouser made of 18-ounce 
material, a wool shirt made of 16-ounce material, and a field cap of 
cotton with earflaps. 

This uniform can be transformed to a combat uniform by the addi- 
tion of a field jacket and cotton trousers. The cotton field jacket and 
trouser ensemble will be worn without liner in the combat area in the 
cool Temperate Zone. In the cold Temperate Zone a liner of frieze is 
fastened into the jacket and the trouser, adding an additional layer of 
clothing. 

As Private Parker travels from the cold Temperate Zone to the 
Arctic he transforms his ensemble into an Arctic ensemble by the 
addition of a cotton parka again lined with a frieze lining. With this 
ensemble he also dons a cotton trouser with a liner, so that his Arctic 
ensemble will consist of his wool underwear, his field jacket with liner, 
and his parka with liner for the upper torso, and his drawers for the 
underwear, his cotton trouser with liner, and his shell cotton trouser 
with liner to complete the ensemble. 

Mr. Miiiter These trousers that he is wearing now would be kept 
on? 

Mr. Kruecex. Yes. This is the trouser which is part of the 
ensemble for the cold temperate uniform. 

Mr. Miuuer. And he retains that and adds to it for the Arctic? 

Mr. Kruece.. Yes, another trouser with a similar liner. 

Mr. Forp. Where does the protective vest come in? 

Mr. Kruecen. The protective vest in the cold temperate area is 
worn over the shirt and under the field jacket, and similarly in this 
uniform. 
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Colonel Focarry. And Mr. Kruegel will then show you the latest 
developments in the vest. 

Mr. Krurcen. The headgear for the combat area in the cool and 
cold temperate area is helmet M-—1 with a liner. This liner is an ex- 
perimental liner which is now under field test and has additional 
ballistic protection over the liner which is now the standard item. 
The combination of the M—1 helmet and liner has approximately 30 
percent greater ballistic protection than the combination of the M-1 
helmet and the previous liner. 

Mr. Miuier. What is the increased weight of it? 

Mr. Kruseceu. There is an approximate increase in weight of 2 
ounces. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the weight of the old and new helmet? 

Colonel Foaarry. I believe that should be off the record. 

Mr. Krurcet. I will get the figures and submit them. 

Mr. Miuuer. Could you also include the weight of the standard 
World War IT helmet? 

Mr. Krueae.. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Comparison of weight of helmet and liner 


Ounces 
World War I: Helmet (no liner)_ ee eee Te ee oe oe : 34 to 35 
World War II: :" 
Sen SR Ne es ioe OE A a ilat ders ek seine thE 2 cay 10% 
NN NE gays eee eee Sone os eek s nS 13% 


Wacen as ris 
World War II: 
Helmet, M1 


eee. ie weet F : d 104 
Liner, laminated nylon 5 











Fotal_. .. ; . ey 


Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kruece.. This helmet also has a new suspension system which 
balances the helmet on the head to a far greater degree than the 
current helmet does. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. S1xes. What kind of woolen cap does he wear in cold regions 
under the helmet? 

Mr. Krvuece.. He wears a cotton cap with a wool fabric liner and 
a pile fabric over the ears and face. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that not too bulky to wear comfortably under the 
helmet? 

Mr. Krvurce.. The prior concept of Field Forces was that the hel- 
met would not be worn in the Arctic. However, Field Forces are 
now considering the wearing of the helmet in the Arctic and the 
Quartermaster Corps is engaged in designing a piece of headgear that 
is compatible with the helmet and parka of the ensemble worn with 
it. 
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LOAD-CARRYING EQUIPMENT 


Another item is the universal load-carrying equipment. 
Mr. Miuuer. Has that been recommended? 

Mr. Kruecet. It has been recommended for standardization, yes. 
It has been field tested and found satisfactory. 

Mr. Miuuer. You expect to make it standard? 

Mr. KrvuEGEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What does it include? 

Mr. Krurcen. This ensemble includes the pistol belt, suspenders, 
two small arm ammunition pouches, a canteen carrier, an entrenching 
tool carrier, a sleeping bag carrier, as well as a field pack. 

Mr. Mituer. The bag does not unfold? 

Mr. Krugcen. No. 

Colonel Focarty. This is the sleeping bag? 

Mr. Krunce.. Yes. 

This ensemble permits the soldier to carry the same amount of 
equipment that he formerly required 13 components to carry. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does he have a shelter half? 

Mr. Krueceu. He has a poncho and I have one which I will show 
to the committee later. 

Mr. Mriuer. Do you use still pup tents? 

Mr. Kruece.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total weight? 

Colonel Focarty. 5.4 pounds in place of 10.1 pounds. 

Mr. Forp. It encompasses the same items? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes. One of the major features also is the yoke 
that has been developed with padding over the shoulders to keep it 
from climbing and it is very easily gotten out of. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you dispensed with the pup tent as an item of 
field use? 

Colonel Fogarty. They have not been replaced. 

Mr. Miter. It is not contemplated they will be carried by the 
soldiers? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. There is new equipment which 
will take the place of that. which we will discuss, sir. 







=" 





























NECK ARMOR 





Mr. Krurcev. The committee last year displayed interest in neck 
armor. I would like to show the committee a standard vest incor- 
porating a prototype of neck armor. One of the major difficulties in 
designing neck armor is to make it compatible with the helmet so 
that it will not throw the helmet off in any of the various positions 
that a combat soldier might be called upon to assume. This is a 
prototype which has been shown to the field forces and they are now 
considering it. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you have pockets on the vest? 

Mr. Krurce. These pockets are for the soldier in carrying some 
of his personal things where he is in an area where he would not have 
a field jacket on. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that collar represent the best neck protection 
you have been able to devise? 
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Mr. Krueceu. No, sir. We have several other prototypes where 
we have taken the back of the new armor and put more flexibility in 
it, but that is still in the laboratory stage. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you given consideration to a smaller aperture for 
the arms or possibly to have a flexible pad that comes down over the 
shoulder a little more? 

Mr. Kruecet. Several prototypes have been made to extend the 
body armor to just above the elbow, but in all instances the additional 
armor placed on the shoulder, first of all adds a load considered out of 
proportion with the amount of protection derived; and secondly, it 
does interfere with the mobility of the individual, particularly in the 
use of his arm. 


PROTECTION FOR ABDOMEN AND GROIN 


Mr. Srxes. What about additional protection for the lower ab- 
domen and groin? Is no effort being made to provide additional 
protection for those areas? 

Mr. Kruecet. For the combat soldiers, Field Forces is of the 
opinion at this time that groin armor interferes with the operation of 
the soldier to a greater degree than the additional protection that 
would be afforded. 

Mr. Stxes. What about additional protection for the abdomen? 

Mr. Krurce.. Several models have been made to extend this down 
about 2 inches and also to extend the body armor down farther in 
the back, but in each extension that we make you get an interference 
with the individual, with his mobility, and field services have stand- 
ardized on this model although the Quartermaster Corps is contin- 
uously working in that area. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the garment itself? Does it give greater 
protection than the body armor which you have used previously? 
Is this better material, more resistant to shell fragments and the like, 
than present garments? 

Mr. Kruece.. The ballistics resistance of this garment is the same 
as of the previous garment we have had, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. This prototype you have here, is it suitable for firing 
a rifle? 

Mr. KruerGe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. It does not interfere with normal rifle firing? 

Mr. KrueGce.. No, sir. 

Colonel Fogarty. Nor maneuverability in the field or on the 
ground, which is a big consideration. 


IMPROVED PONCHO 


Mr. Kruecev. We have also developed a poncho which is now under 
test which is an improvement over our previous poncho in that this 
poncho has a far greater degree of fire-resistant protection than our 
former poncho and it permits its use at lower temperature than our 
former poncho. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you mean by fire resistant? 

Mr. Krvuecet. The poncho itself will not catch fire and sustain 
flame. 
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FUEL HANDLING SUITS 


In the field of fuel handling suits for those individuals who handle 
Nike missiles, we have designed an improved fuel handling suit 
which permits its use in. temperatures down to minus 40°. 

The suit consists of a coverall suit, boots which fit over his combat 
boots, gloves to protect his hands——— 

Mr. Srxes. What about the qualities of that garment in tropical 
and Arctic conditions? 

Mr. Kruracen. This suit is capable of being used in Arctic condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Sixes. It does not get stiff? 

Mr. Krurcen. No, sir. It could be used at temperatures as low 
as minus 40° and maintain its flexibility. In the Tropics this is 
augmented by a terry toweling suit to get higher evaporation. 

Mr. Sixes. You had better have a built-in air conditioner with that 
outfit or the wearer will smother. 


BREATHING APPARATUS 


Colonel Fogarty. Mr. Kruegel, you might explain the breathing 
apparatus. 

Mr. Kruecer. The individual wears a standard-type gas mask 
which is connected through this tube to an air cylinder on his back so 
that his breathing is done through an air cylinder. 

Mr. Stxes. When would an individual wear that outfit? 

Mr. Kruscex. That would be worn by an individual dealing with 
the fueling of Nike missiles where acids of highly corrosive qualities 
are employed. 

Mr. Mixuer. Would it be useful with Honest Johns and Corporals? 

Mr.’ Kruecet. With any type of missile that employs corrosive 
acids. 

Mr. Forp. What is the purpose of the sliding opening? 

Mr. Kruecet. First of all to facilitate donning and doffing, and 
secondly to have a better closure. 


DESERT UNIFORM 


During the committee’s deliberations on the general wear of shorts 
and short-sleeved clothes, the question was asked whether that outfit 
was considered as a combat uniform. At that time it was stated we 
had under development a uniform for desert wear. 

The desert-wear uniform consists of a bush-jacket type of item and 
trousers. 

Mr. Mituer. They look like football trousers. 

Mr. Krurceu. The trousers have a closure of this type at the bot- 
tom so that you get a good seal between the footwear and the trouser 
to preclude sand and other material from coming up the trouser. This 
is the type of cap worn with this ensemble. 


JUNGLE UNIFORM 
Also, there is out for standardization the jungle uniform which is 


similar in design to the hot weather, consisting of a cap and coat and 
trouser together with OD type of cap. 
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Mr. Miuusrr. Is there a difference in color? 

Mr. Kruraceu. Yes, and there is a design difference. The hot wet 
uniform is built to give the maximum amount of ventilation. The 
hot dry uniform, you will note, has many more closures and tighter 
closures. 

Mr. Mixuer. To keep sand out? 

Mr. KrurGeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they substantially the same types of garments 
worn by the British and Germans in World War ILI in Afric: 

Mr. Krurcen. They are similar in design. 

Mr. Sixes. Why did it take us 10 years to adopt the idea? 

Mr. Krurcet. We have had a jungle uniform in the system. 
The uniform was not as compatible to the operation as the ground 
forces would like them to have been. Accordingly, they have asked 
us to incorporate their latest thinking in this uniform, which this 
represents, 

Mr. Sixes. Does this combine the advantages of new materials? 

Mr. Krurceu. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

FIELD UNIFORM 


Mr. Krurcev. Going back to the field uniform, in the cool temper- 
ate area the combat soldier will wear the combat boot. As he moves 
into the cold temperate area he wears the insulated rubber boot. We 
have under consideration a boot for the Arctic. I have a cutaway 
section of it. It differs from this one here in that it has a greater 
degree of insulation built around it and it has a feature of permitting 
the air to escape inside the boot when it is used in planes at high alti- 
tudes and where the plane is not pressurized. It overcomes the prob- 
lem of the air inside this boot expanding and causing the contraction 
of the boot of the wearer. When this valve is open it permits the 
inside of the boot to adjust itself to the atmospheric pressure in the 
plane and upon reaching the ground closing the valve brings the boot 
in balance with the atmospheric conditions on the ground level. 

Mr. Forp. These are designed to alleviate frostbite? 

Mr. KrueGeE.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Under any conditions? 

Mr. KrueGcen. Well, of course, if the individual does not exercise 
the normal precautions that one must exercise under very cold- 
weather conditions, there is a possibility that he would get frostbite, 
but with the exercise of a normal amount of foot care on the part of 
the individual, it will alleviate frostbite to a far greater degree than 
we have been able to do it in the past. 

Mr. Forp. When was this standardized? 

Mr. KrurGeu. This was standardized in approximately 1951. I 
can give you the exact figure on that. 

Mr. Forp. Was this one actually used in Korea? 

Mr. KruerGet. Yes, sir 

Mr. Miuuer. I| assume it is being used there now by what troops 
we have there? 

Mr. KrvuerGE.L. Yes, sir; it is. 

In conclusion, we have shown you and covered the combat uniform, 
the combat rear area ensemble, the insulated rubber boot, the combat 
boot, and the headgear for the combat area. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Mr. Kruegel. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of socks do you wear with these? 

Mr. Krurcet. Wool cushion sole socks. 

Mr. Fioop. Just one pair? 

Mr. KrueGet. One pair; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I wonder if you could give us for the record, with the 
chairman’s approval, the estimated cost of the Arctic outfit complete? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The cost of the Arctic outfit complete is $98.70. 


Mr. Mitier. What about the ventilation of these things? They 
are all rubber; are they not? 

Mr. Krunceu. Yes, sir. Your sock absorbs the perspiration. 

Mr. FLoop. What is this? 

Mr. Krusce., This is the air valve of the cold, dry boot, so that 
if this is used by troops at relatively high altitudes, the pressure inside 
of the boot can be equalized with the pressure in the plane. 

Mr. Fioop. This can be worn through an unlimited period of hours? 

Mr. KruscGeE.. It can be worn to the same degree, as far as hours 
are concerned, as a normal combat boot. 

Mr. FLoop. And the same thing is true of the black one? 

Mr. Krurce.. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Focartry. Mr. Chairman, if it meets with the desires of 
the committee, that will conclude the presentation on field-combat 
clothing. 

I would be very much pleased, sir, to progress through each of the 
subprojects here which are constructed, incidentally, very much 
similar to last year, the fiscal vear 1956. 

Mr. Sixzs. All right. 

Colonel Focarry. If the committee desires, I can answer questions 
concerning each one of the subprojects or take them up individually 
and progress. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you should take them up individually. 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are any questions, I suggest that the members 
of the committee ask them at the time the questions occur to them. 
Otherwise, you keep moving along, Colonel. 


AWARDS AND MEDALS 





Direct obligations 
| 

. : | Estimate 

rniiae . ap } 
Project or subproject Actual, 

fiscal] year 

1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





Project 2311 Awards ¢ s pin $835, 513 $1, 183, 000 | $600, 000 





WorKLoAD Data AND Cost Factors 


A. The total amount budgeted in this project is for reimbursement to the Army 
stock fund. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are as 
follows: 








| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


ernie 
i GE EE SU 2) ee ea ; $835, 513 $1, 183, 000 | $600, 000 
0 0 0 


"TOGEs Gers COIN 6k sae cecdasneinndcnscocceses 835, 513 | 1, 183, 000 | 600, 000 
| 


Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items_........._-. 


B. Stock fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock fund 
items. 





Estimate 
Actual iscal | 


ros Re 
| year 1955 | Piseal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
| 
1. Obligations for stock fund reimbursements. -__..........._-_- | $835,513 | $1, 183,000 $600, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) _......__._- } 200, 000 0 | 0 
3. Credits for returns ; SEP es) 209, 000 50, 000 | 25, 000 


4. Gross requirements for stock fund items 1, 244, 513 | 1, 233, 000 | 625, 000 





The 50 percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is due primarily to the fact that the initial issue of two new medals, 
Korean Service Medal and National Defense Service Medal will take place in 
fiscal year 1956. Further, issues were comparitavely higher in fiscal year 1955 
due to conversion of the Army from a combat to a peacetime basis, under which 
Army commanders are placing a greater emphasis on training programs, pride, 
and appearance. This emphasis results in more individuals qualifying for 
awards and medals and creates a desire to wear the authorized badges, ribbons, etc. 

Colonel Focarry. Referring to page 214 of your budget book, I 
should like to point out that the requirement for awards and medals 
for the fiscal year 1957, shown at the top of page 214, is $600,000. 

As pointed out in General Evans’ comments, the consumption 
requirement shown as $600,000 represents the net requirement. The 
gross requirement is shown at the bottom of the page as $625,000. 

In paragraph A, there are two major elements, stock fund reim- 
bursement and procurement of services and nonstock items. 

The second item here for non-stock-fund items is zero. 

All the items in project 2311 are contained in the stock fund and 
are procured therefrom. 

When I reach projects which have in them the procurement of 
services and non-stock-fund items, I will explain them. 

Then under paragraph B, there is the heading ‘‘Stock Fund Items.”’ 

That is simply bringing down the three figures at the top of the 
page, to bring them on a comparable gross basis. 

The comparable figure for the fiscal year 1955 is $1,244,513; for the 
fiscal year 1956, $1,233,000 and for the fiscal year 1957, $625,000. 

That 50 percent reduction is explained on page 215 of the justifi- 
cations. 

INVENTORIES BY CATEGORIES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have a chart showing your inventory? 

Colonel Focarry. I have submitted an outline comparable to the 
one submitted last year. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Inventories of representative awards and medals by categories 


| | | 


i § c | 
— Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, 
lyuly 11955; 1955 ‘| 1955, value 
| July 1, 1956 


I. Badge: | | 
Combat Infantryman 583, 311 578, 298 | 533, 516 517, 855 434, 998 
Marksman_.- 1, 998, 690 , 804,790 | 1,607,654 | 1,483,949 593, 580 
Parachutist_------ 23, 575 | 1,014 | 25, 929 19, 932 9, 368 
Sharpshooter--- 593, 713 | 482, 405 | 362, 686 | 269, 533 107, 813 

‘ 35, 395 | 28, 997 | 29, 620 | 29, 646 20, 456 
| 


January Nov. 30, 
Item 1954 1954 


II. Bars, qualified, silver: | 
Automatic Rifle__-- 2 | 966, 735 | 990, 266 989, 172 | 984, 251 147, 638 
Mortar....-- 93, 244 | 91, 581 85, 985 86, 036 12, 905 
Rifle 898, 343 | 335 553, 877 376, 258 56, 439 
Pistol ; 51, 307 28, 098 3, 101 0 0 
Carbine_____- 779, 436 | 750 570, 297 585, 792 | 87, 869 

III. Decorations: | 
Distinguished Flying Cross !_- 2, 046 , 053 , O78 1, 834 2,109 

Legion of Merit, Chief Com- | 
mander - --- 25 23 5 79 1, 094 
Silver Star__- 106, 791 136 98, 869 | 105, 938 | 233, 064 
Bronze Star- _ 529, 012 527, 691 527, 680 531, 147 | 393, 049 
Commendation - - : 249, 677 001 31, 906 | 227, 675 34, 151 

IV. Medals: 

American Campaign_-_- | 1,577,391 : 238 , 709, 968 , 689, 418 506, 825 
American Defense 2. ..__-- , 709, 893 : 413 , 753, 440 , 364, 254 730, 875 
Good Conduct-__-_-_--_-. , 162, 021 : 808 : 630 , 026, 563 1, 159, 605 
Army of Occupation, World 
TO ea inte 845, 433 39, 624 . 703 818, 035 327, 214 
East African Middle Eastern 
Theater . 4 , 063, 109 2 . 203 1, 113, 385 , 106, 878 332, 063 
Victory World War IT 2. ae 825,069 | 151 3 454 | 3,096,609 | 1,970 011 
Asiatic Pacific ; 587, 460 843 , 658 263, 406 | 92, 192 
Humane Action ?2_- fee ks 22, 107 21, 616 2, 139 | 22, 236 | 6, 670 
Victory World War I___..____- 118, 042 163 3, 794 118, 145 | 72, 627 
; United Nations Service 3._____- 315, 260 482, 762 | 368, 663 391, 094 (4) 
. Clasps: 
American Defense Foreign 
Service ___. 30, 583 212, 187 , 933 213, 055 | 25, 567 
Occupation, World War II, 
Germany Bronze. --- . 672, 617 673, 229 . O11 661, 457 | 39, 687 
Occupation, World War II 
Japan Bronze Sa naie 326. 920 332, 781 330, 968 325, 682 19, 541 
Good Conduct, 2-hitch..........| 2,638,987 | 2,548, 694 546, 282 556, 670 127, 834 
Good Conduct, 3-hitch.___..___-| 535, 493 | 532, 376 530, 314 527, 766 | 26, 388 
. Containers: | 
See... Ae sel 3k) 367, 004 | 10. 725 | 10, 725 | 5, 087 5, 596 
Plastic Pots a 545, 875 539, 567 | 52A, 882 523, 142 | 941, 656 
Purple Heart. --._-_- i 0 | 7, 907 | 7, 906 5, 682 5, 057 
Silver Star_____- = 46, 899 22, 212 22, 212 21, 733 30, 426 
Soldier’s Medal_ ---- Se aa 2, 916 187 187 162 140 
. Button, lapel: 
Army Commendation. - -- 398, 971 349, 011 381, 460 377, 841 68, 011 
Gold Star 22, 783 16, 888 16, 641 17, 755 14, 026 
Gold Star with pin 201, 538 191, 788 190, 959 190, 828 
Legion of Merit, Chief Com- 
mander eevee tl os 144 140 140 139 
Purple Heart !_- z 111, 608 119, 833 119, 899 118, 287 
Ribbons, single-campaign service: 
American Defense with clip 
bar 2 602, 606 619, 119 629, 600 636, 002 
American Campaign with clip | 
bar 2 , 111, 056 111, 216 121, 998 132, 221 2, 644 
Armed Forces Reserve with clip 
bar : 370, 910 325, 870 302, 971 269, 243 5, 977 
Army Occupation, Germany, | 
World War I, with clip bar 3, 388 13, 330 13, 287 
Army Occupation, World War | } 
II, with clip bar 2__- 186, 507 196, 068 196, 265 | 








Be csticaie : ha saci heal aieiioc- aid Tee 


1 Increase in depot stocks has been caused by returns from posts, camps, and stations. There has been no 
procurement of these items since World War II. 

2 Increase in depot stocks has been caused by returns from posts, camps, and stations. There has been no 
procurement of these items since 1948. 

8’ Shipment of additional medals from the United Nations to meet anticipated increased requirements 
during fiscal year 1956 is the reason for the large depot stocks. Increase in issue of the U. N. medal will be 
oceasioned by the proposed Army issue of the National Defense Service Medal and the Korean Medal in 
fiscal year 1956. A Korean veteran would automatically qualify for the 3 medals. 

4 Furnished by United Nations without cost to Army funds. 
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i Mr. Forp. Could you summarize, for the record, at this point, 
what has taken place in your inventory? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir, the inventory of the items shown on 
the memorandum handed in for the record is $8 million which shows 
the draw-down from the inventory presented last year. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

In view of the interest shown in awards and medals we have con- 
tacted the Radio and Intelligence Branch of the public information 
activities of the Army and there is currently being developed an 
information program to be introduced on television and newspaper 
and magazine articles are being prepared and they are ready for dis- 
tribution in an attempt to encourage the individuals eligible for these 
awards to apply for them. 


























Catecory 121—Awarps AND MEDALS 








The awards and medals data submitted on page 732 of the fiscal year 1956 
House hearings, with reference to costs of automatic distribution and costs on an 
individual application basis, remain unchanged with the exception of unit cost for 
National Defense Service Medal which is currently priced at $0.26. Following 
are charts revised to reflect this change: 











Item Unit cost Total cost 











Screening 18,000,000 files $0. 051 $918, 000 
Screening 3,388,601 files to determine eligibility for National Defense and 

Korean Service Medals 1. 65 5, 591, 192 
Wrapping and mailing above medals (3,388,601 packages on a project basis) 38 1, 287, 668 
3,388,601 National Defense Service Medals . 26 881, 036 
1,000,000 Korean Service Medals ae eae . 40 400, 000 



















Total cost of automatic distribution _ _- 9, 077, 896 





Determining eligibility for Korean Service 





Medals and National Defense 


Service Medals (928,732) 1.65 1, 532, 407 
Dropping individual medals from accountability, pic aoe from stock, wrap- 
ping and mailing (928,732) .48 445, 791 
National Defense Service Medals: | 
2,608,260 times 25 percent equal 652,065 (not on active duty) . 26 169, 537 
780,341 (on active duty) Feshsh P . 26 202, 887 
Korean Service Medals: 
830,000 times 3344 percent equals 276,667 (not on active duty) __- . 40 110, 667 
170,000 (on active duty) . 40 


Total cost of distribution on application basis 


Cost of awards and medals 


Korean Service Medal: 5,000 (estimated additional issues to 

authorized personnel not on active duty during fiscal year 1957) 

by $0.40 a Schein -e-----~ $2,000. 00 
National Defense Service Medal: 10, 000 (estimated additional 

issues to authorized personnel not on active duty during fiscal 

year 1957) a ce a eat a ag ae ee eee eg ba ate vio 2, 600. 00 


All other issues...._________- a Sears t | atateries) MD 620, 400. 00 





NN ia od LD. OSS SAWN nha oli asie ls Bd em wb ded date 625, 000. 00 
re i oe alana asa Bkebireripedt . 6096 


If there are no further questions, I will move on to project 2312. 
Mr. Sixes. All right. 
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CoMMON SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT (QUARTERMASTER) 


WorKLoAD Data aNnp Cost Factors 


Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 88 percent is for reimburse- 
ment to the Army stock fund and 12 percent for procurement of non-stock-fund 
items. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 











| 
bor Estimate 
Actual, oo eiedenmunissdiont 
fiscal year | | 
1955 | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
cas 
Stock-fund reimbursement.-._--..-............--------..------ $1, 189, 200 $5, 215, 000 $4, 969, 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items_-..._______- 675, 512 662, 000 646, 000 
baie 464 ee 
Total direct obligations..............--Lc.s..<- eels aaieate 1, 864, 712 5, 877, 000 | 5, 615, 000 


B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock- 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock-fund 
items: 





Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 

| fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 

| 1955 | 1956 1957 
1. Obligations for stock fund reimbursement--_-- bitele $1, 189, 200 $5, 215, = $4, 969, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) __.__- ; 4, 233, 215 | | 0 
3. Credits for returns- -------- ; Pea : 566, 944 | 709, 000 | 709, 000 
4. Gross requirements for stock-fund items-_-_---__--- eet ae 5, 989, 359 | 5, 924, 000 | 5, 678, 000 

| 


The 5-percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 
Reduction in the strength of the Army. 
A reduction of $44,000 in common service support to other military 
services. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $158,000 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

C. Non-stock-fund items: Procurement of non-stock-fund items in fiscal year 
1957 is programed as follows: 





Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1955 1956 1957 
| | 
as ——aer “oie Les Rett) aa?! “won| so sd 
Miscellaneous items !_ en ‘ : = $675, 512 $662, 000 $646, 000 


1Includes such items as safety publications, Federal silachtbiadbiin: tawbooks, ‘abelian! and 
periodicals. Consumption requirements were developed based upon past actual experience. 


Colonel Fogarty. Under project 2312, “Common supplies and 
equipment,” the amount requested for the fiscal year 1957 is 
$5,615,000. 

In this project there is procurement of services and non-stock-fund 
items in the amount of $646,000. 

This includes items such as safety publications, Federal specifica- 
tions, lawbooks, publications, and periodicals, as shown on page 219. 

The comparison on a gross basis is outlined under section 3, page 218. 
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[ should like to point out at this time that for the first year, the 
(Quartermaster Corps is presenting their subprojects on a financial 
inventory accounting category basis. While this project contains 
only two, as we progress into the others, the expansion will be apparent. 
This is done to show that the financial inventory accounting system 
is being utilized to a greater degree in managing our supplies and to 
provide a basis for future years against which categories may be 
analyzed. 

If there are no further questions on subproject 2312, I will move on 
to 2313 on page 221. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATED GROSS ISSUES 


Mr. Forp. It might be helpful to have in the record the justification 
for the 5-percent reduction in the estimated gross issues. 
Mr. Stxes. Very well. Will you provide that for the record? 
Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir; it will be done. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
The 5-pereent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 
1. Reduction in the strength of the Army. 
2. A reduction of $44,000 in common-service support to other military 
services, 
Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiseal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $158,000 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


OrFIcE SUPPLIES AND RENTAL OF MACHINES 
WorKLoOAD Data AND Cost Factors 
A. The total amount budgeted in this project is for reimbursement to the Armv 


stock fund. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal vears are as 
follows: 





Fiscal vear Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
Stock-fund reimbursement | $7, 932, 363 $10, 074, 000 $9, 000, 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items 0 0 0 
Total direct obligations 7, 932, 363 10, 074, 000 9, 000, 000 


Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock-fund reimbursement do 
not present a true comparison of supply consumption requirements in this budget 
project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations for the 3 fiscal vears with 
actual and estimated supply consumption of stock-fund items: 


Estimate 
Actual. fiseal — amnees 





year 1959 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
1. Obligation for stock fund reimbursemenis $7, 932, 353 $10, 074, 000 $9, 000, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal! credits) a ae 4, 498, 969 0 0 
*, Credits for returns-.------- 7 5 tae ee 0 0 0 
4 Gross requirements for stock fund items_...........-- 12, 431, 332 10, 074, 000 | 9, 000, 000 


75295—56———-47 
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The 28-percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reduction in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $32,925 for support of 
Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army funds 
in {seal year 1956 and fiscal-year 1957. 

3. A reduction of $98,000 in common service support to other military 
services 

4. An assumed 10-percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates 
in the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the 
added incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of con- 
sumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $348,000 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Colonel Focarry. Now, subproject 2313 deals with office supplies 
and the rental of machines. The amount requested for 1957 is 
$9 million. 

As discussed last year, the rental of machines has been removed 
from this project and that is now chargeable to the projects for the 
operating agencies utilizing such equipment and procurement adjust- 
ments have been accomplished therein. 

The comparable gross figures may be found on page 222 and the 
reasons for the reductions are enumerated there on page 223. 

You will note here that this is the first subproject in which the 
10 percent reduction of the gross requirements computed has been 
applied. This 10 percent was outlined in General Evans’ comments. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER INSTALLATIONS SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


WorKLOoAD Data AND Cost Factors 


A. The total amount budgeted in this project is for reimbursement to the 
Army stock fund. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are 
as follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











1955 1956 1957 
Stock-fund reimbursement ---...-.---- pede nteeeee | $49, 491, ~ $26,093,000 | $30,016. 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock- fund items.___--------- | 0 | 0 | 0 
— eae = 
I IRS vivcvintanknacikncudedaassaebaeeon 49,491,219 | 26,093,000 | 30, 016, 000 


B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock- 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requireme .ts in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock- 
fund items: 


Estimate 


hoe, he 
year 1955 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1956 1957 
sinatra aang he ws orem tees 
. Obligations for stock-fund reimbursements. _.....--.-| $49,491,219 | $26, 093, 000 $30, 016, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) 16,531,011 | 22,788, 000 0 
3. Credits for returns. - ---- SSE TESCE STAGE ES eowWEBeWeen asf 956, 330 | 1, 619, 000 1, 111, 000 
1 ——— — —_ - 
4. Gross requirements for stock-fund items_.-..-.--.-..--- 66, 978, 560 | 50, 500, 000 31, 127, 000 
| 
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The 54 percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal vear 1955 issues include an amount of $735,688 for support of 
Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army 
funds in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

3. A reduction of $242,000 in common service support to other military 
services. 

4. An assumed 10 percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates 
in the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the 
added incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of con- 
sumer funding with the exception of the initial issue of quarters furniture in 
fiscal year 1956. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $857,000 for support, at active Army installa. 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


Colonel Focarry. If there are no further questions on that, sir, I 
would like to move on to subproject 2314. 

That is on page 225 of the justifications in the amount of approxi- 
mately $30 million. 

This is a requirement for complete stock-fund reimbursement, there 
being no non-stock-fund items. Page 226 of the justifications provides 
the comparable gross consumption figures, and, again, the reasons for 
the reductions have been outlined in detail on pages 226 and 227. 

Again, sir, you will see that the categories A and B through E, on 
page 229 are those financial inventory accounting categories broken 
down so that we can measure our progress during the year and after 
the close of the fiscal year. 


Orrice FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
WorkKLoapD Data anv Cost Factors 


A. The total amount budgeted in this project is for reimbursement to the 
Army stock fund. Compara le direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years 
are as follows: 


Estimate 
Fiscal year | 
| actual, 1955 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 
Stock-fund reimbursement. - me ie | $6,871,386 | $13,213,000 | $12, 500, 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items 0 0 0 
Total direct obligations. -_-.__- ‘ 6, 871, 386 | 13, 213, 000 | 12, 500, 000 


B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiszal years for stock- 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget projezt. The tabulation below re:on:tiles o >ligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with a:tual and estimated supply consumption of stock-fund 
items. 


Estimate 


| 


Actual, 
fiscal year 

















1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 
1. Obligations for stock-fund reimbursements. --........._-- $6, 871, 386 | $13, 213, 000 $12, 500, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) ............__-- 9, 772, 367 0 0 
Bo SH IIE, ca kacaddaueakssclistdecwcawnssndcace = 1, 883, 286 1, 920, 000 1, 807, 000 
Gross requirements for stock-fund items_.........-- 18, 527, 039 15, 133, 000 14, 307, 000 
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The 23 percent reduction in gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 
1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. A reduction of $153,000 in common service support to other military 
services. 
_ 3. An assumed 10 percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates 
in the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the 
added incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of con- 
sumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $109,000 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

If there are no questions on that subproject, may we proceed to 
subproject 2315 on page 231, in the amount of $12,500,000. 

This amount, again, is for full stock-fund reimbursement. 

The comparable gross figures are shown on page 232 of the justifica- 
tions and, again, the reasons for the reductions and comparisons are 
shown on page 232, and the category statements on pages 233 and 234. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Office machines acquired from Government agencies other than GSA as excess without 
reimbursement, January 1955- December 1955 


Acqnisition| Estimated 


Item or category Source Quantity cost (full present 
value now) value 
Office machines: 
Machines, calculating / ( 1 $679 2 $238 
Machines, duplicating ( 1 R52 3 426 
Total _-__. : . é 3 1, 531 664 


—_ 


Navy. 

235 percent of full value due to serviceable (class CS) condition stock (usable without repairs—deter- 
mined in accordance with the fair-value code, re paragraph 17j, AR 755-6, dated November 9, 1954, Dis- 
posal of Supplies and Equipment) 

50 percent of full value due to serviceable (class A) condition stock (new, excellent condition—deter- 
mined in acecrdance with the fair-value code, re paragraph 17j, AR 755-6, dated November 9, 1954, Dis- 
posal of Supplies and Equipment). 


Office machines acquired through procurement from GSA or any other agency 
with reimbursement, January 1955—-December 1955: None. 


Office furniture acquired from Government agencies other than GSA as excess without 
reimbursement, January 1955—December 1955 


Acquisition, Estimated 


Item or category Source Quantity cost (full present 
value now) value 
Office furniture: 

Cabinets, storage ( 120 $6, 504 2 $3, 252 
Cabinets, visible file ) 2 492 3172 
Desks, office executive ) 8 712 3 249 
Tables, office, 60-inch (5) 5 298 320 
Total 7, 936 3, 753 


Air Force 
50 percent of full value due to serviceable (class A} condition of stock (new, excellent condition—deter- 
mined in accordance with the fair-value code, re par. 17j, AR 755-6, dated Nov. 9, 1954, Disposal cf Supplies 
ind Equipment 
3 35 percent of full value due to serviceable (class CS) condition stock (usable without repeirs—determined 
in accordance with the fair-value code, re par. 17j, AR 755-6, dated Nov. 9, 1954, Disposal of Supplies and 
Equipment). 
4 Navy 
5 Treasury. 
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Actual and estimated typewriter requirements 


| Fiscal vear 1956 | 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal |—— a -| io 
yes rene Qs x OSS 7 Ue DC 
year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955 First Second | year 1956| year 1957 
half half 
1. Typewriter, manual: | 
Issues 33, 927 20, 583 13, 987 7, 634 7,634 | 15, 268 | 12, 601 
Procured 1, 647 1, 200 3, 361 450 450 900 9, 539 
2. Typewriter, electric: 
Issues 704 420) 268 | 200 200 400 788 
Procured 5 200 58 100 100 | 200 638 
3. Typewriters, special manual: 
Issues 560 301 694 | 125 125 | 250 | 516 
Procured | 0 31 154 25 25 50 156 


Note.—Quantities for fiseal year 1955 are incomplete inasmuch as purchases authorized to the technical 
services and continental armies are not available and only 2 depots have reported purchases for the last 
quarter, 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND TROOP SUPPLIES 


The following is a recapitulation of the Technical Services estimates of world- 
wide requirements for subproject 2321 as reflected on the succeeding pages: 

















, song)| Stimate, Estimate, 
a ee | fiscal year fiscal year 
eS rers 1956 1957 
ine pease pennspepnpesseedhneennesenndipsnmageppremnstisarstanapannengsemaiaansineanspeeneeniiip acsearle manana wa 

Signal ‘ “ ebb and sae ele db icnshabdad we $7. 568, 078 $9, 079, 000 $10, 167, 000 
Chemical ; ikt ; Sow genbeeoniel i 2, 125, $21 3, 276, 000 3, 263, 000 
Ordnance ii a Sede Raltaictes 120, 267 14, 313, 000 14 477, 000 
Quartermaster - - ; i ; Jalat 106, 713, 902 90 474, 000 91, 933, 000 
Enzineer__- ; ‘i 31, 046, 012 34.930 000 33. 455, 000 
‘Transportation Sete cabs ‘ ‘ ‘ , 798, 994 1.718 000 2, 696, 000 
Total as ‘ 148, 373, 074 153, 790, 000 155, 901, 000 


The fiscal year 1955 column includes $49,574,807 for support of the ROK 
forces, which has been deducted prior to extending issue rates for fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957. 

The fiscal year 1957 column includes $2,389,448 for support of trainees under 
the Army Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Support of these forces are not included 
in the fiscal year 1956 column. 


WorRKLOAD Data aANpd Cost Facrors—QUARTERMASTER 


A. Of the total amount budgeted in this project 99.4 percent is for reimburse- 
ment to the Army stock fund and 0.6 percent for procurement of nonstock fund 
items. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1955 1956 1957 
Stock fund reimbursement. $106, 052, 917 $89, 953, 000 $91, 399, 000 
Procurement of services and nonstock fund items. ._--- 660, 985 521, 000 534, OOO 
Total, direct obligations. ..._-- abut ae .| 108, 713, 902 90, 474, 000 91, 933, 000 
' 


Bb. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock fund 
items. 
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Estimate 
Actual, a ee 
fiscal vear 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 

te ‘ pus alii a iti 
1. Obligations for stock fund reimbursements. --.-........------ | $106, 052, 917 $89, 953, 000 $91, 399, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) ..............---- 47, 647, 957 0 0 
i EIR, 2 Sibe Sica ewebecnigncacautatieiiies tie cdad 42, 844, 126 33, 045, 000 19, 262, 000 
4, Gross requirements for stock fund items _...............--- 196, 545, 000 122, 998, 000 110, 661, 000 
Clothing and equipage.................--.------------- | 160, 522,082 | 99,978,000 | 89, 591, 000 
IE RNIN ic dae chao cinddlennmccaembeasdwesweee hadheok 7, 002, 637 5, 920, 000 | 5, 370, 000 
Petroleum handling equipme Gelb tiaducvnchvanosceveadeecegenncl |- Ee 17, 100, 000 | 15, 700, 000 
| (| SSS | SSS 
thee enna nine tek wath nccien annie Demian piamtllesweinne 196, 545,000 | 122, 998, 000 | 110, 661, 000 





The 44 percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $32.9 million for sup- 
port of Republic of Korea Forces. This requirement is not chargeable to 
Army funds in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

3. A reduction of $1.1 million in common service support to other military 
services. 

4. An assumed approximate 10 percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 con- 
sumption rates in the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply 
methods and the added incentive for economy brought about by the imple- 
mention of consumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $612,500 for support at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

If there are no questions, I should like to turn to subproject 2321. 

The Quartermaster portion of this, which is $91.9 million is shown 
on page 250. The gross figures are shown at the bottom of page 250 
and the top of page 251, and there is one correction there. Petroleum 
is actually petroleum-handling equipment on page 251, the third item 
enumerated, in the amount of $15.7 million 

Again the comparison, as explained on page 251 covers clothing and 
equipage, items which you have seen displayed here, and general 
supplies items and the petroleum- handling equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you insert in the record a statement similar to the 
one on page 722 of last year’s hearings. 

(The information is as follows:) 


FiscAL YEAR 1957 BupGEtT, DEFENSE 


Limited procurement 


Cate — Quan- | Estimated | Estimated 

gory | oames tity unit cost total cost 
180 | Boots, combat, rubber, insulated, cold-dry -- 600 $50. 00 | $30, 000 
180 | Boots, combat, rubber, insulated, nonwettable insulation. _--- 400 20.00 | 8, 000 
10 | Boots, rubber, insulated, wonen’s.__.._..........------------ 200 30. 00 | 6, 000 
160 | Boots, ski-znountain, insulated ............................ : 200 35. 00 7, 000 
130 | Seeaietineg inserts for aki beots....... ..~..-..ccwcnceccccccceccus 200 10.00 | 2, 000 
Be SE Ee eee ee nee Tes Meee weer eee 200 | 35. 00 | 7, 000 
I any =, RO ea ele ete 1, 000 10. 00 | 10, 000 
180 | Shoes, women’s low quarter tM ice ies cnet et Ree eS. 600 10. 00 6, 000 
180 | Boot, leather, bonded bottom_____._.._._...---__--.---.-- ve 1,000 | 15. 00 | 15, 000 
180 | Boot, leather, traction, sole, lug ERATE Sib ndicdtte hdd 1, 000 | 10. 00 | 10, 000 
180 | Shoes, safety toe -_- Dae ee ee 400 8.00 | 3, 200 
180 | New arctic mitten assembly. , e 500 24. 00 12, 
180 | Synthetic tannages for upper and sole leather for shoes (squé are | 

a sulgitcs 3, 000 75 | 2, 250 

180 | Water-resistant leather for shoes and gloves (squ: are feet). _...- 3, 000 - 90 | 2, 700 
180 | Fuel-resistant leather for gloves (Square feet) _.........-.-- ara 3, 000 1.00 | 3, 000 


i 
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183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 


183 | 


183 
183 


183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 


183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 


183 


183 | 


183 
183 
183 
183 


183 
183 


183 | 


183 
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Limited procurement—Continued 


Items 


Acid-resistant leather for gloves (square feet) -_ -_-- candied 
Garment leather for protective clothing (square BERS vcore caine 


Quan- 
tity 


300 


re iS ac Ta > ae ee Sen 


I I sn seiemaaneneaneesn | 


Sty NUNN CRNONONNO on Soo on ccc nceccanenscnsnecos ean 
Se Rms SE Tin ono ee eee oe aoa 
Coldbar clothing DNR co iene aa | 
Acid and chemical resistant boots (pairs) ...............-.----- 
KO a | ae ea raatdenl 
i ie A EEE ERT: TER ae 
Individual thermal protective cover--_- wn umciinah arene amet 
Repair kits for rubber and coated fabric items___............-- ] 
Mitten, deerskin, water repellent.................--..-.-...--- 
Water-repellent leather glove-shell_...............-..-.--...--- 
Radical construction type handwear. -........-.-------------- 
Oil and gasoline resistant handwear for cold climate use___- —_ 
Rocket fuel handler’s gloves Senne 
Mitten insert (stretch yarn construction) -.........---- Socmasal 
Glove insert (stretch yarn construction) _-...-......--- on 
Repair kit, insulated boots_--..............-- é 
Suit, Climastat____ 
Ensemble, cold weather (with batt-type insulation) __- 
Ensemble, cold-dry (with new outer layer) a 
Cap, field, cold weather et Sasa | 
Combination clothing and sleeping gear- -- ; re 
Cap, field, hot weather : ; | 
Cover helmet with face protection__. 
Integration of cold-weather clothing and acid and fuel naa | 
ensemble : ee ire oe cea 
Hot weather body armor ‘ 
Non-water-absorbitive body armor without env elope_- 
Mine clearance armor. -.- Se iauikaieie 
Protective clothing for mechanics for cold climates. - 
Rocket fuel handlers clothing for hot environment_____- 
Fire-fighting clothing whe 
Simplified clothing system ensembles. - .- : eh fis Ie 
Thermal protective clothing: 
Face protection. _- : evict 
Hand thermal barriers. ........-.- - 
Shadowing devices-____....---- ; Lcleenaieateel 
Protective capes___- .| 
Standard and experimental treated and untreated clothing for | 
fire course evaluation, for animals __ 
Standard and exverimental treited and untreated clothing | 
for fire course evaluation, for dummies. _- ei 
Parka o ‘erw* ites (wit soil-resistant finish) -- 
Cus” ion-sole socks (pairs) : 
Ribbed dress socks (pairs) 
Undershirt (44 sleeve) 
Shorts 
Winter underwear 
Spacer fabrics (vards) 
Miscellaneous knitte d fabries (raschel and circuls me (yards) 
Men’s service uniforms ieee a 
Short trousers and short-sleeve shirt. 
Worsted-type fabrics made from all wool and blends of syn- 
thetic and natural fibers (vards) ; eke 
Svnthetie duck fabrie (yards) 
Elastic and nonelastic webbing (yards) 
Body armor fabric untreated (yards) 
With antistatic finish (vards) 
Cotton and synt» e tic fabrics industry developed fabric (yards) 
WAC dress and sirting fabric (vards) 
Hot-weat™er uniform fabric (yards) 
Woven spacer fabric (yards) 
Filling materials: 
Treated chicken feathers (pounds) 
Chemically modified chicken feathers (pounds) 
Dacron batting (pounds) 


| Insulating materials: 


Battings (vards) - - - 

Felts (vards) 

Microfelt (yards) 

Pile fabrics (yards) ; 

Nonwoven fabric (yards) 
Fabric dyed with new formulations for Army green 44 and 

Army green 144: 

AG 44 (yards) - -- a wae aliaie Srmacancéians 

AG 144 (yards)......-- a 
9-ounce sateen with new low infra-red ‘dyes (yards) Seabcsatiartahainicth 
Cloth, cotton, permeable 5.2-ounce (greige) (yards)........-..- 
Duck, cotton, 9.85 ounces (greige) (yards).........-.-......... \ 


65 


bh 


_ 


Noe Oe Or = 


Estimated 
unit cost 


80 | 


80 


100 
100 
200 


50 | 
50 | 


20 
100 


40 | 


100 


100 | 


100 
100 


200 | 


150 
100 
000 
750 
000 


, 500 


750 
500 
000 
200 
500 


, 000 


500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


200 
100 
800 


500 
700 
150 
400 


, 600 


30, 


30 


10, 


000 
000 


000 | 


500 


500 | 


$5. 


1 


100 
100. 


00 
00 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


00 


. 00 
. 00 


Or 


“0 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


00 
00 
00 


. 00 
. 00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


. 00 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


5.00 | 
. 00 


00 | 
50. 00 


. 00 


00 


. 00 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 | 
. 00 


00 
00 


. 00 


a“ 


100 


w 


ia 


. 00 
. 00 


50 


. 00 


00 


00 | 


00 | 


). 00 


. 50 


10. 


—tome 


3. 00 


00 


. 50 
.ov0 
. 00 
. 50 


~4o 


y= 


m Co bo 


Co ee oo 


00 


2. 00 


io 


. 00 


00 
00 
00 


50 
20 


00 


. 50 
-70 


00 | 
3.00 | 


Estimated 
total cost 


$1, 500 
1, 000 


126, 650 


24, 000 
15, 000 
10 000 
30, 000 
5, 000 

1, 000 

1, 000 

5, 000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
2, 400 
3, 000 
2, 500 
}, 000 
2, 500 
1, 500 
2,000 
10, 000 
800 

4, 000 


> > 2 99 0 


J) 


10, 090 
000 
000 
500 
500 
000 
000 
, 000 


- 
pron S 


000 
000 
000 
, 000 


CO OU a et 


12, 000 


15, 000 
10, 000 
3, 000 
562 

2, 000 
1, 500 
1,125 
1, 000 
3, 000 

20, 000 
3, 000 


30, 000 
4, 500 
1, 500 

15, 000 

10, 000 
4, 500 
6, 000 

10, 000 

3, 000 


ww 


150 
800 
1, 600 


875 
, 600 
300 
200 
600 


105, 000 
127, 500 
30, 000 
250 
350 








Cate- 
gory 


182 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 


183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 


183 


186 
186 
186 


186 
186 
186 


187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 
187 


189 
189 
189 
180 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
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Limited procurement—Continued 
7 


Items 


Duck, cotton, 12 29 ounces (greige) (vards) ‘ 

Cloth, cotton, wind-resistant, sateen, 9 ounces (yards) -- 

Cloth, cotton, sheeting. 4.5 ounces (yards) 

Cloth, cotton, sateen, 12.5 ounces (yards 

Nylon, oxford, 3 ounces, OG -107 (yards = 

Duck, cotton, 9.85 ounces, flame resistant treated (vards) 

Cloth, cotton, permeable, 5.2 ounces, flame resistant treated 
(yards) -....-- 

No. 10 Duck, cotton, greige (hard texture) (yards) 

No 8 Duck, cotton, greige (hard texture) (yards) 

Cloth, cotton, twill, 5 ounces (yards) 

Cloth, cotton, sateen, 7 ounces (yards) 

Cloth, cotton, pop)in, wind resistant (yards) 

Cloth, wool] tropical, 10.5 ounces (yards) 

Cloth, nylon, 6 to 8 ounces (yards 

Cloth, nylon armor ballistic (vards) 

Cloth, 5.2 ounces, permeable (yards 

Cloth, cotton, sateen, 9 ounces (yards 

Cloth, cotton, twill, 8.2 ounces (yards 

Women’s winter service uniforms 

Armor. body, upper 

lrousers, man’s, wool 

Coat, man’s, wool... 

Suits, man’s, wool__- 

Mattress, pneumatic, nylon cloth 


Total 


Tent, general purpose, small_- 
Cover, lightweight, 2-man 
Tent, expendable 

Pressboard 

Nonwoven fabric 

Inflatable 

Maintenance, medium (20 by 64 is 

Maintenance, large (aircraft maintenance) (40 by 60) 

Total . 

Platform aerial delivery, 16,000-pound capacity -- 
Disconnect device, 5,000-nound capacity es 
Disconnect device, 5,000-pound capacity, with partial release 
Extraction parachute for C-139 aircraft 
Low altitude parachute 
Weight and balance computer 
Parachute bin box 
Parachute drying equipment 
Container, free fall, 5-gallon capacity 
Container, free fall, 25-gallon capacity 
Cushioning materials 
Double bag principle of free-fall 
Luminescent systems for night aerial delivery 
Platform aerial delivery 3,500-nound capacity 
5-gallon free drop gasoline containers a 
illon fuel containers without internal bladders 
lon water containers without internal bladders 
50-gallon free dro» gasoline containers 
Free drop container for solids, 500-pound can 
Parachutes cargo, expendable 
Containers. waterproof, lightweight. free drop 
Parachutes, cargo (each 








to 






Total 


Lightweight ridge beams for general-purpose tents 
Miscellaneous lightweight hardware_-__- 
Quick-release fasteners for ski bindings 

Telescopic tent poles (including tooling) 
Self-sterilizing canteens 


| Cold-weather canteens (including tooling 


Ground anchors (stake type) and adapters 
Case, map (pocket type 
Case. map (vehicle type) - 
‘limber, ski_....._- 

Bag, water carrying, 2-gallon_ 

Covers. breech and muzzle. inenoenes 
Container, parachutist. - 
Cot, covers 

Bag, sleeping__-._ 


Quan- 
tity 


500 
500 


500 


to 


10 
300 
300 

20 

4) 

6 

35 

3 

500 
175 
3, 000 
1, 000 
2, 000 

12 

ov 

io 

75 

2) 

10 

100 

10 

40 


OO 


Estimated | Estimated 
unit cost total cost 


$0 60 | $300 
1. 60 | 800 
38 76 
1.00 500 
1.00 500 
1.00 200 
. 50 | 250 

. 60 | 300 

- 80 400 
2.00 | 1, 000 
2. 00 1 000 
1. 50 1. 500 
2.50 2 500 
2. 50 | 2 500 
2. 00 1, 000 
. 50 | 250 
1.00 1, 000 
63 1 260 
200. 00 40 000 
7.50 1, 500 
9. 50 7, 600 
21.00 | 12, 600 
30. 00 6. 000 
7.00 | 1, 400 


761 548 


359. 00 5, 250 


130. 00 | 6, 500 
100.00 | 2, 500 
45.00 | 2, 250 
20, 000. 00 40, 000 
5, 000. 00 20, 000 


12, 000. 00 36, 000 


on 112, 500 


12, 500. 00 125, 000 


109. 00 39, 000 
100, 000 30, 000 
250. 00 | 5, 000 
100. 00 4, 000 
2,500.00 | 15, 000 
143.00 | 5, 005 
35, 000. 00 | 105, 000 
50. 00 25, 000 
200, 00 35, 000 
10. 00 30, 000 

3. 00 3 000 
5.00 | 10, 000 

5, 000. 00 60, 000 
100.00 | 5. 000 
100. 00 7, 500 
100. 00 7, 500 
250. 00 | 5, 000 
2. 500. 00 | 25 000 
100. 00 | 10. 000 
800. 00 | 8. 000 


150. 00 | 6, 000 


~~ | 556, 005 


250. 00 | 5 000 
2 000 

10.90 | 2, 000 
40. 00 2, 000 
25.00 | 2, 500 
40.00 | 20, 000 
2.00 | 2, 000 
10. 00 | 200 
15.00 | 300 
15.00 | 900 
50. 00 | 1, 000 
10. 00 | 800 
50. 00 | 1, 000 
5.00 | 250 
125.00 | 25, 000 
ee 64, 950 


Bedell Bide: se ne 


Total limited procurement. _.........-....--.--- ; | 








oe 
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Limited procurement—Continued 


TRIPARTITE STANDARDIZATION ITEMS 


Cate-| 


te Quan- | Estimated | Estimated 
gory | Items tity unit cost total cost 
180 | Footwear (pairs) 20 $10 $200 
183 | Armor, vest (each) 8 10 320 
183 | Textile fabrics (yards) 100 00 
183 | Handwear (pairs) 10 () 
183 | Suits, protective acid and fuel resistant (each) 8 ct) 100 
183 | Suits, protective, impermeable (each) 8 40 320 
Subtotal 1, 390 
186 | Tent, general purpose (each) 2 500 1, 000 
187 | Load-carrying equipment (sets 10 50 AO) 
187 | Parachutes (each) 6 300 1, 800 
187 | Platform assemblies (each) 6 400 2, 400 
Subtotal 1, 700 
189 | Bag, sleeping (each) { iO 200 
189 | Bag, casualty (each) $ 50 200 
Subtotal 400 
Total 7, 690 
Breakdown of miscellaneous categories—Barber supplies 
Unit cost Quantity Value 
Barber Cloth, Ctn, OD Shade 9 $2. 30 1, 345 $3, 004 
Comb, hair, pocket type, plastic or rubber . 06 38, 953 2, 337 
Case, Barbers Kit, wood, empty, M 1944 10. 00 111 1,110 
Razor, straig) t edge, 58’ w/blade, w/plastic handle 1. 25 3, 372 4,215 
Soap Box, plastic, OD 15 12, 614 1, 892 
Strop, razor, leg, w/webbing, type II, Class A 1. 45 295 $28 
Talcum, powder, plain, 1 lb. can, Type I .14 3, 393 475 
Tray, instrument, disinfecting. Barber, aluminum 35 194 HS 
Barber Kit, w/case, M 1944 : é 30. 00 524 15, 720 
Total (9 items) 29, 339 
Horses and mules to be fed in fiscal year 1957 
Horses Mules 
. si mata Use or purpose 
Riding} Draft | Draft | Pack 
U. 8. Disciplinary Barracks, 10 ao 4 Apprehending prisoners and draft 
Ft. Crowder, Mo. work. 
U. 8. Disciplinary Barracks, 12 ees 2 1 Do. 
Lompoc, Calif. 
Fort Myer, Va..-.-.- 9 14 sive Funeral caisson and military ceremon- 
1es, 
U.S. Military Academy-.-- ‘ 2} Army mascot. 
ith Field Artillery Battalion, 35 , ; 322 | Combat unit (test and training) 
Camp Carson, Colo. 
35th Quartermaster Pack Com- eho ae d Jf 212 Do. 
pany, Camp Carson, Colo. 
EUCOM... 57 eat , Constabulary. 
Total com ‘ 123 14 6 537 


Grand total eiasinil 137 543 
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Banp AND Musica INstTRUMENTS 
WorKLOoAD Data AND Cost Factors 


A. The total amount budgeted in this project is for reimbursement to the Army 
stock fund. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are as 
follows: 


a - = 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1955 1956 1957 

| 


| ma 


Stock-fund reimbursement-.- - -- ; aetna $506, 408 | $500, 000 | $500, 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items.-.. 0 0 | 0 
Total, direct obligations ___._-- ee Cbs eee 506, 408 | 500, 000 | 500, 000 





B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock- 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obliga- 
tions for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of 
stock-fund items. 

















| 


Estimate 
Actual aS ne 
fiscal year 
1955 | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 
_ eer sichiatesalstat D scscs hate ha il bs 
1. Obligations for stock-fund reimbursements____........___- $506, 408 $500, 000 $500, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) ............____- | 20, 000 0 0 
3. Credits for returns. -- oA a nee ae Ses i. 45, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
4. Gross requirements for stock-fund items__.____.___-- | 571, 408 525, 000 525, 000 
| 


The 8-percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is due to a reduction in the number cf bands. 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 











i 
| 
1955 1956 1957 
. . | -- © © | 
Band and musical instruments. - ----- Seiad eke al 571, 408 | $525, 000 | $525, 000 
Category includes such items as clarinets, drums, french | | 
horns, saxophones, and sousaphone. | 
The consumption requirements for these locally pro- | | 
cured items were developed on the basis of past actual | | 
obligations. | | 
Computed and budgeted gross requirement_............ | 571, 408 


525, 000 | 525, 000 
{ 


If we may now turn to page 272, project 2323, “Band and musical 
instruments,” that is in the amount of $500,000. Expressed in gross 
terms at the bottom of the page, it is $525,000. 

While these figures appear to be the same between 1956 and 1957, 
there is provision in 1957 for the procurement of six organs for newly 
constructed chapels, which are scheduled for completion in 1957. 
So, the similarity of the amount is coincidental. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have any slightly used, secondhand service 
organs around, do you? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In any of those chapels? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. They are procured-as-required items. 





; 
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Mr. Fioop. Unless you are putting in here any new chapels. I 
was wondering whether you have any replacements for old ones in 
this budget. 

Colonel Focarry. There are no replacements; that is correct. 

Mr. FiLoop. There have been no chapels abandoned with the organs 
lately? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. If you find one, call me up. 

Colonel Foearry. All right, sir. 


PrTROLEUM, O1Ls AND LUBRICANTS 


WorRKLOAD Data AND Cost Facrors 


A. Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 84 percent is for reimbursement 
to the Army stock fund and 16 percent for contractual services. Comparable 
direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1957 


ey PN a nt. annecenenaenomunis | $71, 103, 367 $37, ae 000 | 


oes 
| $34, 510, 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items-_......-.. 6, 428, 900 | , 358, 000 


6, 358, 000 


Total, direct obligations. -.-.......- acini clos cal | 77, 532, 267 43, 502, 000 | 40, 868, 000 





| | 


B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock- 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply-consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock-fund 
items. 


Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal |———— Se 


year 1955 ‘ | 
year 1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1956 | 1957 
1. Obligations for stock-fund reimbursements ceeeuins 71, 103, 367 $37,144,000 | $34, 510, 000 
2. Free issues. I a 0 0} 0 
3. Credits for returns.......-.-.-.-----.---_-- s dui enaautians 0 0 0 
4. Gross requirements for stock-fund items... tee 7, 103, 367 37, 144, 000 ‘| 34, 510, 000 


The 51.5 percent-reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $15,570,388 for support of 
Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not channe able to Army funds 
in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

3. A reduction of $4,815,640 in common service support to other military 
services. 

4. An assumed 10-percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates in 
the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the added 
incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of consumer funding. 

5. Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 
1957 estimates of a new requirement of $683,000 for support, at active Army 
installations, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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Estimated stock fund consumption of category 911 (petroleum products) for 
whieh this budget project provides as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1957 

Petroleum .| $56, 156, 547 $31, 049, 000 $28, 625, 000 
Ocean transportation (includes transportation costs for all 

M. and O., Army program) ; ; ‘seiebabie ben 14, 946, 820 10, 928, 000 | 10, 425, 000 
Computed gross requirement aes 71, 103, 367 41, 977, 000 39, 050, 000 
Assumed reduction in consumption rates se 0 4,833, 000 4, 540, 000 
Budgeted gross requirement ae eA ae see te 71, 103, 367 37, 144, 000 | 34, 510, 000 


Category 911: Includes such items as gasoline, diesel engine fuel, engine oil, 
and fuel oil for issue to troop units. The major item in this category is gasoline 
accounting for 73 percent of the total. Consumption requirements were devel- 
oped on the basis of gallon/man/day experience factors applied to planned troop 
strengths by area. 

C. Non-stock-fund items: Procurement of services for handling petroleum 
products in Europe and maintaining reserve stocks in CONUS for which this 
budget project provides as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1957 
Total procurement requirement $6, 428,900 | $6, 358, 000 | $6, 358, 000 


Storage is with commercial firms and amounts requested are based on basic 
terminal charges plus estimated quantities to be handled applied to contractor’s 
rates, 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


Subproject—2331 petroleum oils and lubricants 


Estimate 


Actual fiscal : ee 
year 1955 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 =| 1987 
Services for handling petroleum products : ial $6, 428, 900 $6, 358, 000 | $6, 358, 000 
Ocean transportation 14, 946, 820 10, 928, 000 10, 425, 000 
Petroleum products 56, 156, 547 31, 049, 000 | 28, 625, 000 
. te | Estimate, 
Unit Number of Unit cost | fiscal year 
units ae 
1957 
1. Gasoline Thousand gallons_ -- 160, 427 $126.372 | $20, 273, 481 
2. Solvents do 3, 450 137. 785 475, 358 
3. Kerosene do 1, 986 98. 374 | 195, 370 
4. Diesel engine _do 53, 286 64. 730 3, 449, 203 
5. Fuel oil do : 16, 818 29. 347 493, 557 
6. Oil engine do 5, 512 371. 836 | 2, 049, 560 
7. Universal gear lube__- do 590 574. 750 339, 103 
&. Grease Thousand pounds__. 2, 725 140. 982 | 384, 176 
9. Avgas_. Thousand gallons. __ 5, 459 168. 574 920, 245 
10. Avlube___--- ight do k 129 348. 433 | 44, 947 
Total petroleum products | (28, 625, 000) 
Total gross requirements tall at $77, 532, 267 48, 335, 000 | 45, 408, 000 
Assumed reduction in consumption | 
eee 5 tell idunles cctiachaiecal ide dss etre oe ; 0 4, 833, 000 4, 540, 000 


Total, subproject 2331 poe bah 77, 532, 267 43, 502,000 | 40, 868, 000 
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Under subproject 2331, on page 274, there is petroleum, oils, and 
lubricants, in the amount of $40,868,000. It is expressed in both the 
gross and net amounts on pages 274, 275, and 276 of the justifications. 

If there are no questions, that conc Judes our presentation on the 
Quartermaster portion, sir. ' 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions on project 2300? 

Mr. Rizey. No. 

Mr. Miuter. I would like to ask one thing about POL. Does that 
include fuels for missiles and for Army aircraft? 

Colonel Focarrty. Sir, it includes the aviation products which are 
required by Army planes as shown on page 274 of the justifications. 
It also includes operating requirements of standard petroleum items 
used in Army guided missiles. 

Mr. Miuer. I am not scientist enough to know whether it would 
even be procured there, because it is not all petroleum products. 

Colonel FoGartry. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions on subproject 
2300? 

Mr. Ritey. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 


PROCUREMENT OF PETROLEUM, ETC. 


Mr. FLoop. Colonel, I thought under this new method of unifica- 
tion of purchases, with the Quarte ee people buying all the food 
and clothing for the services, that the Navy was commissioned under 
that plan to buy all the petroleum, petroleum products, oil and what 
not. How do you get into it? 

Colonel Forcarty. This is not for procurement. It is for the Army 
consumption part of the petroleums, oils and lubricant, procurement 
is funded under the stock fund, regardless of whether the procurement 
be for the use of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not do that kind of procurement. 

Colonel Fogarty. Colonel Dennis, would you to care to answer 
that? 

Colonel Dennis. a is handled by the Armed Services Petroleum 
Procurement Agency, a Defense Department agency, and such por- 
tion as they assign to us is procured with stock funds, but we are not 
a purchasing or contracting agency. 

Colonel Focarry. That sort of procurement you have in mind 1 
under development. It has not been implemented yet 

Mr. Foon. Is it not the idea if and when it is implemente d that it 
will be the Navy’s job to do this joint procurement, just as you pe ople 
have been assigned the job and are now actually doing the job of joint 
procurement for food and clothing in the QMC? 

Colonel Focarry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful, rather than to go through 
these item by item, if the witness could insert comparable charts for 
= year, compared to those we had in the record last. year. 

Colonel Focarry. I have those, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Provide them for the record please. 

Mr. Forp. Put them in the proper places where you have discussed 
project 2300 in order to me the charts appear in the proper order. 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller’ 

Mr. Miter. I have no questions, thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Colonel Fogarty. Thank you, and may I say happy St. Patrick’s 
Day to everyone. 

Mr. Sixes. And to you, Colonel. All right, General Evans. Let 
us proceed. 

General Evans. I would like to introduce Mr. Montgomery of the 
Signal Corps, who will explaia his portion of project 2321. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Montgomery, will you proceed? 


SIGNAL Corps EQuIPMENT 


WorRKLOAD Data AND Cost Factors 


A. Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 54 percent is for reimburse- 
ment to the Army stock fund and 46 percent for procurement of non-stock-fund 
items and contractual services. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 
3 fiscal years are as follows: 


| ' 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1955 a 1955 1957 
a 





a rs = ache en : meets annette 
Stock fund reimbursement_-. - oeatacate $4, 050, 000 $5, 223, 000 $5, 454, 000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items. ieack 3, 518, 078 | 3, 856, 000 | 4, 713, 000 

Total direct obligations. -_..................- a | 7, 568, 078 | 9, 079, 000 | 10, 167, 000 





B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock- 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply-consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock-fund 
ttems. 


| 





Estimate 
| bot eee) re eee 
ao fl 

| year1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

19596 | 1957 
ssiehainictiegcliiapeiaceieaiigaat igheeeen aiid finda dail tech sabe Il ie Aca Pal OS OR TD, 
1. Obligations for stock-fund reimbursement : y $4,050,000 | $5, 223, = | $5, 454, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) — 4, 841, 000 0 
3. Credits for returns. -------- ; be 0 1, 607, 000 1, 127, 000 
4. Gross requirements for stock-fund issues- .-.-.-..-..-- 8, 891, 000 6, 830, 000 | 6, 581, 000 


The 26-percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $0.11 million for support 
of Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army 
funds in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

3. An assumed 10-percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates 
in the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the 
added incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of con- 
sumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $0.18 million for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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Estimated stock-fund consumption of major items for which this budget project 


provides is as follows: 








| Fiscal Fiscal eo Fiscal ic 
Item Unit cost | year 1955 ov year 1956 er your 1957 on 
| quantity — quantity — quantity Vaan 
ener saeco an Spenser cepa a —_ 
AN/AMT-4 Radiosonde.| $31.00 54, 350 | $1, 684.850 | 75,200 | $2, 331, 200 75, 200 | $2, 331, 200 
BA 259AM battery pack 3.55 | 76,050 | 269, 978 79, 424 281, 955 79, 424 281. 955 
ML-391-UM balloon.__-_| 4.31 | 79,270 | 341,654 | 50, 136 216, 086 50, 136 216, 086 
ML-305 calcium hydride | 
charge_-_-- : ‘a 3.79 | 131,730 | 499, 257 48, 000 | 181, 920 48, 000 181, 920 
ML-304-A calcium hy- | 
dride charge | 1.19 | 47, 340 | 56, 335 17, 600 20, 944 17, 600 20, 944 
ML-102 barometer ‘i 222. 00 | 74 16, 428 48 10, 656 48 | 10, 656 
ML-474GM theodalite-._| 777.00 | 215 167, 055 40 31, 080 1) 31, 080 
ML-443 UM billoon 5.07 40, 031 202, 957 25, 064 | 127, 075 25, 064 27,075 
ML-132 parachute on 1.45 | 40,635 58,921 | 75, 200 109, 040 75, 200 109, 040 
AN/PFH-4 camera set 1, 194. 04 13 | 15, 522 8 9, 552 8 9, 552 
KE-1 camera, still pic- | 
CU. S cecduaiewnis 5 998. 40 5 4, 992 { 3, 993 4 3, 993 
kK E-7 camera 62. 70 | 537 33, 670 384 24, 077 384 24, 077 
KS-7 camera set, still pic- | 
ture -| 1,115. 20 | 18 | 20, 074 | 12 | 13, 382 12 13, 382 
PH-430 camera, silent | | | 
motion picture | 652. 54 | 87 | 56, 771 64 41, 763 64 41, 763 
P H-431 camera---_- | 477.00 | 58 | 27, 666 48 22, 896 18 22, 896 
A-10, A-14 dryer |} 1, 134.00 | 7 | 7, 938 12 13, 608 12 13. 608 
PH-75 dryer, glossy......| 530.00 55 29, 150 48 25, 440 18 25, 440 
P H-240 washer 212. 00 | 89 | 18, 868 28 5, 936 28 5, 936 
PH-200 exposure meter 11. 85 639 | 7, 572 136 1,612 136 1, 612 
PH-385 identification | ' | | 
equipment 25 mm, | | 
still he : 508. 07 | 60 | 30, 484 | 48 24, 387 48 24, 387 
PH-392 darkroom porta- | | 
ble 451. 00 99 44, 649 8 3, 608 8 3, 608 
PH-406 processing equip- | 
ment 448. 00 | 120 53, 760 48 21, 504 48 21, 504 
PH-523 laminating | | | 
equipment 830. 00 | 121 | 100, 430 96 79, 680 96 79, 680 
PH-679/U dryer photo- | 
' eee | 289.00 | 42 | 12, 138 36 | 10, 404 36 10, 404 
»H-680/U_ printer, con- | | | 
tact photo _- | 650. 00 | 5 | 3, 250 4 2, 600 4 2, 600 
PH-95 printer_- .----| 1,090. 75 | 12 | 13, 089 | 4 | 4, 363 | 4 4, 363 
a os _— | 217.00 | 44 | 9, 548 | 60 | 13, 020 | 60 13, 020 
—649/ printer, con- | | | 
tact 522. 79 | 32 | 16, 729 | 4 2, 091 4 2, 091 
Minor items (12,296) 3 | 5, 087, 265 3, 955, 128 3, 678, 128 
Computed gross re- | | 
quirement awaken cuPn | §8, 891, 000 7, 589, 000 7, 312, 000 
Assumed reduction in | | 
consumption rates plcsangueccsie 0 ; 759, 000 731, 000 
Budgeted gross re- | 
quirement.....-..|.-.- feu fk | ae 6, 830, 000 |___- 6, 581, 000 
| 


C. Non-stock-fund items: Procurement 
1957 is programed as follows: 


of non-stock-fund items in fiscal year 


Fiscal year 








Item Unit cost Quantity 1957 procure- 
ment 

AN/GMA-1 computer group. -._______--- 3 st $15, 000 129 $1, 935, 000 
AN/PMQ-2 meterorology station automatic 1, 500 | 21 31, 500 
M L-499/G Hydrothermograph 1, 500 100 150, (00 
AN/GV Q-2 solar radiation measuring set _- 1, 200 | 16 19, 200 
AN/GM Q-12 wind equipment____-_..._-- 2, 500 | 84 | 210, 000 
AN/PFH-2 camera set, 100 feet_......______-_ 20, 000 | 6 120, 000 
AS-2 projector oie 4 CES " 740 | 1, 165 862, 100 
PH-673/U drier, photofilm._._.____-- 4 50 94 4, 700 
PH-688/U process unit, photofilm__....._..____- 250 94 23, 500 
ES-7 photographic laboratory _....._._- 30, 000 | 9 270, 000 
ES-14 photographic laboratory _- 30, 000 | 6 1 0,000 
ES-13 photographic laboratory-__- 5 20, 000 | 3 60, 000 
a eee eeeee sl 1,900 | 446 847, 400 
Total procurement requirement___..___- bins peiestanl eens. 4, 713, 000 
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Mr. Monrcomery. On page 236 of the justifications, we find the 
Signal Corps portion of project 2321, “Organizational equipment and 
troop supplies.”” This covers two categories: stock fund reimbursement 
in the amount of $5,454,000 and the procurement of services and 
non-stock-fund items, which represent T. O. and E. equipments for 
Army units in the amount of $4,713,000. 

Mr. Sikes. Where is the list of this equipment? 

Mr. Monrcomery,. On page 237, we have listed some of the typical 
items which are purchased by the Army from the Signal Division of 
the Army stock fund. 

On page 240, we have listed the items which comprise T. O. and E. 
(table of organization and equipment) issue of the larger items to the 
Army. 

RADIOSONDES 


In the stock fund area. the largest single item represents the radio- 
sondes, which are flown to obtain upper air information for ballistic 
purposes, in connection with antiaircraft and guided-missile operations. 

The first three items on page 237 include the radiosonde itself 
which is a small radio transmitter which sends back a signal which 
gives us the altitude at which the balloon happens to be. the humidity 
and the temperature, and using ground equipment, we can then de- 
termine the direction and velocity of the wind. 

The second item, the battery pack, represents the battery which 
powers this small transmitter. 

The third item, ML-391 UM, is the balloon which is used for day- 
time use to lift the radiosonde. 

On page 238, the second item. the ML-433/UM balloon is a slightly 
larger balloon, used during the night. Due to lower temperatures, 
the balloon has to be slightly larger to lift the same load. 

Going on, we have minor photographic items, and then finally, on 
page 239, we have listed the category of repair parts which are used 
in support of the other items of equipment. From this then we total 
our gross requirement of $6,581,000. 


NON-STOCK-FUND ITEMS 


On page 240, we have our non-stock-fund items. The first item, 
the AN/GMA-1 computer group represents an item used to interpret 
data obtained from the radiosonde, 

At the present time the radiosonde data has to be solved by hand, 
using slide rules. meteorological tables and so forth to give us the 
necessary information. 

The computer group gives us a device to which the radiosonde 
information is fed and which, in a matter of about 5 minutes, solves 
a problem which normally takes about 2 hours to solve manually. 

The next most significant item js the AS-2 projector which is in 
the middle of the list. 

That is our 16-millimeter sound motion-picture projector which is 
issued to film laboratories and tr ops for showing training films and 
other media of this sort. 

The quantity of 1165 which we have in the budget, permits us to 
complete the replacement over an S-year period. We are at the end 
of the 8-year period of replacing commercial] projectors which were 
bought during World War II, and which are rapidly failing now. 
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The next most significant item is the last one on this page, the 
KA-9 aerial camera. This is a light weight camera which is used i 
Army aircraft to take pictures over combat areas 

For deep penetration, we depend entirely on the Air Force for our 
source of photographs, but for immediate frontline surveillance, we 
require a lightweight camera which will go in our small planes. 

The items which are used by the Air Force and by the Navy, 
although eminently suitable for the larger planes, are too heavy to 
put in the liaison planes, and, therefore, we are developing and 
introducing this equipment. 

That concludes my presentation, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riney. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. That camera is movable from aircraft to aircraft? 

Mr. Monteomery. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. It can be utilized i in fixed-wing aircraft or helicopters? 

Mr. Monrcomery. Yes, sir; either one, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to any of these items in the Signal 
Corps request here having to do with any phase of the guided- missile 
program, I doubt very much if this question could be answered by 
you, but, generally we are all getting very much on top of this guided- 
missile business around here. 

You know we just came back from Patrick from that last show, 
which did not show. 

We are not getting the different phases of this guided-missile pro- 
gram. It is so scattered around in the various bureaus of the Depart- 
ment that nobody will ever be able to coordinate it. 

Is the Quartermaster going to have something to do with guided 
missiles, the Signal Corps, the Nurse C orps, and the Tr unsport Corps? 
Does everybody want to get into this act, just to get into it? 

Mr. Monraomery. The Singal Corps is responsible for the com- 
munications and photographic support of the Army 

Mr. FLoop. Period. 

Mr. Monrcomery. And certain radar and_ similar electronic 
applications. 

Mr. Froop. That has always been your job. 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. It is nothing new for the Signal Corps. You have 
always been in it. 

Mr. Monreomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Meteorological information, I suppose, can be used by 
anybody in the Army who wants to use it. 

Mr. Monreomemry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. If the guided-missile people want to use what you have 
been doing for years, 1t is available also. That is nothing new for you 

Mr. Montgomery. No, sir; it is nothing new. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Forp. Did you say that all of these items which you list, and 
others which you have not listed are procurable? 

Mr. Montgomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I mean during fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Monreomemry. Yes, during fiscal year 1957, that is correct. 
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Mr. Fioop. There are some new items which have not had the 
usual tests completed? 

Mr. Monrcomery. On page 240 there are two essentially new items, 
the AN/GMA-~1 which we originally programed for procurement in 
1956, and which was delayed on account of lack of funds. We are 
now, sir, reprograming it; and the KA-9 aerial camera which is 
currently undergoing service tests. 

Mr. Forp. You do, however, expect to be able to procure all of the 
things you have listed and those you did not list? 

Mr. Monrcomery. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year, it was estimated that during fiscal year 1956, 
you would have for this program, $8,612,000. According to the 
estimates on page 236, it shows $9,079,000. 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not entirely understand your comment, bearing in 
mind the fact that you got more money than you thought you were 
going to get. Your comment was that through lack of funds, you 
did not buy certain items. 

Mr. Monrcomery. With the introduction of the stock fund, this 
required an increase in consumer funding whereas in the past this 
procurement had been purely on an issue basis. When we introduced 
the concept of stock funding, with the consumer buying each and 
every piece, this increased the dollar requirements in that field, and 
it has decreased somewhat the amount available for central procure- 
ment of a few of the other items. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 


NONSTOCK FUND ITEMS 


Mr. Miuuer. Referring to page 240, which I think is a summary 
of these nonstock fund items, are any of them commercially procured? 
They are not all standard items, are they? 

Mr. Monrcomrry. These are not standard commercial items. 
These are peculiarly military items. 

Mr. Miuuier. Are any of them common to the other services? 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes; the AS-2 projector is commonly used by 
the Navy as well as the Army. 

Mr. Miuter. Is there joint procurement of that? 

Mr. Montcomery. Actually the Air Force is purchasing all photo- 
graphic items and we have consolidated our requirements with the 
Air Force, the Navy, and the Army. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, none of these are standard items in 
general commerce and some of them are used by all of the services? 

Mr. Monrcomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Miutuier. Through common procurement? 

Mr. MonTGOMERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. What do you estimate the life of an AS-2 projector is? 

Mr. Monrcomrry. The life of an AS-2 projector is approximately 
7% years. 

Mr. Miter. In the past, as I recall it, and I think you said that 
during World War II, commercial sets were used, 
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Mr. Montcomery. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Miter. Is this an improvement on them or in what respect 
is it different from a commercial projector? 

Mr. Montcomery. We have two problems with commercial pro- 
jectors. One has been the ruggedness of the case, the ability to trans- 
port it from place to place as we do in the Army and have it survive. 

A second problem has been that many of the 16-millimeter projectors 
were designed for home use and they are not designed to operate for 
as many hours as the Army has been giving them. Our problem for 
the military was to design a projector which was transportable and 
which was ruggedized. 

Mr. Fioop. Which was what? 

Mr. Montcomery. Ruggedized. 

Mr. Mituer. The present procurement is for a more rugged type. 
Otherwise, it is similar to the commercial type used by people at home? 

Mr. Montrcomery. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. How is it in price as compared with the standard 
equipment? 

Mr. Montcome_ry. It runs slightly higher. As we indicate, $740 
is the price. 

Commercial items vary from a low of something in the neighborhood 
of $200 to a high of something in the neighborhood of $600, about that 
range, in commercial items. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Montcomery. So that the increase in cost to achieve this 
quality has been very slight, I would say. 

Mr. Mititer. You pay more and you get top quality and you 
expect it to last longer? 

Mr. Montaomery. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. Is there any difficulty about procurement? 

Mr. Montcomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuter. You can obtain them without undue delay? 

Mr. Montcomery. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLoop. How did you get here? Where are you from? How 
did you get this far—or is this far? 

Mr. Miuuer. It is with what he has to put up with. 

Mr. MontGomery. You mean, what, where I came from? 

Mr. FiLoop. Biographically. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have you been on this job? 

Mr. Monteomery. I have been on this job 14 years, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, you sound like it. What did you do before that? 

Mr. Montcomery. I was teaching and going to night school in 
electrical engineering. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a college degree? 

Mr. Montcomery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In what? 

Mr. Monteom_ery. In physics, with graduate work in electrical 
engineering. Washington-Jefferson College, and I went to Carnegie 
Tech. 

Mr. Fitoop. Have you been on this job all of the time since you 
have been in Washington? 

Mr. Montacome_ry. Yes, sir. 








Mr. Fioop. You have been on this job in Washington and you 
have been with the Army Signal Corps for 14 years? 

Mr. Monrcome_ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You sound like it. You are a good example of a 
witness and there is some permanency to you. 

Mr. Sixes. All right; thank you very much, gentlemen. 

What is the next project, General? 

General Evans. Major McConnell, of the Office of the Chief of 
the Chemical Corps will conduct the presentation on his portion of 
subproject 2321. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, gentlemen; proceed, please. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND OTHER TROOP SuPPLIES, CHEMICAL 
Corps 


WorKLOAD Data AND Cost Factors 


A. Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 97 percent is for reimbursement 
to the Army stock fund and 3 percent for procurement of nonstock fund items. 
Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1955 1956 | 1957 
Stock fund reimbursement $2,101,821 | $38, 236, 000 $3, 170. 000 
Procurement of nonstock fund items 24, 000 | 10, 000 | 93, 000 
Total direct obligations 2, 125, 821 3, 276, 000 3, 263, 000 


B. Stock fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock 
funds items. 


Estimate 
Actual, fiscal . - fame 

\ 955 a Be 

year 195 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 

- —— _ — = _ ! _ _ — — ——— 
1. Obligatio for stock fund reimbursements_-. ihche andidhie ane $2, 101, 821 $3, 236, 000 | $3, 170, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits iste lcinelsontiiaiaiadad 2, 361, 400 0} 0 
3. Credits for returns meee 0 126, 000 125, 000 
4 Gross requirements for stock fund items. ait 4, 463, 221 3, 362, 000 3, 295, 000 


The 26 percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $16,000 for support of 
Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army 
funds in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

3. An assumed 10 percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates 
in the succeeding fiscal vears as a result of improved supply methods and the 
added incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of 
consumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $149,500 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Kstimated stock fund consumption of major items (categories of items) for 
which this budget project (segment of project 2321) provides as follows: 
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y . . Po y . 
Consumption requirements 


Esti te 
Actual, fiscal 
sar 1955 . ‘ 
year 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
(a) Chemicals. - -- $2, 862, 221 $2, 391, 160 $2, 343, 056 
(b) Weapons RS, O44 74, 713 73, 219 
(c) Protective materiel and equipment 1, 378, 639 1, 158, 057 1, 134, 806 
(d) Materiel handling requirements... 133, 417 112, 070 109, S29 
Computed gross requirement ‘ 4, 463, 221 3, 736, 000 3, 661, 000 
Assumed reduction in consumption rates___- 0 374, 000 366, 000 
Budgeted gross requirement 4, 463, 221 3, 362, 000 3, 295, 000 


C. Non-stock-fund items: Procurement of non-stock-fund items in fiscal year 
1957 is programed as follows: 


Fiscal year 1957 user test items (not applicable to stock fund) 


Fiseal year 
Unit cost Quantity 1957 procure- 
ment 
Kit, analyzing and sampling, CBR $275. 00 200 $55, 000 
Resuscitator, field, mask-to-mask 100. 00 130 13, 000 
Generator, aerosol _ - -- 250. 00 100 25, OOO 
Total user-test requirement. 93, 000 


Major McConneE tu. Gentlemen, may I invite your attentiou to 
page 242 of the justifications. The Chemical Corps portion of the 
2321 project begins on page 242. 

The Chemic al Corps is requesting $3,263 000 for the fiscal year 
1957, to reimburse the Chemical Division of the Army stoce - fund 
for the anticipated issues which will be made during fiscal year 1957, 
local purchases as authorized under existing regulations and ie the 
procurement of user test items. 

The estimate for the stock-fund reimbursement is based on past 
issue experience adjusted to reflect personnel changes. 

I invite your attention to page 243 

The items in this project are div ided into five categories: 

Chemicals, protective materials and equipment, weapons and allied 
equipment, material handling equipment, and user test items which 
are non-stock-fund items. 

I invite your attention to page 244. 

Mr. Ftoop. Where was that on page 243? You just read us some- 
thing from what page? 

Major McConne tu. Page 244 shows the item. 

The greater portion of the funds requested is for the first category, 
chemicals. ee 75 percent of the chemicals fall in the 
following categories 

CHEMICALS 


Denatured alcohol, which is used for cleaning hydraulic systems 
and instruments: 

Calcium chloride dihydrate, for melting ice on highways and roads; 

Calcium hypochlorite, for laundries and sanitation; 
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Hydrochloric acid, for field maintenance of vehicles, rust removal, 
and photographic laboratoreis; 

Napthalene, which is used as a moth preventative; 

Sodium phosphate, which is used as a water softener; 

Sodium silicofluoride, which is used for water purification ; 

Tetrachlorethylene, which is used for dry cleaning and degreasing; 

Trichlorethelene, which is used for degreasing, antifreeze, and for 
fire extinguishers. 

WEAPONS AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


Going to the second category, weapons and allied equipment, the 
greater portion of these funds will be utilized for kit, service, portable 
and mechanized flamethrowers. This kit is used to service flame- 
throwers in the field, and also contains spare parts for the item 


PROTECTIVE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Going to the third category, protective materials and equipment, 
the funds for the most part will be utilized for five items; mask, gas, 
oxygen breathing, guided-missile sites; Chemical set, clothing impreg- 
nation; Protective ointment; Danc solution; Decon apparatus, 
portable, 3-gallon. 


MATERIAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Going to the fourth category, material-handling equipment, the 
largest item, moneywise, is the compressor, rec iprocating, casoline. 
This item is a smail compact compressor used to pressurize the cyl- 
inders required in the flamethrowers to discharge the fuel. 


USER TEST ITEMS WHICH ARE NONSTOCK-FUND ITEMS 


In going to the fifth category, user test items which are nonstock- 
fund items, there are three items in the fiscal year 1957 project: 

A. Kit, analyzing and sampling, CBR: The kit will incorporate 
new and improved tests for detecting and identifying dangerous 
concentrations of known toxic chemical-warfare agents, including 
G agents. Kit will also provide means of detecting and identifying 
BW and RW agents. The kit, for future procurement, will replace 
three present kits. 

B. Resuscitator, field, mask-to-mask: This item will be used for 
administering artificial respiration during a gas attack or in a con- 
taminated area 

C. Generator, aerosol: This item is a portable generator which 
can be carried by the individual soldier on a back pack, or can be 
dropped by parachute. 

Mr. Sixes. Sometime ago I saw a reference to a new type of gas 
which reputedly had been developed by the Russians, a gas which 
had the property of temporarily disabling personnel, possibly without 
permanent harmful effects, a gas which could prevent effective 
resistance on the part of a large segment of the population for a limited 
period of time. I have seen nothing which would indicate we have 
developed a gas of that type. I do not know if we are even trying to, 
but I think we should know what others are doing. Do you know 
anything about it? 

Major McConne ut. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Are you funding in this budget for the stockpiling of 
any chemicals? 

Major McConne.u. Commercial chemicals, no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND OTHER TROOP SUPPLIES, ORDNANCE 


2321 ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND OTHER TROOP SupPPLIES, ORDNANCE 
WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


A. The total amount budgeted in this project is for reimbursement to the 
Army stock fund. 





Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 | 1956 1957 
Stock fund reimbursement-_. eee $120, 267 $14, 313,000 | $14, 477,000 
Procurement of services and non-stock-fund items-..._- 0 0 | 0 
Otel Cares Us. oe sss kk pee cece eunine 120, 267 14, 313, 000 14, 477, 000 





B. Stock-fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply-consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock-fund 
items. 


Estimate 


Actual, hal —————- — 
year 1955 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
1. Obligations for stock fund reimbursements. : ; $120, 267 $14, 313, 000 $14, 477, 000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits) __. 26, 660, 683 0 0 
3. Credits for returns. ..........-. ne aed AOS 0 3, 476, 000 2, 623, 000 
Gross requirements for stock fund items- _--- Sac 26, 780, 950 17, 789, 000 17, 100, 000 


FIA categories of tools and targets reflected in this budget estimate 


Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal 
sar 1O55 
| year 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
Tools 
Common gross issues $19, 791, 916 $14, 377, 838 $13, 474, 348 
Parts for Bae tins g ni s do 578, 104 419, 887 402, 263 
Special automotive . ; do 1, 836, 712 1, 334, 319 1, 578, 313 
Bomb disposal do 218, 184 158, 497 151, 844 
i Special ammunition ; do 1, 420, 034 1, 031, 529 988, 232 
Targets f do 2, 936, 000 2, 443, 000 2, 405, 000 
Computed gross requirement | 26, 780, 950 19, 765, 070 | 19, 000, 000 
Assumed reduction in consumption rates__- | 0 1,976, 070 | 1, 900, 000 
Budgeted gross requirement. - | 26, 780, 950 17, 789, 000 | 17, 100, 000 


The 36 percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 
1. Reduction in the strength of the Army. 
2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $3,014,641 for support 
of Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army 
funds in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 
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3. An assumed reduction in fiseal year 1955 consumption rates in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal years is a result of improved supply methods and the added 
incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of consumer 
funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiseal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $347,448 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Mr. Sikes. You may present your next witness. 

General Evans. Mr. Stillwell, who will cover ordnance portion of 
project 2321, “Organizational equipment.’ 

Mr. Sixes. At what page will this appear in the justifications? 

Mr. STILLWELL. This starts at page 246. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the ordnance portion of subproject 2321 
is for worldwide consumption requirements of common tools (including 
both hand and machine tools), special ammunition tools and ground 
and towed aerial targets. In other words, this estimate covers funds 
required to reimburse the ordnance division of the Army stock fund 
for material mentioned above. 

Consumption requirements used in this estimate are based on item 
supply control studies. These studies are tailored to the issue demand 
required to support the troop program for fiscal year 1957. 

If you will turn to page 248 you will see a breakdown by category of 
the estimated gross consumption for fiscal years 1955, 19! 56, and 
1957. It will be noted that there is a 36 percent reduction in esti- 
mated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1957. 
The reasons for this reduction are as noted at the bottom of the page. 
A reduction in the gross requirement has been made as explained by 
General Evans in his opening statement. On the previous page 
(p. 247) is a comparison of estimated obligations after credits for 
returns are deducted. 

If the committee has any questions, I will do my best -to answer 
them. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not understand just what you mean by that state- 
ment. 

CREDITS FOR RETURNS 


Mr. Srituwewu. In the area of consumption money the consumer 

r the customer gets credit for certain turn-in of material and he can 
neal material, not necessarily the same kind, but in the same cate- 
gory, for the credit that is established. 

Mr. Miuuer. You do not note it this way prior to having the stock 
fund. 

Mr. Stituwewu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You do not anticipate getting to the level in the fisca! 
year 1956 that you forecast you would in the hearings last year. 

Mr. Srituwe ut. | believe the figure last year was around $16 
million. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

Mr. Stittwe wu. If you will note, the gross figure at the bottom of 
the page comes to about $17,700,000, but because of returns the net 
is only $14,300,000, so I think the difference is mainly that we were 
not in a position to anticipate the returns in our 1956 presentation 
which experience has shown are actually taking place. 

Mr. Forp. That return is a healthy thing from the point of view of 
your overall supply system. 
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Mr. Srittwewi. Correct. In other words, when troops have mate- 
rial they do not need which we would need to buy, we accept that in 
return and give them the material they do need. It is a credit 
proposition. 

General O’Nerutu. That applies all the way through. One big asset 
about this consumer funding business is that troops are turning in 
these things that they formerly held, and that contributes to our 
ability to get this thing down by 10 percent. They are bringing stuff 
out of the attic and storerooms that they hung onto before. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I talked about this morning. 

General O’Neruu. It applies all the way through. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of propaganda program ‘do vou level at these 
people to make them cognizant of the benefit they can get out of these 
turn-ins? 

Mr. Stititwe.e. It is almost automatic for this reason: they 
naturally have only a limited amount of money. This very policy 
and procedure ¢ almost legislates against them holding anything they 
do not need because they cannot afford to do it. By taking credit for 
estimated turn-ins here it means they do not have the cash to cite for 
those requisitions which they send to us, and therefore they have to 
turn in to get the benefit of their full estimate. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me this is one of the most significant develop- 
ments we have had from our point of view. It is certainly impressive. 

General O’Nerti. The returns far exceeded what we expected. 
The combination of this and our financial property accounting really 
puts the squeeze on and we are getting stuff we formerly did not know 
existed. ; 

Mr. Mirter. It has a tendency to clear out a lot of storerooms and 
makes units more mobile. People are not holding onto antiques. It 
must be helpful all the way along the line. 

Mr. Forp. Do you give them a break on the stuff they turn in? 

Mr. Srituwett. It has worked about this way, sir: If the things 
they want to turn in are materials we would have to oo out and procure, 
we give them full credit for it, assuming it is in issvable condition. If 
it is material that would put us over our normal levels, we would not 
give them full credit. We would take it back and use it. Things 
that would put us in an excess position we would not accept back at 
all. We would tell them to dispose of it on the ground unless it was 
a particular type of something we thought desirable, but normally 
we would not take back things that would put us in an excess position. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. Supposing they turned something in that after analysis 
was determined to be surplus. Then it is subsequently disposed of 
under the surplus disposal program, do they get any credit for that? 

Mr. Stinuweuu. No; they do not. We would not be buying that. 
There would be no reason to give anybody any money for that kind 
of equipment. 

Mr. Mitier. Supposing you have an item no longer needed, but 
it has some value, is the local supply officer, or somebody at the depot, 


permitted to sell that and use the money for purchases from the stock 
fund? 
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Mr. Stittwe.u. He can dispose of that locally if it is excess to 
Army needs. 

Mr. Mituier. When you have turned it down? 

Mr. Stituwe.u. He has authority to dispose of that. I am not 
sure how that is credited. 

General Evans. It is disposed of as general property and the receipts 
will go to the Treasury. 

Mr. Miuuer. There you get to a definition of “surplus property.” 
Let us take a hypothetical case where a unit has a safe that still has 
commercial value to somebody, but you do not want it; you are 
overstocked, or you have something better, and he is not permitted 
to turn it back and get credit from the stock fund. What does the 
supply officer do with that? Would that be considered surplus 
property or not? 

General Evans. The way it works is this: first of all, he would re- 
port that as excess to the Chief of the Technical Service who has respon- 
sibility for the supply of that item. If the Chief of the Technical 
Service decided he did not want the item, that he had no requirement 
for it, then it would go to the Materiel Distribution Division in the 
Navy, which circulates that item on a list amongst all the services in 
the Department of Defense. If no one in the Department of Defense 
wants it, it goes to the General Services Administration. They 
circulate the item amongst all other Government agencies. If nobody 
picks that safe up during that chain of review he would get a piece of 
paper back telling him to turn it into the property disposal officer and 
it would be disposed of as surplus property. 

Mr. Mruter. Where does his particular fund get any benefit? 

General Evans. He gets no benefit from it. That will go to the 
general receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is no incentive for him to get rid of it from 
the supply sergeant’s point of view? There is nothing to be gained 
for his unit by disposing of it? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuier. Thac seems to me unfortunate. It would seem de- 
sirable for him to get the best price he could for it and for the unit 
to get the benefit of it. They have been charged with it. 

General Evans. Sir, he has an incentive to turn it in on the besis 
of the fact that on his financial inventory economy report, since he 
has been told there was no longer a requirement for it, it would show 
up as excess on the financial inventory report of that station. If that 
excess list does not decrease quarter by quarter then he will be called 
to the carpet by the Army commander and has to explain why he is 
keeping those items on hand as excess. So there is an incentive to 
get rid of it, not from a monetary point of view, but from the fact 
that it is no longer required. 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not see where he has any incentive to get rid 
of a safe that he does not need and thereby acquire funds to get 
some mess equipment, if he needs it. 

General Evans. He has no incentive in that regard. 

Mr. Mituer. It would seem to me desirable if he had such an 
incentive. 

Mr. Forp. Sort of an extension of what you are doing here. 

General Evans. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sixes. Call your next witness. 
General Evans. Colonel Cochran, of the Office of Chief of Engineers. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND OTHER TROOP SupPLIEs, Corps 
oF ENGINEERS 


WorKLOAD Data AaNp Cost Factors 


(a) Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 85.4 percent is for reimburse- 
ment to the Army stock fund and 14.6 percent for procurement of non-stock-fund 
items and contractual services. Comparable direct obligation figures for the 3 
fiscal years are as follows: 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1955 1956 | 1957 
| | 
ae Soo So} oe Rey BOTS ECE CE ee oo a 
Stock-fund reimbursement-. so ------------| $23,441,145 | $29,394,000 | $28, 564, 000 
Procurement of services and nonstock fund items-_-__-..._._.._- | 7, 604, 867 | 5, 536, 000 | 4, 891, 000 
i scsieieiaginesncscdeabdhlialbabaiick © seltdaleei edict elias . 
Total, direct obligations. ..........-___-- Siidieewee | 31,046,012 | 34,930,000 33, 455, 000 


B. Stock fund items: Obligation figures shown for the 3 fiscal years for stock 
fund reimbursement do not present a true comparison of supply consumption 
requirements in this budget project. The tabulation below reconciles obligations 
for the 3 fiscal years with actual and estimated supply consumption of stock fund 
items. 

) ae a re Pe ee aaa 
Estimate 
Actual fiseal _ a a . = 


reg 955 - a 
year 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 | 1957 
ae ee le eS Ra ee et 
1. Obligations for steck fund reimbursements. - . $23,441,145 | $29,394,000 | $28, 564,000 
2. Free issues (including withdrawal credits)... 47, 048, 036 | 0 0 
C. Credits for returns.................- : 0 | 9, 078, 000 | 5, 319, 000 
4. Gross requirements for stock fund items_. ios 70,489,181 | 38, 472,000 | 33, 883, 000 


The 51.9 percent reduction in estimated gross issues between fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1957 is attributable to the following factors: 

1. Reductions in the strength of the Army. 

2. The fiscal year 1955 issues include an amount of $13.5 million for support 
of Republic of Korea forces. This requirement is not chargeable to Army 
funds in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

3. A reduction of $4.8 million in common service support to other military 
services. 

4. An assumed 10 percent reduction in fiscal year 1955 consumption rates 
in the succeeding fiscal years as a result of improved supply methods and the 
added incentive for economy brought about by the implementation of con- 
sumer funding. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion in fiscal year 1957 
estimates of a new requirement of $990,000 for support, at active Army installa- 
tions, of trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

C. The major elements utilized in the computation of the issue requirements 
are shown in the tabulation below: 








Estimated 
Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
1. Stock fund items: 

(a) Leader items 47, 057, 526 29, 390, 330 25, 918, 062 
AFFE ‘ 30, 570, 450 12, 990, 330 10, 651, 936 
USAREUR 3, 611, 251 4, 209, 560 3, 611, 251 
CONUS and minor overseas commands 12, 875, 825 12, 190, 440 11, 654, 875 

(b) Bucket items 11, 477, 469 6, 580, 963 6, 138, 370 
AFFE 7, 973, 540 2, 832, 090 2, 778, 824 
USAREUR 1, 987, 848 2, 317, 363 1, 987, 848 
CONUS and minor overseas commands... 1, 516, O81 1, 431, 510 1, 371, 698 

(c) Coal (AFFE only) 8, 690, 880 360, 000 336, 000 

(d) Set issues (CONUS and minor overseas commands 

only) 2, 463, 306 2, 354, 249 2. 395, 513 

(e) New items 0 2, 666, 000 474, 720 

({) Reserve training program 0 0 990, 00 

(g) Local procurement (CON US) 800, 000 1, 256, 000 1, 256, 000 
Computed gross requirement 70, 489, 181 42, 607, 542 | 37, 508, 665 
Assumed reduction in consumption rates 0 4,135, 542 3, 625, 665 
Budgeted gross requirements_.-- 70, 489, 181 38, 472, 000 33, 883, 000 

2. Nonstock fund items: 

(a) Federal class 39 (lumber) ..-.-_- bane ; 6, 391, 187 4,145, 512 3, 163, 977 
AFFE ; 4, 945, 800 2, 720, 190 1, 731, 030 
USAREUR.. 1, 044, 072 1, 044, 072 1, 044, 072 
CONUS and minor overseas commands 401,315 381, 250 388, 875 

(6) Federal class 79 and FSC 5420 (bridging) -- 2, 709, 822 2, 059, 250 1, 790, 742 
AFFE 1, 341, 610 737, 890 449, 570 
USAREUR 465, 452 465, 452 465, 452 
CONUS and minor overseas commands 902. 760 855, 908 855, 720 
(Net procurement requirement) 150, 690 150, 000 160, 558 

( Reserve training program 0 0 110, 000 

(d) Service test 308, 961 524, 000 727,90 

(e) Engineering test 0 210, 000 255, 500 

(f) Manuals 754, 029 506, 000 473, 400 

Total consumption requirement--_-.- i ‘ 10, 163, 999 7, 444, 762 6, 521, 519 
Drawdown of stocks_ _- : 2, 559, 132 1, 908, 762 1, 630, 519 
Net procurement requirement_-_._-. bi tmoe 7, 604, 867 5, 536, 000 4, 891, 000 


Colonel Cocuran. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, under this budget 
program the Corps of Engineers is requesting the sum of $33,455,000. 
Of this sum, $28.5 million, or 85.4 percent, is needed to enable all 
Army troop units, worldwide, to purchase from the Engineer Division 
of pei Army stock fund those minor equipment and supplies required 
to carry out their normal day-to-day operation and asians 
missions in fiscal year 1957. These supplies and equipment cover 
wide variety of items such as construction materials (nails, nanan: 
asphalt, hardware, and so forth) fortification materials (sandbags, 
barbed wire, pickets, camouflage, and so forth), tools and equip- 
ment (pneumatic hammers, wire rope, compasses, and so forth) and 
many others. 

The remainder, or $4.9 million, is for the procurement of nonstock 
fund items such as lumber, bridging components, service (user) and 
engineering test items, and contractual services for technical manual 
manuscripts. 
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I would like now to invite your attention to page 262 of the budget 
estimate. Line 4 of the tabulation shows comparative figures for the 
gross consumption of stock fund type items for the 3 fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. The 51.9 percent re ane tion in estimated gross 
issues between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1957 is attributable to 
the following factors: 

1. Reductions in Army strength. 

Elimination of support of Republic of Korea Forces after fiscal 
year 1955. In fiscal year 1955 this amounted to $13.5 million, 

3. Reductions of nonreimbursable support to other military services. 

4. An assumed 10-percent reduction in consumption rates through 
economy measures as explained to you by General Evans. 

Offsetting these reductions to a small degree is the inclusion of 
$990,000 in fiscal year 1957 for the support of trainees under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955. 

If you will turn now to page 263 of the estimate, I will explain 
briefly how the estimate of the gross requirement was computed. The 
estimated requirements as shown in the tabulation were based upon 
item analyses of the latest 12 months’ issue experience of the supplied 
items. Since it was impracticable for this purpose to study each of 
the approximately 18,000 items covered under this project, a list 
of items was developed which, in the past, represented a major por- 
tion of the total dollar issue experience during the latest available 
12-month period. These items, which we call leader items, were 
then studied in detail by each of three ree areas: Army Forces of 
the Far East; United States Army, Europe; and continental United 
States, plus minor theaters. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
Millions \illions 
Armec 1 Forces, Far East $15.9 $12.4 
U Army, Europe 6.1 5.5 
Continent: il U. S. and minor theaters 14. 1 15. 6 


Note.—The difference between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 are occasioned by the changes in the 
strength in the Army in these areas, the type of mission to be performed in fiscal year 1957, and the avail- 
ability of cash resources to be distributed. 


Kach major area, then, took the past issue experience on each of 
iis leader items, adjusted it to eliminate nonrecurring demands and 
to compensate for changes in troop strengths and missions, and 
projected the requirement forward to the budget year. The results 
of these studies are shown in summation in part 1 (a) on the page at 
which you are looking. 

The estimates for the remaining stock fund items not studied in 
detail, which we term “bucket” items, were obtained by applying a 
factor based upon the ratio of the dollar experience of the ‘‘leader’’ 
items to the “‘bucket”’ items obtained from the latest available issue 
experience. Thus, the leader aye plus others studied by individual 
item under parts (ce), (d) and (e), making up 1,115 detail studies, 
represent 79 percent of the dollar. Vv ie of the e omputed gross require- 
ment for stock fund items. The requirement for the remaining 
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approximately 17,000 items computed by factoring represents 21 
percent of the total. 

Item (c), coal, is coal for Korea only since this budget project 
supports all engineer supplies required ‘for installation repairs and 
utilities in Korea. The large reduction between fiscal year 1955 and 
the ensuing years is due to the elimination of the support, under this 
program, of the Korean National Railway and the Tangan-Ri power- 
plant. The remaining portion in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 
is largely for installation heating. 

Item (d), set issues, represents the issues of sets (e. g. carpenter 
sets, sign painting sets, etc.) to CONUS and minor theaters. It is 
shown separately here because issues from CONUS were recorded 
and studied by the stock numbers of the sets themselves while in the 
major overseas theaters they were recorded under the stock numbers 
of the set components and included in parts (a) and (b). Thus in 
CONUS a separate computation was necessary. 

Requirements for newly developed items shown under part (e) 
were computed separately since they do not appear in past issue 
experience. The amount shown is the price of the initial issue 
requirements using the tabular allowances applied to the latest ap- 
proved Department of Army troop list. 

The amount shown in part (f) to support the Reserve training 
program was estimated by applying one half the average cost of main- 
taining a United States soldier under this project to “the number of 
reserve trainee-years programed and ratioed again between stock 
fund and nonstock fund. 

The quantity of $1.3 million in part (g) for local procurement is 
that required by CONUS armies for local. precurement of stock-fund 
type items where such items have been decentralized for local purchase. 

If you will now turn to page 264 I will explain the portion of the 
estimate pertaining to non-stock-fund items. 

Item (a) is lumber. The figures shown represent procurement as 
well as consumption. Lumber is not included within the stock fund 
because it is an item which is not stocked in our CONUS depot system 
It is procured on contract from the supplier using money from this 
appropriation and shipped directly to the requisitioning agency. 

Item (b) is bridging. Bridging components are excluded from the 
stock fund because of a complex problem in the procurement, funding, 
storage, issue, and accounting for bridging equipment. The subtotals 
shown here represent consumption. The figures shown in double 
brackets represent net procurement, the difference being stock draw- 
down of depot assets. 


BRIDGING MATERIAL 


Mr. Mituer. You do not include any bridging material. This 
omits such things as pontoons and that sort of material? 

Colonel Cocuran. They are not included in the stock fund. The 
common items such as rope, which might appear both in a bridging 
set and outside that bridging set, would be stock fund, but those that 
are peculiar to bridge sets are not included in the stock fund. 
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Mr. Mituier. What is the reason for that? Why would not pon- 
toons be in it as much as cranes? 

Colonel Cocuran. To explain that you must realize that a bridge 
itself is an extremely expensive and complicated set. We procure 
bridge sets as sets, or groups of components, with production and 
procurement appropriation money. Now, those sets are then brought 
to the depot. They may be disassembled and stored as components. 
If they were stored as components and were in the stock fund, then 
the stock fund would have to pick up those components. Now, when 
we issue a bridge we do not know what part of a set we are going to 
issue. A bridge company in the field has an allowance of a certain 
bridge which provides for so many feet of bridging. When he places 
bridging in place in the field he expends out of his set and puts the 
bridge in place. 

The organization then goes back to the depot and draws sufficient 
components to build his set back up to replace what he had in place 
onthe ground. As the action moves forward, the bridge that is in the 
ground is picked up. The tactical bridging is picked up and replaced 
by permanent bridging, and the tactic ‘al bridging i is then sent back to 
the depot. If he had to keep working this in and out of the stock fund 
with the reimbursements and bookkeeping necessary to manage that, 
it would be out of all proportion. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is a very good explanation. 

General Evans. The stock fund generally takes care of consumables. 

Mr. Miuuer. And you do not consider bridges material expendable. 

Colonel Cochran. No, sir. 

Item (c) is the estimated non-stock-fund procurement required to 
support the Reserve training program. It was estimated on the basis 
of a cost factor, as I have previously explained. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Why is the Reserve training program identified as a 
separate program instead of being considered a part of the Regular 
Army training program? 

Colonel Cocuran. Because it is not included in past issue experi- 
ence, and we have no means of including it in the experience, so for 
anything that is not included in past experience we generally try to 
spell it out as a separate item and explain the basis upon which it was 
estimated. 

Mr. Forp. On what criteria are you predicating your estimates? 
I am not referring only to this program but to all of these programs 
that we have been covering for the last day. I intended to ask that 
question several times. We might as well get it here and now. 

General Evans. If you will look at exhibit 4, it is explained under 
item 2. Reserve Forces trainees in active Army installations will 
average 50,000 in number during fiscal year 1957. Army nonreim- 
bursable supplies support will be ‘divided at the following rates: 

(a) 100 percent of Army active rates for supplies issued to, or 
used in direct support of, the individual trainee. 
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(6) Fifty percent of active Army rates for organizational equipment 
and training supplies. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are assuming in the fiscal year 1957 
the Army will have on active duty an average ‘of 50,000 trainees? 

Colonel Cocuran. That is correct. 

General Lawton. 100,000, each one doing 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. At one time you will have 50,000 on active duty. The 
total trained during the fiscal year will be 100,000? 

General Lawron. That is right, 50,000 man-years. 

Mr. Forp. Is the prospect such that you think you will meet that 
level? 

General Lawron. That is what we hope to meet. It is picking up 
all the time. It had to be an estimate of the number we could get. 

Mr. Forp. The committee certainly hopes that you can meet that. 
As of now, the prospects do not look as though you will. 

Mr. Sikes. Secretary Brucker informed some of us over the week- 
end that the number of enlistees is now up to about 20,000 and it is 
expected to take another jump when we get past this first half of the 
year and a good many youngsters who are now in school become avail- 
able. Word is getting around more generally about the program. I 
feel however, that the estimate of 50,000 is optimistic for the next 6- 
months’ period. 

You may proceed, Colonel Cochran. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ITEMS 


Colonel Cocuran. Items (d) and (e) are the procurement of devel- 
opmental items for service (user) test and engineering test respectively. 
In the service test area you will note an increase over the 3 fiscal years 
which indicates the increased efforts being made in this area. 

For example, one item which appears in both our engineering and 
service test lists this year and which usually produces a reaction of 
disbelief, is a rocket-propelled foxhole digger. It is merely a device 
weighing 3} pounds which can be carried by the soldier, and fired into 
the earth to provide him with a rapidly excavated foxhole. Included 
in the service test requirement are 16 items and in the engineering 
test requirement, 17 items. You will note that there is no money 
carried in this project for engineer test items in fiscal year 1955. 
This is due to the - that the area was transferred for budget and 
funding purposes from the R. and D. program to the M. ‘and O. 
program subsequent to fiscal year 1955. 

The last item in this portion is manuals under part (f). This sum 
of money is requested for contractual services in the preparation of 
manual manuscripts. These manuscripts later become the technical 
manuals used by personnel in the field in the operation and mainte- 
nance of the items of equipment covered by the manuals. 

On page 265 you will find the tabulation of the amounts of non- 
reimbursable support included in the estimate for other services. This 
support covers our cross-servicing agreements in Korea 
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The remainder of this page and the next page contain a brief ex- 
planation of how the estimate was computed. This I have already 
explained. And so, Mr. Chairman, unless the committee has any 
questions, this completes our presentation of this budget subproject. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us about the rocket-propelled foxhole digger. 


ROCKET-PROPELLED FOXHOLE DIGGER 


Colonel Cocuran. This, sir, is a rocket-propelled foxhole digger 
which uses a motor somewhat similar to the existing bazooka that we 
have in the Army. It comes packed in a lightweight cardboard con- 
tainer which is placed on the ground and the rocket inserted in the top 
and then it is fired directly into the ground and explodes upon impact. 
We hope it will provide under almost any reasonable conditions a 
suitable emplacement for use by an individual or a machinegun as a 
rapidly devised emplacement. ‘This is in the engineering phase now 
and we hope it will be developed to the point where it will weigh 
between 3 and 4 pounds. 

Mr. Mitier. You contemplate that in average soil that will make 
a big enough foxhole to take care of a crew-served weapon? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. I have a publication with some 
diagrams. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have pictures of one that has been used? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would doubt the advisability of issuing it to the 
individual soldier. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel, I want to commend you upon the completeness 
of your statement. It is quite informative and quite interesting. 
Any questions, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Ford. No. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is proper to state that this whole area we 
have been covering has been very well presented. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Evans. Mr. Chairman, we have one more witness: Colonel 
Boyd, of the Transportation Corps, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 


Fripay, Marcu 16, 1956. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQuipMENT AND OTHER TROOP SUPPLIES, 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


WorKLOAD Data AaNp Cost Factors 
A. Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 58 percent is for reimbursement 


to the Army stock fund and 42 percent for procurement of non-stock-fund items. 
Comparable obligations for the 3 fiscal years are as follows: 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

















1955 1956 | 1957 
Stock fund reimbursement ------- jipatidatabeusae Bab Win dea 0 0 $1, 500, 000 
Procurement of services and nonstock fund items--._......--- $798,994 | $1,718,000 | 1, 106, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 obligations reported after June 30, 1955 eae 1 271, 547 | 0 | 0 
ee EE ee eee 1,070, 541 | 1, 718,000 | 2, 606, 000 


1 Procurement obligations by Department of Air Force for which obligating documents were received 
after June 30, 1955. 


B. Stock fund items: Estimated stock fund reimbursement in the amount of 
$1.5 million, for which this subproject provides is for the initial issue of common 
tools to equip two TO&E maintenance units in overseas areas to provide depot 
maintenance of Army aircraft. This requirement is based on a detailed study 
resulting in lists of parts which have been priced by various technical services 
having logistical responsibility for the items. The bulk of the items will be pur- 
chased from the ordnance division, Army stock fund. 

C. Nonstock fund items: Procurement of nonstock fund items for the 3 fiscal 
years is as follows: 


| Procurement Procurement 







































































| 
| Procured during ; ; 
| On hand | “g..01 wa. >| requirenent, require nent, 
| Total | andon | fiscal year 1955 fiscal year 1956 | fiscal year 1957 
Item | require-| order, i, A as Palit ds 
ment | June 30, | | 
| 1954 Quan- ea | Quan- | aie | Quan-| 
tity Cost | tity | Cost tity Cost 
AIRCRAFT ACCESSORY | 
EQUIPMENT 
Floats: | | 
ree 165 59 | 42 | $148, 357 58 | $211, 700 7 $25, 550 
AOU bd binslasernsiclnd atone ates 43 | 29 0 0 8 | 14, 970 6 11, 250 
ek dbee ede aes 2 125 41! 66] 90,783 8| 11,289 10 | 14,100 
a ctttooes | 8) 72| 0 0 8| 9,000 0 0 
oa ee 413 201 108 239, 140 82 246, 950 23 50, 990 
Skis: 
Nd th dined de cbbidnoithons 43 21 17 oe a eR eS a 
adnate Tahal erkt nore | 11 0 |S ae eee f <a cpaies oa <|aneniee dls qdeeeyee 
| — | ——_—$___—___ | | —. — 
I ene ea 54 21 28 55, 893 0 0 0 0 
{— — = — — ————| —— j= —o = — = = —— 
Winterization kits: 
rr ee. Se i ee eat | 165 0 0 0 0 0 165 148, 500 
ME Ba rata aad e xed 30 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 39 66, 000 
Ss cenatatieeehictd-cpcsed 24 0} 0 0 0 0} 24] 120,000 
I as caciisae | 219 0} | 0 0 0| 219 | 334,500 
SPECIAL TOOLS AND GROUND w : 5 ; ‘| 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
| 
| | 
Attrition replacement. _.._.|_-.--- ‘etna’ 187,054 |_-.....| 324,000 |...__.- 540, 000 
Initial issue-__---- ‘ = sie a 1 498, 044 |_-_- 11,147,050 eee en | 180, 690 
NINES Sichrsdethrtixcincencd se pee TT) ae ee 0 
SS SE er, RT _....-| 775,698 |.....--|1, 471,050 |.......| 720, 600 
ie cia cadillac AI Tocca 1, 718, 000 |.....- 1,106, 000 





1 Includes a 1-time requirement for special maintenance equipment in addition to normal-issue require- 
ments. 
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Colonel Boyp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lt. Col. M. F. 
Boyd, representing the Transportation Corps. 

The portion of the budget we are defending for the Transportation 
Corps 1s project 2321, “Or ganizational equipment and other troop 
supplies.” For fiscal year 1957 we are requesting $2,606,000. This 
money will be used to provide using organizations with those items 
of mission equipment for which the Transport: ition Corps is assigned 
logistical responsibility. ‘The funds requested are to procure aircraft 
accessory items, such as skis, floats, winterization kits, special tools, 
and ground handling equipment. 

Of the total amount budgeted in this project, 58 percent is for reim- 
bursement to the Army stock fund and 42 percent for procurement of 
nonstock fund items. Comparable obligations for the 3 fiscal years 
are as shown on page 267 of the justific ations. 


NONSTOCK FUND ITEMS 


With your permission, I would like to discuss the nonstock fund 
items on page 268, subparagraph C; first, before I go into the stock 
fund items. 

Procurement of these nonstock fund items is primarily because they 
are purchased through the Air Force as a single source procurement 
item. I believe some of these items were discussed in some detail this 
morning by General Yount, the Chief of Transportation. The type 
of aircraft we are supporting with this type equipment at this time is 
the L-19, which is the Army's standard observation airplane, of 
which we have some 1,600 in the Army at the present time; and the 
Army’s L-20, the utility 5- and 6-place aircraft of the Army; and the 
2 reconnaissance type helicopters, the H-13 produced by Bell, and 
the H-23, the Hiller helicopter produced in California. In view of 
the we ight limitations and the newness of using this equipment, those 
are the ‘only ones we have been able to standardize and produce this 
special equipment for. 


FLOATS 


Under item C is listed floats for the L-19, L-20, H-13, and H-23, 
and in the first column is shown the total peacetime requirements. 
Those peacetime requirements were arrived at by canvassing the vari- 
ous commanders in those areas where the operation is subjected mostly 
to over-water flights. The density of the aircraft for over-water 
operation usually has amounted to 10 or 12 percent of our total fleet 
of this type aircraft. Consequently, we have pr ocured 1 in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 percent of that type item over the 3 years. This par- 
ticular year we are completing our peacetime requirement and asking 
$50,900 in the right-hand column on page 268 for floats. 


SKIS 


On the next page the first item we have, which is a special item, 
is skis. These are used in extremely cold climates in areas where we 
have zero-degree weather or 5 inches of snow over a per iod of 5 to 10 
days: or longer. We have perfected skis for L-19’s which do not 
show here because they were not projected at the time these justifica- 
tions were prepared, for the L—20’s and the U-1A’s. The U-1A is the 
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new transport of 114-ton capacity. This is an item we are buying 
for our peacetime force. 


SPECIAL TOOLS AND GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The last item on page 269 is special tools and ground handling equip- 
ment. These special tools are tools other than common items. In 
other words, take a simple item like a tow bar, in the Army we have 
5 or 6 types of tow bars developed by the various companies who 
manufacture the different aircraft. We have listed in the budget 
$720,600 for special tools and ground handling equipment, and on 
page 270 are more detailed item lists of special ‘tools peculiar to air- 
craft and ground handling equipment required for handling and mov- 
ing of aircraft on airstrips and in hangars. 


ATTRITION REPLACEMENT 


The first item, the “Attrition replacement,” runs from 1 to 25 per- 
cent attrition each year. In your small hand tools we have 15 to 
20 percent attrition replacement experience due to loss and misplace- 
ment. In the larger tools it is 1 percent or none. It averages 9 
percent. On that ‘basis we have figured attrition of 9 percent in our 
inventories. All these items are not purchased with M. and O. funds. 
Some are purchased and delivered with the aircraft with P. and P. 
funds. We are requesting a total of $1,106,000 in fiscal year 1957 for 
these items. 

STOCK FUND REIMBURSEMENT 


Now if we may go back to page 267, the first item listed is the 
stock fund reimbursement of $1,500,000 for fiscal year 1957. In 
General Yount’s presentation this morning when he went into the 
details of the various responsibilities that would be required from 
the Army in depot maintenance and supply of aircraft parts, he in- 
dicated we were activating supply and maintenance battalions in 
overseas areas. We will maintain 1 battalion in Europe and 1 in 
the Far East. The makeup of this battalion has been more or less 
by taking comparable Air Force units, Ordnance units, Signal Corps 
and Engineer units and extracting the skills required up to the fourth 
echelon. These T. O. and E.’s will be equipped with the funds 
shown in this budget and they will be mostly for ordnance items in 
fiscal year 1957. 

That completes the presentation I have on this part of the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Colonel. Any questions, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rutey. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford? 


VARIANCES IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Boyd, there seems to be a rather substantial dif- 
ference between what you now say you will obligate in fiscal year 
1956 and what was forecast at the time of the hearings last year. 
Last year it was estimated the total direct obligations would be 
$440,000, and today the figure is $1,718,000. Can you explain that? 

Colonel Boyp. That is due to a change in planned assignment of 
aircraft: the fact the winterization kits were not developed for pro- 
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curement until fiscal year 1957; the change in special tools and 
ground handling equipment; procurement of tools for the mainte- 
nance tool sets mentioned in exhibit 1, and to procure special mainte- 
nance equipment such as mobile cranes and similar items necessary 
to maintain planes and helicopters under field conditions, which we 
slipped up on last year in making our estimate. This will allow 
T. O. and E. units to match their personnel skills in accordance with 
equipment required under field conditions. Some are nonstandard 
items but are necessary in order to operate the larger helicopters. 

Mr. Forp. You were able to convince General Lawton’s office that 
you needed that money ? 

Colonel Boyp. He was kind enough to agree with us, yes. 

General O’New. I might say we are learning all the time in this 
field. Frankly we do not have the background of experience we would 
like in this field. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. 


Fripay, Marcu 16, 1956. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATION 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE ARMY COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD V. O’NEILL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. CHARLES S. HAYS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
LOGISTICS 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, will you present the witness for the 
next item, please ? 

General Lawton. The next program is 2400, “Procurement opera- 
tions.” The principal witness will be General Westphalinger. 

Mr. Stxrs. General Westphalinger, will you go ahead, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WestpHatincer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget pro- 
gram 2400 provides for three important elements: Cataloging, Stand- 
ardization, and the Operation of Procurement Offices. Each element 
is directed toward a more efficient and economical procurement and 
supply program within the Army. 


CATALOGING (2411) 


The Department of the Army’s participation in Federal cataloging 
and standardization programs is governed by Public Law 436, 82d 
Congress. 

The objective of the cataloging program is to develop a single uni- 
form identification and stock number for each item of supply in the 
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military supply system and to use these data in all supply operations 
within and between the military departments and other Government 
agencies. This program, when completed, will provide a common 
supply language which will result in a more economical system of 
supply management. Cataloging consists of two phases. The first 
is the identification of all Army supply items in terms of Federal 
catalog data. The second is the publication and maintenance of these 
data in Army supply manuals which are reference documents required 
in supply operations. 


STANDARDIZATION (2412) 


The second element of the program, is directed toward the accom- 
plishment of the Department of Defense standardization program by, 
(1) adoption of the minimum number of sizes, kinds, or types of items 
essential to military operations; (2) attainment of maximum inter- 
changeability of component parts; (3) elimination of overlapping and 
duplicating specifications. 

These goals are achieved through the preparation and review of 
Military and Federal specifications, standards, and qualified products 
lists. Standardization studies developed jointly with the other mili- 
tary departments, Ranircien Seite Cemestieis (A-B-C) and NATO 
groups, also contribute to overall standardization objectives, 


TECHNICAL SERVICES PROCUREMENT OFFICES (2421) 


The third element of this budget program is the worldwide opera- 
tion of procurement offices. These offices carry out the actual pro- 
curement work of the Army during war or peace and are a vital link 
between the Army and private industry. They also perform pro- 
curement functions for the Navy and Air Force under single-service 

rocurment agreements and for other agencies of the Government. 
innceenessacty in the sense in which we are discussing it today, includes 
contract execution (purchasing), contract administration, and pro- 
curement acceptance inspection. 

One of the special activities performed by the procurement offices, 
in which all of us are interested, is the advice and assistance rendered 
to small business. The Army feels that it is doing a good job in 
carrying out the desires of the Congress in this area. Other im- 
portant activities besides small business which I will cover later in 
my detailed discussion under subproject 2421 are “Labor surplus 
areas” and “Disaster areas.” The Army has directed special pro- 
curement emphasis on these special activities. 

During the past 12 months, a series of procurement conferences were 
conducted for the Army’s contracting officers by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Logistics. Over a thousand persons attended the 
meetings in 10 major cities. The primary purpose of the meetings 
was to interpret procurement directives, to furnish current procure- 
ment policies, and through this personal contact, to knit procurement 
personnel more closely together. At these meetings, the special activi- 
ties, small business, disaster and labor surplus areas, previously men- 
tioned were stressed. The importance of field personnel as members 
of the Army’s procurement team was also emphasized. It is felt that 
these conferences have been most beneficial. 
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“Installation support” which provides for transportation, utilities, 
communication, and other services is statistically shown on page 281 
as a part of this budget program. The actual fund requirement, 
however, is included as a part of budget programs 3800 and 3900, 
which will be presented to you at a later date. 

The total funds requested for these 3 subprojects is $114.8 million. 
This is approximately $4.8 million less than the funds required in 
fiscal year 1956 and a decrease of $8.7 million below actual obligations 
in fiscal year 1955. 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you insert at this point in the record an obligation 
statement for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 and the obligations for 
fiscal year 1955 through December 31, 1955? 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—2400 PROocUREMENT OPERATIONS 
, 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


























Actual, Estimate, ” | Estimate, 
No. Project | fiscal year | fiscal year | fo ae fiscal year 
1955 | — an 1957 
---- Seale —— | ————_—__— 
2411 | Cataloging (except medical)... ..........| $16, 167, 345 | ay. 932 000 | $9, 635, 538 $20, 900. 000 
2412 | Standardization (except medical) ------ 7, 194, 926 | 797, 000 8, 557, 797 7. 797. 000 
Subtotal project 2410. | 23, 362, | 25, 729, 000, } 13, 198, 335 28, 697, 000 
2421 | Technical service procurement offices 4 
PRRNNG TIBET) sce donc snmn-setanna ; 100, 159, 778 | 93. 859,000 | 48, 691, 426 | 86, 103 000 
Total program 2400 (except in- | | 
stallation support) ..........-.-.- | 123,522 049 | 119,588. 000 | 61,884,761 | 114, 800,000 
2490 | Installation support services_._..-..----| 3. 895, 688 3, 616, 000 | 3, 957, 513 3. 500, 000 
a as ies pitpeigelintiental 
President’s budget- - --. a ‘ 127, 417, 737 123. 204, 000 | 65,842,274 118. 300, 000 


Notet.—The oblications throuch Dee. 31, shown above exclude deutschemarks and ine!nde reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemarks and exelude reimbursements, 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 








| | 
| 
| 











| 
Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year ae = fiscal year 
1955 | 1956 - 957 
Prermerpnginer loosen 

WE ci wadbuncetideauncs senncadeacucece! SEal, CA. t47 1 Olan ae Gee $65, 842, 274 $118. 200, 000 
I chee 257. 354 OO Gl bats. is 2, 096, 000 
I 65 ot dn daa cctdecanttuadiandpannndtanes foneze~tnne-252 OE, OD i edicts 
vee denwcegheseeeentinndcesek 127, 675, 091 ke 124, 274, 000 67, 132, 209 120, 396, 000 


Mr. Srxes. General, I believe you show on page 281 of the justifi- 
cations $118,300,000. Now you say $114,800,000. The $3,500,000 will 
be presented at a later time? 

yeneral WESTPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Now do you want to give us subproject 2411? 

General WerstrpHaLincer. Yes; I shall now discuss each of the 
subprojects in detail. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead. 


Caratocine (Excepr Mepicat) 


General WesrpHaincer. Budget subproject 2411, “Cataloging,” 
provides for the Army’s participation in the Federal Cataloging Pro- 
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gram under Public Law 436 (82d Cong.). Funds obligated in fiscal 
year 1955 amounted to $16,167,345. A total of $17,932,000 is cur- 
rently available to carry out this program in fiscal year 1956. Funds 
in the amount of $20,900,000 are requested for fiscal year 1957. 

Cataloging in the Army is divided into two major activities. The 
first is the development of Federal catalog data for all Army supply 
items. The Army’s participation in this activity is controlled by an 
item identification schedule approved by the Department of Defense. 

The second activity is the publication and maintenance of Army 
supply manuals. These are the reference documents required in 
supply operations. The conversion from Army catalog data to the 
use of Federal catalog data is controlled by the Army conversion 
schedule as approved by the Department of Defense. This schedule 
requires this activity to function at an accelerated rate. Prompt and 
complete dissemination of these data is required to insure continuing 
supnly operations during and following conversion. 

The basic workload units for both phases of the program are the 
number of items of supply in the Army supply system. The Army 
identified 194,434 items and converted 225,951 items in fiscal year 1955. 
During fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that 250,000 items will be 
identified and 248,000 converted. The production forecast for fiscal 
year 1957 is that the remaining items will be identified, and 288,000 
items converted. 

Identification of the Army’s items of supply under this program 
was 85 percent completed as of December 31, 1955. The conversion 
to exclusive utilization of these data in all supply operations was 48 
percent completed as of December 31, 1955. Progressive conversion 
to exclusive use of these data will continue and it is estimated that 
94 percent of all Army items will be converted by the end of fiscal 
year 1957. 

I have several charts I will be glad to put in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, if you will. 

(The charts referred to are shown on pages 775-777.) 

General WestpHALInGER. The funds requested for this program are 
intended for: 

(a) Completion of the identification of all items presently in the 
Army supply system. 

(6) Identification of an estimated 150.000 additional new items 
expected to enter the Army supply system during fiscal year 1957. 

(c) Preparation and publication of item identifications in Army 
supply manuals. 

(d) The Army’s share of the estimated cost of operating the cen- 
tralized cataloging group attached to the Office, Assistant Secretary 
for Defense for Supply and Logistics, the Army’s share of which is 
$800,000. 

I would also like to submit for the record a statement on the status 
of the Army catalog program. 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to receive it. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Status oF ARMY CATALOG PROGRAM 


The Army’s recognition of the need for uniform cataloging resulted from inade- 
quacies of existing systems which were exposed during World Wars I and II 
by accelerated procurement activities. Several local cataloging systems within 
the seven Army technical services were employed to control assets in their supply 
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systems. The Army engaged a firm of industrial consultants to make compre- 
hensive study of Army cataloging operations and make recommedations for 
improvement. Their report, completed in August 1944, recommended a single 
system of item identification within the Army. The Army participated when 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board in July 1947 established a cataloging agency 
“to make a continuing study of all operations within the field of cataloging and 
to implement the establishment of a joint Army-Navy cataloging system.” This 
project was replaced by the organization established under Public Law 436, 82d 
Congress. This act requires semiannual reports te the Congress showing prog- 
ress in cataloging as well as standardization. 

Since the passage of Public Law 436, 82d Congress, the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations has carefully evalu- 
ated the progress of the Federal cataloging program. During the period Janu- 
ary 14, 1954, through February 2, 1954, extensive hearings were held by this 
committee. A summary of the status of the program and a number of conclu- 
sions and recommendations are contained in the eighth intermediate report (Un- 
ion Calendar No. 436, H. Rept. No. 1216) of that committee which was submitted 
on February 22, 1954. The principal recommendations were: 

(a) That the deadline for completion of the identification phase be advanced 
by possibly as much as 12 months. 

(bo) That the target date for complete conversion of military supply system to 
use of Federal catalog data be advanced considerably. 

(c) In view of the high priority given this program, sufficient money should be 
assured the various military departments for funding this program. 

The Army has made every effort to comply with these recommendations. 
Specifically, these are the results: 

(a) A coordinated schedule, for completion of the identification phase by Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, was issued by the Department of Defense on April 21, 1954, 
and placed in force by the Department of the Army on April 2, 1954. The 
Army is abreast of this schedule and presently foresees no difficulty in meeting 
the completion date. 

(bv) In June 1954 the Department of Defense approved the Army’s proposed 
schedule for conversion, The target date for completion of conversion in the 
Army is October 31, 1957. The Army is ahead of this schedule on a by-item 
basis. 

Except for additional funds required for printing new publications reflecting 
Federal catalog data, the Army has not requested specific appropriations to 
effect conversion. These costs are being absorbed in the normal operating of 
storage and distribution. The Army’s by-item concept of conversion and the 
fact that conversion is being accomplished progressively, in small increments, 
makes this economy possible. Chart 1 shows the Army’s schedule and accom- 
plishments in conversion. 

The following tabulation (see chart 2) shows the past and present status 
of the Army’s participation in the Federal Cataloging Program: 


Items identi- 


fied and Items con- 


| 
Number of 








items refined verted 
July 1, 1952_.--- : pela hae 11, 500, 000 0 0 
July 1, 1953_...-- a : haision ‘ “ 1, 266, 511 153, 334 1, 404 
July 1, 1064. ....-.--. ie on . 1, 116, 559 486, 046 90, 303 
Mar. 1, 1955...-.- a fe * : nae ; 1, 002, 357 646, 012 237, 680 
Dec. 31, 1955__- abou ae <a abel : 949, 147 796, 116 453, 197 
Jan.31, 1956. ... . ’ sclaeediietimcdtalvaesipdea j ; ts 939, 290 808, 559 474, 817 


1 Estimated. 


During the period indicated above, the Army added approximately 351,000 
items to its supply system of which 74,000 items were added between March 1, 
1955, and January 31, 1956. This represents additional workload which, when 
added to the intial estimate of the items of supply in July 1952, represents 
a total workload of 1,851,000. 

The net reduction of items which occurred during this period results from 
elimination of duplicate items, reduction of number of types, obsolescence, 
exhaustion of stocks, and from items being determined to be “items of production” 
rather than “items of supply.” 
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Independent of the Federal Cataloging Program but compatible therewith, the 
Army initiated an extensive program designed to provide uniform and up-to- 
date catalogs for supply operations. The Korean conflict necessitated accelera- 
tion of the production of supply catalogs required for military supply operations 
and for maintenance of equipment issued to troops. Chart 3 shows the fore- 
east of Army requirements for supply manuals and accomplishments in meeting 
these requirements. 

The Army’s budget subproject 2411 includes funds required for all cataloging 
needs: identification of new items entering the system, production of supply 
manuals required for supply distribution and maintenance operations, as well 
as participation in the Federal Cataloging Program. This program provides 
for the first time a common language in supply operations which can be processed 
by tranceivers and electronic data processing machines, thereby simplifying and 
expediting military supply operations. The improvement of the efficiency of 
supply management through the use of a single, uniform supply language is recog- 
nized. Huwever, the savings in dollars to be realized are not readily estimated 
or measured. There will be improved performance and savings at each step 
of operations required in the logistics support of a modern Army. 
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Mr. Srxes. Any questions, Mr. Riley, on cataloging ¢ 
Mr. Rizey. No questions. 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


Mr. Forp. Have you been able to keep pace with the targets you 
set a year ago on this cataloging program ¢ 

General WesreHaLincer. We are ahead of the Department of 
Defense schedule and we are accelerating our program to complete it 
ahead of time. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the targets that you told us you were 
aiming for a year ago 

General WestrHatincer. We are improving upon those. 

Mr. Forp. You have improved upon ? 

General WresTrpHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Was that based on a desire on your part to expedite 
it or was it a directed expediting ? 

General WesTrHALINGER. Let me say last year we were ahead of 
schedule, we want to keep ahead of schedule, and we are directed 
to expedite it and are in favor of that. 

Mr. Forp. Is that because you feel it will generate results? 

General WesrrHaLincer. That is because we feel it will generate 
results that is correct. We are sort of like the man having his house 
remodeled. We have part of it finished over here and part of it 
open and are moving from one section to another and we want to 
get into the remodeled house and finish the job as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Forp. Could you do a faster job if you had more money ? 

General WestPHALINGER. I will ask Colonel Hays to answer that. 

Colonel Hays. The identification schedule, we could not. We are 
bound to the Navy and the Air Force joint schedule. In the Army 
conversion schedule I do not believe we could go faster. No, sir, 
we could not go faster if we had more money. 

General Westrnatncer. I think it is a question of hiring skilled 
personnel or hiring people and training them, and the period left 
to train them is so short we could not spend the money faster. 

Mr. Forp. This is the most economical tempo at which you could 
operate ? 

General Wespuatincer. That is right. I think to attempt to go 
faster at this time would be uneconomical. 

Mr. Sixes. We will proceed to subproject 2412, “Standardization.” 





STANDARDIZATION (Excerr Mepicar) 


General WestrHatincer. Budget subproject 2412, “Standardiza- 
tion,” provides for the Army’s participation in the Department of 
Defense Standardization Program under Public Law 436, 82d Con- 
gress. Funds obligated in fiscal year 1955 amounted to $7,194,926. 
A total of $7,797,000 is currently available to carry out this program 
in fiscal year 1956. Funds in the amount of $7,797,000 are requested 
for fiscal year 1957. The Department of Defense Standardization Pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 increases the Army’s 
workload previously estimated at the time this budget was submitted. 
For fiscal year 1956 the Army is reprograming funds to meet the dollar 
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deficit due to this added workload. Funds in the fiscal 1957 budget 
requested for fiscal year 1957 will provide for developing the required 
procurement documents but will not provide for expanding the pro- 
gram as directed by the Department of Defense. To provide funds 
for the accomplishment of the entire program will require the cur- 
tailment or deferment of funds budgeted for other activities. 

The Army Standardization Program is under the control of the 
Department of Defense, and consists of two phases; a currently con- 
tinuing phase under direct supervision of Department of Defense, 
and a new phase under which the military departments progressively 
take over the management responsibility for standardization by Fed- 
eral Supply Classification, FSC, classes. Under this new phase, the 
Army will eventually have primary management responsibility for 
about 240 of a total of 534 of these classes and will participate in the 
management of at least 260 additional classes which are assigned to 
the other 2 military departments. During fiscal year 1957, workload 
generated under the new phase will amount to about 50 percent of 
the total workload. 

Standardization funds provide an approach to the solution of two 
basic problems: 

1. How to provide a basis for procurement of material which will 
assure receipt of items capable of adequate performance and of 
uniform quality, while afendinn prospective suppliers a fair basis 
for competitive bidding. ‘The : approach here is to develop specifica- 
tions and purchase descriptions to be used in procurement. With- 
out these documents, orderly procurement and meeting of the minds 
of Government and supplier would be difficult, if not impossible. 

2. How to reduce to a minimum the number of sizes, kinds, or types 
of generally similar items and to accomplish the maximum inter- 
changeability of components and repair parts, so that supply opera- 
tions will have the least practicable burden of items and that main- 
tenance of equipment may be facilitated. The oe here is re- 
view of all items in selected commodity areas; analysis of these 
items to determine the minimum number of sizes, kinds, or types 
which will satisfy requirements, and the maximum degree of inter- 
changeability of components and repair parts; preparation and pub- 
lication of standards to furnish guidance to both Government and 
contractor designers of equipment. Without these standardization 
controls on equipment procured, the supply system becomes burdened 
with a variety of items, and maintenance becomes most difficult. 

In the interest of mutual defense and to facilitate logistic sup- 
port of combined operations, the Army also participates in standard- 
ization programs with armies of friendly nations, such as Canada, 
United Kingdom, and NATO. 

In fiscal year 1955, the Army prepared 7,150 specifications, stand- 
ards, and purchase descriptions, as opposed to an estimate of 7,000. 
The forecast for fiscal year 1956 is approximately 8,100. In fiscal 
year 1957 the number of documents prepared is expected to increase 
to about 8,300 to reflect actions in the Federal supply classifica‘ ion 
classes brought under Army management. 
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WORKLOAD 


I have a workload table; which I will be glad to add for the record. 
Mr. Sixes. Place it in the record, please. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 







Subproject 2412, standardization— Workload 


a : | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Work elements 1955 1956 1957 





























Military and Federal specifications prepared (including | 


amendments and revisions) : 1, 570 1, 720 1, 740 
Military and Federal specifications reviewed _. - __-- ios eccctark A 4, 351 | 4, 200 4, 160 
Purchase descriptions prepared _ - i coisa ' 4,950 | 5, 571 5, 630 
Military standards prepared or revised ‘ 630 | 880 960 
Military standards reviewed_- PRCE Ss theese  weeuss eas 1, 601 | 2, 120 2,140 
Qualified products lists _- - , bi heen ells 192 | 195 195 j 
A-B-C and NATO standards. --- psd Ae bideaiw'anancd 98 | 113 110 ‘ 
Standardization studies, participation.. ...............---.--- 167 | 240 | 220 

| 














Service tentative and U. S. Army fae 1, 410 21 0 
Military ; ae 5, 676 6, 262 6, 196 
Federal___- vba. ew 2, 456 | 1 2, 900 | 763 

Total jeeet ta ‘ ‘ 959 
Military standards_-__..-.-.-- 5 -qadenoeeaewhenersal 1, 098 1, 333 











1 Estimated. 


Note.—Approximately 25 percent of the total military and Federal specifications must be revised, 
amended, or replaced each year. 


DEFINITION OF STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. For the purpose of the record, I think you should at 

this time define standardization. You can do that for the record. 
General WesreuauinGer. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 









The standardization program is concerned with standardization of material, 
components, equipment and processes with respect to items and services, as 
well as standardization of engineering practices and procedures essential to 
design, procurement, production, inspection, application, preservation and 
preparation for delivery of items of military supply. 

The purposes of standardization are to improve the efficiency and effective- 
ness of logistical support, and operational readiness of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force; and to conserve money, manpower, time, production facili- 
ties and natural resources. 

These purposes will be realized by accomplishment of the following objec- 
tives: 

1. Adoption of the minimum number of sizes, kinds or types of items and ‘ 
services essential to military operations. 

2. Achievement of the optimum degree of interchangeability of the compo- 
nent parts used in these items. 

3. Development of standard terminology, codes and drawing practices to 
achieve common understanding and clear interpretation of the description of 
items and practices. 

4. Preparation of engineering and purchase documents to insure the design, 
purchase and delivery of standard items. 

5. Providing the military with the most reliable equipment possible by the 
adoption of material which has been evaluated in accordance with established 
Government specifications and standards. 
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ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Stxes. I notice in your statement, the following : 


Funds in the fiscal year 1957 budget requested for fiscal year 1957 will pro- 
vide for developing the required procurement documents but will not provide 
for expanding the program as directed by the Department of Defense. To pro- 
vide funds for the accomplishment of the entire program will require the cur- 
tailment or deferment of funds budgeted for other activities. 

I believe, General, that requires a more complete explanation and 
I would like for you to give the story in detail at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Department of Defense on January 25, 1956, directed the expansion of 
the Army’s workload by providing for the establishment of departmental (Army, 
Navy, and Air Force) managership of commodity areas by Federal supply classi- 
fication classes. Previously, the military departments concentrated on only 
those items or commodity areas of particular interest to the departments. 

This required: 

(a) The establishment of an office within each technical service to manage 
the portion of the program assigned to the Technical Service. 

(b) The augmentation of staff at working level to accomplish standardiza- 
tion studies and detailed plans by commodity areas. Implementation of these 
detailed plans will require production of specifications and standards at a 
greater rate than has been required in recent fiscal years. 

Translation of this additional workload is estimated to require an increase 
of $3,700,000 and about 500 personnel for fiscal year 1957. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DOCUMENTS REQUIRED 


Mr. Srxes. On page 3 you say: 


In fiscal year 1957, the Army prepared 7,150 specifications, standards and 
purchase descriptions, as opposed to an estimate of 7,000. The forecast for fiscal 
year 1956 is approximately 8,100. In fiscal year 1957, the number of documents 
prepared is expected to increase to about 8,300. 

Now, could that be interpreted as meaning that you are requiring 
more paperwork and more detail as a result of standardization than 
you would have without the standardization program ? 

General WestTPHALINGER. This increase is not an indication of more 
detail and more paperwork. It represents our best forecast of the 
number of documents which will be required to accomplish procure- 
ment and to furnish standardization guidance to designers. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Forp. The chairman has asked you to submit a statement to 
acainy this additional burden that has been imposed on you. Do I 

ather that this burden was imposed subsequent to the approval of the 

rmy budget as a whole? 

General WrestPpHALINGER. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At the time the burden was imposed, you got no addi- 
tional obligation authority, as far as the program was concerned ? 

General WestPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I know you will put in the amplification, which was re- 
quested by the chairman, the amount of additional funds and per- 
sonnel required ? 


75295—56——_50 
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General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir, that is right; we will do that. 
(Nore.—See p. 781 for amplification requested.) 


Mr. Forp. Could you, just offhand, give that to us? Do you know 
the answer without working it out ? 

General WresteHALINGER. Colonel Hays. 

Colonel Hays. I am Col. Charles Hays. We estimate, Mr. Ford, 
that if we are required to do what was directed by the Department 
of Defense for both the fiscal year 1956 and 1957, that we would re- 
quire an increase of about 50 percent of the funds currently asked 
for, for the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Which w aoe be about $3,750,000 ? 

Colonel Hays. We figure about $3.7 i eatin, 

In part, sir, the reason the Department of Defense is putting pres- 
sure on this is to try to use the Federal cataloging classification system 
that has been developed jointly by the Departments in this area of 
management of our supply operations in the standardization area. 
There are many possible areas where the Federal classification system 
can be used and this is one of them. As you are aware, we are under 
guidance, and you might say some pressure from Congress to use this 
system in our supply ‘operations as quickly as ossible. 

Mr. Forp. If you get the job done that the Department of Defense 
has directed you to do, how far along will you be at the end of fiscal 
year 1956? 

Colonel Hays. If we can do what we have been directed to do, by 
the end of fiscal year 1957, the Army will have completed managership 
control as directed for 80 of the 240 classes which were assigned to it. 
The remaining 160 classes will be programed over subsequent fiscal 
years, but as to how many that will be, we do not know yet. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


TECHNICAL Service ProcuREMENT Orrice (Excerr Mepicat) 


Mr. Sixes. All right, General Westphalinger, let, jus take up sub- 
project 2421, “Technical Service procurement offices.” 

General Westpiatincer. In this subproject 2421, Procurement Of- 
fices, the funds available for fiscal year 1956, $93.9 million represent a 
decrease of $6.3 million or 6 percent of funds actually obligated in 
fiscal year 1955. The total dollar workload, that is, purchasing, con- 
tract administration, and inspection, during this same period declined 
only 2.2 percent. Funds requested for fiscal year 1957, $86.1 million, 
reflect a further reduction of $7.8 million or 8 percent below fiscal year 
1956. 

As opposed to this, the total dollar workload will decrease only 
approximately 4.3 percent. 

In other words, over a 3-year period, the funds required under this 
subproject have decreased 14 percent, whereas the total dollar work- 
load has declined only 6.5 percent, as shown on page 288 of the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. That would indicate a constantly increasing degree of 
efficiency in the operation, would it not, General ? 

General WestpHALINGER. Yes, sir, that i is true. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General WestPHALINGER. These offices are responsible for the cen- 
tral procurement of supplies, equipment, and services to support cur- 
rent and mobilization requirements of the Army and its customers, 
Although this responsibility covers many activities, we have combined 
them into three major areas, namely: 

1. Purchasing, which covers the scope of activities from receipt and 
analysis of procurement requests through the making of a proper 
award of contract. 

2. Contract administration, which starts immediately after a con- 
tract has been placed, and ends only when the contract is finally 
settled. This encompasses such actions as revising or amending con- 
tracts, compiling sak issuing engineering change orders, and process- 
ing payments to contractors. 

3. Inspection, This is performed incident to the acceptance of sup- 
plies or services to determine whether they conform to contract re- 
quirements, including applicable drawings, specifications, and 
purchase descriptions. Inspection may be performed at any place or 
time, including the period of manufacture. The amount and kind of 
inspection depends upon the oe of the item or characteristics 
thereof and the past quality history of contractors. Commercial 
type items, purchased off the shelf, normally are checked only for 
count, condition, and identity, while items which are potentially dan- 
gerous or which vitally affect military missions receive a more search- 
ing inspection before acceptance. 

In accomplishing the Army’s diverse procurement program, pro- 
curement offices adininister the procurement of materiel from simple 
items of food to the more complex items of atomic weapons. In so 
doing, they also administer procurement resulting from the follow- 
ing programs: 

LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


The objective of the Labor Surplus Area Program is to place con- 
tracts in areas of substantial labor surplus classified as such by the De- 
partment of Labor or which are individually certified as such areas by a 
local State employment service office. The Army’s policy is to insure 
that firms in labor surplus areas, which are on appropriate bidders’ 
lists, are given the opportunity to submit bids or proposals on pro- 
curement: for which they are qualified. In furtherance of this, the 
Army employs a procurement method known as set-asides. Under 
this method, a portion of the procurement order, if the value of such 
order is $25,000 or more, is withheld from general solicitation, and is 
reserved for negotiation exclusively with firms located in labor sur- 
plus areas for performance substantially in those areas. 

Public Law 157, 84th Congress, prohibits the use of appropriated 
funds for the payment of price differentials on contracts made for the 
purpose of relieving economic dislocations. Firms participating in 
set-aside procurement actions can do so only if they are competitive 
and willing to accept contracts at prices paid under normal procure- 
ment methods. 

The amount of military supply contracts placed in labor-surplus 
areas and industries by the Army during the period July 1, 1955, 
through December 31, 1955, amounted to $78,350,967. During that 
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same period in 1954, $196,214,166 was placed in these areas. This 
decrease is attributable to the fact that the number of major areas 
classified in categories denoting significant unemployment problems 
dropped to the lowest point since the fall of 1953. As reported by 
the Department of Labor in November 1955, only 19 major areas were 
listed in the “substantial labor surplus” groupings in November, as 
compared with 26 in September 1955 and 48 in November 1954. 
Prominent among the areas transferred to ratings indicating im- 
proved employment conditions were such large centers as Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh (which moved out of the substantial labor 
surplus category) and Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, which changed to a grouping indicating job opportunities 
slightly in excess of job seekers. 

I have a table which we can submit for the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Labor surplus area procurement 


Fiscal year 1955: July 1,1954—July 1, 1955 
Total procurement ($25,000 or over) —---------.----------_ $4, 556, 803, 000 
Awards in labor-surplus areas ($25,000 or over) —_---_------- $510, 394, 000 
I ck Rs a a cas wrt een 11:2 

Fiscal year 1956: July 1—Dec. $1, 1955 
Total procurement ($25,000 or over) ceaediies enc estas aden $1, 205, 888, 000 
Awards in labor-surplus areas ($25,000 or over) —-.-_------- $78, 351, 000 
ST sees ci A eS ie hin hh debbie 6.5 


DEFINITION OF LABOR-SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Sr«es. I think at this point in the record you should give a 
definition of a labor-surplus area, so that we will know exactly what 
you mean, and I think you might clarify your statement to show what 
percentage of your procurement of materiel goes into these areas. 

Put that in the record. 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir; we can furnish that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEFINITION OF LABOR-SURPLUS AREA 


Definition: Labor-surplus areas are those (1) classified as such by the De- 
partment of Labor and set forth in a list entitled, “Areas of Substantial Labor 
Surplus,” issued by that Department in conjunction with its publication, Bi- 
monthly Summary of Labor Market Developments in Major Areas, and (2) areas 
which are not classified by the Department of Labor but which are individually 
certified as areas of substantial labor surplus by a local State employment 
service office at the request of any firm located in the areas, which is bidding for 
a procurement involving set-asides. 

The areas are classified into six major labor supply. groups which,are desig- 
nated by letters ranging from A to F, with group A reffecting the tightest labor 
supply and group F the greatest labor surplus. 

Areas classified in categories D, B. F are regarded as meeting the require- 
ments for designation as ‘‘areas of substantial labor surplus,” or “areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment” for the purposes of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 

A summary of the criteria used for each of the individual classification groups 
is listed below. 
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Group Labor supply-demand situation ment to total labor 
force (percent) 
A Current critical labor shortage; expected to continue at least through | Less than 1.5. 
next 4 months. 
B Job opportunities for local workers slightly in excess of job seekers; this | Less than 1.5-2.9. 
situation expected to continue over next 4 months. 
Oo Job seekers slightly in excess cf job openings; this situation expected to | Less than 3.0-5.9. 


continue over next 4 months. 

D Job seekers in excess of job openings: this situation expected to continue | Less than 6.0-8.9. 
over next 4 months. | 

E Job seekers considerable in excess of job openings; this situation ex- | Less than 9.0-11.9 
pected to continue over next 4 months. 

Job seekers substantially in excess of job openings; this situation ex- | 12.0 or more. 
pected to continue over next 4 months. 





Mr. Sixes. Proceed, General. 

General WesreHauincer. I believe my table shows that but not in 
percentage. We can quickly add that. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


General WrsreHALincer. Since my appearance before you last 
year, two new major policies pertaining to the Army’s Small-Business 
Program have been issued. These are based on policy directive of the 
Department of Defense. The first is a new concept and approach 
regarding subcontracting. Under this policy, prime contractors who 
receive a prime contract of a million dollars or more, are urged to 
adopt a Defense small-business subcontracting program comparable 
to the small-business program of the Army. In fostering this ap- 
proach, prime contractors are urged to appoint an official of the com- 
pany as a small-business liaison officer, who will act as the point of 
contact with the Army’s small-business representative. 

The second policy revises the approach to set-asides. Heretofore, 
this has required a joint determination between the Small Business 
Administration and the contracting officer. The main feature of the 
new policy provides for unilateral set-asides for small business by the 
contracting officer, when determined that such a set-aside is (1) in the 
interest of maintaining or mobilizing the Nation’s full production 
capacity, and (2) is in the interest of war or the national defense 
program. 

The technical service and industry procurement conferences which 
have been held throughout the United States by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Logistics have done a great deal toward convey- 
ing the policy and philosophy of the Army in behalf of assisting 
small-business firms. 

Currently, the Army’s small-business program shows a percentage 
increase over the fiscal year 1955 program. During fiscal year 1955 
the Army awarded to small business $1.9 billion or 36 percent of the 
total procurement awarded to all business. During the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year, awards to small business amounted to $665 million, 
or 40.4 percent. 

We have a chart here which we will offer for the record. 

“Mr. Sixes. Yes; I would like to have that in the record. 

a Forp. Is that an extension of the one on page 831 of last year’s 

record ? 
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General WrsTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Dollar awards to small business 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Ist 6 


ee year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year! months 
| 1953 1954 1955 | 7 zee 
1 





| 
Total dollar procurement awarded to all business firms__| $7,076,757 | $4,560,176 | $5,296,106 | $1, 647, 947 
Total dollars awar led to small business. __............- $2, 583, 484 | $1,600,472 | $1, 903, 963 $665, 261 
Percentage of total awards, awarde1 to small business_- 36. 5 35.1 36.0 40.4 
Total number of procurement actions to all business 


Na ce a a Re 1,353, 662 | 1,330,399 | 1, 561, 689 779, 561 
Total number of procurement actions awarded to 

OS ee eae eet 1,034,926 | 1,018,348 | 1,232,875 | 622, 327 
Percentage of total procurement actions awarded to 

small business.____- This hibecatnks coke babes aie 76.5 76.5 78.9 | 79.8 








DISASTER PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Based on on order issued by the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
August 1955, the Army initiated a disaster procurement program in 
designated areas in the New England States. A similar program was 
inaugurated on the west coast in December. The basic purpose of this 
program is to alleviate disaster conditions in the effected areas where 
possible. From August through December 31, the Army placed over 
$200 million in flood disaster areas. Since the designation of portions 
of the west coast as disaster areas, procurement in these areas has 
averaged about $1.4 million per day. 


EFFECT OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS ON ORDERLY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srxes. May I ask you this, to what extent if any are you limited 
by these programs, all of which are worthy programs and designed for 
a most valuable and prudent purpose, but to what extent if any 
are you so limited by them that they interfere with orderly pro- 
curement? 

General WestPpHALtInGeER. I am sorry, Mr. Sikes, I do not quite un- 
derstand your question. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. You have some procurement in disaster 
areas and some procurement in small business, and some procure- 
ment in labor surplus areas. 

Does that limit the effectiveness of the Army’s procurement pro- 

ams? 

O Tecacs! WEsTPHALINGER. No, I would not say that it does, Mr. 
Chairman. That is why I do not understand that it interferes with 
the orderly procurement. I think we handle it in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General WestrrHa.incer. In conclusion, the Army is expending 
every reasonable effort to further these three programs. In effecting 
them, as well as all of our procurement programs, the Army’s effort 
is continuously directed toward executing and administering them in 
as efficient and economical manner as possible. The funds requested 
in this subproject are predicated on this objective. 
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Mr. Sixes. Now, do you feel that it costs any more money to abide 
by the directives on procurement in disaster areas and procurement 
through small business, or procurement in labor surplus areas? 

General Westrnaincer. I think it might cost a small amount 
more. It isa little difficult to evaluate. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you have an estimate of the percentage of addi- 
tional cost? 

General O’Nemu. Mr. Chairman, the additional cost is only ad- 
ministrative, it is not in the cost of the item itself. 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Then it would be a very minor cost? 

General O’Nemu. Yes, it would be a very minor cost. We cannot 
yay a differential in any way in the items that we procure. It would 
oe in additional travel and additional advertising; it would be a very 
minor cost. 

General WestPpHALINGER. There is some added expense but it is of 
very small magnitude, probably a pretty negligible amount in the 
overall picture. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


SPACE AND PERSONNEL UTILIZATION BY PROCURING OFFICES 


Mr. Forp. I would like to have you insert in the record an extension 
of those charts appearing on pages 834 and 837 of the record last year. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The following tables indicate space and personnel utilization by procuring 
offices funded under subproject 2421. The space utilization table on page 834 
of the hearings on budget program 2400 for fiscal year 1956, included data 
relative to procuring offices in addition to those funded under subproject 2421. 
That information was based on a one-time study conducted in 1954, and is no 
longer applicable. Additional information relative to the “Army study” indi- 
eated in the table on page 837 of the fiscal year 1956 hearings also is not 
applicable. This “Army study” was conducted on a one-time basis during the 
years 1953 to 1955. 


Space utilization by procuring offices funded under subproject 2421 


{In square feet] 














‘ i |Government-|Government-| Total space 
Technical Service owned leased | utilized 

Ordnance: | 

31 December 1954............-.-. a a ia 525, 251 391, 397 916, 648 

Be SPOOE BUUN den vacw ck weswe cs ccweis wes dhe wl 468, 147 351, 073 819, 220 
Quartermaster: 

31 December 1954_..._.__-- ‘ catia j 223, 807 131, 368 355, 175 

ae epee Pb eb ; 314, 536 55, 474 370, 010 
Signal: 

31 December 1954_____.___- Se ae eae aaa 7 132, 979 32, 973 | 165, 952 

ee I 000 anti eek cad st 166, 649 35, 073 | 201, 722 
Chemical: | 

31 December 1954______-- —nieans sadeueedacwdnchents Lae 56, 236 54, 590 | 110, 826 

eT Cie cn cnds casa kthih dakinne de vgwetéewaeseel 53, 670 57, 356 111, 026 
Engineer: | 

31 December 1954_.__..-.- Eee dhe bios cgedd os aadeewen 48, 607 110, 445 159, 052 

ie al 47, 388 105, 828 153, 216 
Transportation: 

is cen he ptt Site edt cinenad dias a 3, 640 | 320 3, 960 

31 December 1955_._.._.-_-- A eka. ee aueeel 3,770 | 000 3, 770 
Grand totals: 

i ha ee on te a 990, 520 721, 093 1, 711, 613 

Ry Pe eee ‘a J j 1, 054, 160 604, 804 1, 658, 964 
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Procurement personnel funded under subproject 2421 





| 
} 


Actnal | Estimated 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 














1953 | 1954 1955 
Average man-years.--............} 27, 953 | 25, 022 17, 707 16, 072 15, 350 


i chiaienehiiercavnheeesi Lt babespesess 2,931 | 7,315 | 1, 635 722 


EFFECT OF SET-ASIDE PROGRAM ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. I have heard that this set-aside program is one for the dis- 
aster areas. However, timewise it handicaps procurement. Is that 
accurate or not?. 

General WesteHaLincer. Yes, Mr. Ford, I think it does slow it up 
a little bit. 

Mr. Forp. Any material amount? 

General WestrHa.incer. No, not any material amount, but it does 
slow it up some. 

Where we get into difficulty is when we have a protest on one of 
them. Inthe main, I do not think it slows it up too much. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will be in recess until 10 o’clock on Monday. 


Monpay, Marci 19, 1956. 


Suppe.iy DisTrRinuTION AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. R. T. EVANS, JR., STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVI- 
SION, DCSLOG 

COL. P. H. SCORDAS, CHIEF, MATERIAL MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
DCSLOG 

LT. COL. T. L. KERLEY, MATERIAL MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
DCSLOG 

MAJ. K. D. FOSTER, MATERIEL MAINTEANCE DIVISION, DCSLOG 

A. J. MILAN, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, DSCLOG 

R. O. THRING, MATERIEL MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DSCLOG 


Mr. Sixes. All right, General Lawton, what do you have this 
morning ? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to present this morn- 
ing, program 2500, on which I will ask General O’Neill to present the 
principal witness. 

General O’Neitxi. Mr. Chairman, the principal witness is Brig. Gen. 
Roy T. Evans, Jr., who is Chief of the Storage and Distribution Divi- 
sion, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Stxes. General Evans, are you ready to proceed ? 

General Evans. I am, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Evans. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, program 2500, “Supply 
distribution and maintenance” is comprised of six major functions. 
These are (1) depot operations; (2) supply control points; (3) army- 
wide maintenance (depot) ; (4) repair parts and materials; (5) post 
supply; and (6) field maintenance shops. We estimate that it will 
require $1,031,400,000 for the performance of these functions in fiscal 
year 1957. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to use the same 
method of presentation for this budget program as was used in last 
year’s hearing, that is, to review e each of these budget functions sepa- 
rately as to scope, planned operations, and fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1957, as compared with operations and obligations in the pre- 
ceeding 2 fiscal years. To illustrate the significant changes and com- 

arisons in the program estimate we have prepared a brochure show- 
ing graphically the program highlights, and I and the witnesses who 
follow will refer to the various exhibits in this booklet. 

Before presenting the individual project estimates, I would like to 
discuss briefly two points which have a bearing on the overall program 
estimate. These are (1) how does the estimate differ in structure and 
content from the budget presented last year; and (2) the circum- 
etances which cause direct obligation figures to progressively increase 
while overall program costs are diminishing. 


EXHIBIT 1 























Estimate 
Pro‘ect Actual, a ere 
or sub- Title fiscal year 
project 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
utilising siti a . a ecient unsiltllD cleiltteaien 
2511 | Depot operations (excluding medical). .........- | $356, 659, 502 | $323, 045,000 | $300, 000, 000 
2513 | Supply control points (excluding OTA nn --| 31, 202, 616 35, 952, 000 37, 000, 000 
2521 | Armywice maintenance (d apres as 152, 376, 234 | 226, 472, 000 260, 000, 000 
ay pel a OS Re eee eee 38, 389, 371 41, 375, 000 40, 000, 000 
2542 ost supp ‘ oaie samen cnieeeitaaciiene” 47, 233, 773 49, 634, 000 48, 475, 000 
2543 premate dseasi activities.......-....--- ; 6,076. 439 | 7, 429, 000 0 
2551 | Field maintenance shops- - ~-----------------| 112,726,546 | 307, 168,000 | 345, 925, 000 
Total, program 2500 nnnenciaie installation | - enue 
support) 744, 664,481 | 991,076,000 | 1,031, 400, 
2590 | Installation support ‘services...........---- _.| 1 104, 253, 773 | 1 101,945,000 | 1 107, 200, 000 
President’s budget. ---._-- ib bieiebe te cokea) an ane 1, 093, 021, 000 BE 138, 600, 000 


1 This amount is included in budget programs 3800 and 3900; these latter 2 programs are presented and 
justified individually in succeeding pages of the texts. 


REPAIR PARTS REQUIREMENTS 


The chart shown as exhibit 1 illustrates the two major changes in 
the budget structure. The first of these is a change in the methods of 
budgeting for repair parts requirements. With the capitalization of 
repair parts inventories into the stock fund, the fiscal year 1956 bud- 
get for these supply items has already been changed from one repre- 
senting dollar procurement to a dollar estimate ‘of issues from bulk 
inventories. With the extension of the stock fund to overseas depots, 
it became possible to distinguish dollar obligations for issues in sup- 
port of depot maintenance from obligations for issues to field and 
organizational maintenance activities. Therefore, in fiscal year 1956 
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funding and in this budget estimate for fiscal year 1957, the moneys 
required for repair-parts consumption are now included under the 
project which covers the maintenance functions in which these parts 
are used or consumed. 

Last year, the estimate for project 2531, “Repair parts and ma- 
terials” was the largest in this budget program. In fiscal year 1957, 
as you will note from exhibit 1, the major fund requirements shown 
for project 2521 and 2551 reflect the transfer to those projects of the 
estimate for repair-parts consumption. To the extent possible, com- 
parative transfers were made for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 so that 
the figures in each project are comparable for the 3-year period. 

The only item which remains in project 2531 is the estimate for 
procurement of aircraft repair parts. Since these parts are pur- 
chased and stored by the Air Force on behalf of the Army, they are 
not included in the Army stock fund. The budget for these aircraft 
parts, which is a net procurement estimate, has been retained in proj- 
ect 2531, because the method of computation and justification for this 
dollar requirement is entirely different from the consumption esti- 
mates used for other commodity groups. 


PROPERTY DISPOSAL ACTIVITY 


The second significant change has been the transfer to this budget 
program of the property disposal activity. This was effected at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1956, and obligations for this function in the 
current fiscal year are being recorded in project 2543. In fiscal year 
1957, however, the Department of Defense has proposed that the 
general provisions of the appropriation act be changed to permit the 
use of the proceeds from sales of surplus property for the perfor- 
mance of this function. Therefore, the fiscal year 1957 estimate of 
$9,082,000 in this budget project was reduced to zero. 

The estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1957 of $1,031,400,- 
000 represents an increase of 4 percent over the fiscal year 1956 estimate 
and 38 percent over the fiscal year 1955 actual obligations. This 
increase is attributable entirely to changes in the budget method and 
to drawdown of inventories and unexpended balances rather than to 
an overall increase in functions or costs. Demonstration of this point 
is the purpose of the next chart in the brochure, labled “Exhibit 2.” 


EXHIBIT 2 


Resources available for performance of functions 


[In millions] 
eee teams rary 
Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 

1955 | 1956 








Direct obligations . a $744. 7 | $991.1 $1, 031.4 
Reimbursable obligations --- : , 62.7 | 36.5 26.6 
ND MOD ES ines sentria brink : ebnisn . 462.9 | 39. 2 3.5 
Credit issues che ; ee : | 62 5 51.0 
Reduction in carryover funds : . ‘ Sant 10.6 | 36.9 0 

Total resources... -.._-_- “ ate : 1, 280.9 | 1, 166. 2 1,112.4 
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The columns on this chart show the continuing decrease in the over- 
all costs of the supply distribution and maintenance function. This 
has been siccortipanted, paradoxically, with a steady increase of direct 
obligations, re arta by the lower segment of each bar. The ex- 
planation of this apparent inconsistency lies in the use of resources, 
other than current year funds, for operations during fiscal years 1955 
and 1956. Similar charts have ben prepared for each of the project 
estimates where use of these resources has an appreciable effect on the 
cost comparison, and detailed explanations of the entries will be given 
by the project witnesses. However, I would like to define some of 
the terms used. 

By “free issue” we mean those issues of stock-fund property against 
withdrawal credits established for the first year of stock-fund opera- 
tion, plus the inventory drawdown of those stocks not yet incorpo- 
rated into the stock fund. “Credit issues” are those issues made 
against credits established when usable property is returned to the 
stock fund. The term “carryover funds” refers to obligated, unex- 
pended balance of funds on project order or commercial contract for 
depot maintenance of material which is carried forward for expendi- 
ture purposes. I wish to emphasize that these carryover funds are 
obligated, and are used to finance contracts or project orders in being 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

A final point of interest with regard to the overall program is the 
reduction in the fiscal year 1956 column from the amount in last year’s 
budget estimate. Except for this reduction, current year obligations 
would be slightly higher than the estimate for fiscal year 1957. 

General Lawton, in discussing the execution of the fiscal year 1956 
budget, has given the reasons for variations in obligation distribution 
by budget program. In the supply distribution and maintenance area, 
the redistribution resulted in a reduction of approximately $45 mil- 
lion. Rather than direct major changes in operational plans in order 
to live within this lower funding ceiling, the Army has elected to as- 
sume a 10-percent reduction in repair parts consumption rates. By 
starting the year with the full shortage concentrated in this area, and 
by close surveillance over the fiscal status of the operating agencies, 
the Army hopes to use whatever savings can be realized in repair- 
parts consumption to minimize the effects of this fund reduction on 
supply and maintenance operations. Although this choice has un- 
doubtedly caused difficulties in the performance of maintenance func- 
tions during the past 6 months, it now appears that the basic assump- 
tion is valid and that the problems we have encountered can be solved 
by vigorous administrative action. 

The assumed 10-percent reduction in repair-parts consumption rates 
has also been applied in computing the fiscal year 1957 budget esti- 
mate. The increase between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 esti- 
mated obligations is not because of a return to the higher consumption 
level of fiscal year 1955, but rather to the availability in this year of 
resources other than current year funds as shown on exhibit 2. 

This concludes my opening statement for the program, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are prepared to proceed with the presentation of the first 
project, 2511, “Depot operations,” if you so desire. 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Evans, Will you please insert 
at this point in the record a statement showing obligations through 
December 3, 1955, compared with annual obligations for 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Direct OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Maintenance and operations, Army: 2500 Supply distribution and maintenance 


























Actnal Estimate | Estimate 
No. | Project | fiscal vear fiscal year — oe fiscal year 

1955 1956 etre 1957 

| | | 
2511 | Depot operations (excluding medical) _| $356, 659, 502 $323, 046, 000 | $180, 910, 624 $300, 000, 000 
2513 | Supply control points (excluding 

PP en ne 31, 202, 616 35, 952,000 | 17,456,209} — 37,000,000 
2521 | Armywide maintenance (depot) -_-.--.- 152, 376, 234 226, 472. 000 98, 225.870 | 260 000,000 
2531 | Renair parts and materials_.......-.-- 38, 389, 371 41, 375, 000 7, 545, 193 | 40 000. 000 
ce ee ok | Rae ee ESTO SES eee 47, 233, 773 49, 634, 000 23, 470. 074 48, 475, 000 
2543 | Proverty disnosal activities_.........- 6. 076, 439 7, 429, 000 3. 417, 243 0 
2551 Field maintenance shops. _-._....-.--- 112, 726, 546 | 307, 168, 000 112, 917, 058 345, 925. 000 

Total, nrogram 2500 (excluding 

| installation support)_......-..| 744, 664, 481 991, 076. 000 443, 942, 271 | 1,031, 400, 000 
2590 | Installation support services.........- | 104, 253, 773 101, 945, 000 70, 072, 548 107, 200, 000 

| President’s budget. _.......-.--- 848, 918, 254 1, 093, 021, 000 | 514, 014, 819 | 1, 138, 600, 000 





Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclde deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include de tschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 











Actual, Estimate, F . Estimate, 
Project fiscal year fiscal year seen —“s fiscal year 
1955 1596 eee e ee 1957 
NN ions edie iad ctnnbobab india $848, 918, 254 | $1, 093, 021,000 | $514, 014, 819 | $1, 138, 600, 000 
PECDPONOUINGRES.... J coc tcdédudabsgabbous 65, 776, 720 DS IG FOOE VAceswentsines 28, 746, 000 
SOROS 6 icc cinnvcimndocuntybi dah idbbned tbniedcnkene< agmatine BA, FOR. 706 Beerevenshevete 
Total gross obligations. _.......-- 914, 694, 974 1, 131, 391,000 | 546, 783, 615 | 1, 167, 346, 000 


I should like to ask you 1 or 2 questions on your general statement. 
RECONCILIATION OF BUDGET FIGURES 


I should like for you to explain in more detail the reduction that 
you have pointed out for fiscal year 1956 column from the amount in 
last year’s budget estimate. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

M. and O. P 2500 supply distribution and maintenance, reconciliation fiscal year 


1956 columns in congressional justifications for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal 
yeur 1957 


Justification to Congress, fiscal year 1956_-....___--___________ $1, 044, 862, 000 
mene a LE ee i — 38, 928, 000 
ala hae hcectansciecic lind date catncilalatameiim naianiitliid diana D 1, 005, 934, 000 
NN as screen samietemnetiarenmnien Neenah ditiaaialtiiac tials — 4,000, 000 
Appropriated by Congress, fiscal year 1956_....._._._._____ 1, 001, 934, 000 
Ee i teicncindidaincetanienenmnbtinnan + 5,041,000 


Activities as appropriated, fiscal year 1956_.___-_._._-----~ 1, 006, 975, 000 








; 
: 
} 
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Redistribution of funds : To provide funds in other M. and O. pro- 


grauis for new legislation and Teammate_________-__-__---_-- — $45, 264, 000 
A I I a ac sceesmeqctiin es matt guiabn ng densest bcerencichapeoes 961, 711, 000 

Add: 
Cin TRRNRONE ES iain ec csicgtinnscumctensimemnness — 9, 732, 000 
I a ctheisdaigisiiccicivinty wepeiicin acing Aap aiaiailibaapeniaenenis + 39, 097, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 column of fiscal year 1957 budget________ 991, 076, 000 


REDUCTION IN SPARE PARTS CONSUMPTION RATES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to explain your statement that 
the Army has effected a reduction of 10 percent in repair parts con- 
sumption rates. Why use 10 percent? What basis do you have for 
that figure? 

General Evans. The Army has initiated a number of projects 
designed to promote better supply practices. These include actions 
to eliminate nonessential items from the supply system, and to reduce 
the stockage of items at forward supply echelons. In addition, the 
consumer funding technique will provide a new and powerful incen- 
tive for supply economy. Now that requisitioning agencies must 
provide funds for stock fund reimbursement from the total fund allo- 
cation under their managerial control, requisitions will be subject to 
a closer scrutiny as to the essential need for the supplies ordered. 
The combined effort of these changes in our logistic methods should 
result in a reduced requirement for consumer funds. 

In establishing the funding plan for fiscal year 1956 funding pro- 
gram, the Army set as a goal a 10-percent reduction in consumer 
fund requirements. This was an arbitrary figure and represents an 
objective rather than a computed capability. It was applied to the 
consumable supplies and minor equipment included in budget pro- 
gram 2300 as well as to repair parts in this program. 


PERFORMANCE OF MAINTENANCE FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. What difficulties have been encountered in the perform- 
ance of maintenance functions during the past 6 months? 

General Evans. Fiscal year 1956 is the first year the Department 
of Army has made distribution of consumer funds to all installa- 
tions in the continental United States and to overseas depots. This 
required the distribution of funds to many consumers. There was 
no prior years’ experience upon which to base this distribution. The 
first 6 months of operation under consumer funding has created tem- 
porary fund shortages at certain installations although there is no 
evidence of an overall shortage of consumer funds in this program. 
This temporary shortage of funds at individual installations has 
caused delay in the acquisition of repair parts from the stock fund 
for organizational and field maintenance of equipment in use. These 
fund shortages will be corrected by redistribution of funds between 
commands and installations, unless the Army is forced to divert addi- 
tional amounts of consumer funds to other requirements. 

Mr. Sixes. What types of “vigorous administrative action” are you 


taking to solve these problems, and are they actually solving the 
problems? | 
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General Evans. At the beginning of fiscal year 1956 the Army had 
not published procedures for the establishment, reporting, and utiliza- 
tion of credits for supplies returned to the stock fund. As a conse- 
quence, installations returning excess items to the stock fund were not 
notified of credits earned, nor were they able to use credits for subse- 
quent requisitioning on the stock fund. The Army has since pub- 
lished directives providing for prompt notification to consumers of 
credits earned and prescribing the method for utilization of these 
credits. 

Second, there was no experience from prior years to use as a basis 
for making the initial distribution of consumer funding in fiscal year 
1956. Since the beginning of this fiscal year it has become apparent 
that consumer fund requirements were not adequately covered by 
funding programs established for many installations, and that the 
supply support missions at many installations, had changed since the 
initial distribution of funds was made. This has required a continu- 
ing review at all command echelons of the obligation status of funds 
allocated and prompt redistribution whenever necessary. 

Problems encountered in the first year of operation under consumer 
funding will be solved by these actions unless the Army is forced to 
divert additional amounts of consumer funds to other requirements. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford, do you have any general questions on General 
Evans’ statement ? 

PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear about what happened in the so- 
called second significant change involving the hendine of property 
disposal. 

eee Evans. Sir, last year, at the beginning of this fiscal year, 
property disposal was put in this program. 

Mr. Forp. The funding of the activity ? 

General Evans. Yes, sir; the funding of the activity was in project 
2543 of program 2500. 

That was placed in our program and then during the course of the 
fiscal year the Department of Defense proposed to change the Appro- 
priation Act so that the cost of this program would be paid out of the 
proceeds from the capone of surplus property. 

As you know, we already pay for the demilitarization of property 
out of the proceeds from the disposal of surplus property. Now we 
will pay for the entire program out of the proceeds. 

In other words, the installations, posts, camps, and stations and 
Army headquarters and so forth will run under this program. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it will resemble an industrial program ? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

General O’Netu. The return from the property disposal will be 
a net return and it will be the true picture of what we are getting back. 

General Evans. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that already being done during the fiscal year 1956 ? 

General Evans. No, sir; it will start in the fiscal year 1957 if the 
Appropriation Act is changed to permit it. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that annually we have authorized 
$30 million or $40 million to all 3 services for the demilitarization of 


property. 
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General Evans. That is correct. 

General Lawron. It is about $14 million for the Army this year. 

General Evans. Yes, the Army has about $14 million of that, and 
it was around $42 million for the 3 services. 

Mr. Forp. The proposal for the fiscal year 1957 is to change that 
method and to so handle it that it wiil make it more or less of an 
industrial funding operation ? 

General Evans. Yes, sir; that is correct, which will cost about $9 
million. 

That $9 million plus the $14 million for the demilitarization of 
property will make it in all about $23 million. 

General Lawron. Part of it was in the money which Congress au- 
thorized to be used from the proceeds of the sale of property from 
salvage and part of it was in here. Under this new method it will all 
ke in one place and give a truer picture of the situation than we have 
at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Offhand, it sounds like a good idea. Does the Army feel 
that it will be a better way to handle it or was this a directed oper- 
ation ¢ 

General Evans. It was suggested by the Department of Defense 
and we agreed with the procedure. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


Derror Orrrations (Excerr Mepicar) 


| Direct obligations 





Project or subproject Estimate 


Actual, fiscal 


year 1955 
1956 1957 
Project 2511, depot operations (except medical) -............--- $356, 659, 502 | $323, 046, 000 $300, 000, 000 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


Mr. Sixes. All right, General, we are now ready to proceed under 
the projects under “Supply distribution and maintenance.” I be- 
lieve the first one is “Depot operations, except medical,” Project 2511 
for which you are asking $300 million, a reduction of $23 million be- 
low last year’s requirement. 

General Evans. Sir. Mr. Milan will defend that project, 2511. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Milan, do you wish to make a statement on Proj- 
ect 2511% 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Miran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the estimate for project 2511 “Depot 
operations” begins on page 304 of the budget justification. 

The $300 million requested for fiscal year 1957 will \ dare for 
operation of the worldwide Army depot system, except medical depots. 
In fiscal year 1957 the Army will receive, store, and ship supplies at 
107 depots, 48 of which will be located in the continental United 
States, and the remainder overseas. ‘These depots will contain 208 mil- 
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lion gross square feet of covered storage space, and 327 million square 
feet of open storage space. In addition, the Army will operate 3 wet 
storage basins, comprising 6.7 million square feet, for the storage and 
care of floating equipment, and will utilize commercial cold- storage 
facilities for the stor age of perishable items. 

Of the total estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957, $222 million, 
or 74 percent will be for depot operations in the continental United 
States. Workload and cost figures for these depots are shown on 
pages 305 through 310 of the justifics ation text, and the significant com- 
parisons with prior year operations are shown in chart form on exhibits 
3 through 6 of the brochure. 





« 


Exuisit 3 


Receipts—Continental United States depots 


{Thousand short tons] 








| 
| 


























| a 
‘ ; | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year a 
Workload data 1955 1956 1957 
Total receipts........-.---- sical hi adi lhaciaca dealt ae | (4, 184 5)} (3,309.6) (3, 014. 2) 
Subsistence. -_------ i ddlabeoadedeuele joneeelbee dees 305 0 274 0 273 0 
Sees SINS 25 con ck ne alibi 1, 860 4 | 1,421.2 1, 243 0 
Ammunition... ..--- see cokes = again 1, 231 4 1,051.8 1, 009. 7 
Repair parts ---- i viaaseneaiece iiaieinneunwanen 27.1 9.6 85 3 
S. and C. material. _____-- anes ide ‘ 760 6 553. 0 480.0 = 
(a) Receipts from procurement- - - -- | -, 779. 3) (1, 550. 4)| , 1, 568. 3) ; 
CONG: SS ice Seay hee 255 0 246.0 245.0) ; 
General supplies. -..............-.-.- inane 530 9 | 471 3 505.9 
Ammunition. _._-- sitet ons ‘ P 988. 0 829 7 813. 4 
Repair parts - --- she . : 5 4 3 4 4.0 
(6) Returns from posts, camps, stations, and ports...-| (616 0)| ~ (495. 3) 4 41 1) 
General supplies. - -- id tia ‘ a ; 519 2 421. 6 372 1 
ES ee ee | 94 6 | 70 5 65 8 
Repair parts----- satiate ietekini ‘ 22 | 32 2 32 
SESE —— = ————_==———— 
(c) Other receipts | “& 789 2) (1, 283. 9%) (1, 004. 8) 
-= — sataaiahaieacinpeaaipaniinahs 
GOOG: ~ cic cicccnn cass 50 0 28 0 28 0 
General! supplies. _--------- 810 3 528 3 3A5 0 
Ammunition : sxe, 148 8 | 151 6 130 5 
Repair parts wae sibeaai | 19 5 30 1.3 
S. and C. materials. -......-- ; } 760. 6 | 553.0 480.0 
4 
3 
4 
; 
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Exuisit 4 


Shipments— United States, continental; United States, depots 







































Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 

Total GN id bind «<== 5 dcogncde----2<-5---5- ema! (2, 896. 6) | (2, 232. 5)| (1, 968. 6) 
a Te da eknonpsheeees 476.0 369.0 | 350. 0 
IL Sone oraussane ee ecataeasvactawedussea 1,821.4 1, 396.0 | 1, 182.0 
DER ects «<5 < cnnntpheQaces-2562 eaten anionic 542. 2 440.3 | 413.9 
pepelr ware... ..-...... SGasowssedsesdinetesedpeessean 43.2 15.2 13.7 
S. and C, materials. -.......... paras atcuatiadesabedaed aabes 13.8 12.0 | 9.0 
(a) To posts, camps, stations, and ports_-__--..-..--- (1, 436. 6) , 224. 1.0)| (1, 172. 2. 8) 
IE. cadpacthadeie«ccddscaccsccdaecue 376.0 291. 0 272.0 

i cindhateh sthgnadadln anton meine 7 773. 9 690. 5 660. 8 

ait wccnemesnecannecesevswecesces 276. 4 235. 3 232. 4 

RA ciciiatbibinhne heemibaanbeaeainm 10.3 7.2 7.6 

Cy TR os ns nos Sas Sonn (497. 2) (188. 5)| . (120. 9) 

dd nce e tee guknadneacswunobihonin 50.0 | 28.0 23.0 

co Fer er eee = races poe ee ee 392. 2 146. 5 86. 6 

i cintes den choy cetrnseseretees ei 26. 1 11.0 5.3 

TE IE sen 8 race oes ong ndmadpeengs 28.9 3 o 1. 0 

Ce) BER Se, 6 cry ince ence ess san sarnnnguse (231. 9) (227. 3) (209. 8) 
Ne Bk 210. 5 173.1 160.7 
Ammunition 68. 4 50. 2 45.1 

Repair parts | 3.0 4.0 4.0 
(i a se sn, (680. 9) | (592. 7) (465. 1) 
er ease 3 50.0 | 50.0 50.0 

Cerner 06 ica ack 6 0s own as 05 5- <a pessons 444.8 385. 9 273.9 
Ammunition... hi mad tas 171.3 | 143.8 131. 1 

Repair parts _---- oR een Sle seen 1.0 | 1.0 

Pe es SPIE itienw ccedcosacacecnncqens 13.8 | 12.0 | 9.0 











In this period of declining workload and costs, probably the most 
significant feature of CONU 1s depot operations has been completion, 
either on or ahead of schedule, of the depot realinement plan. ‘This 
consolidation of storage activities, which permitted the Army to re- 
lease for other use approximately 20 million square feet of covered 
storage space and 29 million square feet of open storage space, was 
accomplished with a minimum of interdepot transfers of supplies. 
Exhibit 3, which depicts depot receipts, shows the effects of these 
transfers on depot workload. The small bulge, or hump, in the fiscal 
year 1955 period, on what is otherwise a clearly defined downward 
trend, can i attributed to the depot realinement plan. The shipment 
workload, as plotted on exhibit 4, shows a similar picture, although 
not quite so clearly. The actual tonn: iges of interdepot shipments are 
ti abulated on page 307 of the justification. 

Exhibits 3 and 4 demonstrate 2 other significant points with regard 
to depot workload. First, the downward trend in receiving and ship- 
ping is becoming less and less pronounced ; the curve is approaching 
the horizontal. ‘This indicates that in the next few years the receiv- 
ing and shipping workload will become relatively stable, provided 
there are no major changes in Army strength, deployment, or opera- 
tions. The second significant item is the point at which the curve is 
leveling off, as compared with actual tonnage handled in the years 
— to the Korean conflict when Army strength was considerably 
ower. This comparison gives specific evidence of Army accomplish- 
ments in improving traffic management and distribution practices. 

75295—56——51 
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Exuisit 5 
Depot storage workload—continental United States depots 


{Millions of short tons] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





Tons in storage, begiantng 0 of anal beeatihaekc Mae ee 21. 542 | 20. 080 19. 780 
Army stocks... --- al it ciate eek : (32 762) (12 644)| (12 685) 
S. and C. material_____-...__..._- . (8. 780) | (7. 436) | (7 095) 
Less: 
IE Ste ne so ods 2. 897 2. 232 | 1. 968 
TDisposals_-_-....-- s ; | 589 | . 495 | . 452 
S. aid C. material transferred in places. a | 2 161 | "882 | 0 
Plus: Receipts sista aly i 4 185 3 309 3.034 
Tons in storage, end of year....____---.------ 20 080 | 19 780 | 20 374 
Army stoc ks ‘ ‘ inane - : (12 644) (12 685) | (12 890) 
Saad ©, soeteeel....- 2.2.00 st eke ad (7. 438) | (7. 095) (7. 586) 





Exhibit 5 shows the tons in storage in continental United States 
depots as of July 1, 1954, and the cumulative effect on the tonnage in 
storage of receipts, shipments, disposals, and transfers during fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957. The tonnage of Army stocks in stor age 
will not change significantly during these 3 years; however, the com- 
pos sition of the depot inventory will change. The tabulation on page 
307, item 3, shows the considerable increase in ammunition stocks 
and the offsetting decrease in general supply items. 


EXHIBIT 6 


Project 2511—Derpot Orerations (Excerpt MepicaL) Depor Costs, 
ConTINENTAL UNITED States Depots 


Cost by commodity 
[Data presented as cost by workload element appears in tabular form on p. 308 of the budget justification] 


{In millions] 














| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1955 1956 | 1957 
ie siemens —_ = rere ae 
Subsistence sid heiiein perches hapa teaeeenvneeens $5. 5 $4.1 | $3.4 
General supplies. -.............-- Lasctusdpnasumatgeaqpecibana 199. 5 163. 9 154.4 
RU gb b ebb ebb beh (00 ds dbcaiet eth pbcacececaddd 50.9 53.4 54.1 
NS Bon EE ite n cid ocean sadaseaiaggeheesenscaps ‘ 2.8 2.3 | 24 
7 | 214.3 


ee ek | 258.7 223. 


The next chart, exhibit 6, shows the comparison of depot operating 
costs by wor kload element and by supply commodity. With minor 
exceptions, the unit costs used in computing operating costs for fiscal 
year 1f Has and fiscal year 1957 are the same as actual unit costs in 
fiscal year 1955. A programed reduction in unit costs in fiscal 
year 19: 56 was almost entirely offset by the cost of the civilian pay 
raise and fringe benefits authorized last year. Total dollar costs, 
however, are reducing proportionally to the decrease in workload. 

The oversea command portion of this estimate is $78 million, or 
26 percent of the total dollar requirement. The justification for ‘the 
oversea command portion is shown on pages 311 and 312. Last year, 
the committee asked when the cost of performance method would be 
used in oversea commands and was told that installation of this 
system would be accomplished within 1 year. I would like to report 
on implementing actions to date. 
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The cost and performance report used in the continental United 
States was prescribed for use in oversea commands as of July 1, 1955. 
However, the commands were given until January 1, 1956, to complete 
the installation of cost accounting systems, and for the first two 
quarters of the fiscal year, only workload performance was required 
to be reported. The European Command subsequently was given 
a further time extension for submission of cost data. Allowing for 
this phased implementation, and for the probable need for refine- 
ment in the initial reports, fiscal year 1957 will be the first full year 
for which reliable cost of performance data will be available. On 
this schedule, the budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 will be the first 
to show a full 3-year comparison under this system. 

Mr. Srxes. Your chart material is very good and quite helpful in 
supplementing your statement. You have given us a complete state- 
ment. 

I would like for you to furnish for the record a list of the 48 depots 
within the continental United States, which are to be operated during 
fiscal year 1957 for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army depots, continental United States 
Signal (4): 
Decatur Signal Depot, Hl. 
Lexington Signal Depot, Ky. 
Sacramento Signal Depot, Calif. 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Pa. 
Ordnance (26): 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala. 
Benicia Arsenal, Calif. 
Black Hills Ordnance Depot, S. Dak. 
Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Ky. 
Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa. 
Lordstown Ornance Depot, Ohio 
Milan Arsenal, Tenn. 
Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot, Wash. 
Navajo Ordnance Depot, Ariz. 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo. 
Raritan Arsenal, N. JJ. 
Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio 
Red River Arsenal, Tex. 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Ill. 
Rossford Ordnance Depot, Ohio 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Tex. 
Savanna Ordnance Depot, Ill. 
Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y. 
Sierra Ordnance Depot, Calif. 
Sioux Ordnance Depot, Nebr. 
Tooele Ordnance Depot, Utah 
Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oreg. 
Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex. 
Chemical (2): 
Eastern Chemical Depot, Md. 
Midwest Chemical Depot, Ark. 
Quartermaster (13): 
Atlanta General Depot, Ga. 
Auburn General Depot, Wash. 
Belle Mead General Depot, N. J. 
Columbus General Depot, Ohio 








Memphis General Depot, Tenn. 
New Cumberland General Depot, 
Pa. 
Schenectady General Depot, N. Y. 
Sharpe General Depot, Calif. 
Utah General Depot, Utah 
Fort Worth General Depot, Tex. 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster De- 
pot, Ind. 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
Pa. 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, 
Va. 
Engineer (2): 
Granite City Engineer Depot, IIL. 
Marion Engineer Depot, Ohio 
Transportation (1) : Charleston TC Depot, S. C. 
Total Army depots (excluding medical) in continental United States (48). 
Mr. Stxes. Since this is the same number that you have for the fiscal 
year 1956, can it be assumed that the same depots will continue in 
operation or is there an offset included in these figures? 
Mr. Miran. No, sir; the same installations. 
Mr. Srxes. The same installations? 
Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. What depot was closed during the fiscal year 1956, as 
reflected in the reduction of one from the fiscal year 1955 
Mr. M:tan. That was the Terre Haute Ordnance Depot which 
was closed on the 3lst of December 1955. 


COLD-STORAGE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sr«es. In the justifications under E. “Detail of nonoperating 
costs,” on pages 309 and 310, there is a slight increase in cold-storage 
operations. What is the reason for that increase? 

Mr. Minan. In the area of commercial cold storage, Mr. Chairman, 
there will be an increase of $100,000 in fiscal year 1956 as compared 
to 1955, and $300,000 in the fiscal year 1957, as compared with 1955, 
for the storage of combat rations. This is expected to extend the life 
of the ration from 5 to 8 years, and thus reduce the turnover rate. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the Army operate its own cold-storage plants in 
general or is this a contract operation with commercial firms, generally 
speaking ? 

Mr. Miran. It is both, Mr. Chairman. 

The Department of the Army is operating at Quartermaster mar- 
ket centers, 269,000 square feet of cold-storage space, and also utiliz- 
ing 246,000 square feet of what is referred to as commercial cold- 
storage space. 

In addition to that, we have some cave space which is not included 
in this answer. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the relative desirability of commercially owned 
space and Army-owned space from an economic standpoint? 

Mr. Miran. I think the best answer there, sir, would be that it 
would depend on the location of the space, in regard to the traffic 
management. It is the Army objective to get the most direct line of 
shipment from the place of production to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, there are conditions under which it is 
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more economical for the Army to contract commercially for the op- 
eration of cold-storage facilities? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes; in order to save on transportation charges. 

Mr. Sixes. And there are conditions under which it is more eco- 
nomical for the Army to operate its own space ? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you might. extend your answer for the record 
somewhat in order to show the ‘different situations which might justify 
the different types of operation. 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Use oF GOVERNMENT-OWNED AND COMMERCIAL COLD-STORAGE FACILITIES 


Four Army-owned and operated cold-storage plants are located in Seattle and 
Auburn, Wash.; Alameda, Calif., and Richmond, Va. Two Navy-owned and 
operated cold-storage plants are utilized for storage of Army produce at Seattle, 
Wash., and Bayonne, N. J. The total combined rate capacity is about 36 million 
pounds of freeze, and 18 million pounds of chill product. With the exception 
of the Richmond plant, these facilities are utilized to store or hold product 
destined for supply to overseas areas; however, they are not adequate to provide 
all refrigerated space required for this purpose. Hence, commercial cold-storage 
facilities are utilized to augment these Government plants in coastal areas such 
as New York, California, and Washington. These public warehouses are utilized 
through service contracts whereby such services are made available to the mili- 
tary departments on an as-required basis at specified rates. In addition, com- 
mercial facilities are utilized, on the same basis, in other areas throughout the 
country (inland) when it becomes necessary to store perishable foods moving 
in carloads or truckloads from procurement to point of distribution in continental 
United States or oversea points. Utilization of commercial warehouse facilities 
for storage of perishable foods is a necessity in view of the limited number, 
capacity, and locations of present Government-owned cold-storage plants. The 
above applies to storage of only centrally procured subsistence and is not ap- 
plicable to station-level storage of product where facilities are generally adequate 
to provide only for the needs of the individual installation. 


AIR DEPOT PLAN 


Mr. Srxes. On page 310, there is a new item, item H, “Air depot 
plan.” Is this a function that the Army has taken over from the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Miran. This would be a part of the cost of the Army assuming 
some of the responsibility which was formerly assigned to the Air 
Force; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this transfer of function become effective at the 
beginning of fiscal year, or is it already in operation or already 
effective? 

Mr. Miran. Essentially, I think that this would become effective 
at the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, Mr. Chairman. It calls for 
the activation and operation of four sections at existing general depots 
for the storage of aircraft repair parts. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT 


Mr. Sixes. With reference to section 4, “Nonreimbursable support 
to other agencies and activities,” what items does the Ar my have which 
it has issue responsibility for? 

Do you want to prepare that list for the record ? 

Mr. Mixan. I should like to, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER AGENCIES AND AOTIVITIES, FrscaL YEAR 1957 


Nonreimbursable support is furnished for common items for which the Army 
has storage and issue responsibility. 











Service Supply category Typical items and/or categories 
Chemical ......................] Ammunition..- Bomb clusters, grenades, etc. 
ORIN iiss 5 Sc cccmews Subsistence. _- ; Canned meats, packaged foods, etc. 
General supplies. Cloth, textiles, etc. 
Engineers... ..--| General supplies- - - Generators, tractors, concrete mixers 
etc, 


DEPOT REALINEMENT PLAN 


Mr. Srxes. In your graphic presentation, you refer to the comple- 
tion of the depot realinement plan. I think you should explain what. 
this plan is and how it has affected the entire 2500 program. Would 
you like to do that for the record ? 

Mr. Mizan. Just as you would like, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. I think we might save time that way. 

Mr. Mitan. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ArMY Depot REALINEMENT PLAN 


As a result of a critical analysis of the continental United States Army depot 
system, the Army effected a plan to reduce the number of Army depots, without 
impairing the effectiveness of Army logistics. The plan provided for more 
effective use of general depots’ and resulted in savings in both personnel and 
funds. 


On January 1, 1954, the Army operated 70 depots (excluding medical) and 
by January 1, 1956, this number was reduced to 48 depots. This is the same num- 
ber to be operated during fiscal year 1957. 

An estimated 6,000 civilian employees were released, along with approxi- 
mately 20 million square feet of covered storage space, with an estimated 
annual reduction in depot costs of $30 million. These figures for reductions of 
personnel and costs includes that portion chargeable to installation support as 
well as depot operating costs chargeable to project 2511. The amount of reduc- 


tion in program 2500 attributable to the depot realinement plan is estimated at 
$15 million. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 
REDUCTION IN COSTS 


Mr. Forp. This isa very impressive presentation. It is very helpful 
to the committee to have it laid out this way. 

Have you reached the point where you feel that no further improve- 
ment can be accomplished in reducing costs and so forth ? 

Mr. Mriuan. No, sir; we do not think that we have reached that 
point entirely. I think that the relative magnitude of the savings 
will be somewhat different than in the past. 

We have considerably declined in operating costs in this project. 

As I recall, 2 years ago our operating costs were in the neighborhood 
of $450 million. I think that we will continue to make real savings, 


1A general depot is a large sunply establishment for receiving, storing, and issuing 
supplies for more than one technical service, 
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bat they will be smaller in comparison with the major reductions which 
have been effected to date. 

Mr. Forp. How careful a check do you have on camp X and post Y 
as to whether they are living up to the criteria which you set? 

Mr. Minan. At the beginning of fiscal year 1956, we had completed 
essentially the development of this cost-of- performance method, and 
we are now having a complete report submitted from the installations. 
That report will relate the costs of work performed with their 
obligations at the installation level, and will give us a better check, 
installation by installation, than we ever had before. 

Mr. Forp. How currently do you get those reports? 

Mr. Minan. Quarterly. 

Mr. Forp. So that if they get out of line every quarter you can 
check on them to make certain that something is done to remedy it? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. Actually, the report is designed so as to 
highlight variations of more than 15 percent so ‘that we can 
immediately pick up that type of thing. 

Mr. Foro. With an Army strength of what we are more or less 
leveled off at, is this about the number of jobs, and so forth, that you 
need ¢ 

Mr. Mian. The facilities portion is still under study for possible 
further reduction, but the workload has probably Seroled oft. 

General Evans. I would like to add a little more to that, Mr. 
Ford. 

We have gone to the technical services and asked them to revise 
their list of items which are normally stored outside so that we can 
move some of them inside, particularly those items which require a 
lot of preparation for storage, to see if we cannot save money by 
moving some of that inside some of the warehouse space that we have 
and thereby save the work of going outside and removing the tar- 
paulins and so forth and examining it periodically. 

That is one of the programs that we have underway right now, sir, 
which will help a lot in this, and we ought to save some money in 
storage costs, sir. 


CONNECTION WITH STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How does the standardization program tie in with this; 
will it have any benefit insofar as this particular program is con- 
cerned ? 

General Evans. Yes, sir. 

As the new catalog numbers come out, they are sent out through 
the various technical services channels to the depots so that the 
depots, in turn, can forward them to the posts, camps, and stations, 
so that all of the requisitions coming into the depots will come with 
new stock numbers on them. In the changeover in the depot when 
the depot gets a new stock number for an ‘item, they will take sam- 
ple bales and stamp each of them with that number, and then when 
they ship it out, they stamp all of the bales with the new number, 
so that it does have a direct relationship to this new program. 

Mr. Forp. As soon as you get on the full cataloging system, you 
start to get some benefits from your standardization which should 
have an impact, perhaps, on the cost of handling this part of the 
overall program ? 
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General Evans. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Mian. It might conceivably reduce the tonnage by reducing 
the items. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, sir. 


Suprrty Contro.t Points 


Direct obligations 


Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | 


Project or subproject 





year 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
5 1957 
aad aire iain iat i ennnaate = | afte aie 
OD << Tinete comtedl maths... 5. ccceivbbtarermindeovbisudins $31, 202, 616 $35, 952, 000 $37, 000, 000 





Mr. Sr«es. All right; who will make the presentation for project 
2513, “Supply control points”? 

General Evans. Mr. Milan will also make that presentation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Milan, you are asking for some additional money 
this year for project 2513. Will you give us your statement and the 
reason for requiring additional funds? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Miran. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the estimate for project 
2513 begins on page 313 of the justification text. The estimated dol- 
lar obligations in fiscal year 1957 of $37 million provides for the 
operation of 29 supply control points, 16 in the continental United 
States, and 13 in oversea commands. These supply control points 
are the supply management offices of the Army, and the stock position 
of the Army is controlled by the analyses performed at these installa- 
tions, 


EXHIBIT 7 


Workload data 


| 





Actual | Estimated Estimated 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1955 1956 1957 
| 
1. Number of supply contro] points ies hola (29) (29) (29) 
(a) Continental United States cea te 16 16 16 
(6) Overseas commands Bids aa C6 SS.. cea 13 13 13 
2. Number of items controlled___- ; sional 1, 020. 000 970, 00€ 908, 000 
8. Number of line item supply control reviews performed 4, 780, 000 4, 881, 000 5, 117, 000 
4. Number of line item purchase requests prepared ion 184, 000 190. 000 201, 000 
5, Number of line item declaration of excesses directed 465, 000 408, 000 417, 000 


exhibit 7 shows significant workload factors for the supply-control 
points in the continental United States. These are also tabulated on 
page 314 of the justification. However, the number of items con- 
trolled and the number of reviews conducted are indicative only of the 
normal, recurring workload at these installations, and do not reflect 
the major mission of these installations for system refinement and 
improvement. By these I mean missions such as conversion to the 
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Federal catalog system, acting as home offices for the several divisions 
of the Army stock fund, consolidating and analyzing financial inven- 
tory reports, and refinement of consumption factors and usage rates 
by use of demand data developed under the field stock control project. 
Also, the timeliness and accuracy of work performed are intangibles 
which are not reflected in these simple workload statistics. The variety 
and magnitude of these missions, for which no suitable workload 
measurement units exist, are such that the ordinary cost of perform- 
ance methods cannot be applied to the supply-control function. They 
are treated as administrative functions, and analyses of personnel and 
fund requirements are conducted under the staffing pattern technique. 
The increase in direct obligations in fiscal year 1957 is caused by the 
inclusion in the estimate of approximately $4.5 million for the acqui- 
sition of electronic data processing equipment. This will provide for 
the purchase at a cost of $3,550,000 of a BIZMAC unit for the Ord- 
nance Weapons Command which is similar to the unit now being 
installed at the Ordnance Tank and Automotive Center, and the rental 
of equipment at other supply-control points. Excluding new equip- 
ment items, the budget for fiscal year 1957 represents an expected 
reduction in operating costs. Certain system installation costs ex- 
perienced in fiscal year 1956 should not recur in future years, and 
additionally, some savings in operating costs should be realized in 
fiscal year 1957 as a result of equipment to be installed this year. 
That concludes my statement on this project. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Mr. Sixes. Let us discuss this item of the new electronic data proc- 
essing machines, since that, in particular, causes the increase in the 
fiscal year 1957 over the fiscal year 1956. 

Will the purchase or rental of these machines complete the installa- 
tion of electronic equipment in that activity ? 

Mr. Minan. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Army has established a 10-year program for the application 
of those electronic data processing systems throughout the Army. It 
is quite probable that there will be additional items in the future 
budgets for this equipment, which we call EDPS items. 

Mr. Forp. What does that mean? 

Mr. Mitan. Electronic data processing system. 

Mr. Stxes. What can you tell us to substantiate your statement in 
the justifications: 

A decrease would have otherwise been forecast for this function in fiscal 
year 1957, as increased effectiveness is anticipated through the use of electronic 
processing machines already installed and operated. 

That reminds me a bit of the idea that you can save yourself right 
into the poorhouse if you buy enough bargains. 

Mr. Minan. Well, Mr. Chairman, one of the major items of expense 
in the initial phases of using this electronic data processing machinery 
is that for a certain period when the machinery is being phased in 
you are actually running a duplicating operation. You must continue 
your supply-control work under the old system while you are feeding 
in experience data for retention in this new machinery. 
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There is a further cost involved here, and that is in what we call 
a programing cost. All of the operations of the supply control point 
must be meticulously reduced to step-by-step mechanical operations. 
Each addition, each subtraction, each comparison must be planned 
out completely so that the tapes for the Cea and the computation 
method can be established mechanically. We have costs in the fiscal 
year 1956, and our current year program, for this type of study to 
permit the use of new equipment. 

We have rental equipment in the fiscal year 1956 already in the 
Quartermaster installation at the Richmond Depot and at the Signal 
Supply Control Agency in Philadelphia and in the Engineer Supply 
Control Office in St. Louis. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will the duplicate activity continue? Will 
it continue throughout the acquisition period of the machines? 

Mr. Minan. On the larger installations, such as BIZMAC, it will 
probably be approximately 1 year, not of complete duplication, but 
there will be some duplication for a full 1-year period. In the smaller 
installations there will probably be a shorter time. 

Mr. Srxes. Subsequent to that period of duplication, can you project 
savings for us to justify this process? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes. Actually, the feasibility studies conducted today 
indicate that there is an appreciable operating savings in the supply- 
control points for this equipment. However, even if there were no 
Savings in operating costs at, the supply-control points, the savings 
in other areas of the budget would far offset the cost of this particular 
equipment. ' 

Mr. Sixes. I am going to suggest that you make your answer quite 
detailed for the record. 

Mr. Minan. I will. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS (EDPS) 
I. DEFINITION OF EDPS 


(a) Input devices (typewriterlike equipment). 

(b) Data processing devices (arithmetic units capable of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing). 

(c) Memory units (data storage). 

(d@) Output devices (high-speed printing or punched card data). 


II. EDPS DEVELOPMENT 


1. There are two types of electronic systems: 

(a) The computer type, which was developed in World War II by the Army 
for Aberdeen Proving Ground to do computations in connection with ballistic 
problems and bombing tables. This is the scientific type of equipment which 
involves small amounts of input data, many internal computations, and relatively 
few answers. 

(bv) The data processing type, which was recently developed as a result of 
experience gained through its forerunner, the electronic computer. 

2. The electronic data processing machine is adaptable to business-type appli- 
eations and is capable of storing and handling large masses of data at high 
speed with relatively few internal calculations and large quantities of output. 


Ill. EDPS CAPABILITIES 


1. Electronic data processing machines will process the large volume of routine 
data at high speeds with extreme accuracy and it will print the data requiring 
management analysis. Routine programed decisions are performed by the equip- 
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ment based on the best standard accepted formula rather than being subjected 
to human error from many individuals applying different interpretations to a 
common routine. These machines will take peak-load volumes and work over- 
time if necessary with the same precision and accuracy at all times. 


IV. EDPS APPLICATIONS IN ARMY SUPPLY 


1. The large volume of activity involved in Army supply is especially adaptable 
to EDPS applications. These machines will provide— 

(a) Better management of worldwide assets, through faster and more accurate 
requirements computations, and current procurement data. 

(bv) Direct operating economies. 

(c) More effective manpower utilization. 

(d) Capability to centralize stock accounting. 

(e) Reduced inventories on hand and in the pipeline based on current data. 

(f) Better usage factors based on current demand by reducing data processing 
time ; thereby, resulting in reduced obsolescence. 

2. Ordnance Corps: At the Ordnance Tank and Automotive Command in 
Detroit (OTAC) the Army is installing an electronic data processing system 
known as BIZMAC. This is a large scale system purchased at a cost of 
$4,200,000 designed to perform business operations of supply and stock control, 
which is defined as follows: 

(a) Supply control is the process of integrating total demand, procurement, 
maintenance and repair, disposal of surpluses, and other supply functions. It 
is a systematic means for maintaining the best possible balances between total 
demand and total assets, assuring timely provisions of needed material, pre- 
venting the accumulations of excess stock, and determining quantities of total 
stock on hand which are available for redistribution or disposal. 

(0) Stock control is the management and distribution of stock from the time 
it becomes available in the supply system until it is consumed or lost to the 
Army through salvage or other disposal action. 

8. The BIZMAC, being installed at OTAC, will integrate the functions of 
cataloging, supply control, and stock control and accounting for all Ordnance 
items assigned to OTAC. The BIZMAC will perform cataloging functions for 
154,000 items and will process 60,000 transactions daily to update the 154,000 
items on inventory records. This machine will store up to 2 million messages 
on magnetic tape. 

4. As a result of its high speed, the system will significantly reduce the time 
required to perform other supply operations and provide realistic forecasts. 
Some expected benefits are: 

(a) Procurement of supplies will be initiated 75 days earlier based on daily 
inventory records. 

(b) Budget estimates will be based on current studies of all items. 

(c) Current financial summaries. 

(d@) Updating and high-speed printing of catalogs. 

5. Actual Ordnance applications were programed on the BIZMAC at the factory 
with highly satisfactory results. The final conversion of cataloging, national 
stock control and supply control to EDPS will be completed in June 1957. 

6. One additional BIZMAC is required for installation at the Ordnance 
Weapons Command at Rock Island to perform operations similar to those at 
Detroit for items which are controlled by the Weapons Command. The purchase 
cost of this equipment is $3,550,000. 

7. Signal Corps: The Signal Corps will install a large-scale EDPS at the Signal 
Corps Supply Agency in Philadelphia at a rental cost of $350,000 annually. This 
cost includes auxiliary equipment. This equipment will be installed in April 
1956 and the following applications will be converted to EDPS: 

(a) Supply control. 
(b) Stock control. 
(c) Cataloging. 

8. Approximately 36,000 actions will be processed daily to update 130,000 items 
at the Signal Corps Supply Agency. Data processing at the Supply Agency re- 
quires 9 days for completion under the present methods; the same work will be 
accomplished by EDPS in 6 hours. Similarly, depot data processing requiring 
8 days for completion will be accomplished in 4 hours. 

9. The supply system in general will be geared to perform all of the data 
processing at greater speeds than the present conventional methods of electrical 
accounting machine operations. 
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V. SAVINGS RESULTING FROM EDPS 


1. EDPS will provide direct economies in operating costs, but the greatest sav- 
ing will be in the areas of better management of stocks and the capability to 
expand rapidly without making great demands for additional clerical personnel. 

2. In addition to the many intangible savings resulting from better supply man- 
agement, the Ordnance Corps will make 300 personnel available for other duties 
at an approximate anual saving of $1 million. This will be accomplished when 
all of the planned operations are processed on the BIZMAC. The Signal Corps 
estimates a $400,000 annual saving when their activities at the Supply Agency 
are converted to EDPS. 

3. The use of EDPS provides the eapability to perform supply control, stock con- 
trol, and accounting through centralization. Complete knowledge in these three 
areas maintained on a daily basis will give the technical services the capability 
of completely controlling not only the items but the quantities of items in the 
supply system. This reduces the quantity of supply in the pipeline by changing 
from a cyclic to a constant high-speed review of stock status. Daily review of 
the Army stock position is not economically feasible by any means other than 
EDPS. The peaks and valleys resulting from cyclic review will no longer exist 
and large pipelines of stock on order and in transit will always stay at a mini- 
mum. By this means the inventory will be greatly reduced, resulting in less 
surveillance, inspection, renovation, and storage costs and losses through 
obsolescence. 


COST OF MACHINES 


Mr. Srxes. What is the cost of the BIZMAC machine? 

Mr. Miian. The new one, or the one presently being installed? The 
one for which we are requesting funds in $3,550,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How many of these machines will be required? 

Mr. Mizan. Up to this time we have definitely established a require- 
ment for only these two. There has been no firm plan to add any 
additional machines. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they $3,500,000 apiece ? 

Mr. Mian. As I understand the cost element with regard to this 
equipment, the units are in sections, and the number of sections or 
components required depends upon the number of supply items at the 
particular supply control point where it is being installed. Therefore, 
the price will vary in accordance with the line item mission of the 
supply control point. So there is no fixed price for a machine, as such. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you at this time tell us what we are getting into 
in the installation of these machines costwise ? 

Mr. Mian. I do not quite understand the question. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not sure that I understand what the cost of this 
installation is going to be. Is it to be $3,500,000, or is that just one 
increment of the cost that will be added on later? Is the total cost 
for the acquisition of the BIZMAC $3,500,000, or will there be subse- 
quent costs for additional machines ? 

Mr. Mixan. There will be subsequent costs in this respect: The 
ordnance portion is being handled by outright purchase of the ma- 
chinery. In other places we are using rentals. Where we are using 
rentals the cost will continue for each fiscal year. When we purchase, 
we have a high initial outlay, and there will be no further rental cost. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the comparative economies of rental versus 
outright purchase? Supply that information for the record because 
you will want to go into some detail on it. 

Mr. Mian. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIES OF RENTAL VERSUS PURCHASE OF EDPS 


1. Economies can be realized either from rental or purchase depending on 
individual situations. The Army purchased a large-scale Electronic Data Proc- 
essing System for the Ordnance Tank and Automotive Command at Detroit as a 
result of specifications determined by the Ordance Corps. The equipment re- 
quired several years to manufacture and it was the only system which would be 
available to meet the requirements ut an early date. It will be advantageous to 
purehase a similar EDPS for use in the Ordnance Corps for reasons of compat- 
ibility of equipment, for programing, and for interchange of technical data. 
The Ordnance system will be amortized in 5 years and this purchased equipment 
will continue to be useful long after newer types of equipment have been devel- 
oped. When the manufacturers policy is to sell rather than rent his equipment, 
and the machines offer advantages such as the Ordnance example of a time 
factor or compatibility properly evaluated, purchase of equipment is acceptable 
and is sound policy. The technical knowledge gained and the practical expe- 
rience of systems analysis resulting from the purchase of this equipment will be 
beneficial to the Army in planning for other areas of use and has advanced the 
state of the art considerably. 

2. In the next 5 years technological developments in EDPS will advance and 
cause changes which will probably require new concepts in systems and business 
type applications and for this reason the Army endorses a rental policy for the 
majority of EDPS on the market today. The annual rental is generally 20 per- 
cent of the purchase cost of equipment with maintenance and parts costs included 
in the rental figure. The rental type equipment can be discountinued if the user 
no longer requires it. 

3. Advantages of both purchase and rental EDPS have been presented and it 
is important to remember that this decision must be made at the time the require- 
ment for EDPS is finalized. ' 

4. EDPS will be the backbone of the Army’s data handling system within 10 
years. The Army will obtain early benefits by directing immediate study and 
application of these systems through rental or purchase as determined when the 
requirements are known. 


MAINTENANCE CON'TRACT 


Mr. Srxes. What about the maintenance contract? I assume on 
rental equipment the maintenance is included in the rental figure, is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Mian. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. With regard to the machine yeu buy, who is going to 
maintain it and at what cost ? 

Mr. Mian. I have some figures here on the maintenance estimate 
for the BIZMAC machine being installed at the Ordnance Tank and 
Automotive Center. 

Mr. Stxes. You may supply that information for the record. 


Mr. Minan. Yes. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE ESTIMATE FOR THE BIZMAC 


At the OTAC installation, the maintenance of the electronic equipment is being 
performed by the manufacturers, under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. This 
expense commences as each piece of equipment is certified as correctly installed. 
Target date for complete installation is May 1, 1956. 

The first year’s maintenance cost is estimated to be approximately 5 percent 
of the purchase price. Specifically, 7 engineers and 5 technicians costing ap- 
proximately $100,000 per year including overhead are required. To this amount 
an additional cost of $60,000 for parts is anticipated. 

The long-range plans for maintenance may involve doing this work with 
Ordnance personnel after suitable training. This decision should be considered 
after the first year’s operation when actual comparative costs can be determined. 

As a matter of interest, there are 20,000 vacuum tubes in the BIZMAC system 
with about 800 replacement per year: also, 60,000 diodes which will require about 
600 replacements per year. 
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UTILIZATION OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT OVERSEAS 


Mr. Srxkes. Is this electronic equipment utilized in overseas com- 
mands? 

Mr. Mman. As yet we do not have a specific plan for the use of this 
type of machinery in the overseas commands. However, we are 
using a counterpart to this system in connection with our project 
MASS, and the electronic transmission of information from the Euro- 
pean Command to our supply control points here in the United States. 


EFFECT OF EQUIPMENT ON NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. SrKes. Will the further installation of this equipment have any 
reflection on the number of personnel required ¢ 

Mr. Mizan. Eventually there should be a reduction in personnel 
in this subproject for supply control operations. The amount of such 
reduction I cannot predict at this time. 


BIZMAC MACHINE 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it, in the fiscal year 1956 you funded and 
are now installing this BIZMAC machine at Detroit Ordnance? 

Mr. Miran. We funded the installation of a machine. However, 
the actual purchase price of the unit was contained in a prior year’s 
appropriation, 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1955 or earlier? 

Mr. Muan. It was earlier than that actually. This machine has 
been quite a long time in, the development stages. 

Mr. Forp. But the BIZMAC machine is now, or at least will be 
during the fiscal:year 1956, installed in Detroit? 

Mr. Mman. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That is one of the 16 continental United States supply 
points? 

Mr. Muan. That is correct. 

In addition, we are installing rental equipment at the Quarter- 
master, Signal, and one of the engineering supply points. 

Mr. Foro. In the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferp. The same kind of equipment ? 

Mr. Mitan. For the same purpose. The equipment is built by an- 
other manufacturer. 

Mr. Forp. So, during the fiscal year 1956 you will have a total of 
4 electronic setups out of the 16 continental United States supply 
points % 

Mr. Mixan. That is correct. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr. Forv. What is the program for the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Mixan. In the fiscal year 1957 we will of course continue the 
rentals of those installed in fiscal year 1956. We will add an addi- 
tional machine at an annual cost of $150,000 at the Quartermaster 
control point at Columbus. We will add the rental of a medium- 
sized machine at the Quartermaster control point at the Philadelphia 
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depot, and we will add four units at Signal depots, and we will place 
under order the second Ordnance BISMAC machine. 

Mr. Forp. Where will that be located ? 

Mr. Mrnan. At the Ordnance Weapons Command at Rock Island. 
We will install one large machine in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer and we will rent a medium machine for $152,000 at the engi- 
neer supply control office at St. Louis. This is to increase the capacity 
of the one that is already there, and we will rent a large machine for 
the engineer repair parts supply control point at Columbus. All of 
those additions are included in this 1957 program. 

Mr. Forp. Just how do these operate? 


OPERATION OF MACHINE AT ENGINEER REPAIR PARTS SUPPLY CONTROL POINT 


General Evans. T'would like to make a statement on this electronic 
processing machine. 

At the present time our requisitions come from posts, Camps, and 
stations to distribution depots, and then they are filled to the maxi- 
mum extent possible there. Then they are extracted to supply control 
points which have the overall availability of the particular items 
desired in all depots in the United States. It is. a long and cumber- 
some process chasing papers around from depot to depot when the 
item is not-available in the immediate distribution depot. Our ulti- 
mate goal is to have these requisitions come direct from the posts, 
camps, and stations to the supply control points themselves, elimi- 
nating all of this IBM equipment, or EAM equipment in the dis- 
tribution depots. -They will become merely storage points so that 
our requisitions will go direct from the posts, camps, and stations 
to a supply control point where through the means of these electronic 
processing machines immediate availability will be determined as to 
the point nearest the point where the. item is required... The item 
will be shipped direct from that depot to the requisitioner. 

Furthermore, at the present time at the supply control points, we 
are making detailed item studies on position of items, the assets 
versus requirements, and so forth. Normally, on a quarterly basis 
we will be able under these electronic data processing systems to make 
those detailed studies more frequently and accurately and faster. 

For example, a person making a supply control study on an ordin- 
ary -item will take about 20 minutes, and with this machinery it 
would take less than a minute to make the same type of study. It 
will improve immensely the requirements part of our business. We 
can come out with more accurate requirements and therefore more 
accurate procurement by means of these machines. 

In addition, these machines can be used for the cataloging program. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, under the current setup, if a piece 
of ordnance equipment is desired by a certain post they send their 
requisition to an intermediate point? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And then that intermediate point sends it to the sup»nly 
control point? 

General Evans. If they do not have it available. 

Mr. Forp. If they do have it they just handle rt? 

General Evans. That is correct. 
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Mr. Forp. If they do not have it, then it goes to the supply control 
point? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Under the new setup a certain camp could send their 
request directly to the supply control point? 

General Evans. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. And automatically, as a result of this equipment, he 
would know precisely where the piece of equipment was in storage 
at the point nearest to the particular camp? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It sounds good in theory if it will work out in practice. 

General Evans. One of our biggest problems is on the computation 
of requirements—availability of up-to-date information, what you 
have in the depots, and so forth. These machines will provide, if 
necessary, up-to-date daily information on what we have in every 
depot. We could have that information even though it would not be 
required in every case. 


USE OF SYSTEM IN WARTIME 


Me. Forp. Is this system adjustable to a wartime condition? 

General Evans. In the Zone of the Interior, yes, very defmitely. 

In the oversea commands we have a 10-year program that we estab- 
lished last September. It will take some years to determine whether 
or not this system can be used in the overseas commands because it 
would have to be more or less of a standard item for maintenance pur- 
poses and so forth if we use it. Under project Mass we will use 
transceivers, which is an electronic machine which will send the re- 
quisitions back from overseas to our supply control points here in the 
Zone of the Interior. That can be done in a matter of minutes from 
overseas to our supply control points here in the Zone of the Interior. 
We hope that it will eventually be adapted to use overseas. 


Post Supriy 
wa 
Direct obligations 
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Mr. Srxes. We will proceed to the next item. 

General Evans. Subproject. 2542, “Post supply.” 

Mr. Mruan. The justification for project 2542 begins on page 334 
of the justifications. The funds requested in this budget project in 
fiscal year 1957 in the amount of $48,475,000 will provide for the re- 
ceipt, storage, stock control, and issues of supplies and equipment 
at posts, camps, and stations in the continental United States and 
oversea commands. 

It also provides for the administrative activities incident to local 
procurement of supplies at the posts, camps, and station level. 
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The specific functions include storage, inventory, property ac- 
counting, both stock record and financial, requisitioning, issue, in- 
spection, identification, classification, and care and preservation of 
material, as well as the operation of clothing sales stores, 

Also included are the issuance of bids, negotiation of contracts, 
processing of claims, arranging for inspection of material procured, 
and auditing records of bid transactions. 

The funding program for the fiscal year 1956 is $49,634,000 and 
is increased over the actual obligations in the fiscal year 1955. One 
of the essential reasons for the increase has been the effect in this 
budget area of Operation Teammate during the last part of the fiscal 
year 1955, when civilian personnel was substituted for military 
wherever possible. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1957 is reduced slightly below 
the level of the fiscal year 1956 in anticipation of savings to be real- 
ized because of improvements in the supply system, better effective- 
ness in the operation of new functions, such as financial property 
accounting and stock fund missions in fiscal year 1957. This activity 
is closely associated in cost to the installation program and troop 
program in the Army, and except for minor fluctuations in cost. it 
should remain relatively stable throughout the Army operation. 

Mr. Sines. On page 335 of. the justifications the following statment 
is made: 


Reduced troop strength and increased efficiency as a result of the innovation 
adopted and accelerated in fiscal year 1956 will more than offset the additional 
workload resultant from the establishment of additional onsite antiaircraft 
support. 


You have already touched on that to some extent. I think that it 
would be well if you would list in more detail what those innovations 
are. Youcan do that for the record. 

Mr. Mman. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The innovations adopted and accelerated in fiscal year 1956 are: 

(1) Station supply procedures have been simplified particularly in the han- 
dling of administrative control of property on loan to individuals and units. 

(2) Technical service sections at an installation may establish and maintain 
a direct exchange of stock, whereby selected components such as starting motors, 
generators, ete., are available to organizations and shops on direct exchange 
(item for item) basis. 

(3) A system wherein the user can draw certain types of expendable items 
in a manner similar to a person shopping with a “charge-a-plate.” 

(4) Extension of the Army Field stock control system will result in the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

(a) More effective supply management. 

(b) Reduced stockage at all stations. 

(c) Reduction in warehouse space requirements. 

(d) Care and preservation reduced by elimination of slow-moving items. 

(€) Improved stock records. 


Mr. Forp. Last year it was indicated that 13 supply activities would 
be eliminated by the closing of 3 stations and 10 be during fiscal 
year 1955. Was that all accomplished ? 

Mr. Mizan. The 10 depots were closed as scheduled. I cannot 
answer as regards the 3 stations. I believe there was some offsetting 


item there. With your permission I can give you the exact figure for 
the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
The three installations closed in fiscal year 1955 were: 


Fort) Perey yi Ri ee a oi aa Je July 1, 1954 
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Prorerty Disposau ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations 


. Estimate 
Project or subproject Actual, NALS ITs es 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 





2543 Property disposal activities_........-.....--..22-......- $6, 076, 439 $7, 429, 000 0 





Mr. Sixes. You may proceed to the next project. 

General Evans. Mr. Milan will now justify subproject 2543, 
“Property disposal activities.” 

Mr. Mivan. Actually in fiscal year 1957 we have no budget estimate 
for the property disposal activity for the reasons brought out in the 
opening statement. The project has been included in the justifica- 
tion simply in order to account for obligations incurred in the past 
year and in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Srxes. No activities this year? 

Mr. Miran, No, sir. It will be funded, if the Congress approves 
by the use of the proceeds of sales of salvage and surplus materials. 

Mr. Srxvs. I recall that. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that earlier in the hearings it was 
pointed out that the amount of surplus property that would be dis- 
posed of would be probably as high, if not higher, than in the ‘cur- 
rent fiscal year. Is that correct? 

General Evans. Our estimate for the fiscal year 1956, based upon 
acquisition value, was $2,300 million compared with the fiscal’ year 
1955 of $1,900 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure hoped for in the fiscal year 1957? 

General Evans. $2 billion. That is our estimate for 1957. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in the personnel figures set forth on page 336 
of the justifications that you will have about 200 fewer employees. 
That is on an average ? 

Mr. Mitan. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. You are going to handle about the same amount dollar- 
wise. You are going to be able to do it with fewer employees? 

Mr. Mixan. No, sir. I believe the total scope of the program is 
reduced $300 million from $2,300 million to $2,000 billion in the fiscal 
year 1957. Actually, we show the personnel for the fiscal year 1957 
column because the change came so late in the budget process that 
the personnel schedules could not be changed in time to incorporate 
these somewhere else in the overall tabulation. The personnel are 
included in the maintenance and operation section but not the total 
dollar requirement. 
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Mr. Forp. The civilian personnel that will be employed under this 
program will actually be paid out of the funds which are collected 
from the disposal of property ? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. They will not be paid out of any obligational authority 
made available? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forv. These people are spread out all over the world; are they 
not? 

General Evans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that not make a somewhat complicated pay setup? 

Mr. Miman. Mr. Ford, actually the administration of the funds 
within the Army is handled through the same procedures as a normal 
appropriation. We give a funding program to the operating agency, 
where it is broken down by installation, for the obligational authority 
contained in the general provision in essentially the same way we do 
the normal appropriation. It gives us no additional administrative 
problem; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When Mr. X’s pay account comes through to the local 
authority here in the Pentagon, whatever he is paid comes out of the 
net. receipts of the surplus disposal 

Mr. Minan. Yes; but the overall reconciliation is at the depart- 
mental level, not at the installation level. 

General Evans. The installation will still get money to pay the 
man. In other words, General Lawton’s office will give out money for 
this project to the various installations, the same as they give out any 
other money. The reconciliation will be made in his office between 
the amount collected from proceeds from property disposal versus 
obligations. 

Mr. Forp. What happens in a case where you have a man who does 
not necessarily have full-time duty as a surplus-disposal employee ? 

Mr. Miian. That is actually the case, particularly in demilitari- 
zation areas where we use one man part time on storage activities 
and part time on demilitarization. He is paid from the account in 
which he is actually working. 

General Evans. Down at that level they keep a timesheet on each 
man and depending on where he is working that particular day is the 
amount charged to the particular funds involved. For example, in 
a depot where you have a labor pool a man may work in chemical 
today and the engineers tomorrow. The engineers would be charged 
for 1 day and chemical would be charged for the other. 

Mr. Forp. Would that not lead to a mass of paperwork ? 

General Evans. No, sir. It is the exception rather than the rule, 
but it is done. They generally have a big chart on the wall in the 
depots which will show where a man is working that day. 

Mr. Forp. What about an administrative official who is not paid 
on an hourly basis? 

General Evans. That is charged to the overhead of the operation 
of the depot. 

Mr. Stxes. We will go to the next item. 
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MAINTENANCE 


General Evans. Colonel Scordas will now cover the general subject 
of maintenance, sir. 

Colonel Scorpas. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the objective of the 
maintenance portion of the supply, distribution, and maintenance pro- 
gram is to keep or restore materiel to a serviceable condition. Main- 
tenance functions vary from simple preventive procedures to the 
complex repair and rebuild techniques employed at. depot. maintenance 
shops. The three major functions of this program are: (1) Depot 
maintenance activities, (2) field maintenance activities, and (3) repair 
parts and materiels. 

You have already heard from General Magruder that much effort 
is being placed on improving the repair-parts situation in order to 
better serve the maintenance shops. In turn, the maintenance shops 
are better serving the Army worldwide. 

In the presentations of the maintenance subprojects, you will notice 
that the overall operations are on the decline. 

Several of our larger shops are operating on a reduced-workload 
basis. Certain weapons and military equipment. lines have just 
enough workload to retain its critical technicians and craftsmen. In 
the event of mobilization they will be needed. 

Mr. Chairman, now }F would like to introduce Lt. Col. Thomas L. 
Kerley, of my division, to discuss in detail subproject 2521, “Depot 
maintenance.” 

ARMYWIDE MAINTENANCE (DeEpor) 


edd perenne oe 





Direet obligations 


| 











nai » | } Estimate 
Project or subproject | Actual, Batt. al 
fiscal year 
| T9K5 Fiseal year Fiscal year 
} 1956 1967 
htatdidtiditeaterwgeg ee ons Wuaaamnaneeaned Se a 
2521 Armywide maintenance NOIDA - <0 -A3+ ----eere dco $152, 376, 234 | $226, 472,000 | $260,000, 000 


Colonel Kertry. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this project 2521, 
“Armywide depot maintenance,” starts on page 315. Funds in the 
amount of $260 million are requested for fiseal year 1957. This is 
13 percent more than is estimated to be obligated in fiscal year 1956 
and 41 percent more than was obligated in fiscal year 1955. The 
estimated obligation figure for fiscal year 1956 includes parts con- 
sumed in the rebuild operations which were budgeted for in project 
2531, “Repair parts.” ‘This accounts for the increase in the estimated 
fiscal year 1956 obligations over fiscal year 1955 obligations. 
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Exuisit 8 


Cost of program versus source of financing 














Estimate 

Actual, fiscal A ORS SEE) ok 

year 1955 | | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1956 | 1957 

F. Total dollar costs (A plus B plus C plus D plus E)-------- $310, 774, 907 | $304, 812,844 | $270, 822, 418 

G. Minus obligations;incurred directly against other appro- | 
DUDEEEES c8iie II. = sdb bbe oak bh sndabbsedosahbbckstaksen 8, 226, 372 4,119, 093 | 2, 888, 185 

. Minus obligations incurred against other projects within | 
the maintenance and operation appropriations. ____--_-_- 119, 525, 698 22, 589, 584 3, 500, 000 
I. Minus obligations incurred in prior years_____-.-..-...-...- 68, 413,118 | 61, 682, 206 | 28, 419, 030 
J. Plus obligations carried over to the next year___.._.-.-..--- 58, 783, 452 29; 888, 039 - 33, 899, 797 
K, Total obligations, project 2521 (F -G—H— I+d) alts 173, 393,171 | (246,360, 000) | (269, 915, 000) 
L. Minus reimbursable obligations, project 2521 Jddecwueees 21,016,937 | 19,888, 000 | 9, 915, 000 
M. Direct obligations, project 2521 (K—L)_- acccccce] 182,370,284 | 226, 472, 000 | | 260, 000, 000 


Fo or the first time 1 repair parts are included i in the fund requirement 
for this project in fiscal year 1957. Additional funds are also required 
in fiscal year 1957 due to the reduction in carryover funds available 
from fiscal year 1956 to support this program. The estimated cost of 
each year’s program and the source of financing is shown on exhibit 8 
of the graphic presentation of the program highlights. As indicated 
on this exhibit the need for an increase in funds in this project is due 
to the resources that are available to support each year’s program. 
The tabulation on page 317 of the budget estimate, lines A through F, 
shows the worldwide costs of the depot maintenance program in fiscal 
year 1955, the amount programed in fiscal year 1956, and an estimate 
of the costs of the depot maintenance program in fiscal year 1957. 
Separate line entries are made for the rebuild program, the modifica- 
tion program, the ammunition maintenance program, the technical 
assistance program, and other maintenance costs of this activity. The 
total cost data on line F represents the gross depot maintenance pro- 
gram, which includes work financed directly from other appropriations 
and work performed on a reimburseable ‘basis as well as work per- 
formed to support Army missions. Obligations shown on lines G and 
H were incurred against other projects ‘and appropriations and are 
subtracted from the total costs of the program. The obligations in- 
curred in prior years and unliquidated obligations carried over to the 
next year are shown on lines I and J respectively. The use of project 
orders and commercial contracts in rebuild operations permit the use 
of prior year funds for the accomplishment of each year’s program. 


Exuisit 9 


Replacement value versus rebuild cost 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1955 | 1956 1957 
ae bincsililiadeedisciilinoned - ; <jihiilapibiatatalgea A iittala a : —] siteceniomiimnened 
Replacement value: 

Army peacetime forces... ................. puedo deucaeeba.s $1, 178, 515 $1, 214, 976 $1, 089, 101 
ty iil adit ha ian i a 111, 849 116, 961 108, 469 
Reimbursable... : Cae! See Maple da ll AE 367, 056 154, 851 | 82, 064 
MRMR.._____- tl seed easd bebe bos daaboteeeu 93, 382 5, 002 0 
Total replacement WII oes) eenienhl _eeceeec-eaee-] 1,750,802 | 1,491,790 ‘1,279, 634 


DMs ee hee --| 251, 915 | 214, 634 | 184, 531 
7 
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As the rebuild program, shown on line A, represents 68 percent of 
this projects costs, it is shown on exhibit 9. This segment of the pro- 
gram provides for the rebuild of unserviceable reparable materiel, 
except medical equipment, for the peacetime forces of the Regular 
Army and civilian components units; rebuild of materiel in use by the 
Air Force for which the Department of the Army has been assigned 
responsibility on a common service basis; rebuild of materiel for 
mobilization reserve; and reimburseable rebuild of equipment for the 
mutual defense assistance program and other Government agencies. 

<quipment having a replacement value of about $11, billion is 
estimated to be rebuilt in fiscal year 1957. 

A comparison of the replacement value of equipment recovered 
through the rebuild program with the rebuild cost indicates that a 
return per dollar to be expended in fiscal year 1957 is approximately 
$6.93 to $1. This ratio of dollar return per dollar spent compares 
favor: ably with operations in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. As indicated 
on exhibit 9, the rebuild program has been reduced approximately 
15 percent in fiscal year 1956 from the fiscal year 1955 level of opera- 
tions, and it is estimated that a further 14 percent reduction will be 
made in fiscal year 1957. This reduction is due to the reduction of 
rebuild of equipment for mobilization reserve and reimburseable 
rebuild services. 

Gentlemen, I will be glad to answer any questions that I can per- 
taining to this project. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually, Colonel, is it not true that the i increase that 
you have shown in your justification is not an increase in activity, 
yut primarily a transfer of items carried under other appropriations 
in previous years ¢ 

Colonel Kertey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. J think at this point in the record you might show 
precisely what that relationship is. 

Colonel Keriry. Yes, sir. Funds obligated in prior years under 
the M. and O. appropriation financed fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 
1956 operations to a much larger degree than is planned in fiscal 
year 1957. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Relationship of items or-resources with cost of program for each fiscal year is 
as follows: 


Estimate, Estimate, 
Items or source A aa Soe fiscal year fiscal year 
— 1956 1957 


Cost of depot maintenance program -- (310, 774, 907) ($304, 812, 844)|} ($270, 822, 418) 


Minus ot’ er appropriations obligations.........---. -- 8, 226, 372 4, 119, 093 2, 888, 185 
Minus free issue of repair parts and components. -- - 119, 525, 698 22, 589, 584 3, 500, 000 
Minus obligations incurred in prior years--_.------.-----| 68, 413, 118 61, 632, 206 28, 419, 030 
Plus obligations carrid over to next year. -_------ 58, 783, 452 | 29, 888, 039 | 33, 899, 797 
Total obligations or ‘ | (173, 393, 171) | (246, 360, 000) | (269, 915, 000) 
By reimburseable obligations. - -- -- was 21, 016, 937 19, 888, 000 | 9, 915, 000 
By direct obligations. - - - ee ee 152, 376, 234 | 226, 472, 000 | 260, 000, 000 


| | 
As shown above, the cost of the depot maintenance activity is on the decrease 
but the direct obligations required to finance the program has increased due to 
transfer of repair parts and components from project 2531, reduction of items 
for free issue to only ammunition components in fiscal year 1957, reduction of 
funds-available from other appropriations, prior year obligations and reimburs- 
able obligations. 


/ 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What is the technical assistance program you mention 
on page 316 of the justifications ? 

Colonel Kerry. The technical assistance program consists of tech- 
nicians obtained by the Government on a contract basis for a specific 
period of time. They are technical specialists who perform mainte- 
nance and provide services as working advisers and instructors on the 
operation and maintenance of speci ial categories of equipment. 

The program also consists of regional maintenance representatives 
who are civil-service employees. They make periodic visits from tech- 
nical service depots to all military users of equipment for the purpose 
of assisting in improving organizational and field maintenance. 

It also consists of maintenance technicians who are civil service 
employees procured and trained by the Technical Service and pro- 
vided to Army commanders to advise them and instruct military per- 
sonnel in the proper operating and maintenance techniques. 

Mr. Sixes. This is a service within our own Department of Defense 
and not for people outside the Department of Defense? 

Colonel Kerrey. That is correct. sir. 


REBUILD OPERATION 


Mr. Srxrs. What percent of your rebuild operation is done by 
commercial contract ? 

Colonel Kerry. Approximately 21 percent, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that percentage increasing or decreasing? What was 
it in the immediate prior years 4 

Colonel Kreriry. This is about the same level we had last year. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the conditions which govern a decision whether 
a rebuild operation is to be done by commercial contract or by your 
own facilities and personnel / 

Colonel Krertey. Sir, I would like to pass that question to Colonel 


Scordas, if I may. 
Mr. Sixes. If you wish, you may prepare an answer for the record. 


Colonel Krertey. I will, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


REBUILD OPERATION 


The conditions which govern are as follows: 

(a) When quantity of material to be rebuilt is up and above Army shop 
eapacity. 

(b) Factors set forth in DOD Directive 4100.15 are considered. This directive 
sets forth factors that Government-owned commercial and industrial type facil- 
ities will not be used unless they could be justified as follows: 

(1) The absence of private facilities of sufficient capacity located within a 
reasonable distance from the point of demand. This may be particularly applic- 
able in isolated areas. However, the possibility of inducing private industry 
to meet the need must be examined. 

(2) The necessity for meeting the military demand at all times without delay, 
particularly where abnormal or fluctuating military demand makes private 
sources or operation impractical to the extent that the current or mobilization 
need cannot be met. 

(3) The need for maintaining facilities for the training of personnel (for 
operation in a zone of action or advance base or overseas operations where com- 
mercial facilities will not be available) where an organized training program for 
the type of skills involved, specifically requires the use of the facility in question. 
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(4) The danger of compromising information which would aid potential or 
known enemies, or which would otherwise be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States, where adequate provision can be made only through Government 
operation. 

(5) The product or service cannot be obtained from private sources at a rea- 
sonable price, whether by reason of lack of competition or for any other reason. 

(6) Any other criterion demonstrating a particular Government operation to 
be in the public interest, when approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) In those instances where it has been determined that a commercial or 
industrial type facility or activity should be continued, reactivated, or established 
maximum use of existing facilities will be made on a cross-servicing basis, pro- 
vided such use is consistent with the policies expressed above. 

(d@) Provisions of section 638, Public Law 157, 84th Congress are met. 


Mr. Srxes. Are the commercial contracts awarded by bid or 
negotiation ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Primarily by bid, sir. There are a few by nego- 
tiation, but mostly by bid. 

Mr. Srxes. In your answer, show the reasons why negotiated con- 
tracts would be used under certain circumstances. 

Colonel Scorpas. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Using Public Law 413, 80th Congress, as amended, contracts are negotiated 
under the following circumstances: 

(a) When rebuilding certain makes and models of commercial type equip- 
ment which can be expeditiously and competently done by the manufacturer’s 
agency. 

(b) To stimulate small business. 

(c) When authorized by law in furtherance of labor surplus or major disaster- 
area programs. 


Mr. Forp. On pages 319 through 328 we have a listing of various 
material which is rebuilt. 

Colonel Krertry. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any significant variations in the kind of equip- 
ment which you intend to rebuild, comparing fiscal year 1957 with 
the 2 prior years? 

Colonel Kertry. No, sir, there is no large difference except for 
guided missiles. Most of the quantities are on the downward trend. 

Mr. Foro. If there are any particular or significant variations in 
the program would you prepare an answer for the record ? 

Colonel Krertry. Yes, I will be glad to do so, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Significant variations upward in the program are as follows: 

1. Radar sets.—This category of Signal equipment includes all types of radar 
sets which are getting older and are estimated. to be returned for rebuild in 
larger numbers. 

2. Radio sets.—This category of Signal equipment includes all types of radio 
sets which will require rebuild in increasing numbers as they have been in use 
approximately 34 years. 

3. Telephone and telegraphic equipment.—This category of Signal equipment 
includes all types of telephone sets and telegraphic equipment which will require 
rebuild in increasing numbers as they have been in use approximately 3-4 years. 

4. Guided missiles components, assemblies, subassemblies.—This category of 
Ordnance equipment is a new item in the Army system which is estimated to 
require rebuild in greater numbers as the equipment gets older. 

5. Sets of equipment.—This category of Engineer equipment includes pneu- 
matic tool sets, reproduction sets, sniperscopes, etc. which is estimated to ‘be 
generated in larger numbers for rebuild due to maneuvers in Europe and shift 
of troops from Austria to Italy. 
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6. Pumps.—This category of Engineer equipment includes all types of pumps 
which is estimated to be generated in larger numbers for rebuild due to ma- 
neuvers in Europe and shift of troops from Austria to Italy. 

7. Rail equipment.—This category of Transportation equipment includes all 
types of locomotives and railroad cars which are scheduled for rebuild every 
5-7 years. A slightly larger number is estimated to be rebuilt in fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 than in fiscal year 1955. 

8. Harbor craft.—This category of Transportation equipment includes barges, 
boats, landing craft, floating cranes, etc., which are scheduled for rebuild on a 
cycle basis. A slightly larger number is estimated to be rebuilt in fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1957 than in fiscal year 1955. 


REBUILD OF EQUIPMENT FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 318 of the justifications under B (2) 
that you are not contemplating rebuild of equipment for the mobiliza- 
tion reserve ? 

Colonel Krertry. That is correct, sir, in 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Do I gather from that that you are rebuilding now only 
for current use and you are procuring under your procurement pro- 
gram new equipment for the mobilization reserve ? 

Colonel Krrtey. That is correct, sir, insofar as rebuilding items for 
current use. 

Colonel Scorpas. Just a minute. Do you want to answer, General 
O'Neill? 

General O’Netmu. We have reached the point where we believe it 
is uneconomical to rebuild greater quantities for the mobilization re- 
serve. We are not adding appreciably to our mobilization reserve 
by procurement except for ammunition, which is a program that is 
drying up. But once again this ties in with the transition into guided 
missiles. We think we have reached the plateau where we are fairly 
well off with respect to conventional weapons without rebuilding ad- 
ditional items against a mobilization requirement. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is that your rebuild operations are for cur- 
rent use ? 

General O’Nent, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long can you go on in that regard ? 

General O’Netu. Mr. Ford, I would hesitate to make an estimate, 
sir. I think the governing criteria would be the speed of our transi- 
tion from conventional weapons to guided missiles, and if we ever 
decide to go into a program of mobilization reserves for guided mis- 
siles and the newer items. At the present time we are not doing that. 

Mr. Forp. As these new weapons come into your system of weapons 
you will have a rebuild program in that regard ? 

General O’Netmu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So conceivably you might have a rebuild program in the 
newer weapons which might end up with some rebuild for mobiliza- 
tion reserve 

General O’Nettx. That is correct. I would say as a general rule 
it would be restricted to the newer items unless our ability to rebuild 
the older items for day-to-day use falls off appreciably where we have 
to pull out of mobilization reserve for day-to-day use. If we reached 
a point we thought was dangerous we would have to ask for more 
money to bring us up to the desired level again. 

Mr. Forp. Are you up about at the level you think you must main- 
tain to keep your technicians, your civilian employees? 
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Colonel Scorpas. We are at the minimum requirement, sir, we feel 
at this time in order to keep our skilled personnel at our weapon shops 
and our ammunition technicians, fire-control, gunsmiths, parachute- 
maintenance personnel, and so on. Anything lower than this, we 
would lose those skilled personnel. 

Mr. Forp. You are not rebuilding just to keep your skilled person- 
nel? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir. We feel we have just barely enough to 
meet our peacetime requirements. If there is anything upward, we 
will need additional funds. 

Mr. Forp. My point is this: You say you have to keep your trained 
technicians on hand in order to meet any emergency. I can under- 
stand that. 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But you are not sending materiel to them for rebuild 
just to keep them on hand; are you? 

Colonel Scorpas. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is bona fide materiel which must be 
rebuilt ? 

Colonel Scorpas. Yes, sir. If we had to rebuild anything for mo- 
bilization reserve, it would be good equipment, modern equipment, 
new equipment. Funds requested in this project are enough to take 
care of peacetime requirements only, sir. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. Do I gather, then, we can anticipate in forthcoming 
fiscal years in the current kind of situation that you will need approxi- 
mately 16,000 employees? 

Colonel Scorpas. Approximately. Those are the figures as they 
have been presented. We will need just about that level. 

General O’Nemu. May I interrupt, sir. We might have to go up 
as we get more and more into the guided-missile field. The main- 
tenance of that equipment is more complicated and I have a feeling 
there might be need for some increase of personnel for that type of 
rebuild, depending on the type of equipment. This is just an esti- 
mate. We are not far enough to know exactly, but we know it is 
getting more complex all the time and the rebuild operations will 
naturally cost more. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Will you proceed with the next project. 


Frecp MAINTENANCE SHops 


Direct obligations 





Project or subproject Estimate 
Actual, fisea] |———, -——_-- —_-- 


year 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


1 | 2551—Field maintenance shops-_...........-.--...-..-- $112, 726, 546 | $307, 168,000 | $345, 925,000 
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Colonel Scorpas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. Ronald 
G. Thring, who will present subproject 2551, “Field maintenance 
shops.” 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Will you proceed. 

Mr. Turinc. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: 

Budget subproject 2551 “Field maintenance,” starts on page 338. 
$345,925,000 are requested for this subproject in fiscal year 1957. 

These estimated funds for purposes of direct obligation are greater 
than those required in either fiscal years 1955 or 1956. However the 
estimated gross requirement for fiscal year 1957 is less than for the 2 
preceding years. ‘The overall program 1s down 21 percent in fiscal year 
1957 from fiscal year 1955. Free-issue parts and stock-fund credits 
are being reduced yéarly. As these items are reduced they will have to 
be replaced by dollars for consumer funding. The reductions in this 
program are portrayed graphically on exhibit 12. 


” 


Exuipit 12 


Field maintenance shops resources available for performance of field maintenance 





Estimate 

Actual, fiscal | 

year 1955 

Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 


° ~ set PIDs sa wipcs inl ine Jan panay <sihiiuncai.~duqewwencees 12, 472 | 11, 872 

sah $41,612 795 | $43, 190, 000 538, 000 
‘ Airerati contractual maintenance.__--..-..-.--.--.--.--- a 5 040 000 | 6, 732, 000 50 000 
. Repair parts and other .99_. 43 . .-----| 447,252,200 | 345,313 000 | 341, 361.000 
. Contract personnel 7. 671. 440 7, 784. 009 | 566, 000 


A 
B. 9 
c 
D 
E 
F 


. Subtotal (B+C+D+E) 501. 576.435 | 408,019,000 | 396,985, 000 
, DEVS TO MOUNE oo oe coh s secs sets. this ddan tens cues 388, 849,889 | 33.359 000 0 
. Minus credits pet ea Sele 0 62 492 000 | 51, 040 000 


ee 
ea 





a 


. Obligations (F—G— 112, 726, 546 | 307,168,000 | 345, 925. 000 





The funds requested in this budget subproject provide for the main- 
tenance of equipment in the hands: of troops, and operating equipment 
at posts, camps, and stations. This maintenance is performed when 
repair requirements are beyond the capabilities of personnel within 
the using organization. With these funds commercial and contractual 
work is also performed in support of field maintenance repair parts 
costs, formerly budgeted under project 2531, for consumer funding 
at the field maintenance echelons and for issue in support of organiza- 
tional maintenance. 

This budget subproject does not include funds for the maintenance 
of repair and utility, administrative motor pool, rail, or floating 
equipment. 

The estimated detailed workloads are listed on pages 340 
through 345. 

Significant changes in lines A through I of the tabulation on 
page 339 are explained on page 346 and 347. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I will be glad to answer any questions 
that I can pertaining to this budget subproject. 

Mr. Stxes. To recapitulate, your principal difference between 1955 
and 1956 which required a substantial increase in funds was the dimin- 
ishing amount of free issues; is that correct ? 

Mr. Turina. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. And that is reflected to some extent in the current pic- 
ture between fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957. There are no free issues in the 
1957 budget, is that right? 

Mr. Turinc. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Your direct obligations were shown as $307.2 million in 
fiscal 1956 and as $345.9 million in fiscal 1957. You covered that pic- 
ture generally, but I believe for the purpose of the record it would be 
wise if you went into more detail and supplemented your statement at 
this point in order that we may have a clear comparison between the 
two. You can do that for the record. 

Mr. Turina. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The field maintenance program costs decline from $403 million in fiscal year 
1956 to $397 million in fiscal year 1957. In spite of this reduction in program 
the funds required in this project for direct obligation increase from $307.2 
million to $345.9 million during the same period. The increased requirement for 
funds is due to the inclusion of repair parts in the Army stock fund. 

It is estimated in fiscal year 1956, field maintenance repair parts valued at 
$33.3 million will be issued on a “free issue” basis. This consumption, for which 
no obligation was incurred, represents the inventory drawdown of stocks not 
yet incorporated into the stock fund. In fiscal year 1957, all issues will require 
reimbursement to the stock fund, except issues against credits for returns, 

In fiscal year 1956 “credit issues,” those issues made against credits estab- 
lished when usable property is returned to the stock fund, are estimated to 
amount to $62.5 million dollars. 

The difference between the sum of these two issues, $95.8 million, and the 
total fiscal year 1956 program of $403 million represents the $307.2 direct obliga- 
tion amount. 

In fiscal year 1957 there are only credit issues and direct obligations. Credit 


> - 


issues are estimated to reduce from $62.5 million in fiscal year 1956 to $51.1 
million in fiscal year 1957. This is caused, mainly, by the fact that troop strength 
is stabilized, and most excess stocks will have been returned by fiscal year 1957. 
The total estimated program in fiscal year 1957 of $397 million will require 
direct obligations of $345.9 million when the credit issues are deducted from 
the gross consumption requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. The information shown on exhibit 12 would indicate 
that your total use comparing fiscal 1956 to fiscal 1957 is about the 
same ? 

Mr. Turrne. I did not understand the question. ‘The total? 

Mr. Forp. Use. 

Mr. Turina. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. The funding is the principal difference ? 

Mr. Turine. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal 1957 we are not going to live 
off the shelf any more? 

Mr. Turina. That is absolutely right, sir. 


CREDIT-ISSUE SITUATION 


Mr. Forv. This credit-issue situation, would you explain how it 
works in this particular instance? I notice that your credit issue in 
1957 is going to be about $10 million less than it was in fiscal 1956. 
How does that take place? 
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Mr. Turine. Going back to this summary on page 339, and it is 
also reflected in exhibit 12, the dollar amounts represent the issues 
against withdrawal credits of stock fund items in fiscal year 1955 and 
the free issue from inventories not as yet capitalized into the stock 
fund in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. on? 

And the credits shown in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957, sir, 
reflected on page 339, line H, this line shows the estimated value of 
usable items to be returned to the stock fund in fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. Credits for these returns will be established by the stock fund, 
and issues of equal value authorized against these credits. 

General O’Nertu. I believe you have not answered Mr. Ford’s ques- 
tion. He was interested in the reduction of $10 million. 

General Evans. I believe it is mainly caused by the fact the troops 
are more stabilized in fiscal year 1957 than in fiscal year 1956. Instead 
of moving around from post to post, next year there will not be this 
movement of divisions and so forth and thus there will be less re- 
quirements of stocks for credit. 

General O’Nem. An additional reason will be that this year a lot 
of excess has been cleaned out and these units are down now to bed- 
rock and they have gotten all the credit for the excess stuff they had. 

Mr. Forp. Would it still benefit the individual unit, post, camp, and 
station, to turn this stuff in? Do they have the same benefit in this 
situation as in the one we had the other day ? 

General Evans. Exactly the same, sir. It works exactly the same. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that here would be a fertile field. 
This is the kind of equipment they could dig up and find. 

General O’Net1. We feel it has reached the point where they are 
pretty much down to bedrock. This credit has been so helpful to them 
that our feeling is they, have pretty well exhausted it. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you present the next witness? 


Repatrr Parts anp MATERIALS 


| Direct obligations 


Line 








No Project or subproject Estimate 
ror Actual, fiscal SS tte 
year 1959 | Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1956 1957 
1 | 2531 Repair parts and materiaJs__................-__- | $38, 389,371 | $41, 375, 000 $40, 000, 000 
} 








Colonel Scorpas. I would like to introduce Maj. Kenneth D. 
Foster, who will present subproject 2531, “Repair parts and materials.” 

Mr. Sues. Major Foster, will you proceed. 

Major Fosrer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the estimates for 
subproject 2531, “Repair parts and materials,” begins on page 330. 
We are requesting $40 million in this subproject for fiscal year 1957. 
This project provides for the central procurement of repair parts and 
material not incorporated within the Army stock fund and covers only 
repair parts and material required for the organizational and field 
maintenance of Army aircraft. Direct obligations for repair parts 
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for other than Army aircraft for fiscal year 1957, and aircraft, guided 
missiles and radio-controlled targets for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956, formerly budgeted under subproject 2531, have been 
transferred to subprojects 2521 and 2551. Comparable obligation for 
aircraft parts procurement is set forth on page 331 of the budget 
estimate. The increase in estimated gross obligations for fiscal year 
1957 over fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 is caused primarily 
by the introduction of more costly and complex aircraft. 

Pages 331 and 332 of budget estimates explains the methods we use 
to compute our requirements. There are three basic factors involved 
in our computations. First, the number of active aircraft supported ; 
second, the number of programed flying hours; and third, the average 
cost per flying hour for consumable and repairable parts. These three 
factors form the foundation for computing our gross requirements. 
In this connection in compiling the fiscal year 1957 fund requirements, 
only one-half of the programed flying hours for new types of aircraft 
were considered as it has been our experience that during the first 
year that new types of aircraft are introduced into the system they 
are not flown the number of hours programed. 


Exaursit 10 


Aircraft inventory 
NUMBER OF END ITEMS 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
955 1956 1957 


5 3, 791 4, 383 
rr OPO i hh ca apes. a wall : 1, 103 853 


4, 804 | 5, 236 


DOLLAR VALUE (IN MILLIONS) 





On hand } = oi teaek ta ; x $149 $188 
SRNR a eset ie ae Sansdettee sched ; 179 199 


367 | 492 


T would now like to refer to exhibit 10 entitled “Aircraft Inventory.” 

The illustrations on the left of the chart portray the numbers of 
aircraft on hand and on order for fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 1956, and 
fiscal year 1957. The number on hand and on order has increased 
from 4.463 aircraft in fiscal year 1955 to 5,236 aircraft in fiscal year 
1957. The illustrations on the right of the chart show the comparable 
dollar value of these same aircraft for the corresponding years and 
show that, although the number of aircraft has only increased 17 
percent, the dollar value of the same aircraft has increased $217 
million or 79 percent. This dollar value increase is due primarily 
to the purchase of high dollar value cargo helicopters. 
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Exuisit 11 


Repair parts issues, inventory, and procurement 


DOLLAR VALUE OF ISSUES (IN MILLIONS) 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 




















1955 1956 1957 

Gross issues $59 $102 $215 
Recovery of reparable WGN beds ~ de od ce gh du ~ cigagcpins «s J 31 62 152 
, Net issues ed dad ad- eel OL 3. Ses 28 40 63 

ENDING INVENTORY (IN MILLIONS) 

a ‘ renee 
Cnn Bs 58 css esa ir ahh on int ee eee =t $36.1 | $68. 3 | $95.1 
itt ch cnteeeankesadedcusen tae verceewes oe 97.0 | 93. 6 109. § 
{——— | a | 
NS pies atiicst,b-<ca sees cass len 2a aml 133. 1 161. 9 | 204. 6 
| 
REPAIR-PARTS PROCUREMENT 

Project 2531_. g24 | $25 | $42 

“Production and procurement” appropriation, concurrent | 
PORTE Sire fein sts ew abicenbigins pee ane 54 47 68 
NNO). 05d. 1s ccbeteneadheseentionnes | 78 72 110 








I would now like to refer to exhibit 11 entitled “Repair Parts Issues, 
Inventory and Procurement,” which graphically illustrates the inven- 
tory investment analysis set "forth on page 333 of the budget estimate. 
Comparisons for fiscal year 1955, 1956, and 1957 are illustrated for 
gross issue requirements on the left of the exhibit and consist of net 
issues of consumable parts such as tires, spark plugs, gaskets, and 
so forth, which are provided for from new procurement, and recover- 
able reparable parts consisting of engines, transmissions, rotor assem- 
blies, propeller assemblies, and so forth, supplies from the rebuild 
and return to the supply system of these same recoverable parts. The 
center portion of this exhibit compares the on-hand and on-order 
ending inventories for fiscal year 1955, 1956, and 1957 for both con- 
sumable and reparable parts. The right-hand portion of the exhibit 
compares our procurement requirements for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 which are made up of (1) funds budgeted under subproject 
2531 which provide for consumable parts and material plus rebuild 
attrition losses for reparable material, and (2) dollar value of con- 
current parts receipts funded under the “Procurement and produc- 
tion” appropriation. Increases in issues, inventories, and procure- 
ment requirements from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 195¢ are in 
proportion to the increase in our inventory of high dollar value air- 
craft as set forth in exhibit 10. It will be noted, how ever, that while 
our gross issues have increased $156 million from 1955 to 1957 our 
on-hand and on-order inventory has only increased $71.5 million and 
our procurement requirement for subproject 2531, $18 million for the 
same period. This has been accomplished by increasing our inventory 
turnover through use of improved provisioning procedures; and in- 
creasing, where possible, the allowable operating life of our time- 
phased components and recoverables, thereby effecting a reduction in 
our depot and installation stockage. This completes my presenta- 
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tion and I will do my best to answer any questions you may ask con- 
cerning this subproject. 

Mr. Sixes. Major Foster, as the number of Army aircraft increases 
and the complexity of those craft increases, we very probably may 
anticipate an increase in this cost item from year to year; is that not 
true ? 

Major Foster. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I had understood, however, that a rather generous sup- 
ply of spare parts were obtained when the planes were purchased. 
Where, if at all, is that supply of spare parts reflected in this project ? 

Major Foster. We show that on exhibit 11, sir, in the “Procure- 
ment and production” appropriation at the top of the bar on the 
extreme right-hand side. This amounts to $68 million which we 
anticipate receiving, and those are the concurrent parts from new 
procurement that we receive with the end item. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, the $42 million is required over and 
above that amount? 

Major Foster. That is right. Those are the parts that are con- 
sumed, that are not reparable, and also take into consideration the 
losses from the rebuild operations. 

Mr. Srxes. That touches in some respects on the next question I 
have, and that is to please explain the division in repair parts between 
this appropriation and the “Procurement and eredeition® appropri- 
ation. 

Major Foster. The lower portion of the bar which we budget for 
in subproject 2531 are the parts that are consumed, such as spark plugs 
and gaskets; parts that are not reparable. The other parts in the 
upper portion of the bar are the assemblies and parts we receive when 
we purchase the aircraft. They amount to a large percentage of the 
procurement cost. 

Mr. Srxes. May I interrupt for the purpose of clarifying the rec- 
ord. The first item referred to is the $42 million in this appropri- 
ation, and the other is the $68 million in the “Procurement and pro- 
duction” appropriation ? 

Major Foster. That is correct. 

These procurement and production appropriation parts are brought 
into the supply system and are what is known as time-phased compo- 
nents. We are required to change them every so many hours depend- 
ing on experience. These time-phased components go into our re- 
building operations, they are rebuilt, and they are returned to the 
supply system. This is a continuous process until they are finally 
lost through attrition. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


FORMULA USED IN FORECASTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What kind of check do you have on the soundness of 
your procurement in this area? In other words, your forecast is 
based on this formula you have indicated. It is my understanding 
that in the past several years your maintenance of helicopters, for 
example, has improved significantly. How does that tie in as you 
go along from month to month ? 
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Major Foster. Well, of course, every day we are learning more 
about helicopters. It is a relatively newly developed type of air- 
craft. We are increasing our time on certain components by experi- 
ence, and in that way we are getting more returns. This is based on 
an engineering determination. We are saving money there. ; 

In our buying, through experience, we are finding that a certain 
range of parts that we may previously have purchased, are not 
required, and we are also going back into our supply system and mov- 
ing the parts from the units to depots through application of the 
Army field stock control program, which has previously been explained 
to you, thus shortening our pipelines. 

Mr. Forp. What I am getting at is, this forecast of the budget was 
predicated on certain experiences you had in the pn 12 months? 

Colonel Scorpas. That is very true. Our aircraft and also some of 
our other equipment goes through a maintenance evaluation test in 
which we put in accelerated operational hours and determine the life 


of the components and parts, then we determine our eee for 


future procurement. ‘These tests come rather early and shortly after 
the pilot models. After that we try to incorporate engineering change 
orders and modification work orders in order to improve the safety 
and reliability of the items, and the life of that component is deter- 
mined. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN PROCUREMENT AND FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Forp. Over the past several years there has been considerable 
criticism of the spare parts procurement program of the Navy and of 
the Air Force, and I would hate to see the Army subject itself to that 
same criticism. You will not be subjected to that criticism if you 
have an up-to-date evaluation from the procurement side tied in with 
what the experience is on the maintenance side. 

Colonel Scorpas. You are very right, sir, and you will find us most 
conservative in determining our requirements on all aircraft parts and 
assemblies. 

Mr. Forp. I just want to emphasize, in fact reemphasize, the im- 
portance of making sure that your program of procurement is really 
tied in with your experience in the field. It would be unfortunate 
if the Army ended up with a lot of spare parts that would never be 
used. That was the case with the Air Force and with the Navy. 

Colonel Scorpas. We will keep a close watch on that, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. It would give a black eye to the Army’s development of 
an air program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General O’Nemu. That completes the presentation of budget pro- 
gram 2500. 
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Bewavior or Prisoners oF War AND Cope or Conpuctr TRAINING 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. W. E. MAYER, MEDICAL CORPS, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. J. 8. UPHAM, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. E. A. BROWN, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION 

COL. H. C. LYON, CHIEF OF TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
DIVISION 

LT. COL. E. BUSCHKAMPER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 

MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Froop. The committee will come to order. General Lawton, 
would you please introduce the first witness ? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, at a recent session, the Army was 
asked if we would production additional information in connection 
with an article which appeared in the U. S. News & World Report, 
titled “Why Did Many GI Captives Cave In?” 

It was an article based on an interview with Maj. William E. 
Mayer, of the Medical corps, and I would like to introduce to you 
at this time Major Mayer who will give a brief biographical sketch 
and then be available for any questions by the committee. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you very much, General. 

All right, Major, you have heard the indictment ; how do you plead? 
Major Mayer. I am guilty, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frioop. Go ahead. 


BIOGRAPHIC DATA 





Major Mayer. I am a medical officer in the Army, assigned on the 
faculty at the Army Medical Service School at Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

I teach there in the branch of neuropsychiatry. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you give us a paragraph or so about your 
biography. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

I graduated from Northwestern University Medical School. I was 
born in Chicago and I attended the University of Washington. Fol- 
lowing achieving my doctor of medicine degree I interned in Phila- 
delphia for a year and subsequent to that I continued on active duty 
in the Navy until 1952. 

Mr. Foon. I see that you are wearing the shoulder patch of the Ist 
Marine Division, Guadalcanal. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir That is, of course, only the patch of the 
division. I was not in Guadalcanal with them. I was in Korea with 
them. 

Mr. Frioop. That will do. 

Major Mayrr. Following 1952 I transferred to the Army Med- 
ical Service, having discovered that I like working with troops better 
than in hospitals, and very shortly after that I was assigned to a 
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board composed of members of the Intelligence Service, psychological 
warfare people, members of the legal staff and the Medical Service 
to evaluate the physical and psychological conditions surrounding 
prisoners held by the North Koreans and the Chinese. 

Mr. Fioop. Your academic degrees are that of bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of science, and doctor of ‘medicine. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; bachelor of science and doctor of medicine. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you had any postgraduate training in neuropsy- 
chiatry, either abroad or here in this country ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; 314 years’ postgraduate training. 

Mr. Fioop. Where was that t genie? secured ? 

Major Mayer. The first year was in the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Fort Worth, Tex., a snide al hospital which treats narcotic 
offenders. Also : little over a year at the University of California 
Medical Center, San Francisco, at the Langley Porter Clinic; and 
following this, then a year of what is called the residency type of 
training in psychiatry at the United States Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you appeared in civil or criminal courts, in courts- 
martial, and been qualified as an expert in psychiatrics or neurotics? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. In fact, this has been a major part of my 
duties. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been examined on your voir dire by prosecu- 
tors and defense attorneys and counsel on both sides, qualifying you 
as an expert in the legal sense in psychiatric and neurotic m: itters ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Both psychiatric and neurotic ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; proceed. 

Major Mayer. In 1953, when it first became reasonable to expect 
that we would get prisoners back from Korea, this first board was 
convened to study all of the data on them which was presently 
available. 

Mr. Froop. What was the authority which convened that board ? 

Major Mayer. It was convened by the Department of the Army, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You were named as a member of the board by what 
authority ; that is, you, vourself ? 

Major Mayrr. By ‘the Surgeon General’s Office in the Far East 
Command. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Surgeon General’s Office ? 

Major Mayer. By the Far East Command surgeon general. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Far East Command surgeon gener: ral ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. He would be attached to the Surgeon General’s Office, 
would he not ? 

Major Mayer. No, sir; he was the Surgeon General, for all prac- 
tical purposes, for the Far East, Gen. Wm. E. Shambora, Medical 
Corps. 

JOINT CLASSIFICATION BOARD 


Mr. Fioop. A board was convened there and you were one of the 


medical men named by him; is that it ? 
Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 
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Each one of the technical services that were to be represented on the 


‘board, apparently, was contacted and told to supply a representative 
of their service on this multiservice board. 


Mr. Fioop. Will you supply for the record at the end of your oral 
biographical statement a list of your medals, honors, awards, battle 
stars, and so forth, at that point in the record? I see you carry a lot 
of them. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Mas. WILLIAM E. MAYer, DECORATIONS AND RIBBONS 


Bronze Star with “V” (combat), Marine Corps 
Bronze Meritorious, Army 

Navy Commendation Medal 

Navy Good Conduct Ribbon 

Navy Unit Citation (2) 

Marine Corps Presidential Unit Citation 
American Theater Medal 

World War II Victory Medal 

Occupation Medal, Japan 

American Service Medal 

Korea Campaign Ribbon with eight battle stars 
U.N. Medal 


Mr. Fioop. Proceed. 
COLLECTION OF MATERIAL ON POW’S 


Major Mayer. At any rate, we collected at first all of the material 
taken from radio intercepts and from letters from families of people 
who were prisoners of war, anything that we could get relating to 
the prisoner-of-war situation. 

Mr. Fioop. At that point in our record, or at your convenience, I 
would like to have you supply the composition of that board, the date 
of its creation, and a paragraph or two as to its purpose and a pre- 
liminary statement as to how it was organized and functioned. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The following personnel constituted the membership of the joint classification 
board which started functioning on approximately February 15, 1953: 

Col. George R. Eckman, USA 

Lt. Col. George G. Spence, USAF 

Lt. Col. Frederick W. Hess, USA 

Comdr. Robert P. Jackson, USN 

Mr. Joseph 8S. Carusi, legal adviser 

Maj. Marion R. Panell, USA 

Capt. William E. Mayer, USA 


The following personnel constituted the membership of the Japan joint in- 
telligence processing board which started functioning on approximately May 1, 
1953 : 

Lt. Col. Harold M. Frindell, USA 

Lt. Benton W. Decker, Jr., USN 

Capt. J. J. Maclure, USA 

Maj. Steve S. Yamamoto, USA 

Maj. Marion R. Panell, USA 

Mr. Joseph 8S. Carusi, legal adviser 

Capt. Gordon R. Hatt, USAF 

Capt. William E. Mayer, USA 

Maj. John P. Vinik, USAF 

Maj. Robert K. Stull, USA 
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The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Department of the Army, during the period 
of Operations Little Switch and Big Switch was Maj. Gen. Richard C. Partridge, 
USA. 

The purpose of the joint classification board was to elicit intelligence informa- 
tion and to examine returning POW’s to determine as much as possible about 
the physical and psychological conditions surrounding their captivity by the 
Communists in Korea. 

The board functioned throughout the repatriation, carefully supervising the 
reception and examination of all POW’s repatriated through Japan. 

Mr. Fioop. We will presume that has been done and you may 
proceed from that point. 

Major Mayer. After we had collected all of the background mate- 
rial that we could relating to prisoners of war and what had been 
happening to them in Korea, we then undertook to form question- 
naires and methods for interrogating the prisoners of war as they 
came back, first on 7 ‘ation Little Switch and then subsequently 
drawing up plans for debriefing—— 

Mr. Fioop. Will you define for us debriefing and Operation Little 
Switch? 

OPERATION LITTLE SWITCH 


Major Mayer. Yes, sir; Operation Little Switch was the first pris- 
oner-of-war repatriation experience during which the sick and wound- 
ed American prisoners, totaling approximately 125 were returned to 
our control by the Chinese, and during which we returned to their 
control Chinese prisoners who were sick and wounded. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the date when that first started? If you 
do not have it, supply it for the record. 

Major Mayer. No, sir; I do not have it. 


Mr. Fioop. Supply it precisely for the record. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The inclusive dates of Operation Little Switch were April 20 to April 26, 1953. 


The inclusive dates of Operation Big Switch were August 5 to September 6, 
1953. 


Mr. Fioop. Can you tell us about what was the date? 

Major Mayer. As closely as I can recall, it was approximately in 
April 1953. 

Mr. Froop. And about how many months was that after the first 
shot was fired in the Korean show ? 

Major Mayer. That was 34 months approximately. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Major Mayer. We naturally, first, devoted all of our attention and 
time to the medical screening and the medical care of these first pris- 
oners of war to be repatriated, and then, their condition permitting it, 
questioned them, as far as was possible relative to what was going 
on in the camps, how people were faring, how many would come 
back, and everything that we could find out about what had happened 
in Korea to American POW’s because at that time we anticipated 
that’ a large number of further nonsick repatriates would be ex- 
changed. Finally, we came to the agreement of Panmunjom which 
took place subsequently in the summer of 1953. 
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OPERATION BIG SWITCH 


Then a large group of anectg of war was repatriated in what 
was called Operation Big Switch, which was the general prisoner 
exchange which took place after the signing of the armistice or the 
cease-fire agreement in Korea. 

Mr. Froop. Then supply the date when that actually started. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Tell us now about how many weeks or months that began 
after Operation Little Switch. 

Major Mayer. It began about 2 months following Operation Little 
Switch and it continued for about 2 months, until September of 1953, 
when all of the voluntary repatriates were recovered by us. 

The Board continued in existence until the spring of 1954 in a 
formal structure as a Board, continuing to collect all of the data 
that we could relative to the prisoners of war in an attempt to bring 
some order out of the mass of information that they gave us. 


JAPAN JOINT INTELLIGENCE PROCESSING BOARD 


Mr. Fioop. Major, we have had considerable experience with differ- 
ent types and kinds of civil and military boards, both military and 
governmental. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Sometimes everybody on the board works at the thing 
and sometimes it is just one who does the work, and the rest of them 
sign the report. 

Now, will you tell us about this board? You told us on the record 
who was on it. Now, you have told us that they did all of this work. 
Now, who worked at it? Did you work at this business all the time? 
Did you buy this show? Was everybody working with you? Was it 
a one-man show, or was it an actual operation; was it a fake or wasn’t 
it? 

Major Mayer. No, sir; it was, in my experience, one of the finest 
groups of people working together that I have ever seen, partly be- 
cause each member appeared to take the utmost personal interest in 
it, whether he was interested in the legal aspects of it or was interested 
in the medical aspects of it, or the scientific aspects of it. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no quarrel with the formation or makeup of 
the Board? 

Major Mayer. No, sir; absolutely none. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, go ahead. 

Major Mayer. All of our conclusions were reached in session with 
each other. We had no other purpose. We met every day and we 
often met 7 days a week for the first 4 or 5 months. No conclusion was 
ever set down at any time without the full concurrence of, or without 
at least, a full knowledge of every one on the Board, with a chance 
for each man in the final report to put down any dissenting ideas, or 
any specialized ideas that seemed to apply to his own point of view 
about it. 

Mr. Froop. At the moment of the creation of that Board, and all 
during its life, which you are now describing, keeping in mind its 
performance, were you operating and functioning in a vacuum in your 
limited area, or did you set that up under advice from higher echelons, 
or from the Pentagon ? 
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Was anybody aware of the fact that you existed, and if they were, 
did they indicate any awareness of it during this period of time, other 
than your immediate comment ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; we were given a free hand to consult with 
any and every staff agency, whether it related to the prisoner problem 
or not. 

We submitted, as far as I can recall, weekly and biweekly progress 
reports direct to the Department of the Army. The man in charge 
of the Board was in contact with the system that they had, so that 
direct conversations could take place between him and the P entagon. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there any Navy or Air people on this Bo: wd? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir, there were representatives of ONI and OSI, 
the Navy and the Air Force Intelligence organizations. 

We finally drew up a final report which was based on the material 
which we had gathered, which was taken part in by both Counter- 
intelligence and Military Intelligence investigators, plus investigators 
from some other agencies like the Adjutant General’s Office since they 
were trying to find out about death statistics, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you make any interim reports to anybody during 
these months? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. How often did you make them, and to whom? 

Major Mayer. These are the reports that I "referred to previously 
as having been made weekly and biweekly to the Department of the 
Army in YW: ishington. 

Mr. Froop. Did you report to them directly or did you report 
through channels? 

Major Mayer. No, sir. The Board reported to them directly. 

Mr. Fioop. Directly to where? 

Major Mayer. Directly to the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence, I believe it was, who was given the job of coordinating it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember his name offhand ? 

Major Mayer. No, sir; I do not. 

Since we were working in the Far East Command Headquarters, 
the Board kept the Far East commanders, General Clark and General 
Hull, informed daily of our activities, and also of our findings. 

Mr. Froop. Did you prepare a final report ? 

Major Mayrr. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Frioop. Which was composite of all of the interim reports, or 
distinct final report ? 

Major Mayer. It was a final report. 

Mr. Frioop. Where was that report filed? 

Major Mayer. That report which was called the Final Report of 
the Japan Joint Intelligence Processing Board was forwarded, to the 
best of my knowledge, directly to the Office of the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Fioop. Of the Army? 

Major Mayrr. To the Chief of Staff of the Army; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. At any time during your functioning, did the Pentagon 
people at the Defense level participate in this specific operation, if 
you know? 

Major Mayer. That is a qualification I cannot make, sir. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Froop. You do not know? 

Major Mayer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. They could have participated and you would not be 
aware of it? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But, as far as you know, they did not? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That certainly is not the end of your story. You have 
stated the question. Now, what is your answer ? 

What happened? You are here because you apparently had the 
good judgment, or somebody had the good judgment, to let you write 
this article. 

Major Mayer. I did not write it ; it was an interview taken verbatim. 


INTERVIEW WITH MAJOR MAYER 


Mr. Fioop. This article is headed “Interview With Maj. William E. 
Mayer, United States Army Expert.” 

The title is: “Why did many GI captives cave in?” 

A little commercial would not do any harm. This is the U. S. News 
and World Report, of February 24, 1956, beginning at page 56. 

This was an interview conducted, I presume, by a staff member of 
this magazine. 

Major Mayer. It was conducted by two editors of the magazine. 
One of them was Gen. Robert Ginsberg, who was previously on the 
staff of the Secretary of Defense. His name is listed with the staff 
at the beginning of the magazine. 

Mr. Froop. If I am not mistaken, General Ginsberg had the very 
good judgment to come down to see you, if I remember. 

Major Mayer. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. All right; General Ginsberg and somebody else came 
to you ¢ 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How did you get into this act? 

Major Mayer. I was teaching at the Army Medical Service School 
at Sam Houston in San Antonio, Tex., and I was called by the public 
information officer, who said that these two men were there and that I 

was to talk to them, and that whatever information I gave to them 
would be subject to review, of course, and that they were interested in 
the prisoner-of-war problem. I was interested in it at that time, and 
I have continued to be interested in it. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you interested in it to the same degree today ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Fioop. And you would like to pursue your interest further; 
is that right? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Has anybody in the Pentagon at the Defense or Army 
level indicated any interest to you in the subject? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; there has been considerable interest shown 
both at the Army and the Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Fioop. We will have to wait and see what happens to the 
article. 

At least, let me read into the record these 4 or 5 sentences here 
and see if these magazine people have properly brought out what 
should be brought out in this article. 
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PREMISES OF THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


I am quoting now from the preamble, so to speak, to this interview, 
which is in the nature of questions and answers. ‘This part, however, 
is a narrative statement, not from the words of the witness but from 
the magazine article. It states: 

An Army psychiatrist says that one-third of all the American soldiers captured 
in Korea yielded to brainwashing. 

Yet, he finds, those soldiers were not subjected to physical torture. 

Then why did so many yield? What’s wrong? 

The psychiatrist’s answer will startle many Americans. He says that the 
effectiveness of brainwashing indicates serious weaknesses in Americans’ 
character and shortcomings in their education. 

Maj. William E. Mayer, who makes this analysis, is one of the Army’s foremost 
experts on brainwashing. He has studied it since 1952. 

In this exclusive interview, he tells what his study revealed—and what he 
thinks this Nation must do about it. 

Then on the next page there are three so-called topics and I quote— 


One-Third of Prisoners Lacked Faith in America. 
Many Deaths Were Needless. 
Red-Pianted Ideas May Be Lasting. 

For our purposes this afternoon, Major, can we agree, with some- 
thing to be taken away or added, that those are the three premises 
for this article, or would you like to add something, or take 1 of 
those 3 away, so that we can talk about just 2 or 3 of them in relation 
toit? Isthat about it? 

Major Mayer. With qualifications, yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Qualifications up and down? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Without my leading you, or without interrogation, sup- 
pose you take this typical sentence and these three premises, and 
address yourself to them. 

I want you to know that this committee is seriously concerned 
about this problem. We recognize that this is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the Department of Defense without any 
question, and you have not overstated the case as far as its importance 
is concerned, in the minds of this committee. 

Now, as to what you say and think about it, the blood be upon 
your own head, but we recognize you and we would like to hear what 
you say. So, in a narrative style, suppose you tell us what you think 
we should know. 

You know who we are. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you know what we might be able to do about it. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And if you are as keen about this as I think you are, 
I imagine you are delighted with the chance to tell us. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; I am, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, go ahead and tell us. 

Major Mayer. It is hard to be brief about this or to tell about it 
in a short time. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not be brief ; you do not have to be. 
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RECEPTION OF POW’S BY CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Major Mayer. I would like to point out at the beginning that my 
conclusions and findings are not presented to reflect the view some- 
how that American youth is going to pot. That is not the case, nor 
are my findings presented in any explicit or implied criticism of the 
program which is presently in effect within our Army. 

In Korea, prisoners of war faced an Oriental enemy and armed 
with legends about the inhumanity of the Oriental toward military 
captives and others, they fully expected a great deal of brutality, 
and perhaps, even torture, and certainly many deaths and executions 
based on the experience of Americans in Japanese POW camps, and 
these were not unrealistic ideas. 

However, upon being captured by the Chinese, the prisoners were 
confronted, in most cases, apparently not with brutality or torture, 
but by a “welcome statement,” with statements that they, the Chinese, 
were glad to have the Americans there, that they were "olad to have 
relieved them of the dangers of battle, and were glad to w veleome them 
to the ranks of “the people.” This was a most ‘disarming approach, 
and this, combined with other less tangible things, seemed to con- 
tribute to a marked degree of disorganization and a lack of cohesion 
among prisoners of war in Korea. ‘A certain amount of disorganiza- 
tion and agitation is expected in the confusion of capture in any war 
or on any battlefield, but this lack of cohesion which was shown by 
them and the seeming inability to organize among themselves to 
enhance the chances of their survival continued for some months. 
It resulted in many of the needless deaths which are referred to in 
the article. 

Mr. Forp. I do not follow that. 


NEEDLESS DEATHS 


Major Mayer. In Korea in these prison camps they were given not 
very good food and not very much, but they were given enough to 
sustain life. Many of the men became ill from dysentery and were 
in need of care and feeding. They were without a certain amount of 
coordination among the prisoners and a willingness to get together 
and to organize details to take care of each other in an active fashion, 
such steps as men overseas might take because when you are over 
there, there are important emotional problems for anybody whether 
they are in a prisoner-of-war camp or not. 

Mr. Foon. I do not follow that. 

As I understand it, these men were at least with the Army; they 
were conditioned to meet barbaric and cruel treatment at the incep- 
tion of their capture based upon the precedent of our experience with 
the Japanese. 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They did not get that, and that confused them? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, that makes sense. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, you tell us that they received for a certain period 
of time, 2 or 3 months, a welcome and a degree of kindness, and so 
forth. In other words, they got something that they did not expect 
to get / 
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Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Asa result of that, they were disorganized ! 

Major Mayer. As an indirect result. 

Mr. Fioop. That, I do not follow. 

Major Mayer. The treatment is what the Chinese called the “lenient 
treatment” of Americans. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the treatment was good in the sense 
of giving them adequate medical care, but it was lenient in the sense 
of not being brutal or punitive and they did not pound on poops or 
spit on them or one thing or another which they had heard the Japanese 
had done to prisoners. 

Now, the leniency in itself did not kill anybody of course, but it did 
undoubtedly diminish the reasons which exist in any situation for men 
to get together for the purpose of defense and for the purpose of 
mutual support. This did not happen when they were prisoners of 
war. ‘There did not seem to be any need for it. You cannot fight just 
because of not getting enough rations, and you cannot fight because 
the food is of a kind which you are not accustomed to, and which was 
better than the civilians were getting over there, as the Chinese said. 
That is disarming and it did ‘keep them from organizing and there 
were many men who failed to see that there was a dramatic and im- 
mediate need for them to organize together, and stick together. 

Mr. Forp. Did this approach have an immediate impact on the num- 
ber you would normally expect would want to escape? 

Major Mayer. I have in my own mind no doubt that it did because 
there was not the driving need to get away from this com tesy, and the 
need to escape was not quite as great as it was when prisoners were in 
the hands of the Germans or the Japanese. 

Also, the Chinese favored a good deal of talking about the fact that 
“while you are here and the war is going on, you can learn, you can 
improve vourself, you can fight for peace, whic h is what all peoples i in 
the world really desire ; just stay with usa little while and wait for your 
repatriation,” and this all had a deterring effect upon any real drive 
to get up and run away. 


DELIBERATELY PLANNED APPROACH 


Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt in your mind that this was a planned 
operation and was put into execution as soon as they had prisoners? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Fioop. And this was not played by ear? 

Major Mayer. No, sir; this was not jumping from one situation to 
another on the part of the Chinese. It was most obviously a course 
laid out and contrived in advance. For example, they had a good deal 
of printed literature to be given out among the troops. 

Mr. Froop. In English? 

Major Mayer. Oh, yes, sir, and some of it was printed in the United 
States, according to the prisoners. Very soon after the beginning of 
the fighting, when the Chinese were trying everything they distrib- 
uted a printed curriculum saying, “You are going to have an educa- 
tional program following these 12 general objectives,” which were 
set out. 

Mr. Fioop. Was this technique or this program general through all 
prisoner-of-war camps, or in just 1 isolated spot, 1 camp, 1 section 
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of the country, at 1 time, or was this program in use all over the 
whole country ¢ 

Major Mayer. This was a program which affected all the prisoners 
to a considerable degree. To a marked degree, it dominated the lives 
of all kinds of prisoners. It occurred in every camp. It occurred in 
lesser degrees, however, in certain camps. For example, in some 
camps, they would point to what the Chinese called “hopeless reac- 
tionaries of capitalism who cannot see the virtues in a people’s democ- 
racy.” They did not spend as much time on indoctrination, and it was 
not as intensive, and not as much time was spent on lectures and so 
forth as on others. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the group were in this reactionary 
category 4 

Major Mayer. At least one-third of the prisoners were called reac- 
tionaries by the Chinese but the percentage who actively voiced re- 
sistance was probably somewhat less than that percentage. Those 
who happened to side with the reactionaries at least in their sympa- 
thies evidently was a bigger percentage than that, included in the 
other two-thirds of the prisoners. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there anything to indicate in the thinking of these 
people, so far as you could see or feel, that they seemed to take it for 
granted that the fact that they were orientals or yellow people had 
started these white occidentals at all? I seem to get that impression. 

Major Mayer. I think that is a correct impression. They were 
never apologetic or defensive in any sense about their being orientals 
because, after all, this was the Orient, their part of the world and 
they made quite a point of being good hosts. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; you have covered the first phase of this 
project. 

NEEDLESS DEATHS 


Major Mayer. Now, this refers to needless deaths as related to the 
whole early approach to the prisoners. It was related to two things, 
which are not unique situations for any battle or warfare. The need- 
less deaths which occurred were often related to sanitation. The 
prisoners were often kept so busy in indoctrination sessions that there 
was not sufficient time to clean up the camps with proper drainage 
and so forth, and so there were outbreaks of widespread dysentery 
which could have been avoided. 

Mr. Fioop. Was this camp sanitation inside of the camps perhaps 
better than that of the troops in the same areas? 

Major Mayer. I cannot answer that, sir; Ido not know. Since the 
camps were mostly situated in Korean villages, or adjacent thereto, 
they had the usual sanitary facilities of a Korean village, which are 
very poor indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you now made your point with reference to the 
phrase “Many deaths were needless” ¢ 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

I think a good deal of additional incidental or explanatory infor- 
mation is available. I could give you some further detailed explana- 
tions of what I mean. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what you mean and I understand now very 
clearly what you mean, but in my judgment that needs more eviden- 
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tial support. I know what you are driving at, but you are on very 
thin ice if you do not make it stick. I think I know what you mean, 
but that record will not show it. 


LACK OF INTERNAL ORGANIZATION AMONG POW’S 


Major Mayer. All right, sir. In the investigations which were 
conducted to try to determine the specific activities of prisoners, we 
look for the kinds of behavior on the part of prisoners which we had 
come to expect based on previous wars. 

Specifically what I mean is internal organization. Particularly in 
Japan and Germany—this has been the source of an enormous amount 
of material about POW’s—these were established. With other per- 
sons the POW’s engaged in certain specific activities such as the for- 
mation of small groups, sometimes just groups of two, the “buddy 
system,” more or less, in which men would stick together, pretty much 
through thick and thin. They confided in one another and became 
closely attached and depended upon one another as long as there was 
a chance of survival, which might very well depend upon that kind 
of a relationship between individuals. That was notably lacking 
among the returnees from Korea. Many of these people acted on 
their return as if almost everybody else was a stranger. This isola- 
tion of people who were not physically isolated at all, has been com- 
mented upon by everybody who has studied the POW problem. 


REACTION OF TURKISH PRISONERS 


Mr. Forp. Was there any evidence of a different reaction among, say, 
the Turks, the English, or any of the other nationalities who were 
prisoners ¢ 

Major Mayer. Yes. Just looking at the end result of their be- 
havior, yes, they behave somewhat differently and maintained alliances 
somewhat better. The reasons for this go deeply into their whole cul- 
tural background, the difference between the Turks, who come from a 
tough environment where living is never easy, a people with a rather 
warlike heritage in their immediate past, and an armed force composed 
of volunteers. You might expect that the Turks would stick together 
more closely than the Americans. 

Mr. Forp. Would it follow then that amongst those people, say the 
Turks, there were fewer of the so-called needless deaths ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, markedly less. 


SUCCESSFUL ISOLATION OF INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. F.Loop. Your position is with regard to the circumstances sur- 
rounding this entire situation of captivity and the successful isolation 
of individuals, regardless of the number, 10 or 10,000, they achieved 
that planned goal to such an extent that the individual actually was by 
himself because of this method, and that it followed naturally when 
such a situation occurs—from past experience, the environment and 
the lack of sanitary facilities to which they had been exposed during 
a lifetime—that death would result to a higher degree than if any 


other series of circumstances existed, the circumstances being what 
they were ? 
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Major Mayer. Yes. I do not believe that the Communists designed 
the program—although this is purely a guess on my part—with the 
objective of killing people. 

Mr. Fioop. That was going to be my next question. There is noth- 
ing to indicate it was pl: anned for the purpose of killing? 

Major Mayer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This was the result, possibly unexpected, of this pro- 
gram in its first phase ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are satisfied that we have met that premise 
then—many deaths were needless” at least for the time being? 

Major Mayer. I think so. 


TRAINING TO REDUCE EFFECT OF ISOLATION 


Mr. Forp. Is our present prisoner of war code and our program of 
indoctrination such that we are meeting this problem that we have 
been discussing ? 

Major Mayer. If the present code of conduct as outlined for mem- 
bers of the fighting forces is lived up to on the part of the fighting men, 
it would more than meet this kind of threat, I believe. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is a direct reply to Mr. Ford, but let me ask 
you this: I take it for granted, of course, that it cannot and will not be 
done in toto. I do not think that the Army expects it to be acquired 
to the full extent indicated in the code. It is true, as you say, if it 
were adhered to that would be the answer. 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there now, if you know, any course being given by 
the Army to the soldiers in their training which emphasizes the result 
of your discoveries on this first phase? Are you telling them what 
you found out? Are they being told what you just told us? Are 
they being taught and instruc ted that you must not go off by your- 
self because if you do the chances increase in direct ratio to your isola- 
tion that you will die; that your chance of surviving diminishes? Is 
that being taught to our people now ¢ 

Major Maver. Yes, almost in those words. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you like to indicate some phase of the present 
course of instruction directed at that very thing ? 

Major Mayer. I would. In the code of conduct article 4 states: 

If I become a prisoner of war I will keep faith with my fellow prisoners. I 
will give no information, nor take part in any action which might be harmful 
to my comrades. If I am senior I will take command. If not, I will obey the 
lawful orders of those appointed over me and back them up in every way. 

That is the end of that article. Now, among other explanations of 
the necessity for adhering to these particular points, we have, and 
I know this firsthand, within the Fourth Army, emphasized precisely 
the things that you mentioned—keeping faith w ith my comrades is not 
a hollow ethical protestation of virtue but keeping faith with your 
comrades is what keeps them and you alive, and this is what we mean 
by it; namely, taking care of other people when they are sick and 
assigning details to take care of camp sanitation and hygiene. 
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THE “BUDDY SYSTEM” 


Mr. Fioop. I like your phrase that you used, the “buddy system.” 
Do you not indicate the need of at least a meeting of two? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And an irreducible minimum of two? 

Major Mayer. Yes. That i is something most soldiers grasped im- 
mediately since “buddying up” is common phenomena in basic train- 
ing. Kids who are new in the Army like to find somebody that they 
can immediately buddy up to and stick with pretty much throughout 
basic training. They can complain together and encourage one an- 
other and so on. We recognize the need to foster this kind of thing, 
not only in groups of two but even enlarging it to members of a 
squad, or even a larger group than that, a platoon. 

Mr. Fioop. In the training for defense against brainwashing? 


PURPOSE OF THE CODE OF CONDUCT 


Major Mayer. Yes. I think it has to be understood that we do not 
conduct a program solely in the Army to defend the man against Com- 
munist indoctrination efforts, which is what I mean by brainwashing. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? You show them how to defend themselves 
against a bayonet thrust. You have changed recently your defense 
against a bayonet thrust or attack. 

“Major Mayer. Yes. And like a defense against a bayonet attack, 
this is a part of general field and combat training. We do not make 
an isolated project of it. We are not trying to teach people to be 
prisoners of war. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good phrase. 

Major Mayer. The whole idea that we approach in the teaching 
of the code of conduct, as I understand it, is that while it will occupy 
only a small percentage of troops in any given war, still for those 
it does occupy it is an important thing to know about. We do not, 
therefore, want to give it a disproportionate amount of training time. 
We do want to emphasize that it is another battlefield on which a 
soldier might have to fight and we include it in the training for the 
conventional battlefield but specifically paying heed to the fact that 
war against an enemy of this Communist sort will include certain 
measures of coercion and control which are not quite like what we 
have seen in the past. There is a certain newness to the “leniency” and 
the friendly approach and so forth which soldiers should know about 
without creating some special course of training just to emphasize 
that, for fear that it would get overemphasized. 

No phase of the code of conduct introduces into the Army training 
anything that is not already there, but it does point up and re- 
emphasize certain aspects of the soldiers’ behavior, be it their own 
unit here in the United States or in a combat unit overseas, or in a 
prison camp. 

TRAINING METHODS 


Mr. Froop. Do you think you know what is being done by the 
Army on this particular thing? Are you acquainted with the 
method, the technique, of teaching on this one phase of it? Do you 
think you know what it is? Are you pretty well aware of it? 

Major Mayer. I am pretty well aware of it. 
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Mr. Ficop. Are you satisfied with it ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, extremely well satisfied. 

Mr. Fioop. Proceed. 

Major Mayer. The Army has, for example, included informa- 
tion in its troop information program, which is a continuing thing. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not your idea that you approve of? You did 
not dream up this thing of which you approve now? 

Major Mayer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I would expect you to put your stamp of approvai 
upon your own brainchild, but the system is good as far as you know 
and you think you know? 

Major Mayer. Yes. I am informed of the additions in the basic 
combat training which specifically relate to the code of conduct, and 
in addition to the fact that we give every man in the Army a specific 
training period relating directly and solely to the code of conduct 
to make sure that everybody has at least heard clearly and without 
any equivocation an enunciation of the principles in this code. 

Mr. F.Loop. Officer and enlisted personnel ? 

Major Mayer. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever talked to both groups, representatives 
of both groups? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they have the faintest idea of what you are doing? 

Major Mayer. Yes, they do. Here I may be putting my approval 
on my own efforts, although it is not a singular effort by me. I have 
taken part in the indoctrination of the troops on the code of conduct, 
and we went out amongst them to find out whether it was effective 
in any sense. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you go down on the stage to find out what 
happened ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. Few were quite pleased to find that a number 
of them made statements to the effect—well, I have seen that code 
before, of course, but your presentation does seem to point out it is 
really a practical and realistic thing, not just a statement of nice, 
ethical principles which you forget about promptly. I think nat- 
urally no one can know what is going on in every company training 
period throughout the United States Army here and overseas. From 
those that I have been able to talk to about the code of conduct there 
is wide continuing interest in it. It seems to be being approved with 
great sincerity and in an attempt for a proper application by everyone 
that I have talked to. 

Mr. Froop. On both ends, giving and receiving? 

Major Mayer. Yes. I do not want to paint an overly rosy picture. 
There are people that just are not going to listen no matter what you 
say. 

Mr. Froop. In all the circumstances you feel that teaching and the 
reception is adequate? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 


ONE-THIRD LACK FAITH IN AMERICA 


Mr. Frioop. What is next? “One-third of the prisoners lack faith 
in America.” 
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Major Mayer. This, of course, is an editorialized version of what 
I was saying. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand. 

Major Mayer. Here I refer to the fact that a certain number of 
prisoners, quite a large number in fact, in discussing with us the 
kind of educational program they had been subjected to by the Chi- 
nese indicated that they, clneiaas felt unarmed in that they had 
poorly defined ideas about America, about what the real difference 
was between the things we believe in and the things the Communists 
say they believe in, that they were presented a version of American 
history, obviously a negative and hostile version, but one which the 
Communists seemed to be able to back up by American literature, 
standard works, and many repatriates said that they felt that if they 
had known more about this country, or had had more firm convictions 
about our system, they could better have withstood the intellectual 
assault that was made upon them in the indoctrination program. 

Mr. Frioop. “Father, I did it with my little hatchet,” that kind of 
history will not do? 

Major Mayer. I personally feel it will not. 

Mr. Fxioop. Did the troops feel that it would not, the prisoners? 


COMMUNIST VERSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Major Mayer. Yes. For instance, the Chinese taught a version of 
history emphasizing such things as sweatshops, child labor, plant 
policemen who are hired to shoot labor-union organizers, things that 
may or may not have happened in America, but certainly are no longer 
current, and yet these ‘iiaee were often presented as being the whole 
foundation of our so-called capitalistic free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Fioop. Sweatshops are no longer current? This is not an 
editorial by you ? 

Major Mayer. No, sir. At any rate, they emphasized this kind of 
thing in the development of America and said that our system was 
dependent for its survival upon the continuation of such abuses. 
Many of these soldiers had never even heard of such things before, 
had only heard of what you referred to as the George Washington 
version of history, and they became, as they said, seriously confused 
about whether we really were on the right track or not. Many of them 
on being asked directly, “Do you think that communism is a better 
system than ours,” would say, “Well, I do not think so, at least not for 
the United States, but it is doing wonderful things for China and 
possibly for other parts of Asia.” 

Therefore, this comment in the magazine that these men lack faith 
in America to a certain extent is certainly true. Many of them have 
faith, but it is not backed up by anything substantial, it is not defended 
by an understanding of our American principles and the importance 
of personal freedom and the responsibilities that go with it. While 
a firm foundation in this kind of thing is no guaranty against Com- 
munist indoctrination, certainly it seems it could have helped to defend 
them in their own minds against the constant effort that was made to 
whittle away at their loyalty and whittle away at their preconceived 
ideas about this country. 

Mr. Froop. Most of these prisoners, the people of whom you are 
now speaking, the Americans who lacked faith, were, I would take for 
granted, men between the age brackets of 17 and 25 ? 

75295—56——54 





Major Mayer. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. At that time. 
Major Mayer. Yes, since most of the prisoners were in that age 


bracket. — 


COMMUNISTS ATTACKED FUNDAMENTAL VALUES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you feel any system of education, civil and religious, 
civil and/or religious, or any combination of both, could present, if 
properly planned, a course of instruction which would permit the 
mind of that age, regardless of economic status, to understand what 
you want them to understand ? 

Major Mayer. Not to the degree of a graduate of political science 
from a college. I do not think that degree is necessary. 

Mr. Froop. It was not at that level that the Chinese were attacking ? 

Major Mayrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They were attacking at the basic, lowest denominator of 
understanding ¢ 

Major Mayer. Yes. They questioned the most fundamental values 
of all. They talked about the Constitution. Many soldiers did not 
know anything about the Constitution. 

Mr. Fioop. Many of them could not spell it. 

Major Mayer. That is right. They talked about the Bill of Rights 
and that sort of thing. It was met with a blank wall in many cases. 
Conversely, I do not think just knowing about the Constitution is 
going to guarantee that the people are going to successfully resist the 
Communist efforts. 

Mr. Fioop. Without more? 

Major Mayer. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. But a teaching of the Constitution and a teaching of the 
Bill of Rights plus something else? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That will help your problem ? 

Major Mayer. I feel quite sure of it, sir. 


EDUCATION ON COMMUNISM 


Mr. Fioop. The American Bar Association passed a resolution that 
was unanimously endorsed by the Pennsylvania Bar Association, of 
which I am a member. The American Bar Association passed this 
resolution. Ihave incorporated it into a bill which I have introduced 
into the House this session. It in effect calls for a teaching of 
communism in the American schools, parochial and public. Of course, 
that is subject to considerable misunderstanding, but I think you know 
what I mean. We are groping and trying to find out what could 
be done if we could teach these things by a comparison. A few of 
the weakminded people we will lose, but the great bulk would have 
a better appreciation. We will lose somebody on the way who will 
back the wrong horse, but we have a feeling somehow that if we can 
teach young America the evils of one system and the good of another 
system and present them with some kind of curriculums of comparison 
it would certainly help. We do not have the faintest idea of what 
the curriculum should be, or do not propose to have, and we do not 
want it done by the United States Government. We are just as 
opposed as anybody to the idea of the Federal Government interfering 
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with the local school boards. We do not want any part of that. We 
do not want to impose a curriculum, but we are suggesting that a 
commission be appointed by the presidents of learned societies and 
proper persons to prepare a suggested curriculum to be offered to 
the local responsible school officials and we hope to try to teach them 
not just the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, but something else 
which will be necessary. You are aware of that. I will send you a 
copy of the bill and the bar association reports on it. It is in the 
area in which you are speaking. 

Major Mayer. It is exactly what we are trying to do in the troop 
information program. We are trying to spell out not only what 
our system stands for, but we are trying to spell out the other system 
in something other than the “bogeyman version.” 

Mr. Fioop. The American Bar Association and the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association are not on the Attorney General’s list of leftwing 
organizations. 

Major Mayer. I think that too long, as Americans, we have gen- 
erally believed that communism was bad but did not know why it was 
bad. Iam talking about just ordinary people. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THOSE LACKING FAITH IN AMERICA 


Mr. Fioop. You are on the premise now that one-third of the pris- 
oners lack faith in America. Where did you get that round fat fig- 
ure, one-third ? 

Major Mayer. From the statements of 1,000 men that I got to go 
over in great detail, and I took some of the statements myself. This 
was more or less a random sample of the whole 4,000, Approximately 
one-third of these admitted that they were fairly receptive to some 
of the idea and had for a time at least bought some of the Communist 
ideas like the one that communism is not interested in the United 
States but is doing great things for the Far East. At least that 
number or more said that they really did not have any background 
basis of knowledge, or conviction, to fight what was being taught, 
that many of the bad things they heard about America they figured 
might be true. They thought these things might indicate we did not 
have by any means the best system. This is a hard kind of thing to 
quantitate. 

Mr. Frioop. Exactly. Did you inquire affirmatively of this one- 
third if they had any affirmative desire to defend America, any 
blind patriotic feelings for the fatherland, for the Nation, for the 
country, for their people? Did you make any affirmative inquiry 
other than the negative approach ? 

Major Mayer. Well, the inquiry was designed neutrally to begin 
with. <A fairly large number of repatriates did have firm and strong 
feelings about defending America and its institutions. 

Mr. Froop. They would be in the two-thirds group ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. About the one-third ? 

Major Mayer. This is one of the major characteristics of the one- 
third—they did not express such feelings, that is, a strong favorable 
attitude toward our system, or standing up for our system, or ex- 

ressing that they were particularly shocked and disturbed about 

earing this sort of thing. 
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Mr. Fioop. There was no desire to grab the American flag and lead 
the attack, or anything like that? 

Major Mayer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there any racial, religious, or geographic signifi- 
cance in this group ? 

Major Mayer. In the one-third ? 

Mr. Fxioop. Yes. 

Major Mayer. To the best of my knowledge, the attempts at -cor- 
relating statistically distribution from the standpoint of geography, 
origin, race, age, and so on, do not come out. They do not show any- 
thing definite one w ay or the other. It may be with further study 
something will be found. I believe that there are agencies working 
on this specific area, trying to make mathematical ‘correlations be- 
tween concrete things like that. It may turn out that there is some 
correlation, but certainly in the group that we studied we looked for 
those things because they are the obvious things that you would look 
for, and we could not find them. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the economic strata ? 

Major Mayer. The same thing there. The same thing was true 
of broken homes, and political affiliations, if any. 

Mr. Fioop. How about the standard of living ? 

Major Mayer. As I say, to the best of my knowledge, such corre- 
lation does not work out significantly. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything significant as to when these people 
were captured, those who happened to be captured initially and those 
that were captured in 1953? 

Major Mayer. Attempts at making correlations like that tend to 
break down because the great bulk of the prisoners were captured 
early. About midway thre ough the Korean war small groups of pris- 
oners were taken, around a hundred or more. The Chinese evidently 
were doing some experimental work on them in the sense that they 
put them in a separate camp. They lived there very well and were 
given no indoctrination and left alone for a full year, but with those 
minor variations you cannot make correlations about time because 
the great bulk of the people were taken at the very beginning. 

The same thing is true of age. A logical question is, Did the older 
men resist better than the younger men? So far such correlations do 
not add up simply because the overwhelming majority were in the 
younger age group to begin with. 

Mr. Forp. How about officers and enlisted personnel ? 


TREATMENT OF DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Major Mayer. Here too we find it difficult to make correlations for 
the simple reason that officers were, after the initial few months, seg- 
regated into officer camps where their treatment was considerably 
different than the treatment afforded the enlished men, and different 
from the treatement afforded sergeants who were put in the resistor 
and reactionary camps. 

These camps were given different kinds of treatment; and it became 
clear, judging from what some of the repatriates said, that they 
learned that the Chinese evidently felt that for people who were firmly 
fixed in their convictions, as you might expect officers to be—more 
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ee fixed than a newly recruited private—that while they intended 
to subject them to indoctrination and try to get them to see the “truth” 

as they saw it, still they realized that without a much longer period 
of time than they could reasonably expect to have—in other words, 
5 or 6 years—they could have very little success with those people. 
This undoubtedly colored the way they handled them. This is why 
the reactionary camps, while still giving indoctrination, were not 
given it with the same intensity, the same number of hours per day, 

than the less firmly fixed were given. 

Mr. Forp. Was there any variation between those that were sick 
and wounded and those who were better off physically ? 

Major Mayer. Sometimes sick or wounded prisoners were given to 
understand that unless they adopted a very cooperative attitude—and 
that was the Chinese word, “cooperation,” and it was constantly ham- 
mered—they would not get adequate medical care. That was not 
consistently true, but sometimes it was true that men who were sick 
were inclined to be more cooperative as a matter of survival. That 
was not, however, as I say, a general technique. 





ENGLISH-SPEAKING POLITICAL INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Fioop. Were these courses conducted in English or Chinese / 
Were most of these things handled by English-speaking Chinese ¢ 

Major Mayer. That is one of the reasons I said earlier that I felt 
the program was planned and carefully planned by the Chinese. In 
every camp, reactionary or progressive, officer or enlisted, there were 
political instructors, Chinese, and most of those people were reason- 
ably young men. They also spoke English superbly, according to the 
prisoners. A few of them were given nicknames. 

Mr. Fioop. They talked good English ? 

Major Mayer. Yes; colloquial E nglish. These people were not 
pidgin-English speakers. They talked to these boys not in a stilted 
Oxford fashion, either. 

Mr. Foon. They were talking American, not English ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Were many of these instructors, or interrogators, Chinese 
who had been to the United States? 

Major Mayer. They all claimed to have been educated in American 
colleges and universities. I have no doubt that some of them were. 
Their knowledge of America was more or less immediate and current 
and reasonably realistic. The instruction was always presented in 
English and it came from carefully prepared English documents. 


EFFECT OF STRONG RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Respecting the attitude of the belief in a Supreme Being, 
a belief in God, regardless of denomination of the average American, 
what was the attitude of these. fellows toward that insofar as the 
American prisoners were concerned, if they were trying to do a job 
on them ? 

Major Mayer. It was interesting to note their approach to religious 
convictions. They did not so much make a direct assault on religion, 
certainly not to the degree one might expect coming from a Com- 
munist captor. I think that they showed a certain amount of intel- 
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ligence in this, as in other aspects of their training program. Rather 
than encourage resistance by damning our religious values, they just 
did not pay p: articular attention to it, to the religious activities. They 
did not allow large collections of people for wor rship services, or any- 
thing like that, but they did not launch an all-out assault against 
religion. 

Some of the repatriates, especially among the reactionaries, said 
their defense against the Communist diatribe was largely on the basis 
of their person: a religious convictions. 

Mr. Forp. In direct ratio to the firmness of the individual’s con- 
viction in a religious feeling within himself could he better resist these 
enemy overtures ¢ 

Major Mayer. That is my impression. 

Mr. Fioop. They so stated ? 

Major Mayer. Yes; that is what many of the prisoners stated. 

Mr. Fioop. And with this one-third group, the converse obviously 
would be so? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 


TRAINING APPROACH TO FAITH IN AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Fioop. Now, with reference to the present system of Army 
teaching as we have described it in connection with your first premise, 
how is the Army approaching this second thing? What are you 
trying todo? Are you satisfied with it on this question Xe recreating, 
or creating in these young soldiers a faith in America? I do not say 
that it is your job to do that, but at least what part of it are you 
doing ¢ 

Major Mayer. I am glad you added the qualification that it is not 
entirely our job. 

Mr. Fioop. Most of it is not your job at all. We know that. Ad- 
mitting that, what are you doing? 

Major Mayer. Recognizing the limitations that face us in attempt- 
ing to create strong feelings of loyalty and devotion to the United 
States and its system in alre: idy grownup people, we are still going 
all out, particularly in our troop-information program, in our ‘basic 
training, in our chaplains’ character guidance program to attempt 
to inculcate in the soldier these beliefs and to strengthen beliefs already 
there and to possibly give him beliefs that he does not already have in 
relation to the part he plays in defending the country, the necessity for 
doing so, the structure of our country, the enormous advantages of our 
system over the other systems, and his responsibilities as a citizen, 
which include, of course, serving in our military forces. 

This is a continuing program. It is being done by movies, by for- 
malized lectures, and we are trying to encourage this kind of emphasis, 
especially on civic responsibility—responsibility as a citizen—what we 
are fighting for when we fight and why it is necessary to defend. 
We are trying to encourage the communication of this, not only in 
the formalized troop training setup, but from the junior officer to his 
men, and even in the training of new physicians and dentists in the 
Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this program in that connection affirmative? Do vou 
spend any time in pointing out the other kind of thing that they might 
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encounter, this nebulous ephemeral thing, this communism, or what- 
ever itis? Do you have any time for that ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. Some of that is in the troop information pro- 
gram and it pinpoints the Communists and some of their defects, their 
seductive approach. Their approach was effective to a large degree 
among a number of prisoners because they were so mor: ilistic about it. 
They were unshakable in their constant exhortations that you try to 
live up to the high morals and ethics demanded of civilized people. 
They talked about the basic truths that everyone knows. These are 
the things that we emph: isize : personal loyalties and the belief in some- 
thing bigger than one’s individual self. 

Mr. Foon. Distinct from this building a faith in America, do you 
feel that under all the circumstances the Army is doing what you think 
should best. be done at this time on this one phase of your program ? 
Is it satisfactory under the circumstances? Is it adequate ? 

Major Mayer. Yes; I think it is adequate, being perfectly realistic 
about it. I think more would not hurt if more were possible, if we had 
the soldiers for longer and if we could give them a longer period of 
basic training, if they were just not going to be in for 2 years or 6 
months, as the case may be, and get out. We would like to give them 
more. We do hope to continue to give them more and more of this. 
Whether it is ever adequate or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. You will never know. 

Major Mayer. No. I do think we are doing everything we could 
conceivably do. We could just not squeeze much more into an already 
overcrowded training program. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. What is being done from the Reserve point of view? 

Major Mayer. I cannot give you details beyond the fact that I know 
that the Reserve program, like the active Army, is teaching the code 
of ethics, the code of conduct, and to make whatever application 
of if they possibly can in their all too often brief training sessions. 
That much goes into the Reserve program. Beyond that I do not 
know enough about it to say, since I have not worked with it. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you gotten off the stage on this second phase? 
What do the officers and the enlisted personnel say about this second 
phase? Do they think that you are trying to teach them a lot of 
corny patriotism? Are you getting a good reception? What do you 
find out ? 

Major Mayer. It isa hard one to evaluate. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean the code of conduct, I mean just this one 
phase of it now—lack of faith in America. 

Major Mayer. This is a broader problem than_the code of conduct. 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. Have you been able to sample any feeling, as hard as 
it is to get, on this one thing? You told us something about this buddy 
system and of the need for sticking together. That made sense to the 
men. You are getting some place with them on that. This other 
thing, important ¢ as it is, have you made a sampling of that? 

Major Mayer. I cannot give you a qualified approach to that. 
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Mr. Fioop. What do you think? 

Major Mayer. I think that a certain segment of the people are 
going to react to it like this—“What are they putting us through this 
baloney for.” > 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any confidence in it yourself ? 

Major Mayer. Yes; I do. I think that we need constantly to be 
evaluating the kind of training we do in this respect, and we are 
continually evaluating it. New films are being produced to try to 
get these things across in a way that is acceptable, acceptable to 
the average soldier who may not be thinking in terms of abstract 
ideas of ethics or morality or patriotism. We want to get home to 
him the real practical and immediate need for a sense of conviction 
in this respect. I think that the program is proceeding in a very 
intelligent and carefully thought-out way. Your question as to sam- 
pling is good in the sense that I think possibly we could stand to 
seek further to see what the results of this are. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been at it? 

Major Mayer. Well, we have been at it in the Army as long as I 
can remember. This has always been a part of Army training. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about that. How long have you been 
at this thing, this particular thing that you and I are talking about ? 

Major Mayer. Ever since the Korean war. 

Mr. Fioop. That is long enough to have had a sample made. 

Major Mayer. The program is not completely established yet. 
There are still films to be completed and there are still training 
manuals and field manuals. 


FEASIBILITY OF “CRASH” PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Is this the kind of program that you can crash? That 
is one of your pet phrases. Can you crash this kind of thing or not? 
Major Mayer. I do not think any program as important as this 
can be crashed, if that means taking chances with the validity of 
the material and the meaningfulness of the material as you put it 
out. It is a very delicate and difficult kind of job, to evaluate what 
you can give to large numbers of soldiers, often under conditions of 
seeing 1,000 of them at once and trying to get across ideas like this. 

Mr. Fioop. Can dollars help you with this? Can we buy this? 

Major Mayer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we buy some of it ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. It costs, I think, $150,000 to produce 1 train- 
ing film longer than 30 minutes or so. We have a lot of training 
films. Training films alone are not going to solve it. They are going 
to help. We have in the planning stages some films on this subject 
as well as on how to survive under difficult field conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. I am only talking of this one narrow field now. 

Major Mayer. I feel that in the counterpart of the troop program 
that applies to officers where now he must rely many times on pam- 
phlets, the individual officer reading this document, along with dozens 
or scores of others that may pass his desk every day, I think that 
we could possibly enhance that program if we had the funds to create 
a small number of teams, not necessarily military but perhaps civilians, 
to carry messages along the lines of this specific segment of the pro- 
gram—Americanism—the responsibilities of individuals in a free 
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society, and so forth, at least to our officer personnel throughout the 
country because it is the officer who then in turn must turn around 
and communicate these things, not only in their formal instruction of 
enlisted men, but in their daily lives. 


PRESENTATION OF ARMY PROGRAM TO THE PUBLIC 


Mr. Foon. Is any effort being made by the Defense or the Army 
people, if you know, to present an analysis like in this article or as 
you are testifying today, a course of conduct or a course of instruc- 
tion or a series of ideas as a result of your analysis and discoveries, 
to the different levels of America—primary, secondary, high schools, 
and soon? Are the Army and the Defense people making any affirm- 
ative effort to point this out to the educational system of America 
and to say, “This is what the trouble is. You have not been meeting 
this problem. You have to change what you are doing or add to what 
you are doing, or something.” Are you making any effort to point 
out to the Nation, to the religious and educational and other phases 
of the Nation, that there is a demand and a need for a constructive 
plan of attack before these boys ever get to you’ Is that your job? 

Major Mayer. There is considerable debate as to how much of a 
function we justifiably have in this area. Public information is one 
thing. Communicating only opinions and ideas is something some 
people call propaganda. We have a distinct limitation on how much 
contacting in a formal sense the Army can set out to do. We cannot 
dictate to schools and parents, “You have to teach this or that because 
it will be good for us when we get them.” I think that would cause 
a great deal of indignation. 

Mr. F oop. “Dictation” is not the word. There are other words 
you could use instead of dictation. Is there any feeling on that in your 
shop ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. We think we have a responsibility to those 
who employ us to let them know what we find and what we think. 

Mr. Fioop. You say that religious and civic America has a respon- 
sibility of bringing to you a certain type of American. That may be. 
But you have found something wrong with that, you say ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have a burden to go back to those responsible 
for producing these boys, “We are not telling you what to do but we 
have found out that this boy needs more than the kind of basic training 
we can give him. You have the need to do the following things. Are 
you going to try to help us?” 

What have you done about that in 10 years? 

Major Mayer. The Department of Defense has a project underway 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff that I am only slightly familiar with 
that has as its objective the definition of the principles of free democ- 
racy as we know it, as opposed, point by point, to the Communist 
system. This is called the Militant Liberty Program, and a pamphlet 
is available on that. It is not a classified subject. 

I think a search is being made for ways to present this in a positive 
way to the public, emphasizing the need for additional training in the 
home and in the schools. I do not think we can ever get too much of 
that, but I do think we have to be awfully careful of how we present 
that to the public to avoid the feeling we are trying to dictate. 
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General Lawton. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RED-PLANTED IDEAS MAY BE LASTING 


Mr. Froop. Then you have this third point—and I am not trying to 
suggest that your entire feeling on this subject is confined to this 
article. You understand that? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have the third premise which is, Red-planted ideas 
may be lasting. 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. Actually that was a minor point in the 
article, but it was one I think would be appealing to the journalist. 

Mr. Froop. It may be a minor point, perhaps, but let us go back 
to the point. It is not, of course. 

Major Mayer. We need to know whether these ideas these people 
have tried to sell, under less than ideal conditions, take. If we are 
to know the enemy we have to know this to match the effectiveness 
of their methods. 

There has been a good deal of argument about it. People have 
said once the boys were home and had good American ice cream and 
rode in good American convertibles, they would be good Americans 
again. I donot knowifthatistrue. I think that is optimistic. Cer- 
tainly a good many of them were not Communists in an active sense. 

Mr. Frioop. Of course the least of our worries is active Communists. 


DIFFICULTY OF EVALUATION 


Major Mayer. Whether it would be practical or whether it would 
infringe upon these individuals’ personal liberty to pursue them fur- 
ther to see what they are thinking and how they are adjusting in so- 
ciety and what ideas stick and what ideas do not stick, I do not know. 
I would like to follow a large enough segment of these repatriates to 
find out. 

Mr. Forp. Is there an organized effort being made to do that? 

Major Mayer. To my knowledge, no. In the Army it is quite easy 
to check up on people who stay in the Army, but we need to know 
what happens to an ordinary civilian American who comes in the 
Army for a couple of years and ends up in a Communist camp a couple 
years. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Mayer. Certainly there are repatriates from Korea who could 
be considered by some Government agencies to be security risks. I 
feel sure that some kind of checking is done on the subject. Again, 
T have no concrete knowledge of it. I cannot name you an agency or 
a program that does that. I do not believe there is an agency with 
enough time and people and money to run an adequate survey or 
surveillance. 

Mr. Froop. Of course that would not be an Army job. 

Major Mayer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And this question of whether these Red-planted ideas 
may be lasting in the POW’s of whom you have been speaking is just 
a curiosity you would like to examine? 
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Major Mayer. Yes, sir, but it is also a curiosity to want to know 
about the different kinds of steel which we do not use but which we 
might be able to use. I think this is something we should add to our 
knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is a problem somebody should examine as to 
what should be done about it. It is not your job; is that rght? 

Major Mayer. I feel that is true. 

Mr. Froop. But you feel it is a serious problem, more than mere 
curiosity ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir; I do. 


INDOCTRINATION AS COMMUNIST AGENTS 


Mr. Forpv. How frank were these repatriates when they were inter- 
viewed? Could you pick out those who might be a or who 
might be so indoctrinated they might be age nts of the Communists? 
Would you like to go off the record ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. The statement you have just made is extremely impor- 
tant. If there is any reason why it should be off the record, let it be 
off, but it is more important to have this on the record than off it. Is 
there any reason why it should be off the record ? 

General Urnam. We will have it checked. 

Mr. Frioop. Will you make the statement for the record, then, in 
reply to Mr. Ford’s question # 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter as follows :) 

How frank were these repatriates when they were interviewed? Could you 
pick out those who might be deceptive or who might be so indoctrinated they 
might be agents of the Communists? 

Major Mayer. That, of course, is the primary mission of any intel- 
ligence organization, and it can never be done with absolute certainty. 
An interesting thing that the prisoners revealed was an inordinate 
willingness to talk, many of them, and among these we did not find 
anyone who said he was an agent. We found a couple who said they 
had been talked to about it. 

In at least two cases that I know of, individuals who in the camps 
had never even been known as progressives or sympathizers were, in 
the course of their conversation, compromised and revealed they were 
assigned missions in the United States, and the significant thing we 
learned from them was the extensiveness of Communist planning in 
this respect, in that they were told to come back to the United St: ates, 
be as inc onspicuous as possible, be model citizens, have nothing to do 
with any kind of Communist or Communist front activities, be above 
suspicion, and make their first Communist contacts in approximately 
7 years. Undoubtedly there are people who got by us with equal or 
more elaborate instructions that were not compromised, I feel certain 
that any who were suspected are being followed very carefully, pos- 
sibly because they can lead us to their contacts, and so on. 

For the most part, the prisoners revealed a tremendous willingness 
to talk. There was no problem of personal loyalty. A man would 
reveal what he did and say that John Smith and John Jones were 
doing the same thing and even more. It was not so much an attempt 
to defend themselves. It was almost an unthinking willingness to 
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accept our authority. If we wanted to know, they would tell us. This 
was not universal but it was notable. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INFORMERS AMONG POW’S 


Mr. Froop. I have an impression you found an extraordinarily high 
percentage of stool pigeons or informers among our troops to the 
enemy # 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir, that was true, and it was interesting that 
when we asked people about informers, everyone, without exception, 
said yes, there was a great deal of informing. Then we would say, 
“Did you know any informers?” And they would say, “No, I can- 
not say that I really did, but there was at least one informer in every 
small group of 4 or 5.” 

It turned out that a lot of informing was inadvertent. <A lot of 
it was done as a result of this approach: “If you see a man using a 
canteen cup or not using the latrine, it is not a question of personal 
loyalty. You, as a member of the people, have a greater responsi- 
bility to the people, and we want you to tell us about these things 
when they occur, not so we can punish this boy but so that we can 
talk to this boy and induce him to be a more socially responsible 
person.” 

Informing on this basis and on the basis of tangible rewards was 
widely exploited. And at first, the people informed upon were not 
actually punished other than having a “heart-to-heart” talk with them. 

Mr. Fioop. Sort of an honor system in reverse ? 

Major Mayer. A sort of tatletale system which did not seem to be 
hurting anybody at first. But it created the impression that you 
could not quite depend on anybody. You could not sound off to 
anybody because he might tell on you as his “civic responsibility” 
and not as an informer. 

Mr. Froop. It was a “this hurts me more than it does you” sort of 
thing ? 

Major Mayer. Exactly. 


INDOCTRINATION AS COMMUNIST AGENTS 


Mr. Forp. Either on or off the record I would like to pursue the 
question of these people you found to be agents. How were they 
gotten into this web, so to speak? Were those who directed the pro- 
gram Chinese or some other nationality? You can answer that on 
or off the record. Maybe that should not be on the record. 

Major Mayer. Again, if someone can look at this later—— 

General Lawton. Yes. The record will be checked. 

Major Mayer. As far as we could determine it went something like 
this: Those who showed promise by Communist standards—and what 
those ‘standards were I do not know—as an agent. were selected and 
called to camp headquarters and nobody ever saw him again. We had 
an enormous number of reports of people who were taken out of camp 
and disappeared, but in following them we found they showed up 
in other camps in a couple days. Some were gone 2 or 3 months. 
We asked where they had been and they had reasonable stories to 
tell, such as that they were held for interrogation and other things. 
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But anybody who had a 2-month hiatus between camps was closely 
questioned and that may be how those 2 who were compromised were 
discovered. It was probably during the periods these men were away 
from the camps that the idea was introduced to them. 

Of course they removed other people. Anybody who acted as an 
organizer was removed, or anybody who complained too much. So 
the indoctrination of such selected agents could have been going on 
over a long period of time. 

Whether the indoctrination was conducted by Chinese or by other 
nationalities, I cannot honestly answer. I do know that a number of 
the people who were taken to various centers for the purpose of broad- 
casting or preparing surrender leaflets to be dropped among our 
troops and things of that nature revealed to us they had been inter- 
rogated in the presence of Caucasians they assumed to be Russians. 
So apparently the whole program was being monitored at least. 
These people were not in profuse numbers, but they were present. 


COMMUNIST OPINION OF AMERICAN MILITARY QUALITY 


Mr. Fioop. Other than the weaknesses you say you have discovered 
in our people—and they obviously are that; there 1s no sense in shying 
away from that harsh fact, many of the troops did not stand up— 
other than that being a very revealing and shocking thing to come 
up against, I am equally if not more alarmed by the low opinion 
the enemy must have had of our troops in a military sense. It would 
strike me that would have particular significance to the people in 
the Army, that this then enemy and any potential enemy of this 
philosophical nature had and still continues to have a low opinion 
of at least a high percentage of our troop personnel in the field. That 
ain’t good for a lot of military reasons. 

Major Mayer. Part of that is obviously the party line that applies 
to any capitalist as defined by Lenin and Engels and is not realistic. 
It is their magnified and distorted opinion of us. They have prob- 
lems within their own ranks as well as captive people, and I am sure 
a lot of their ideas with respect to us were emphasized for the bene- 
fit of the instructors engaged in the indoctrination. I think part of 
it was realistic but I do not think American youth has gone to the dogs. 

Mr. Frioop. I am not concerned about what we think. I am con- 
cerned from a strategic point of view that this other fellow is con- 
vinced that we are much less than 12 feet high. 

Major Mayer. In a sense this could work to our advantage if he 
really believes it. 

Mr. Fioop. At least not to the advantage of the one-third ? 

Major Mayer. Not to the advantage of the captive, certainly. 

Mr. Fioop. But it can be a two-edged sword, he can too enthusiastic ? 

Major Mayer. Exactly, and he did. He jumped in the colored 
troops, for example. 

Mr. Fioop. Asa special target for the stuff ? 

Major Mayer. Yes. I think this reveals a defect in their own 
evaluation. They immediately segregated the colored troops, whom 
we had desegregated in the Army, put them in a separate camp, and 
said they were second-class citizens in America and in the “Peoples’ 
Democracies” would not have to suffer these indignities. Many of 
these people had not suffered any indignities in the first place. They 
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felt their little homes in Detroit or elsewhere were better than any- 
thing the Communists could give them, and said so. So there is 
nothing godlike about these people. 

Mr. Fioop. They are not 12 feet high either / 

Major Mayrr. No, sir; and that is w hy I think it is important for 
us to examine this specter of brainwashing and see what it means. 
It is not brutality and humiliation. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to say, Major, that seldom, if ever, has 
there been a more intelligent or a better witness before this committee 
since I have served on it in any phase of the Army or anything else. 

Major Mayer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you doing now? What is your job now with 
the Army 4 

Major Mayer. I instruct at the school where all new physicians, 
dentists, Medical Service Corps officers and corpsmen come for their 
basic and advanced training. Iam a full-time instructor at the Army 
Medical School at San Antonio. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you just a medical officer teaching the medical people 
medical stuff ¢ 

Major Mayer. Medical stuff as it applies to combat. Psychiatrists 
in combat are different from the “couch” sort of psychiatrists. 

Mr. Froop. You are not at this time devoting your very obvious 
talents—and apparently our reservoir of talent in this field is not too 
big—vou are not doing the job we are talking about today in the Army ? 

Major Mayer. I have been teaching the code of conduct. 

Mr. Froop. 'To medical people only ? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are not working at any other level than just this 
school level 4 

Major Mayer. I have gotten a great deal of encouragement from 
the Fourth Army commander and people in the medical service, which 
has permitted me to go around the country and speak to civilian audi- 
ences. I have spoken to many civilian audiences on this specific 
subject. 

Mr. Froop. Then they are utilizing you? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is there anything you would like to add to this very 
enlightening and very capable presentation vou have made on this 
very important subject ? 

M: ujor Mayer. I do not believe so. T believe you have brought out 
the points I am so eager to make. General Brown will enumerate the 
things we have done, which I really think are as far as we can go. 
They are well thought out and well planned. 

I do want, again—maybe it sounds defensive, and T do not feel de- 
fensive about it—I want to point out that when this article was 
presented to me as a possibility, I saw it not in any sense as a chance 
to get back against the “big wheels” in the Army, because T do not 
think that is where our problem is. I think we have the responsi- 
bility of letting the civilians know about this problem. They want to 
know. While the Army cannot do it asa full-time proposition, I think 
individuals in the Army can and should. We have gotten very free 
re in. 
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Mr. Froop. You are a well-guided missile and we are indebted to you. 

Major Mayer. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Major, I read the interview quoting you in the United 
States News & World Report with a great deal of interest. I want to 
commend you for having given the thought that you obviously have 
to this matter and for having the courage to put down in writing what 
vou believe about it. I think the entire field is a very significant one 
which deserves careful exploration and study. 

I would like to ask you whether you feel that the things that you 
have tried to point out are being pursued realistically at this time 
by the Army ? 

Major Mayrr. Yes, sir; I do. It has only been in the past few 
weeks that I have had an opportunity to have laid out before me 
everything that the Army is doing in its training to implement the 
things which I brought out in the article and which I feel very 
strongly are needed, both in the service and outside the service. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you noticed any inclination to have doors closed 
to youasa result of the article ? 

Major Mayer. Quite the contrary. I have seen and met more 
people. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Tam delighted to hear that. 

Mr. Srxes. We in this committee like to see young officers speak out 
when they have something to say, and we like to see new ideas encour- 
aged and developed. There is a place for them. Is there anything 

else you would like to tell this committee, on or off the record, in an 
open session, or in a closed session with only the members of the com- 
mittee present ? 

Major Mayrr. Right on the record I would like to reemphasize one 
thing. This whole thing has not been a rebellion of a young officer 
against the status quo. 

Mr. SrKxes. There has been nothing in the record that indicated 
that to me. 

Major Mayer. It was gratifying that so many people should be so 
interested. 

Mr. Froop. You have a bear by the tail, literally and figuratively. 

Major Mayer. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. Anything else ? 

Major Mayer. No, sir, other than I am tremendously honored : 
oe privilege of being here. If I had written the questions for you, 

[ do not think they would have been more to the point. I thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well for you to remain and hear the 
rest of the discussion if you would like to. 

Major Mayer. I would like to very much. 


PATTERN OF SELECTION FOR BRAINWASHING 


Mr. Forp. On or off the record, is there any pattern as to why they 
picked certain prisoners who were subjected some to physical violence 
and some to no physical violence ? 

Major Mayer. The only pattern I could see was, they were, of 
course, embarked upon the brainwashing program. They were not 
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going to communicate this to the world. It is not logical to say 
privates, first class, are spreading germ warfare. It is logical to say 
the Air Force is doing it. That is why I think they selected some Air 
Force people for special duress. The Communists know you do not 
learn anything by physical duress. Even the early inquisitors knew 
that. That is not what they wanted. I do not think any other 
selection occurred. 

Mr. Forp. Just with that one objective? 

Major Mayer. Yes, sir, and this was only a part of the total prison- 
er population. I do not think anybody will attempt to give a final 
defense to every man in the fighting service against every possible 
contingency. 


COMPARISON WITH SOVIET TREATMENT OF GERMAN PRISONERS 


Mr. Forp. Is there any relationship between the kind of treatment 
which the Chinese Reds used and what the Soviets used on German 
prisoners in World War II? 

Mr. Fioop. And Japanese. 

Major Mayer. There is a relationship, but in general it is a very 
remote one. This was the first time, I believe, that any large group 
of people had been subjected to an overtly lenient Communist approach 
as a calculated thing. They did not do that to the Germans put in 
Siberian slave camps. 

Mr. Forp. That was not the Soviet technique? The Soviet technique 
was not comparable to this we have been discussing today ? 

Major Mayer. No, sir, it was not, in my opinion, 

Mr. Forp. This was more of an oriental technique than a Soviet 
technique ? 

Major Mayer. No, I am inclined to think it was strictly a Commu- 
nist technique. 

Mr. Fioop. Chinese Communist technique ? 

Major Mayer. I think it is an adapted Soviet Communist technique. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you know the Russians had anything to do 
with it? 

Major Mayer. A lot of the literature was Soviet Communist litera- 
ture. The “quest lecturers” were sometimes Caucasians, possibly 
Roumanians, or other subjugated nationals, who would tour the 
camps, and the line was specifically the Moscow line, the Soviet line, 
as it came out in the Daily Worker and other Communist publica- 
tions, so that it certainly was tied in intimately. Who made the deci- 
sion, Chinese or Soviets, to treat these people at least overtly nicely 
is anybody’s guess. 

Mr. Fioop. You are looking at the probability that any outbreak 
of war with any Communist nation in the future most probably would 
see a repetition of this line again? 

Major Mayer. I think so. It is the best way to control prisoners. 
It was a tactical achievement in that they could keep these prisoners 
of war in camps with only a few guards and have no trouble. So, if 
for no other reason, this is a good system from the enemy standpoint 
and I think we will encounter it again. 


SU! 
ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE 


Mr. Forp. What action was taken against those who attempted to 
escape ¢ 

Major Mayer. Usually a man would keep his own counsel or per 
haps disclose his plan to escape to only 1 or 2, and he would conceal 
some of his food until he decided he had enough to attempt an escape. 
He would decide to leave on the 14th, and on the 12th an instructor 
would put his hand on his shoulder and say, “John, you do not think 
that is really enough food to get you to the coast, do you?” So that 
there were very few who actually attempted to escape. Some who 
did were caught and returned to camp and confined for 2 weeks or so, 
which is strictly in line with the Geneva convention. As far as I 
could find out, no one was killed for trying to escape. 

The Japanese had a different system. They had prisoners in 
groups of 10 and if one would escape they would shoot the other 9. 

No one escaped from a permanent organized camp in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean not one of our prisoners of war escaped 
from a camp and got back to our side ? 

Major Mayer. There were some in Communist hands who escaped, 
but never from an established prisoner of war camp, one of the 12 final 
camps, was a successful escape made. This was one of the most dis- 
turbing findings. Korea is not a very big place. It is a hard place. 
That was the crux of this sticking together. 

The man who escapes from a prisoner of war camp is a man who 
has been selected to escape by an escape committee and aided to escape. 
You do not have Douglas Fairbanks types who can escape against 
all odds. In Korea there were no successful escape committees and 
lo escapes. 

Mr. Forp. Were the barricades different from previous prisoner of 
var camps ¢ 

Major Mayer. Yes, dramatically different. There was only a 
single strand of barbed wire in many cases if that; no electrically 
charged wires and no machinegun towers. These are the camps from 
which nobody escaped. That is astounding. 

Mr. Forp. Were they in inaccessible places? 

Major Mayer. They were in the mountainous areas in North Korea, 
which is a difficult terrain at best, but it is just as difficult for the 
enemy as for us. Some told us they attempted to escape, but they 


did not have escape committees and they were not successful. No one 
made it. 


Mr. Srxes. All right, gentlemen. 
Mr. Flood, you have this matter well in hand, will you go ahead. 
Mr. Froop. As I understand, the testimony of the next witness 


who is to be presented by General Lawton will tie in with the statement 
just made by the major. 


PROMULGATION OF CODE OF CONDUCT TO TROOPS 


General Lawton. We would like to present as the next witness 
Brig. Gen. E. A. Brown, Jr., Deputy Chief of Information and 
Education, who will present to the committee a statement he has on 
the troop information program to promulgate this code of conduct. 

Mr. Fioop. Very wil General, we will be glad to hear it. 
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General Brown. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, your committee has 
expressed interest in the Army’s support of the Code of Conduct for 
Members of the Armed Forces of the United States as promulgated 
by Exeentive order of the President 10631 dated August 17, 1955. 
I have prepared a statement on our public and troop information 
efforts in support of the code. 


CODE OF CONDUCT INDOCTRINATION IN TROOP INFORMATION 


The code of conduct is based upon the same principles which have 
long been stressed in the troop information program. This program 
is a vital seginent of the overall Department of the Army training in 
matters covered by the code. Army Regulation 355-5, Troop 
Information and Education, General Provisions, dated August 10, 
1955, states in part that troop information objectives include 
developing in the soldier: 

(a) A firm conviction that the principles of American 
democracy and freedom are sound and correct so that he is willing 
to fight and preserve them. 

(6) A determination to fight, a will to resist against militar 
odds in combat, and to reinforce human endurance under Saal 
mental, and emotional stress. 

Each soldier is given initially formal instruction in matters bearing 
directly on the code of conduct during his first 16 weeks in the Army. 
This instruction includes 6 hours on his mission and responsibilities 
as a soldier and citizens and 6 hours on the threat to America— 
communism. During the remainder of his service is is periodically 
given instruction, during all phases of training, concerning the code 
of conduct or on matters directly related to it. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask you to examine the advisability of includ- 
ing the phrase “atheistic communism” instead of just communism. 
Make a note about that, will you ? 

General Brown. Yes, I will. 

All media available to troop information officers throughout the 
world are used to support code of conduct training. These include 
publications and films of Department of the Army and Department of 
Defense, Armed Forces radio and TV, and Army newspapers. Rep- 
resentative titles of troop-information publications and films in this 
field are “Individual Training—Our Country,” “Our Privileges, Our 
Responsibilities and Our Freedoms,” “ Why We Serve,” “The Import- 
ance of Honorable Service,” “Conduct and Character,” “The Company 
Officer and His Men.” This material is in turn supplemented by feature 
articles in the Army Information Digest; by features and announce- 
ments on the Army Hour, which is heard overseas through the facili- 
ties of the Armed Forces radio-TV networks, and in the United States 
through the facilities of the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the 
Army News Service. The Army News Service is distributed to more 
than 450 Army unit newspapers throughout the world and to the 
theater newspapers, Stars and Stripes, in Europe and the Far Fast. 
The latter two newspapers have a combined daily circulation of 
243.000. 

The quality of some of these troop information materials is indi- 
cated by the several Freedoms Foundation awards which they have 
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earned for the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, 
Department of Defense, and the Department of the Army’s Troop 
Information and Education Division. As you know, the Freedoms 
Foundation awards honor accomplishments which contribute to greater 
understanding and appreciation of American principles and institu- 
tions, 

Reports from the field commands show that maximum support is 
being given by all commanders through formal instruction based 

upon DA Pamphlet 21-71, The United ‘States Fighting Man’s Code, 
use of Graphic Training Aid 21-1 and DOD poster P-1 titled “Code 
of Conduct,” features in newspapers and on radio, and spot announce- 
ments on commanders’ time. These efforts are supplemented by mak- 
ing available in soldier’s gathering places, such as libraries, dayrooms, 
and service clubs, reading material on the subject of the code or related 
to various aspects of it. 

In the Department of the Army this is a continuing program and 
Troop Information will continue to play its part in the training and 
indoctrination in support of the code as directed by Training Circu- 
lar 21-1, Code of Conduct, and Training Circular 21-2, Training for 
Individual Combat Effectiveness. Under this program, training in the 
code of conduct is given to all Army personnel. A record of the in- 
struction is entered in the remarks section of officer and enlisted 
records. 

A recent Gallup poll has provided some confirming data about a fact 
which we in the Army have long realized; namely, that the civilian 
public gets its information and impressions about the Army primarily 
from presently serving soldiers, including reservists, and from former 


Army members. As you well know, the “Army” s program of training 
in the code of conduct has a definite spillover effect in strengthening 
the moral fiber of American youth who have yet to see service. 


CODE OF CONDUCT IN PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Since the major American prisoner exchanges conducted following 
the Korean truce, the Army has endeavored by every feasible means 
to get the pertinent aspects of the complex prisoner of war problem 
before the American people. The subsequent declaration of the “Code 
of Conduct” was a means of reemphasizing the Army’s traditional 
position in this vital and compelling area of national interest. 

Every appropriate means of mass communication has been em- 
ployed to impress upon the American public the need for sound indoc- 
trination in the principles of our country, strong moral fiber in our 
young people to combat enemy intimidation and to describe the con- 
tinuing measures taken by the Army to reinforce the earlier training 
in the home, school, church, and community. 

For the past 8 months, the Public Information Division, Department 
of the Army has utilized the press, radio-television, motion picture, 
and selected spokesmen for the Army to emphasize the importance of 
the code and to depict Army progress in this area. Copies of the 
Code of Conduct and related material have been furnished to con- 
gressional, press, educational, and private citizen groups and individ- 
uals. Information has been widely disseminated to field commands 
to include working levels at division, and to responsible Department 
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of the Army officials for references regarding public comments and 
imptementation of Army information projects. 


NEWSPAPERS 


In addition to many individual stories appearing in daily and 
weekly newspapers throughout the United States, as a result of na- 
tional releases made by the Army through the Department of De- 
fense, cooperation was extended to First Army for a series of 12 
articles by Sgt. Lloyd W. Pate which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune and its national syndicate reaching hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers. Hundreds of interviews were arranged for press 
representatives with selected former POW’s by the Department of 
the Army and its field armies related to prisoner conduct and treat- 
ment, and resistance to Communist indoctrination. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


A few of the major productions the Army succeeded in generating 
or guiding in the radio-television field included The Rack on CBS’s 
United States Steel Hour, with an estimated audience of 17 to 20 
million; a filmed TV show The Good Thief on ABC, with an audi- 
ence of approximately 15 million; a training class on the Code of 
Conduct at Fort Myer, Va., on Monitor (NBC radio) which reached 
500,000 homes; and a similar program televised over NBC to an audi- 
ence between 15 to 20 million and ABC-TV with an audience of 
10 million. Released to more than 300 television stations throughout 
the United States with an estimated viewing audience of more than 
20 million over a 6-month period was an Army “Big Picture” with 
an adapted POW training film, Escape. as its basis. 


MOVING PICTURES 


Full cooperation was extended to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
for the production of a full-length feature-type movie, The Rack, 
which will reach an audience conservatively estimated at 20 million 
persons. This outstanding film follows closely the precepts of the 
Code of Conduct. The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower 
and Reserve Forces) briefed the film official in this case to assure 
authenticity of the production. 


MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


Unusual results have been obtained by the Army in the magazine 
and book field. Articles have been placed with This Week magazine 
(circulation 11 million) titled “They Were Not Brainwashed” by A. E. 
Hotchner ; a condensed version of the same story with Reader’s Digest, 
a circulation of 10 million; the American Mercury (circulation 
122,000) titled “Brainwashing Unmasked” by an Army author in 
{urope. Redbook with a circulation of 2 million published an arti- 
cle by Wenzell Brown on resistance to Red indoctrination as told by 
Set. L. W. Pate, The Man They Couldn’t Brainwash. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you take credit for all that ? 
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General Brown. I have with me Colonel Lyon, from the Troop In- 
formation and Education Division, and Major Cook, from the Office 
of the Chief of Information and Education, who will go into detail 
on these matters later if it is desired. 

Mr. Fioopv. Do you take credit for all of these different articles 
in all of these books ? 

General Brown. There is a little background here of how we par- 
ticipate with the author in guiding what he wanted to do by making 
things available to him, or in the case of an author, he could come 
in and suggest that he wanted something to write on and we would 
offer him a subject to write on. Perhaps a better example of that 
which I will discuss later will be one I will cover in the last para- 
graph on page 6. 

Mr. Fioop. We will hear about that when we get to it, but we are 
interested in what you are doing. 

General Brown. We can indicate the detail on any one of these 
particular things as to how we proceed. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Brown. Also published were articles in This Week by 
Hotchner titled “What Makes a Hero?” which stressed high moral 
factors of the Code of Conduct. Collier’s magazine (circulation 
3,800,000) was furnished material for a story regarding related POW 
indoctrination training within the Army. The Columbia Law Re- 
view (circulation 2,600) handled a story by an author from the Army 
Judge Advocate General’s Office titled “The Code of Conduct for 
the Armed Forces.” 

A 40,000-word book-length manuscript by Eugene Kinkead based 

on Army-furnished data and material has been approved by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and Reserve Forces) for 
magazine and book publication in the near future. It deals solely 
with the Code of Conduct, with illuminating comments on the psycho- 
logical aspects of the problem. Readership is expected to be in the 
hundreds of thousands. Also, A Code of Conduct for Wives by Doug- 
las Larsen has been offered several women’s magazines, with bright 
prispante for future publication. A free-lance writer, Frank Burn- 
1am, was assisted in doing a story for men’s magazines on a repa- 
triated officer of the Army and his life in POW status to emphasize 
the value to him and others of living by the Code of Conduct before 
capture. 

In addition, numerous articles relating to the code have appeared 
in the various service journals (Army Journal; Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal and Register, and so forth) plus assistance given Time, 
Life, Newsweek, and U. S. News & World Report (combined cir- 
culation more than 9 million) for feature-type stories and spot news 
material, 

SPEECHES 


Another effective facet of the information program has been the 
appearance of prominent Army speakers before varied and influential 
audiences throughout the Nation. Literally hundreds of addresses 
have been made by Army officials (approximately 500 in the Sixth 
Army area alone) in radio-TV panels, speeches, and forums before 
all types of civic gatherings including business, church, parent- 
teachers, and student groups. For example, Assistant Secretary of 
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the Army Hugh M. Milton IT has made more than 15 major addresses 
on the code and POW problems.) Other frequent speakers who pre- 
sented this subject in whole or in part include Maj. Gen. William F. 
Dean (retired), Generals Matthew B. Ridgway and Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor; each Army commander, Maj. Clarence L. Anderson, former POW, 
holder of the Distinguished Service Cross and a leading contributor 
to elements of the code itself; Capt. James L. Stone, Medal of Honor 
winner, and Capt. Paul T. O'Dowd. The latter is assistant professor 
of military science and tactics at the University of San Francisco; 
he has made more than 140 addresses since his release from Korean 
prison camps. 

Within the framework of the public information endeavors by the 
Army in respect to the Code of Conduct, it has been possible here 
to briefly mention only the highlights for the benefit of the committee. 
Space and time do not permit a detailed listing and discussion of the 
multitude of references to the code made in hundreds of speeches, thou- 
sands of news-feature stories which appeared in every hamlet and 
metropolitan center alike, man-in-the-street comments resulting from 
appearance in and on mass media and the effect and estimated 1mnact. 
upon the public. 

SUMMARY 


I have stated what we have done in the way of physical accomplish- 
ments. Thousands of words have been written or spoken, hundreds 
of pictures have been shown. Many analogies and historical relation- 
ships have been made and future standards established. The question 
that remains is—how much of this program has been put across in the 
minds of the soldiers, their parents, educators, the clergy, and the 
civilian public in general ? 

We are positive that our efforts have been successful in making 
the people, and our troops, more aware of the problem. The frank 
and unbiased publicity given on the code has certainly stimulated the 
interest of the average parent and the layman on the street. 

Next to the parents, the educators and the clergy carry the greatest 
burden of establishing in each individual a belief in and love for 
their God, their country, and their liberty. Again, the result of our 
work has been most gratifying. Speeches and official releases con- 
cerning our efforts have resulted in many requests from educators and 
clergymen for copies not only of the particular action, but also ref- 
erence material, backup material, and all other related items which 
may be available. It is worth noting that the items most in demand 
are ones which were published after World War IT or during the 
Korean crisis—before the agitation caused by the report on PW con- 
duct. The Army has always recognized that soldiers must be deter- 
mined to fight on in the face of odds, must believe in what they are 
fighting for, and must have love for their country. The frank release 
of the committee’s findings has aided us in our efforts to cope with 
the problem. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


What success has the program had within the Army itself? As with 
the general public, its effects cannot be measured with exactness. We 
do know that additional emphasis has been placed on the problem, by 
the same means as additional interest has been aroused in the general 
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public. This has been best reflected by the man on the spot, the troop 
commander. Again, please note that I say additional emphasis on 
the problem. We have always been interested in it, especially at 
higher levels of command. Our most noticeable improvement since 
promulgation of the code has been at the lower levels. 

This increased interest and emphasis is exerting itself primarily 
in trying to further develop in each soldier a firm belief in the prin- 
ciples of American democracy, belief in himself, his unit, and his Army, 
and a firm determination to ‘fight. 

As you well know, our job in the Army is not to introduce our sol- 
diers to these int: angibles. Rather it is to further develop these ideals 
in our young men ‘and women in order that they will be willing to 
fight, and if nec essary die, for them, and to give them a better under- 
standing of the Army and their role in making it a more effective 
defender of their country. 


DEPENDENCE ON HOME COMMUNITY 


In time of emergency we must depend upon the American youth, 
whatever his background of home, church, and school. The Atlanta 
Constitution in an editorial (August 20, 1955) expressed the problem 
quite well: 

It must remain for the Armed Forces to determine how specifically to train 
all ranks to resist pressure and foil enemy interrogation. But the first task 
remains with the home community which molds and shapes the character of its 
young citizens from childhood. Faith in American institutions, intellectual 
understanding of freedom, the dignity and rights of the individual, firm belief 
in God and the spiritual values attached to that belief—these are the strengths 
which must support our young men if taken captive. 

If some of our POW’s have failed to keep faith, we here at home must assume 
at least a share of responsibility for that failure. As parents, educators, and 
church leaders, our econmunity home front has a job to perform. 

As public opinion and interest exerts its influence on the voids and 
weaknesses in the background of our youth, especially in American 
heritage and tradition, ‘the Army’s problem should become easier. 

In all our training programs we have the problem of great varia- 
tions in age, educational background, and native intelligence. This 
must be considered in planning our publications, our methods of in- 
struction, and our manners of approach to any subject. It should 
also be understood that the amount of assimilation and acceptance by 
each individual of subject matter presented to the group as a whole is 
most difficult to measure. The soldier, like any American, reserves the 
right of independent thought. We can expose him to the ideas and 
principles of the code. But only the man himself can decide to believe 
and live according to those principles. 

We believe that our subject matter and the time allotted to the teach- 
ing of subjects in support of the code is sound. The interest and em- 
phasis generated by the committee’s report, the Executive order estab- 
lishing ¢ the Code of Conduet, and congressional inquiries such as this, 
have done much to stimulate the public and members of the service, 
and has been a worthy contribution to the success of our program. 

The subject matter presented to the troops as part of the troop 
information program is and will continue to be a matter for continuous 
review. Studies are being made by the Office of Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education, of after-action reports, PW interviews, atti- 
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tudes of men in training, and the recommendations of educators, ad- 
vertising consultants, the clergy, leaders in civilian life, and military 
commanders at all levels. The actions recommended by these studies 
will be used to nuprove the program in support of the code and to im- 
prove the individioal soldier in his understanding, his sense of re- 
sponsibilities, and his devotion to duty. 

Our primary effort will continue to be one to convince each soldier 
of the thought that: “I will never forget that I am an American 
fighting man, responsible for my actions, and dedicated to the prin- 
ciples which made my aga y free. Iw ill trust in my God and in the 
United States of America” (article VI of the code). 

Mr. Froop. The alae has presented to each member of the com- 
mittee a very extensive mimeographed selected public information 
series of materials in support of the Code of Conduct, which includes 
copies of press releases, statements from different sources, civilian, and 
military dealing with these problems, as well as troop information ma- 
terials in support of the code and a series of pamphlets, including some 
of the titles mentioned by the general in his article, and a series of other 
pamphlets, pocket-sized pamphlets, illustrated and charted, all from 
their titles indicating that they are for the hands of the troops in 
connection with this program. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


I notice, General, however, that in the entire presentation you have 
just made that there is lacking one very important element which you 
have not stressed, if it exists. I do not think it does not exist, and it is 
one about which I am very much interested. There is nothing wrong 
with what you have presented, but this is lacking and while it is not 
spiritual, it is very practical for this purpose. I found in our Army 
that we were sadly lacking in the British _— of unit, of the British 
pride of regiment, and the British pride of battalion. At least, that is 
what I think—I may be wrong. I amsure I am not. 

At one time in our service in the history of this country, that existed. 

During the Civil War, there was a tremendous pride of regiment, 
even of armies, in some cases, but always regimental pride especially 
among combat troops. 

Once in a while it has appeared in different wars since but not too 
much, but I feel it has been lacking in the Army with all deference to 
these other important things you have emphasized. 

I believe that down through the pages of history from Caesar’s 
Tenth Legion, it has been important. If you can instill that peculiar 
or special ‘pride of uniform, it is very important. 

It is hard to do it among civilians, I know, but it can be done and 
it has been done in other nations or other countries. 

This problem is so important, so deep, and so hard to handle that 
we must give every weapon we have to these boys in addition to the 
ones you have given and that the major has outlined. 

I know in the services of different nations, they instill a pride of 
regiment and history has shown us that POW’s in other cases, that even 
colonial troops, have driven into them a pride of history of a regi- 
ment to an extent that they will stand up under tortures and privations 
which are indescribable because of the pride of the insignia and the 
traditions of that regiment. 
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There may be some reason why we do not do that in our Army. I 
am sure you have thought about it. If we do not, why don’t we? We 
have been in business a long time now. We are no longer a voung, 
new country. 

General UpHam. May I make a statement on that, Mr. Flood’ 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General UpHam. Since General Taylor has come in as Chief of 
Staff, there has been added emphasis on that very point that you 
raise. 

Mr. Fxoop. There is only one outfit with a green beret. 

General Urpnam. No, sir. A study has been made to see how we 
can preserve the spirit of these regiments in the reorganization of 
the Army. 

These combat groups I mentioned the other day will now be desig- 
nated as regiments in order to save that tradition. 

We have, in our study, listed every regiment we have today in the 
United States on a point system, on a priority system, so as to preserve 
the tradition of these regiments. Each and every man as he joins a 
regiment is given a course in the history of the regiment. 

Mr. Fioop. There is some bit of that being done in the operation 
Gyroscope now underway. 

General Urnam. Yes, sir, and there is more emphasis being put on 
it all the time. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that is not the American way in one sense. It is 
more in the area of the professional career soldier, but I am looking 
toward that kind of a soldier. I am looking toward that kind of an 
Army from now on. 

General Urpnam. I might add that in developing the system we are 
now working on, we have used as a pattern the British system, but 
have not followed it exactly. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you an Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fxioop. Yes. 


PROBLEM OF ROTATION OF TROOPS 


Mr. Srxes. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the organization 
of our Army is such that it is very difficult for the average trainee 
ever to get the feeling of belonging to a unit? He is brought in for 
2 or 3 or 4 years. 

General Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The chances are that period is going to be all of the 
military service he will ever get unless some future major war engulfs 
us. He is given his basic training and then separated from his initial 
unit and sent somewhere for advanced training, or he is sent to a troop 
unit. After that he is constantly moving from one place to another. 
He never belongs to anything in the sense that Mr. Flood is talking 
about. 

What are you going to do to get that fellow to feel that he is part 
of a unit in which he can take personal pride and where he can have 
some buddies who are a part of the unit in the same sense that he is? 

General Upnam. As Mr. Flood has said, Gyroscope has had a great 
deal to do with that. 

Mr. Srxes. But you have a lot of people who are not in Gyroscope. 

General Upnam. But we are getting more units in all the time. 
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We are continuing on down to battalions and companies in the tech- 
nical services. 

General Lawton. As I recall, that was one of the reasons we em- 
phasized in our presentation in connection with the development of 
Gyroscope and particularly with reference to enlisted personnel who 
appeared before the comunittee this year and last year. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, there is some of it there. 

General Lawton. ‘That is one of the big reasons for Gyroscope. 
Whether there is any money saved on it or not. T think that there 
was talk about one of our troubles in reenlistments was that a soldier 
did not have a place to tie into in an organization, that he had to have 
something to tie himself into, and I feel from talking to soldiers that 
through Gyroscope there has been a great deal done in the past year 
since that was started. 

Mr. Sixes. Insofar as it goes, it isa good thing. 

This thing that we are talking about now is one of the reasons for 
our trouble among POW’s. They did not feel that they belonged 
to a group or unit. ‘They were not with the people that they had 
trained with. They were replacements, shipped out and sent into the 
line, and in a few weeks, they were captured. They did not have 
time to feel that they belonged to the unit. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Srxes. The problem that we are concerned with is getting the 
man from the time he is inducted into the service to feel that he 
belongs to something, that he is part of a team. 


TROOP INFORMATION OBJECTIVES 


Colonel Lyon. May I quote from our recent AR 355-5 published on 
August 10,1955? ‘This is a part of our objective in the 1. & E. 

3.6 Troop information objectives are developed in the soldier— 

* ™ * e * * * 

(3) A conviction that— 

(a) He is of fundamental importance to the Army and the effectiveness of his 
unit will be reduced if he does not perform his duties in a creditable manner. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the answer. 

Colonel Lyon (reading) : 


(b) His unit is of fundamental importance to the Army, and is an indispensable 
part of a large organization which depends on each one of component units for 
the accomplishment of its mission. 

Mr. Fioop. That is sound, I do not mean that. I mean this thing 
in the United States Army today lacks “umph.” 

Colonel Lyon. It is leadership we are after. 

Mr. Fioop. This calls for more than leadership. Leadership must 
be there. Those troops believe in the regiment. They believe that 
they have the best colonel and the best major and the best outfit in 
this man’s Army. 

Colonel Lyon. The man in the squad thinks it is the best squad in 
the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Because it is in that regiment. He is not so sure about 
the next one. He has his doubts about the next one. He knows his is 
the best. 

Colonel Lyon. They feel that way about the battalions too. 
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Mr. Fioop. I am using the term battalion and regiment interchange- 
ably now. 

Colonel Lyon. May I read one more short one ? 

(c) He belongs to an organization which has a vital mission in a worthy cause 
that demands the utmost of him. 

We ask every leader to sell the fact that he is in the best squad and 
the best company. 

Mr. Fioop. That is important. I want to help the major down with 
the problems that he has. You are doing that to make a good fight- 
ing soldier out of him. This meeting this afternoon deals with this 
question of brainwashing and POW’s. 

I know in time of war, with great levies of draftees and high casual- 
ties and replacements coming in, it is impossible to do what I want 
done. But during these times you can build up to such an extent that 
down through the generations ahead of us when a boy from Pennsyl- 
vania is drafted and he winds up with the X YZ field artillery battalion 
he will know about it, he will know even though he has only been in 2 
months. It will help him an awful lot. 

Colonel Lyon. I think that is being done. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not agree with you, but you are on that end. 

Colonel Lyon. I know that every division publishes a pamphlet on 
that division, that every regimental commander talks to his troops. 
There is a pride in the unit. We stress it constantly. 

Mr. Froop. Allright. You are not stressing it enough. They have 
not bought it yet. Let us keep after it. 


ARMY TROOP INFORMATION DISCUSSION ‘TOPICS 


Mr. Forp. How are these pamphlets used? Here is one called The 
Army Troop Information Discussion Topics. 

Colonel Lyon. During the 16 weeks of basic training we have 12 
hours devoted to troop information during that initial period. One 
hour is devoted to adjustment to military life and you may have one 
of the pamphlets utilized there. Five hours is on the citizenship 
series and 6 hours the threat to America, the Communist threat. They 
are mandatory and are presented by an instructor. 

Mr. Forp. Are these booklets given to the individual soldier and is 
he required to read and take an examination on them? 

Colonel Lyon. No, sir. They are distributed on the basis of approx- 
imately three for a company. Some of these are available in the day 
rooms for the men to pick up and read, but not one per individual. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 

Colonel Lyon. It is a question of distribution and funds, sir. We 
have found from experience that the number we do have available is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the company. Some of our publications 
we do increase and distribute a larger number. 

Mr. Suxes. You have as many as you have wanted. You never have 
asked the committee for more money with which to distribute those 
booklets ? 

Colonel Lyon. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You feel that you have as many as you need ¢ 

Colonel Lyon. I feel we have as many as we need. 

Mr. Srxes. I question that you are getting them across to the indi- 
vidual soldier, the individual trainee, on the basis that you have out- 
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lined. I do not think he has enough exposure to the booklet to get 
what is inside of it. 

Colonel Lyon. Not from the standpoint of reading it. During that 
basic training period he is given a course of instruction. There will 
probably be a couple of these pamphlets in each day room where he 
ean pick them up at his leisure to read. In our post cycle training 
phases, where it is not necessarily mandatory to take each one of these, 
these publications are available. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it during the basic training that he gets this exposure ? 

Colonel Lyon. That is where the men get the 12 hours. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the best place for this kind of work? During 
the basic training a man is kept awfully busy. He isa tired individual 
when he sits down and I suspect that it takes a good instructor to keep 
him awake. 

Colonel Lyon. Not so much for the first 8 weeks; 4 hours of this 
comes in the first 8 weeks. We have films that accompany these instruc- 
tions. They are a motivating type of film and very good. The 
Department of Defense bolsters our efforts in this and produces a 
marvelous series. That is the USA series that you have right there. 

Mr. Srxes. They look like good publications. 

Colonel Lyon. We are trying to stress the importance of leader- 
ship, and that every company commander should forcefully push 
troop information. It is his program. 

Mr. Froop. Does the individual trainee and soldier believe that 
everybody is getting the same story that he is getting? 

Colonel Lyon. I believe so, sir. These periods of instruction are 
attended by officers and enlisted men alike. The program is not 
beamed at enlisted men; it is beamed at everybody in the service. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of this is given the 6 months’ trainees under 
the new program ? 

Colonel BuscuKamper. The same amount. 

Mr. Forp. Twelve hours? 

Colonel BuscuKamrer. Yes, in the first 6 weeks. 

Mr. Frioop. What do the boys say about this stuff? 

Colonel Lyon. For the most part I believe they like it. We have 
of course all kinds of answers. It is not always presented the best way. 
We try to do it the best way. Sometimes the instructors do not do the 
job they should, but we are striving to push it so that it is well received. 
I believe in the last year or so we have made definite progress. 

Mr. Forp. Do you put your best instructors on it ? 

Colonel Lyon. That is a command prerogative, sir. We are stress- 
ing the fact that the commanders themselves participate in this. 

Mr. Froop. That is always the danger with information programs 
in line regiments. I do not know how you are going to cure that. 

Colonel Lyon. I appreciate that, having come from a regiment 
before I took over this job. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any special indoctrination program for the 
instructors ? 

Colonel Lyon. We have what is known as a 40-hour discussion 
leader course which has been in existence for a long time. We have 
more or less put that aside now because personally I do not like the 
idea of developing discussion leaders. It is more or less along the 
line of what Major Mayer was saying about his groups in the POW 
camps. We are stressing that all the troops instruction be conducted 
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in the same manner as any training, and to follow the field manuals 
and regulations for military training and methods of instruction. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a listing of the pamphlets that you can 
provide for the record? i yt 

General Brown. We believe that is what this ditto sheet is. We 
have that laid out by the 6 sections of the code showing which pam- 
phlets support that particular section of the code in whole or in part. 

Mr. Fioop. I am anxious to get for the record a sufficient number 
of these titles. Suppose that you select 20 of these pamphlets and 
these brochures where the titles are dramatic, or where the titles speak 
for themselves and insert them in the record. 

General Brown. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


REPRESENTATIVES TROOP INFORMATION PAMPHLETS WHICH SupPoRT THE CODE 
oF CONDUCT 


DA Pamphlet 20-135: The Soldier in Combat, April 1951. 

DA Pamphlets 20-137 : The Fighting Heart, August 1951. 

DA Pamphlet 20-140: Your Team, Your Leaders, and You, January 1952. 

DA Pamphlet 20-141 : Serving Our Country Overseas, January 1952. 

DA Pamphlets 20-149 : Let’s Go, October 1952. 

DA Pamphlet 20-163: Why Training Is Tough, September 1953, 

DA Pamphlets 20-165: Discipline, November 1953. 

DA Pamphlet 20-167 : Adjustment to Military Life, January 1954. 

DA Pamphlet 20-76: Individual Training—Our Country, August 1954. 

DA Pamphlet 20-78: Our Privileges, Our Responsibilities, and Our Freedoms, 
August 1954. 

DA Pamphlets 355-1: Mission and Organization of the Army, January 1955. 

DA Pamphlet 355-2: Why We Serve, March 1955. 

DA Pamphlet 21-71: The U. 8S. Fighting Man’s Code, November 1955. 

Officers’ Call, volume 3, No. 4: The Company Officer and His Men, 1951. 

Officers’ Call, volume 3, No. 9: Taking Care of Your Men, 1951. 

Officers’ Call, volume 5, No. 5: Conduct and Character, 1953. 

Armed Forces Talk No. 448: The Importance of Honorable Service, 1953. 

Armed Forces Talk No. 468: We Hold These Truths, March 1954. 

You and Your U. 8. A. Series: No. 6—Your Loyalties, September 1954. 

You and Your U. 8. A. Series : No. 7—Honesty and Integrity, September 1954. 


Mr. Srxes. I do not know any matter what is more important for the 
consideration and deliberation of this committee than the one which 
has been under discussion this afternoon. It is the first time in our 
history that we as a Nation have had to fight a war of the kind that 
is now before us, and that fight is now going on all the time—world- 
wide—in and out of conflict. It is the first time that we have had 
to be very sure that our troops are trained to withstand mental attack 
as well as military attack, and I doubt seriously that we are moving 
as fast or as thoroughly as we should to meet this new threat. It is 
one that should receive the consideration of the best minds in the 
service. I trust that the Army recognizes that fact ? 

General Lawton. I am sure that the Army does, sir, and are making 
every effort. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to add I was very much impressed by one 
phrase that the major used and it is of great significance—always 
keep in mind, general, that we are not training troops to be prisoners 
of war, but that it is merely one very important phase of the training 
of a soldier in the United States Army. 

That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much for your presentation. 
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WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM A. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER 

JOHN E. CODD, BUDGET DIVISION, COA 

LT. GEN. R. J. CANINE, DIRECTOR 

PAUL R. REIMERS, COMPTROLLER 

0. D. WILSON, BUDGET OFFICER 

MAJ. R. E. DONAHUE, LATIN AMERICAN BRANCH 

MAJ. GEN. A. R. LUEDECKE, USAF, CHIEF, AFSWP 

COMDR. N. W. JAMES III, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUDGET 
AND FISCAL 

COL. JACK H. GRIFFITH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

WM. H. GASKINS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

COL. VICTOR C. SEARLE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

REAR ADM. H. 0. LARSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, AF 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 

COL. H. RANDALL, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, will you present the witnesses for 
today ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, today we would like to present 
program 2700, and I would like at this time to present Mr. John E. 
Codd, of the Budget Division, COA. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Codd, we have had you before us before. We will 
be glad to have your statement on the joint projects. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget program 2700, “Joint 
projects,” provides for support not only of principal tasks or mis- 
sions of the Department of the Army but for support of projects over 
which the Army has little or no control. Briefly the latter encom- 
passes the broad areas of interservice and departmentwide activities 
for which the Army has been assigned the administrative or carrying 
agency responsibility. The estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been 
developed both within the Army staff and by directive of higher au- 
thority to incorporate amounts for specific projects as approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Grouped under this program are such diversified activities as fur- 
therance of national policy with respect to Inter-American Rela- 
tions; joint charter schools, including the National War College and 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; administrative expenses 
for three joint headquarters, geographically located in Europe, . 
and Caribbean areas; Department of the Army prorata support of 
intergovernmental agency groups; Armed Forces information and 
education program ; and special classified projects. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1955 obligations are $116,506,518; for 
the current fiscal year 1956 the estimated obligations are $99,995,000 ; 
for the budget year of 1957 the Army is requesting $123,200,000. A 
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comparison of the 3 fiscal years reflects a decrease of $16,511,518 be- 
tween 1955 and 1956, and an increase of $23,205,000 between 1956 and 
1957. With the exception of minor net increases or decreases, the 
reflected increase of $23,205,000 is attributable to those classified proj- 
ects for which the Army was directed to include specific amounts. 
The activities included herein are of such a diversified nature as to 
preclude the justification of this program on an overall basis. In view 
of this the Army has witnesses present who are prepared to discuss 
ach subproject as reflected on page 526 of the justification. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you insert in the record page 526 of the justifica- 
tions, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1956 through De- 
cember 31, 1955? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Direct OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Maintenance and operations, Army—2,700 ane arte 


| 
| 


Actual, Estimate, | Actual as of 














‘ Estimate, 
No. Project fiscal year | fiscal vear Dee. 31, | fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1955 1957 
2711 | Classified project...........--- endian | $61,079,502 | $55,000,000 | $24, 157,672 | $76, 000, 000 
2712 PDEA Aidddtechcukaeuntutoaichacus | 24, 821,804 0 | 0 0 
2713 | Joint special projects ba wanunae ome | 156, 545 7, 367, 000 | 418, 114 7, 650, 000 
2714 | Inter-American relations ee eee as 577, 230 | 614, 000 | 281, 780 | 600, 000 
2715 Inter-American defense board -- ~~... - 7, 999 | 8, 000 | 0 8, 000 
Trae 1 Ge Oo oo hac ctaeeedateonns 17, 906, 786 21, 420, 000 | 10,114, 513 18, 142, 000 
Subtotal, project 2710. ..........-- 104, 549, 866 | | 84, 409, 000 34, 972, 079 102, 400, 000 
2721 | National War College. .._...----------- 453,717 | —-471,000 | 224, 845 | "495, 000 
2722 | Armed Forces Industrial College- ---_--- 553, 810 | 568, 000 2 279, 049 600, 000 
Subtotal, project 2720......---...- 1,007,527 | 1, 039, 000 iti 503, x04 1, 095, 000 
2731 | Classified project..........-..---------- 1,915,939 | 2,000,000 | 830,790 | 3, 172, 000 
2732 | Joint headquarters- -.....--.----------- 1, 679, 924 | 1, 880, 000 953, 910 1, 880, 000 
2734 | Armed Forces information and educa- 

tion program............-.---------.- 7,313,338 | 7, 131,000 | 3, 145, 842 7, 637, 000 
es 39, 924 | 36, 000 4, 457 16, 000 
2736 Web ries ..calaee nts 0| 3,500,000 } 0 7, 000, 000 
Subtotal, project, 2730..........-- | 10, 949, 125 14, 547, 000 | 4, 934, 999 | 19, 705, ‘000 
Subtotal, program 2700..-...----- 16, 506,518 | 99, 995, 000 oe 40, 410,972 | 123, 200, 000 
2790 | Installation support. -...-.-.----------- , 557, 660 2, 489, 000 | 1, 920, 376 2, 600, 000 
Total, program 2700. ............- 119, 064, 178 102, 484, 000 | 42, 331, 348 | 5, 800, 000 








Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31, shown above, include reimbursements: conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 








Actual, Estimate, | Actualasof| Estimate, 
Project fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31, fiscal year 
} 1955 1956 1955 1957 

PN a iaedioat | $119, 064,178 | $102, 484, 000 $42, 331,348 | $125, 800, 000 
Reimbursements....-.....-.------------- 8, 221, 363 ks er in 492, 000 

Ig os es bcs d aennhaiee Sremaiened tidianinenae 939 a 
a ae tt ees . mes 
Rnd. nt cnebbbeieiais inc aiesmemiens 127, 285, 541 104, 131, 000, 42, 332, 287 126, 292, > 000 
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Mr. Srxes. In other words, while on the surface it appears there is 
quite a sizable increase, your program actually is moving along at 
about the same level that it did during the past fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Copp. Yes; it is being maintained at the same level. 


Mr. Sixes. As you pointed out in your statement, the increase is 
due to classified projects, in the main ? 
Mr. Copp. Yes. 


JoInT Spectra, Prosgects 





Direct obligations 














* i Estimate 
Project or sabproject Actual, | a ms ee 
fiseal year 
1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


suehandeentenairees $156,545 | $7,367, 000 $7, 650, 000 
| 


2713 Special projects 





Mr. Srxes. You may take up your first project. 

Mr. Copp. The first project that we propose to take up is 2713, 
“Joint special projects,” in the amount of $7,650,000. This shows a 
small increase, something like $300,000, over the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. The justification appears on page 532? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you discuss the project ? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project provides for 
several separate and distinct activities as follows: 


EASTERN INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL SECURITY HEARING BOARD 


1. Administrative expenses of the Eastern Industrial Personnel 
Security Hearing Board, located in New York City, under the Com- 
manding General, First Army. 

This Board is 1 of 3 established by the Secretary of Defense under 
the industrial personnel security review program. The other two 
boards are located in Chicago and San Francisco and are financially 
supported by the Air Force and the Navy, respectively. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the Eastern Industrial Personnel Security Hear- 
ing Board? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, this Board is 1 of 3 established by the 
Secretary of Defense under the industrial personnel security review 
program. 
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This program prescribes the uniform standard and criteria for de- 
termining the eligibility of contractors and contractor employees to 
have access to classified defense information. It also establishes the 
administrative procedures governing the disposition of all cases in 
which a military department, or activity thereof, has made a recom- 
mendation or determination,(@) with respect to the denial, suspension, 
or revocation of a clearance of a contractor or a contractor employee, 
and (6) with respect to the denial or withdrawal of authorization for 
access by certain other individuals. Under this program there has been 
established three hearing boards located in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. The Army has been designated by the Secretary of De- 
fense for furnishing the administrative support of the Board located 
in New York. The boards have the jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine all cases referred to them by the Director of the industrial per- 
sonnel security program. These cases would be applicable to instances 
where ag activity of a military department has recommended that 
clearance of a contractor or contractor employee be denied, revoked, 
suspended, or where action is requested by the head of the military 
department concerned, or by the Secretary of Defense. 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE SUPPORT 


The second activity under this program is the Army’s pro rata 
support of interagency committees as directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. Examples of such committees are the Air Coordinating 
Committee; the Air Space Subcommittee; the Airport Use Panel; the 
President’s Committee on Government Contracts, and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Nutritional Problems. 

The third activity is a special classified project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 


EASTERN INDUSTRIAL SECURITY HEARING BOARD 


Mr. Sixes. If you have an Eastern Industrial Personnel Security 
Hearing Board and also one in the Midwest and one in the Far West, 
why are they not all shown here? 

Mr. Copp. The industrial personnel security review program, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, is camanner of several 
elements : 

One, the Office of Industrial Personnel Security Review. 

Two, Industrial Personnel Screening Board. 

Three, the Industrial Personnel Security Hearing Board. 

Four, the Industrial Personnel Security Review Board. 


75295—56——56 
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The boards under 1, 2, and 4 are supported by the Secretary of 
Defense. The hearing boards are geographically located on the east- 
ern coast, the Central United States, ane the western coast, and by 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, the Army is responsible for 
supporting the administrative costs of the eastern Board, the Air 
Force for the central Board, and the Navy for the western Board. 

Mr. Srxes. That is unification, in other words? 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEES 


Now, your interagency groups seem to be a catchall for any new 
committee, or commission that happens to be appointed. Who deter- 
mines the value of the work done by these boards ? 

Mr. Copp. That is determined by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they have any work to do, or are they just name 
boards? 

Mr. Copp. ‘The Air Coordinating Committee is under the*Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It was established by Executive Order 10360 
and amendment of Executive Order 9781. 

Mr. Srxes. What compensation do the members get? 

Mr. Copp. The members are Government employees in civilian 
capacities, and also they are representatives from the various services. 

Mr. Srxes. What does this reflect, the per diem cost ? 

Mr. Copp. The pay of civilian personnel, plus travel, and supplies. 

Mr. Srxes. What do they do? 

Mr. Copp. They have a secretariat setup, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What do they do? 

Mr. Copp. The Air Coordinating Committee provides for the fullest 
development and coordination of aviation policies and activities of the 
Federal agencies in the interest of the internal management of the 
Government. 

Mr. Srxes. That sounds all right. 

Mr. FLoop. What was that last sentence ? 

Mr. Copp. In the interest of the internal management of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Srxes. It is under the department of Commerce? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What are we doing, paying the bill? 

Mr. Copp. This is the Army’s pro rata support of the overall cost. 
The Navy supports its share and the Air Force supports its share 
and Commerce supports a part of it. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that sentence, again? It was magnificent. 
What was it? 
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Mr. Copp. The Air Coordinating Committee was established by 
Exececutive Order 10360, and amendment of Executive Order No. 97 si, 
to provide for the fullest development and coordination of the avi a- 
tion policies and activities of the Federal agencies in the interest of the 
internal management of the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. 

Mr. Sixes. How many more do you have like that ? 

Mr. Copp. There is the Airport. Use Panel. 

Mr. Fioop. Since we are going into these cats and dogs, do you have 
any idea what you are talking about? Do you know w shat that is? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. These are directed by the OSD and we include 
the Army’ s pro rata support. We have no control over them at all, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It sounds a little bit like boondoggling. 

Mr. Fioop. Who thought that up, an Executive order? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That, without more, does not cloak it with a sufficient air 
of sanctity to impress me, no matter who the Executive might be. How 
long has this one been around ¢ 

Mr. Copp. For 4 years, to my knowledge. It could have been longer. 

Mr. Srxes. I suggest that you place in the record complete informa- 
tion on each of these groups, the number of people, what compensation 
they draw, and when they meet. I want the whole story on this, when 
each group was initiated and the date of the Executive order. I would 
like some information about what they actually do, not what the di- 
rective calls for. Give us some illustrations of some problems they cope 
with. 

Mr. Forp. I presume in regard to the request made by the chairman, 
you will set forth the agencies and the amounts that are included in 
the funds requested for the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Similar to the chart that appears on page 926 of the hear- 
ings of last year. 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

(The information follows:) 


Interdepartmental agency groups, fiscal year 1957 








Civilian Personal Total Army’s pro 

positions services estimate | ata support 

Air Coordinating Commiittuo. ...................--.-..- 30 $194, 000 $221, 000 $28, 000 
Airspace Subcommittee.! 

Airport Use Panel.! 

President’s Committee on Government Contracts..-- 24 150, 000 190, 000 32, 000 

Government Patents Board--..-- 7 48. 000 60, 000 16, 000 

Interdepartmental Committee on Nutritional Problems 5 34, 000 62, 000 22, 000 

Se iiciihicunsesabnbenies Hberkatnudeasieenevinn 66 | 426,000 | 533,000 | 98, 000 

| 


iComponents of and included in Air Coordinating Committee estimate. 
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The Air Coordinating Committee was established by interdepartmental mem- 
orandum on March 27, 1945. Executive Order 9781 of September 19, 1946 (as 
amended by, Executive Orders 9990 of August 21, 1948; 10360 of June 11, 1952; 
and 10438 of March 13, 1953), formally established the Committee with respon- 
sibility for coordinating Federal policy in the field of aviation. The members of 
the Committee, representing selected statutory agencies, jointly examine avia- 
tion problems and developments affecting more than one participating agency; 
develop and recommend integrated policies to be carried out and actions to be 
taken by the participating agencies or by any other Government agency charged 
with the responsibility in the aviation field; and, to the extent permitted by law, 
coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies of quasi-judicial functions. 
The Committee submits to the President such recommendations on aviation poli- 
cies as require his attention by reason of their character of importance. The 
Committee provides close liaison between Government and industry activities in 
the aviation field and also consults with representatives of the United States to 
the International Civil Aviation Organization and with Federal interagency 
boards and committees concerned with aviation activities. 

The Airspace Subcommittee is a component of the Air Coordinating Committee. 
It is their function to coordinate and insure the efficient and equitable distribu- 
tion of airspace over the domestic United States and its possessions. The sub- 
committee is composed of representatives of the Departments of Treasury, Com- 
merce, Navy, Air Force, Army, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal 
Communications Commission. In addition, associate members have been desig- 
nated from the Air Transport Association, Airline Pilots Association, National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, Airport Operators Council, and the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association. Use of the navigable airspace consists of 
many varied activities. Separate gunnery and bombing areas set aside for mili- 
tary in this country, approximately 65,000 miles of civil airways, plus associate 
control areas have been designated, television antenna towers extending to 1,500 
feet and above are being constructed, large free balloons are being released to 
procure information for research projects, and the reactivation of airports with 
many programs which would, unless resolved, present an airspace conflict with 
civil operations already established in the particular area. All of these activi- 
ties are presented to, coordinated with, and recommendations made, initially, by 
the regional subcommittees concerned. The Washington subcommittee, acting 
as a coordinating and reviewing group, makes final recommendations for the Air 
Coordinating Committee on all such proposals submitted. To accomplish this, 
certain of the member agencies contribute monetarily to the upkeep of a staff 
for the Washington subcommittee, while the Department of Commerce as its 
contribution maintains the staffs for nine regional subcommittees. 

The Airport Use Panel is a component of the Air Coordinating Committee and 
is responsible for recommending major policies involving airport matters affect- 
ing both military and civil agencies, including the planning, construction, modi- 
fication, maintenance, operation, and use of airports; for coordinating the activi- 
ties of member agencies with regard to airport matters. Its member agencies 
are: Army, Navy, Air Force, Reserve Forces Policiy Board, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and a representative of the aviation 
industry. The panel has been called upon to arbitrate many controversies be- 
tween civil and military interests, frequently requiring public hearings where 
all concerned could be heard. The panel works closely with State governments, 
municipalities, airport operators, trade and industrial organizations, and in 
particular must serve us the focal point of coordination for its member agencies 
on interrelated matters of airport use and development. 
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The Government Contract Committee was established by Executive Order 
10479, August 13, 1953, as amended by Executive Order 10482, August 15, 1953. 
Membership includes nine members appointed by the President, and a repre- 
sentative of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Departments of Commerce, 
Defense, Justice, Labor, and the General Services Administration. The Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman are designated by the President. The Committee makes 
recommendations to the contracting agencies-of the Government for improving 
and making more effective the nondiscrimination provisions of Government con- 
tracts. The Committee receives and processes complaints of alleged violations 
of the nondiscrimination provisions of Government contracts, and reviews and 
analyzes reports submitted to it by contracting agencies with respect to such 
complaints. The committee encourages the furtherance of an educational pro- 
gram by employer, labor, civic, educational, religious, and other voluntary non- 
governmental groups in order to eliminate or reduce the basic causes and costs 
of discrimination in employment. It is authorized to establish and maintain 
cooperative relationships with agencies of State and local governments, as well 
as with nongovernmental bodies, to assist in achieving the purpose of the Execu- 
tive order. 

The Government Patents Board was established by Executive Order 10096, 
January 23, 1950. The Chairman is appointed by the President and is responsi- 
ble for the coordination, interpretation, and administration of the policies set 
forth in this order. The Board advises and confers with the Chairman concern- 
ing the operation of those aspects of the Government’s patent policy which are 
affected by the provisions of Executive Order 10096 and Executive Order 9865, 
June 14, 1947, and suggests modifications or improvements where necessary. The 
membership of the Board includes the Chairman and a representative from each 
of the following agencies: Agriculture; Commerce: Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Interior; Justice: State; Defense: Civil Service Commission; National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; and General Services Administration. 
The Chairman is authorized to (1) consult and advise with Government agencies 
concerning the application and operation of policies outlined in the Executive 
order: (2) after consultation with the Board, formulate and submit to the 
President for approval such proposed rules and regulations as may be necessary 
or desirable to implement and effectuate such policies: (3) submit annually a 
report concerning the operation of such policies: (4) review the determinations 
of Government agencies with respect to ownership of inventions made by em- 
ployees of those agencies and the rights therein; (5) determine with finality any 
controversies or disputes between any Government agency and its employees, to 
the extent submitted by any party to the dispute, concerning the ownership of 
inventions made by such employees or rights therein; (6) provide for the main- 
tenance of an index of inventions owned or controlled by the Government and 
for making the records thereof available to Government agencies and others: 
(7) perform such other or further functions or duties as may from time to time 
be prescribed by the President or by statute. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Nutritional Problems was established 
by memorandum of agreement between the member agencies during December 
1954. Members include Army; Navy: Air Force; State; Agriculture: Health, 
Education, and Welfare: and the International Cooperation Administration. 
The Committee meets 6 to 8 times a year on call of the Chairman. The purpose 
of the Committee is to deal with nutritional problems of military and economic 
importance in foreign countries where the United States has a special interest. 
There are five full-time civil-service employees included in the secretariat. At 
the present time the committee is working on nutritional surveys of Iran and 
Pakistan. 
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Mr. Srxes. Now, we will take up the classified activity. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESIDENT’S GOVERNMENT CONTRACT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fioop. Could you tell me offhand about these intergovernmental 
agency groups’ I see the President’s Government Contract Com- 
mittee. What is that one? If it has anything to do with getting 
Government contracts, I want to know about it. It would not do me 
any good, but I would like to know about these things. Is that a 
committee hidden under a rug that I have not caught up with? 

Mr. Copp. This Committee was established by Executive Order No. 
10479. It named the Department of Defense, the Department of 
Labor, the Atomic Energy Commission and the General Services 
Administration as participating agencies and requires them to defray 
expenses of the Committee. 

Mr. Froop. What is the purpose of the Committee? What do they 
do? What do they have to do with Government contracts? 

Mr. Copp. I do not have the answer here. 

Mr. Fioop. Get it for the record, and get it for me. 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

(The information follows :) 


The Government Contract Committee was established by Executive Order 
10479, August 13, 1953, as amended by Executive Order 10482, August 15, 1953. 
Membership includes nine members appointed by the President, "and a representa- 
tive of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Departments of Commerce, Defense, 
Justice, Labor, and the General Services Administration. The Chairman and 
Vice Chairman are designated by the President. The Committee makes recom- 
mendations to the contracting agencies of the Government for improving and 
making more effective the nondiscrimination provisions of Government contracts. 
The Committee receives and processes complaints of alleged violations of the 
nondiscrimination provisions of Government contracts, and reviews and analyzes 
reports submitted to it by contracting agencies with respect to such complaints. 
The Committee encourages the furtherance of an educational program by em- 
ployer, labor, civic, educational, religious, and other voluntary nongovernmental 
groups in order to eliminate or reduce the basic causes and costs of discrimination 
in employment. It is authorized to establish and maintain cooperative relation- 
ships with agencies of State and local governments, as well as with nongovern- 
mental bodies, to assist in achieving the purpose of the Executive order. 


Inrer-AMERICAN Rew ATIONS 





Direct obligations 














Project or subproject Actual Estimate 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 





2714 Inter-American Relations__..........................-.- $577, 230 | $614, 000 $600, 000 


Mr. Stxes. We will proceed to the next project. 

Mr. Copp. The next project is 2714, “Inter-American relations.” 

Maj. Richard E. Donahue has a short statement for the committee. 

Major Donanur. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, funds are requested 
under this project to enable the Secretary of the Army, as authorized 
by law, to adopt such measures appropriate to the functions and activ- 
ities of the Department of the Army as he may deem necessary to fur- 
ther national policy with respect to inter-American cooperation. 


RRA 


The estimate includes funds for : 

Support of 15 United States Army missions in Latin American 
countries. 

Support of the Army and Air Force sections of the Joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission. 

Training activities of the Latin American Division of the United 
States Army Caribbean School in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Visits to the United States by important Latin American military 
officials and official visits by United States Army officers to Latin 
America. 

Translation and publication of training documents. 

Representation by appropriate overseas and Zone of Interior 
commanders and Department of the Army officials. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the work to be done at about the same level as Jast 
year ¢ 

Major Donanur. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any significant changes? 


PHASING OUT OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUPS 


Major Donauue. None that would be reflected here, sir. We have 
through the past year been phasing out our military assistance advis- 
ory groups in Latin America. 

Mr. Srxes. Why are those being phased out ? 

Major Donanur. The United States Army missions in the coun- 
tries are taking over the military assistance advisory groups func- 
tions. This results in a dollar savings that will be reflected in the 
mutual defense assistance program. Before, we had both military 
assistance advisory groups and United States Army missions in certain 
of the countries down there. By agreement with the host govern- 
ments they have allowed these mission people, who are under contract 
to them, to fulfill the duty of a military assistance advisory group, 
which is to implement the mutual defense assistance program. 


ADEQUACY OF WORK BEING DONE UNDER PROJECT 


Mr. Srxes. This is an important part of the world. Is the work 
being done in this project of appropriate magnitude? 

Major Donanvur. Yes, within the ability of those countries to ab- 
sorb it, I think that we are doing everything we can for them. 

Mr. Froop. I do not. Do you know anything about this opera- 
tion. How long have you been with it? 

Major Donanur. I have been with it about 20 months. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a long time. Are you a Regular Army officer ? 

Major Donanur. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. A West Pointer? 

Major Donanve. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have been around. You forgot to duck a couple 
of times, I see. 

Major Donanue. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How long are you going to be with this thing? 

Major Donanur. My normal tour of duty will be another year. 

-. Fioop. Have you worked with any of our missions in these 
areas? 
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Major Donauue. I have never been assigned to a mission. I have 
been handling the desk work here and have been in the field and 
visited a number of the missions and I have talked with all the mis- 
sion chiefs on several occasions. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know where the South American Continent 
is? Do you know its physical relationship to Central America and 
to the United States? You have heard it described as our soft 
underbelly ? 

Major Donanur. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. You have heard of the good-neighbor policy south of 
the border. You say in your opinion w rhat j is being done is eminently 
satisfactory. We could not do any more properly. We are doing 
about as much as our friends south of the border can absorb. We 
are at the point of saturation as far as these 15 or more nations are 
concerned is that the situation? 

Major Donanuve. Within the scope of this project; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What project? 

Major Donanve. Primarily the missions. Also schools and fur- 
nishing them Spanish and Portuguese translated versions of our 
manuals. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean as far as the translation of documents is 
concerned, everything that is necessary is being done? 

Major Donanve. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot debate that with you very well. I do not know 
what is necessary, and I do not know what is being done. I will agree 
with you if you say insofar as supplying funds and services to trans- 
late necessary documents to implement our program is concerned, 
then we are doing everything that can reasonably be expected. 

Major Donanvr. That is one phase. 

Mr. Frioop. What other phase is adequate and no more should be 
done? 

Major Donanve. We have missions, and this money goes 

Mr. Fioop. What missions, United States Army missions? 

Major Donauue. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you telling me that we have United States Army 
missions with 15 of these Central and South American countries! 
Does this include Central America ? 

Major Donanue. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The Caribbean, Central America, and South America? 

Major Donanue. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There are considerably more than 15 nations down 
there? 

Major Donanve. There are 20 Latin American Republics. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are satisfied that it is not necessary to have 
missions in the other five? 

Major Donauue. No, sir. We have programed and we are working 
to put them in all countries, and that is included in the budget. 

Mr. Fioop. You say that this is for the support of 15 ¢ 

Major Donanve. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is it not for the support of 20? 

Major Donanve. Because the other countries have to come in and 
request a mission be established. 

Mr. Fioop. Have they not requested ? 
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Major Donanug. They have not. We have encouraged the placing 
of missions in the countries. 

Mr. Fioop. What five have not requested? What five have you 
invited and have not seen fit for various reasons to accept your invi- 
tation ¢ 

Major Donauve. We do not invite them, sir. The first approach 
is on their part. 

Mr. Fxoop. I am not interested in the protocol. Who are the five? 

Major Donauve. Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
We have a Commission down in Brazil under somewhat different terms 
of reference. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have the regular support mission in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay? Uruguay is located very precisely between 
Argentina and Brazil. 

Major Donanvr. That is correct. We are in the middle of nego- 
tiations with Chile at this time to place a mission there. 

Mr. Fioop. There have been missions in Chile before. 

Major DonanvE. We do have an organization down there, but it is 
the one that I referred to before, the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a MAAG group down there ? 

Major Donanur. Yes; because they are participating in a MDAP 
program of military assistance. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually, we have a military liaison with the Chileans 
through MDAP? 

Major DonaHveE. Yes; it is more desirable to have a mission in a 
country for national policies sake. 

Mr. Fioop, Is there any indications that the Chileans might become 
the 16th? 

Major Donanve. Very soon. We are in the middle of negotiations 
right now, and I think in a couple of months we will have our mission 
there. 

Mr. Fioop. Where will you get the money for that one? Will you 
absorb it out of this ? 

Major DonaHur. Yes; we have enough to do it out of here. 

Mr. Fioop. If and when Chile requests our support for a mission, 
as well as the other 15, then it will not be necessary to come back up 
here for a supplemental on this line item to take care of Chile, you 
can absorb a mission for Chile? 

Major Donanue. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That will give us 16? 

Major Donanure. Yes. 


RELATIONSHIP WITIL BRAZIL 


Mr. Fioop. Now, you do have a military liaison with Brazil? 

Major Donanur. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not MDAP, that is a special relationship ? 

Major Donanue. Yes; it also performs the function of a MAAG. 
We have the bilateral military assistance agreement. 

Mr. Froop. It is not MDAP and MAAG? You have a special re- 
lationship with the Brazilians? 

Major Donauur. Yes, by virtue of a secret agreement that came out 
of World War II when it was important that Brazil and the United 
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States be tied very close together because of the German threat at the 
time in Africa. 

Mr. Frioonv. And that relationship, whatever it is, is of a military 
nature and is still in existence ? 

Major Donanur. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And there is nothing to indicate it will be terminated 
immediately ? 

Major Donauvur. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Foon. Is it as desirable as the classical support mission ? 

Major Donanvur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You know that these problems are of particular interest 
to many of our southern Congressmen and Senators in those gulf 
areas; do you not? 

Major Donanve. Yes; I certainly do. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, is there any indication that the Brazilians want 
to raise their relationship to the status of a support mission? That is 
the most desirable obviously for national policy reasons; is it not? 

Major Donanve. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. And we are not quite there with the Brazilians? 

Major Donanuvr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. As good as our relationship is, it is not quite there yet ? 

Major Donanve. That is not quite the way it is. They place a 
great deal of pride in having this original type unit, the joint Brazil- 
United States unit, which is the only one of its type. 

Mr. Fioop. They are the only ones that have it, and they are proud 
of their military brotherhood with the allied forces in World War 
II; is that correct? They fought by brigade or by division with 
us in Italy and suffered casualties, and as I recall, did a pretty good 
job from what some of our people think. 

Major Donauce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And they are very proud of that? 

Major Donauve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So that insofar as national policy is concerned vis-a-vis 
Brazil, we have a good amicable relationship which satisfies the 
Brazilian more than anything else would ? 

Major Donanueg. Yes, sir. 


JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES MILITARY COMMISSION 


Mr. Fioop. Now 17. How are you paying for that one? 

Major Donanve. That is included under here. 

Mr. Fioop. Where ? 

Major Donanve. Last year it was a separate project. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is it today ? 

General Lawton. Paragraph (d) on page 535 of the justifications. 

Mr. Froop. It is No. 2 on this page, “Support of the Army and 
Air Force sections of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Com- 
mission.” Is there not a naval relationship there ? 

Major Donanue. Yes, sir. It is a very complicated organization, 
this Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is bilateral, United States and Brazil? 

Major Donanur. Yes, sir; it consists of an Innternational Board 
on which we have one service representative from each of our services. 
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They compose the United States delegation. There is an equivalent 
number of Brazilians plus the President of the Board. 

Mr. Fiwov. 1 would like you to set forth in the record the structure 
of this relationship and, as far as security will permit, its functions. 
I am interested that matters dealing with these important South 
American friends of ours be given as much attention in these hearings 
as any of the European or Far Eastern nations. We must not neglect 
them. This committee and the Army must dignify in every way 
possible the attention to be paid to these extremely democratic South 
American friends of ours, and as far as security will permit I want 
you to show the nature, structure, and operation of this military 
agreement with the Brazilians, Army, Navy, and Air. They are 
entitled to it and we should so recognize it. Brazil is just as impor- 
tant to the United States as any Western European nation ever was 
right now. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission was established by a 
seeret political-military agreement between the United States and Brazil in 
1942. The objectives of the Commission are to prepare detailed plans and to 
conclude agreements betwen the General Staffs of the United States and Brazil 
necessary for mutual defense and to provide continued military cooperation 
and furtherance of Brazil’s expressed desire to adopt for her armed forces 
United States military doctrine, organization, equipment, training methods, 
supply, and maintenance methods and procedures, and administration. The 
United States Army section has 28 officers, 24 enlisted men, and 12 United 
States civilians providing for advisory activities in each of the combat arms in 
technical services. In addition to the advisory functions, the Commission per- 
sonnel perform the functions of an Army section, military assistance advisory 
group (MAAG) which are to receive and transfer equipment to the Brazilian 
Army which is programed under the auspices of the mutual defense assistance 
program. 

Mr. Froop. That is 17. Then we have the Argentine, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. 

Major Donantve. Yes, sir; we have a military assistance advisory 
group in Uruguay. Uruguay is in the mutual defense assistance “ate: 
gram. We sent the MAAG down in October of this pi ist yea 

Mr. Foon. Is it of the same nature as the other 15? 

Major Donanue. No, sir. That is why it would not really appear 
here, because it isa MAAG operation. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a MAAG operation in Uruguay and Chile? 

Major Donanue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And Chile m: iy shortly become a mission ? 

Major Donauve. Yes. There are only two countries where we 
do not have Army representation. 

Mr. Fioop. Argentine and Mexico? 


RELATIONS WITH ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 


Major Donanue. Yes; and we are working with the new Argen- 
tine Government and it appears they desire to bring us very close 
together for the first time. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Since Peron has been de posed 
is there any indication that the relations between this Government 
and the Argentine Government, at least from your shop, have im- 
proved, we hope to the mutual benefit of both nations? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. But. the overtures have come from the Argentines? 

Major Donanvr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We have not attempted to impose our will on them 
in any way ¢ 

Major Doxanur. I think our Department of State is actually 
doing something more. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion otf the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know there are some relations between 
our Department of State and the Argentine Foreign Service; 87 


cussions are taking place for the benefit of both countries, so far : 
you know ? 


Major Donance. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the details of those discussions, as an Army man 
you would not be aware of that; is that correct ? 

Major Donanvr. That is correct. 

Mr. Frioop. And of course you include the Central American na- 
tions in this general discussion ¢ 

Major Donanur. Yes, sir. We have missions in Panama, E] Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, all the Central American countries. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICAN NATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the nature and quality of our representatives 
in these nations? You are not sending to pasture a lot of worn-down 
men, are you? Are you sending top-flight men we would be proud of 
and with whom it would be an honor for our friends in the South 
to serve ? 

Major Donauue. Yes, sir, our men are well qualified. There are 
certain investigations made, not only of themselves but of their 
families, to make sure that the families will represent the United 
States as well, because with this sort of job there is a good deal of 
social activity involved. We require the men selected to attend the 
Department of Army Language School and be fluent in the language 
before they go down. 

Mr. F1oop. Is it the policy of the Army to make certain that the 
military personnel and their dependents in missions to these coun- 
tries intermingle and associate freely in the society and culture of these 
areas? This is not a colonial operation, is it? 

Major Donanve. No, sir. We encourage that they invite them in 
their homes and establish personal and cultural relations with those 
people. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not suggesting you are doing that as a favor, but 
on the basis it is essential to the establishment of proper relations 
with those people; is that it? 

Major Donauvur. Yes, sir. 


“CARIBBEAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Are you in the area of discussion at this moment with 
the possibility of the formation of some political relationship of do- 
minion status in the Caribbean with the British Empire? Are you 
aware of that political development ? 
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Major Donauve. I am aware of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Would we be in a position, because of the geographical 
location of these Caribbean islands, to consider that a part of this gen- 
eral area? Would you consider it proper to discuss with them or with 
the British such a problem, do you know? 

Major Donauvukr. I have very little knowledge, only of the move- 
ment that is going on in the various island groups, but the word 
“colonialism” is a nasty word to Latin Americans. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a British lnperial operation. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. I am making a point of developing this record on this 
project to make certain that it is made very clear to you and to the 
Army and to these sovereign Central and “South American nations 
that the attention of this committee is very closely centered on this 
relationship. 

Major Donoutve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SIKEs. ear Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed to the next project. 


IntTerR-AMERICAN DEFENSE BoarRD 


Direct obligations 


Oe 
Project or subproject Estimate 





| A ctual OTE es ae =e 
fiscal year | 
| 1955 | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
2715 Inter-American Defense Board................-..----. aa $7, 999 $8, 000 | $8, 000 








Mr. Copp. The next project is 2715: Inter-American Defense 
Board. It is on page 537 of the justifications. I have a short state- 
ment I would like to read to the committee. 

Mr. StKes. All right. 

Mr. Copp. The Inter-American Defense Board was founded in Jan- 
uary 1942 at the third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics at Rio de Janeiro. It is charged by the 
United States Government and its Latin American allies with the 
planning and up-to-date maintenance of plans for the common de- 
fense of this hemisphere. 

Funds requested under this project will provide the United States 
chairman with representation expenses incurred in behalf of the 
United States in its position as host nation. These funds will be 
expended for reciprocal purposes and entertainment of such Latin 
American dignitaries as visiting Secretaries of Nation Defense and 
Chiefs of Staff, representatives to the Organization of American 
States, delegates, advisers, and staff members. 

This representation program consists of visits to United States 
military installations, ceremonies, luncheons, receptions, and other 
appropriate functions by the Chairman and such po United States 
officers of the Board as the Chairman may designate. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement on project 2715, and 
we have in the room with us Colonel] Randall, Secretary of the Inter- 
American Defense Board, who is prepared to answer any specific 
questions. 


ACTION ON INCREASE GRANTED BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sixes. Last year when Colonel Randall appeared before us he 
thought enough of his work to ask for more money than the budget 
requested. Is that the reason he is not making this presentation this 
morning, because he has been muzzled ? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; that is not the reason. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee thought enough of the program to add 
$1,000 to the budget request last year, but apparently the money was 
not spent. Why not? 

Mr. Copp. The money has not been included in this project break- 
out, but it is being held in reserve in the Department of Army for use 
when and if required by the Board. 

Mr. Fioop. That I do not like. 

Mr. Stxes. This committee intended this money to be used when it 
was appropriated. Why was it not used? 

Mr. Copp. Sir, the current year, fiscal 1956, in which this committee 
increased this project $1,000, will be completed the 30th of June 1956, 
and between now and that time the Army is prepared to give the Board 
this additional $1,000. In this breakout it is not included, but it is 
available. 

Mr. Sixes. It is available, but you have no plans to use it ? 

Mr. Copp. That is up to the Inter-American Defense Board. We 
have the money to give to them. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not show an apparent intention to use it in that 
the direct obligations are estimated for fiscal 1956 at $8,000. If you 
planned to use it, it would appear your direct obligations for 1956 
would be estimated at $9,000. 

Mr. Copp. The estimate is based on the current usage of the funds, 
and that through December 31 was zero obligations. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Randall, do you know anything about this? 

Colonel Ranpauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxres. You learned your lesson last year about asking for 
more money 4 

Colonel Ranpatyi. No, sir. I did not mean that when I said I did 
not know about it. I meant literally I did not know the matter about 
which Mr. Codd is speaking. 

Mr. Sixes. You asked for it last year, so apparently you felt there 
was a need for it ? 

Colonel Ranpatu. I did. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you still feel there is a need for it ? 

Colonel Ranpauu. I do. 

Mr. Sixes. But you have not been given an opportunity to spend it # 

Colonel Ranpaui. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Have y my asked for the privilege of using that money ? 

Colonel Ranvatu. I did not know it was available. 

Mr. Sixes. You read the hearings, did you not, and the action of 
the committee / 

Colonel Ranpauu. No, sir. 
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Mr. Suxes. What goes on down there? Does not anybody keep up 
with what Congress appropriates ? 

Colonel Ranpat.. Ver, sir. My difficulty lies in the fact that this 
fund comes to us through Army channels. I had not, quite frankly, 
realized there would be a differential between the action of the Con- 
gress and the action of the disbursing office in the Army. Therefore, 
1 went no further than to accept what the Army said was available. 

Mr. Srxzs. In whose jurisdiction would the allocation of this addi- 
tional $1,000 lie, General Lawton? Who would determine whether 
or not that is to be spent ? 

General Lawton. The availability of the money would lie within 
the province of the Budget Division of the Army, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Who would determine whether the money appropriated 
by Congress for a specific item should be spent for that item? 

General Lawton. The Budget Division of the Army would be re- 
sponsible for making available the money required. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it the responsibility of the Budget Division of the 
Army to withhold this additional $1,000 the committee allowed last 
year ? 
~ General Lawron. In fact, it has not been withheld. We have to 
give the money as the money is needed, and as of December 31 they had 
not spent a dime in this particular budget item. 

Mr. Srxes. The Department recommended $8,000 for this program 
but the committee allowed $9,000. Now the committee does not take 
lightly the disregard of its action. Therefore, I would like a complete 
statement from the appropriate officer, whether the Secretary of the 
Army or whoever is responsible, as to what has transpired and what 
is expected to take place with respect to the additional $1,000. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The fiscal year 1956 estimates considered by the committee, based on the budget 
and House Document No. 145, included $8,000 for representation expenses of the 
Chairman, Inter-American Defense Board. The Committee on Appropriations, 
in report No. 498, dated May 10, 1955, page 22, recommended an additional $1,000 
for this activity. This augmentation was reflected in H. R. 6042, passed May 12, 
1955, passed by the Senate June 20, 1955, and signed into law July 13, 1955, as 
Public Law 157, 84th Congress, chapter 358, 1st session, Department of Defense 
appropriations, fiscal year 1956. 

The $8,000 as requested by the Army for which Congress appropriated $9,000 
is but a small part of the $6,266,000 contingency fund available to the Secretary 
of the Army during fiscal year 1956. Authority to expend this fund is contained 
in the appropriation language of “Maintenance and operations, Army,” as follows: 

“Not to exceed $6,266,000 for emergenceis and extraordinary expenses, to be 
expended on the approval or authority of the Secretary of the Army, and pay- 
ments may be made on his certificate of necessity for confidential military pur- 
poses, and his determination shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government.” 

It should be noted that, although Congress as recommended by the committee 
increased the total availability for the Inter-American Defense Board by $1,000, 
it did not raise the amount reflected in the language of the appropriation under 
which the Secretary of the Army is authorized to disburse funds for emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses. It was then not only necessary to allocate an addi- 
tional $1,000 to the Inter-American Defense Board, but also to determine what 
other agency would be reduced by $1,000. 

It is realized that this is not a great problem; however, the contingency pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1956, based upon a total of $6,266,000, including $8,000 for 
the Board, was recommended by the budget officer and approved by the Secretary 
of the Army as early as May 19, 1955. Traditionally, the Board has not had a 
requirement for the major portion of its funds until the fiscal year is more than 
half over; there was, therefore, no reason for recommending adjustments in the 
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Secretary’s contingency program until after completion of the so-called mid- 
year review in February 1956, or a specific request from the Inter-American 
Defense Board for additional funds over and above the $8,000. 

The fiscal year 1956 mid-year review and revised funding program was delayed 
due to delay in receipt of reapportionment action from the Bureau of the Budget, 
which was received on March 22, 1956, and certain decisions relating to distribu- 
tion of major amounts of maintenance and operations money. 

The revised funding program for fiscal year 1956 to be furnished operating 
agencies by the Budget Division, Office, Comptroller of the Army, by March 31, 
1956, will include an allocation of $9,000 for the Inter-American Defense Board. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is this civilian? What is your job? 

Mr. Copp. I am program director of program 2700 for the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. Froop. Program director. That is a very impressive title. 
What does a program director do? What do you do as program 
director of this specific Inter-American Defense Board? What do you 
know about it and what do you have to do with it? How long have 
you been in this job? 

Mr. Copp. Going on 9 years. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been program director of this group of proj- 
ects for 9 years? 

Mr. Copp. Off and on, sir, due to the various changes in the fiscal 
code, which have been rather numerous. 

Mr. Froop. But for 9 years you have been program director of 
these matters? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So you knew last year that this committee has been 
increasingly expressing interest in these Central and South American 
problems? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And you know or should have known that we were 
particularly concerned with this Inter-American Defense Board to 
the extent we raised it $1,000, a rather unusual thing which in itself 
has great significance. You knew or should have known that? 

Mr. Copp. Y es, sir: I had complete cognizance of the fact. 

Mr. Froop. It occurs to me when you found out that happened 
you were or should have been impressed by it ? 

Mr. Copp. I was, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. As program director I now ask you to direct your mind 
back to the day you were impressed and first discovered that this 
happened. Being impressed, what did you do? 

Mr. Copp. The first indication I had of the increase was in the re- 
port of this committee. 

Mr. Froop. You are impressed ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you do, being in the state of being impressed, 
as the program director? 

Mr. Copp. I took notes of the fact the committee had increased the 
Inter-American Defense Board representation by $1,000. 

Mr. Fioop. You made the note here? 

Mr. Copp. Yes; and I read the testimony. 

Mr. Froop. You made the note and read the testimony, and what 
did you do vis-a-vis the committee’s desires? 

Mr. Copp. May I go into some details here? 
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Mr. Fxoop. You can go into as many details as you like. Do you 
have responsibilities as program director, or is it merely a title that 
means nothing ¢ 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are in a position of responsibility 

Mr. Copp. I am in a position of responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you do about it? 

Mr. Copp. Last year when the committee made the recommendation 
that we increase the representation of the Inter-American Defense 
Board by $1,000, we took full cognizance 

Mr. Fioop. Who is “we”? 

Mr. Copp. The Department of the Army Comptroller, Budget 
Division. However, in appropriating the $1, 000 there was no change 
made in the appropriation language at the time of the appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by no change made in the appropria- 
tion language ? 

Mr. Copp. The funds under project 2715 are part of the overall 
Secretary of the Army contingency fund. 

Mr, Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Copp. In the appropriation for the Department of the Army 
under “Maintenance and operation” there is language— 





not to exeeed $6,266,000 for emergency and extraordinary expenses to be ex- 
pended on the approval or authority of the Secretary of the Army and payments 
may be made on his certificate of necessity for confidential military purposes and 
his determination shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting officer of 
the Government. 

Within the $6,266,000 was included $8,000 for the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Copp. At the time we made up our fiscal year 1956 funding pro- 
gram, which was in May 1955 prior to the appropriations act, we 
included the dollars that we had estimated to this committee for each 
activity under this contingency fund. 

Mr. Fioop. At that point you found you had an extra $1,0004 

Mr. Copp. Not at that point. 

Mr. Frioop. When the President signed the bill you had an extra 
$1,000 ? 

Mr. Copp. We knew the committee had put in another thousand 
dollars but we did not have the appropriation act. When we went 
through channels to the Secretary of the Army, we included the $8,000. 
This was prior to the appropriation act. 

Mr. Froop. I am only concerned with what happened after the 
appropriation act. 

Mr. Copp. When we have the specific approval of the Secretary, we 
go out to our various operating agencies and give them specific author- 
ity to obligate and expend these funds. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you give this particular group the authority to 
spend this extra $1,000? 

Mr. Copp. We have not changed or revised that program. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Mr. Copp. We will revise it in our midyear review. 

Mr. Fioop. This became law in August 1955 ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is now March of 1956 ¢ 
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Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This $1,000 will become available to this Board when ? 

Mr. Copp. It will become available, I would say, within a month. 

General Lawron. Or any time prior to that time they had any re- 
quirement for it. ‘They had not spent any money up to December 
31 for this program. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you indicate that to this Board in any way? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

The Secretary has to authorize every dollar obligated under this 
program. We have been reviewing worldwide costs of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. When we have a final recommended figure, we go 
to the Secretary of the Army with the recommendation, and at that 
time $9,000 will be recommended for this Board. 

Mr. Fioop. When will that be? Ina month? 

Mr. Copp. In a month or less than a month, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If at any time before this month, in the last 4 or 5 
months, they would have wished to have expended this extra thou- 
sand dollars; could they have done so ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Did they know it would have been available to them ? 

Mr. Copp. Colonel Randall says no. 

Mr. Fioop. Upon whose shoulders does the responsibility rest. for 
advising them, “This committee, to our annoyance, saw fit to give you 
an additional $1,000.” Were they so advised ? 

Mr. Copp. Not officially. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? Let me ask you this: You are the program 
director and you are a civilian? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did it occur to you that when the Army panel of the 
Defense Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States indi- 
cated it had a special concern for and interest in this program, for 
reasons that were essentially none of your business, did it occur to you 
as program director that you had some responsibility, by remote 
control or carrier pigeon, to advise them that they had this additional 
$1,000 that the committee would like to see them use? Did you ex- 
amine it in that way at any time? Obviously you did not. 

Mr. Copp. I cannot answer that. I talked to Colonel Randall’s 
office, not specifically to Colonel Randall but to his fiscal people. I 
cannot say I did or did not. I did not officially notify the Board 
by letter. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not sufficiently dignify the action of this com- 
mittee to consider it other than action in other areas, obviously. 

Mr. Copp. We have taken the necessary steps since that time to see 
that the Inter-American Defense Board will receive their $1,000. 
Up to and including today, sir, their requirements have not necessi- 
tated our changing the program. Most of their expenditures are made 
during the spring and latter part of the fiscal year, and that is when 
they will have their revised program. 

Mr. Foon. I am not trying to make a cause célébre out of this par- 
ticular Board. I do get the impression that you are not terribly im- 
pressed by any action taken by this committee if it is not in accordance 
with your predetermined opinions about these boards. 
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Mr. Copp. Sir, Iam. IT follow the dictates of this committee to the 
fullest extent of my ability, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Provided it concurs with what you bring here? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. The $8,000 I brought to the committee had orig- 
inally been piaced before the Budget Advisory Committee of the Army 
as $10,000, and it was cut. 

Mr. Froop. That was all made very clear. 

Mr. Coop. That went forward and was presented as $8,000, In 
order to operate during the fiscal year, we had to get these authorizing 
letters out and I could not ask the Secret: ry of the Army as of that 
time to exceed the $8,000. Subsequently, I can do it and we are doing 
it in this mid-year review. 

Mr. Froop. This was not my personal idea although I subscribed 
and adhered to it, but I have had the idea that the chairman of this 
committee, primarily, was concerned about the operation of this 
Board and urged that it be accelerated and that this additional $1,000 
be given it immediately, and he commended the Board for the work 
it was doing. We placed our imprimatur on the work the Board 
was doing, and we do not find that you embraced it readily. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You will embrace it in due course / 

Mr. Copp. We took the latest figures available to us for programing 
purposes, and this was prior to the Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Firoop. Whose programing purposes ¢ 

Mr. Copp. Prior to spending any money for contingencies under 
maintenance and operation we have to have the specific approval, as 
directed by Congress, of the Secretary of the Army. We went up to 
the Secretary for fiscal 1956 

Mr. Fioop. You went to him and asked permission to spend X 
dollars and he gave it to you? 

Mr. Copp. This $6,266,000 included $8,000 for this Board. 

Mr. Fioop. That approval you obtained from the Secretary of the 
Army for this specific matter ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. You obtained that within the law ¢ 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Then you came up here and found you had 
more than had been authorized ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What did you do about it? 

Mr. Copp. We have not changed the program. 

Mr. Froop. Why not? 

Mr. Copp. We have held the money until we changed the program 
in the middle of the year. The program has not been revised to the 
extent we can go to the Sec retary of the Army. with it. That will be 
done in the next couple of weeks and at that time the additional 
$1.000 will be made available. 

Mr. Froop. I know exactly what you are doing and I am satisfied 
you have not avoided any of your procedures and have not in any 
way done anything improperly. I am satisfied you have not done any- 
thing in regard to this program or any other program that has not 
heen under the law and the1 ‘egulations. Is that right? 
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Mr. Copp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You could not have stated it any better yourself, could 
you? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. However, I have the very definite impression that you 
are not too enthusiastic about the injection by this committee of any 
dollar increases that might call for reconsideration of a program ? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir; I am definitely impressed. 

Mr. Fioop. If I were the program director and presenting this, I 
would have gone back to my office and said, “We do not reexamine this 
program until March 1956, and not until that time will we be able 
to go to the Secretary with the revised program. However, the cir- 
cumstances being as they are, and since the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for the Army is concerned about this thing, 
is there any way we could expedite the expenditure of this fund to 
show we will extend ourselves when they are particularly concerned ?” 

That was not done. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Copp. The facts bear that out. 

General Lawton. I think the answer is the operator must come in 
and ask for the money and show justification for the money. We 
do not hand out money for things people do not need. We were ab- 
sorbing something like $200 million this year. This money is avail- 
able to this Board. They can get it if they come in and show a need 
for it. As of December 31 last year they had not spent a dime. 
There was no reason for us to give them $8,000 ar $9,000 or any amount. 
We are not going to thwart the will of this committee or Congress or 
anybody else. 

Mr. Froop. I believe that. There is nothing different in this than 
other programs. 

General Lawton. In another program they got $45 million less 
than Congress allowed because we had to use that money to absorb 
the pay increase and fringe benefits and so on. We are endeavoring 
to do the best we can with the money we have. I assure you we will 
give them the $9,000 if they show a need for $9,000. Up to date they 
have not. 

Mr. Fioop. There is nothing magical about the $9,000. That is not 
the point. Here, with $1,000, I find the Army doing exactly the same 
thing that the Department of Defense did with many times $1,000 
with an appropriation for the Marine Corps. This, in a picayune 
way, I felt might be the same thing. I hope it is not. 

General Lawron. I assure you it isnot. If they need $9,000 they 
will get $9,000 or $9,100, possibly. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so ev erybody understands that it is the reaction 
of this committee that the South American and Latin American pro- 
gram is being neglected in our opinion. If not neglected, we do not 
think it is being properly emphasized and we want to be sure it is 
understood we are greatly concerned about the South American and 
Latin American problems. 

That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Srxzgs. Mr. Ford. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful to have in the record the 
obligations and expenditures in this program as of the latest available 
date. 

Mr. Copp. As of December 31, 1955, it was zero obligations and 
zero expenditures, 

Mr. Forp. Is that different from past history in this project? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. The expenditures or obligations have never 
been heavy in the first 6 months. It is generally in the spring of the 
year, towards summer, that the expenditures increase. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be beneficial if we could have a tabular 
chart showing the history over the past several fiscal years to verify 
your statement. I can see why that would be the case, but it would be 
well to have it in the record, 1 think. 

Mr. Copp. That would be semiannual ? 

Mr. Forp. I would think so; yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Inter-American Defense Board 


Fiscal year | through through 





Obligations Obligations 
\- 


December 31 June 30 
a alii ciate a i pnt 
I Tila ee ee TE ee I -| $2, 375 $7, 884 
Ladtdhechee xdbanaaen pia aaiacinted esate te Gad cabeaeree 1, 942 7,999 
Sl cel ted oraeteree il, et, 0| 1.9; 000 
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i ala tity nesta thane ii gery 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
What is the next project ? 


NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Direct obligations 





Project or subproject 





| 
| | Estimate 
| 








Actual, bi thinnest (sete ty ‘. 
fiscal year | | 
1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 

seta a Picnic telat I fanaa icc clin deat wrnle h neanideN Sebati te cctanee 
| 

2721 National War College.................-- Sadie cureet Adnan $453, 717 | $171, 00 | $495, 000 
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Mr. Copp. The next project is 2721, “National War College,” page 
539 of the justifications. 

Col. Jock H. Griffith has a prepared statement for the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Griffith, will you proceed with your statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel GrirrirH. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National War 
College located at Fort Lesley J. McNair in Southwest Washington 
is a joint educational institution operating under the direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is solely an educational institution and as 
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such it does not engage in investigations, studies, or departmental 
activities which would place it in the status of a staff agency or execu- 
tive agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or any governmental de- 
partment. 

The concept of the National War College was born of two separate 
and distinct, but closely related, thoughts on the preparation of Gov- 
ernment servants for roles of greater responsibility in national affairs. 
They are, first, a recognized requirement for greater understanding 
between the civilian and the military components of government 
in their respective areas of interest and responsibility; and second, 
a recognized requirement for greater understanding between the mili- 
tary services themselves as regards their respective areas of effort— 
their capabilities and limitations. 

The college was established July 1, 1946, and is now in its 10th 
academic year. Since the first class convened in August 1946 and 
without interruption, the college has continued to make its annual 
contribution to the roll of Government servants especially qualified— 
through previous careful selection and a years’ study at the college-- 
to engage in the formulation and the implementation of national secu- 
rity policy, particularly in the politico-military field. 

Instruction is by an integrated faculty of military and civilian 
experts and by lectures and discussions by outstanding authorities. 

There are normally 132 full-time members of the class allocated by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and selected by the heads of the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned—34 each Army, Navy (including Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps), and Air Force; 18 Foreign Service and 
departmental officers of the State Department; 4 Department of De- 
fense; 3 United States Information Agency; 2 Central Intelligence 
Agency; and 1 each from the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Treasury. In the academic year, covered 
by this budget, 1956-57, it is anticipated the proportions will be ap- 
proximately the same. The current class numbers 131. 

The mission of the National War College is “to conduct a course of 
study of those agencies of Government and those military, economic, 
scientific, political, psychological, and social factors of power poten- 
tial, which are essential parts of national security in order to enhance 
the preparation of selected personnel of the Armed Forces and State 
Department for the exercise of joint and combined high-level policy, 
command and staff functions, and for the planning of national 
strategy.” 

The operational directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, from which 
the above quotation was taken, further defines the college’s mission 
to include, among other items, study of ways of avoiding armed con- 
flict, the national interests and objectives of other nations, and the 
nature of national power. The year’s work of the college, both as to 
substance and procedures, is designed for the effective accomplish- 
ment of this stated mission. 

The first administration of the college decided that the most effec- 
tive approach was by means of a systematic study of the nature, for- 
mulation, and implementation of national security policy. Their 
judgment has stood the tests of time and experience, and this remains 
our basic approach. Our year’s work is still best. described as an 
analysis of national security policy—what it is, how it is made, and 
how it is put into effect. 
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A second and vitally important part of our heritage is the insistence 
upon intellectual freedom in the work of the college. We have no 
“approved” or “school” solutions. Each class and each member of 
every class has the opportunity and the obligation to think the prob- 
lem through independently. The stimulation of intellectual curiosity, 
independent thought, and responsible judgments are among the prime 
tasks of the college. We are not a “teaching institution” in the usual 
sense of that phrase, but we are an educational institution in the 
proper meaning of that label. Ours is a process of learning from and 
with each other, a process which is the ideal toward which all ad- 
vanced graduate teaching strives. 

The college provides 10 months of training in 11 courses ranging 
in length from 1 to 6 weeks each. Their specific characteristics and 
their relationship to each other are analogous to the customary format 
of a staff solution. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Grirrirn. Course 1, the World Today, may be thought of 
as statement of the problem. Courses 2 through 8 are facts bearing 
on the problem. Courses 9, 10, and 11 form the conclusions. 

Zach course has its individual syllabus which is normally divided 
into daily topics. The syllabus describes the particular section of the 
year’s work and gives information, instruction, and suggestions. 

The administration and faculty of the National War College con- 
tinuously engage in examination and reevaluation of its courses and 
methods. Every effort is made to keep abreast of national needs and 
developments, and of the changing international scene. Equal atten- 
tion is also given to continuous efforts to improve methods and ma- 
chinery. To this end, close touch is kept not only with the service war 
colleges but with civilian universities and with the general field of 
adult education. 

This budget for the National War College for fiscal year 1957 
totals $495,000, of which approximately 85 percent is for personal 
services. The estimate for personal services, fiscal year 1956, has 
been augmented by $20,000 since it was submitted to meet increased 
salary rates and changes in classification of employees. This amount 
could not be absorbed within this project by reason of the small per- 
centage of funds available for miscellaneous objects. An increase of 
$4,000 over available funds for fiscal year 1956 1s requested. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Griffith, that is an interesting statement. 


INCREASED PAY COSTS 


Now, you were discussing the increased pay cost. I would like for 
you to explain more fully how it has been handled. You said it was 
not possible to absorb the additional $20,000. “The estimate for per- 
sonal services, fiscal year 1956, has been augmented by $20,000 since 
it was submitted to meet increased salary rates.” 

In other words, the increase of $4,000 mentioned for the fiscal year 
1957 is to take care of the additional cost during that fiscal year. How 
did you meet the remaining part of the increased amount ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Sir, our allotment for the fiscal year 1956 was 
$471,000 and we were given an increase just after the first of the year 
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of $20,000 for the salary increases. Otherwise, we would have had to 
have had a reduction in force. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, what does the additional $4,000 represent? 

Colonel GrirritH. Of that amount only $400 is for increased sal- 
aries for the year 1957 as we calculate the automatic increase. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the remaining part of it for? 


TRAVEL 


Colonel GrirritH. Part of it is for travel for panel groups to come 
from distant points. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I understand that you have overseas travel? 

Colonel GrirrirH. Yes, sir, we have overseas travel but we are not 
asking for any increase on that. This $2,000 is for panel discussion 
yroups. 
: Mr. Sixes. What is the purpose of travel to overseas theaters? 

Colonel Grirritn. It is part of our curriculum. That is the third 
part of ourcurriculum. That is the third part of our staff conclusions, 
the reassessment of the national policies in the foreign countries, 
studying what the effects of our national policies are in foreign fields. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe it will be useful if you will provide for the 
record an analysis of the overseas travel, who is selected for that travel, 
and on what basis. You can put that in the record. 

Colonel GrirFitH. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


This final course of the curriculum is a vital element in rounding out and 
giving greater depth in evaluation to Part I1I—Conclusions, the final phase of 
the year’s work. It affords an opportunity to the class to see for themselves 
the operation of our national security policy abroad, to test the validity of 
previous conclusions, to assess the effectiveness or lack there of United States 
policy and its implementation and to view at firsthand the reaction of other 
nations to the United States effort in the international scene. 

Each year the class and a portion of the faculty is divided into four repre- 
sentative groups which visit various areas in which United States policy is 
being actively implemented to achieve our security objectives. The trips are not 
identical each year. Normally 1 group goes to the European area, 1 to the Near 
East, 1 to the Far East and 1 to Latin America. Where feasible the stops are 
varied to provide better overall coverage of the shifting international.-scene 
and to meet the desires of the countries in the various areas of the world. These 
studies are very similar to those undertaken by the National Defense College 
of Canada and the Imperial Defense College of the United Kingdom. All of 
these colleges recognize that it is necessary to view the implementation of 
policy at the working level in the field to evaluate current policies and pos- 
sible alternatives. This year the field study groups will depart from Washing- 
ton on May 5 and will return at the end of 3 weeks. 

The class will be briefed on the conduct of our foreign economic, political 
and military affairs by responsible United States officials abroad. The class will 
also have the opportunity to hear the views of officials of foreign governments 
and see the actual effect these policies are having on the areas visited. Maxi- 
mum advantage is taken of the opportunity for personal discussion during offi- 
cial contacts with the foreign materials. Another valuable return is a first- 
hand look at the impact of Soviet policies abroad, with a view toward estimat- 
ing the relative effectiveness of free world and Communist efforts. 

The field studies have two main purposes. First, they are a definite part of 
the course of instruction and are designed to give these senior planners of nation- 
al security firsthand knowledge of the critical problem areas of the world. To 
further this objective, knowledge acquired by each group is interchanged in 
cross-briefings on return to the college. Secondly, the field studies permit actual 
exchange of views with United States officials abroad responsible for implement- 
ing security policy in the field and with goverenmental officials of the countries 
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in the area visited. Through them, a better understanding is obtained of the 
degree of effectiveness and areas of weakness of United States national security 
policy. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I am very much interested in these special academies 
and these special schools. 

Unfortunately, it is a sad story here, Colonel, we do not have enough 
time to get around to these things. 

I believe every man on this committee would be delighted if he 
could shoehorn it in somehow or other and find the time to get down 
and take a look at your shop, and I know you would be glad to have us 
do so. 

CURRICULUM 


How often is this curriculum of yours revised ? 

Colonel Grirriru. It is under continuous revisement, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not saddled with attacking San Juan Hill at 
any time, then, are you? 

Colonel Grirrirn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are just as elastic as the cireumstances demand ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who determines that ? 

Colonel Grirriru. The academic board, and the commandant. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by the academic board ¢ 

Colonel Grirriru. It is a board made up of the directors of the four 
academic divisions of the National War College. 

We have four divisions and the deputy commandant for academic 
affairs is chairman of the academic board. 

Mr. Fioop. Who gives birth to these people, where do they come 
from? How do you suddenly appear on the board ? 

Colonel Grirriru. They are part of the staff and faculty, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Under what branch, under what senior oflicers, does 
this function ¢ 

Colonel Grirriru. The National War College? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Colonel GrirritnH. The National War College itself is under the di- 
rection of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Fioop. Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are not directly under the Secretary of the 
Army, or of the Army Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir. 

Mr. F.ioop. I was wondering, how do you get into this budget if 
you are a Joint Chiefs of Staff operation ? 

Colonel GrirrirnH. The Department of the Army is in charge of 
the administration of the National War Coilege. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you are a creature of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
re for administrative purposes, you are in the Army budget; is that 
it 

Colonel Grurriru. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fxioop. I was never clear about that. 

Colonel Grirritu. Yes, sir, 
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GUEST LECTURERS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any funds available, if funds are necessary 
to invite it on sabattical leave, any distinguished American or foreign 
scholars that might be brought here for a week or two or longer, 
or are you hamstrung by the Congress, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or 
the Department of Defense in dollars on that kind of a thing, or do 
you want that kind of a thing? 

Colonel Grirritu. Yes, sir. I might say, sir, that we are not ham- 
strung. That is part of our budget. We provide in our calculations 
for bringing distinguished lecturers in. The backbone of our courses 
is made up of our distinguished lecturers. We have an average of 
five a week by the best men and the most competent people in the 
field of interest in particular areas of study. 

Mr. Fioop. You have 5 men a week or 5 lectures? 

Colorel Grirrttn. Five lectures a week. 

Mr. Froop. That is, 5 lectures by 1 man or by 5 distinguished au- 
thorities ? 

Colonel Grirritu. By separate authorities, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Each 1 of those men gives 5 lectures to each class ? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. During the week you have 5 distinct recognized au- 
thorities in specialties which the Board feels the student should have 
access to? 

Colonel Grirrrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You follow the Socratic method entirely. I know you 
are not juveniles down there, that is a graduate operation. 

How do you apprise yourself of what this type of student is doing; 
how do you know what he is doing ? 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ACADEMIC DAY 


Colonel Grirrirn. Would you like to have me describe an academic 
day for you ¢ 

Mr. Frioop. I would; yes, sir. 

Colonel Grirriru. It starts at 0815 in the morning and runs until 
1645 in the evening. Then from 1130 to 1330, we have 2 hours for 
lunch and athletics. 

In the morning period, the class meets in committees. A committee 
lasts for one course. 

Mr. F.Loop. You say your class meets in a committee ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean ? 

Colonel GrirritH. That means about six members of the class in 
each committee. There is a class of 132—34 each of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and the civilian group, and they are divided into 20-some 
committees, and each committee has representatives from each one 
of the groups. That committee lasts for the course of 2 or 3 weeks. 

Practically each course has a committee problem which is presented 
at the end of 2 or 3 weeks, but we are now on the academic day in the 
morning. 

At 9 o’clock, there is a talk by a distinguished lecturer in their field 
of interest. 

Mr. Fioop. On a general subject? 
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Colonel Grirrrrn. No, sir, on a particular subject. 

Mr. Fioop. But general to all of the committees ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir, that is right, and that lasts until 10 
o'clock. 

Then we have a few minutes recess and then there is a question and 
answer period which exhausts the subject until 10: 30. 

At 10:30 we go to discussion groups. Those groups are made up 
of about two committees. 

The speaker, the honor guest of the day, goes to one of those and 
in the other discussion groups they have the faculty members who 
moderate the discussion for another hour and more thoroughly go 
into the subject. 

Mr. Frioop. There are probably 30 or 40 students taking part in 
the discussion ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. About 25 or 30. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is a good number. 

Colonel Grirritn. Yes, sir, they are members of the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the civilian group, and all of them have had 
considerable experience in their field. 


AVAILABILITY OF DESIRABLE LECTURERS 


Mr. Fioop. I am very much concerned about the availability to 
your students of the highest, the best, and the most desirable type of 
lecturer of that sort, military or civilian, whatever you use. Are you 
sure that you get what you want? Whom do you have trouble with ? 

Colonel Grirrtru. Well, we have trouble with some of them. 

Mr. Froop. Who will not come? 

Solonel GrirritH. Well, it is not definitely that they will not, but 
they find it difficult at times. We endeavor to get the best, and we 
have a pretty good record. We get about 85 to 90 percent of those 
we want. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied that you are doing as well as you can? 

Colonel GrirrirH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. And there is no particular way in which that could be 
improved, especially ? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir; I would not say so. We have kept 
records of those people, and we think the average of those is rather 
high. 

Mr. Froop. That would be a matter of opinion. 

Colonel Grirritn. Yes, sir. 


STUDENT BODY 


Mr. Froop. Do any foreign students on your level get into your 
shop? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is strictly an American show ? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have students from the Army, the Navy, and Air 
Force, and you have some from the State Department too? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir, 18 members of the State Department 
and CIA, and there are students from the Treasury and Commerce. 
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Mr. Fioop. You have no control or jurisdiction over who is selected 
by the State Department; you must take whomever they send? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir, that is correct, but we have the Deputy 
Commandant who is a representative of the State Department staff 
and is a member of the selection board which makes the selections. 

Mr. Froop. You have no right to dictate whom State sends there? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you should not do so. 

Colonel Grirrirn. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have State Department people on your faculty ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would there be no need for them ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Well, we have a Russian authority who is one of 
our faculty members this year. 

Mr. Fioop. Would the State Department determine that, or do 
you ask for some guy ? 

Colonel Grirriru. We look over the field for competent people and 
make a request of the State Department or any other department. 

Mr. Fioop. How is your relationship with the State Department 
people in this show ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. It is excellent. 

Mr. Fioop. Who else do you have, from what other departments 
do you take members? 

Colonel Grirritu. From Commerce. 

Mr. Fioop. From foreign commerce or domestic commerce # 

Colonel Grurrirn. He is from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
and is an economist in our Political Affairs Division. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the lowest grade officer that rates your school ? 

Colonel GrirrirH. Well, lieutenant colonel. We have had lieuten- 
ant colonels that come in. They are senior lieutenant colonels. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. How do you get into this place? Can you put in for 
it, or do you wait for lightning to strike ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Each service makes its own selections of students, 
any they attempt to get in the most highly qualified people and those 
who have high potential for promotion. 

Mr. Fioop. And they come to you from all branches ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You take whatever they send you? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. How long has this National War College been in 
existence ? 

Colonel Grirritru. Since 1946. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it ever in existence before that ? 


LOCATION OF COLLEGE 


Colonel Grirrirn. No, sir. We are occupying now the building of 
the Army War College which was completed, I think, about 1907. It 
ran until about 1940 and then was suspended. 

Mr. Frioop. If you are a new college and you are at McNair, what 
do you use for floor space, pup tents or what ? 

olonel Grirritu. That is, for the college itself ? 


Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Colonel Grirriru. We have a very beautiful building. We are 
using the old Army War College building at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Ever since you opened, you have been down there? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F Loop. Fate sort of smiled on you in this operation; did it not ¢ 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have commencement exercises, and do you have 
award certificates to those who complete the courses ? 

Colonel Grirritu. We award diplomas; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is this considered important for advancing to a general 
officer or a flag officer of the various services ? 

Is this looked upon as important ? 

Colonel Grirriru. It is considered a feather in their cap if they go 
through the National War College. It is not a prerequisite for pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Foon. How long have you been running this place ? 

Colonel Grirrrru. I am not running it, sir. I am just the executive 
officer. 

Mr. F.ioop. Who is the boss of it ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Vice Adm. E. T. Wooldridge is the head of it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not the head of it, just the Administrator? 

Colonel GrirrirH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srees. Mr. Miller. 


STUDENT BODY 


Mr. Miuurr. Colonel, has there been any marked change in the stu- 
dent body of the National War College in the past year or is it running 
at about the same level it did a year ago? 

Colonel Grirriru. That is, as to numbers ? 

Mr. Mixrirr. Yes. 

Colonel GrirriruH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. And also as to branches of the service ? 

Colonel Grirritu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. There is approximately the same proportion of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force students? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 


COURSES 


Mr. Mriuer. Is the course substantially the same as it was a year 
ago—about the same number of hours ? 

Colonel GrirritH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. There has not been any decided change ? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir; except it is brought up to date and made 
current. 

Mr. Muter. I realize it is a continuing process, in keeping up with 
these hurried times, but the actual layout of the course is approximate- 
ly the same as it was a year ago, as far as emphasis on the subjects 

taught and things of that sort are concerned ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. Y es, sir. 
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LENGTH OF COURSE 


Mr. Minter. What about the classes? What is the alloted time for 
a person entering a course? How long does he stay at the War 
College? 

Colonel Grirrirn. About 10 months. 

Mr. Miter. And that is about as it has been in the past? 

Colonel GrirritrH. Yes, sir. 


FACULTY 


Mr. Miter. What about the faculty; is it geared at about the same 
level as it has been in recent years? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir; the level of experience and all of that; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. And numbers? 

Colonel Grrrrirn. And numbers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you have any civilian faculty members? 

Colonel Grirrrru. We have four civilian faculty members, and a 
deputy commandant for political affairs or foreign affairs, I should 

say. Those are the four civilian professional people on our staff. 

Mr. Miter. Are they long-time employees? 

Colonel Grirriru. No, sir. The faculty civilian representatives are 
employed for a period of 1 year. If they are especially selected, we 
get authority to keep them a second year. The deputy for foreign 
affairs, the representative of the State Department is retained for a 
period of 2 years normally. 

Mr. Mitxier. Do you think that is advisable? 

Is there a reason for it, rather than to try to get a good professor 
and keep him as long as you can ? 

Colonel Grirrirn. I will have to consult with my expert on that. 

Mr. Minter. That is on the academic side, and it is hardly fair to 
ask you that question, but T am interested i in that program. 

Colonel Grirriru. Many times it is desirable to keep them longer, 
but they cannot stay away from their university or college. We had 
a man here from the University of Syracuse, an authority on Soviet 
affairs, whom we would have liked to have kept but he could not stay 
away from his university any longer. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do you have any salary troubles in that connection 2 

In order to get the kind of man you want, you have to pick a man 
who who is an author ity in a certain field, and I suppose you find some 
of these men who do not want to interrupt their careers at their uni- 
versity or college? 

Colonel Grirrirn. The salary paid is comparable to other salaries. 
It is the inconvenience involved. When they have to move their 
families and so forth, they suffer some financial loss, but it is not too 
critical a loss. 

Mr. Mitxirr. I suppose your military faculty are on stated tours of 
duty ? 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, it is necessary to change them every so 
often, and it is probably desirable to do so, but might it not be de- 
sirable if you could get the right men, to keep them on a permanent 
basis, just as they do at West Point or Annapolis? 
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Colonel Grirrrrn. No, sir; I have found no reason to change the 
policy, and I would not make any recommendation along that line. 

It is well to get in new people every now and then; it throws a 
little new life into it. 

Mr. Mier. But you do that with your military faculty. 

Colonel Grirriru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuzier. And if you could get an outstanding expert in a 
particular line, where it was desirable or advisable to have a civilian, 
might it not strengthen your faculty if you had some permanent 
members on the faculty ¢ 

Colonel Grirrirx. I cannot answer that. I think that there are 
pros and cons there. I am not really prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Miter. I would think that over. Whose responsibility would 
it be to decide that ? 

Colonel Grirriru. Well, the commandant, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I would appreciate it if you would put it in the record 
if there has been a study along that line. 

(The matter referred to is inserted on page 908.) 

Mr. Miter. It seems to me that the National War College is here 
to stay. 

Colonel Grirrirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. It is going to be a permanent and a very important 
institution. 

Mr. Gaskin. When the college first started, sir, there was a desire 
to select men from various sections of the country to perform duty 
only during the first semester, during which time we had most of the 
economic phases of the course confined in the first semester, and also 
the political phases of it. The second semester was more closely 
related with military subjects. 

At that time we requested and got authority from the Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission, to appoint these men only for periods 
of not to exceed 6 months. During the college development, we felt 
it was desirable to have different thoughts coming in from various 
educational institutions in the various sections of the country. 

Later on, in fact, I think just 2 years ago, the studies were integrated 
across the full curriculum so the need for these men became a full- 
time job for the period of 1 year. 

In getting the Commission’s or the Civil Service Commission’s 
authority to extend these appointments to a 1 year limitation with 
the selection being made by the Commandant from the best available 
men he could get from the different colleges, we are limited now to 
1 year’s appointment, which can be extended a second year. We have 
no authority to keep them longer than 2 years. 

Mr, Mitier. Would you need that authority as a matter of law, or 
would it be a departmental ruling ? 

Mr. Gaskins. Authority for the Commandant to select an indi- 
vidual outside of competitive requirements of the Civil Service Com- 
mission would have to be obtained. At the present time we have that 
only for a 1-year’s extension. 

Mr. Mirurr. They could give it to you for 10 years if they wanted 
to. 

Mr. Gaskins. The same authority, provided we could get it ap- 
proved, could extend that authority for 3 or 4 or 5 years, but if they 
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opened it up to competitive examination, we might not get desirable 
ersons. 

: Mr. Mitre. I do not know how they handle that in the other service 
schools, but, of course, it is obvious that you would not want positions 
at that level filled by civil-service selection. However, it would seem 
to me that some stability might be desirable in your faculty where 
you have a need for civilians, and, as I said before, the institution is 
here to stay. 

In the formative period of the National War College, when you 
were a new institution, perhaps it was desirable to have many people 
from many different parts of the country and many different colleges 
and universities, but at the moment, it seems to me that if you could 
get a good man and could give him a career there, it would be very 
desirable, particularly when you have the great bulk of your faculty 
there on short assignments. 

I assume that you still have access to people for special subjects. 

I was quite flattered to be invited to come over to the National War 
College and give a lecture last year. Unfortunately, I was in Europe 
at the time and could not do it. 

Would it not be a good idea if you had 2, or 3, or 4 or 5 or whatever 
number of these career people are required, just as every other in- 
stitution of high learning obtains them? 

Mr. Gaskins. I might suggest that we furnish that information 
to the committee, as I am not prepared to answer now. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


To understand the academic procedures of the National War College and the 
part played by the faculty, it is necessary to point out the characteristics of the 
student body and the objectives of the college. 

The National War College and the conventional graduate school are judged 
by very different criteria. The one is designed to maximize the opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas and experience and for self-educatjon among a selected 
group of mature men. The other is designed to provide instruction and research 
in verious fields of knowledge and to evaluate the student's mastery of them. 

The National War College enrolls mature men in their late thirties and early 
forties who already have had heavy responsibilities and wide and rich experi- 
ences, and provides them with a unique opportunity to learn from each other and 
from the prominent guest lecturers who appear almost daily. It is doubtful if a 
more impressive array of United States and foreign eminent men from all walks 
of life appear on a single lecture platform anywhere in the country during a 
given year. 

The daily work is thus built around the lecture of the day. The faculty does 
not perform the conventional teaching duties nor are they called upon to lecture 
more than once or twice a year. They do spend considerable time moderating 
group discussions but their principal tasks involve planning and directing the 
program, advising on the choice of visiting speakers, selecting reading materials, 
and supervising the preparation of individual and committee projects. 

The academic procedures are accordingly formulated to conform to the unique- 
ness of the institution. Our faculty is a directing group of mature educators. 

In consideration of the foregoing it is the view of the college that the advan- 
tages of the short term for civilian faculty far outweigh the advantages of 
greater permanency. First, the tours of duty for the military directors are 
staggered sufficiently to provide continuity required from year to year. Since 
the development of the curriculum and the individual course syllabus is a 
matter of providing current material to an already proven procedural outline, new 
“blood” and fresh opinions are of the essence. Further it is the firm belief of 
the college that the caliber of educators we are able to obtain on a 1- or 2-year 
sabbatical leave from their parent institutions is far superior to that which could 
be obtained on a permanent sintus. Presently prominent and highly qualified 
professors from universities nnd Government offices value the prestige of a 
sabbatical year or two at the college, which is most desirable from our point 
of view. Finally, and most important, the present policy permits changes in 
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faculty membership as required to meet the needs of the curriculum where 
change in emphasis of subject is necessary. 

The current policy is limited by the Civil Service Commission regulations 
which provide 1 year employment with a provision for 1 additional year. The 
college feels that this limitation might be advantageously relaxed to permit the 
commandant to automatically extend the tours of civilian faculty where it is 
mutually satisfactory to the school and the individual. Otherwise a change in 
the present procedure is not considered desirable at this time. 

Mr. Miter. I am certainly not attempting to tell you how to run 
your business—it seems to me that it is a matter that is thoroughly 
worthy of full exploration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. 


Turspay, Marcu 20, 1956. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED ForcES 


Direct obligations 


Estimate 


Project or subproject Actual 


fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
5 1957 


2722 Industrial College of the Armed Forces $553, 810 $568, 000 $600, 00 


Mr. Srxes. What project do you wish to present now, Genera! 


Lawton ? 

General Lawton. The next project is the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, project 2722, page 547 of the justifications. 

Mr. Stxes. Who will make the presentation ¢ 

Mr. Copp. Col. V. C. Searle, United States Army, executive officer. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Szartze. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, under the direct supervision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has the mission of preparing senior military officers and 
selected civilian personnel for high-level assignments within the 
national and international security structure. While it is a military 
school, the primary field of study is the civil economy and its defense 
functions in both peace and war. To achieve its educational mission, 
the college conducts three courses, the resident course, the correspond- 
ence study course, and the national resources conferences. 

The resident course is a 10-month course, starting in late August 
of each year. The scope of its studies stresses international aspects, 
as well as intensive treatment of national problems. Throughout the 
course emphasis is placed on the new problems in economic mobili- 
zation imposed by the threat of nuclear attack. 

The international phase includes world political, economic, and 
power patterns; the economic potentials for war of the nations and 
blocs of nations of the world and the relationships of these economic 
potentials to political, military, and psychological factors in our 
national strategy. 


75295—56——58 
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The national studies begin with the organization and administra- 
tion of the governmental departments and agencies concerned with 
mobilization of the national economy. ‘They ‘then go on to consider 
major problem areas of mobilization and reconversion, such as man- 
power, raw materials, procurement, production, and distribution. 

These all support the study of ‘the methods of formulation and 
means of implementation of joint and combined logistic plans and 
the relation of these plans to joint strategic plans and to the economic 
strength of the Nation. 

The course as a whole, enables the student to intelligently evaluate 
the economic, political, military, psychological, and industrial aspects 
of mobilization problems. The students must learn to solve future 
military problems without placing insupportable burdens on the 
national economy. 

Approximately 140 students graduate from the resident course each 
year. The class is normally composed of 120 officers from the Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps. These officers usually hold 
the rank of Navy captains, or colonels from the other services. About 
20 civilians, usually grades GS-15, are admitted from various Gov- 
ernment agencies such as the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Defense, Labor, and Interior; Office of Defense Mobilization; Atomic 
“nergy Commission; and others. They are key people who are 
expected to give the Government maximum value from the education 
they receive. All of the students are of such an age and grade that 
their increased knowledge will be of benefit to the Government for 
many years in the future, in either war or peace. 

One of the most valuable and significant contributions of the resi- 
dent course is the opportunity to come to know intimately and to 
exchange experiences with members of the other services. This cross 
fertilization carries a most hopeful prospect for true unification in 
spirit among the several services, as successive classes of students 
pass through the college and rise to important positions in the 
departments. 

The correspondence study course is titled “Emergency Management 
of the National Economy.” The subject matter covered is similar 
to that of the resident course. The course is open to Regular, Reserve, 
or National Guard officers of all military services, including the 
Coast Guard. Civilians who might reasonably be expected to hold 
key governmental or industrial positions in time of a national emer- 
gency are also eligible to enroll. The correspondence course normally 
takes about a year to complete. 

The National Resources Conferences are 2-week conference courses 
conducted by teams of instructors from the Industrial College. Con- 
ferences are conducted in 16 important industrial population centers 
each year. These conferences are highly condensed versions of the 
resident course. They are intended primarily for Reserve officers, 
of all services, whose attendance serves as a 2-week active-duty tour. 
Also eligible for these courses are local civilian leaders of industry, 
business, labor, education, and civic groups. 

In addition to the three courses outlined above the College regu- 
larly makes presentations, varying in duration from several] hours to 
several days, to the NATO Defense ( ‘ollege, various service schools 
and other similar institutions. 
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Maj. Gen. Robert P. Hollis, Army, is Commandant of the College. 
His Deputy Commandants are Brig. Gen. F. E. Calhoun, Air Force, 
and Rear Adm. H. T. Deutermann, Navy. Col. W. J. Baird, USA, 
is Assistant Commandant for Administration. The present author- 
ized personnel strength of the College includes 52 officers (about 
equally divided among the three services), 13 enlisted personnel, and 
88 civilians. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces is the only school, 
military or civilian, in this country, whose primary purpose is the 
study of economic mobilization. Its fundamental concept is that 
modern wars are fought not by just military forces but by whole na- 
tions, and that any successful war must be the product of teamwork 
by a civilian-military team. The more each half of this team knows 
about the needs, a attitudes, limitations, responsibilities, and 
organization of the other, the more efficiently the team will operate. 
The Industrial College is dedicated to the achievement of closer coop- 
eration, more harmony, better understanding, greater sympathy, 
and smoother functioning of the civilian-military defense team. 

Mr. Srxes. Insofar as the resident course in the College is con- 
cerned, what are the essential differences between the Industrial Col- 
lege and National War College ? 

Colonel Srarte. The National War College is more deeply con- 
cerned with the political and strategic aspects whereas the Industrial 
College of the Army Forces is more directly concerned with the whole 
economic framework, the nondefense governmental organizations. 
You might say that both study the same areas. Whereas the War Col- 
lege takes the political and the strategic in depth and the economic 
side broadly, we take the economic potential side in depth and broadly 
on the strategic aspect. 

Mr. Sixes. Isthere any duplication / 

Colonel Srarte. No, we do not believe so. As our part of the 
political and strategic side, we attend some 90 to 100 of the War 
College lectures jointly. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to place in the record the number 
of students in each group and the means by which those students 
are selected. 

Colonel Searte. We will insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Numbers of students and methods of selection—Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces 
Residence course : 
Total graduates 


Current enrollment: 


Military: 


I a da ccna cca ier et eee gas oh Gp pce one b an coin sree concn ay rd . 
Marines_-___ 
Civilians’ 


Total current enrollment 


1Civilian agencies represented include: Department of the Interior, Department of 
State, Department of the Air Force (2), Department of the Army (2), Department of 
the Navy (2), Department of Labor (2). Department of Commerce (2), Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Office of Defense Mobilization, General Services Administration, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense (2), National Security Agency, Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Military students are selected for the residence course by their respective serv- 
ices, from among the most qualified officers available, who have a potential for 
promotion to general or flag-officer rank. The average age of military students is 
42 years. Their average promotion list service is 18% years. 

Civilian students are selected by the governmental agencies with whith they are 
employed, subject to the approval of the Commandant of the Industrial College. 
They are career civil service emp'oyees, usually of the grade of GS—15, who are 
expected to fill key positions within their agencies during national emergencies. 





















Fe ae ees 


ee ae 


National resources conferences, total graduates: 


EE on cercsnicn neath Ope earth op eaeaem een hbinethdbs hhtamabh eed 19, 694 
CU nn ee, so tiieslietichc oii Ml cc a a I Raa 11, 353 


Military personnel, except for Marine and Coast Guard officers, are selected by 
their continental Army and Air Force commanders, or naval district com- 
manders. Marine and Coast Guard officers are selected by Headquarters, Marine 
Corps and Headquarters, United States Coast Guard, respectively. Civilian 
conferees are selected by a local civilian selection committee in the city where the 
conference is to be held. They are selected as a representative cross-section of 
industry, agriculture, labor, business, the professions, religion, education, and 
civic community life. 





Correspondence study course: 


Currently enrolled (as of Jan. 31, 1956) : 
NN ae ee es ee ee A lnesendemenianaben 1, 813 
Civilians 
















Total current enrollment 


Selections for the correspondence study course are made from applications 
received by the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Enrollment is author- 
ized for Regular. Reserve, and National Guard officers, on active or inactive duty 
status, in the grade of major or lieutenant commander and above, of all com- 
ponents of the Department of Defense and the Coast Guard. Officers below the 
above grades, who have special qualifications, may be considered for enrollment. 
Civilians are also eligible if they are in a comparable status in Government 
agencies, executives in industry, educators, and prominent citizens who, in an 


emergency, may serve in responsible positions in Government or in the civilian 
economy. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces graduates 


1954-55 1955-56 


CIN site ee SE 


ene 


NoTE.—Figures for 1955-56 and 1956-57 are estimated. 
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National] resources conferences enrollment 
(extension courses) fiseal year 1954-55 


City Date 


Sept. 20 to Oct. 1.......... 
| Sept. 27 to Oct. 8_. 


Milwaukee 

GI Ns cos nse - 
Chattanooga | Oct. 25 to Nov. 5 ...-.-.-- | 
Durham. .-..............| Nov. 29 to Dec. 10 
Albuquerque | Dee. 6 to Dec. 17 

Little Rock -| Jan. 10 to Jan. 21 
Sacramento Jan. 24 to Feb. 4 

South Bend_............| Feb. 7 to Feb. 18 

Tampa Feb. 28 to Mar. 11......-.-- 
Spokane | Mar. 14 to Mar. 25._._.-_- 
Toledo Mar. 26 to Apr. 8 ......---- 
Kansas City | Apr. 18 to Apr. 29.-.......| 
Philadelphia | Apr. 25 to May 6 

| May 16 to May 27 

| May 16 to May 27 

June 6 to June 17 





1 Not available. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces—J ustification of funds requested 


i 
Reserve | 
compo- | 
| nents (at-| Civilians 
tending as 
|civilians)| 


Regular 
Estab- 
lishment 


Reserve | 
compo- 
nents 
(training 
duty) 


a r 


A 
io 





1, 945 
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NATIONAL RESOURCES CONFERENCES, ACADEMIC CALENDAR, 1956-57 


Hartford, Conn.: September 17 to 28, 
1956. 

Denver, Colo.: September 24 to October 
5, 1956. 

Tucson, Ariz.: October 22 to Novem- 
ber 2, 1956. 

Butte, Mont.: October 22 to November 
2, 1956. 

Birmingham, Ala.: November 26 to De- 
cember 7, 1956. 

Augusta, Ga.: November 26 to Decem- 
ber 7, 1956. 

Ventura, Calif.: January 21 to Febru- 
ary 1, 1957. 


Beaumont, Tex.: January 21 to Febru- 
ary 1, 1957, 

Jacksonville, Fla.: February 
March 1, 1957. 

Roanoke, Va.: February 18 to March 
1, 1957. 
San Antonio, 

1957. 
Akron, Ohio: March 18 to 29, 1957. 
Hutchinson, Kans.: April 15 to 26, 1957. 
Providence, R. I.: April 15 to 26, 1957. 
New York, N. Y.: May 6 to 17, 1957. 
San Diego, Calif.: May 138 to 24, 1957. 


18 to 


Tex.: March 18 to 


29, 


Mr. Sixes. Your requirement for this year is $600,000 as against 
$568,000 for the fiscal year 1956, What is the reason for the increase ! 

Colonel Searte. In the first place, the $568,000 shown is the esti- 
mate for this year and was an estimate made earlier in the year based 
on the limited funds then available. At the midyear review it became 
apparent that the college could not perform its assigned mission on 
that amount, so the present estimate of obligations for the fiscal year 
1956 is $588,000. That means an increase then of $12,000 for the 
1957 year as against 1956, 

Mr. Sixes. And the reason for the $12,000 increase is what? 

Colonel Srarte. Within personal services there is approximately 
$5,000. That is to take care of the estimated increase in our average 
strength of one person. We will not exceed our ceiling. We have, 
however, been forced to have excessive overtime in the past year. 

There is an increase of nearly $3,000 in travel. We have found 
that it would be highly desirable to have a member of the resident 
faculty attend the national resources conferences in the field to add his 
own ideas. 


Mr. Stxes. How could you require overtime in an activity such as 
this? 
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Colonel Sxarte. This was essentially in the preparation of visual 
aids and reproduction of materiaj for the national resources confer- 
ences. New people come in to the team in the summer. They have to 
prepare their lectures and material. Since the course starts in Sep- 
tember it was necessary to utilize overtime to meet the dealines. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 


Armep Forces INFORMATION AND Epvucation PrRoGRAM 


| 
Direct obligations 
: ee : coated 
Project or subproject Actual | Estimate 
fiscal year | | 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





eit uphiiinanseineagaiiaets wa) re 


| 


2734 Armed Forces information and education program $7, 313, 338 | $7, 131, 000 $7, 637, 000 
! 


| 
4 


Mr. Srxes. We will proceed with the next project. 

Mr. Copp. The next project is 2734, “Armed Forces information and 
education program.” 

Rear Adm. H. O. Larson, director of the program, has a prepared 
statement for the committee. The justification appears on page 568. 

Mr. Srxes. And you are requesting $7,637,000 contrasted with 
$7,131,000 last year. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Larson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome this op- 
portunity to present to you the need for, purpose and the program of 
my office for information and education in our Armed Forces. I 
would like to make clear at the outset that such program is by no 
means the total efforts of the services in this field. Rather it is but a 
portion; the portion which is common to all arms; and in even this 
portion it is only a program to provide common materials and serv- 
ices. Implementation is the responsibility of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. 

With this point made, I would like to discuss for a moment the 
need for our program. It has been the experience of the Armed 
Forces that the young men and women entering a period of service 
have less than essential knowledge of the basic structure of our Gov- 
ernment, our history, our heritage, our liberties and corresponding 
responsibilities—in short, America and our way of life. They are 
even less aware of the Communist alternative and the great peril 
which exists in the clash of these opposing ideologies. The recent 
study of Korean prisoners of war which resulted in the drafting of 
a code of conduct brought out all too clearly the necessity for 
knowledge of and firm belief in the principles of Americanism to 
resist the blandishments of clever communistic lies. 

So now, while the guns are silent, increased efforts in building 
this spiritual strength are necessary. It would be well for this effort 
to be exerted in home, church and school. But even these efforts 
must be sharpened for the military person. The first article of the 
code of conduct states : 





I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces which guard my coun- 
try and our way of life. I am prepared to give my life in their defense. 
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Surely you will agree with me that this requires understanding beyond 
the casual—a firm and deep conviction, a dedication to our cause. 

This then is our purpose. As stated in the language of the military 
directive—the objectives of the Armed Forces information and educa- 
tion program are: 

1. To assist the services, through the media of information and edu- 
cation in developing among service personnel, intelligent, cooperative 
and loyal effort toward the pictanilinlimant of any mission. 

2. To provide the services with specific means whereby members 
of the Armed Forces will be informed (1) on matters significant to 
them as individual servicemen and citizens; and (2) on the missions 
and mutual relationship of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, to the end that they may better understand and evaluate their 
responsibilities as servicemen and citizens. 

3. To provide common services and materials by which commanders 
may assure for members of their command educational opportunities 
in subjects normally taught in civilian academic and vocational insti- 
tutions, in order that the individual may render efficient service in his 
present assignment, increase his capabilities for assuming greater 
responsibility, and in his leisure time, satisfy his intellectual desires. 

To carry out our mission we make use of all the available media— 
publications, ranging from textbook to handbill, posters, newspapers, 
radio both medium and short wave, motion pictures and of late, tele- 
vision. All these are utilized and described in some detail for you 
in our detailed budget estimates. I would like to add a word about 
television. 

The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education has been 


designated by the Secretary of Defense as the agency to approve, pro- 
vide, maintain, and program low-powered television stations in iso- 
lated or remote overseas bases. Fifteen such stations are now in oper- 
ation, with another five in process of authorization and purchase. 
There are ae 30 more sites overseas which should be equipped. 


Wherever they have been installed immediate benefits are realized 
in morale, conduct, reenlistment rate, and general performance of 
duty. May I state emphatically that we are nowhere in competition 
with private enterprise? It is our firm policy not to duplicate any 
satisfactory civilian station. In two areas we have deferred our 
installations to allow civilian planning to jell. I think it reasonable, 
and our position is that some action should be started within a rea- 
sonable time. Otherwise we go in with a firm plan to discontinue 
operation when superseded by a satisfactory civilian outlet. 

But apart from these details—this is the first budget request pre- 
sented to you where television supply and equipment appear as a 
specific item. This is done so that you may be cognizant of the costs 
involved. 

I cannot leave this subject, however, without stating that we have 
studied the use of television from all angles. We have concluded that 
it is potentially the most important medium available to us and urg- 
ently required for information and education purposes. The range 
of.potential usefulness, and promise of effectiveness so exceeds other 
media that overall economy could well be achieved after original 
installations are effected. 
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The fiscal year 1957 appropriation requests we present to you today 
exceed the actual expenditures of fiscal year 1955 by $323,662 and the 
estimated fiscal year 1956 expenditures by $506,000. All but $6,000 
of this increase is accounted for by our request to finance the purchase 
of equipment to install 10 new low-powered television stations at 
remote or isolated overseas bases. 

Economies in our operations have been effected to support the 
remaining $482,000 expenses incident to the upkeep and programing 
of the existing and planned 20 stations. Additional economies have 
been effected which are not reflected in this budget item. For instance, 
our activity in Los Angeles has been housed in 1 building at a rental 
saving of $10,800 per annum, and 2 floors of our United States Arme¢ 
Forces Institute warehouse in Madison, Wis., have been relinquished 
at an annual saving in rental of $21,400. Similarly, utilization of 
military personnel in the Department of Defense, Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education and its field activities will be cut 
in half by the end of this calendar year. These economies are real 
but do not show up in one particular line item. Overall, our request 
for funds amounts to roughly $2.60 per man per year for the purpose 
of dissemination of information and education throughout the Armed 
Forces. 

My staff and I are available to answer any particular questions you 
may have. 


Distribution by activity 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Project total $7, 313, 338 $7, 131, 000 $7, 637, 000 


Office of Armed Forces Information and Education 2, 027, 102 , 826, 2, 525, 000 
United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 2, 978, 688 , 078, 3, 077, 000 


Armed Forces radio and television service, Los Angeles_--_-- 2, 131, 950 , 037, 1, 832, 000 
Armed Forces press, radio and television service, New York- “| 175, 598 | : 203, 000 


TELEVISION STATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. You are requesting $506,000 over the amount programed 
for this fiscal year in your statement. As shown, this is for television 
stations. I would like for you to explain this item more fully and 
list the stations already installed, and tell us about your future plans. 

Admiral Larson. Mr. Chairman, with funds made available in the 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955, television stations are presently estab- 
lished at: Loring, Maine; the Azores; Tripoli; Dahahran, Saudi 
Arabia; Keflavik, Iceland; Bermuda; Thule, Greenland; Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba; the Philippine Islands; Okinawa; Asmara, Eritrea; 
5 arsarasuak and Sondestrom, Greeland; Panama, and the Badoeng 
Strait. 

This last is a ship that is involved in operations in the mid-Pacific 
and the television station will be removed when these operations are 
finished and shifted to another site. 

Five stations are now under purchase order and will be installed at 
Adak, Kodiak, Fort Greeley, Port Whittier, Alaska, and also in 
Eniwetok. 


A RE eae eM la dita ad aL 


oe 
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There are perhaps 30 additional sites which could well utilize tele- 
vision stations, as explained in my opening statement. 

We are requesting for this next fiscal year the sum of $500,000 to 
purchase*and install 10 additional statiens of these 30. These stations 
would be located at Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland; Fort 
Churchill, Canada; Goose Bay, Labrador; Argentia, Newfound- 
land; Pepperell Air Force Base, Newfoundland; Johnston Island, 
Pacific; Kwajalein, Pacific; and subject to revision of plans regard- 
ing the availability of civilian stations, we are planning also for 
Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico, and Anderson Air Force Base, 
Guam. The 10th station is planned tentatively for Port Lyautey, 
French Morocco. 

I may add in connection with the Puerto Rican and Guam bases 
there are tentative plans by civilian enterprises to establish civilian 
stations. If these lees come through, we will relocate among several 
other sites the two that are planned for these particular spots. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this then a request for only a part of your require- 
ment which it is anticipated would be completed in later fiscal years ? 

Admiral Larson. Mr. Chairman, that is essentially so. However, I 
would say this is about our capabilities for installations in any one 
fiscal year—10 stations. There is a certain amount of administrative 
and technical difficulty involved in getting more than that number in- 
stalled in any one particular period. 

Mr. Sr«es. I was in the Northeast Air Command last fall. There 
are some very isolated areas there. It is quite obvious that radio 
stations and television stations play an important part in maintaining 
morale in such isolated areas. 

hat is anticipated the total cost of this program will be if all the 
stations are put in that you believe are needed ? 

Admiral Larson. For that portion of the total cost included in this 
item of the budget we could arrive at a figure of $50,000 times the num. 
ber of stations which are eventually approved. 

Mr. Sixes. Times 30 stations? 

Admiral Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the 10 that you listed the most essential of the 
30 stations. 

Admiral Larson. We consider them so, sir. 

Now you must remember that emphasis on certain bases changes 
from year to year and we are in a particularly fortunate position in 
being able to remove the station. I[t is a rather simple job to move 
it to a more vital location if desired. 

Mr, Srxes. I have a number of questions here that I want to ask 
you. 

INSTITUTIONS UNDER CONTRACT WITH USAFI 


Would you list for the record those colleges and universities that 
are under contract with your USAFI at Madison? While at the 
base in Thule, Greenland, I was told that approximately 10 percent 
of the men stationed there were taking advantage of the extension 
courses offered by the University of Maryland. Would that be under 
this program? Would the University of Maryland courses offered 
at the Pentagon also be under this program? 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The colleges and universities under contract with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wis., are as follows: 


Alabama, University of, University, Ala. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, II. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Indiana, University of, Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa, State University of, lowa City, Iowa 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Loyola University, Chicago, II. 

Massachusetts, The Commonwealth of, Department of Education, Division of 
University Extension, Boston, Mass. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

North Dakota Division of Supervised Study, Fargo, N. Dak. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, Portland 1, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S. C. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Tennessee, University of. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Texas, University of, Austin 12, Tex. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, D. C. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman. Wash. 

Washington, University of, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. 


The extension courses offered by the University of Maryland at Thule, Green- 
land, and in the Pentagon are not offered under contract with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Colleges and universities under contract with the 
United States Armed Forces Institute offer extension courses only by cor- 
respondence. The University of Maryland offers classroom instruction under 
the tuition-aid program, a program which is under the supervision of the sep- 
arate services. 


SIGNAL CORPS PICTORIAL CENTER 
Mr. Srxes. Last fall the committee was advised of a reduction in 


force at the Signal Corps Pictorial Center, Long Island, N. Y. The 
reason given was— 


The reduction in force at the Signal Corps Pictorial Center announced on 
October 19 was a result primarily of a cutback of training-film requirements 
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plus a continuing austerity program to effect economies in the operations of all 
Army installations. : 

Would you please comment on that statement and tell us how it is 
reflected in the budget estimate now before us ¢ 

Admiral Larson. The Office of Armed Forces and Education 
utilizes the Signal Corps Pictorial Center for film production in much 
the same manner as any contractor. Inasmuch as this activity is not 
yet operating under industrial funding, our method of payment for 
work performed is to absorb the payroll costs of 49 employese. Signal 
Corps Pictorial Center informs us that they are presently planning to 
go on industrial funding by October 1 this fiscal year. When indus- 
trial funding is established in the Signal Corps Pictorial Center, they 
will be treated as any other contractor and payment made for actual 
work performed. 

The reduction in force at the Signal Corps Pictorial Center is not 
reflected in our budget estimate. Our work has been relatively 
steady, the cutback of training-film requirements refers to Army film 
production, not the Office of Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Sixers. At the same time we were informed that studies are 
being made by a civilian committee known as the Neil Agnew com- 
mittee and the Joint Secretaries of the Military Departments. 

Would you please bring us up to date on these studies which I un- 
derstand were considering the feasibility of cross-servicing and the 
use of the pictorial center facilities by the three military services? 

Admiral Larson. Acting on behalf of the Joint Secretaries of the 
Military Departments, the Secretary of the Air Force requested the 
Motion Picture Association of America to appoint a committee to 
conduct a study of in-service film and still-picture production. This 
committee was known as the Film Survey Committee, Motion Picture 
Association of America. Mr. Neil Agnew was the chairman and, for 
this reason, the committee is commonly referred to as “the Agnew 
committee.” 

The report of the Film Survey Committee was received by the 
services in September 1954. Detailed analyses of the findings and 
recommendations were promptly undertaken and those items which 
were feasible were adopted for implementation. The comments con- 
cerning the feasibility of cross-servicing and the use of the pictorial 
center facilities by the three military services were explored and it was 
found that cross-servicing was being practiced where appropriate. 
Further, it was found that the pictorial center manpower and equip- 
ment were geared to current workloads, thereby making it incapable 
of accepting substantially greater workloads from the other services. 
For some time a large percentage of military motion pictures has 
been produced by civilian film organizations under contract. This 
practice, as well as cross-servicing, is expected to continue. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Are there any other significant changes in program and 
estimates you feel should be called to the attention of the committee ? 
I think that you might answer that at this time on the record. 

Admiral Larson. Mr. Chairman, there have been two developments 
during the past year which are receiving the special emphasis in the 
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Office of Information and Education. One concerns the code of 
conduct for the United States fighting men, and the other concerns 
a program which has been entitled, “Militant Liberty.” 

Both of these programs fall very much in our field of endeavor, 
but similarly, both of them sharply focus our information materials 
and they constitute a large part of our present activities. 

I call this to the attention of the committee merely to point out 
that we have a firm purpose and a definite objective. As far as appro- 
priations are concerned, and the need for additional money, this is all 
contained in our present budget. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear just how these television stations 
operate on a particular base. Could you fill me in on just how you 
conduct a station and how the transmission is made for the benefit 
of the individual soldier, sailor and marine? 

Admiral Larson. Mr. Ford, we install a low-powered television 
station at a particular base which is operated by the base personnel. 
Now, this station contains a studio where live performances may go 
out over television to the barracks, or to the housing activity in con- 
nection with that base. Most of these bases are remote and our signal 
is of such strength that it does not reach out into the civilian areas 
if there are any surrounding. 

Mr. Foro. Is it UFH, or VHF? 

Admiral Larson. It is VHF. 

The program that we recommend is divided up into segments which 
will give entertainment, information and education and some local 
flavor. The entertainment programs are obtained free of charge from 
the television industry. 

Mr. Forp. You mean the film ? 

Admiral Larson. These films themselves, and we show such popu- 
lar films as “I Love Lucy.” That perhaps is not a good example. 
We show some of the more serious films that have definite education 

value. 

Mr. Forp. How about Roy Rogers? 

Admiral Larson. Enough of Roy Rogers and enough of Dingdong 
School to take care of the children if they are in the area. We have 
found that a man’s performance of duty is pretty well connected up 
with how well his family likes that particular spot, and if he has 
children at that spot and it is remote, we give them a little Dingdong 
School, or whatever else is necessary. 

Now, interspersed in this program, however, are programs which 
are either given to the station by us in the form of films which stress 
safety, which stress military matter, military subjects, or even edu- 
cational subjects, and they go on at a different time. However, we 
need to have enough entertainment in the program to encourage the 
individual to buy the television receiver so that we can get the mes- 
sage across between the entertainment programs. 

Mr. For. That was the next question that I had in mind—who 
provides the receivers for the area? 

Admiral Larson. Receivers which are installed in dayrooms are 
provided by the special services, from nonappropriated funds of the 


See SI 
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various services. Receivers which are installed in the dependents’ 
quarters are provided by the man himself. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that despite the protestations set forth in 
your statement that this is not going to compete with the private tele- 
vision stations, there will be some who will be vocal in indicating when 
you set up 50 of them throughout the country, throughout the world, 
over a 5-year period, that pretty soon you are going to have a very 
sizable network even though it does not operate as a network as such. 
It just seems to me, for the benefit of the committee and for the benefit 
of the service, you ought to be more explicit in the statement some place 
and-explain precisely what you are doing. I can visualize that there 
will be people who will rise up in righteous wrath, rightly or wrongly, 
that you are getting into an area that is not your function. I suggest 
that you expand somewhere in this testimony your explanation toe t* 
it down to precisely what you have in mind. 

Admiral Larson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


THE ARMED ForcES TELEVISION PROGRAM 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


By 1953 the potential of television for military purposes had been adequately 
demonstrated both by the military and by the television industry. No mass- 
communication medium ever devised was proving so effective for the dissemina- 
tion of news, information, and education as television. The methods by which 
this could be accomplished were many and restricted only by the ingenuity of 
personnel, The impact of television from a commercial viewpoint was estimated 
at from 3 to 7 times as great as radio. Assuming the lower figure, there was still 
a tremendous potential in television. In many homes where television had been 
instalied, radio listening had dropped as much as 85 percent; moviegoing had 
dropped 26 percent, and other activities had taken similar drops. In homes with 
radios, 35 percent in use was a high figure; television sets in use ranged 60 percent 
and higher. 

Television experimentation during the past 15 years in schools and colleges, by 
means of universities of the air, through the dissemination of information by ad- 
vertisers, the Government, and television stations, as well as by the armed serv- 
ices themselves, indicated that a definite place existed for television as a medium 
for military instruction. 

Special attention should be ealled to the study concerned with the teaching of 
naval air reservists by television from which it was concluded that in 80 percent 
of all comparisons, television was as good or better than local classroom instruc- 
tion. Kinescope recordings (films of TV programs) were also found to be effective. 
The reservists liked the television lessons and were attentive and interested. 

In another study with Army Field Forees reservists it was found that all grades 
of reservists profited from television instruction, remembered well what they had 
Jearned, and liked instruction by television.’ 

The rapid development and wide acceptance of television since the close of 
World War II made it necessary that this new medium of mass communication 
be given serious consideration. 

Hence, the Armed Forces television program was inaugurated on October 28, 
1953, with a memorandum signed by Dr. John Hannah who was then Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Manpower, and Versonnel. The memorandum stated: 

“The Oftice of Armed Forces Information and Education is the agency respon- 
sible for plans and policy pertaining to information and education medium employ- 
ing radio, motion pictures, and publications in the dissemination of information 
and education materials in accordance with the provisions of the charter— 
Armed Forces Information and Education Division (now, Office of Armed Forces 
Information and Education). Television potentially provides an additional 
medium of communication capable of exerting a strong, favorable influence on 
the information and education program of the Armed Forces. 


1HumRo SpecDevCen, December 31, 1952. 
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“It is desirable that planning for the information and education utilization of 
television insures the orderly coordinated and economical integration at the 
proper time of this medium with those now employed within the services. 

“To this end it will be appreciated if the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will insure that proposed television utilization within their respective 
services for information and education purposes is coordinated with the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Education, which Office is designated as 
responsible for the development and supervision of Armed Forces information 
and education television plans and policy.” 

The purpose of the Armed Forces television program was stated as: 

“A balanced fare of information and education programs will be furnished all 
Armed -'orces radio and television stations. 

“These programs will be written (or selected), produced, and distributed on the 
basis of their contribution toward the accomplishment of the following informa- 
tion and education objective: To foster in the servicemen attitudes conducive 
to military efficiency by: 

“Inculcating belief in the dignity of the individual; the mission of the Armed 
Forces; American democratic principles; and increasing knowledge of national 
and international affairs.” 

The scope of the program was to include only information and education activ- 
ities. There was not at the time of inception of this program nor has there 
developed since, any intention to duplicate or move into the field of tactical 
television. Whatever utility the facilities provided under this program might 
have in a tactical situation were deemed to be the gain and province of the 
commander concerned. In addition, the morale value of television to military 
personnel (and their dependents) serving in isolated areas was considered an 
extremely valuable and natural byproduct of this effort. 

In the meantime, 10 months of independent planning by Strategic Air Com- 
mand and Headquarters, Air Force, culminated on December 24, 1953, in the 
establishment of a low-power telecasting station at Limestone Air Force Base 
(now Loring) in northeastern Maine. This station was established as a pilot 
operation to test whether a TV station operated by a military installation could 
be run successfully and economically enough to warrant expansion of the idea; 
and to determine if such a station could be programed through the cooperation 
of the civilian commercial TV industry. 

Limestone was chosen from two locations, the other being Rapid City, S. Dak., 
because of several factors that bore on the problem. First, it is isolated in the 
sense that the military population is inordinately large compared to the civilian 
population and because of the absence of normal civilian-type recreational 
features. Second, community-base relations were not as good as could be desired ; 
third, the operational procedures of SAC create a morale problem among de- 
pendents; fourth, the atmospheric and mineral nature of the area makes radio 
reception poor. Finally, the rigorous winters create unpleasant problems for 
both military personnel and their dependents. It was decided, therefore, by 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, that Limestone would give a good indi- 
eation of the problems to be encountered in establishing a military television 
outlet. A ZI location was chosen as one easiest to service with programs and 
easiest to observe for results. 

The equipment at Loring was secured by the Strategic Air Command through 
negotiated purchase using welfare funds. Programs were secured without cost, 
and shipment was made by Army-Air Force Motion Picture Service on a reim- 
bursable basis with the base at Loring meeting costs from base maintenance 
and operating funds. The program structure of the Loring station was patterned 
after that regularly seen in the United States, This structure was dictated 
primarily by the nonavailability of any other type program material. 

The results of television operation at Loring Air Force Base became readily 
apparent in the increased morale of both service personnel and dependents. 
Reenlistments for Loring increased appreciably, absence without leave decreased, 
as did minor disciplinary infractions. Formal training in military and technical 
subjects, information and education subjects, and other subjects of particular 
interest to that command was carried out with efficiency and effectiveness over 
television. 

Acting under instructions contained in the original memorandum from Dr. 
Hannah, the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education prepared a 
Department of Defense Instruction (5120.21) governing Armed Forces television. 
This instruction was published October 29, 1954. 
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The mission of Armed Forces Television Service as set forth in this Instruc- 
tion is; 

“* * * to provide United States Armed Forces personnel overseas, and in 
certain specified isolated areas in the United States where United States com- 
mercial television programs are not available or adequate, with United States 
television program materials for information, education, and entertainment, and 
for other purposes for which television would otherwise be unavailable to them.” 

Then in February 1955 the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education 
assumed the responsibility for obtaining program material for Loring Air Force 
Base and other outlets planned for installation soon thereafter. Formal agree- 
ments were entered into between the Department of Defense and the television 
networks concerning the gratuitous offering of program material to Armed Forces 
Television Service by the television industry. 

Shipments of TV film were henceforth to be made from the New York field 
office (AFPRTS) of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education. 
Further, by agreement the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education 
was to be the sole contact with the television industry relative to procurement 
of program material to be broadcast over Armed Forces television outlets. 

From this beginning at Loring Air Force Base, the Armed Forces television 
program has expanded to its present size of 14 low power (up to 200 watts) 
operating outlets located as follows: 


Limestone, Maine 

Lajes Field, Azores 

Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

Keflavik Airport, Iceland 

Thule Air Force Base, Greenland 
Wheelus Field, Tripoli, Libya 

Kagnew Station, Asmara, Eritrea 

Clark Air Force Base, Philippines 
Kadena Air Force Base, Okinawa 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 

Sondrestrom Air Force Base, Greenland 
Narsarssuak Air Force Base, Greenland 
U.S. S. Badoeng Strait (Task Force 7.3) 


A transmitter is installed on board a vessel of Task Force 7.3. When no longer 
needed by Task Force 7.3, this station will be relocated at some military 
installation. 

A station at Fort Clayton, Panama Canal Zone, will be in operation by April 15. 
This will serve Albrook Air Force Base on the other side of the isthmus. A sta- 
tion will also be in operation on Eniwetok at that date. 

Stations are planned for Kodiak, Adak, Fort Greeley and Port Whittier in 
Alaska. These will be installed by July 1, 1956. 

It has been indicated by the military services that an additional 20 to 30 
outlets will be requested in the foreseeable future for isolated installations 
outside the continental United States. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The Department of Defense feels that it has the responsibility to make avail- 
able wherever possible to members of the Armed Forces all media of infor- 
mation, education, training, and wholesome entertainment available to the 
civilian populace. However, the Department of Defense will not enter into 
competition with or duplicate the services of private enterprise in assuming 
this responsibility wherever private enterprise can adequately meet the needs 
of the Armed Forces. 

Thus, should a commercial television station cover a military installation, 
no Armed Forces television station would be installed. Although it is quite 
conceivable that some type of television activity might be carried on at this 
installation for purely military training purposes, no duplication of or inter- 
ference with the service offered by private enterprise would be permitted. 

This noncompetitive character of Armed Forces television is amply pro- 
vided for in the pertinent Department of Defense Instruction, No. 5120.21, dated 
October 29, 1954, which states: 


* * * * « 
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“Armed Forces television outlets may be established in commands where 
local or United States civilian operated English language television facilities 
are nonexistent or inadequate. 


* * o - * » A 


“In areas where jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission is 
involved, the Department concerned will apply the following criteria in deter- 
mining the acceptability of Armed Forces television outlets for which its con- 
currence has been requested, and, where applicable, will insure required coor- 
dination with the Joint Communications-Electronics Committee through its 
Department representative on this committee. 

a. Military television stations must not cause interference, as determined 
under the Commission’s rules, to television stations licensed by the Commission 
or to stations in other countries in contravention of outstanding treaties or 
agreements 

b. Military television stations must neither restrict nor preclude the use of 
any broadcasting frequency by a station licensed by the Commnission in accord- 
ance with its rules and standards or notified for operation in other countries 
under the provisions of applicable treaties or arrangements. 

ec. Stations will, insofar as technically possible, avoid competing for audiences 
with licensed commercial television stations. No effort will be made to solicit 
the attention of a civilian audience. 

d. Stations or booster stations will not be established in any primary service 
area served by a commercial television station. 

e. Stations will not be installed where the installations of a booster to supply 
commercial programs is feasible.” 


4 * * * ~ > * 


Even in foreign countries the full consent of the local sovereign government 
must be obtained by the military commander concerned prior to the installation 
and operation of an Armed Forces television outlet. This restriction eliminates 
the possibility of competition with foreign television enterprise, it being pro- 
tected by its own government. 

In fact the Department of Defense would prefer that private enterprise fur- 
nish entertainment television to those isolated areas where it is planned to 
install Armed Forces television outlets. Information and education activities 
can be carried on over television by arrangement with the private enterprise 
serting the military installation. An example of this is found in Guam where 
an Armed Forces television outlet was planned for installation. The civilian 
operator of a private radio outlet on Guam protested the planned* television 
installation on the grounds of Government competition with private radio en- 
terprise, and has indicated his intention to install a private television venture 
there. The Department of Defense is offering every encouragement to this 
private venture and will not install any Armed Forces television outlet on Guam 
if such a private station is placed in operation. 


PROGRAM PLANNING, PROCUREMENT, AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education is responsible for 
planning, procuring, and distributing television programs to Armed Forces tele- 
vision outlets. . 

Program planning is, of course, dependent upon that program material which 
is available or can be produced within budgetary limitations. Ideally a weekly 
package of not to exceed 60 hours of planned program material should be fur- 
nished each outlet. ‘This weekly package can then be augmented by locally 
produced material upon subjects of particular military interest to the command 
concerned, newscasts, und special features. 

A balanced weekly program package of 60 hours should contain approximately 
the following ingredients: 

1. Entertainment type, such as drama, variety, sports—50 hours. 

2. “Educational type,” such as You Are There, See It Now, Search, Omni- 
bus, and special filins produced by the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education for information and educational purposes—S8 hours. 

3. Education courses in academic, teehnical, and vocational subjects— 
2 hours. 

The source of all eutertainment-type program material and that “education 
type” not produced by Office of Armed Forces Information and Edueation is 
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commercial: television. At present commercial television programs are secured 
gratuitously from advertising agencies, sponsors of programs, independent pro- 
ducers of programs for syndication and/or from networks. The Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education has prepared a standard licensing agreement 
which is sent to those agencies who have any rights in, or control of, programs. 
If there are no objections on the part of these persons, we are authorized to 
telecast the programs. 

The authority to broadcast dos not, however, assure that prints of the program 
will, in fact, be available. Although authority may have been granted from all 
parties concerned for the Armed Forces to use a program, in many cases a kine- 
scope cannot be obtained. In few instances are more than 2 or 3 prints loaned to 
the Armed Forces. 

tducational courses in academic, technical, and vocational subjects are not 
now available on film in great numbers. However, there is a growing trend 
in this direction in several universities, and the Office of Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education is presently producing, with the assistance of Pennsylvania 
State University and the Metropolitan Pittsburgh Education Station WQED, six 
basic USAFI courses in mathematics, English, history, and government on film. 
It is planned eventually to produce on film the hard-core courses of the USAFI 
curriculum. From the use of such courses over both TV and motion-picture pro- 
jection a much higher and intense interest in educational attainment by military 
personnel is anticipated. 

Since the bulk of the ideal 60-hour program package is available only from 
commercial sources, the answer to proper planning of that portion of the program 
lies in the purchase of the film now being loaned to the Department of Defense. 
This will allow programs to be selected for their information and education 
value and assure a well-balanced content in support of current information and 
education objectives. 

Purchase of film would also permit the elimination of commercial advertising, 
now required to be retained because of the gratuitous nature of the operation. 
Availability of funds would govern this editing, however, since additional cost 
would be involved in removing commercial advertising. In no event can all 
commercial advertising be removed from all programs because of the large 
amount of integrated advertising. 

The total cost of purchasing commercial television film is dependent upon the 
number of prints needed to supply all outlets with a weekly package in a timely 
and efficient manner. 

Five circuits are envisioned as the most efficient distribution system. They 
fall naturally into the following with respect to established lines of communica- 
tion and locations of outlets: 

1. Atlantic, European, African, Middle Eastern circuit. 
2. Canada, Iceland, Greenland circuit. 

3. Alaskan circuit. 

4. Far Eastern circuit. 

5. Caribbean circuit. 

To service such a system would require five prints of each program packaged. 
The yearly cost of procuring a weekly 60-hour program package is estimated to be 
between $120,000 and $150,000 per circuit. 

The budget now before the Congress contains a line item of $360,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing the prints necessary to service three circuits. As the 
Armed Forces television system expands through the installation of additional 
outlets, every effort will be made to maintain the minimum number of circuits 
consistent with efficient use of available lines of communication. Any increase 
in funds required will be reflected as a line item in the budget presented to 


the Congress. 
PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


7” 


The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education is charged with budg- 
eting and funding for all television equipment and supplies not standard items 
of issue in the supply systems of the military services. 

Procurement is effected by the Department of Defense through negotiated 
contracts with manufacturers and suppliers. Specifications for television 
equipment are drawn up as a result of experience gained in operating out- 
lets and to take advantage of advances in development of television equip- 
ment. 

Proposals are solicited from manufacturers and suppliers and contracts ne- 
gotiated upon the basis of responsive proposals to specifications at the lowest 
cost to the Government. 
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The latest equipment proposals solicited encompassed five packaged tele- 
vision broadcasting stations. The contract in this case was awarded to the 
bidder making the lowest fully responsive bid to the specifications laid out by 
the Department of Defense. The cost per station negotiated in this contract 
was roughly $46,000. 

There is in the budget now before the Congress a line item in the amount 
of $500,000 for the purchase of 10 additional television broadcasting stations. 


CLAssiFrep Progecr 


Mr. Srxes. We will now proceed to the next project. 

Mr. Copp. The next project is 2731, a classified project. I have a 
short statement that I would like to read off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JorInt HEADQUARTERS 
Direct. obligations 


Actual, 


o 
Project or subproject ere] Estimate 
| fises 4 - ar | 
| 
ae 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


—_— 


2732 Joint Headquarters 


$1, 679, 924 $1, 880, 000 $1, 880, 000 








Mr. Srxes. You may proceed with the next project. 

Mr. Copp. The next project is 2732, “Joint Ficeslquarters.” 

The justification appears on page 566. I have a very short state- 
ment that I would like to insert in the record. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project will provide for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of three joint headquarters to which the De- 
partment of the Army has been assigned executive responsibility by 
the Department of ] Jefense. These are headquarters geographically 
located in Europe, Japan, and the Caribbean areas. 

They were established by the direction of the Joint Chiefs as their 
representatives in the overseas command. They have been assigned 
the overall responsibility for the exercise of a unified command and 
authority over all United States forces within their area of respon- 
sibility. 

CLASSIFIED ProgEct 


Mr. Srxes. You may proceed with the next project. 

Mr. Copp. The next project, 2735, is a classified project, and I would 
like to have the statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sr«es. All right, gentlemen. 

Mr. Copp. The next project is 2736. It is my understanding it will 
be heard before this committee at a later date. 

Mr. Sr«es. That is right. 

Mr. Copp. That concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. Thank you, Mr. Codd 

What is the next project, General Lawton ? 
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Armep Forces Srectan Weapons Progecr 


} Direct obligations 


Estimate 





| 
Project or subproject | Actua =| re St Ae 
fiscal vear | 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
cece i ih alee te Te hae 
2716 Classified project... .........--- eee Ue Joe $17, 06,786 | $21, 420, 000 | $18, 142, 000 





General Lawton. The next item will be project 2716, the Armed 
Forces special weapons project, to be presented by Maj. Gen. Alvin R. 
Luedecke. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, General Luedecke. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lurepeckr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Armed Forces 
special weapons project is an agency of the Secretary of Defense and of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force created to represent the Department 
of Defense with the Atomic Energy Commission and its agencies in all 
matters having to do with the application of atomic energy to weapons, 
except for those functions which are the statutory responsibility of 
the Military Liaison Committee under the Atomic Energy Act. It is 
the connecting link between the Department of Defense and its agen- 
cies and the Atomic Energy Commission in the research development, 
production, procurement, storage, modification, and handling of all 
atomic weapons. 

Under the direct command of the Chief of Staff, Army, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff, Air Force, the project has 
the further responsibility of providing technical training and logistic 
services to the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force and to the 
Marine Corps in this field. This responsibility is carried out through 
technical training of Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel in the 
maintenance, storage, assembly, delivery, and effects of atomic weapons 
and through coordination of service-AEC programs in the research, 
development, testing, production, procurement, readiness, and storage 
of atomic weapons. 

The Armed Forces special weapons project consists of a head- 
quarters in Washington; a field command at Sandia Base, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. ; organizations to maintain and operate storage sites; 
and liaison detachments at some major AEC installations. Individuals 
and units of all services are represented in the project. Our budget is 
included in that of the Department of the Army, under projects 5730, 
“Research and development” ; 2716, “Maintenance and operation”; and 
4071, “Procurement and production.” 

The funds being requested represent our best estimates of the 
minimum amounts needed for the discharge of our responsibilities 
ae fiscal year 1957. By appropriation, these requests are as 

ollows: 
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For new funds: 
Research and development (project 5730) $11, 410, 000 
Maintenance and operation (project 2716) 

For obligational authority: Procurement and production (project 


Total $48, 140, 000 

The request for research and development funds, under project 
5730, is for further study of the effects of atomic weapons and for 
development of defense against atomic weapons. These objectives are 
attained through both applied research and full-scale test detonation. 
In the first category we are requesting $6,610,000, which will be devoted 
to programs conducted by service and private research groups of estab- 
lished competence. Of this amount, a substantial portion is for inves- 
tigation of fallout problems. In the second category, we are request- 
ing $4,800,000, making a total of $11,410,000 for all research and de- 
velopment programs. 

The Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission 
have been participating jointly in full-scale atomic tests since 1947 and 
in the period since that date have reached workable agreements as to 
each agency’s responsibilities. Similar understandings exist among 
the military departments and other agencies of the Department of 
Defense. These divisions of responsibilities have, of course, been a 
controlling factor in our determination of what we believe to be the 
minimum amount necessary to execute an effective set of programs in 
this area. Each segment of the program receives continuous reevalua- 
tion to prevent duplication and to insure the production of informa- 
tion that will be of commensurate value to the Department of Defense. 

We estimate that $15,652,000 will be needed to maintain and op- 
erate the Washington headquarters of the project, the field command 
at Sandia Base, Sandia Base itself, and the storage sites under the 
project’s command; and to provide essential training support. The 
additional funds, $2,490,000, which make up a total of $18,142,000 
for project 2716, represent “extramilitary” costs of nuclear tests. 
These are expenses of a military nature which will be incurred as a 
direct result of service participation in the test operations, and which 
have not been included in service budgets. They apnear in this por- 
tion of the Armed Forces Special Weapons project budget because they 
are not properly attributable to any of the specific research and de- 
velopment projects. They are, however, essential to the execution 
of research and development programs of the Department of Defense 
and of the Atomic Energy Commission connected with testing. 

Project 4071 contains our request for funds for the procurement. of 
special weapons supplies and equipment from the Atomic Energy 
Commission which will be used to train individuals and units of the 
Army, Navy, and the Armed Forces special weapons project, and to 
equip units of the Army, Navy, and the Armed Forces special weapons 
project so that they will possess a combat capability with atomic 
weapons. Air Force funds for this same purpose are included in 
the Air Force budget, although this project performs the related 
procurement function for that service also. In this request also are 
included funds to procure supplies required to maintain test and 
handling equipment; to maintain and modernize training weapons; 
to rework weapons used for maneuver purposes; and to procure 
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weapons used for operational suitability tests. Of the $18,588,000 
requested, $10,836,000 is for forward financing of the estimated fiscal 
year 1958 requirements, while the remaining “$77 52,000 is needed to 
complete procurement of tiscal year 1957 requirements. 

We are prepared to provide such additioual information on the 
above activities, in an off-the-record presentation, as the committee 
may desire. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the level of activity about the same in these three 
projects as it has been heretofore ? 

General Lurpecxe. It is very close to the same it was for fiscal 
1956, which was slightly higher than fiscal 1955, the two areas of 
primary difference being the greater emphasis on applied research 
in fiscal 1956 and a little less on nuclear testing. 

In “Procurement and production” the actual budget funds requested 
are about $2 million higher than last year, although the new funds 
requested in that area are substantially ‘lower. 

ther than those two areas it is essentially the same as last year 
and the objective of our efforts is also essentially the same. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like some additional information on the train- 
ing exercises, on or off the record. 

General Lurprcke. The training we do, sir, or training exercises 
using weapons? 

Mr. Srxes. Training exercises using weapons. 

General Lvurprckr. Then I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ruxy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 
BUDGET ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the budget figure for fiscal 1957 is 
$48,140,000 ? 

General Lurprcke. For the three projects. That is the total. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the total we see in the budget for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Lurpecke. Yes. 

General Lawron. That is the total for the three projects, “Research 
and development,” “Maintenance and operations,” and “Procurement 
and production.” 


OBLIGATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Forp. What is the estimated amount that will be obligated in 
fiscal year 1956? 

General Lurpeckr. May I refer that to my budget officer, Com- 
mander James. 

Commander James. For the appropriation “Procurement and pro- 
duction, Army,” the estimate of obligations to be incurred is 
$16,176,000. 

For the appropriation “Research and development, Army,” the 
estimate is $15,154,300, 

For the appropriation “Maintenance and operation, Army,” the 
estimate is $21,420,000. 
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Mr. Forp. Making a total of what? 

Commander James. $52,750,300 total, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year during the hearings it was estimated it would 
be $54,643,000. How do you account for the variation? You can 
supply that for the record. 

(‘The information requested is as follows :) 

Although there were some reprograming actions in research and development 
and maintenance and operations, the difference between the fiscal year 1956 esti- 
mated obligations and the fiscal year 1956 budget is traceable primarily to a de- 
crease in the procurement and production obligations due to a reduction in service 
requirements and to the fact that some items scheduled for production were not 
designed and developed within the originally estimated time scale. 

Mr. Forp. What is the explanation for the decrease of some $4 
million between what you now estimate for fiscal year 1956 and what 
you are requesting for fiscal year 1957? 

General Lurpeckr. Primarily this has to do with the decrease in 
test operations, the decrease in cost of test operations, which would 
come under “Research and development” and “Maintenance and op- 
eration,” a combination of those two. 

Mr. Forp. Does that reduction reflect less aggressive prosecution 
of the program ? 

General Lurpecke. No, sir, it does not. The primary test that 
is included in the 1956 budget is the major test we have conducted 
in the Pacific, which is very costly by comparison to one conducted 
in the United States. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do you have full expectation that in fiscal year 1957 you 
will be able to legitimately obligate these funds? 

General Lurepecke. Yes, sir; we do. ‘here is always some doubt 
with respect to procurement and production because of the long lead 
time it takes on test and handling equipment, and the fact we are 
prefinancing a 1958 requirement. So there is room for change in 
requirements and change in production capabilities on the part of 
the Commission. We have made our best estimate here, but it is 
too far away to be too firm. There may be some slippage that will 
not permit us to obligate all of the procurement and production funds. 
With respect to the rest of the funds, we feel we will be able to 
obligate all of those. 

Mr. Forp. Are these procurement and production funds reservoirs 
we have? They are not new funds? 

General Lawton. No new funds are requested for fiscal 1956 or 
fiscal 1957. They have been carried over since the end of the Korean 
war. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. 

General Luepeckr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SrKxs. Proceed, General. 


CLASSIFIED Prosecr 


General Lawton. The next project is 2711, which will be presented 
by General Canine, all off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1956. 
Oryer OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

W. S. WILLIS, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

LT. COL. BERNARD J. NORDMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
LOGISTICS 


Mr. Srxes. You may proceed. 
General Lawron. The next is program 2900, Mr. Chairman, “Other 


operational activities.” 


I would like to introduce the program director, Mr. W. S. Willis, 
Budget Division, Officer, Comptroller of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you going to make a general statement, Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Wits. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wrius. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, program 2900, “Other 
operational activities,” provides for a number of miscellaneous Army 
functions which bear little or no relationship to each other, and which 
are not covered by any other budget program. 

The activities included in this budget program and the amount of 
funds required for each are indicated on page 626 of the justification 
books. For fiscal year 1957 the funds required total $12 million as 
compared to $12,215,000 for fise al year 1956 and $12,799,769 for fiscal 
year 1955. The fiscal year 1957 requirements are $215,000 less than 
fiscal year 1956 and $7 99,769 less than for fiscal year 1955. Reduc ed re- 
quirements in fiscal year 1957 are due primarily to a reduction in the 
Korean Service Corps. 

Approximately 88 percent of the funds requested is for 3 activities: 





Sub- Fiscal year 
project Title 1957 
2912 | Temporary duty movements of T. O. and E. and similar units. -_-_..-. ick ans gel decyceteantes $3, 850, 000 
2923 | Labor service units in support of tactical units................------.--.---------- 4, 235, 000 
ORE air TE IG NN CIs 5 is a he SEE 6 hb 5 9 ds wd bh de sk 2, 512, 000 
Ps oh Ok eee A beh a dedh intbb ide Atesaddenndiidesensclidinsllnwebodeed 10 597, 000 


Travel expenses in connection with {he movement of troop units and 
equipment in Germany to firing and training areas account for the 
major portion of the funds requested for temporary duty movements 
of TO/E units. The labor service units and the Korean Service Corps 
provide for relatively inexpensive indigenous labor to replace mili- 
tary personnel in support of the Army missions in the European 
and Far East theaters. The work of the labor service units in support 
of tactical units includes such activities as road maintenance, main- 
tenance of firing ranges and training areas, and other various types 
of maintenance and construction work. The Korean Service Corps 
provides unskilled labor for general reclamation and maintenance, 
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depot operations, and road work. The work performed by the labor- 
service units and Korean Service Corps is essential and would other- 
wise be performed by United States troops at a considerable increase in 
cost. 

By reference to page 626 of the justification book it may be noted that 
all of the activities for fiscal year 1957 in this budget program are at 
the same level or lower than in fiscal year 1956 except one, subproject 
2922 “Army antiaircraft tactical network,” which shows an increase 
of $113,000 over fiscal year 1956. This increase is due to the establish- 
ment of additional AAA areas which requires an expansion of the 
tactical network. 

This concludes my overall statement of budget program 2900, “Other 
operational activities.” Available with me today are members of 
the Army staff who are prepared to justify their portion of this budget 
estimate in greater detail and furnish any additional information you 
may desire. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to the pamphlet that 
has been handed to you in which the workload and cost factors for 
some of the subprojects within this budget program are shown in 
greater detail on a comparative basis for the 3 fiscal years. 

First is subproject 2911, “Temporary duty movements of bands.” 
The data presented shows the tours planned for the United States 
Army Field Band and costs of each tour, as well as costs of the Women’s 
Corps Band. 

Page 2 contains data on subproject 2912, “Temporary duty move- 
ments of TO/E units.” Actual and estimated costs are shown for each 
major command in the continental United States and overseas areas. 
Similar data are shown on page 3 for subproject 2921, “Temporary 
duty movements travel of Army corps and headquarters personnel” 
in connection with tactical operations. 

The table on page 4 provides information pertaining to the costs of 
labor service units, subproject 2923. The details of the cost per man- 
year are shown, as well as the total amount for each item of cost. A 
similar itemization of costs is shown on page 5 for the Korean Service 
Corps, subproject 2924. 

The next table shows costs in connection with subproject 2956, “Do- 
nation of civilian clothing.” The cost is based upon an estimate by the 
Provost Marshall General’s Office of the number of personnel to be 
released from the service (from confinement other than in disciplinary 
barracks) with reentry barred. F 

The last table provides a comparison of our estimated costs for the 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957, with the net decrease of $215,000 shown 
by subproject. 

JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Willis, that is a very complete statement. The in- 
formation there seems to be rather comprehensive and understandable. 
I would like the entire table to be placed in the record, including the 
obligations for tiscal year 1956 through December 31, 1955. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject 2900—O ‘her operational activities 





Actual, | rstimate, Actual, asof| Estimate, 
i 


| 
| 
| 
} 

















No. Project | fiscal year fiscal year Dec. 31, fiscal year 
1955 1956 1955 | 1957 
2911 | Temporary duty movements of U. 8S. | ee 
Army Band, Army Field Band, and | | | 
Women’s Corps Band. __- : $177, 813 | $200, 000 | $74, 558 | $200, 000 
2912 | Temporary duty movements of TO/E | } 
and similar units- aii esicciae 3, 123, 729 3, 852, 000 | 164, 239 | 3, 850, 000 
ans si nian eal 
Subtotal project 2910_ _----- > 3, 301, , 542 | _4, 05 2, 000° 238, 797 4, 0: 050, 000 
2921 | Temporary duty travel of Army corps its adn. ss | ee es 
and subordinate headquarters person- 
nel in connection with tactical opera- | 
tions _ _- p 562, 497 605, 000 166, 479 | 600, 000 
; 2922 | Army Antiaire raft Command tactical | 
y network _____- 190, 390 380, 000 178, 518 | 493, 000 
; 2923 | Labor service units in support of tactical | 
‘ units (including pay, subsistence, and | 
} clothing) 4, 141, 428 4, 310, 000 0} 4, 235, 000 
2924 | Korean Service Corps including pay, | | 
subsistence, and clothing - - a 3, 779, 971 2, 728, 000 | 1, 162, 492 | 2, 512, 000 
Subtotal project 2920. _......_.__- 8, 674, 286 _8, 023, 000 | 1, 507, 489 7, 840, 000 
2951 | Special projects, Far East Command vig Bis a) | hs 
(classified) .___ 43, 874 | 50, 000 19, 961 | 50, 000 
2955 | Other special projects directed — De- | | 
’ partment of the Army ___--_....--.-.--- 715, 045 0 8, 585 0 
2956 | Donations of civilian clothing_ > 65, 022 | 90, 000 25, 069 60, 000 
Subtotal project 2050.............| 823,941 | _140, 000 53, 615 | 110, 000 
Total program 2900 (excluding | = — 7 oe 
installation support services) - - 12, 799,769 | 12,215,000 1, 799, 901 | 12, 000, 000 
2990 | Installation support services... .-- nacet S26 389, 564 | 259,875,400 | 46,208,331 | 283, 000, 000 
President’s budget__........---- "324, ‘189, 333. 272, 090, 400 48, 008, 932 295, 000, 000 





Nore.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reim bursements; 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Actual, Estimate, , Estimate, 
Project fiscal year | fiscal year Aan “a fiscal year 
1955 1956 eae 1957 
IN: sce Peta cock nsgesiinbasacce _..--| $324, 189, 333 | $272, 090, 400 $48, 008, 232 $295, 000, 000 
Reimbursements... ................. cia 14, 053, 164 11, 069,000 |__- ctthdnail 16, 416, 000 
Deutschemark.- ----- side e SO ick cacpenabonice ikem §2, 471, 203 | ....-- 


338, 242,497 | 283,159,400 | 100,479,525 | 311, 416,000 


fst: 
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2900 OTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Women’s Corps Band 











Temporary duty movements of U. S. Army Band, Army Field Band, and 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal] year 
1955 1956 1957 
A II ii csceveiniictnnttcgtnbipabiia cela $177, 813 $200, 000 $200, 000 
Approximate - 
Area length of mente 


Breakout of the above—Fiscal year 1957 band trips planned: 


U.S. Army Field Band: 
Southeast tour 


5 A tr eciclasio nacre ceckoipah is teladie dco tegen SAN aR ER 30 
ee a Oe ENS SR OS eee 60 
Recky Mountain and Northwest.................................. 41 

PN Se aS eee De a ee 131 
DARIO RE GC GING os acct cet ecabtcdbsiccecitiicedcnce dn sodcssse~ 200 


Total U. S. Army Field Band 


Women’s Corps Band: Subject to continental United States utilization_|_-.--_-----__- 


Grand total 


tour (days) 
































2912 Temporary duty movements of T. O. and E. and similar units 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal vear 
1955 1956 1957 
—_ a —_ | eee 
Solel Giant Shleaions $3, 123,729 | $3,852,000} — $3, 850, 000 
Breakout of the above: 
8 PI Re Ca ee eT Se Te ee ee 750 1, 000 500 
Ce ee Baas 9, 402 18, 000 17. 500 
es, a on ns cetnisratag oe mases eked 20, 996 21, 000 12, 000 
Sci al ba ee aie 6 25, 693 30, 500 33, 500 
| hn i OE a ae ee Se EOE 8, 287 17, 000 16, 000 
tt eas. Soo... Meee boo enss eee kaubioas 1, 365 2, 500 2, 500 
SEE EERE § OT ELS TE: COR 8, 824 27, 000 27, 000 
Subtotal, continental United States._...............--- 75, 317 117, 000 109, 000 
ceiees, Ustegemi rene 2,936,877 | 3, 585,000 3, 590, 000 
ich ocntannamcemmdriantcneitgcnencd eek ulisnaneate ian 109, 894 145, 000 145, 090 
EES ndak ded did Dit ooh ei Do 2g Oe eS oma nv ane 1, 641 5, 000 6, 000 
en eae Ne eaten aaa 3, 048, 412 3, 735, 000 3, 741, 000 
ta 3, 123,729 |  3,852,000| 3, 850,000 
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2921 Temporary duty travel of Army Corps and subordinate headquarters person nel 


in connection with tactical operations 


Actual, | Estimate, 
fiscal vear fiscal year 
1955 | 1956 
Date Cited SB msiniicdc ccc cctedcttinnncdccnsséeucssccin $562, 497 $605, 000 
Breakout of the above: 

a aisle hoe ae oA ET 3, 559 | 4, 000 
ey ANTS Rs Eat. cs wmtaiisicsnmbe eee 43, 369 55, 000 
Pe IG Bi. disk sta Fockkscksdtincaccutendenndweneseacum 6, 036 12, 500 
Subtotal, continental United States---.-.-.........-.-..--| 52, 964 71. 500 
a re en Net eee dee emmemene?d cme! 503, 173 523, 500 
a a re ee ea ee Ladi hcliac tenaredl 4, 608 | 5, 000 
Alaska_. ce ee ot ee ae Be re ee ene etaes 582 1, 000 
Es aan bd unkeadnnseasbauwaduts atte tenant 1,170 | 4, 000 
RE IE ic. ct nadie eabedinemnarmineinns 509, 533 533, 500 
ORNS scwckwcéandendkhnencaeenaws ii ested Scbiadiadages inibicnlareiibalin | 562, 497 605, 000 





2923 Labor service units in support of tactical units (including pay, 
and clothing) 





Total direct obligations. 


Breakout of the above—Average cost: 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 
$600, 000 
3, 500 
55, 000 
12, 000 


70, 500 


519, 500 
5, 000 
1, 000 
4, 000 


529, 500 


600, 000 


subsistence, 


: 
Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal vear 
1955 1956 1957 


| $4. 141, 428 
| 


| $4310 000 


$4, 235, 000 


Salaries felkcahos ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ : 7 : camel 729 | 860 860 
Subsistence. ......-.------- sad 256 | 256 | 256 
Clothing-- A : ; 104 104 | 104 
Miscellaneous s = wae on 2 ent 6 | 6 | 6 
Total average cost--.-..----- eaieeabi Sea le cil 1, 095 | 1, 226 1, 226 
Man-years.........-- ihc iwicd akan bonnie sage 3, 782 3, 516 3, 454 
Total cost: 
Salaries...........--.-.------------ “ 50 ageweeaeengs | $2,757, 216 $3, 023, 700 $2, 970, 600 
SUvristencs. ..........--..-.- ; ght tusks tin | 968, 192 900, 000 | 884, 400 
¢ lothing... ped Desde ds > Zt okkteb htt 393 328 365 300 | 359, 300 
Miscellanous----- PLAS, EE sidendacaa niin 22, 692 | 21, 000 20, 700 
a , a ee p 
ND ii Sten Os od stbe cee nsncnadinnsbaadgsldn} detain | 4,141,428 4, 310, 000 4, 235, 000 
! 


2924 Korean Service Corps including pay, subsistence, and clothing 




















Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiseal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 
CORRE NE NIN iss casi geaeenedéueaaancuboenaqmes | 1$3 779,971 | $2, 728, 000 $2, 512, 000 
Breakout of the above—A verage cost: law a | . 

BORNE. ok ckcnncus a aaa a RI 80 | 223 223 
eee wees 86 | 120 120 
Clothing. SPAS oT ab adehudtendcakeenerawabwers 22 | 27 27 
Nh a ek 3 5 5 
O08 hog 6c te 444 eke ewe abies ican de 191 375 375 
RON EA ph D5 5s Siddha sh dene nddidibelddce- 24, 600 | 7, 275 | 6, 700 
Total cost: Bf ; : I : 
Salaries. . i lie cent dah, than sd tetas als waihaninielcctanindidtn ddecliale 1, 968, 000 | 1, 622, 325 | I, 494, 100 
Subsistence- TE een ec as cnig Rete <e 2, 086, 506 | 873, 000 804, 000 
nish ddéi Ghitkd bac ShsbieShibbbicsashedhbbalons asl 541, 200 | 198, 300 | 180, 900 
Miscellaneous... .. : a , ais 73, 800 36, 375 33, 000 
SaaS: iat encima s_eSe 
NS nc Soak its io dct aicnssnnf ame posed 4, 669, 506 2, 728, 000 2, 512, 000 





1 Adjusted by $889,535 reimbursement. 
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2956 Donation of civilian clothing 


Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 

















fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
PN I I a $65, 001 000 | $90, 000 $60, 000 
Number of Meshle personnel... SII Fa oo 2, 178 | 3, 000 | 2, 000 
Cost per outfit__ ite caratatesiewandn isinalemdinidanampdidattdieiadate $29. 85 $30 $30 
MM oo ie oo concncactotsehe—cockee einen natere -| $65, 000 $90, 022 $60, 000 





Nore.—Clothing to be donated: Coat, trousers, hat or cap, overcoat (when necessary). 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 estimates 




















| 
| Estimate, | Estimate, 
No. Subproject fiscal year | fiscal year Difference 
1956 | 1957 
2911 | Temporary-duty movements of U. S. Army Band, 
Army Field Band, and Women’s Corps Band $200, 000 | $200, 000 0 
2912 | Temporary-duty movements of T. O. and E. and simi- | | 
lar units... _- Sneatcocenccee] | =|) «6 Oeee —$2, 000 
2921 | Temvorary-du ty travel of Ari ny “Corps and sub- | | | 
ordinate headquarters personnel in connection with | 
Om I 95 as ae cs 605, 000 600, 000 | —5, 000 
2922 | Army Antiaircraft ( Yommand tactical network __- 380, 000 | 493, 000 | +113, 000 
2023 | Labor service units in support of tactical units (ineh 1d- | 
ing pay, stbsistence, and clothing) ______- | 4, 310, 000 4, 235, 000 —75, 000 
2924 | Korean Service Corps including pay, st ubsistence and 
clothing. ___- ee 2, 728, 000 | 2, 512, 000 —216, 000 
2951 | Special projects, “Far East Command (classified) sina 50, 000 | 50, 000 0 
2956 | Donations of civilian clothing --...............-.-..--- 90, 000 | 60, 000 —30, 000 
WE a Sete ie ee acd canst cence eeeenee aoe i 12, 215, ‘000 49, 000, 000 | —215, 000 








ARMY ANTIAIRCRAFT COMMAND TACTICAL NETWORK 


Mr. SrKes. In subproject 2922, “Army antiaircraft command 
tactical network,” since it is the only one showing an increase over 
fiscal year 1956, I believe we should have an explanation of the reasons 
for the expansion of that project. You can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Wiuuis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is the result of an increase 
of 13 percent in the number of Army antiaircraft defended areas in the con- 
tinental United States requiring an expansion of the teletypewriter circuits from 
9,950 miles in fiscal year 1956 to 14,400 miles in fiscal year 1957. In addition, 


these lines are being utilized 24 hours a day as compared to 8 hours per day in 
fiscal year 1955 


LABOR SERVICE UNITS IN SUPPORT OF TACTICAL UNITS AND KOREAN 
SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. Srxes. With respect to subprojects 2923 and 2924, I would like 
you to describe what the labor service units in support of tactical units 
and the Korean Service Corps are, how they are organized, how admin- 
istered, estimate how long they will be needed, if that is possible, and 
whether it is estimated they will maintain a constant strength or will 
be diminished in the years immediately following this one. That can 
be supplied for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Jem 





5 
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Laspork SERVICE UNITS 


Labor service units, including those supported in project 2923, were equipped 
along their present lines in the summer of 1950. They are a force of German and 
non-German civilians organized and equipped in accordance with tables of 
distribution based on United States Army T. O. and E.’s. These units are under 
United States military supervision and perform functions similar to those of 
corresponding Army units. For example, a labor service engineer construction 
company would be organized within the T. O. and E. of a similar United States 
Army engineer construction company. Personnel positions of no value to a 
labor service unit (intelligence officer) were dropped and replaced with positions 
peculiar to a labor service unit (interpreter). A labor service unit table of 
distribution was then issued for the unit which was the basis for activation. 
These units were then assigned to either a technical service or a tactical command. 
Members of the labor service organization are quartered, clothed, and fed by 
the United States Army as part of their compensation. They receive salaries 
payable at established German wage scale rates. Salaries range from $44 for 
recruit to $238 for colonel. Deductions are made for German social and medical 
insurance. Conditions of employment provide for a 48-hour week with time off 
for overtime, sick and ordinary leave priviledges, and certain pass privileges. 
Personnel are subject to German civil law and taxes and to such provisions of 
military law peculiar to their employment. They do not receive dependents 
allowances, nor are they authorized dependent-type quarters. Labor service 
personnel are graded LS—1 through LS—7, with simulated United States titles 
of recruit through master sergeant, and LSO-1 through LS—6, with simulated 
United States titles of second lieutenant through colonel. They wear a distinctive 
blue-grey or black-dyed uniform with special labor service insignia while on duty. 

Staff supervision of the labor service organization rests with the Labor Serv- 
ice Division, Headquarters, USAREUR. This division consists of an adminis- 
trative branch for personnel actions, organization and training branch for train- 
ing movements and transfers, and supply branch for menus, clothing, equip- 
ment, and other logistical matters. This division exercises no direct command 
responsibility, but formulates policy on the organization, administration, and 
utilization of labor service units. Labor supervision center headquarters and 
labor supervision detachments, made up of United States personnel, are used 
to command, supervise, and administer labor service units. 

The need for labor service units will continue so long as United States troops 
remain in Germany. Since the average cost to maintain a United States soldier 
in Europe is approximately 4 times that of maintaining labor service per- 
sonnel, it is considered advisable to continue using labor service personnel as 
support units. 

While it is desirable to maintain a constant strentgh of labor service per- 
sonnel as long as United States troops remain in Europe, availability of a satis- 
factory labor pool to provide personnel will be the determining factor. This 
pool will be seriously depleted under the present agreement with the German 
Federal Republic which provides that within 2 years from the date of German 
sovereignty, all German personnel in labor service units are to be released. 


KOREAN SERVICE CORPS 


In the sumer of 1951, Korean civilians were organized into two quasi-military 
groups—the Civil Transport Corps and the Korean Service Corps. The Civil 
Transport Corps was made up of separate “A-Frame” companies whose mission 
was to augment existing transportation facilities by the movement of supplies 
with the “A-Frame” on the back of a Korean laborer. The Civil ‘Transport 
Corps carried supplies from unloading points to frontline units in areas unsuit- 
able for motor transportation. These units were made available to the United 
States Forces on the basis of one company for each frontline battalion. The 
Korean Service Corps was to supply unskilled labor for general reclamation 
and maintenance, depot operations, road construction and maintenance, excava- 
tion and quarry work, and fortifications. In the winter of 1951, the Civil 
Transport Corps and Korean Service Corps were merged, to form what is now 
the Korean Service Corps. 

Administration of the Korean Service Corps is vested entirely in the Republic 
of Korea Army. It is responsible for recruiting and delivery of the civilian 
personnel to the labor section, Eighth Army, who in turn, make allotments of 
personnel to corps and divisions. The ROK Army is also required to screen 
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prospects for the physically and mentally unfit and for security risks. Complete 
responsibility for the discipline of these men is delegated to the ROK Army. 
Korean Service Corps units are led by ROK Army officers, but operate under the 
direct supervision of United States troops. 

Services of the Korean Service Corps will continue to be required as long 
as American troops are stationed in Korea, their strength varying directly with 
the number of United States troops in Korea. 


DONATIONS OF CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. Srxes. Refresh my memory, if you will, on subproject 2956, 
“Donations of civilian clothing.” Who donates the clothing ? 
Mr. Wiuts. That is furnished by the Army to the eligible military 
ersonnel who are leaving service with their reentry barred, and it 
is at the rate of about $30 per suit. 
Mr. Sixes. Yes. I recall now. 





COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1956 ESTIMATES 





Why is there such a substantial difference in the number of per- 
sonnel eligible to receive this clothing in 1956 as compared with 1957 
and 1955? It would appear that that would be a rather constant 
number. You show 2,178 in 1955, 3,000 in 1956, and 2,000 in 1957. 

Mr. Wuuis. The figure of 2,178 represents the actual number that 
actually received the suits in 1955. ‘The 3,000 and the 2,000 represent 
the best estimate by the Provost Marshal’s Office and it is based, I 
believe, on their experience and the projection of the experience. 

Mr. Sixes. Since the size of the Army has not changed too much 
during 1956 and 1957, I am at a loss to understand the substantial 
difference in the number of eligible persons. Suppose you see what 
you can find out about that and supply that information for the 
record. The information furnished in the justifications is that the 
decrease in fiscal year 1957 requirements is due primarily to the de- 
crease in the strength of the Army and reduction in rehabilitation 
centers and disciplinary barracks. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The estimate of the number of military personnel to be released from the 
service (from confinement other than at disciplinary barracks) with reentry 
barred upon reports submitted by the major Army commands and the technical 
services. These reports show that for the fiscal year 1956, as of January 31, 
1956, a total of 1,533 had been so discharged. Of this number, 779 represent 
dishonorable and bad-conduct discharges, the remaining being discharged because 
of undesirability, unsuitability, inaptitude, and other than honorable. The 
estimate for the fiscal year 1957 anticipates a decrease in all categories of these 
discharges. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have a definition for the record of what are the 
qualifications, if we can put it that way, for reentry into the Army 
being barred? Youcan supply that forthe record. That is statutory, 
I take it? 

Mr. Wiu1s. Yes, sir; I understand it is statutory. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

United States Code Annotated,title 10, section 1393, provides that when an 
enlisted man is discharged for bad conduct, undesirability, unsuitability, inapti- 3 
tude, or otherwise than honorably, all uniform outer clothing in his possession 
shall be retained for military use, and when authorized by regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the Navy, a suit of civilian outer 
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clothing, and a civilian overcoat when necessary, the total cost not to exceed $ we 
may be issued to such discharged enlisted man of the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps. 

An enlisted man who has been discharged with reentry barred may not reenter 
the military service unless a waiver is granted by the Department of the Army. 
The individual must submit an application to the Department of the Army re- 
questing a waiver of the other than honorable discharge. The Department of the 
Army, after a thorough investigation has been made, will either grant or deny the 
request for waiver. These are administrative actions promulgated as Army 
regulations and policy under the general statutory authority vested in the 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Willis. 





Tvuespay, Marcu 20, 1956. 
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MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 
COL. C. W. G. RICH, MILITARY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 
MAJ. GEN. G. S. MELOY, JR., CHIEF OF INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 

TION 
CLARENCE W. PHILLIPS, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
HAROLD L. CORZETT, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, AGO 
OLLON D. McCOOL, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, TAGO 














Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you present the next program and 
the next witness. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to present 
budget program 3000, “Armywide services (administrative)” and 
introduce the program director, Col. C. W. G. Rich, Chief, Military 
Personnel Management Division, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Rich, you have a general statement; do you not? 

Colonel Ricw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, please ? 













GENERAL STATEMENT 






Colonel Ricu. Mr, Chairman, gentlemen, I appear before you today 
to present budget program 3000, “Armywide services (administra- 
tive).” While this program is comparatively small in relation to 
other programs which are being presented to you, included here are 
some of the most important functions that the Army performs from 
the individual soldier’s viewpoint. I refer specific ally to the chaplains 
program, the information and education activities, the special serv- 
ices program, and the provision of educational facilities for de- 
pendents of service personnel serving overseas. 
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Other activities within this program provide for the operation of 
the Adjutant General Records and Publications Center, funds to re- 
imburse the Post Office Department for the Army’s use of penalty 
mail, the operation of the recruiting and personnel processing instal- 
lations, and funds for the cost of operation of the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks and other Provost Marshal General activities. 

In general, the fiscal year 1957 estimate of requirements is to provide 
for the continued performance of these activities at approximately 
the same level as during fiscal year 1956, adjusted to reflect decreased 
requirements where applicable as well as to provide additional require- 
ments. Reflected in this estimate are increased requirements due to 
the Reserve Forces Act, replacement of church furniture, procurement 
of all printing by the Recruiting Publicity Center upon discontinuance 
of the field printing plant, and education for increased number of 
dependent children of personnel in overseas areas. 

This program consists of four major projects; namely, adminis- 
trative and protective services, welfare, morale and related activities, 
personnel processing and disciplinary measures. The major changes 
in each project will be discussed as we proceed through the program. 
If it is agreeable with the committee I would like to proceed with the 
presentation of these major projects, assisted by the project witnesses. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Colonel. We would like at this time for you 
to proceed with the general statements on projects 3011, 3012, and 3013. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Colonel Ricw. Mr. Chairman, before we start through the projects 
of this program, may I call the committee’s attention to the summary 
of direct obligations by projects shown on pages 661 and 662 of copies 
of the estimates that have been distributed to you. I would like to 
suggest that these two pages be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. That may be done and also include the actual obligations 
for fiscal year 1956 through December 31, 1955. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject, 


3000 armywide servi 


** Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 
ces (administrative) 


ole pi Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
No. | Project fiscal year fiscal vear Dec. 31, fiscal vear 
1955 1956 1955 1957 
3011 | Adjutant General records and publiea- 
| tions centers $14, 281, 487 $15, 532, 000 $7, 425, 607 $15, 938, 000 
3012 Provost Marshal general activities. __- 93, 681 125, 000 18, 316 125, 000 
3013 | Penalty mail- -- ‘ 4, 200, 080 4, 100, 000 1, 780, 000 3, 900, 000 
| Subtotal project 3010_-__- 18, 575, 248 19, 757, 000 9, 223, 923 19, 963, 000 
} —— = — — = = 
3021} Troop information and education | 
| - activities... a | 6, 040, 535 5, 681, 000 2, 644, 918 5, 628, O40 
3022 | Special services activities - 7, 918, 326 9, 027, 000 3, 216, 111 8, 371,000 
3023 | Religious activities _- 318, 833 762, 000 168, 047 962, 000 
3024 | Education of dependents- 9, 563, 920 11, 326, 000 4, 456, 462 12, 292, 000 
Subtotal project 3020___- 23, 841, 614 26, 796, 000 10, 485, 538 27, 253, 000 
3031 | Armed Forces examining and induction 
| stations.___- ee | 1, 587,344 1, 576, 000 837, 862 | 1, 934, 000 
3032 | Recruiting 3, 625, 636 3, 924, 000 2, 169, 575 3, 682, 000 
3033 | Recruiting public ay center 1, 131, 911 1, 100, 000 795, 455 1, 376, 000 
3034 Personnel centers_- é 2, 410, 691 2, 849, 000 1, 137, 099 2, 394, 000 
| Subtotal project 3030-.......- 8, 705,582 | 9,449,000 | 4, 939, 991 9, 386, 000 
i 
| fii Per “Deas ” ta = 
3041 | Courts, commissions. and boards - ----- "390, 048 686, 000 $254, 418 686, 000 
3042 | Disciplinary barracks--............--..- 4, 842, 340 | 6, 043, 000 2, 794, 510 5, 712, 000 
3043 | Rehabilitation centers_-..........------ 26, 056 | 4,000 3, 501 0 
Subtotal project 3040__......._..- 5, 258, 444 6,7 733, 000 3, 052, 429 6, 398, 000 
Total project 3000 (excluding in- | | 
stallation support) _......---.-- 56, 380, 888 62, 735, 000 27, 701, 881 63, 000, 000 
3090 Installation support services. __.__..--_- 16, 374,414 | 12, 456, 000 | 13, 104,970 13, 200, 000 
dens President’s budget .........------ | 72,755,302 | 75,191,000 | 40,806,851 76, 200, 000 


| | 


Norte.—The obligations throngh Dee. 31 shown above exclude deutschem: ark and include reimburse- 


ments: conversely. the annual estimates for all 3 years 


include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 


The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 





Actual, Estimate, | Actualasof | Estimate, 
Project fiscal year fiscal year | Dee. 31, | fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1955 1957 
fecha Ii dla ila DcrahalaDadetaesteabinceatiabaidi eae a 
Pct dn chabaoetieides andesite t peas $72, 755, 302 5, 191, 000 $40, 806, 8 1 | $76, 200, 000 
Reimbursements. ----..-.------ eS a 2, = 835 T 766, 000 |_. | [ * 813, 000 
PPO. . «oc. ~<= 2 see. oe eas SOISS eee 3, 978, 997 |--- 
75, 088, 137 76, 957 7, 000 a 785, 848 Mb 78, 013, 000 





Colonel Ricu. Detailed justifi 


vation for the installation support 
shown on page 662 will be included in program 


3800 and program 


3900 later presented to the committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 


The first project to be discussed 
tective services.” 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


is 3010, “Administrative and pro- 


This project provides funds for the administrative 


and protective service cost of the Army Establishment, including the 
costs of operation of the Adjutant General records and public ations 
center, Provost Marshal General activities, and the cost of penalty 


mail. 
$19,963,000 for fiscal year 1957. 


75295—56——60 


"The requirement for this project is shown on page 661 and is 
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The funds requested for this project are for the costs of maintaining 
and servicing military personnel records and record material pertain- 
ing to noncurrent installation, organization and contract records; 
preparation and processing correspondence concerning inquiries from 
Veterans’ Administration, Department of Defense agencies, indi- 
viduals, and the general public; to provide support for the Depart- 
ment of the Army’ s criminal investigation program; and to provide 
funds to reimburse the Post Office Department for the cost of penalty 
matter used by the Army Establishment as required by Public Law 
286, 83d Congress. 

This project provides for the continuance of these activities at 
approximately the same level as in fiscal year 1956, adjusted to reflect 
an increased printing requirement for the publication center and a 
decrease due to the transmission of penalty mail between APOs in 
overseas commands without penalty indicia. 

We would be happy to answer any questions. 


{NCREASE IN ADJUTANT GENERAL RECORDS AND PUBLICATIONS CENTERS 


Mr. Stxes. The only increase that you show is in project 3011, 

“Adjutant General records and publications centers.” What are the 
justifications for that increase ? 

Colonel Ricu. I will ask Mr. Phillips to answer that. 

Mr. Puiturrs. The increase in cost in printing that is contained in 
the 3000 program for 1957 nee of a number of items. The major 
item that makes up this increase and approximates $350,000 to $400,000 
is the issuance of a new on notion record wherein all the medical 
records of individuals are brought into a jacket and consolidated with 
the dental record. That document is available for usage throughout 
the man’s term of service and permits more expeditious handling. 
That is the major item which makes up the increase and approximates 

350,000. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is that a 1-year increase that will not be repeated in 
subsequent years # 

Mr. Puiwurs. It will not be repeated in bulk. There will be re- 
peated a maintenance or replacement factor that will approximate 
$100,000 to $150,000 a year depending on the fluctuation or military 
personnel, the intake. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the requirement for this new medical jacket ? 

Mr. Puitiures. Mr. McCool, who has been working with this, can 
elaborate on the purposes. 

Mr. McCoo. Right now, as military personnel are treated either 
in hospitals or dispensaries, those records are moved back periodically 
to our record centers. Both the Navy and Air Force now have a 
health jacket that contains the medical records as they are created 
and they accompany the individual throughout his service. The Army 
is instituting a similar program which requires 2 jackets, 1 for hos- 
pitalization and outpatient care, and 1 for dental records. It will 
facilitate making all the records available, facilitate the treatment 
of the personnel, and ultimately will mean less of a filing and iden- 
tification problem. 


Mr. Srxers. Eventu: ully you should save some money, then ? 
Mr. McCoo. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. As well as providing the advantage of having the indi- 
vidual’s records in one spot. 

Mr. McCoot. Yes. Now when a man goes into a hospital and a 
doctor needs his earlier records for treatment, he has to wire back 
for them. This will make them immediately available. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the increase shown here as a result of the new Re- 
serve training program ¢ 

Mr. Putuutrs. No, sir. We have included no increased require- 
ments specifically for that purpose. We feel there will be a slight 
increase in activity. We cannot measure it. We have no provision 
in fiscal year 1957 specifically for that. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FEES AND CHARGES FOR COPYING, CERTIFICATION, AND SEARCH OF RECORDS 


Mr. Forp. I presume I should ask Mr. McCool how he is coming on 
the problem we discussed at some length last year, particularly with 
reference to H. R. 6274. Do you w ant to bring us up to date on that ? 

Mr. McCoot. To begin with, I have a few statistics I think you will 
be interested in. You felt last year we had not operated long enough 
for the statistics to amount to too much. These have to do with our 
center in St. Louis and also statistics involved in our activity here 
that maintains the active file. 

During the year we had a total of 107,991 inquiries for which a 
charge or a fee was made. We collected and deposited into the Mis- 
cellaneous receipts, Treasury, $133,321 on those 107,000 inquiries. Of 
course there was a small amount of’ funds that had to be refunded or 
transferred to other agencies. 

Mr. Forp. Excuse me just a moment. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have any questions on these first 3 projects of 
3,000, Mr. Miller ? 


FEDERAL RECORDS COUNCIL 


Mr. Miter. There is one thing I might ask about. 

How are you getting along with the preservation of records, so far 
as the Federal Rec or ds ( ‘ouncil’s ideas are concerned ? 

Mr. McCoou. We are maintaining a very fine records management 
program, Mr. Miller, in line with the policies of the Federal Records 
Council, the General Service Administration, as well as in accordance 
with the recent recommendations of the Hoover Commission. We 
think that our program is a very good one. 

Mr. Mier. As one of the members of that Council, that does not 
get a chance to attend all of the meetings, as I do not up here some- 
times, I think that they are moving in the right direction and that 
a lot can be done, if we can do it right. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Wepnespay, Marca 21, 1956. 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume where we left off yesterday in the discussion of the 
charging of fees for certain documents and records supplied by the 
Department of the Army. 

Would you please continue, Mr. McCool ? 

Mr. McCoou. I indicated yesterday we had received during the year 
February 1, 1955, to January 31, 1956, 107,991 inquiries that we 
charged for, and the fees collected and deposited to miscellaneous 
receipts for those services totaled $135,821. 

I believe you will be interested in knowing that of the 107,991 in- 
quiries, 62,334 were for certificates in lieu of lost or destroyed dis- 
charges and certificates of service. 

Mr. Forp. 62,000 out of 107,00Q% 

Mr. McCoou. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How much was collected on the 62,000? 

Mr. McCoo. $93,576. 

Thirty-two thousand of the 107,000 were in the category of inquiries 
as to addresses. For those we collected $20,000, 

The rest of the categories run $4,000, $3,000, $8,000, and $3,000. 


DATA ON SERVICES AND COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Forv. Will you insert in the record the latest compilation you 
have on the number of inquiries, the kind of inquiries, and the funds 
collected in each category ? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Data on services and collections involving records of members of the Army and former 
members of Army and Air Force (Feb. 1, 1955-Jan. 31, 1956) 


| 

} 

Number > 
Type of service penne Fees collected 
| 


Derti icates in lieu of lost or destroyed discharges and certificates of serv- 


i SANEES OP. Sidinst box Giaarwoustnagaanbsah eet aaeeuinawtak enamine 62. 384 $93, 576 
Rs tae ate 2 2h eek oe a, Leb ids dade 32, 989 20, 487 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act certificates. ............2-- oe. 2, 153 4, 306 
Statements of service. Tn aoe Ldukddntea etd 1, 54 3, 128 
Copies of records and miscellaneous factual information.................. 8, 414 8,414 
A TI ce thins vichintdadyanatninnatgiibdenkticns dcbpucpuneatahinamnbiis 487 3, 410 

I ats sacs a caeietiis Rin i silatad win eptiie ici tieaeliaa etd dined eek edo ntl niacin 107, 991 133, 321 





Mr. Forp. Has there been any significant change or variation 
between your initial experience and your subsequent experience ? 

Mr. McCoor. No, sir. It is running very much as we indicated 
last year. There has been a basic change in the defense policy. 

Mr. Forp, Will you explain that? 


POLICY FOR REPLACEMENT OF LOST OR DESTROYED DISCHARGES AND 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. McCoo. Based on the committee’s final. report last year, the 
committee expressed the opinion that in the case of certificates in 
lieu of lost or destroyed discharges and certificates involving military 
service generally, one replacement should be furnished free. In line 
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with that, and based on communications with the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Department of Defense has revised its directive to pro- 
vide that one replacement will be furnished free. 

Mr. Forp. When was that put into effect ? 

Mr: McCoo.. The Department of Defense directive is dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956. It is to be implemented in 90 days. The three Depart- 
ments are in the process of implementing the directive. 

Mr. Forp. The implementation has not become fully effective? 

Mr. McCoot. No. 

Mr. Forp. When do you expect it will be? 

Mr. McCoou. By May 1. 

Mr. Forp. I presume you do not have any records to indicate how 
many out of the 62,000 inquiries pertaining to lost or destroyed cer- 
tificates were from individuals who wanted the first duplicate and 
how many were from individuals who wanted second, third, or fourth 
duplicates ? 

Mr. McCoon. Yes, sir. At the time of the testimony last year we 
did not have such statistics available. We did conduct a test in the 
center at St. Louis, where the majority of records are maintained 
for the Army and Air Force, and the test revealed, to our surprise, 
that approximately 90 percent of all these requests for certificates 
involving military service were for the first replacement. That even 
surprised us. I think it was primarily on that basis that a favorable 
report was made by the Department of Defense on Mr. Teague’s bill, 
because the overwhelming majority of the 62,000 inquiries in this 
category were for the first replacement. As I say, that even sur- 
prised us. 

Mr. Forp. As this committee expressed last year, we are in favor 
of the issuance of one replacement. 

Mr. McCoon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the implementation of that policy would take care 
of 90 percent of those requests, based on your sampling ? 

Mr. McCoout. Yes. That is Army. I do not. know about the other 
services. 

Mr. Forp. You would not anticipate there would be a great vari- 
ation between Army, Air Force, and Navy ? 

Mr. McCoot. I should not think so. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Department of the Army feel that the 10 
percent who come for more than one replacement should get it free 
of charge? 

Mr. McCoot. Not if there was a simple way of administering pro- 
cedure whereby we could identify those readily. We plan in our 
implementation of this Defense directive, with each replacement 
that is furnished a letter will be sent indicating “This is furnished 
free; however, for any additional copies there will be charge of a 
given amount,” hoping to discourage any subsequent requests and to 
encourage them to preserve the free replacement. 

Mr. Forv, What percentage of the requests come from the veterans 
themeenye? and what percent come from veteran organizations as 
such? 

Mr. McCoot. We do not have statistics on that, Mr. Ford. My 
estimate is that the much greater volume comes from the individual; 
overwhelming would be my estimate. 
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QUALITY OF PAPER ON WHICH DISCHARGES ARE PRINTED 


Mr. Forp. As you know, this committee and other committees have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the kind of paper on which the dis- 
charges were printed. It is my understanding a revision in that 
aspect of the problem has taken place ? 

Mr. McCoo. Yes. We are pleased to report that the form has 
been revised and the yumber of copies that is required has been re- 
duced, which will perntit a heavier weight original that is furnished 
the individual. This is now in process of being printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and is to go into effect on July 1, in the 
Army and will definitely result in a better copy being made avail- 
able to the individual, the No. 1 copy. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put on the record the changes qualitywise in 
the paper ? 

Mr. McCoo. I am no technician in the field of printing and bind- 
ing. However, the information that has been furnished me indicates 
that the present form is on 18-pound manifold, which is a rather 
flimsy document. Under the revision the No. 1 copy will be on 26- 
pound, 25 percent rag bond paper, which I am told is a much more 
desirable document than the 18-pound manifold. 

Mr. Forp. So it now appears that the Department has carried out 
the recommendation of this committee in, (1) furnishing a first 
duplicate gratuitously; and (2) furnishing the original on a better 
grade of paper? 

Mr. McCoou. That is correct. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING CERTIFICATES OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Has anything else been done to make certain that the 
man discharged is adequately warned that this an an important 
document ? 

Mr. McCoor. Offhand I do not know that any specific action has 
been taken there, Mr. Ford, at the point of separation. However, we 
do plan, in implementing this new revised Defense directive, to send 
a letter along with the free replacement saying that this is a valuable 
document, to take care of and preserve it, and that any subsequent re- 
placements will cost the fee that is specitied will be charged. 


EFFECT OF BUREAU OF BUDGET DIRECTIVE ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. How many additional employees, if any, were necessary 
in order to carry out the directive issued from the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. McCoor. This, of course, applies only to circular A-28. We 
have two facilities. Our active files and Reserve officers’ files are kept 
in Washington and the other separated files are kept in St. Louis. 
Here in Washington we did have 9 people; that has been reduced to 
7 and will continue to be reduced if the workload drops. 


At St. Louis, our Record Center out there, I believe the figure is 
approximately nine over and above. Those people are engaged in 
reviewing all the categories of cases where there would possibly be a 
charge, determining if they fall within the exception, if they do 
moving them forward down the line, and if they do not, referring them 
back for collection of the fee. 
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Mr. Forp. The net result is that as of now you have 16 additional 
employees resulting from the Bureau of the Budget directive of a year 
or so ago 4 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. With the implementation of this Defense 
directive, which will throw out most of that 62,000 and which will 
reduce the workload, a few of those employees can be dropped. 


PROPRIETY OF CHARGES 


Mr. Forp. You feel all the other charges that are made are proper 
us far as the person requesting the service is concerned ? 

Mr. McCoot. I hardly know how to answer that. We felt, with 
the committee, that certainly the statements of service should be fur- 
nished without charge. We, of course, are complying with the 
Bureau of the Budget circular A-28 and the Defense directive with 
respect to the others. 


EFFECT OF CILARGES ON WORKLOAD 


Mr. Forp. Has there been any decrease in your workload since the 
imposition of these charges ? . 

Mr. McCoot. That is rather difficult to determine because without 
the charges the number has been progressively going down since 
World War II. Then as a result of the Korean conflict and the boys 
going in and out it has naturally increased, and then it drops off as 
time goes by. So it is difficult to determine whether there has been 
a decrease because of the fee being fixed. 


AVERAGE SALARY OF ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. With the 16 additional employees, is it reasonable to 
assume their average salary would be about $4,500 a year ¢ 

Mr. McCoor. Yes, or probably less. 

Mr. Forp. It is pretty routine work ? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I personally feel that the Department is on the right 
track in carrying out or implementing the committee’s rec ommenda- 
tion. I consequently feel it would be unwise at this point to take any 
precipitous action that would change the directive the Department 
has in mind. I do subscribe to what has been done. 

That is all, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Who is making the next presentation ? 


We rare, Morate, AND Revatep ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Ricu. Mr. Chairman, the next project is 3020. This proj- 
ect provides for the Army Establishment cost of welfare, morale, and 
related activities, including troop information and education activi- 
ties, special services activities, religious activities, and education of 
dependents. 

Due to the variety of activities included in the this project and ‘the 
interest of the committee in these activities, I would like to discuss 
the a ee in turn. 


Mr. Sixes. Very well. 
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Troop INFORMATION AND Epucation ACTIVITIES 


Project or subproject 


3021 Troop information and education activities 


Direct obligations 








Estimate 
Actual, caieeniaagandiacecietenaaean a 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
-.| $6, 040, 535 $5, 628, 000 


$5, 681, 000 
| 


Workload data and cost factors 


Troop information activities. 
Nl i a 
Information specialist : 
Publications and information mA&terial_- 
Clerical and administrative 
eee) ee US 

Troop education activities. __- 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





$6, 040, 535 $5, 681, 000 | $5, 628, 000 








1,275,000.| 1, 281, 000 


1, 535, 148 ‘ 
(456, 460) (335, 000) | (335,000) 
(430, 450) (442, 000) (404, 000) 

(97, 911) (88, 000) (92, 000) 
(244, 325) (275, 000) (228, 000) 
(306, 002) (135, 000) (172, 000) 


4, 505, 387 4, 406, 000 4, 397, 000 


Tuition aid eee at « . (611, 115) (700, 000) (700, 000) 
Education advisers and instructors. __.-~- (3, 034, 306) (2, 997, 000) (3, 039, 000) 
Clerical and administrative- -- (541, 817) (622, 000) (511, 000) 
| EER ae Rit ae eoee.s (318, 149) (87, 000) (147, 000) 





Colonel Ricu. Subproject 3021 is “Troop information and educa- 
tion.” The estimate for this subproject is shown on page 669 of the 
justifications. The funds requested are for the conduct of troop in- 
formation and for the troop education below the college graduate level 
in the Army at approximately the same level and scope as in fiscal 
year 1956. 

Maj. Gen. Guy S. Meloy, Jr., Chief of Information and Education, 
is present and would like to make a statement about this program: 

Mr. Srxes. This, of course, is one that the committee has a lot of 
interest in, and we will be glad to have General Meloy make the 
statement on it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Metoy. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this request is for funds 
for the conduct of troop information, and for troop education below 
the college graduate level inthe Army. Troop information and troop 
education have two distinct yet interrelated Pundtions Troop infor- 
mation provides information to increase understanding and troop 
education increases the ability to understand. I will cover these func- 
tions separately. 

Essentially, troop information is that aspect of leadership which 

rovides the soldier with information necessary for intelligent, will- 
ing, and effective military service. Through the skillful use of troop 
information, the commander develops in the soldier an understanding 
of his role in the Army, and keeps him informed on the events, condi- 
tions, policies, and official actions which affect him as an individual. 
The troop-information function is an inseparable part of leadership 
and is a responsibility of leaders at all levels of command. 
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The objective of troop information is to develop in the soldier a 
conviction that (1) he is of fundamental importance to the Army, and 
the effectiveness of his unit will be reduced if he does not perform 
his duties in a creditable manner; (2) his unit is of fundamental im- 
portance to the Army, and is an indispensable part of a larger organ?- 
zation which depends upon each one of component units for the ac- 
complishment of its mission, and (3) he belongs to an organization 
which has a vital mission in a worthy cause that demands the utmost 
of him. Further, troop information strives to develop in the soldier: 

(a) A firm conviction that the principles of American democracy 
and freedom are sound and correct so that he is willing to fight and 
preserve them. 

(6) A determination to fight, a will to resist against military odds 
in combat, and to reinforce human endurance under physical, mental, 
and emotional stress. 

(c) An understanding of the threat of communism, its background, 
its aims and objectives, and the methods it employs in its effort to 
destroy democracy. 

It is our belief that the attainment of these objectives is necessary 
to the development of an effective soldier. 

In addition to developing a more effective soldier, troop information 
aids in combatting rumor, subversion, and enemy propaganda by 
supplying the soldier with full and factual information, and assures 
that, whether at home or abroad, he has access to complete general 
news coverage from American sources. 

To take care of these informational needs, the Army has estab- 
lished an extensive system of troop information. This system, em- 
ploying within limits of funds and materials the best available means 
of mass communications, is a responsibility of command. Officers as- 
signed to specific troop information duties are simply staff officers 
of the commander to assist him in accomplishing his job. 

Solving the multiplicity of information problems requires a sys- 
tematic approach to identification of the problems, preparation of 
material and selection of media for dissemination. The Army has 
developed mandatory subject areas for troop information which all 
troops must receive. These are applicable to all phases of a soldier’s 
service. 

Troop information is applied from the moment the soldier enters 
the Army. During his basic training, a course of instruction is pre- 
sented to assist the soldier in his adjustment to military life; to teach 
him his mission and his responsibilities for service: to review the 
fundamentals of American citizenship; to demonstrate to him the 
threat of communism; to begin to develop in him a defense against 
subversive propaganda; and, finally, to create in him an understand- 
ing of the necessity for tough, realistic training. 

After basic training and during the entire remaining course of the 
soldier’s service, troop information lays stress on the explanation of 
policies, orders, and directives which affect the man personally; ex- 
planation of special problems developed at all levels of command, 
such as soldier-community relations, cost consciousness, and honorable 
service; the individual’s mission and that of the Army; the evils 
of communism and its threat to America; privileges and responsi- 
bilities of United States citizenship; and other necessary subjects. 
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In overseas areas, special attention is given to the problems unique 
to those areas. ‘Throughout, current news from American sources is 
assured. 

Lefore proceeding overseas, the soldier is given an oriéntation 
designed to acquaint him with the nature of his mission overseas; to 
give him an idea of the people, the country, and the culture with 
which he will come into contact; and to orient him on the conduct 
expected of him as a representative of the United States. Ulpon.ar- 
rival overseas, the soldier receives more detailed orientation on the 
specific area to which he is assigned, and on matters of local concern 
to the command, to include amenability to the criminal jurisdiction 
of foreign courts. 

In presenting these, and other special types of orientation, a num- 
ber of media are used. They may be generally grouped as follows: 

1. Zhe informal briefing—Commanders at all levels, particularly 
company commanders, are responsible for continuous determination 
of attitudes and reactions of troops under their command, in order to 
develop the problems which require explanation and to uncover po- 
tential or existing sources of trouble. It is an essential part of leader- 
ship and the duty of all commanders, on a round-the-clock basis, to 
furnish prompt and accurate information, where and as necessary, to 
satisfy the informational needs of the command, to insure a full under- 
standing of the policies, conditions, events, and official action which 
affect the soldier as an individual, and to counteract rumor by supply- 
ing the facts. Specially prepared materials are, in general, un- 
necessary for this phase of troop information, as the problems are 
generally local in nature and the information necessary to resolve 
them is normally available within the command. Continuing in- 
creased emphasis is being laid on this phase of troop information. 

2. Formal instruction.—Scheduled periods of formal instruction 
provide a means whereby the commander can assemble his men at 
intervals in order to talk to them on subjects of broader scope than 
would normally be covered in informal instruction. In general, this 
type of instruction requires specially prepared materials which are 
used as a basis for a conference, a discussion, or a lecture. Such topics 
as communism, citizenship, and missions of the Armed Forces, are best 
handled by formal instruction. It is expected that the commander 
will utilize a portion of the scheduled period to cover subjects of 
general concern to himself and to hismen. Inasmuch as it is usually 
impractical for commanders at lower echelons to prepare materials 
themselves for instruction in these broad subjects, since they do not 
have easy access to reliable sources of information nor do they have 
the personnel to engage in the required research, such materials are 
furnished by the Department of Defense, the Department of the 
Army, and in some cases, by the major command concerned. 

The Department of Defense furnishes, in general, materials which 
have application to all of the Armed Forces; examples of these are the 
Department of Defense pamphlets, formerly known as Armed Forces 
Talks or Information Pamphlets, and the Pocket Guides to Foreign 
Countries. 

Materials designed for the use of the Army alone are prepared by 
the Troop Information and Education Division of the Department of 
the Army. These are known as Troop Topics, of which sample sub- 
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jects are as follows: “Defense Against Enemy Propaganda,” “Our 
Privileges, Our Responsibilities, and Our Freedom,” “Adjustment to 
Military Life,” and “Your Missions and Responsibilities.” The cited 
pamphlets are intended primarily for the instruction of personnel 
many joined who are undergoing individual training. In addition, 
the Troop Information and Education Division issues a series of 
pamphlets entitled “Officers Call,” designed to assist commanders in 
maintaining the highest standards of integrity and professional ethics 
among officers, as well as informing officers on significant military 
matters and national and international events. Sample titles of 
Officers’ Call are: “Conduct and Character”; “The Mark of an Offi- 
cer”; “The Company Commander and His Men”; “Taking Care of 
Your Men”; “The Role of the Army”; “Your Information Job, In- 
side and Out”; “Officers’ Personal Affairs”; and “The Army in the 
Atomic Age.” 

In the interests of economy, and in order to develop a simpler pro- 
gram which can be more readily carried out by field commanders with- 
out loss of effectiveness, the Department of the Army has abandoned 
the practice of issuing these informational materials on a periodic 
basis, and now produces them only when a subject of importance de- 
velops which requires new materials, or when it is found that existing 
materials are unsuitable. Extant materials are made use of as long 
as they will fulfill the requirements. 

3. Army newspapers.—The Army regards the service newspaper 
as one of the most important of all troop information media. These 
newspapers are classed either as theater-type papers or as unit papers. 
The theater-type paper is represented by two daily newspapers 
published by the Army in oversea areas—the Pacific and European 
editions of the Stars and Stripes. These two papers, serving all 
members of the Armed Forces in their respective areas, are a function 
of the command in which they are published. They print factual and 
impartial news derived from the United States commercial wire 
services, from public information releases, and from their own 
reporters. In general, they operate under the same news policies as 
do leading daily newspapers in the United States and their circulation 
is comparable to that of a large city newspaper. For example, the 
European Stars and Stripes has a daily circulation which favorably 
compares with that of the Daily Oklahoman the Oklahoma City daily 
newspaper. 

In addition to general news, Stars and Stripes carries features, 
comics, sports news, and news of local military interest. 

The Army also encourages units in the field to publish their own 
papers, covering essentially local military events and other activities 
of interest to the local military community. Like the Stars and 
Stripes, these papers play a most important role in dissemination of 
troop information and in developing esprit de corps. They vary 
in format from the letterpress type to the mimeographed daily news 
summaries which are used to great advantage by units in Korea. As 
of the present time, there are 434 unit newspapers being published 
throughout the world. 

4. Radio and 7'V.—The Army is currently operating 76 troop 
information radio broadcasting stations and 1 TV station overseas. 
These carry news, and information and educational material, coupled 
with entertainment. Like the Stars and Stripes, the radio networks 
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are under the control of the major oversea commander, and are oper- 
ated for the benefit of all services within the area. The Army has 
responsibility for this service in Germany, the Far East, and ‘the 
Caribbean. 

Troop information radio networks and stations serve a manifold 
purpose : 

First, they provide the troops with periodic broadcasts of news from 
American sources. 

Second, they provide an opportunity for informational material of 
various types to be brought to the attention of all listeners. Samples 
of information material broadcast over the radio are: safe driving 
campaigns, fire prevention, special events, disaster warnings, and 
warning against Communist propaganda broadcasts. 

Third, it affords a higher commander an opportunity to talk to all 
members of his command, at such times as he may wish, on matters 
which he desires to bring to their attention. 

Fourth, they provide an. effective auxiliary means of alerting the 
entire command in the event of an emergency. 

Fifth, they provide troops with American-type entertainment in 
areas where such entertainment is lacking and where, in the absence 
of American broadcasts, troops would be forced to depend on foreign 
broadcasts, many of them unintelligible and some of them carrying 
subversive propaganda. 

5. Films——Films are an important supplement to all types of 
training and instruction. Most of the films used in the Army’s troop 
information and education program are produced by the Department 
of Defense for the use of all services. Ocasionally, a film is required 
to fulfill special Army needs—an example of this is the film, 
Adinstment to Military Life, used to support the formal instruction 
in this subject for troops undergoing individual training. In these 
cases, the preparation of the script and the production are functions 
of the Signal Corps, with technical advice and assistance from the 
Troop Information and Education Division. 

In summary, the Army’s troop information activities extend to every 
location where troops are stationed. The value of this activity in 
increasing efficiency through understand, and developing motivation, 
is very great. Troop information is essential to the Army of todav. 





TROOP EDUCATION 


Each successive level of Army training and duty requires a higher 
degree of understanding. Education increases understanding and 
thereby raises the soldier’s performance potential. The Army, there- 
fore, provides its military personnel the facilities, incentives, and 
guidance for resuming and continuing their general education in 
courses similar to those offered in accredited civilian schools. 

While the primary mission of troop education is to increase the 
officer’s or soldier’s value to the Army, the Army seeks, at the same 
time, to minimize as for as nossible the dislocation of the soldier’s edu- 
cational pattern resulting from his service, and to provide a profitable 
outlet for a man’s desire to continue his academic work while in the 
Army. 

Troop education is divided into two categories: Functional and 
formal. Functional education comprises civilian-type curriculums, 
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courses, or subject matter instruction conducted specifically to serve 
an immediate Army or individual service-related need. In char- 
acter, scope, method, and time phasing, it is adult education for which 
no civilian credit or equivalency at any formal level is sought. 

Formal education in the Army offers soldiers an opportunity for 
self-improvement through voluntary offduty study and tctennimont of 
educational levels appropriate to their respective careers. High- 
school work is emphasized for personnel capable of establishing, 
through courses and tests of general educational development, an 
acceptable basis for higher formal studies. College education is em- 
phasized as an opportunity for eligible personnel, and is considered 
essential within the full career assignment potential of commissioned 
personnel. 

The first objective of troop education is to raise the level of educa- 
tionally substandard men to the point at which we believe they can 
satisfactorily absorb training and perform the most simple tasks 
required of them. This is roughly the equivalent of a fourth-grade 
education. During the past several years, from 3 percent to 7 per- 
cent of the Army input consisted of men who tested at less than a 
fourth-grade education. This percentage at the present time is 4.6 
percent. 

Schooling for these men is conducted during on-duty time in tran- 
sitional training units, which are established at training centers in 
the United States. Personnel requiring transitional] training, as de- 
termined by testing, are sent to these units prior to entering the indi- 
vidual phase of their purely military training. Instruction consists 
of a minimum of 2 weeks and a maximum of 4 weeks of training in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, citizenship, and selected military sub- 
jects. While the amount to undergo training fluctuates with the size 
of the draft calls, it is estmated that 7,500 men will require transi- 
tional training during fiscal year 1957. 

Men who do not have a complete grammar-school education, or who 
otherwise require review instruction on the adult level, comprise the 
group which is considered second in importance. In this group, we are 
most concerned with the noncommissioned officers, the potential non- 
commissioned officers, and specialists who have not completed a 
erammar-school education. As of May 31, 1955, of 75,000 men who 
had not completed the eighth grade, 47,000 were Regular Army, and 
of the Regular Army group, 27,000 were noncommissioned officers and 
specialists. Functional education, available to these men, consists of 
minimum of 40 hours of classroom instruction in English, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and science. This instruction is designed to 
enable noncommissioned officers and specialists to meet certain mini- 
mum obligations of career service and to qualify for service-school 
attendance. 

In addition to transitional training, and the provision of opportu- 
nities for noncommissioned officers and specialists to meet their career 
obligations, functional education also makes available instruction in 
military-related subjects, spoken foreign languages, and English lan 
cnage for Army personne! requiring or desiring “such training. This 
instruction is designed specifically. to serve unit needs or military- 
related objectives of a number of individuals, as recognized or de- 
fined by the unit or higher commander. 
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On the high school and college levels, facilities are offered for self- 
improvement, generally during offduty time, and the Army encourages 
participation in programs conducted on these levels. High-school 
education is emphasized for personnel capable of establishing, through 
course work and tests of general educational development, a formal 
basis for higher studies. Inservice achievements may be considered 
for appropriate credit in civilian schools under recommendations 
promulgated by the American Council on Education. In this con- 
nection, therefore, the Army encourages concerned officers to under- 
take on their own time programed studies toward completion of their 
undergraduate college education. As of May 31, 1955, there were 
38,000 whose educational level was below 2 years of college. Another 
17,000 lacked a degree, having had 2 or more years (or the equivalent) 
but less than 4 years of college. 

In attainment of the troop education objectives, the following meth- 
ods are used: 

1. Group study classes taught by qualified civilian or military 
teachers. Civilian instructors are generally employed on a fee basis 
for services rendered as independent contractors. Materials fur- 
nished by the United States Armed Forces Institute, are, in general, 
used in these classes; non-USAFI texts must be approved by the 
Department of the Army before they may be used. 

2. Correspondence and self-teaching courses furnished by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute or by civilian institutions co- 
operating with the institute. In oversea areas for which the Arm 
is the executive agency, the Army operates local USAFIT’s for the 
common use of all services, furnishing materials available from the 
main institute at Madison, Wis., a field agency of the Department of 
Defense. The largest of these local USAFI’s—those in Europe and 
Japan—furnish lesson grading service and offer nearly all services 
available at Madison. Civilian personnel of these oversea USAFI’s 
are paid from Army funds. 

3. Tuition assistance in courses taken at civilian institutions: 
Within the continental United States, local arrangements are made 
by the various commands whereby soldier-students are permitted to 
enroll in offduty classes conducted by civilian high schools and col- 
leges. Payment of tuition costs is limited to standard courses in ac- 
credited high schools or acceptable within accredited undergraduate 
curriculums or 4-year degree-granting colleges. This program is 
available to personnel stationed overseas, through the cooperation of 
United States colleges which have established programs in oversea 
areas: The University of Maryland in Europe; the University of Cali- 
fornia in the Far East; and Louisiana State and Florida State Uni- 
versities in the Caribbean area. 

For fiscal year 1956, the Congress authorized not to exceed 75 per- 
cent tuition assistance for all enlisted men and officers, provided that 
the latter agree to remain in service for 2 years following the com- 
pletion of the course for which aid is granted. The tuition aid pro- 
gram at the college level is considered of special importance to officers, 
since approximatly 23 percent of the Regular officers, and 54.2 per- 
cent of the other officers on active duty do not have a baccalaureate 
degree. Most of the Regular officers were integrated into the Army 
after World War II; their education having been interrupted by 
military service. 
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The Army believes that a formal education is a sound basis upon 
which to build the type of leadership desired. While some officers 
with limited formal education have risen to high positions, we believe 
that they have been the exceptions. When it is : considered that officers 
are called upon to perform many tasks other than leading troops in 
combat, the importance of formal education becomes evident. In 
connection with this educational assistance, it should be noted that 
the aid is for tuition only; all other expenses must be borne by the 
individual. Cost of tuition is figured at the rate of $10 per semester 
hour, of which three-fourths or $7.50, is the maximum aid allowed. 
The maximum tuition aid for the normal course of 3 semester hours 
is therefore $22.50. Ordinarily a part-time student cannot carry 
more than two courses per semester; this would entail tuition aid of 
$45 per semester per individual. Registration, matriculation, and 
laboratory fees; cost of books and supplies; and other incidentals are 
charged against the student himself. These additional costs are esti- 
mated at $45 to $50 per semester. 

The reduction in the size of the Army since the end of the Korean 
conflict has not been reflected by corresponding declines in college- 
level enrollment activity. In fact, the need and desire for college- 
level courses by Army personnel, especially officers, has steadily in- 
creased, with tuition assistance providing the stimulus. Increased 
college-level activity may be attributed to the fact that as Army 
strength declines or becomes constant, competition for retention in 
the service, more desirable service assignments, and promotions, may 
be expected to increase, especially in the commissioned officer and 
noncommissioned officer ranks. Consequently, personnel lacking a 
high level of educational achievement may be expected to give increas- 
ing concern to this deficiency, and thus require the expenditure of 
additional funds for tuition assistance. 

4. Educational counseling.—To assure continuity of counseling and 
instruction on the highest possible professional basis, the Army em- 
ploys civilian education advisers and counselors; as of September 30, 
1955, there were 301. These skilled educators, located at the various 
Army education centers (some 352 throughout the Army), assist com- 
manders and their troop information and education officers in devel- 
oping and conducting troop education programs. On the installation 
level, their primary duty i is advisement and counseling of military per- 
sonnel on an individual basis. Assurance of a sound testing program 
and of the utilization of effective teaching methods are two of their 
more important responsibilities. 

During fiscal year 1955, the principal accomplishments of the troop 
education program were: 


Certificates awarded indicating completion of fourth grade through 


RINNE: : I iatcictimetipeiith ender neta tikinameraes 15, 105 
Certificates awarded indicating completion of grammar school (Sth 
grade). through classroom: Works swa2 ele eo 10, 582 
Individuals reached high school equivalency throug the completion of 
high school general educational development tests_........__________ 36, 274 
Individuals reached first year college equivalency through the college 
level general educational development tests_._.__._.._.._.__......_.-____ 7,411 
During fiscal year 1955, there were i 949 USAFT correspondence 
and self-teaching courses completed; 182,950 group study courses 


completed ; and 31 ,154 course tdioun | in civilian schools. 
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Latest available reports indicated the following active enrollment 
in troop education activities as of September 30, 1955: 


Functional education: 


Phase I (transitional training units) .-..-..-._---__-_---- 543 
Phase 'Ti: (@rauimoer: school) auc i ea his 7, 306 
Pee Ts HER OIBII OD acchascdeaeieicede cine nonin pbibentid tinwatide 28, 351 
Formal education: 
oS aA ee 0 ll RR tts pli ead BERD Ae thy REE 1, 833 
High school: 
Grows Ge S, 46 os eds cidade diedonddil 13, 474 
TORII eis nti scacmcareheel dnongeni i itch aseeknegs cen ha anp dik ugluntedbiaus 55, 184 
Eo i in dee 937 
Metal iS ee ee ee 69, 595 
College: 
Group study_----.. esac i a a ie 8, 969 
ce crtnccnquigivarch ketestngaadesteeacartares va eceneshcen oii one ae cae al 47, 860 
Oivmies eevelew i 52901. LU dL, 12, 307 
TN Fi wis shnicaceicteetinrdatds camel betulintiaticmiiesimtenceleed 64, 136) 
ORES “ARCCETO STITT no a ee ee eee 171, 764 


Mr. Chairman, I have with me Colonel Lyon who is director of the 
troop information and education division in my office, and Major 
Schmidt, who is my comptroller. They are here prepared to answer 
specific questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Meloy. That is a very complete and 
comprehensive statement. 


EMPHASIS ON PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY AND AMERICANISM 


General Meloy, I notice in the opening paragarphs of your state- 
ment that the objectives of troop information and education are sub- 
stantially the objectives that we have discussed in recent days on 
the code of conduct for troops. 

T am sure you realize that there is now some apprehension about the 
degree to which our own people have been indoctrinated with the 
basic principles of Americanism, and I state that because of comments 
that have been made regarding their inability to withstand Com- 
munist brainwashing techniques after they have been captured. 

Mr. Stxes. What major changes have you made in troop informa- 
tion and education programs in order to emphasize to a greater extent. 
or to insure that the trainee learns and understands the essential 
features in the code of conduct? 

General Metoy. Answering that generally, since the code of conduct 
itself has been distributed and used, it has been used very aggressively 
in our troop information and education areas and units. 

Mr. Srxes. When I mentioned the code of conduct, I did not mean 
emphasis on the code of conduct alone. 

General Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I mean the principles included in the code of conduct. 
It seems to me that the information and education services provide 
a key means of insuring that our own forces are thoroughly versed in 
the principles of democracy and the principles of Americanism, and 
that through these services you can greatly add to their ability to 
withstand brainwashing techniques. Are you doing anything that is 
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new at the moment to add to their ability to withstand brainwashing 
techniques ? 

General Mretoy. Yes; we are extending our activity. May I ask 
Colonel Lyon to answer that? 

Colonel Lyon. I am Col. H. C. Lyon, Chief of the Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Division. 

Once a year we put out a letter which we call the Troop Information 
Subjects Letter, for the fiscal year. 

Weare now working on a new one for next year. 

This letter gives the overall objectives that we try to hit on in troop 
information. It covers usually four general areas, and they are 
broken down this past year into 12 subjects including citizenship- 
pride of America and the threat to America.: communis. 

In addition to that, we publish a quarterly directive which focuses 
attention on certain specific subjects, with a list of materials that are 
available to support those subjects in films and in publications and 
if I may, sir, here is Troop Information Guidance Letter, Fourth 
Quarter, fiscal year 1956. 

Under the general military subjects, we have “The Department of 
Defense” with the objective of outlining the structure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and its three main elements, and how they all work 
together. 

Item 2 is “The Army in war and peace,” and this is to build up and 
develop pride of unit, such as Mr. Flood mentioned yesterday in 
connection with the Code of Conduct. 

Three (3) is under the citizenship general area, and this is, “Gov- 
ernment by representation,” with the objective here to advise the 
soldier of his privilege and his responsibility and obligation as a 
citizen in the selection of his representative in Government and this 
is supported by U. S. A. Series 4-A, Your Representative in Govern- 
ment, which is prepared by the Department of Defense. 

Also we have a film, Headquarters, U. S. A., which is a motivating 
type film. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Let me say, General Meloy, that I believe this is a field 
that can be used to much greater advantage for the purpose of which 
we are speaking. 

Iw cca like for you to explore this possibility and advise this com- 
mittee of any suggestions or changes that you are able to develop. 

(The following was submitted later: ) 

My deputy, Brig. Gen. E. A. Brown, Jr., on March 19, when appearing as a 
witness before this committee, during its consideration of the testimony given 
by Maj. William E. Mayer on the subject, Why Did So Many GI Captives Cave 
In?, gave a detailed statement of what the Army is now doing to develop an 
understanding of democracy and the principles of Americanism and to strengthen 
the soldier’s ability to withstand brainwashing techniques. He pointed out that 
all media available to troop information officers throughout the world are used 
to support Code of Conduct training. This includes mandatory presentations 
on such subjects as Liberty, Our Country, and Why We Serve with supporting 
motivating-type films and publications. A list of representative troop informa- 
tion pamphlets which support the Code of Conduct follows: 


DA Pamphlet 20-135: The Soldier in Combat, April 1951 

DA Pamphlet 20-137: The Fighting Heart, August 1951 

DA Pamphlet 20-140: Your Team, Your Leaders, and You, January 1952 
DA Pamphlet 20-141: Serving Our Country Overseas, January 1952 
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DA Pamphlet 20-149: Let’s Go, October 1952 

DA Pamphlet 20-163: Why Ti aining Is Tough, September 1953 

DA Pamphlet 2U-165: Discipline, November 1953 

DA Pamphlet 20-167: Adjustment to Military Life, January 1954 

DA Pamphlet 20-76: Individual Training—Our Country, August 1954 

DA Pamphiet 20-78: Our Privileges, Our Responsibilities, and Our Freedoms, 
August 1954 

DA Pamphlet 355-1: Mission and Organization of the Army, January. 1955 

DA Pamphlet 355-2: Why We Serve, March 1955 

DA Pamphlet 21-71: The U. 8S. Fighting Man’s Code, November 1955 

Officers’ Call, volume 3, No. 4: The Company Officer and His Men, 1951 

Officers’ Call, volume 3, No. 9: Taking Care of Your Men, 1951 

Officers’ Call, volume 5, No. 5: Conduct and Character, 1953 

Armed Forces Talk No. 448: The Importance of Honorable Service, 1953 

Armed Forces Talk No. 468: We Hold These Truths, March 1954 

You and Your U.S. A. Series: No. 6: Your Loyalties, September 1954 

You and Your U. 8. A. Series: No. 7: Honesty and Integrity, September 1954 


I would like to read a portion from General Brown’s special statement for I 
feel it will point out to this committee that the Army is presently studying ways 
and means to improve coverage and indoctrination of Army personnel on this 
important subject. 

“The subject matter presented to the troops as part of the troop information 
program is and will continue to be a matter for continuous review. Studies 
are being made by the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, 
of after-action reports, PW interviews, attitudes of men in training, and the 
recommendations of educators, advertising consultants, the clergy, leaders in 
civilian life, and military commanders at all levels. The actions recommended 
by these studies will be used to improve the program in support of the Code 
and to improve the individual soldier in his understanding, his sense of respon- 
sibilities, and his devotion to duty. 

“Our primary effort will continue to be one to convince each soldier of the 
thought that: ‘I will never forget that I am an American fighting man, respon- 
sible for my actions, and dedicated to the principles which made my country 
free. I will trust in my God and in the United States of America’ (Art. VI of 
the Code).” 

In amplification of the foregoing, may I reemphasize that we are teaching 
nothing new. The overall program of troop information, or any specific aspect 
of it, such as motivation in the code of conduct, is a problem that we have 
always had since there has been a United States Army. We have always had 
to answer as completely as possible the “Why?.” The only change at present 
is in the degree of stress and line of approach. As in all aspects of Army train- 
ing we are continuously studying and implementing new methods for improving 
our efforts and better put across the fundamentals of a subject. The evolution 
of the Department of the Army annual troop information guidance letter and 
renewed emphasis on troop information as an adjunct of leadership requiring 
vigorous and continuing command support are examples of this. I am sure that 
you can understand that after establishing a program on the Department of the 
Army level we must rely upon our subordinate commanders, down to and in- 
cluding platoon leaders, to implement the program. We don’t assume that we 
can merely publish materials or produce films, distribute them to the field and 
then sit back complacently thinking that we have solved the problem. Findings 
of recent field visits, inspections and reports reveal that there has been con- 
siderable improvement in support for our program as a result of vigorous 
command effort, particularly at the unit level. 

General Brown has mentioned efforts by Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, Department of Defense (OAKFIE, DD) to continuously review 
subject matter presented to troops to include more effective methods of presenta- 
tion. Specitically that office contracted with a firm of civilian experts in the 
field of communication of ideas to make recommendations for improvement, 
where necessary, in methods and means of training in the code of conduct. This 
civilian organization submitted its report to OAF IK, and the report is presently 
under study by representatives of the Armed Forces. This study is being viewed 
as to how its recommendations can best be incorporated into the training sched- 
ules of each of the services. For the present, it appears that these recommenda- 
tions can be utilized within the Army to 4 degree taking into account time avail- 
able for instruction, adaption ot materials to Army thinking, and methods of 
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distribution. I use this as an example to point out the fact that the Army 
acknowledges that it is not the ultimate expert in this field. 

As you well know, any measurement of the degree of acceptance of ideas by 
individual soldiers would result at best in an intangible. It is not the same 
as measuring success in rifle marksmanship by recording a score on the range. 
However, we do have some idea of our success in this field. In April 1955 
Research Division of Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, De- 
partment of Defense, published the results of a study on How Soldiers React to 
the Troop Information Program. I should like to quote from the conclusion 
to that study which stated, “* * * that reactions, of both unit officers and en- 
listed men, to the application of troop information in the field were generally 
favorable. The indication is that there are appreciable gains in knowledge, 
on the types of subjects covered in the troop information program, as the enlisted 
man progresses through his Army service.” 

The civilian organization which conducted the study for OAFIE, DD during 
the fall of last year, already mentioned, reported in answer to the question, 
“What is your net overall opinion of the value of information-type training? 
Unit commander? Instructor? Men? The answer was, “Officers, instructors, 
and men generally feel that the information program is worthwhile. This 
interest in the program grows with the rank. Selection of qualified instructors, 
the method of presentation, the type of subject, and the command interest all 
affect the value of the program. Staff command and staff support is needed as 
well as interesting presentations to keep up sustained interest.” 

More recently the Adjutant General of the Army conducted a survey of the 
Army’s 6 months’ trainees. Of the 544 men surveyed 75 percent liked each 
subject taught in training and 90 percent indicated each subject was presented 
effectively. In this connection, of 10 subjects taught in basic training, trainees 
liked troop information third behind individual weapons training and first aid. 
Ninety-three percent answered “No” when asked if they thought troop informa- 
tion could have been presented in a more effective manner. 

Taking into account that any survey conducted while the men are in service 
is bound to be influenced by a reaction of “I must give them the answer they 
want,” I think that the following extract from an unsolicited letter received by 
the chief of my Troop Information and Education Division is worthy of note: 

“It was my privilege to serve 4 years in the United States Army, from which 
I was separated several months ago. I would like to take this opportunity, now 
that I am a civilian, to compliment you on the T. I. & E. program. It is certainly 
a fine thing and a good way to keep our troops informed as to current events 
and current dangers to our way of life. As a result our armies are now well 
informed about the threats to our democracy.” 


ACCEPTANCE OF PROGRAM BY TROOPS 


Mr. Fioov. Well, I, of course, am concerned with the results of this 
pragram. I am tremendously interested in this. 

That is quite a script you have there. 

General Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. If the rest of your scripts are as elaborate and as effec- 
tive as that, you ought to put on a good show. 

Do the officers in line units down to battalion and company units 
think this is a good operation? Do the NCO’s think that you are 
getting in the way of their training of soldiers? To what extent do 
the line officers and the line people responsibility for these men carry 
this thing through? Is it something that they put up with like tapioca 
pudding or what about it? Do they advise it ¢ 

General Mexoy. I think that there is a much greater level of accep- 
tance of this program than there has been in the past. In saying 
that, I am speaking of it as having been recently a troop commander, 
where I was on the receiving end of the things that I am talking 
about here. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is what I am concerned about. There is no doubt 
from the statement that you have prepared that that is elaborate, well 
thought out, and well analyzed. 

On the basis of the prospectus, I would almost expect to see them 
running around in baccalaureate caps and gowns, ready for Phi Beta 
Kappa keys. Of course, that is not so. It is there, but are you get- 
ting any place with its? 

I have always though that in the battalions and in the squad rooms, 
you have not sold what you are trying to do. I am satisfied that when 
you get somebody to listen to it, that you are successful in what is 
being done. I am concerned only with the acceptance of it at the re- 
sponsible and lower echelons with line outfits if they will buy this 
thing. That is very important. 

General Mexoy. Yes, sir; it is vital for the success of it. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1956. 


SrecraL Services ACTIVITIES 





Direct obligations 





















Project or subproject heteel ane 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 








3022 Special services activities. -............-...-..--.....-.- $7, 918, 326 $9, 027, 000 


$8, 371, 000 


WorkKtoap Data Anp Cost Factors 


Average quarterly participation (persons attending), fiscal year 1955 










REG I ii cinkn nhc erations etna mecidtitiie sate Mctaht tee eetse 16, 796, 487 
Cr Te SOI sid rege cennieness ay ersnagse ee BN Nes niain des 938, 478 
OE OG die herp aes weiatintitigiacinlstebebbistcasbabiiananaedce tate atthe 716, 600 
eos tcabtebinnin teinintihdericie a ihinniecwt aM BE iats 6, 387, 986 
IRIE, SUID Ses sah ss saisinnindicn habdidcnetdbbas ct bindadanuih naman ad en aaa aie 1, 805, 972 
Sports: 

I ss castittat Races mim inn mice aA NG ibe AE ROT Dis ets LP 10, 882 
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Mr. Stxes. We will now proceed with project 3022, “Special serv- 
ices activities.” 

Colonel Ricu. This appears on pages 671 and 672 of the justifica- 
tions. 

The estimate here provides funds for an operation at about the same 
level as previous years. Col. L. W. Jackson, Chief of the Special 
Services Division of the Adjutant General’s Office, is the subproject 
witness and has a brief statement that he would like to present to the 
committee. 

Colonel Jackson. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Jackson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as Chief of the Special 
Services Division in the Adjutant General’s Office of the Department 
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of the Army, I would like to present a brief résumé of the mission 
and scope of the Special Services program. 

The Special Services prograin is an off-duty recreation program. 
Basically, its mission is to improve the mental and physical well- 
being of all military personnel. Participation is voluntary. 

The Army’s interest. in manpower is, of cold necessity, devoted to 
the fielding of combat ready troops. Special Services assists in the 
attainment of this goal. Upon entering the services, the soldier is 
encouraged through the intelligent and constructive occupation of his 
off-duty time to accept his military environment as a way of life. 
As he pursues his military career he is given the opportunity to live a 
full and rich existence through a program of activities which will 
stimulate his mental and physical growth and develop those qualities 
which make for better citizens and members of the community, whether 
military or civilian. The physically fit, well-adjusted individual pro- 
vides the Army with the potential for the development of an effective 
fighting unit. The maintenance of the individual as an efficient 
member of that unit is equally as important. The principal activities 
carried on in the Special Services program, geared to the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives, are as follows: 

The Army’s sports program places primary emphasis on intramural 
type competitions. The formation of small unit teams is encouraged 
in order to insure that each soldier is given the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in a sport of his own choosing regardless of his level of skill. 

The Army library program provides library service through the 
mediums of post libraries and supplemental facilities catering to the 
educational, informational, recreational and reference requirements 
of all military personnel including those in hospitals and in the field. 

The Army service club program through the use of a service club 
facility provides a homelike club atmosphere where enlisted person- 
nel may bring their families and friends to enjoy a variety of recrea- 
tion activities during their off-duty time. 

The Army crafts program is designed to give the soldier an outlet 
for his inherent desire to build—to construct—to create, or just putter. 

The professional entertainment program is a joint operation es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Defense in July 1951 which coordinates 
and processes in conjunction with USO Camp Shows, Inc., all pro- 
fessional entertainment offered to the armed services, 

Soldier music encourages participation by all. Soldiers are given 
the opportunity to join in vocal and instrumental activities at all 
levels of ability. 

Soldier shows provide a medium for military personnel to partic- 
ipate in the presentation of entertainment for their own enjoyment 
as well as for the entertainment of their fellow soldiers. 

Appropriated funds in the amount of $8,371,000 are requested to 
provide the necessary personnel to administer and operate this pro- 
gram as well as to provide the athletic and recreational supplies and 
equipment to conduct it. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent that you may desire. 

We are concerned, sir, with the welfare, morale, and recreational 
activities of the soldier, and as a consequence we operate quite a num- 
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ber of programs, chief of which are service clubs, the sports program, 
the Army libraries, the crafts shops, the soldier shows, soldier music 
and professional entertainment programs, Those are the major fields 
in which we operate. 

Mr. SrKes. These are programs in which the soldier himself is ex- 
pected to take a special part; is that not so? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. They are all participation type, except the 
professional entertainment program. Every one of the others is in- 
dividual participation. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the principal differences in this year’s pro- 
gram and last year’s program? You are proposing to spend $8,371,000 
in the fiscal year 1957 compared with $9,027,000 in the fiscal year 
1956? What are the differences? 

Colonel Jackson. The projected average number of soldiers in the 
service each year, with essentially the same program, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. The level of activity per soldier will remain at about 
the same plane as a year ago? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes. 


Reuieious Activities 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject Estimate 


Actual, pe Sea) 

fiscal year 

1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


3023 Religious activities $762,000 | {> — $962,000 


WorRK1toaD DATA AND Cost FAcTors 


These funds will be used in support for 1,502 chaplains and for the procure- 
ment of essential ecclesiastical supplies and equipment and for the replacement 
and maintenance of church furniture. 


(a) Normal allowance of $300 per chaplain for 1502 chaplains (ap- 
proximately ) 

This will provide moneys for the purchase of ecclesiastical 
supplies and equipment in connection with various religious 
activities. 

(b) Normal replacement and maintenance of church furniture 
This represents an annual replacement and maintenance of 
church furniture at approximately 2 percent replace factor on 
capital investments. 
(c) Procurement of church furniture 

This is the Chief of Chaplains replacement program, which 
has been established for a 5-year period beginning in fiscal year 
1956 in the amount of $146,800. 

(d) Construction, equipment, and nonstandard supplies and equipment 
ment in overseas areas 
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Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Estimated, fiscal Estimated, fiscal Estimated, fiscal 
year 1955 year 1956 year 1957 


Number Number Number 
of Chap- | Amount | of Chap- | Amount | of Chap- | Amount 
lains ains lains 


Air Force ‘ } 18 $5, 400 18 
Navy 


EXPLANATION 


The reflected increase in fiscal year 1956 as compared with fiscal year 1955 
is due to the abnormal amount of reimbursements received during fiscal year 
1955. This reimbursement was from Air Force and represents the entire reim- 
bursable cost of chaplains’ activities during the Korean campaign and does 
not reflect the fiscal year 1955 portion of costs. 

The increased requirement, caused by the lack of normal replacement during 
past years, is to continue to provide for the replacement of present church 
furniture throughout the Army. The church furniture program will be in its 
second year in fiscal year 1957 at which time the annual replacement cost 
planned will be $357,500, an increase of $210,700 as compared with fiscal year 
1956. It is estimated that the chief of chaplain’s chruch furniture replacement 
program will continue during 3 subsequent fiscal years at approximately $338,000 
each year, and reach completion during fiscal year 1960. Another increase 
in this year’s requirements is represented by increased use of auxiliary chap- 
lains, worldwide. This increase will enable the chief of chaplains to have 
complete religious coverage on military installations. 

Chaplains to be supported with chapel and chaplain’s supplies and equipment: 


Estimated, fiscal Estimated, fiscal Estimated, fiscal 
year 1955 year 1956 year 1957 


RD 


Number Number Number 
of chap- | Amount | of chap- | Amount | of chap- | Amount 
lains lains 


$425, 500 $412, 800 1, 205 
. Air Force A 36, 900 8 , 400 18 
Navy f 13, 500 13, 560 45 
30, 060 
. Normal replacement and maintenance 
of church furniture. -----.----- 61,115 
. Chief of Chaplains church furni 
PID cee dati i betbuntdecus Plcttibckitnvded ddeticekbadad. 
. U.S. Army Reserve program es ee 
ROK’s. St P oy eee te rip pale 52, 500 
. Construction, equipment, nonstandard 
supplies, and equipment in overseas 


CO A pone 


ee wee | 712, 342 

Less: Reimbursement received..........__|-. .-| —393, 509 
Bulk of reimbursements were re- 
ceived from Air Force during fiscal 
year 1955 and pertaining to chaplains 
activities for Air Force in Korea dur- 
ing entire period of Korean operation. 








318, 833 1, 539 


Mr. Sixes. We will proceed to the next project. 

Colonel Ricu. The next subproject is 3023, “Religious activities.” 

The estimate for this subproject is shown on page 673 of the justi- 
fications. You will nute that this shows a net increase over the fiscal 
year 1956 of $200,000. 
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The increase in this subproject is required for continuation of the 
program for replacement of church furniture in chapels and facilities 
used as chapels worldwide. Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan is present 
and he would like to make a statement. 

General Ryan. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Ryan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to 
again appear before you gentlemen, on behalf of the moneys required 
for the procurement of supplies and equipment needed for the chap- 
lains of the Army, to enable them to conduct their religious activities 
in accordance with the religious activities program of the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the benefit of the military personnel, their 
dependents, and authorized civilians living on or adjacent to military 
installations. 

This budget was computed on the same basis as last year, that is, 
$300 per chaplain, plus normal replacement of church furniture and 
the Chief of Chaplains church furniture program. 

The Chief of Chaplains church furniture program is to replace the 
church furniture in temporary chapels constructed in 1941 and 1942. 
Until March 1954 there had been no program of replacement of the 
slat-type benches, pulpits, altars, or lecterns in this type of chapel. 

This replacement program is now in its second year and is progress- 
ing in accordance with the estimated 5-year replacement plan. It is 
estimated that $357,500 will be required for this purpose during fiscal 
year 1957. 

Therefore, it is requested that the total of $962,000 be made available 
in order that our program and mission can be performed. 


PROCUREMENT OF CHURCH FURNITURE 


Mr. Sixes. When you build a new chapel, do you put in new fur- 
niture ? 

General Ryan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What is your method of procurement with regard to this 
furniture? Isit ona bid or a negotiated basis? 

General Ryan. It is local bid, sir. The Army areas advertise to 
get the local people to supply the bids. 


PARTICIPATION IN CODE OF CONDUCT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. I wonder if you would care to discuss with the committee 
the part the Chaplain Corps plays in the present-day emphasis on the 
code of conduct for the soldier ¢ 

General Ryan. I would be glad to. We are taking every oppor- 
tunity to speak and teach the general public. Our job, of course, is 
primarily to take care of the men in the service. We have had several 
conferences. We lind a large conference of the religious leaders of 
youth of all denominations at the Pentagon here a year ago and we 
told them what we do in the Army, what we thought they should do 
before the young men come into the Army, and what they can do after 
they leave the Army. 

All of our chaplains take every opportunity to speak to groups 
publicly on the morn! liber of the young serviceman. We also use 
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every publication we can to help. For instance, we help the various 
churches get out brochures to give to their young teenagers who are 
prospective draftees. 

Perhaps you remember the magazine called Senior. It is an old 
magazine. Practically all of the high schools of the country get it. 
We had an article in that magazine recently about that subject. 


PROCUREMENT OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Ritzer. General, do you have any difficulty in obtaining enough 
chaplains to meet your requirements / 

General Ryan. Weare short about 25 Catholic chaplains; otherwise, 
weareuptoourstrength. We have no difficulty. We have very close 
liaison with the various church groups and they are very loyal in 
supporting us. They give us their topflight men. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fioop. Well, Padre, the size of this budget certainly must affect 
the self-esteem of the Devil, I would say. It shows that we do not 
fear him very much, does it not? Four hundred and fifty-one thous- 
and dollars in the 1957 budget is actually your working fund ? 

General Ryan. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of a request of $962,000, so we are going to fight 
the forces of evil with $451,000 out of a budget going into a series of 
billions. 

General Ryan. We can get along on this, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You can? 

General Ryan. I think so. If we thought we needed more, we 
would ask for it and would feel that you would give it to us. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you ask for it ? 

General Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PARTICIPATION IN CODE OF CONDUCT PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. Well, obviously, this is one subject I think you know 
much more about than I. Mr. Sikes put his finger on a tender spot 
with me, not in your program but in this entire program of information 
for the troops. Now, a blind spot in our relationship with the troops 
turned up in this appalling Korean thing. We have spent more time 
on this in the last few weeks than we have for some time in the past in 
this committee. We have had different experts in on the brainwash- 
ing business. We spent a lot of hours out of our small budget of 
hours here on this problem. I am sure that nobody is more aware of 
the attitude of the average man in the street toward this brainwashing, 
whatever it is, than you. We have been wondering whether or not 
your brother officers are alert, or aware—and the civil administra- 
tion—of the event, but from what we haye heard and from what is 
going on even I am about to be convinced that they are upset by this 
thing and apparently are making more than a serious gesture to ap- 
proach it, which is good. 

I know that you have a very delicate operation here. It would not 
take much for you to take one step too far and probably defeat your 
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entire purpose. You have a delicate balance to maintain operating 
in this area, but I want to be assured out of our regard for you that 
you are already satisfied within reason—keeping in mind your job 
in the Army—that you are satisfied within reason that you and your 
corps of chaplains are identified with the major operation on all 
fronts and that you can participate to meet an attack and destroy this 
problem of psychological warfare, resistance and brainwashing by 
the enemy, by an affirmative presentation of your part in the program. 
1 know you know what the program is. I know that you know what 
the job is. I know you know better perhaps than most of us what 
should be done and how it should be done and all of that, but with this 
kind of budget, with these few dollars and these few facilities, can 
you sell to the troops what everybody agrees is a primary phase of 
this program ? 

General Ryan. We can. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Mr. Mriier. What has been your experience over the last year with 
respect to church attendance? 

General Ryan. We had almost 18 million last year. That is just 
those on Army installations. That is not counting people who would 
be in civilian communities. That is a higher average than any civil- 
jan community I know of. We are very proud of that figure. 

Mr. Miter. I have heard reports from unofficial sources, there 
seems to be more of a religious consciousness in the Army of today 
than ever before, and that it is a growing thing in the right direction. 
Is that your feeling ? 

General Ryan. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. And it all ties in with the overall educational pro- 
gram, as well as good citizenship ? 

General Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Mriter. And in these days of threats from relatively godless 
sources bi is perhaps a very important element in our whole defense 
picture ¢ 

General Ryan. Definitely. 

Mr. Mixer. You feel that the picture is bright in your field? 

General Ryan. It certainly is. 

Mr. Miter. I am delighted to hear that. 

Mr. Srxes. Chaplain Ryan, we are very glad to have you appear, 
and of course we are intensely interested in seeing that you have the 
tools which you need to do this all-important job. 

General Ryan. Thank you very much. 


EpvcaTion oF DerENDENTS 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject Estimate 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 


3024 Education of dependents 
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EXPLANATION 


It is estimated that $12,292,000 will be required to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for a total of 47,572 eligible Army dependent school-age 
children during fiscal year 1957. This represents an increase of $966,000 in the 
fund requirement and is attributable to a projected increase of 3,933 pupils. 

Mr. Sixes. We will now take up the next subproject, 3024. 

Colonel Ricn. The next project is 3024, “Education of dependents.” 

The estimate for this subproject is shown on pages 676 and 677 of 
the justifications. 

There is an increase of $966,000 over the fiscal year 1956 in the fund 
requirement. This is attributable to a projected growth in enrollment 
of 3,933 pupils, resulting from the effect of the current upward popu- 
lation trend for children in the lower elementary school grades. 

Mr. H. L. Corzett, education officer of the Comptroller Division of 
the Adjutant General’s office, is the subproject witness and he is pre- 
pared to make a brief statement. He will elaborate on the phases of 
this program. 

Mr. Suxes. We will be glad to have the statement, and we would 
like for you to include in the statement a comparative cost per pupil, 
and the reasons for the change in the cost per pupil. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, under the education of de- 
pendents program, a total of $12,292,000 will be required to provide 
adequate American-type educational opportunities for eligible de- 
pendent children of Department of the Army military and civilian 
personnel stationed in foreign countries (exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, and the Virgin Islands). The program 
is limited to pupils in grades 1 through 12, except in the Panama 
Canal Zone where it also includes kindergarten and 2 years of junior 
college. This requirement is based upon an estimated enrollment of 
47,572 Army children and the operation of 122 elementary schools 
and 22 secondary schools. 

This total requirement of $12,292,000 represents an increase of 
$966,000 in the estimated cost of administration of this program over 
that for fiscal year 1956. This estimate is based upon a projected 
increase of 3,933 eligible children. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS PER PUPIL 


Mr. Stxes. You have not yet told us about the comparative costs 
per pupil. 

Mr. Corzetr. On page 677 of the justifications we estimate that the 
comparative cost will be approximately $1 per pupil less than it was 
last year. We have reasons for that. 

One of the principal reasons is that we believe that this load of 
dependent children in overseas areas is about to level off, and that this 
estimate will about strike the average per pupil cost we expect unless 
there are some other factors which we do not foresee at the moment. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Corzerr. I would like to quote some figures on enrollment of 
pupils in the lower grade level. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, more than 77 percent of the enroll- 
ment in the Army-operated schools is in the first 6 grades. These 
percentages were obtained from our latest reports: 

In the first grade, 18 percent, which represents 7,647 children. In 
the second grade, 17 percent, or 6,959. 

Third grade, 16 percent, or 6,414. 

Fourth grade, 12 percent, or 4,793. 

Fifth grade, 7 percent, or 2,871. 

The sixth grade, 7 percent, or 3,069. 

Then they drop down from that to the 12th grade, where the total 
enrollment is only 677 out of a total enrollment of 41,218. 

The point I was making, sir, is that as these children progress and 
become older it is obvious that we are going to have more and more 
pupils in these dependent schools somewhere, whether overseas or in 
our local communities here. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the average cost per pupil per year for the 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Corzetr. We estimate that cost to be $258.39. 

Mr. Srxes. How much of that cost will be covered by appropri- 
ation requests now before this committee ? 

Mr. Corzerr. We are asking for the full cost this year, sir, because 
in that year we will have no deutsche mark support. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the estimated cost per pupil for the fiscal 
year 1956? 

Mr. Corzerr. We estimated at that time the cost would be $250 per 
pupil. 

Mr. Srxrs. You mean the cost to the Government would be $250? 

Mr. Corzerr. That included the deutschemark support, sir. 

Mr. Srxrs. I will need some clarification. You have just stated 
that it is estimated the cost per pupil will be $1 less during this fiscal 
year than last fiscal year. Now, you tell me the cost per pupil is 
estimated at $258 for this year as against $250 for the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Corzerr. That was the amount which we asked from the com- 
mittee. The current estimated cost of the program for the fiscal year 
1956 is $259.54. 

Mr. Srxes. Where does the additional money appear in the budget, 
or was it provided from nonappropriated funds ? 

Mr. Corzerr. It was provided from appropriated and nonappropri- 
ated funds. 

Mr. Stxrs. From what sources ? 

Mr. Corzerr. We have a breakdown of that. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that breakdown for the record ? 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

These additional funds appear within this program to the extent that they do 
not exceed the per pupil limitation placed upon the Department of the Army. 
Any funds required in excess of this limitation have to be supported from non- 
appropriated funds. The sources of nonappropriated funds by specific amounts 
from each source are not immediately available. In general, the sources are: 
Profits from post exchanges; profits from motion-picture funds; contributions 
from officers’ clubs; contributions from parent-teacher associations: proceeds 


from raffles, bake sales, dances, and plays; and, in some instances, by direct 
assessment of fees on parents of school-age children. 
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Mr. Srxes. Now, was it your statement that there will be no avail- 
able funds from the nonappropriated sources for the fiscal year *957 ? 

Mr. Corzerr. No. I said, sir, there will be no funds from deutche- 
mark support for next year. 

Mr. Srxes. I see. Then is it anticipated that there will be funds 
available from nonappropriated sources to supplement the funds that 
are being requested of this committee ? 

Mr. Corzerr. No, sir. We are asking for the full amount of the 
cost which is $258-plus. 

Mr. Srxes. Are the funds from nonappropriated sources still 
available? 

Mr. Corzerr. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Sikes. 

Colonel Ricu. I can answer that question. A budget program 
from nonappropriated funds is set up in each overseas area. It does 
not include the cost of dependents’ schools. Should the appropriated 
moneys not meet the requirements the theater commander might de- 
cide to revise his priorities and use nonappropriated funds. Cur- 
rently he does not intend to do so. 

Mr. Srxes. There is no justification for the United States Govern- 
ment not providing the essential requirements for education of de- 

endents. It should not be necessary for nonappropriated funds to 
Sead to be brought into this picture for any essential activity. 

Now, what do you propose to include in this $258:39 that you could 
not provide with the $250 which is the current level ? 

Mr. Corzerr. We believe there is nothing there we could not pro- 
vide. There is another factor which enters into the picture this year, 
which is the 714 percent pay increase for the teachers which we had 
to consider in preparing our 1957 budget which was not included in 
our budget for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. Then let me be sure that I understand what you are 
saying. 

ais you telling me that the $258.39 will be required for the same 
items heretofore paid for by the $250 in prior years? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes; that is essentially correct. 

Mr. Srxes. And the items that have been paid for with nonappro- 
priated funds are not included in the $258.39 request now before us? 

Mr. Corzett. I believe, sir, we are talking about two different things. 
If I may compare the total cost 

Mr. Srxes. No; we are not talking about different things. There 
may be a difference in interpretation. 

Heretofore, the Congress has given you a stated amount of money 
which it felt was sufficient for the essential functions of education. 
In order for you to have some additional things which are not con- 
sidered necessary or essential, you got money from nonappropriated 
funds. 

What I want to know is whether this request for $258 would pro- 
vide for the essential activities and would not provide for any of the 
items heretofore purchased with nonappropriated funds. 

Colonel Ricn. I would like to answer the question this way, Mr. 
Chairman: Heretofore certain items in our opinion were deemed 
essential. The amount of money appropriated did not cover all those 
items. They were then furnished out of nonappropriated funds. 
The amount requested this year covers all items deemed essential by 
the Department of the Army. 
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Mr. Srxes. Including items heretofore provided by nonappropriated 
funds? 

Colonel Ricxu. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. I think this might help clear things up. 

As I understood it from visiting a number of military establish- 
ments overseas, you have an overall limit which the Department hands 
out as to what can be spent per pupil in a given area ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. There are also in all of those posts and stations unap- 
propriated funds which the commanding officer has a good deal of lee- 
way in applying? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. The use of unappropriated funds, as you refer to them 
here, could be illustrated this way: At a small station the educational 
facilities for the children may require a certain amount of travel to 
the schools, and if in the opinion of the local commander it would 
be desirable to use some unappropriated funds to cover that, he is 
authorized and does use some nonappropriated funds in connection 
with the school program because of the particular local situation. 
That is a matter of discretion with him, but it is considered to be for 
the overall good of command. Would you not always have situations 
like that, no matter what ceilings are placed on the money? 

Colonel Ricu. Mr. Miller, the true requirement sent in by the 
theater commander covers the cost for the low-cost area and the high- 
cost area, and he comes out with an average. Let us say that General 
McAuliffe’s requirement averaged out at $258.39. He would have an 
area which might be $250 and an area which would be $270 in which 
he would give that commander additional money. 

This figure represents our total requirement to do what we think is 
essential, and includes the low-cost areas and the high-cost areas. 

Mr. Mitier. But then, after General McAuliffe has allotted, we 
will say, the $270 figure to a particular area, if the local commander 
thinks that by adding $10 to that it will be of great advantage to 
all concerned, he can still do it, can he not ? 

Colonel Ricn. He could. 

Mr. Mrixer. Is not that one of the places where this nonappropri- 
ated money gets into the picture ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, except generally the nonappropriated money 
gets into it in that the amount that we are given does not meet the 
amount we feel is required. 

Mr. Murr. I gather then that you mean by that you agree with 
the decision that the local commander makes it the hypothetical case 
that I am talking about ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. But that is the way it happens, is it not? 

Colonel Ricn. Yes. 


USE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you provide a listing for the record of the items and 
the activities heretofore paid for out of nonappropriated funds that 
are considered necessary for the educational program ? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Ust or NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Nonappropriated funds are used to support the dependent schools program 
for the same purposes for which appropriated funds are used, namely: 

1. Salaries and travel of teachers, administrative personnel, and clerks. 

2. Purchase of school supplies, such as paper, art supplies, laboratory supplies, 
and the like. 

8. Textbooks, library books and reference materials. 

4. Equipment, such as film strips, moving pictures, slides, projectors, labora- 
tory equipment, and the like. 


EXPENSES OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rizxy. Mr. Corzett, do you carry the full expense of the schools 
that are operated on the bases of the continental United States 

Mr. Corzerr. No, sir. We pay no portion of that cost. That is 
funded through the United States Office of Education through their 
budget. 

Mr. Rutxy. Through Public Laws 874 and 851? 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes. 


SELECTION AND CONDUCT OF TEACHERS 


Mr. Fioop. Are you responsible for the selection and the disciplin- 
ing and the conduct generally of teachers? 

Mr. Corzerr. Do you mean me personally ? 

Mr. Fioop. Your shop in this operation / 

Mr. Corzerr. No, sir. That is left to the individual commander. 
We have in each major area a civilian educator who is at the top of 
our school system, and he in turn is responsible to the Army for what 


goes on in that particular command. 

Colonel Ricu. I believe that you included procurement in there, 
did you not? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, of teachers—civilian teachers. 

Colonel Ric. No, sir, the procurement is the responsibility of the 
Department of the Army, Office of Civilian Personnel. They imitially 
procure them. After they arrive in the command, all of the rest of 
the responsibility rests on the shoulders of the commander—conduct, 

s»aching, and so forth. 

Mr. Froop. I suppose it would be the commander who would be 
responsible for keeping a check upon the teachers and he would try 
to, without spying on them, be aware of what their attitude is toward 
their job, their relationship with the Army, their position as American 
citizens overseas. 

I do not know how you could control, or should control, what they 

say or what they think, or what they do, except as they are teachers 
and ext umples and they must maintain certain standards. 

I have traveled on Army tr: ansports and I have been around to a lot 
of these places at social affairs where a number of these teachers 
appeared in the areas where they are teaching, and on the tr ‘ansports 
going and coming to their stations, and I—and when I say “I,” I mean 
a number of people in our group, not just Members of Congress, but the 
military officers and other personnel—have been disturbed’ by the 
colonial attitude that these people have acquired. They are reluctant 
to return to what they think is the lower standard of living that the 


American “peasant” must put up with and they decry the loss of highly 
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desirable apartments and suites and quarters, and they bemoan that 
they are faced with the loss of personal servants, and they are dis- 
tressed that no longer will they frequent the great centers of recreation 
and interest in continental E urope and North Africa, and is it not a 
shame that they must return to the drudgery of the average American 
primary school pedagogue, and so on, and so on, and so on, and so on. 
“That ain’t good.” It is widespread. 

A certain amount of that will always go on. It is not peculiar to 
schoolteachers, it is also true of the civilians in the Army. Maybe I 
have just been running into school teachers on some of my latest trips. 
However, I have heard and soon a lot of it. They volunteer it. There 
is no sham or pretense of hiding it. Quite a point is made of it. 

I agree that the salaries of the American schoolteachers, all things 
being considered, are a disgrace at most levels. We are not concerned 
about that here. I do feel that while you have some kind of a problem 
with the average civilian employee in the Army on this kind of sub- 
ject—and we ran into it in Germany after the war was over with our 
dependents, especially the wives of the Army oflicers in certain 
grades—but with schoolteachers, unfortunately, they are always on 
the front and under a spotlight because of what they represent. 

Since they very properly profess to represent a great profession, 
and they are to be admired for it, and I admire them for it, | married 
one, nevertheless, they also have this additional burden thereby. They 
are a group apart. They are an example. 

I wonder if it is within your province, or somebody’s province, to 
indicate to the commanding officers who are 1 ‘esponsible for this kind 
of thing that they might take another look at it, or might examine it, 
or try to find if this is as w idespread as I think it is, and if it is, what. 
if anything, can be done about it. 

These people have made some very bad impressions and it is talked 
about quite a good deal. Are you aware of anything quite like that? 

Colonel Ricu. I can assure you, Mr. Flood, every commander over- 
seas feels that responsibility, and deeply. Not only that, he considers 
it to be a sizable problem. He in turn transmits his feelings to his 
subordinate commanders. That answers your initial direct question. 

Your second question was, fs there : anything that can be done about 
the general philosophy. I can only say it is a disease that all indi- 
viduals are subjected to by going overseas, and probably the degree 
of taking of the disease is more obvious in that particular group be- 

‘ause of their position. : 

Mr. Fioop. We have had a tendency to beat the Secretary of State 
over the head about our poor relations with foreign nations. Noth- 
ing has contributed to that more than this w allow! ing in the newness 
of being the conqueror. The stories of American tourists are classic. 
That is a separate breed. I am speaking of our own people in the 
military and the civilian service of their Government overseas and 
what they have done to destroy what the soldier fought for. There 
is a strong undercurrent worldwide, every place we have been, that 
the British, the French, the Belgians, and everyone else have been 
criticized by us for generations in plays, pictures, books, and movies. 
We went whole hog i in this thing. I thought that it would die out 
after those early days but it did not. It is all over the lot. I guess 
that is one of the, evils of the business. 


75295—56 62 
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Colonel Ricu. Yes. I do not wish to be flip, but we—that is, the 
Department of the Army—are against sin, and we are constantly 
working to reduce it. 

Mr. Froop. It is sort of hike tr ying to reduce your waistline. 

Colonel Ric. I would like to assure you, sir, that every commander 
is aware of that problem, not just in the schoolteacher area, but in all 
of the civilian personnel who go overseas who are in a status where 
they do not have the same disciplinary control over them that they 
have over military personnel. 

Mr. FLoop. We are paying the piper for those hordes of civilians and 
dependents that have been running all over the world. It is very 
serious. 

REIMBURSEMENT IN SERVICE-OPERATED SCHOOLS 


Mr. Miter. As I understand it, these schools overseas are operated 
by one of the three services depending upon which one is assigned 
the area involved ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Now, where the Navy or the Air Force has the respon- 
sibility for the schooling of dependent children, do you reimburse 
them on a pupil basis? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes. I would like for you to turn to page 677 of 
the justifications, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Does the table set forth that percentage ? 

Colonel Ricu. The table sets forth what we expect to be reimbursed 
by the Navy and the Air Force and thereby come up with our total 
budget. 

Mr. Mitre. The funds that you are asking for here include the 
sums that the Army pays either to the Navy or to the Air Force on 
the same basis ? 

Colonel Ricu. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Is this request for funds based on the same set of fig- 
ures? In other words, do you make the same request for the per capita 
allowance that is made by the Air Force and the Navy, or do you make 
a separate calculation ? 

Colonel Ricu. We make that request based on what they tell us it 
is going to cost them to operate their schools. 

Mr. Mutter. Do they tell you that their per capita cost is the same, 
servicewide, as yours, or is it higher or lower ? 

Colonel Ricu. No, sir. They have a cost for a particular area. In 
one area it might be higher and in another one lower. 

Mr. Miter. I know, but when they come before this committee, 
of which this panel is a part, they come for a certain figure for this 
program. Do not they calculate it on the same basis as “you—reduce 
it to a per capita allowance? 

Colonel Ricu. For the total amount; yes. 

Mr. Mutter. That is what I mean. Is that the same total amount 
that you use, the same factor of calculating the total amount? Is 
there any joint calculation on this thing ¢ 

Colonel Ricu. No, sir. Their figures will be different from ours. 

Mr. Mititer. Why ? 

Colonel Ricu. Let us take as an example the Air Force. They 
have a large number of troops in North Africa. In that area it will 
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cost more to operate the schools for lack of facilities. So when you 
add that into their total worldwide requirement, their average will 
be higher than ours, so when we go to the other services and say, “We 
are going to have so many students in our schools in these particular 
areas, how much is it going to cost you to run the schools in that area 
next year?” they have a specific figure for each of the areas and we 
then multiply that number by the number of students we estimate to 
be in that area. Then we average it out, and on page 677 you will 
see that the 1956 average for the Air Force will be $272 per pupil 
for 2,000 pupils. 

Mr. Mitxer. That will be the average but you will pay the Air 
Force for Army dependents attending Air Force schools ? 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct. 

Mr. Miiurr. The table also reflects the average cost that the Air 
Force will pay you for pupils in Army schools ? 

Mr. Corzetr. They would pay us the average which we have here, 
Mr. Miller, for our Army-operated schools which happens to be less 
than their figure. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you please prepare for the record the per pupil 
average of receipts that you get from the Navy and the Air Force on 
the one hand, and the per pupil cost that you pay the Navy and the 
Air Force for the converse of the proposition? It would be desirable 
to have it for the present fiscal year and also an estimate to show 
whether it is going up or down. 

Mr. Corzerr. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


TUITION REIMBURSEMENTS IN SERVICE-OPERATED SCHOOLS 
The following table shows the average per pupil amount received by Depart- 


ment of the Army for tuition for Navy and Air Force dependents attending Army- 
operated schools: 


Army operated : 


ee A tn a A 
I ee 255. 66 
Er cecieeeneienseanemeabinareminenmen tucibueshiananie 254. 43 
? Actual. 
2 Estimated. 


The following table shows the average per pupil cost to the Department of the 
Army for Army dependents in other service-operated schools : 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 














1955 ! 1956 2 1957 2 
Navy operated nat Rea ; OUR a On: | $242.56 | $338, 23 $335.29 
Sip WesmenOhs....hs5csieirass 425-4 le dap Hratenevss 260. 92 272. 74 272. 61 











1 Actual. 
3 Estimated. 





Mr. Mituer. I can fully understand that assignments would have 
something to do with it, but it does not seem to me there should be too 
great a difference, and I am curious to see whether or not the Army is 
running ahead or behind on this interchange of services. 

Mr. Corzert. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. The committee will return at 1 o’clock. 
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PERSONNEL PROCESSING 





Direct o! ligations 





| 
Project or subproject Pr aka Estimate 
fiscal year | #&| a 
1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ap 1956 1957 
3031 Armed Forces examining and induction stations--__- $1, 537, 344 $1, 576, 000 mg $1, 934, 000 
3032 Recruiting---- ie ae Ciclawidictetna ee 3, 62! 





3, 924, 000 3, 682, 001 
| 


Workload data and cost factors—Recruiting 






Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1957 


















U.S. Army enlistments E 143, 806 126, 000 | 126, 000 
U.S. Air Force enlistments 181, 947 162, 000 | 162, 000 
r ota al cost ‘ $3, 625, 636 $3, 924, 000 | $3, 682, 000 
L. Army recruiting noice) Sa eee $2, 045, 000 | $1, 843, 000 


' Funds, other than for civilian’ personnel, provide for 
travel of applicants, travel of recruiting personnel, stor- 
age of vehicles and minor costs of operating stations. 







oe rtising baat $946, 896 $1, 137, 000 $1, 137, 000 
Uv. Army and U. Air Force joint processing units $766, 381 $742, 000 702, 000 
Funds, other ‘ths in for civilian personnel, provide for | 


overnight lodging of apoltauate of the Army and the Air 
Force, and minor costs of operating stations. 










Direct obligations 








Project or subproject Actual, \ ee hore 
fiscal year 
1955 | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1057 














3033 Recruiting publicity center-..........---- Sitadinieiseia a x $1,131,911 | $1,100,000 | $1, 376, 900 
3034 Personnel centers. __-- 7 Pee erate 2, 410, 691 2, 849, 000 | 2, 394, 000 


Workload data and cost factors—Personnel centers 


} 
Fiscal vear Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1955 1956 1957 







Personnel actions aad ; 1, 658, 826 1, 045, 000 1, 059, 000 

Military and civi lian employees (aver: we)... : 7, 404 4, 428 4, 375 

Personnel action processed per Man-year___- 224 236 | 242 
} 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Rich, who is your next witness? 

Colonel Ricu. The next project is 3030, “Personnel processing of 
the Army,” which includes Armed Forces ex mining and induction 
stations, recruiting, and Re@uiting Publicity Center. 

I would like to refer the committee to page 661, where the require- 
ments for this project are shown. Although this project shows a net 
decrease of $63,000, it includes new requirements in subproject 3031, 
“Armed Forces examining and induction stations,” due to implementa- 
tion of the Reserve Forces Act; and in subproject 3033, “Recruiting 
Publicity Center,” in which the increase is attributable to the addi- 
tional cost of procurement of printing and reproduction material from 
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other Government sources or from commercial printers, which was 
previously produced within the Army printing plant, due to the clos- 
ing of the Army field printing plant at the Recruiting Publicity Center 
effective June 30, 1956. The dollar requirement reflects the estimated 
cost of material to be procured and represents the net increase in the 
cost of procurement as compared with the costs of production previ- 
ously supported from this project. 

Under this project 3030 we have three subprojects, 3031, 3032, and 
3033, which are closely related. With your permission, I would like 
to go into these three subprojects as a group. 

Mr. Srees. I believe that would be a desirable procedure. 

Colonel Ricn. The requirements for these subprojects may be found 
on pages 678-683. 

The witness for these subprojects is Col. C. J. Barry, who has a brief 
statement. 

Mr. Srxrs. You may proceed with your statement, Colonel Barry. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Barry. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: 
This statement involves Armed Forces examining and induction 
stations, recruiting, and the Recruiting Publicity Center. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


The Department of the Army as executive agent for the Department. 
of Defense is responsible for operating Armed Forces ex: umining sta- 
tions. These stations administer uniform physical and mental exam- 
inations to all volunteers of the Armed Forces (Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Air Force) and to Selective Service registrants. The staffing of 
the stations by all services is on a proportion: ite basis. Cost of opera- 
tion, except pay and allowances of personnel contributed by the other 
services, is borne by the Department of the Army. 

The Army is the only service planning on induction for fiscal year 
1957. The Army and Navy were the only services which inducted 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Armed Forces examining stations and induction stations are gen- 
erally located in the same building but operate separately. 

The estimated fund requirement for Armed Forces examining and 
induction stations for fiscal year 1957 is $1,934,000. This is an in- 
crease of $358,000 over fiscal year 1956. The dollar increase in fiscal 
year 1957 is for implementation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
and for an increased number of planned inductions. 


RECRUITING 


The Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1948 requires 
the Secretary of the Army to conduct an intensified volunteer enlist- 
ment campaign. This is accomplished by the United States Army 
Recruiting Service and an advertising program. Although the 
planned strength of the Army encompasses both Selective Service and 
volunteer personnel, it is economical for the Army to recruit the maxi- 
mum number of volunteers. 

The advertising campaign is concentrated in target media to better 
assist recruiting personnel i in their procurement efforts. 
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By direction of the Secretary of Defense, the Department of the 
Army is responsible for processing of applicants for enlistment in the 
Army and the Air Force, conducted jointly at United States Army 
and United States Air Force recruiting processing units, and for oper- 
ating facilities used jointly by the United States Army Recruiting 
Service and the United States Air Force recruiting force. 

The funding requirement for fiscal year 1957 for recruiting is 
$3,682,000 as compared with the estimated expenditures in fiscal year 
1956 of $3,924,000. The net decrease of $242,000 is occasioned by the 
continual study during fiscal year 1956 to improve the operation and 
the effectiveness of the recruiting force. 


RECRUITING PUBLICITY CENTER 


The Reeruiting Publicity Center, located at Governors Island, 
N. Y., serves as a procurement, creative and printing agency for the 
United States Army and United States Air Force Recruiting Services. 
The printing function of Recruiting Publicity Center is planned for 
discontinuance on June 30, 1956. This Department of Defense deci- 
sion was presented and hearings held by the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, on January 
11, 1956, reference section 638, DOD Appropriations Act of 1956. 

The printing function will be performed by the Government Print- 
ing Office or commercial firms. 

Cost of operation of Recruiting Publicity Center, except pay and 
allowances of military personnel contributed by the United States 
Air Force, is borne by the Department of the Army. 

To provide the necessary support for the recruiting programs for 
the Army and the Air Force in fiscal year 1956, $1,100,000 was re- 
quired. The projected requirement for fiscal year 1957 is $1,876,000. 
The increase of $276,000 is primarily due to increased printing costs, 
— the Recruiting Publicity Center printing was done by soldier 
abor. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Rich, does that complete the presentation of 
this series of projects? 

Colonel Ricu. On subprojects 3031, 3032, and 3033, yes. 


PERSONNEL CENTERS 


Mr. Stxes. What about 3034, personnel centers ? 
Should we not consider it at the same time? 
Colonel Ricu. We would like to present it separately, but we may 
include it if you wish. 
Mr. Stxes. Very well. 


Colonel Ricu. The remaining subproject is 3034, personnel centers. 
These funds are to provide for the administrative and technical proc- 
essing of personnel in the continental United States, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii, pertaining to reception into the Army, movement to and 
from overseas commands, and the release of personnel from active 


uty. 

Col. Carl S. Brandner is here and has a brief statement which he 
is prepared to give concerning this subproject. 
Mr. Sixes. Please proceed, Colonel Brandner. 
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Colonel Branpner. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as Chief of the 
Personnel Management Branch of The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Department of the Army, I would like to briefly describe the mission 
and operation of the personnel centers. 

The purpose of the personnel center is to provide administrative 
and technical processing necessary for entry into the Army, move- 
ment to and from overseas commands and the release of personnel 
from active duty. There are nine personnel centers now in operation 
in the continental United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. It is 
planned to continue the oper ation of these nine centers during fiscal 
year 1957. 

The center is composed of an administrative headquarters, which 
provides all service-type functions to include housing; messing, pay 
of personnel; medical examination; transportation of personnel and 
issuance of clothing, with two or more processing stations or sub- 
units which ace omplishes the processing o reception, oversea replace- 
ments, oversea returnee-reassignments and release from active duty. 

In having one administrative headquarters cross-servicing the in- 
divdual stations, on service-type functions, we are able to provide for 
a reduced staff and a more effective utilization of operating personnel. 
This type of organizational structure also provides greater latitude in 
the use and transferability of subunit operating personnel engaged in 
the actual processing. In view of the uneven and fluctuating work- 
load flowing into and out of the personnel center, we are able to shift 
these persons to areas where they are most needed. 

Appropriated funds in the amount of $2,394,000 are requested to 
provide for the continued operation of this activity. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, gentlemen. 

I have some questions that I would like to ask on the projects 
before us. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


On subproject 3031, “Armed Forces examining and induction sta- 
tions,” you stated in the justifications that the dollar increase in fiscal 
year 1957 is due to implementation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
and an increase in the number of planned inductions. 

What are the anticipated numbers you expect to receive through the 
Reserve program ? 

Why is it expected that there will be an increase in the number of 
inductions when the reenlistment rates are increasing and the strength 
of the Army is not increasing ? 

I would like to have a full statement showing how you have arrived 
at the amount requested. You may supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The following are the expected fiscal year 1956 and planned fiscal year 1957 
processing loads for the Armed Forces examining stations: 











Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 
examinations examinations 














Army 









gi ee dae te i Se Sawn ddheaweck tbaaeteele-ccaboce 574, 000 859, 000 
Selective Service._...-------------- ss slit ha Gaeta bare 4ousinkdediee wis (328, 000) (477, 000) 
Volunteers _ - cnn ite tates cee ae ae aon nea sd | (246, 000) (246, 000) 
Reservists ign ta heeaama. setobdie tes (‘) (136, 000) 

Air Force-Navy-M: irine C orps . BIE es eS 470, 000 434, 000 

— ee | — —_——_—__ —_— 
Total_.. cei cesta cin kei a a la a, aa ae ae 1,044, 000 | 1, 293, 000 
















1 Some reservists are being processed during fiscal year 1956, but the number prior to Jan. 1, 1956, was so 
small that the cost is not reflected in the fiscal year 1956 estimate on p. 678. 








It is anticipated that 70,000 of the enlistees under Reserve Forces Act, 1955, 
will be processed through Armed Forces examining stations. Additional funds 
are requested for lodging and travel only, the balance of the operating costs will 
be absorbed by the examining station. 

During fiscal year 1956 the strength of the Army will drop 74,000; therefore 
that number of personnel separated do not have to be replaced. In fiscal year 
1957 the strength of the Army is programed to remain the same; therefore, all 
losses must be replaced. The Army will recruit the maximum number of vol- 
unteers. The number we expect to obtain is 126,000 for each year, fiscal year 
1956 and 1957. Reenlistments are expected to continue at the current high rate. 
Cr mseque ently there will be a requirement for 57,000 more inductions in fiscal year 
1957 than in fiscal year 1956 in order to maintain the Army strength. 












RECRUITING 












Mr. Sues. On subproject 3032, “Recruiting,” why is there a decrease 
in the request for recruiting? Previously it was expected there would 
be an increased number of inductees. Is this an indication of a 
change in policy to depend on inductions rather than an attempt to 
get recruits? It has been testified many times that recruits and reen- 
listments are more valuable to the services in that you are getting 
people who are more likely to be career people. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


It is estimated that 126,000 volunteers will be obtained by the recruiting 
service in both fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. No reduction in recruiting 
effort is contemplated, but this is the estimate of the numbers that will be pro- 
cured. Every effort will be made to exceed this estimate. While $242,000 less is 
being requested for fiscal year 1957, $225,000 of this represents pay of civilian 
employees who are involved entirely in administrative work. Civilian positions 
will drop from 350 on July 1, 1955, to 245 on June 30, 1956. Fiscal year 1957 
employment will be continued at substantially the same level as reached on 
June 30, 1956. The additional $17,000 reduction will be achieved through minor 
economies in operation. 

There has been no change in policy that the Army wants and needs the maxi- 
mum number of qualified volunteers that can be obtained. Not only does the 
volunteer represent a saving to the Government through an additional year of 
service but the reenlistment rate following the first term of service is over 10 
times greater for the volunteer than for the inductee. 
















RECRUITING PUBLICITY CENTER 





Mr. Sixes. On subproject 3033, “Recruiting Publicity Center,” the 
increase in this item is a reflection of the increased procurement cost 
of printing and reproduction material due to the closing of the Army 
field printing plant. I want a comparison of the cost of procurement 
as compared to the cost of production which you previously received 
for this project. 
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It is my belief that the closing of the Army field printing plant, 
while it reduced the number of people i in uniform and helped the Army 
to achieve the reduetion figures that were required of it, that it has 

very probably been bad economy as far as the Nation is concerned. 

Certainly it appears to me that we have a higher cost in this budget 
as a result of the closing of the Army field printing plant and the 
srocurement of this material commercially. 

(The information requested i is as follows :) 


Comparative cost of procurement of printed material as compared with the 
cost of production previously supported from this project (3033) : 


| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 


| 


| 
$624, 000 | $900, 000 


Total printing produced or procured by Recruiting Publicity Center 
Printing procured commercially during fisca! year 1956 which will continue 
to be procured commercially during fiscal year 1957 354, 000 354, 000 
Printing*previously produced at Recruiting Publicity Center which will be 
procured from the Government Printing Office or from commercial sources 270, 000 546, 000 


Comparison of printing production and procurement costs during fiscal year 
1956 with the estimated cost of procurement from Government Printing Office or 
commercial sources during fiscal year 1957 : 


Printing procured commercially during fiscal year 1956 which will continue 
to be procured commercially during fiscal year 1957 $354, 000 
Cost of production previously paid from project 3033 270, 000 
Costs of production of material produced at Recruiting Publicity Center 
which are not reflected in project 3033 
Pay and allowances of 66 military personnel of the Army and the Air 
Force (66, at estimated minimum average cost of $4,000 $264. 000 
Installation support costs directly identified for rent and utilities 1 24, 000 
Estimated cost of printing previously produced at Recruiting Publicity 
Center which will be procured from the Government Printing Offie 
or from commercial sources ik Daten ces hes 546, 000 


Total : : ioe : : Lo me oti fi = 1912, 000 $900, 000 


n addition to the amounts shown other installation support costs are being incurred during fiscal year 
1956 by Fort Jay, N. Y. 


Mr. Sixers. Any questions? 
RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitier. The recruiting program is the first topic I want to dis- 
cuss. As I remember, a couple + years ago the joint recruiting with the 
Air Force was discontinued and last year separate programs were be- 

ing carried on. Is that correct? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And this year you continue to carry on separate pro- 
grams with the Army furnishing certain facilities but not the actual 
recruiting effort. How is th: aut working out as of this year? 

Colonel Barry. I believe it is working very well. 

Mr. Miter. The apprehension that some of the people in the Army 
had 2 years ago apparently did not develop last year and it has not 
developed yet ? 

Colonel Barry. To some extent it has. I believe the combined re- 
cruiting programs are more expensive than the consolidated program 
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was before as far as military personnel are concerned. On the other 
hand, they have gotten more recruits than were expected. 

Mr. Mitter. So while the program has perhaps been more costly, 
the pro rata cost has gone down, at least insofar as you can judge 
from statistics ? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And as I understand it the recruiting program, as far 
as the Army and the services as a whole are concerned, is perhaps a 
little better than we had dared to hope; is that correct? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 


CLOSING OF ARMY FIELD PRINTING PLANT 


Mr. Miter. The closing down of the Army Field Printing Plant at 
the Recruiting Publicity Center and turning the recruiting literature, 
posters, and so on over to either the Government Printing Office or 
private contract has not yet gone into effect, has it? It goes into effect 
at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. And you are phasing that out at the present time in 
order to carry out the program approved by this committee? 

Colonel Barry. Yes. 

Mr. Miuier. What do you anticipate the cost effect will be? 

Colonel Barry. There is a $276,000 increase in that project, sir. 

Mr. Miter. To offset that, what personnel will be released to other 
duties and might be considered a saving ? 

Colonel Barry. There is a reduction of about 33 Army military 
personnel and an equal number of Air Force military personnel and 
about 4 civilians. 

Mr. Miter. That would be about 70? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. And they are salaried. The pay and allowances can 
be offset against the increase ? 

Colonel Barry. If you used a $4,000 figure—— 

Mr. Mitier. Which is low. 

Colonel Barry. And multiplied that by 70, it would balance. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not a fact there is actually a saving inasmuch as 
you can either release those people from active duty, which you do 
not do, or you can put them in other military functions which in 
turn makes it unnecessary to draft or recruit that many more people? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. So looking at it from a national point of view, you are 
saving money by this operation ? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LETDOWN IN RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. To what do you attribute the letdown in the recruit- 
ment program ? 
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Colonel Barry. It is hard to pick on any individual item. It is 
the general economic condition of the country, and the lowering to 
some extent of selective-service calls. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think the implementation of the Reserve pro- 
gram had any effect on it? 

Colonel Barry. We expect it to have some but it has been in effect 
for such a short period, and most of the boys that are still in school 
would not have been enlisted at this time anyway, so we will not feel 
the effect of it until June or July. 


ENLISTMENTS IN RESERVE PROGRAM INCREASING 


Mr. Ritey. In connection with that, I notice in the paper this morn- 
ing that the Secretary of the Army had even a better report on the 
enlistments in the Reserve program than he issued a short while ago. 
It seems to be gaining momentum. 

Colonel Barry. Yes. It is building up all the time. Any program 
of that kind takes a long time before the public gets general knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. Ritey. As I recall the figures this morning, there are some- 
what better than 22,000 in the program now. 

Colonel Ricu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe a few days ago it was between 19,000 and 
20,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. On the record. That is very encouraging and I hope it 
will continue to pick up both in the Regular enlistments and in the 
Reserves, 

REDUCTION IN BUDGET FOR RECRUITING 


I notice you are asking for $242,000 less for your recruiting pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1957 than you had for fiscal year 1956. If you 
did not have as many to join or volunteer in 1956 as you had in 1955, 
that looks like you are not putting as much emphasis on it as you 
did before. How are you going to make up for that difference in 
the request and still get the results you ought to have? 

Colonel Barry. The estimated goals are the same for the 2 years, 
126,000 each year. The reduction has been due to modifications in 
admistrative procedures where you can save money in office help, 
preparing records, and so on, and not in the actual canvassing itself. 
There have been some minor cutbacks where a canvasser would not 
get sufficient recruits to justify keeping him at a place, but the major 
portion of the reduction is in more efficient administration in the 
administrative headquarters supervising the canvassing rather than 
in the canvassers themselves. 

Mr. Ritey. You still feel you are putting as much or more effort 
into the mission as you were before? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritzy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. I notice there is some 
increase in the funds requested under the heading of “Armed Forces 
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examining and induction stations.” Can you explain for the record 
the reason for that, please? 

Colonel Barry. The increase is due to un increase in planned induc- 
tions from 96,000 in 1956 to 153,000 in 1957, 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat that again, please? 

Colonel Barry. There is an increase in planned inductions for the 
Army from 96,000 in 1956 to 153,000 in 1957, which is an increase 
of 57,000 in inductions. 

There is also an increase of 70,000 examinations to be processed 
of individuals enlisted under the Reserve Forces Act, which did not 
appear in the 1956 figures. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total, then, of the anticipated extra 
workload ? 

Colonel Barry. The total on examinations increased from an exami- 
nation figure in 1956 of 1,044,000 to 1,293,000. There are more exami- 
nations than there are inductions because there are a certain number 
of rejections, and the workload is based on the number of people 
examined. 

Mr. Forp. The increase in dollars is from $1,576,000 for fiscal year 
1956 to $1,934,000 for fiscal year 1957, an increase of approximately 
$400,000. 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not a disproportionate increase in the funds 
comp: red to the increase in your workload ? 

Colonel Barry. Your workload is increasing 37 percent, almost 40 
percent. Your dollar increase is about 20 percent. The more people 
you have the more economical it is to handle them in a processing line. 
One of the major items is transportation, lodging, and so on, based 
on per man cost. You pay $1.50 for every man. But on other items 
the same doctor can examine three extra men and it does not cost 
any more. 

Mr. Forp. Ts your rate of rejection going to be any different in 
fiscal 1957 compared to 1956? 

Colonel Barry. We have no reason to guess that it would be, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have net changed your criteria ? 

Colonel Barry. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mirxier. I would like to ask just one more question, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Srxes. Yes, Mr. Miller. 
RECRUITING FOR RESERVE 


Mr. Mitzer. To what extent do your recruiting stations participate 
in the Reserve recruiting? Do you do that on the same basis that you 
do the Regular recruiting ? 

Colonel Barry. No, sir; not exactly on the same basis, sir. The re- 
cruiter has a job of his own in recruiting for the Regular Army. He 
will contact a man for Regular Army enlistment, and if he is unable 
to sell him on a Regular Army enlistment, then he will start to see if 
he can get the man to enlist in the Reserve. 

Mr. Mituer. He tries to sell the Regular enlistment first? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mituer. That is his primary mission ¢ 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. But failing in that, he discusses the advantages of the 
other program with the m: an 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. When a young goes in for the initial 6 months, when 
he signs for enlistment in a Reserve unit, or the program, does he walk 
into the same recruiting office to sign up as the man does who is going 
to enlist in the Regular ‘Army? ¢ 

Colonel Barry. He would norm: lly not be signed up there, but at 
me Reserve unit. He can walk into a regular recruiting station, and 
they will tell him where it is, or send him to the Reserve recruiting 
station. 

Mr. Miter. Now, when he signs up in the Reserve unit, from there 
on where is he processed ¢ 

Colonel Barry. There are two methods by which that is done. He 
may either be processed by the Reserve unit, or he may sign in at this 
Armed Forces examining intaking stations. Which method they used 
is dependent on the relative cost basis involved. If the area is 500 miles 
distant from an Armed Forces examining station, it is normally 
cheaper to process the man in the town at which he applies for en- 
listment. 

Mr. Mittrr. If there is Reserve personnel there capable of doing it, 
you process him where it is more economical ? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. If it is in a large center where there is a Reserve 
facility, or a Regular Army fac ility, he could be processed at either 
one, but norm: ally he would probably go to the unit if they are set up 
to do it # 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. Of course, the Armed Forces examining 
station is set up to do processing 6 days a week. 

Mr. Mirurr. This extra load that you refer to is the proportion of 
those Reserve recruits which is processed through the Regular Estab- 
lishment rather than through the other? 

Colonel Barry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirrer. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. We are now ready for the 
3040 series, Colonel Rich. 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed ? 
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DiscrpLinaRy MEASURES 








| Direct obligations 





ceili ‘ Estimate 
Project or subproject Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiseal year | Fiscal yeur 
1956 1957 
3041 Courts, commissions, and boards. ..-.-...............---- | $390, 048 | $686, 000 | $686, 000 








Workload data and cost factors 


























| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1955 1956 1957 

Meier Ok ey itd eed NS $390, 048 | $686, 000 $686, 000 
Travel of law members, counsel, civilian and military wit- 

Ros Deter Ae er eee ee tenheecote (92, 541) (391, 000) (391, 000) 
Civilian witness fees. <widheebash skiicieesd (55, 000) (55, 000) (55, 009) 
Reporting and stenographic MNNicovaseaenaendltes cass (242, 507) | (240, 000) (240, 000) 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject hebuah | Estimate 
fiscal year | 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
SOES'. TAS DUATY TROTTAID 66. oe ens cenweusensescetainwanye | s00,00 $4, 842, 340 | 6,013,000 $6, 043, 000 $5, 712, 000 








Workload data and cost factors 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1955 1956 1957 
Average number of prisoners. ...........--.--.-.---.----.---- 6, 447 7, 060 6, 800 
Average number of discharged other than honorable-.-.--.-.---- 6, 142 6, 695 6, 600 


Funds, other than for civilian personnel, provide for subsistence for prisoners ; 
clothing for prisoners discharged other than honorably in accordance with pub- 
lic law; health and comfort items for prisoners in accordance with Defense 
Department policy; release gratuities for prisoners discharged other than hon- 
orably in accordance with. public law; and transportation and per diem costs 
of prisoners and escorts of military personnel in connection with administrative 
matters. 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Air Force for costs of Air Force prisoners confined at Army Disciplinary 
Barracks: 


SRN I i a a a $482, 917 
Brn Y UNION IIIS ook CR ee 664, 730 
Pe AIS hides cidade bteedatepdbibsctbindiestsciscalaabmgbhcntien 697, 200 


Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The next project is 3040, “Disciplinary measures.” This project is 
to provide for the costs of operating courts, commissions, and boards 
throughout the Army and for the operation of the United States 
discipunary barracks. Requirements for these two subprojects are 
shown on pages 686 and 687. 
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These funds are for the expenses of court-martial, courts of inquiry, 
military commissions, and retiring boards; and for the costs of opera- 
tion of the United States disciplinary barracks. This project shows 
a decrease over the fiscal year 1956 of $334,000 which results from 
a decrease in projected workload of disciplinary barracks. 

The supporting witnesses for this project are present and we would 
be happy to answer any questions you may have 

Mr. Sixes. Does that decrease generally reflect the decrease in the 
strength of the Army? 

Colonel Ramsry. It is just a decrease in the prisoner load. 

Mr. Srxrs. And that is reflected by the overall strength of the 
Army, is that correct ? 

Colonel Ramsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And you anticipate about the same level of prisoners 
proportionate to the size of the Army ? 

Colonel Ramsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Proportionate to the size of the Army as you had here- 
tofore ? 

Colonel Ramsey. Yes, sir, it bears a relationship. 

Mr. Sixes. Is not the conduct of the Army getting appreciably 
better ? 
Colonel Ramsry. I would like to hope so, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. All right; give us your statement, please, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Ramsry. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Provost Marshal 
General of the Army is responsible for staff supervision of all Army 
confinement facilities worldwide. Included in this mission is staff 
supervision of the five United States disciplinary barracks presently 
in operation. These disciplinary barracks are used for confinement 
of Army and Air Force prisoners whose sentence by courts-martial in- 
cludes a punitive discharge and who will have 6 months or more re- 
maining to serve on their ‘sentence upon arrival at a disciplinary bar- 

racks, “Disciplinary barracks are located at Fort Leavenworth, 

Kans.; Lompoc, Calif.; New Cumberland, Pa.; Camp Gordon, Ga.; 
and Fort Crowder, Mo. The combined normal capacity of these 
disciplinary barracks is 6,750 prisoners. 

[t is estimated that an average of 6,800 prisoners will be in confine- 
ment throughout fiscal year 1! 57, and that 6,600 prisoners with a puni- 
tive discharge will be released during the course of the year. 

The program for the care and treatment of prisoners in United 
States kenny disciplinary barracks is corrective in nature and provides 
maximum apportunity for self-improvement to each individual in con- 
finement. The prisoners are afforded ample opportunities for educa- 
tional advancement, are given vocational training and constructive 
employment in a variety of useful training projec ts in shops involving 
the repair, reconditioning, and processing of Government materials 
and property. Military retraining prior to restoration to duty for 
military service is provided qualified prisoners after careful selec- 
tion and approval by the Secretary of the Army. 

Funds requested are for use in the operation and maintenance of 
the disciplinary barracks, the support of the prisoners confined there- 
in and established release gratuities. 
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ENFORCEMENT IN 





ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL COURSE 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Ramsey, heretofore, we have had some informa- 
tion about the number of prisoners who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement, and about the number of prisoners who 
are returned to military service. 

I would like for you to provide for me by percent and by number 
a list of prisoners who take advantage of the opportunity that is 
offered to them for educational advancement and the type of educa- 
tional advancement, whether it is vocational or whether it is academic. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

1. Number of prisoners enrolled in academic courses during fiscal year 1955: 


(a) Organized classes.__.._._.......... 


peso eetduck eat elle eS Oe 
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(1) Basie (1st-5Sth grades___....._-- 
(2) Intermediate (G6th—Sth grades) __- a B22 
(3) High school (9th—-12th grades) __- aaa ey 
i> alee GEVer Comme ooo 2s ee 5S 
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2. Total number of prisoners enrolled in vocational courses during fiscal 
year 1955: 


(b) Correspondence courses_- 


Organized classes___- Jide eile 
3. Percent and number of prisoners participating in academic or vocational 
training activities as of June 30, 1955: 








Percent 











Number 


Academic 
Vocational 





CONSTRUCTIVE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to have additional information on your 
meaning of the term “constructive employment,” and what use the 
prisoners make of that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


“Constructive employment” refers to the type of labor performed by prisoners. 
All labor performed by prisoners in the disciplinary barracks is of value to the 
Government and no prisoner is assigned to “made work” projects created just 
to keep the prisoner occupied or harassed. Practical training and experience 
are provided a large number of prisoners possessing varying degrees of skill 
in their employment in shops and on details at each disciplinary barracks. The 
administration, maintenance, and housekeeping requirements of each disci- 
plinary barracks employ a number of mechanics, clerks, cooks, bakers, laundry 
workers, and other skilled tradesmen. 


RETURN TO DUTY 


Mr. Sixes. Then I would like to have a complete statement show- 
ing the number and percentage or percentages who are returned to 
duty following discharge. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Number and percentage of persons whose sentence included a punitive dis- 


charge who were returned to duty upon discharge from all Army confinement 
facilities during calendar year 1955: 
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ASSISTANCE IN ADJUSTMENT TO CIVIL LIFE 


Mr. Sixes. Also I would like to have information on what, if any, 
steps are taken as a followup on military prisoners who have been 
discharged and who have returned to public life, whether the Army 
feels any requirement for maintaining contact with them, and en- 
couraging them in the future. 

Now, you may prepare that for the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

All prisoners released to civil life on parole are under the supervision of Fed- 
eral probation officers, who counsel and assist them in making a successful ad- 
justment. Monthly reports are furnished the Army by the parolee through the 
probation officer. At least annually while under supervision, the probation 
officer furnishes the Department of the Army with a progress report on the 
parolee. The comments of Federal probation officers, and the relatively low 
rate of revocations on account of parole violation (5.9 percent) indicate that 
most prisoners paroled adjust well following release to civil life. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 
POLICY ON REENLISTMENT OF THOSE RECEIVING BAD CONDUCT DISCHARGE 


Mr. Ritey. Do you ever let any of the men reenlist, Colonel, who 
have undesirable Wacliitines and who have mended their ways after 
they got out and who want to come back into the service to clear their 
records ? 

Colonel Ramsry. Sir, my division, or my office, does not handle 
that. That is handled in the Adjutant General’s Office. When they 
ask for their record, it is furnished. 


Mr. Ritey. You simply furnish him with the information that has 
been acquired ae his actual term in the military service ¢ 


Colonel Ramsry. 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Colonel Ricu. Was your question about the principle, Mr. Riley, 
or did you ask for the number involved ? 

Mr. Ritey. I asked about it as a matter of policy. 

Colonel Ricu. The policy is that a man may be restored to duty 
after he has completed his term of service in the disciplinary barracks 
if it is recommended by the Provost Marshal General. Other factors 
also enter into the case, such as the degree of the offense which was 
committed, the age of the individual and so forth. 

Mr. Mitier. He asked about people who had returned to civil life. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Suxes. In other words, there are times when a young man who 
has a bad-conduct discharge will ask for a waiver, so that he can 
reenlist after a period has been spent in civilian life. Is that the type 
you are talking about, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritny. Yes. <A lot of these boys were 17 and 18 years old when 
they committed these offenses, and they realized the error of their ways 
after being discharged from the Army, and then after they have been 
in civilian life for a while, they would like to come back into the 
Army to prove that they realized their mistake, and they want to make 
amends for it. Very often they will prove to be, in my opinion, better 
soldiers than some of the ones you are taking in. 

_ Mr. Srxes. I think the Army has generally followed a policy that 
is unnecessarily severe in refusals to grant waivers. 


45295—56——_63 


As a prisoner only. 
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They would be justified in making an investigation of the man and 
judging him on his current activities, and his current standard rather 
than merely on the fact that once he had a bad-conduct discharge. 
As Mr. Riley has pointed out, very frequently these young fellows 
were kids when they got into trouble, and after a few years, they 
become quite useful citizens. 

Mr. Murer. Sometimes they have, as children 17 or 18 years old, 
done something rather serious, such as forging a check or stealing an 
automobile, and after they are rehabilitated, they are entirely different 
persons. It seems to me that in individual cases, at times they make 
it very difficult for a young man to clear his record, but, of course, as 
long as he has a dishonorable or undesirable discharge, he has no way 
of ever clearing that record unless he can somehow earn an honorable 
discharge. 

Mr. Rirry. That is very true. 

Mr. Mier. No matter how good a citizen he becomes afterwards, 
he cannot wipe that out. 

Mr. Riuey. I realize that a lot of these boys, because of their in- 
experience and because of unusual temptations under certain circum- 
stances when they are young, do not realize what they are doing. When 
they get back into civilian life, they realize what they have done and 
they are anxious to make amends themselves, and if the opportunity 
were given, I am convinced that they would make good men, and 
maybe stay in the Army permanently. 

I realize, of course, that you would have to make careful investiga- 
tions of the circumstances among people that they have lived with, 
like the members of the police force and their employers, and things of 
that kind, but I do think, as Mr. Sikes has pointed out, that in some 
cases, you have been unnecessarily severe because I know of cases 
where there was absolute sincerity of purpose on the part of these 
men to clear their records and the only way they could do it would 
be to reenlist to show you that they had realized the error of their 
ways, and wanted to reestablish themselves. 

Colonel Rion. Could I make a statement on that? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, Colonel. 

Colonel Ricu. I have a general answer and I can furnish a specific 
answer to the question if it is desired. 

My general answer is, Each man is considered during his period 
of incarceration and then every soldier, if he so desires, and if he 
meets the standards, may have an opportunity for restoration right 
then. 

If that individual does not choose to be restored, or if he does not 
meet the requirements and goes into civilian life and then comes back 
later to join the Army, the policies as outlined by Mr. Riley are fol- 
lowed. As to the way in which they are evaluated, I would like to 
answer that later in detail if it is desired. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to do that and I think it would be 
well for you to give us some information on the rules which govern 
whether or not a man who has finished a period of incarceration will 
be permitted to remain in the service. 

Colonel Ricu. You mean both cases or only with an intervening 
period in civilian life ? 

Mr. Sixes. Both. 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. 
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.(The.matter referred to is as follows :) 

The individual who has returned to civilian life from the military service with 
a type of discharge from the service other than honorable or general, and desires 
to reenlist in the Army may make application through a recruiting station. If the 
applicant is physically and mentally qualified for enlistment, the application is 
forwarded to The Adjutant General’s Office for review and determination as to 
the granting of a waiver. The Adjutant General collects and considers data 
regarding his military record and military confinement background, if any, and 
the conduct and achievements of the applicant since return to civilian life. Final 
determination to grant a waiver is made by the Department of the Army on indi- 
vidual merit, with due consideration given the applicant and the service. 


oLtic¥y GOVERNING SUITABILITY OF ARMY PRISONERS FOR RESTORATION TO Duty 
Upon RELEASE FROM CONFINEMENT 


A prisoner desiring restoration to duty upon release from confinement has his 
entire civil, military, and confinement record considered in determining his 
suitability for restoration to duty. Desertion or absence without leave to avoid 
embarkation for oversea duty, desertion from units engaged in combat (unless 
the offender was a victim of combat exhaustion following substantial combat 
service), a history of excessive drunkenness, repeated absences without leave, or 
continued difficulty in adjusting to military life will ordinarily disqualify for 
restoration to duty. In the absence of exceptional circumstances, conviction of a 
crime invelving moral turpitude and generally recognized as a felony in the civil 
courts ‘will also preclude restoration to duty. These exceptional circumstances 
will include such factors, a comparatively low degree of moral turpitude or 
wrongful intent in the commission of the offense, a substantially clear civil and 
inilitary record, with a reputation for honesty and good behavior, and demon- 
strated ability to perform military duties in a creditable manner. Such cases will 
be determined on individual merit, with due consideration of the effect with such 
restoration will have upon the esprit and good name of the Army. 

Mr. Rirry. You see, the psychology of a man who has been in- 
carcerated is that he may feel he has been done an injustice and he 
may not be in a mood to reenlist at that time, but after he has been 
out a while and has had time to think about it, he may want to come 
back and prove himself. 

Mr. Mitirr. Following up what Mr. Riley said, it seems to me per- 
haps the criticism, if it is one that might be attached to the system, 
is that while you do take some of these people back who have been 
out in civilian life and have seen the error of their ways, they are 
rather the exceptional cases. In the borderline cases, where a man 
might or might not be accepted the policy seems to be to turn him 
down. 

I am riot sure but what it would be desirable in the overall program, 
where it is a borderline case, to turn the scales the other way, because 
if you only save 50 percent, it would be a great national investment, 
even if it added a little bit of extra pressure on the armed services. 

Colonel Ricu. Yes, sir. 


RESTORATION TO ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Forp. It was testified last year that in 1953, you restored 795, 
wnd im the fiscal year 1954, you restored 694. Do you have the figures 
for the fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel; Ramsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are they ? 

Colonel'Ramsry. I have them for the calendar year 1955. The num-. 
ber restored was 819. 
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Mr. Forp. I presume those figures which were given last year were 
also calendar year figures? 

Colonel Ramsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the figure for the calendar year 1955? 

Colonel Ramsey. 319. 

Mr. Forp. That is a substantial drop. How do you account for 
that? 

Colonel Ramsry. There has been no change in the program but there 
has been a noticeable drop in the applic ations and there has been one 
additional limitation placed on approval of applications, to coincide 
with the criteria for reenlistment; that is, of the people who are in 
the category 4 and 5 intelligence and aptitude area. 

Mr. Forp. Your percentage of restorations must have dropped 
considerably then. 

Colonel Ramsey. That is a ratio of 11.1 to 4.7. 

Mr. Forp. In thee alendar year 1954 it was 11.1. 

Colonel Ramsty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It has dropped to what figure now ? 

Colonel Ramsey. 4.7. 

Mr. Forp. Does that indicate that you are giving or are not giving 
these boys a chance to restore themselves ? 

Colonel Ramsey. I do not think so. 

Mr. Forp. You do not think what? 

Colonel Ramsey. There has been no difference in the program and 
in the encouragement. The difference is in the reaction of the prison- 
ers and in their desire to be restored. 

Colonel Ricu. I think it might be wise to supplement those remarks. 
The reenlistment criteria which we have effected in the past year states 
that category IV personnel with any previous service are not eligible 
for reenlistment and our records show that a large percentage of our 
“bad boys” are represented considerably in the category IV area. The 
Regular Army is now at a strength where we can be more selective for 
the retention of longtime personnel. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be beneficial for the record if we had 
a tabular chart showing the calendar year 1953, the calendar year 
1954, and the calendar year 1955, the numerical ‘numbers who were 
restored, the percent which was restored, and your parole rate. 

That is the group of figures which was used last year in the hearings 
but you will have the problem we were discussing. 

Colonel Ramsey. I have those. 

Mr. Forp. It would be well to put them in the record. 

Colonel Ramsey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Releases by restoration and parole from disciplinary barracks, by calendar years 








Calendar Calendar Calendar 

year 1953 year 1954 year 1955 
Number restored to active duty 795 604 319 
Number parole a iities 1, 000 1, 388 1, 118 


Percent restored _ ie alee : : c an 17.3 11.1 4.7 
Percent paroled___ et elntat ctcee i E 20.1 22 2 16.4 
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Mr. Forp. What is the situation with reference to the failures in 
your restorations? Last year it was testified that the failures in your 
restoration rate was 1.8. 

Colonel Ramsey. For the fiscal year 1955, it was 1.4. 

Mr. Forp. Does that change four-tenths of 1 percent indicate an 
improvement or worsening of your failures of restoration ¢ 

Colonel Ramsry. | would say that it is an improvement in the 
quality. of the man that is restored, but with that small difference, 
I cannot assign any particular significant factors there. 

Mr. Forp. “Relatively speaking, it is not such a small change. It is 
about 30 percent. 

Colonel Ricu. I think he is speaking more of the numbers involved, 
: sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the previous year, it was 5.1 percent. 

Mr. Mitier. Who failed. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, who failed of restoration. 

Colonel RAamsry. There is this element involved in restoration. 
During periods of combat, there is an additional push on restoration. 

Mr. Forp. That is sort of a sadistic approach, is it not ? 

Colonel Ricu. His statement is a little bit out of context, sir, the 
point being that there are people incarcerated in wartime for an of- 
fense which, in peacetime might not be considered as serious, or for 
offenses that do not even exist in peacetime. For instance, a man who 
fails somewhere close to the line of battle or something like that. It 
is a human failure. It is not a premeditated proposition, and all 
of those people are given an extra opportunity for restoration. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN RESTORATION 


Mr. Forp. What kind of people do you have working in this restora- 
tion area ¢ 

Colonel Ramsey. It is incorporated in the entire program. Now, 
restoration actually begins at the time a prisoner is incarcerated in 
the disciplinary barracks. However, I am testifying only as to that 
program that is carried on at the disciplinary barracks, and that is 
after he has had his final hearing and the general court-martial au- 
thority has signed the court-martial order and promulgated it. We 
take up at that point after all that has happened. That is where the 


i program starts as fas as the disciplinary barracks is concerned. 
; Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record a tabular statement showing 
this failure in the restoration program and the percentage and numbers 


of failures for the last 3 fiscal years ? 
Colonel Ramsey. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Number and percent of failures after restoration from disciplinary barracks 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1953 1954 1955 
. an ai — ci ttl tances 
, 
Number of those failing after restoration a aaeee 30 | 31 7 
Failure rate on restorees :, nial ..----percent--| 4.7 | 3.6 1.4 
” . 
i Mr. Forp. That is all. 
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REVIEW OF UNDESIRABLE AND DISHONORABLE DISCHARGES 


Mr. Mitter. I am a little concerned, Colonel, about this less desir- 
able educational level where, under previous standards, men have been 
admitted and then because the standard has gone up, if they have been 
guilty of some military offense, they are forever barred from redeem- 
ing themselves, even though they have improved morally. It natu- 
rally centers on the underprivileged recruits really more proportion- 
ately than other rec ruits, but the moral aptitude does not necessarily 
conform to the man’s educational level, at least certain characteristics 
certainly would not, and it would seem now that if a man might be 
worthy of being given another chance because of his improved char- 
acter, or because of his youth at the time of the offense, that if he 
is not now of a standard which has been put on a higher rating, he 
has no chance to clear his record. 

Experience has shown that when people have a blot of that sort, 
if they cannot erase it, they are likely to go the wrong way rather 
than to rehabilitate themselves. 

I wonder if it would be a very serious matter to change that policy, 
so that you would waive the differences in educ: ational requirements 
in a case where a man had had service and had a bad record if he 
had been admitted to the service at a recent date? 

In all fairness, it seems to me that there ought to be some way in 
which that man could clear his record rather than be, at a very early 
age, when it often happens, branded for life as a criminal or as an 
undesirable. 

Colonel Ramstry. One of the grounds for changing a dishonorable 
discharge before the Army and Air Force Clemency and Parole 

soard is on the intelligence rating. 

Mr. Mitter. If the review boards that review undesirable and dis- 
honorable discharge are cognizant of that they could take that up, 
and I am just hoping that an effort is being made to see that they 
do, because these things have very serious repercussions on young 
men who have made a mistake and who ought to be encouraged to 
improve their citizenship rather than to be blocked in the effort and 
turned in the wrong direction. 


TRANSFER OF PRISONERS TO FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


The only other thing that I would like to ask you is what is the situ- 
ation with respect to your serious criminals, the ones who are hard- 
ened, bad actors, that you transfer to regular penal institutions? 

Last year we were told that some of those were being held in the 
disciplinary barracks because the Department of Justice did not. have 
facilities to take care of them. 

What is the situation today in that respect ? 

Colonel Ramsey. Technically, the situation has not changed in 
that the Bureau of Prisons has not gone back to the acceptance per 
se of our nominations, but they have in recent months been accept- 
ing a fairly reasonable flow of prisoners on a space-available basis, 
but we have no assurance from day to day about that. 

Mr. Mixer. It occurred to me last year and, I think, to other mem- 
bers of our group, that there might be a need for additional institu- 
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tions to take care of what seems to me a very serious situation where 
you have the hardened desperados being associated with the normal 
run of your disciplinary barracks people. 

Coloney Ramsey. We made an improvement in that problem and 
we have made progress on its solution within our own system. 

We have speeded up the identification of that type of prisoner and 
we have what, in fact, results in the creation of a new classification 
on the top side, which enables us to relieve the number of men needed 
to be kept in the disciplinary barracks compounds. We have now at 
each one of the disciplinary barracks a local system where an aver- 
age of 175 prisoners is now kept in straight barracks as a unit out- 
side of the perimeter walls of the disciplinary barracks, giving us 
more space within the perimeter walls for the segregation of this type 
of prisoners that should be transferred to a Federal institution. 

In addition, we concentrate that type of prisoner at Fort Leaven- 
worth or at Lompoc where we do have facilities for that purpose. 

Mr. Mixxer. In other words, you have attempted to solve the prob- 
lem within the service by having some sort of trusty group which is 
ona different basis ? 

Colonel Ramsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I think that is very commendable, but I still think 
the problem is serious. 

There are certain of those people that you should not be required to 
handle in a military setup. 

Could you give us for the record comparative figures showing the 
situation with respect to this hard core of real criminals as of last 
year and as of this year, and could you also give us the number which, 
if facilities were available, you would have transferred to Federal 
prisons, but which you are now having to handle in your own facilities? 

Colonel Ramsgy. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

1. Number of prisoners convicted of major civil offenses with sentences of 3 
years or more confined in disciplinary barracks: 

Toocnanabeir WE; ON cts a lis eect cel 559 
Decenier 2b Dice bs st asec talacss cigar d bacberasiwecddaiscsesmamincadintensiciies 435 

2. Number of prisoners confined in disciplinary barracks as of December 31, 
1955, who would have been transferred to Federal institutions, if facilities had 
been available: 812. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. The next project is what? 

Colonel Ricu. Sir, that concludes the 3,000 program. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a very good presentation, Colonel Rich. We are 
glad to see you again. 

Colonel Ricw. Thank you. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. What is the next project, General ? 

General Lawron. At this time, I would like to present Mr. Clar- 
ence W. Phillips, staff budget officer of the Adjutant General’s office, 
who will present to the committee the overall estimate for printing and 
reproduction materials required throughout the Army Establishment. 
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As you realize, the printing and reproduction requirements are gen- 
erally separated in several places, and this will bring them all into 
focus as the total Army printing and reproduction requirement. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed, please, Mr. Phillips. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Promurps. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this estimate of 
$20,086,100 for “Printing and reproduction, Department of the 
Army,” provides for the estimated cost of printing and reproduction 
material required throughout the Army Establishment which will 
be produced or procured by the Public Printer; procured from the 
General Services Administration; Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Treasury Department; Defense and Army Printing Services; or 
procured from commercial sources by the Department of the Army 
under authority of waiver issued by the Public Printer. The esti- 
mated amount of $20,086,100 represents the consolidated printing and 
reproduction requirements within various programs throughout the 
appropriation “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

This estimate reflects departmental printing and reproduction re- 
quirements for various Army programs such as training devices and 
publications; organizational equipment and other troop supplies; 
cataloging and standardization; armywide supply distribution; 
Armed Forces information and education program ; armywide finance 
activities; and medical care. 

Funds provide for the printing of material which constitute the 
basic training, technical, supply, and administrative documents and 
procedures essential for the accomplishment of the Denartment of 
the Army’s mission. These funds provide for the printing of such 
essential material as Army regulations, general and special orders, 
supply manuals, table of organization and equipment; training and 
field publications: technical publications, blank forms, machine tabu- 
lating cards, checks, transportation requests, and reproduction work 
necessary for administrative and planning purposes. 

Information issued through these mediums provide: 

1. The basis for training personnel of the Army in all fields 
of military activity. 

2. Technical information pertaining to the various types of 
material used by the Army. This information is essential for 
the operation and maintenance of material used throughout the 
Army. 

3. Administrative and individual personnel accountability, 
finance and/or other records necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of individuals within the Army. 

4. Supply information necessary for the Army to properly 
carry out various supply functions essential for the maintenance 
and functioning of the Army. 

5. Information necessary to properly set forth fiscal and ap- 
propriation accountability requirements placed upon the Army 
Establishment, as well as provide material essential for the 
proper disbursement of funds appropriated for its operation. 
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Administrative review of printing and_reproduction programs 
of the Army is being accomplished by the Department of the Army 
Publications Board. This Board has been established for the pur- 
pose of insuring effectiveness and economy in Department of the 
Army publications. The mission of the Board is to develop Depart- 
ment of the Army policies and procedures with respect to essentiality, 
procurement, standardization, and distribution of printed and dupli- 
cated material; assure that such policies are consistent with Federal 
statutes and the regulations of the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing; and to grant Department of the Army approval with 
respect to essentiality of publications major programs or projects. 
That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Stes. Do you have sheets showing the number of people re- 
quired in this operation for the current fiscal year and for the two 
immediate past fiscal years ? 

Mr. Puiiurrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide that for the record ? 

Mr. Puiiurps. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The number of personnel engaged in this operation cannot be identified as it 
comprises personnel who are determining poiicy, developing administrative, 
training, and technical information, identifying and cataloging supplies. How- 
ever, the number of personnel engaged in final editing and procurement from 
these funds is as follows: 


I I en os es ie jabs eae an ci 145 
a ad cia cae eaeh one sca aunts ma liebe dali eiaipaie 145 
a a aie saan edliiise cian imiiiod 150 


These personnel are engaged in the review and editorial functions, procure- 
ment, forms standardization and processing. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, can you give the relative costs of printing for this 
year and for the past 2 years? 

Mr. Putuirs. The relative cost of printing procurement or the 
relative cost of requirements we have in this budget. The require- 
ments in this budget for 1955 were $17,543,117. 

Mr. Stxes. Where is that in the justifications ? 

Mr. Puinxres. On pages 1 and 2. 

For the fiscal year 1956, they were $19,010,300 and for the fiscal year 
1957, the estimate is $20,086,100. 

(Information regarding distribution of these amounts are as 
follows :) 
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BupGet Program Summary, Direct OBLIGATIONS 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


Project: 


Title 


Command and management: 
2010 Headquarters, Department of the Army- ---| 


2011 Offices, Secretary of the Army | 
and Chief of Staff_....-.------.| 
2012 Offices of Chiefs of Technical 


MWS bc62s scckieesceeccusess | 
Evaluation system: 
2140 Technical services activities: | 
2141 Military surveys and maps.-....--- | 
Training: 
2260 Training devices and publications: 
2263 Training publications. ..........-- 
Supplies and minor equipment: 
2320 Minor equipment: 
2321 Organization equipment = and | 
other troop supplies........---. | 
Procurement operations: 
2410 Cataloging and standardization: | 
2411 Cataloging (excluding medical) -_--.'! 
Supply distribution and maintenance: | 
2510 Armywide supply distribution: 
2511 Depot operations (excluding med- 
ED pcancccwel bagtiiniiccasecgee 
Joint projects: 
2730 Joint projects: 
2734 Armed Forces information and 
education program........-..--- | 
Armywide services (administrative): 
3010 Administrative and protective services: | 
3011 Adjutant General records and | 
publications centers---------. sl 
Armywide services: | 
3210 Finance—Audit: 
3211 Armywide services (finance and | 
ace onnecnaee piacdeouaen 
Medical care - 
3310 


Operation of medical treatment facilities: 
3311 Operation of hospitals_--.......--- 
3321 
3330 Saaretion and training: 
3331 Operation of 
schools 
Medical supply and distribution and main- 


tenance system: 


medical service 


3360 


3361 Medical depot operations -__- 
3363 Supply control points, medical_- 


3380 Specialized medical facilities and services: 


3382 a Forces Institute of Path- 
lia iru et hi ccliietinc ordain 

3383 Armed Forces Medical Libr: we... 

TE cdocetecicsdeentenacsansivastéue 


EEO TI oceans ccungiecndcenssnansie 

Army regulations, circulars, general orders bulletins, 
general courts-martial orders ‘ 

Material procured from Bureau of Engraving ¢ and 
Printing, Treasury Department 
Tabulating cards se 

Blankbooks, binding, binders, posters, labels,  ealen- 
dars, letterheads, and envelopes 

Standard and other governmental department blank 
en 

Department of the. Army blank forms (spe cialty ty pe, , 
cut sheets, book type)--.--.--.-- 

Special orders ; 

U.S. Army, joint Army- Navy- Air specifications, mod- 
ification work orders, lubrication orders. _- 

Army supply manuals, supply bulletins and Federal | 
supply publications. .__-- : 

Department of the Army pamphlets_ bieitl Sidndteiioca 

Tables of organization and equipment-.--.- 


| 
} 


Actual, 
fiscal year | 
1955 


($3, 787, 946) 
878, 726 
2, 909, 220 | 


133, 000 


1, 207, 759 | 


2, 833, 967 


2, 856, 362 
355, 063 | 


338, 340 | 
| 


4, 811, 525 | 


621, 065 
(598, 150) 


30, 414 
396, 957 
31, 207 


36, 001 
1, 324 


8, 427 
93, 820 





17, 543, 177 


1, 344, 156 
1 
823, 161 | 


163, 455 
2, 005, 892 





269, 823 
273, 166 | 


3, 138, 433 
157, 871 





264, 487 | 
2, 901, 826 | 
552,176 | 
538, 307 | 


Printing and reproduction, Department of the Army 





Estimate 


Fiscal year 
1956 





($3, 999, 300) 
875, 300 
3, 124, 000 


200, 000 


1, 300, 000 


2, 852, 000 


4, 090, 000 
375, 000 
400, 000 

4, 380, 000 


878, 000 
(626, 000) 


35, 000 
397, 000 
43, 000 


31, 500 


2, 
17, 000 
100, 000 
~~ 1, 260, 000 
830, 000 


372, 50( 
2, 243, 000 


4, 070, 000 
495, 000 


556, 500 | 





Fiscal year 
1957 





$3, 987, 000) 
75, 000 
3, 112, 000 


165, 000 


1, 420, 300 


3, 484, 000 


4, 017, 800 


604, 500 


400, 000 


4, 927, 000 


447, 500 
(633, 000) 


39, 000 
408, 700 


850, 000 


300, 000 
2, 210, 000 


270, 000 
264, 000 


2, 631, 700 
150, 000 


510, 000 
4, 077, 800 


570, 000 
520, 000 
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Project: Printing and reproduction, Department of the Army—Continued 














Proj- | Estimate 
ect or | Actual, ae: Sey ee 
sub- | Title fiscal year | | 
proj- 1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ect 4 1956 1957 
| : 
617 | Periodicals. - : $214, 842 | | $173, 700 $209, 000 
618 | Digest of opinions and bulletins of The Judge Advocate 
General 168, 455 | 184, 100 | 181, 000 
624 | Field manuals, gr: iphic training aids and charts, and | 
Bb training publications sas ahawkit 1, 244, 333 1,360, 000 1, 460, 600 
625 | Technical manuals and bulletins ss  ishathiabil 2, 508, 702 | 2, 447, 500 | 3, 122, 000 
6 27 Occasional specialized publications. - - - - ae 974, 092 1. 227, 500 1, 500, 000 
Total._-- ee ied ate i SPS als ae 7, 543, 17 “19, 010, 300 | 20, 086, 100 
Chishet Ceniies «ond co otoasse Sc. colada! 20, 792 | 19, 700 | 30, 000 
Cie Ce CO... nee wnduameseuidiabeeenee 191, 107 145, 700 | 150, 100 
CE On IE Sow caciswdeccubeudusedesdeeduendacseu 1, 807, 914 2, 029, 700 2, 052, 000 
Chiel GF MRRIIOS . 8 cok ncn cccccccnccoshiadtuaktedewssas 621, 065 878, 000 | 447, 500 
The Judge Advocate General.........................-. 222, 892 264, 050 | 544, 900 
Ca a no ee RE 2, 871, 319 3, 038, 200 3, 216, 300 
The Provost Marshal General...____.....------------- | 63, 773 | 42, 850 | 53, 000 
TTS Were eneer CHUMNONTER co nu cen dnnccacasetcsue | 1, 874, 014 1, 972, 100 1, 925, 100 
Chief Signal Officer 1, 896, 424 , 725, 600 | 1, 889, 400 
| The Surgeon General 598, 150 626, 000 | 633, 000 
Chief of Transportation | 83,929 | 1, 291, 800 | 1, 939, 800 
Army Map Service 133, 000 200, 000 165, 000 
Secretary of the Army 74, 255 63, 000 | 68, 000 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces..__...--.------ 45, 097 56, 000 | 75, 300 
Armed Forces Information and Education. .-......---! 338, 340 400, 000 | 400, 000 
Continental Army Command..._.........-...--.----- 729, 180 | 983, 500 | 842, 000 
Army Security Agency-.._.-.-. lela clientele ou eceiedli Ricdceitaa 7, 813 10, 100 | 11, 400 
Cert ne 8 eee eee 122, 157 109, 500 150, 500 
CUM OF DEON Y SUINOUET . nc nncccscccnasscccatcad te 108, 487 186, 200 | 242, 400 
Chief of Information. -______-- ae a Nae ee ee ee 84, 564 92, 000 | 130, 800 
The Adjutant General. .............- eA eh 1 ad 5, 248, 905 | 4, $76, 300 | 5, 119, 700 


Total 17, 543, 177 19, 010, 300 | 20, 086, 100 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Stxes. Now, what are the principal items requiring an in- 
crease which causes you to request more than $1 million above last 
year’s requirement ? 

Mr. Puiwiirs. The major items requiring an increase for 1957, as 
compared to 1956, are, first, for the institution of the new medical 
health record that we discussed yesterday ; increased requirements in 
firing tables or modification of materials; new ballistic type informa- 
tion, and increased requirements for specifications or modification 
work orders which follow the modification of equipment. Also in- 
creased requirement for technical materials, changing technical orders 
pertaining to the operation, maintenance, and ‘technical inspection 
of Army aircraft. 

Mr. Srxes. Then what you are saying is that you simply have a 
bigger job to do than you have had a. ¢ 

Mr. Puiuuies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. The relative cost of the printing per unit has not in- 
cres ised, I take it? 

Mr. Puitirs. Not proportionately ; no, sir. 

We have made no provision for any increased printing cost. We 
donot have the detailed cost information. As to whether the cost 
of a 100-page book produced under certain conditions a year ago has 
increased today, there are many variables, but our projection is a con- 
tinuation of about the same level of cost of procurement as we are 
paying today. 
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Mr. Sixes. You are not incorporating any new methods of pro- 
cedures which, in themselves, are more costly than those heretofore 
used, but your principal reason for an additional requirement is the 
need for greater volume of materials of various kinds which are used 
in the printing program? 

Mr. Putmuirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rivey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuier. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. All right; thank you very much, gentlemen. 


ARMYWIDE Services (Logistics) 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICER, 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

COL. ALBERT E. DENNIS, COMPTROLLER, QUARTERMATER CORPS 

COL. ROY A. WALL, CHIEF, MEMORIAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

J. T. JACKSON, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

KENNETH E. TURNER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sixes. General, are you going to present program 3100, “Army- 
wide services, logistics” ? 

General O’Ner“u. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed if you wish. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General O’Nemx. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the budget program, 
“Armywide services (logistics)” provides funds for the operation of 
worldwide communications, photographic services, second destination 
transportation, disposition of remains, and real-estate management. 
Because these activities are worldwide in nature as opposed to local 
support activities, management control is centralized at the Depart- 
ment of the Army level. It is the third largest budget program within 
the appropriation “Maintenance and operations, Army.” The $313 
million requested for fiscal year 1957 in this budget program represents 
a reduction of 11.5 percent, or $41 million from the $354 million esti- 
mated for fiscal year 1956, and a decrease of 19 percent, or $73 million 
from the $386 million obligated in fiscal year 1955. 

The only project in this program for which an increase in funds is 
requested is project 3111, “Armywide communications.” This in- 
crease amounts to $7.5 million, all of which is for classified signal com- 
munications requirements which will be discussed in detail by Gen- 
eral Corderman, who will follow my presentation. 
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I should like to bring to the committee’s attention a change which 
has been adopted by the Army in budgeting for transportation costs 
for the movement of bulk POL. 

During the current fiscal year the price charged by the Army stock 
fund for POL sold to Army-consuming appropriations and to Air 
Force and Navy has been the price paid by the Army at port of origin. 
Shipping costs from port of origin to overseas distribution points were 
budgeted for and are being paid from transportation funds in this 
yrrogram. This accounted for a large share of the cost of nonreim- 
bareaiis support of other services reported in last year’s budget justi- 
fication for this program. 

Beginning July 1, 1956, the price charged by the Army stock fund 
will include the cost of ocean transportation to overseas distribution 
points. The Navy, Air Force, and other Army customers have been 
advised of the change in price policy and are budgeting to pay the 
added cost in fiscal year 1957. This will mean a reduction of approx- 
imately $13 million in Army nonreimbursable support of other 
services. 

I have with me today members of my staff and representatives of 
the technical services who are prepared to present in detail their re- 
spective portions of this program. The first to be presented is project 
3110, “Communications and photographic services,” which begins on 
page 704. General Corderman, Deputy Chief Signal Officer, is the 
first witness. 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. Will you insert in the record the obligations for fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 and the actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 
through December 31, 1955. 

( The information is as follows: ) 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject 






























































| 3 
Nun-) ane fiscal| Estimate, | 4 tual as of | Estimate, 
Project fiscal year | 7 ‘ fiscal year 
ber | | year 1955 | 1986 Dee. 31, 1955 | "1987 
Pre RERS ere ree 
3111 | Armywide communications. - - --| $41, 563,489 | $44,352,000 | $17, 880,817 $51, 830, 000 
3112 | Central still photo library and labora- 
| 5 MES EERO See eee te as 399, 849 | 436, 000 213, 788 | 420, 000 
i Ae dea erapniianasiclhastiapstpraseeniinn disatnaillmetaintaine linet 
Subtotal, project 3110__.__- Sn aee 41,963,338 | 44,788,000 | 18, 094, 605 | 52, 250, 000 
3121 | Commercial line haul transportation____| 98, 664, 085 87, 237, 000 € 40, 014, 954 81, 120, 000 
3122 | Military Sea Transport Service | 
i © CEE ona danaaonie -| 92,735,990 | 80, 940, 000 57, 782, 315 73, 150, 000 
3123 | Rental and lease of transportation 
; equipment and contractual transpor- | | | 
| tation service-_-_---- 4 9, 860, 093 7, 331, 000 | 1, 270, 057 | 6, 510, 000 
3124 | Operation of ports and other transporta- | 
|. SEE ehmtentiknemamnihexeeanda | 96,235,468 | 83, 874, 000 | 51, 228, 565 | 79, 220, 000 
Subtotal, project 3120._........... _ 297, 495, 636 | 259, 382, 000 150, 295, 891 | 240, 000, 000 
3131 | Disposition of remains_-_-.__......--~~- 2, > 697, 997 | : 3, 661, 000 | | “1, 500, 122 | 1, 750, 000 
Subtotal, project 3130.............| 2, 697, 997 3, 661,000 | 1, 500, 122 | 1, 750, 000 
3141 | Special real estate activities a 6, 563, 256 6, 918, 000 | a; 2, 254, 086 ary 000, 000 
3142 | Rents, initial alterations, and restora- 
NS ea Rein date uawsiasinne bape 37, 040, 708 39, 015, 000 | 2, 652, 762 12, 000, 000 
| Subtotal, project 3140_-....-...--- 43, 603, 964 45, 933, 000. | 4, 906, 848 19, 000, 000 
Total, program 3100 (excluding | 1A ~ | it Ct 
installation support) -__._..___-- 385, 760, 935 53, 764, 000 174, 797,466 | 313,000,000 
3190 Installation support services--_---- 21, 722, 071 “17, 088, 000 | 9, 936, 073 | 18, 100, 000 
President’s budget.........-..--- 407, 483, 006 | 370, 852, 000 | 184, 733, 539° | 331, 100, 000 
Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimbursements’ 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. The 
tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year of Dee. 31, fiscal ‘year 
1955 1956 1955 1957 
ead 
Total, President’s budget--.......-.----- $407, 483, 006 | | $370, 852,000 | $184, 733,539 | $331, 100, 000 
Reimbursements.............-.----------| 15,220,198 | 12, 256, 000 eee ae 13, 619, 000 
I dscscviviviicimnncntich td wennciotpalelnpeuemtiaaswes -| cn inet | RG Sct needenss 























I cui anni aka stint sicaueasnatnsaiabebiniseenite 422, 703, 204 383, 108, 000. | 199, 131, 836 344, 719, 000 
Mr. Sixes. I am glad to see that the Army has learned not to let 
the other services sponge on it as much as they have been able to do. ; 
1 
Let them go get their own money. . 
General O’Neru. It has been quite a struggle. We are gratified 
that we have been able to accomplish it. 
Mr. Stxes. The committee is gratified too. 
General O’Nemu. Thank you. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES i 
| Direct obligations ‘j 
Project or subproject Natale | Estimate 
| fiscal year [| ia 
| 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 q 
ii re ea aan initia Laaildeitausds daa ical ai malian inline J 
3111 Armywide communications.-..................-..-.-__- $41, 563,489 | $44,352,000 | $51, 830, 000 i 
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EXPLANATION 
1. ACAN 


(a) Operation and maintenance.—Increase of 153 man-years in fiscal year 
1956 results from the replacement of military with civilians in the latter part 
of fiscal year 1955. The decrease of 56 man-years in fiscal year 1957 results 
from economy measures. Increased dollars for fiscal year 1956 and 1957 result 
from (1) increased message traffic handling requirements generated by a classi- 
fied activity; (2) salary increases for civilian employees (in fiscal year 1956) ; 
(3) higher per diem rates for travelers; and (4) increasing cost for operating 
parts and supplies. 

(0) Leased record channels.—Increases shown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
result from (1) additional circuits required during the cutover period of the 
ACAN relay station in Sixth Army in fiscal year 1956 and during the cutover 
period of the Department of the Army relay station in fiscal year 1957; (2) 
increased circuit requirements for a classified activity; (3) requirements for 
special purpose teletypewriter system in support of electronic data processing; 
and (4) vigorous command action to decrease the cost of long-distance tele- 
phone calls by using teletypewriter facilities. 

(c) Leased nonrecord channels.—Decreases shown for fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 result from vigorous command action to curtail the use of these facilities by 
using other more economical means of transmission wherever possible. 

(d@) Commercial refiles.—No significant change. 

(e) Installation and rehabilitation.—Costs in this area are not comparable 
from year to year since only the most urgent requirements are met each year 
and the systems vary in size and scope each year. Requirements for fiscal 
year 1957 are as follows: 


I a a Na $12, 347, 000 
eo ee NIN tices eam acti aae ca pee onc allan iacn te dpa 400, 000 
ca a eNO NN a se sates cen iinsige eens 120, 000 
4. Department of the Army Headquarters, expansion of facilities___ 167, 000 
i; BEACTRE WVRD CRIT OTN as cect trie ccs eines eee 400, 000 
6. Central procurement for Zone of Interior and overseas projects_- 1, 857, 000 
7. Local procurement for Zone of Interior and overseas projects____ 443, 000 

Total installation and rehabilitation_-___________-____________ 15, 734, 000 


2. Military affiliate radio system (MARS) 


Increases shown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 provide for 1 additional man- 
year for operation of the DA MARS station and for local purchase and stock- 
fund requirements. 


-_— - 


Direct obligations 





vs a Estimate 
Project or subproject Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 








3112 Central Still Photographic Library and Laboratory-...- $399, 849 $436, 000 $420, 000 
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Workload and cost factors 


| Man-years | Obligations 
eas. | Fiscal Unit of measure Number | — 
Activity year weighted | of units Mili- |Civil- am Other ae 
tary | ian | Ol) (99) | ota 
' 
z 
A. Library----- “ 1955 Library operations..| 348, 000 4 | 28 2 | $124,000 | $6,000 | $130, 000 
| 1956 do 300, 000 2} 29.0 132,900 | 3,000} 135,000 
1957 _do ; 300, 000 2); 290 132, 000 2, 000 | 134, 000 
B. Laboratory: | 
bi cat ...-| 1955 | Black and white | 438,000 10 | 38 2| 166,000 | 11,000} 177,000 
| prints. 
1956 do 454, 000 5 | 440 190, 000 &, 000 198. 000 
| 1957 eae ....| 454, 000 5 | 44.0 190, 000 4, 000 194, 000 
Bina 1955 Color prints 147, 000 6) 146 64,000 | 20, 000 84. 000 
1956 do 135, 000 3 | 17.0 78, 000 | 13, 000 91, 000 
| 1957 do... 135, 000 | 3 | 17.0 78, OOO 6, 000 84. 000 
©. Special procure- 1955 Prints 150, 000 | 9, 000 9, 000 
ment, 
1956 do i 200, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
1957 he «a 133, 000 8, 000 & 000 
Total estimate 1955 20 | 81.0 354,000 | 46, 000 400), 000 
1956 10 | 900 400, 000 | 36,000 | 436, 000 
1957 = 10 | 90.0 400, 000 | 20, 000 420, 000 


Mr. Srkes. We are now ready to discuss project 3110, 

General Corpverman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, funds in this proj- 
ect for Armywide communications and photographic services are 
required to provide long-distance communication facilities between 
major Army install: ations throughout the world and to operate a cen- 
tral still photogr aphic library and laboratory. 

The communications consist primarily of the Army command and 
administrative network (ACAN) supplemented by point-to-point cir- 
cuits and special-purpose systems. The ACAN system consists of 
wire, radio, and microwave communications, inc luding circuits and 
channels leased from commercial companies, and furnishes worldwide 
record and voice communication services for the Department of the 
Army. This worldwide network, operated by the Signal Corps, pro- 
vides overseas circuits which are required to handle traffic to and from 
the various overseas commands by various types of radio teletype- 
writer and submarine cable circuits, and the domestic tape relay system 
operating in the United States and connecting the Department of the 
Army headquarters with major Army headquarters and installations 
throughout the United States. Provisions have also been made to 
interconnect with the Air Force and Navy communications systems. 
The traffic load over the ACAN during fiscal year 1957 is estimated 
to be 2.6 percent higher than in fiscal year 1956. 

The total funds requested in fiscal year 1957 are $51.8 million. 
Included within the $51.8 million for fiscal year 1957 are $14.8 million 
for operation and maintenance e, $21.2 million for leased channels and 
commercial refiles, $15.7 otis for installation and rehabilitation, 
and $28,000 for operations and maintenance for the military affiliate 
radio sy stem (MARS). The increase of $7.5 million over the $44.3 
million available during fiscal year 1956 reflects a combination of a 
50.9 million increase in oper: ations and maintenance brought about 
to a censiderable extent by: inereased “security traffic requirement, a 

7.8 million increase in installation and rehabilitation due to increased 
rents for classified projects offset by a $1.2 million decrease 
in communications services resulting from reduced requirements for 
leased circuits in Europe and the Far East. 

75295—56——64 
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Included in this project is $420,000 for the operations of the Central 
Still Photographic Library and Laboratory in support of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of Defense. This installation 
is engaged in the production of black and white and color still photo- 
graphs, passport and identification photographs of civilian and mili- 
tary personnel within the Military District of Washington and the 
operation of the official Department of the Army Still Picture Library. 

The decrease of $16,000 for fiscal year 1957 in comparison with fiscal 
year 1956 is due to the curtailment of photographic services by the 
Department of the Army and the Department of Defense. 


BASIS FOR REQUIREMENT FOR ADDITIONAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. General Corderman, we are not specialists in communi- 
‘ations. I confess that I personally am rather hopelessly entrapped 
by what appears to be a maze of requirements for telephone, tele- 
graph, and radio facilities that extend in every direction at every 
hearing. It seems to us there is never an end to this requirement for 
additional communication facilities. 

Is the science of communication progressing so rapidly that we are 
constantly having to replace all of the facilities we have, or could it 
be true we are indulging ourselves in an unprecedented amount of 
communication facilities at a very great cost? Talk to me as a lay- 
man. I have never known very much about this thing; but tell me 
why we are constantly having to spend more money, in ever-increasing 
amounts, in the general field of communication facilities. 

General CorpERMAN. It is a combination of two things. There is 
a great degree of obsolescence. However, this is not the whole story 
because you understand there is an increasing demand for communi- 
‘ations worldwide. 

I have some figures here that would show traffic load during the 
past 3 years. These figures indicate that the total traffic originated 
by the Army command and administrative network from the fiscal 
year 1954 when it was at a level of 1,600 million message groups, has 
now grown to a forecasted level in the fiscal year 1957 of 2,481 million 
message groups. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us talk about that for just a moment. If the facili- 
ties are there somebody is going to use them, but how much of it is 
necessary? How do you determine that? 

General CorpermMan. May I go off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Srezs. Certainly. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stes. There is no disposition on my part in having the Army 
not have what it needs in this field. I would like to see the Army 
have modern equipment. However, I am not at all convinced that 
there is a requirement for all the things being requested. A lot. of it 
is cloaked in classified garb, and there is generally a feeling that if 
it is classified it is more than important and therefore cannot be elim- 
inated—but I wonder. 

Where would you be, as far as operations are concerned, if this 
request for funds were not granted? ‘Tell me that just frankly and 
openly. 
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General CorperMAN. The best way to answer that, sir, is to go into 


a little more detail as to what we are going to use it for, and again, 


| will have to ask to go off the record because, again, this is classified. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. I am not questioning the motives of the Army in want- 
ing facilities that will permit it to do its job, but we as laymen do 
find it difficult to understand the necessity for all the communication 
facilities that are requested of us by the service. We have gone along 
pretty well in approving these things heretofore and we probably 
will go along on this one. 


COORDINATION OF COMMUNICATIONS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ritey. General Corderman, who evaluates these communica- 
tion systems to see that there is no duplication by the various services ¢ 

General CorpERMAN. Sir, there is a Joint Communications Elec- 
tronics Committee in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which is made up of 
a chairman and the senior communications officers of each of the three 
services. The communication projects and activities are coordinated 
through that committee. 

Mr. Riey. And that, in your opinion, assures that there is no 
duplication of services ? 

‘yeneral CorDERMAN. I would say no undesirable duplication, 

Mr. Rirey. What do you mean by “undesirable” ? 

General CorpERMAN. There are times when you want duplication to 
back up a circuit that is not entirely dependable. In other words, 
some circuits could be jammed, some circuits could be destroyed, and 
there are some places where the importance of the activity indicates 
a desirability to have two ways of getting out of a particular area. 
In that case, I would say it would be desirable duplication. 


ANTIJAMMING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mitier. You spoke of antijamming equipment. Do I under- 
stand that the function of that is directed entirely toward keeping our 
messages flowing without interference? It has not anything to do 
with radio jamming ? 

General CorpERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. This is purely a message circuit within our own estab- 
lishment ? 

General CorpeERMAN. Yes; it is a means of insuring communication 
by radio without the danger of j jamming. 

Mr. Minier. By a hostile or natural cause ? 

General CorpeRMAN. Yes. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Direct obligations 


pena 


Project or subproject Estimate 





Actual, en SR ee A 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
3121 Commercial line-haul transportation.................--- | $98, 664,085 | $87, 237,000 , $81, 120, 000 
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Workload data and cost factors 







































































| — ' 
| wes j - 
Fiscal a ee Number Unit Tota) 
Activity | year Base unit | of units cost ! cost 
| Thousands 
Technical services. - | 1955 Ton miles___._____| 1,498,870 4.422 | $66,378 975 
ON as I ees ca ...--| 1,283, 984 4. 354 55, 909 000 
1957 |.....do___......._.| 1,188,613 4.282 | 50, 685, 000 
ORI UO iki cts nnede ty thd ones ating ah Ah nse Ds Gatancices | 28, 692 4. 431 1, 271, 246 
1956 |....-do._.- | 22,709 | 4.650 | 1,056,000 
i... a eas +5555 17, 575 5.081 | 893, 000 
Administrative services_-—.___. svat. \-- .do ions | 24, 107 35. 946 8, 665, 608 
1956 do 7a 23,428 | 36.653 | 8, 587, 000 
1957 do , | 22, 730 37. 448 8, 512, 000 
Overseas commands. ------- cinmesel ae ....do Sd ee 857, 773 2.605 | 22,348, 256 
F ABBEO he sedy BOs. ccditinnke 803, 775 2. 698 21, 685, 000 
| 1957 do ‘ .| 762, 362 2. 759 | 21, 030, 000 
= icuiasntditiaiadh tantistaeeeiinaatsllial apiece Remes = 
ee eee ccke rcp [| ee ne ee 4.095 | 98, 664, 085 
| 1956 |-.---do--..--. | 2,133,896 | 4.088 | 87, 237, 000 
1957 | TP acanwast | 1,986, 280 | 4.084 | 81, 120, 000 
1 Cents per ton-mile. 
| Direct obligations 
>enier , har Estimate 
Project or subproject | Actual, ga sh ere Prati 
fiseal year 
| 1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
a - ——— aa — —— | — —_ ——— aap: 
| 
3122 Military Sea Transport Service (Mat) --.--..-...-.------ $92, 735, 990 | $80, 940, 000 | $73, 150, 000 
© : at oe ee eat 
Workload data and cost factors 
Fiscal | a : Number of Unit Tats . 
| year Base unit units | cost Total cost 
sa eeecetaddeieciamnsiscisdisamaatiests ioe — enema ieee anette taint 
I eee 1955 Measurement tons--_._.-- a 2,381,827 | $17. 66 $42, 063, 065 
Ps Weis ci cei ee 1,096, 300 | 22.98 | 25, 193, 000 
b  Meal aS ae ee 1, 068, 800 22. 06 | 23, 578, 000 
Ee. ak iccide oto eere Se BES RAS SEE ikadcdbens 1,198,467 | 14.65 17, 557, 541 
ee ee ee eee 1, 348, 800 | 18.65 | 25, 150, 000 
ON i 1,425,600 | 18.26 | 26, 029, 000 
NE 5 pct itcccmsbdbacdbad See: Tid,..c Mustek ask bch seeeuw sone 3, 981, 576 | 5. 64 22, 458, 584 
OE a ce ie oak Piast ope aes 2,118,800 | 11.46 | 24, 275, 000 
I a 1, 651, 100 | 12.35 20, 387, 000 
Per diem:vessels.........-..- MIB  NcceckiccieccnhbaeheGodenedksbutd sul debe eet 1, 983, 000 
FOO Pike ne eee le aie ak ek a etic lie deca 1, 300, 000 
DE i Vive inaliudbapcnGbiek ds cbdsb cade dos sleds olabenanen 1, 000, 000 
Me et ee eae 1955 Measurement tons------ iia ee 7, 561, 870 11.12 84, 062, 190 
NE Bini BR ae cence eae 4, 563, 900 16. 63 75, 918, 000 
SE Uncen eta atadatdkinedans < 4, 145, 500 17. 13 70, 994, 000 
Bulk POL 
| Fiscal | . | Number of | Unit 
year | Base unit units | cost Total cost 
! 
Continental United States...| 1955 | Long tons_.-......---. am 88, 383 | $3.21 $283, 633 
SOB Lccusd asic ihe ek tS. 59,500 | 1.76} 105, 000 
:. Aosiaed Ee ee ae 50,000 | 2.00 100, 000 
EmntvetinesOel  dnckdcccccccccs | 1055 |..-.-.- in puceek adams aaneee 1,480,612 | 2.55 3, 774, 345 
| 1966 |....- al es ke | 1, 400, 000 | 1. 47 2, 056, 000 
ge SS UR eee. 1,400,000 | = 1.47 2, 056, 000 
WININE Se yee i kt 1955 {L...- | RE SS | 426, 601 | 10. 82 | 4, 615, 822 
Si EW Becta a cst on cars wetitesniee asim a 358, 050 | 7.99 | 2, 861, 000 
| dice Ts cnaniieeaepmmmneramelenaannnetes Leeanres | seceeeessceet 
MM. i202... 1985 |..... Ri eer 1,995,596 | 4.35 8, 673, 800 
I a cee eae 1,817,550 | 2.76 5, 022, 000 
ee a Nicci sin ineaeundeiccmatous 1, 450, 000 1. 49 2, 156, 000 
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; Te ee ee aaa 
Direct obligations 
——- —__ — —--—- - 
io, fon Estimate 
Project or subproject byt: goal inuii Pere seg ci dt 
fiscal year | | 
1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
3123 Rental and lease of transportation equipment and con- | 
tractual transportation services. --_ - eed | $9, 860, 093 | $7,331,000 | $6, 510, 000 
Workload and cost factors 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1955 1956 1957 
FECOM snaceaceradtbldleccJ Ree een Shanes? eee 
EUGUOME. «is. dchbinées er cmeoeakddateieh i eae ene 7, 461, 109 | 4, 959, 000 | 4, 158, 000 
Other a niin iti cal 128, 232 | 122, 000 122, 000 
‘ Titties rtnsenipbnintteteiiteipungeicntanibih 9, 860, 093 | ane 6, 510, 000 
| 
i Direct obligations 
t 
a ee ee 


Project or subproject Estimate 




















4 Actual, |___ - 

4 fiscal year | 

¥ 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
; 1956 1957 

. 

3124 Operation of ports and other transportation facilities....| $96,235,468 | $83, 874,000 $79, 220, 000 
; Workload data and cost factors 

* 

: i rite we Cal yi) tut art comin Pay oni series) 77 7 a 
‘ . 7 | Civile | aia; 

3 7 Base | ee Unit | ian “—— | Other | Total 

} year | Unit units | St | vane | cost | st | cost 





! | 
Continental United | 1955 | Measure-| 8, 289,841 |$7.37 | 6, 886 1$30, 058, 702 ($31, 048, 540 $61, 102, 242 
States Army ter- | ment} 


| 
minals. tons. 
1956 |...do.......| 6,855,000 | 8.25 | 3,665 | 16,676,000 | 39, 878, 000 | 56, 554, 000 

















BON? 158, ~—neenrchy Oe 435,200 | 8.28 | 3,423 | 15,510,000 | 37,750,000 | 53, 260, 000 
Overseas ports of | 1955 |..do......-| 10,304,060 | 2.97 | 4,036 | 5,867,608 | 24,775,238 | 30, 642, 846 
Embarkation. 1956 |...do....... 6, 966,000 | 3.51 | 2,077 | 6,287,700 | 18,152,300 | 24, 440, 000 
ilo ORcocnens 6, 532,000 | 3.51 | 1,735 | 5,040,000 | 17,887,000 | 22, 927, 000 
Total termi- | 1955 |_..do_...--- 18, 593,901 | 4.93 | 10,922 | 35,926,310 | 55,818,778 | 91, 745, 088 
nals and | 1956 |__.do_....-_| 13,821,000 | 5.86 | 5,742 | 22,963,700 | 58,030,300 | 80, 994, 000 
ports. 1957 |...do....... | 12, 967,200 | 5.86 | 5,158 | 20,550,000 | 55, 637,000 | 76, 187, 000 
Other " CORRIEE TSU lecaccccnqqamivecpappgacqelasesest 406 | 1,953,138 | 2, 537, 242 4, 490, 380 
United States fa- | 1956 |.....--- bath tke tha Redes 339 | 1,654,000 | 1,226,000 | 2,880,000 
cilities. lich tenn nan aachinanselbaiaesS 371 | 1,804,000 | 1,229,000 | 3,033,000 
Total:fer sub- | 1055-|......--n-2ele-2-e-----e0|--s<--] 11, 328 | 37, 879, 448. 58} 356, 020 | | 96, 235, 468 
project. 1956 |_.....-...--|------------|------| 6,081 | 24,617, 700 | 59, 256,300 | 83, 874, 000 
DUN Elbo igebiicls~diccsantie i.e 5, 529 | 22,354,000 | 56,866,000 | 79, 220, 000 
is ™ vT ° ® ry" 
4 Mr. Srxes. We will now proceed to the next project, 3120, ‘“’Trans- 


portation services.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


_General Youn. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this project, 3120, 
“Transportation services,” provides funds for Army-wide transporta- 
tion services. These services include commercial freight movements, 
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exclusive of first destination transportation costs, ocean transporia- 
tion of materiel, rental and lease of transportation equipment and con- 
tractual transportation services, the operation of the Army terminals 
within the continental United States, and the operation of overseas 
ports of embarkation. It also includes the operation of the zone trans- 
portation offices within the continental United States. 

The $240 million required for these services in fiscal year 1957 rep- 
resents a reduction of $19.4 million, or 7.5 percent when compared to 
fiscal year 1956 and a reduction of $57.5 million, or 19.3 percent when 
compared to fiscal year 1955. I would like to present the project for 
the consideration of the committee in relation to the four subprojects. 
I will endeavor to indicate in some detail as we proceed through the 
estimate, the areas in which we have been able to effect determinable 
economies in transportation, and other areas wherein major traffic 
management improvements have been accomplished. 


COMMERCAIL LINE HAUL TRANSPORTATION 


The details of this subproject begin on page 716 of the estimate. 
The subproject includes the cost of | transportation procured for the 
movement of Army materiel within the continental United States and 
within the overseas commands. The requirement for fiscal year 1957 is 
$81.1 million, as compared to $87.2 million in fiscal year 1956 and 
$98.6 million in fiscal year 1955. Practically the entire fund require- 
ment under this subproject is for the movement of materiel under rates 
which in general are fixed by the transportation industry. Notwith- 
standing, there are two general areas in which economies can. be-ef- 
fected. ‘First, we can influence the cost to the Army through negotia- 
tions with carriers for more favorable rates and classifications and 
through the use of transit arrangements. Second, we can reduce 
the ton-mile requirements for which transportation services must 
be obtained through improved positioning of stocks and more ef- 
ficient routing of shipments. As a result of continued efforts to 
improve transportation services and to move more economically the 
large amounts of material required for the support of the Army, we 
have, over a period of years, been able to maintain a, relatively stable 
rate per ton-mile for cargo moved, although the cost of transportation 
is generally increasing. In the determination of fund requirements 
for fiscal year 1957, consideration has been given to anticipated econ- 
omies which can be effected, projected on the basis of experience data. 
It is estimated that these economies, obtained through the continuing 
day-to-day traffic management action in the field of freight- rate nego- 
tiations, will amount to approximately $15 million. Comparable econ- 
omies in fiscal year 1955 were $16.8 million, and for the first half of 
fiscal year 1956, $7.5 million. Continuing economies can be expected 
through rate negotiations, use of existing transit privileges, negotia- 
tion of new transit arrangements and by aggressively seeking oppor- 
tune routing economies. I would like to add that this discussion of 
freight costs does not take into account the increase of 6 percent in 
rail freight rates now under consideration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE (MATERIEL) 


The subproject detail begins on page 719. Funds for this project 
are required to reimburse the Military Sea Transportation Service for 
ocean transportation of Army troop support cargo between the United 
States and overseas commands, and for movements between and within 
the overseas commands. The requirement for fiscal year 1957 is 
$73.2 million, a reduction of $7.8 million, or 9.6 percent below the 
fiscal year 1956 requirement and a reduction of $19.6 million, the 
equivalent of $21.1 percent below the fiscal 1955 obligations. The 
workload requirements have been developed, reviewed, and adjusted 
in line with the military personnel strength overseas. The rates used 
in determining the fund requirements for fiscal year 1957 are those 
published by the Military Sea Transportation Service, with the fore- 
casted workload priced on an area-to-area basis. For the purposes 
of this estimate, the fiscal year 1956 rates currently in effect have been 
used. No information is presently available to indicate whether the 

rate will be revised in fiscal year 1957. It is pointed out that the 
rate currently in effect for fiscal year 1956 for the movement of cargo 
by Military Sea Transportation Service is substantially higher than 
in fiseal year 1955. 


RENTAL AND LEASE OF TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


This subproject (p. 723) covers the rental and lease of transporta- 
tion equipment and other contractual transportation services. This 
requirement exists In certain overseas areas where tr ansport ation 
service cannot be obtained on a tariff basis. For example, in Korea 
transportation of materiel and military passengers is obtained through 
contractual arrangements with the Korean National Railway. Also, 
in the Far East, commuter service must be provided between Army 
installations and living quarters where public transportation is in- 
adequate. In Europe, contracts with the German Government are 
required to provide for additional passenger and mail service between 
the ports of embarkation and inland stations, and for use of other 
specialized rail equipment not generally available commercially. The 
necessity for these additional contractual services to obtain point- -to- 
point transportation has been declining steadily over the past few 
years, particularly since the cessation of hostilities in Korea, and as a 
result of improved commercial transportation capabilities in Europe. 


OPERATION OF PORTS OF EMBARKATION AND OTHER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


This subproject detail begins on page 725 of the estimate. Funds 
requested are for the operation of zone transportation offices; the 
operation of Army terminals in the continental United States, and the 
operation of overseas ports of embarkation. The functions of the 
zone transportation offices include routing of all Army freight ship- 
ments in excess of 10,000 pounds; routing of export shipments; pro- 
viding rate quoting services to Army installations in the continental 
United States; handling all claims actions; and providing inspection 
and technical advice for motor pool, utility rail, and local movement 
services. These activities are carried on at four zone offices so located 
to provide the most effective traffic service within the continental 
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United States. The Army terminals and overseas ports provide for 
the physical handling of all cargo transshipped by the Army to, from, 
and between overseas areas, 

Industrial funding at Army terminals: Effective July 1, 1955, the 
Transportation Division of the Army industrial fund was established 
under the provisions of Public Law 216 to provide for the financin 
of the terminal operations for the Atlantic coast areas. These activi- 
ties are centralized under the Atlantic Transportation Terminal Com- 
mand and include the terminal operations at the Brooklyn Army 
Terminal, the Hampton Roads Army Terminal, and the Sunnly Point 
Ammunition Terminal. It also includes supervision of the terminal 
activities at commercial outports utilized by the Army along the 
Atlantic coast. The authorization for working capital funds for 
these activities was made after an exhaustive study of the practicabil- 
ity for adaption to the Army’s terminal operations. The advantages 
of this type financing are that more effective control is established and 
the costs of work performed can be more accurately determined. It 
also simplifies the financial accounting for these commercial-type 
operations which provide services to users within the Army, as well 
as cross servicing to other agencies for whom work may be performed 
on a reimbursable basis. Extension of working capital funding to 
our other terminal operations in the continental United States is 
under consideration. 

Since the major mission for the Army terminals which are financed 
from the industrial fund relates to the transshipment of cargo and 
passengers and the major customer is the Army, reimbursement to 
the industrial fund for the cost of that mission will be financed in 
a large measure from this subproject. I make this point for two 
reasons. The establishment of a working capital fund at the Army 
terminals will provide for complete and more accurate costs of cargo 
and passengers transshipped. More precise accounting may ulti- 
alee’ increase the requirement for funds from this particular sub- 
project as a result of reclassification of expenditures. In the final 
analysis, however, it would permit a reduction in the total costs within 
the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation through more effec- 
tive financial and managerial controls. 


OTHER TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Although not totally applicable to this particular budget project, 
there are particular elements in the field of traffic management I 
consider worthy of mention. 

Evaluation of traffic management services of the supply operations 
of the Army Technical Services in fiscal year 1954 led to the assign- 
ment made in fiscal year 1955 of traffic consultants on the immediate 
staff of the Chiefs of Technical Services. Assignment of these ad- 
visors, or consultants, was mentioned during the budget hearings 
last year. Their primary mission is to assist the Chiefs of Technical 
Services in identifying areas where Army funds can be conserved 
by application of traflic management in the supply processes. The 
scope of the service provided by the consultants covers a much broader 
field than this particular budget project. For this reason, a simple 
dollar evaluation cannot be placed upon the achievements of these 
traffic consultants. However, their actions have resulted in my office 
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‘S being brought into the supply management picture at an early stage 
to permit my traflic management staff to provide advice and counsel 
on transportation matters in the supply field. An example of what 
ean be accomplished is illustrated by improvements made in the pro- 
curement ma supply system by the Quartermaster Corps in fiscal 
year 1955 to permit the positioning of nonperishable subsistence at 
locations “in-line” between supply sources and ultimate consumption 
points. This, coupled with negotiation of a new transit arrangement 
for nonperishable subsistence items procured by the Quartermaster 
Corps for distribution within the United States, accounted for ap- 
proximately $1 million of the economies previously mentioned in con- 
nection with the exercise of intransit arrangements. 

Renegotiation of rates for movement of ammunition: After exten- 
sive negotiations between the Army and the rail carriers, in Sep- 
tember 1955, the transportation costs on ammunition were reduced 
8371/4 percent on traflic moving over the lines of the eastern rail carriers, 
effective September 1, 1955; and of the Western and Southwestern 
rail carriers, effective March 1, 1956. Negotiations are continuing 
with Southern rail carriers in an effort to obtain comparable reductions. 

Unitized cargo movement: In coordination with other services, the 
Transportation Corps is promoting an intensive shipping program 
of unitized cargo in the Army and Air Force supply systems. ‘Two 
principle methods are being used at present; the cargo transporter 

i in CONEX service, and the pallet unit load in UNITEX service. 

The cargo transporter is a reusable steel shipping box with a cargo 

capacity of 9,000 pounds in 295 cubic feet. The cargo transporter 

reduces the numerous small packages now being shipped to homo- 
geneous unit loads of optimum size for the direct application of me- 
chanical handling equipment with a minimum of human effort. It 
provides the important element of mobility to facilitate prompt ship- 
ment of small stocks to forward areas whenever required. The 

CONEX service greatly enhances flexible supply operations respon- 

sive to rapidly changing situations under combat conditions, and im- 

portant economies in time of peace. 

Cargo transporters can be quickly loaded on and discharged from 

a wide variety of military and commercial transport media now 

found in worldwide service. Because of the numerous budgetary proj- 

ects under which costs are accumulated in the distribution process, 

, it is difficult to assess the precise savings attributable to individual 

{ elements affected. Recent analyses of operational experience, how- 

ever, reveals that an overall economy of an indicated order of mag- 

nitude of as much as 10 percent may be realized in the movement of 

a ton of cargo from an inland depot to the point of use overseas. The 

reduction in cost attributable to pure transportation charges in this 

particular service is comparatively minor. This cost reduction is 

attained by drastic reductions in overseas export packaging, lower 

transshipping charges and greatly lessened losses caused by pilferage, 
theft and shipping damage. 

—_ transporters are now utilized as a combined Army-Air Force 
| fleet through a jointly operated CONEX agency in my office. The 
; transporters are suitable for the shipment of troop support cargo, 
organizational impedimenta, baggage and household goods, mail, 
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medical supplies and other small items of high value subject to pil- 
ferage and shipping damage. 

Ma any of the preceding “comments apply with equal force to the 
current shipping program of UNITEX service. This refers to the 
method of shipping certain classes of cargo as a palletized unit load 
from source to final destination employing the standard 40-inch by 
48-inch pallet. The previous freight disadvantage associated with 
this method of shipment has now been removed by railroad tariff pro- 
visions and all shippers, civilian as well as military, may now ship 
pallet unit loads without penalty. The Quartermaster Corps in co- 
ordination with the Transportation Corps is now shipping nonpérish- 
able subsistence originating at United States depots destined to over- 
seas commands by UNITEX service. Preliminary reports received 
from the field indicate there are considerable military as well as eco- 
nomic advantages in this shipping method. Present plans call for 
the extension of the UNITEX program on an orderly basis to other 
types of cargo suited for this method of shipment. 

Common use joint land-transportation in overseas areas: Jointly, 
with the Navy and the Air Force, we are making surveys in the over- 
seas commands to develop agreements to prov ide for the furnishing 
of common use military land- -transportation service by a single de- 
partment on a common-service basis. This will eliminate the dupli- 

cation of effort by two or more departments and improve traffic con- 
trols by combining under the responsibility of a single department the 
authority and responsibility for providing the service to all military 
users within a command. This has been under study for the past year 
and agreement has been reached in some areas. The budgetary re- 
sponsibilities, however, will not be changed until next year. 

Passenger transportation: Although funds for the transportation 
of passengers are not included in this appropriation, I wish to assure 
you that improvements in traflic management techniques are as vig- 
orously sought as in the field of frei ght transportation. Economies 
effected annually approximate $13 million. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to stress one further point. The benefits 
accruing through effective traffic management within the Army, ex- 
tend in varying degrees to the other services in the Department of 
Defense, and other agencies of the Government ae rate nego- 
tiations and from common servicing agreements. I shall be happy 
to answer any questions you may wish to ask as to tne details contained 
in the estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe that you have demonstrated a very fine ability 
to improve the operations of that part of the service entrusted to you. 
You have always given us a good statement. 


RATE INCREASES 


Do you have for the record comparative tonnage figures in these 
various fields? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. I wish that you would supply those for the record. 
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General Yount. They are in the detail, Mr. Chairman. Does that 
cover the requirements of the committee ? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 

[ suggest, General Yount, that you give for the record a listing of 
the factors which have caused an increase in unit costs in each instance 
where there has been an increase, as shown on page 717 of the justifi- 

ations. 

General Yount. We can supply that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF RATE INCREASES 


SUBPROJECT 3121. COMMERCIAL LINE HAUL TRANSPORTATION 


1. Army areas 





! 
| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


a 
1955 1956 | 1957 
idisdlieteilhettahdht bint ladididiaticensnctslodcsigthiehaRsatiedtiddtiithaicaseiallia penliclhisdhilinenieichedl con eid = 
Short-ton-miles. - bein Caress vhs fa cule enn te wate 28, 692, 000 Daa 22, 709, 000 17, 575, 000 
Cents per short-ton-mile- -__-.- satis anitdad Sede 4.431 | 4. 650 | 5. 081 


(c) Ineluded in the 28,692,000 short ton-miles for fiscal year 1955 are approxi- 
mately 10 million short ton-miles of lateral coal movements from installations 
that were deactivated. This coal moved at approximately 3 cents per short 
ton-mile. Exclusive of this coal movement the fiscal year 1955 rate would be 
5.2 cents per short ton-mile. In fiscal year 1956 there is included some 5 million 
short ton-miles of coal movements in the total workload of 22,709,000 short 
ton-miles. Exclusive of the coal movement at the low rate of 3 cents per short 
ton-mile, the fiscal year 1956 rate would be 5.1 cents. There is no lateral move- 
ment of coal planned in the fiscal year 1957 workload for which there is an 
estimated cost of 5.1 cents per short ton-mile. 


2. Administrative services 


| | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1955 | 1956 1957 
| 
| 
ort-ton-miles-_-. sta catbade PARR 24,107,000 | 23, 428, 000 22, 730, 000 
Cents per short-ton-mile-_--- aia niall 35. 946 | 36. 653 37. 448 
Short-ton-miles of APO air mail included in (a) above...._| 15, 499,000 | 15, 430, 000 | 15, 366, 000 
! 


(d) APO air-mail costs of 52.06 cents per short-ton-ruile affects the unit cost 
in direct relation to its percent of the total workload. The administrative 
services workload and unit cost, excluding APO mail, is as follows: 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1955 1956 1957 
accede ooh = saat — scciaiciiameiieie 
| 
on-miles. __- 5 : : , = 8, 608, 000 7, 998, 000 7, 364, 000 
ents per short-ton-mile .- ; donee 6. 939 6. 939 6. 953 
3. Oversea areas 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
: | 
Short-ton-miles : : | 857,773,000 | 803,775, 000 762, 362, 000 
Cents per short-ton-mile. si Sekbes ’ . 2. 605 2. 698 2. 759 


| 
| 
= 
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of 95 pereent of the total. 
of the Far East. The 


total workload causes the variations in the average unit costs. 









































are 43, 37.2 and 34.83 percent at a lower unit cost of 1.750 cents per short ton-mile. 














1955 and 1956 Army area rates were depressed by virtue of the very 








of the shipments in the Army areas will be in less than carload or 
truckload movements and, therefore, most of it at a higher rate. 
Under administrative services vou see a higher per ton- mile cost. 





























The big economies are in the technical services, and there is an 








backup for the record in that regard. 


Mr. Srxes. On page 720 there appears a very substantial increase 


in the unit cost for MSTS. Give the same information on cost factors 
for that. 


General Yount. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 













EXPLANATION OF MSTS Rate CHANGES 


SUBPROJECT 3122 


22. MILITARY SEA 





TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 








| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 














1955 1956 1957 

—— — — — le | 
aE FE pep cningunanapeecwmanicsinmnies -------| 7, 561,870} — 4, 563, 900 4, 145, 500 
en) gg lL TE TNE TEES IED edoel $11. 12 | $16. 63 $17. 13 











(c) The revised Military Sea Transportation Service tariff rates for dry cargo 
for fiscal year 1956 (also the fiscal year 1957 estimate) are approximately 25 
percent higher than the fiscal year 1955 rates. Some examples of such rate 
changes for a measurement ton of general cargo follow: 









MSTS fiscal | MSTS fiscal 
year 1955 year 1956 
rates rates 












Bast roast to/from Furone...<<s..2.-..2..ssss0c 























13. 10 1f 02 
Gulf coast to/from Europe. = ee 16. 78 16. 02 
West coast (California) to/from Far Fast_-- ‘ tics nema bane 16. 34 | 18, 94 
West coast (Washington-Oregon) to/from Far Fast. Re ee ree 15 78 18. 94 
Hawaii t0/from Far Fast Si sha iobisces ont ietisaceiane meee Ks RE OVE: 11.87 | 19. 40 
Far East intratheater shuttle_..............--- culate plait sce ek eri Coe a 4. 28 | 6.41 











The average unit cost for FECOM and EUCOM decreases in fiscal year 1957 
when compared to fiscal year 1956 due to changes in commodity mix and to 
changés in loading and discharging points on the coast of the United States. 

The increase in average unit cost in other areas for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
over fiscal year 1955 is due in part to the rate increase and to a change in the 














(c) The workload in the European and Far East theaters represent upward 


The unit cost in Europe is almost double that 
varying percent of the workload in each theater to the 


For example, 
the workload in Europe is 54.3 percent, 59.9 percent, and 62.7 percent of the 


total for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, at approximately 3.05 cents per short 
ton-mile. In the Far East the percentages of the total workload for the 3 years 


General Yount. I might say for the information of the committee 
at this point that there are two areas that shows up. Both the 


eats coal shipments at a cost of around 3 cents per ton-mile. Our 
forecast for 1957 has no such coal shipments. A considerable part 


The reason is that there is included the cost of the air movement of 
mail to overseas destinations. The cost of those particular move- 
ments averages about 52 cents per ton-mile and, therefore, tend to 
raise the unit cost of transportation in the administrative services. 


overall economy in the total for the Army. We will provide the 
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pattern of cargo movement. Shipments within the overseas area generally 
move at a very low unit cost. These intra-area shipments will decrease sharply 
in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The greater weight on the higher cost shipments 
to and from the United States and other areas, thus increases the average unit 


cost. 

yeneral Yount. I might point out in EUCOM the increase between 
1955 and 1956 is in large part because of the injection of the M—48 tank 
into Europe. In 1957 we have the tail end of the tank movement, and 
we have a sizable movement of Army aircraft into EKUCOM, which 
accounts for the larger tonnage figures. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think that you might well list the areas in which there 
have been savings, because I think you should be entitled to any credit 
due from a reduction in cost of operations. 

General Yount. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 




















SAVINGS IN INLAND TRANSPORTATION 







There are two major areas in which economies have been effected. 
Transportation costs to the Army have been reduced, through negotiations 
with carriers, by obtaining more favorable rates and classifications and through 
the use of transit arrangements. Economies of approximately $15 million can 
be expected in fiscal year 1957. Considering the reduction in traffic estimated 
for fiscal year 1957, this compares favorably with fiscal year 1955 when economies 
totaling $16.8 million were attained. 

It has also been possible to reduce the ton-mile requirements for which trans- 
portation services must be obtained, through improved positioning of stocks 
and more efficient routing of shipments. It has been estimated, on a conserva- 
tive basis, that reduction in the ton-mile requirements for the movement of 
Techical Services supplies amounts to 26 million ton-miles. This represents an 
additional economy in transportation for the Army of slightly over $1 million. 

The preceding remarks relate only to economies effected within the Army. 
However, the benefits accruing through effective traffic management within the 
Army, particularly in the area of rate negotiations and classifications, extends 
in varying degrees to the other services in the Department of Defense, as well 
us other agencies of the Government. 


Mr. Srxes. You might handle page 726 in the same way. 
ry i. ’ . . 5 4 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 























SAVINGS IN Port OPERATIONS 





( In the past year there has been a reorganization in the transportation ter- 
; tninals in the continental United States. As a result of the reorganization, it 
has been possible to reduce personnel strengths substantially. The additional 
reduction of 232 civilians in fiscal year 1957 will reduce the cost of operation of 
the Army terminals approximately $1 million. This compares with a reduction 
of 282 civilian employees in fiscal year 1956, with a reduction in cost of $1.2 
million, 











ALTERNATE PORTS AND OVER-THE-BEACH OPERATIONS 





Mr. Sixes. This is somewhat apart from your presentation, but I 
would like some information on it. 

We have been told that in the event of an atomic war, ports will in 
many cases be closed to the use of the military services and we shall 
have to be prepared to use beaches for the delivery of supplies and the 
delivery of personnel. 

What steps, if any, do you take in your service to be prepared for 
that emergency ? 

General Yount. The actual application to that emergency, Mr. 
» Chairman, affects us more directly on the delivering end on the far 
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shore. I would like to amplify that. As far as the United States is 
concerned, in all instances we have alternate port plans. We maintain 
a complete record of port capabilities throughout the United States, 
even down to and including minor ports that are not handling major 
ships. We thereby maintain a flexibility in planning for the ability 
to move quickly through undamaged facilities. 

Overseas we have a different problem and it appears more espe- 
cially in the P. and P. appropriation. We have procured a very con- 
siderable amount of amphibious equipment in the past. There have 
been developed by the Ordnance Corps the “superduck” and the 
“drake”; 1 of 4 tons capacity, and the other 10 tons. These would 
be the successors to the World War II duck. We are training all 
of our terminal units for overseas operations, not only in operations 
in an established port, but also in over-the-beach operations. The unit 
equipment has also been modified. Instead of having the standard or 
conventional forklift truck they now have a so-called rough terrain 
forklift truck. They also have rough terrain cranes which are 
capable of operation from beaches. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General O’Netiu. We conduct exercises every 2 or 3 months on the 
coast of France where we actually unload ships over the beaches in 
order to have a permanent organization there that can do this in case 
of an emergency. It is one of our primary responsibilities in the 
European Command. 

Mr. Stxes. 1 am glad to have that information. 

General Yount. The committee might be interested to know that 
in the last exercise to which General O’Neill has referred, we sent out 
a fully unitized load, slightly over 5,000 tons. We had a 19-hour 
discharge program, but encountered freezing weather and very heavy 
sea conditions; however, the entire discharge was completed in 24 
hours and the ship was on its way to sea. That is indicative of the 
type of operation and the actual effect of the planning and the equip- 
ment that we have gone into thus far. 


PIPELINE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. That is very good. To what extent are you planning to 
utilize additional pipelines in your operations ? 

General Yount. The pipeline problem is not one for which we have 
direct operational responsibility. The whole petroleum field is di- 
vided between the Quartermaster Corps, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Transportation Corps. I think that it would be fair to say that 
the general concept is to utilize the pipelines as fully as possible in 
the future. We are very strong advocates of that approach because 
we recognize there will be a very serious deficiency both in rail and 
truck services, and therefore we feel that the pipeline augmentation 
of our operation is essential for the overall transportation capability. 

Mr. Ritry. I have no question, but I do want to say to General 
Yount that this has been a most gratifying presentation. 


MAIL TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Mutter. You spoke of increased unit costs due to the fact that 
you have a high rate on mail being carried by air. 
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General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuier. Has that situation changed over the last year or so? 

General Yount. Well, it is changed by the fact that we are now 
paying for the commercial air mov ement. 

Mr. Jackson. Actually, by Executive order, in the latter part of 
the fiscal year 1955 the Army started paying for the cost of the mail 
that was flown overseas. Before it had been provided free by the 
Post Office Department, but the cost of flying the air mail overseas 
is now split between the three services in the Dep: artment of Defense 
for the Department of Defense mail. The Army’s part of that 
amounts to roughly $8 million a year. 

Mr. a Ler. Is this a bookkeeping change rather than a physical 
change, are you actually sending more mail by air, or is it going 
ina iiifterent way from what it used to go? 

General Yount. The Department of Defense is now paying the 
service and this is the first year that we have come to the committee 
with this. 

Mr. Murer. Paying the Post Office Department or the Air Force? 

General Youn. Not the Air Force. This is a movement by com- 
mercial aircraft, Mr. Miller, under the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Minzer. Does that mean that the MATS program is being re- 
lieved of mail that it formerly carried ¢ 

General Yount. I think it is correct to say that they are not carry- 
ing as much mail as they did in the past for us. Is that not true, 
Mr. Jackson? ‘They are carrying official mail. ‘This is personal mail. 

Mr. Jackson. The cost that we are talking about here is payment 
by the Army for space on commercial aircraft that was formerly 
provided free by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Miter. You mean provided free to the Army, but not neces- 
sarily free to the American taxpayer ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

General Yount. Yes. The money was formerly in the Post Office 
Department appropriation. 

Mr. Miter. So from our point of view this is really a change in 
bookkeeping rather than any change in the actual service? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. It brings more money into this section of the budget 
because it is paid for here instead of elsewhere? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 


CARGO TRANSPORTER—CONEX 


Mr. Mirier. Now, referring briefly to your new method of shipping 
in metal containers. The pictures that you have shown us are quite 
interesting. Is that metal package a matter of Army design, or is 
it a commercial design ? 

General Yount. It is a combination. That is an Army standard 
there in the picture. We have been working on containers with a 
good many companies in this country that have been interested in 
this for approximately 10 years. The container you see there in the 
picture is a combination of Army ideas and commercial ideas. 

Mr. Muuter. Who owns the container ? 
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General Younr. The Transportation Corps owns it. It is a trans- 
portation item. 

Mr. Mixer. Just like you would own a trailer / 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Minter. Or any other piece of equipment / 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. When that is delivered at destination, what happens 
to it there? Do you load it up again ¢ 

General Youn’. We load it up and return it, insofar as possible, 
and we have a very high percentage returning loaded. We are 
getting round-trip usage out of these containers to a higher extent 
than we anticipated when we started the service. 

Mr. Minter. What is the life of these containers? Are they pretty 
durable ? 

General Yount. Yes. We do not know what the average life is 
going to be, but it is going to be in excess of 5 years. 

Mr. Miter. And you feel that the operation is profitable to the 
rate of about 10 percent ¢ 

General Younr. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Allowing for amortization ¢ 

General Yount. Paying for amortization and allowing tor 
repairs. 

Mr. Miniter. You feel that you have sound reason for thinking it 
is a 10 percent savings even with the transportation of empty cartons 
back when you cannot fill them ? 

General Younr. Yes, and that is a very conservative estimate in 
all honesty because our figures are higher than that, but we suspect 
them a bit and we have scaled it down to 10 percent. We think that 
is unquestionable. 

Mr. Mitier. That is very gratifying. 


NODEX LANDINGS AND PACKAGE PORTS 


Mr. Miter. One more question, and I expect it should be directed 
to General O'Neill. 

You were speaking about NODEX landings. I saw some around 
Bordeaux, France, and they apparently provide very good training. 

What about package ports? Are you doing anything with them ¢ 

General Yount. The DeLong Pier? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

General Yount. This last exercise was actually conducted over a 
package port at the mouth of the estuary below Bordeaux. 

Mr. Mixxer. Do you feel you are getting ahead with that type 
of operation? Are they living up to the expectation ? 

General Yount. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. 


EMPLOYEES IN PORTS AND OTHER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman, you asked for information with 
respect to ports and other transportation facilities, and I would like 
to call your attention to line 7, on page 725. We show a drop from 
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9281 employees at the end of fiscal year 1955 to 5,742 estimated at 
the end of fiscal year 1956. That reduction is not a total saving. 
[It involves the transfer of a considerable number of our personnel 
from our 01 account by virtue of industrial funding. So I would like 
to point out we are not claiming to save 4,000 employees. It is in part 
a bookkeeping transaction. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, General Yount. It was a very 
tine presentation. 

Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record.) 


Disposrrion oF REMAINS 


Direct obligations 


Ss ; ae | Estimate 
Project or subproject | Actual, a oe 
fiscal year | | 
1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
} 198 | 1987 
| | 
| | | 
3131 Disposition of remains..................-.....- wat 2,697,997 | $3, 661, 000 | $1, 750, 000 
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Mr. Ritey. General O’Neill, would you present the next witness 
please. 

General O’Nem.. The next witness will be Col. Albert E. Dennis, 
Quartermaster Corps C omptroller, who will present subproject 3131, 
“Disposition of remains. 

Mr. Ritey. You may proceed, Colonel Dennis. 

Colonel Dennis. Under subproject 3131 on page 736, — _ pro- 
vided $1,750,000 for disposition of remains during fiscal year 1957. 
I have Col. Roy A. Wall, Chief, Memorial Division, from the Office 
of the Quartermaster Gener ‘al, who can either explain this project in 

detail or answer any questions you desire answered. 

Mr. Ritey. Naturally it is gratify’ ing to note that the requirements 
are down considerably from the 2 previous years, and I hope they 
will be down still more next year. I imagine that comes about—— 

Colonel Dennis. Colonel Wall can give you the reasons for the 
reduction. 

Colonel Watu. The reduction is, of course, due to the ceasing of 
the Korean operation where we returned the remains that were re- 
covered in Korea during this present fiscal year. That reduction is 
from $3,661,000 to $1,750,000. That is principally the funds that 
will be required under the present current death program of the 
Army as we have it today. We mean by the present current death 
program that approximately 1.8 deaths per 1,000 soldiers will occur 
during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Ritey. Have the European remains been largely returned? 

Colonel Watt. From World War II we have the deferred dis- 
position program. Some recoveries were never completely made be- 
cause we had nonrecoverables remaining from World War II. Our 
estimate per fiscal year is that about 60 remains will be found in 
Europe from World War II. Last year we returned 58. We have 
search teams over there and when we have a report of an American 
soldier found, we immediately send these search teams to investigate 
and if he proves to be one of our men he is returned under this 
program. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the situation in Korea? 

Colonel Wau. In Korea there will be more because of the recent- 
ness of that action. We estimate there will be about 120 recoveries 
in the South Korea zone areas during fiscal year 1957. We have 
numerous reports of remains in North Korea, but we cannot go there 
because we have no agreement with the Communist forces. 

Mr. Rrtry. There is no agreement with the Communist forces to 
recover the remains? 

Colonel Watu. We did have an agreement whereby they were to 
bring them all back during this fiscal year. That was known as 
Operation Glory. They returned roughly 4,000 and we returned 
all the Korean remains we had, and that was supposed to complete 
the project but it is not completed. We have roughly 8,000 remains 
in Korea that are not recoverable. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Srkes. Any questions? 

Thank you very much. 
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Reaut Estate MANAGEMENT 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject iain Estimate 
aby 


fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


3141 Special real-estate activities. $6, 563, 256 $6, 918, 000 $7, 000, 000 
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Direct obligations 





Project or subproject Actual Estimate 
















fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
P3142 Rents, initial alterations and restorations_._.-.---..--- $37, 040, 708 | $39, 015, 000 $12, 000, 000 


Workload data and cost factors 












Total 


Fiscal Base unit Number costs 


year ofunits | Unit cost 








Leased real property: Thousands 
1. Rental: Square feet !...........| 1955 Samp feet 34, 355 $7, 103 
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General O’Neill, will you present the next witness? 

General O’NeILu. The next witness will be Mr. Kenneth E. Turner, 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who will testify on 
project 3140, “Real estate management,” and subprojects 3141 and 
3142, 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Turner, how are you? We are glad to see that you 
apparently are feeling considerably better. 
Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to hear your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, gentleman, I should like to make a brief 
opening statement on project 3140, which bears the title of “Real 
estate management” and begins on page 746 of your justification 
book. This project has two subprojects: 3141, “Special real-estate 
activities”; and 3142, “Rents, initial alterations, and restoration.” 
We are asking for $19 million this year as opposed to $45.9 million 
last year and $43.6 million the year before. 
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These funds are required to finance the following real-estate func- 
tions: P3141—Administration of the fee acquisition, leasing, out- 
leasing, and disposal programs; advance planning for real property 
acquisition ; utilization (leased and Government-owned) and compli- 
ance (outleased) inspection programs; care, custody, and dedudding 
of excess facilities; and payment of deficiency judgments. P3142— 
Rental payments on real property leased for the active Army; costs of 
initial alterations to leased premises to adapt to our use; and cost of 
restoration (cash recat or physical repair) of premises upon ter- 
mination or cancellation of leases. 

In explanation of the sharp decrease in the fund requirements from 
$43.6 million in fiscal year 1955 and $45.9 million in fiscal year 1956 
to the $19 million in fiscal year 1957, the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 
1956 totals contain $11.5 million and $22 million, respectively, for res- 
toration claims in Germany. These claims are being paid with 
deutschemarks and are one-time in nature. 

By removing these one-time fund requirements in order to get com- 
parable recurring totals for the 3 years, we get $32.1 million in fiscal 
year 1955, $23.9 million in fiscal year 1956, and the $19 million for 
fiscal year 1957. 

In general, the project shows a decline in workloads and an in- 
crease in unit costs. This is caused by the release of relatively low- 
cost work units in Germany and the leasing of high-priced real prop- 
erty due to the redeployment of units and the realinement of the LOC 
into France. 

As shown on page 749 of the justifications, there is a slight increase 
in the workload and dollar requirement for item 2, the program of 
making Government-owned real property available for interim lease 
to private individuals or firms. However, the rental return of an 
estimated $12 million to the Treasury more than compensates for the 
expenses involved. Further, item 6, “Administration of the disposal 
program,” will result in an estimated $4 million return to the Treasury 
by the sale of excess real property. The combined receipts to the 
Treasury for items 2 and 6 totaling $16 million are more than twice 
as much as the $7 million required to finance all activities in the 
subproject. 

There is one activity which is new to this subproject and the mainte- 
nance and operations appropriation in 1957. That is “Project acqui- 
sition,” line item 8 on page 749, which provides funds to cover admin- 
istrative expenses incurred in connection with the acquisition of land 
for construction purposes for the Army and Air Force. The main 
purpose served in budgeting for it here is the expediting of payments 
to property owners for the real estate acquired by the Army and Air 
Force. Heretofore, the engineers had to await title VI approval of 
the project by the Congress and the apportionment of funds by the 
Budget Bureau before action could be initiated to acquire the land. 
Under this new funding procedure all the preliminary steps required, 
such as mapping, surveys, individual appraisals, negotiations, and so 
forth, may be accomplished immediately and upon receipt of necessary 
approvals, payments may be made without delay. Also, this accounts 
for the increase in the workload and the number of personnel required 
for the activity due to getting a greater number of projects into the 
execution program. 
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The last activity I will cover under this project is Rents, including 
initial alterations and restoration of rented real property. The work- 
load and cost factors for this activity can be found on page 753 of 
your justification books. As you can see, the decreasing workload and 
fund requirements is in consonance with the Army policy to make 
maximum use of Government-owned real estate. The increased unit 
costs in fiscal year 1957 are occasioned by the release of low-cost leased 
property in Germany. I previously mentioned the one-time restora- 
tion costs in Germany. Item 8 on page 753 includes these costs and 
by removing the $11.5 million and $22 million in fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956, respectively, the recurring fund requirements on a 
comparable basis for the 3 years become approximately $6 million in 
fiscal year 1955, $3 million in fiscal year 1956, and $1.4 million in fiscal 
year 1957. 

RENTAL OF FAMILY HOUSING IN GERMANY 


There is one item that requires some discussion. That has to do 
with the rental of family housing in Germany. In the past this re- 
quirement had been met by the use of deutschemark-support funds. 
In the event this support is not available in fiscal year 1957, it will be 
necessary for the Army to rent required quarters using appropriated 
funds until such time as replacement construction becomes available 
some time in fiscal year 1958. This budget estimate contains funds 
for the leasing of approximately 5,500 family units in Europe as shown 
in item 4 on page 753 of the justifications. A more recent estimate of 
the situation reveals that the 5,500 units shown for fiscal year 1957 
may turn out to be a little high, but the dollar requirement of $2.2 
million appears to be about right. As of December 31, 6,777 units 
were leased at an annual rental of $3.7 million (dollar equivalent of 
deutschemark). The United States Army, Europe, expects to cut 
this down to about 1,000 by the end of fiscal year 1957 and during 
fiscal year 1958 to zero as deutschemark construction becomes available. 

That concludes my remarks on this project. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not sure I understood the statement you just 
made on housing requirements in Germany. Does that mean it is 
definitely known there will be a need for rental of facilities and use 
of dollars to pay for them ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srees. Is that in the budget? 
Mr. Turner. The money is in the budget; yes. 


AUTHORITY TO LEASE QUARTERS 


Mr. Sixes. The question has been raised, does the Army have au- 
thority to lease quarters? 

Mr. Turner. Some question arises as to that. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is that what you plan to do? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If there is a question about the authority, what is the 
next step ? 

Mr. Turner. The Comptroller General has stated that specific 
authority is required to use funds for this purpose. In a 1945 de- 
cision he stated the Army had the authority by reason of wording in 
the Appropriation Act. However, in 1955 the Comptroller General 
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took the position the Appropriation Act no longer contained this 
language. The Army understands that he has informally agreed 
that the Air Force has authority to lease because of the wording in 
the Air Force M. and O. appropriation, “rents at the seat of Govern- 
ment and elsewhere,” whereas the Army M. and O. appropriation lan- 
guage says “rental at the seat of government.” These two words “and 
elsewhere” appear to be all that is necessary to clarify the situation. 

Mr. Sr«es. [ think your general statement has been a clear one, Mr. 
Turner, and I believe it answers most of the questions that would have 
arisen in my mind. 

Mr. Riley, do you have questions on subprojects 3141 or 3142? 

Mr. Ritey. When do the deutschemark payments go out of 
existence ? 

Mr. Turner. May 5. 

Mr. Riney. May 5 of this year? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. And we have to pay rent for these buildings from our 
own money in dollars? 

General O’Nettu. May I go off the record on that? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritry. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1956. 
ARMYWIDE Services (Finance anp Avupir) 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

CARROLL A. OLSON, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. H. W. CRANDALL, ACTING CHIEF OF FINANCE 

MAJ. GEN. EINAR B. GJELSTEEN, CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 

LAWRENCE W. ACKER, DEPUTY CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 

Cc. E. TARBERT, BUDGET OFFICER, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 


Mr. Srxrs. General Lawton, will you present the next program 
and the next witness ¢ 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next program is 3200, “Army- 
wide services (finance and audit).” I would like to present the Pro- 
gram Director, Mr. Carrol A. Olson. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Olson, we shall be glad to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this activity, “Armywide 
services (finance and audit)”, is comprised of two functions; finance 
activities and audit activities. Funds are included for pay of per- 
sonnel, travel, and certain operating expenses of field activities of the 
Chief of Finance, and of the Army Audit Agency. Field activities 
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of the Chief of Finance include the Finance Center, United States 
Army at Indianapolis, and Finance Offices, United States Army. The 
audit activities encompass the Headquarters, Army Audit Agency, and 
regional and branch offices, including audit activities in the overseas 
commands. 

For fiscal year 1955 the total obligations were $33,849,147. During 
the current fiscal year of 1956 obligations are estimated to be $35,- 
848,000, and for fiscal year 1957 $36,000,000 are requested for this 
program. Comparison of the fiscal years 1955 and 1957 reflects a net 
increase of $2,150,853, and between the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 a net 
increase of $152,000 is requested. The increases reflected in fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 over 1955 are due to increased requirements of 
the Army Audit Agency, partially offset by a reduction in cost of 
finance activities. 

Witnesses are present from the Office, Chief of Finance, and the 
Army Audit Agency to justify their respective fund requests and to 
answer any question the committee may desire to ask. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. Will you please insert in the record the obligations for 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 and the actual obligations for fiscal 
year 1956 through December 31, 1955, 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Drrect OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 


Maintenance and Operations, Army—3200 Armywide services (Comptroller) 





a 




















| 
| Estimate Estimate 
i ' Actual, fis- smal wane | Actual, as of a oe 
No. Project | cal year 1955 | fiscal year Dec. 31 1955 | fiscal year 
| 956 957 
i ‘ - | ; ie | 
3211 | Armywide finance activities__.......__- | $21,195,278 | $20,304,000 | $10, 152,611 $19, 461, 000 
3212 | Armywide audit activities_..........--- 12, 653, 869 15, 544, 000 | 7, 693, 586 16, 539, 000 
Total, program 3200 (excluding | 
installation support)-_....-.---- 33, 849,147 | 35,848,000 | 17,846, 197 36, 000, 000 
3290 | Installation support services____.......- 3, 454, 326 | 3, 718, 000 | 1, 027, 558 4, 100, 000 
President’s budget ............--- | 87,303, 473 | 39, 566, 000 18, 873, 755 40, 100, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31, shown above, exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 














i Estimate, " | Estimate, 
Projet chctual 85] nscal yeat | Actual as. | Ascal yer 
, ae 1956 ae oF 1957 
sine cee aid 5B, eS 4; a . 
i a ele a ants | $37, 303, 473 $39, 566, 000 $18, 873, 755 $40, 100, 000 
—— 32, 000 





Reimbursements._._-..-.---.----------- | 45, 339 32, 000 asouittad all 
a ea pe lac a) Se Wick aascdie ance 


| aoe I neers 
| 37, 348,812 | 39,598,000 | 18, 995, 894 | 40, 132, 000 
| | 
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ArmyYwiIpDE Finance ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations 


Estimate 


Project or subproject Actual 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 





3211 Armywide finance activities 


PurPOSE AND ScoPE oF WorRK 


1. Personnel requirements for class IT activities of the Chief of 
Finance are as follows: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


(a) Finance Center, U. 8S. Army $17, 103,000 | $16, 545, 000 $16, 225, 000 
RN aaa nice natant kobihaiee tiantiaanibalenedie 5, 555 4, 792 4,719 


NT a i act aa dap casdcens aneicnaiaqaauainaith 5, 309 4, 659 4, 569 


The Finance Center, United States Army, makes dependency and other allot- 
ment payments for military and certain civilian personnel of the Department of 
the Army, payments authorized by the Missing Persons Act, payments to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue of amounts withheld as tax from military pay, pay- 
ment of retired military personnel, payment of Army and Air Force travel and 
transportation accounts, and such other payments as designated by the Chief of 
Finanee. The Finance Center, United States Army, also receives, audits, and 
maintains a central file of miiltary pay records, abstracts from the records data 
for appropriation accounting and for budgetary purposes and reconciles allot- 
ment deductions with allotment payments. Workload estimates shown below 
are projected on fiscal year 1957 troop strength and turnover, and represent Army 
work units expressed in terms of average per month for the year or total to 
be received and processed during the year. 


Allotment accounts in effect (average per month) 


Workload | Personnel 





(thousands) 


Class E. peek Ba 

Class Q.. : 

Government insurance____. 

Allotment actions affecting above accounts (yy ear) 
Inquiries_ -___- pewawwheecsawte 
Determinations of dependency 

Reconciliation items___._.-- lense 

Se 8 Ss 8 oh i os ce can gicbads 
Search requests. 

Adjustments 

Military pay records processed -- 

Claims processed . 

Collection cases closed 

Retired pay accounts (average per month) 
Deposit and repayment transactions 

Tre ansportation requests and bills of lading. ee 
Administration and miscellaneous 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








| 1955 } 1956 1957 
| | Bais 
| i 
(b) Finance and Accounts Office, U. S. Army and finance | | 
offices, U. S. Army ee f ; $1, 552,000 | $1, 668, 000 $1, 668, 000 
ee ; eibealacis 430 | 430 430 
i eee A benetwaamaueds ae ace’ 407 417 417 


| 


The Finance and Accounts Office, United States Army, performs the summary 
accounting and reporting functions for all appropriations and funds available 
to the Department of the Army; maintaining settlement officer’s account and 
central accountable disbursing accounts to reflect adjustments in disbursing 
accounts and special transactions; performing finance and accounting service 
for Department of the Army elements located at the seat of Government in- 
volving the preparation and payment of vouchers, maintenance of related 
accounting records and reporting of transactions processed; performing operat- 
ing agency accounting for Headquarters, Department of the Army, elements and 
preparing registers of net expenditures for intercommand accounting transac- 
tions for agencies not having accounting elements; provides operating agency 
accounting service for the departmental area for which the Chief of Finance 
has fiscal responsibilities and for operating agencies which do not have head- 
quarters accounting elements. 

Finance offices, United States Army provide receipt and disbursement service 
for certain technical service activities located within the area serviced. 

Workload estimates shown below represent work units by quarters: 




















Fisca] year 1957 lst quarter | 2d quarter 3d quarter | 4th quarter Total 
Military and miscellaneous payments. - - -- 549, 000 554, 000 | 554, 000 567, 000 2, 224, 000 
Commercial vouchers..-.._...._.__._.---- 29, 000 27, 000 25, 000 25, 000 106, 000 
United States saving bonds issued....___-| 30,600} —-31, 600 30, 600 29, 800 122) 600 
IBM cards punched _______- "_.....} 108200 | ~— 115,900 | 130,400 | 141, 000 490, 500 
Cards received and summarized. .-___.....- | 1, 336, 000 1, 358, 000 1, 368, 000 1, 378, 000 5, 440, 006 
IBM reports 7 a ah eee 184 184 184 | 184 736 
Accounting transactions_....._.._....--.-| 100,000 | 100,000} — 100, 000 | 150, 000 450, 000 
} | | | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 

(c) Finance office, U. S. Army, Cairo..................-.-...- $9, 000 $9, 000 $11, 000 

ri 5 5 

NN St oa Sein waabbemenainn 5 5 6 


The office at Cairo, Egypt, provides direct finance and fiscal service to Army 
and Air installations located in that area in addition to servicing some 15 missions 
and attachés. 


2. Operating expenses: 


a a ace ic ae a ae $5, 420 
I in Re a ail alias 6, 700 
I ilies cba cac niceties pi aces nace 7, 000 


Provides for rental, communication services, office supplies, etc., for the Cairo 
office. Increase in fiscal year 1957 due to support costs payable to United States 
Embassy. 


3. Travel: 


I > as umiimeeisdatbamnabeie i $24, 211 
I I BR siniac sssciopeserenivenincnesnremiennmenhianinasanbaieanl iaelbiniant the ten ihe ee 15, 300 
nn I IS oe cas oko snnrennaiich areata 22, 000 


Provides for TDY travel-incident to the administration of field activities of 
the Chief of Finance as well as PCS travel of civilian employees between class II 
installations. Increase in requirements results from recent legislation increas- 
ing travel allowances and travel incident to research and inspection of electronic 
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data processing machine installations, testing of proposed changes in the military 
pay system, and increased emphasis on the exchange of information with Army 
and Air Foree Finance Centers. 


4. Printing and binding: 
Fiscal year 1955 $621, 065 
Fiscal year 1956 878, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 485, 000 


Provides for procurement of certain. types of printing peculiar to servicewide 
finance operations, such as specialty-type forms, tabulating cards, disbursing 
officers’ checks, military payment certificates, etc. 


5. Postal costs: 
Fiscal year 1955 $62, 236 
seal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 


Provides postage and parcel post costs for official use at class II installations. 


. Adjustment of disbursing officers’ accounts: 
Fiscal year 1955 $61, 750 
Fiscal year 1956 71, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 


For relief of disbursing officers as authorized by law. 


7. Rental of EAM equipment : 
Fiscal year 1955 $935, 596 
Fiscal year 1956 701, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 626, 000 
Provides for the rental of EAM equipment at the Finance Center, United States 
Army, and Finance and Accounts Office, United States Army. Operations of these 
activities are completely mechanized through the use of approximately 458 pieces 
of equipment at an average monthly rental cost of $52,000. 


8. Nonstandard office supplies and equipment: 


Fiscal year 1955 $821, 000 
Fiseal year 1956 350, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 300, 000 


Provides for items of supply not included in tables of allowances and which are 
necessary to Finance Corps activities. Category includes binders, columnar pads, 
duplicating inks, drafting inks, file folders, other drawing supplies, auxiliary de- 
vices to EAM equipment, bookkeeping stands and trays, ete. 

The first witness is Brig. Gen. Harry W. Crandall, Acting Chief 
of Finance, who has a prepared statement on subproject 3211, “Army- 
wide finance activities.” 

Mr. Sixes. All right, General Crandall. 

General CranpaLL. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, Maj. Gen. John B. 
Hess, the Chief of Finance, has asked me to express his regrets that 
illness prevents him from renewing acquaintances with you and in 
presenting his program for the next fiscal year. He has asked me 
to act for him in this respect. 

“Armywide finance activities” provides funds for finance services 
administered across the Army by the Chief of Finance. The major 
portion of the funds are for pay of civilian employees, travel, and 
certain operating expenses at the Finance Center, United States 
Army; the Finance and Accounts Office, United States Army; and 
5 finance officers, United States Army in the United States and 1 over- 
seas. The project also provides for statutory relief of disbursing 
officers for certain types of losses in their official accounts and for 
procurement of printing matter peculiar to finance operations, such 
as checks, military-payment certificates, specialty-type forms, and 
puncheards. 
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The major activity serviced is the Finance Center, United States 
Army, located at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. The center pays 
dependency and other allotments of the Army, all retired Army mili- 
tary personnel, Army and Air Force travel and transportation 
accounts, the collector of internal revenue for tax withheld from 
military pay, and such other items as may be designated by the Chief 
of Finance. In addition, the center receives, audits, and maintains 
a central file of military pay records, abstracts and records data for 
appropriation accounting and budgetary purposes, and reconciles 
allotment deductions with allotment payments. 

As an indication of major workload, in fiscal year 1955 the center 
processed and audited approximately 3 million military pay records, 
2.2 million allotment account actions affecting an average of 1.3 
million accounts in effect per month, and paid 4.9 million transporta- 
tion and meal ticket accounts and 900,000 retired pay accounts. Ap- 
proximately 12.7 million checks were issued in the aggregate of $1.26 
billion. The center has now been operating in its new ‘building for 
about 2 years. Operations have shaken down very well, although we 
are still feeling the load of training up supervisory levels from w within 
the green force. 

The other sizable organization supported by this heading is the 
Finance and Accounts Office, United States Army, here in W Vashing- 
ton. It services the Headquarters, Department of the Army, for mili- 
tary and civilian pay and travel, and performs summary accounting 
and reporting functions for all Army appropriations and funds. 

The 5 Finance Offices, United States Army, in the United States 
have been transferred to various technical services since the budget 
was prepared and appropriate funding adjustments will be made at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. This transfer completes the turning over 
to “responsible commanders of the resources necessary to complete 
their financial management organizations. The single office overseas at 
Cairo will continue to be funded from this project. It services mis- 
sions, advisory groups, and attachés in the Africa-Asia area, where no 
coordinated command exists to assume the functions. 

Fiscal year 1957 requirements for armywide finance activities total 

$19,461,000 which is $843,000 less than projected current year usage 
and $1,734,000 less than actual usage in fiscal year 1955. The 1957 re- 
duction is due in part to a lower troop strength to be serviced and to 
some significant improvement in management. 

The organization of the Finance Center has been changed recently 
to shorten the chain of command and lines of communication and to 
improve efficiency through consolidations of similar operations. 
Coupled with a new concept of work measurement and performance 
analysis, this is producing economies through tighter management. 

One of the consolidations had to do with the various types of allot- 
ment accounts. Functions in the 4 allotment programs, voluntary, 
dependency, Government insurance, and savings bonds, were com- 
bined into a functional-type or canization. At the same time, the best 
features of the former separately administered procedures were 
applied across the board. Retraining is progressing satisfactorily now 
after some initial difficulties and we are able to project a savings of 
almost 100 man-years at the center for fiscal year 1957. 
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This concludes my statement on the budget request. However, the 
Comptroller of the Army has informed me that he mentioned the new 
\{rmy pay test in his testimony before you and that you expressed in- 
terest init. At his suggestion, [ will go into more detail on this matter 
if you so desire. 


JOINT SERVICES PAY SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me something about the new pay system which you 
have outlined. What is it, and what are the desirable characteristics? 

General CRANDALL. I have a few notes here which I would like to 
read. I can give them to the reporter for the record. 

General Williams, Comptroller of the Army, referred to this in his 
testimony. 

The Army adopted the current joint services pay system at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1950. It has come to recognize that the present 
system “does not meet all the desired standards of eflicienc y, economy, 
and service, particularly under combat conditions first tested in Korea. 
As a result of an intensive study, a new military pay system has been 
formulated. This proposed system has been undergoing limited field 
testing at Fort Dix, N. J., since June 1, 1955. 

Major differences between the current system and the system being 
tested are: (1) The current system is based on a military pay record 
covering payments over a 6-month period and requiring considerable 
tield equipment. The records are closed out on June 30 and Decem- 
ber 31 and forwarded to the Finance Center for nec cessary accounting 
adjustments, audit, and allotment reconciliation. (2) The new sys- 
tem provides that the unit personnel officer will certify a voucher for 
each payee to the disbursing officer each month. The disbursing 
officer preaudits and computes the payment and pays the soldier, w ho 
gets a copy of the voucher. ‘The paid vouchers are ‘then sent through 
accounting channels to the Finance Center where allotment deduc- 
tions are matched with payments made there, and a certain amount 
of postaudit and budgetary analysis is done. 

In order to more effectively test the proposed pay system and ob- 
tain further test data, plans are presently being formulated to con- 
duct an expanded field test beginning July 1, 1956. The test will be 
of from 8 to 12 months’ duration, covering approximately 56,000 
troops at selected locations in the First, Second, Fourth, and Fifth 
Army Areas, and the Military District of Washington. Personnel 
assigned to units which will participtate in the test will be paid under 
the proposed pay system rather than in accordance with the existing 
pay plan. 

The Finance Center requires approximately 50,000 pay accounts to 
fill up its processing line for its participation in the test. Assuming 
that everything will run smoothly and that necessary approval is ob- 
tained, the whole Army could be on the new system by the end of 
calendar year 1957. The controlling factor on speed is the overlap at 
the center. The 6 months’ pay records now used are processed by the 
center during the half year following the last payment on them in 
the field. There is an even flow through the center all year long by 
working off that backlog. A change to a single month voucher throws 
the new work onto the center before the old has been worked off. The 
test will determine how much of that overlap we can put out there at 
one time. 
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I think that gives you an overall statement, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the new pay system, which was devised primarily 
for combat conditions, as I understand it, now appears to offer ad- 
vantages for incorporation into the entire peacetime structure of the 
service ? 

General Cranpat. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the real adv antage? 

Is it going to save you money, or will it save you time, or what will 
it do? 

General CranpDa. It should save both men and money, equipment 
particularly. It lightens the burden on the Finance people. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the technique employed? Is it a matter of 
the use of i improved machinery or just what is it? 

General Cranpa.. It is really doing away with a good deal of the 
machinery which we now have in the field. ‘It is a manual operation. 
It is very nearly a return to the better facets of the old original pay 
system which we dropped in 1950. 

Mr. Sixers. There are a lot of farmers who bought high-priced 
tractors a few years ago who have found out that horses and mules 
are pretty good things to farm with under certain conditions, so there 
is such a thing as going back to old-fashioned methods, I would think. 

General CranpaL. We are not returning all of the way to the old- 
fashioned system, but we are taking the best of the old system and we 
are incorporating it in with the new methods. 

Mr. Stxes. Other than the new system, which is now being field 
tested, and which I assume you cannot have a final answer on for some 
months or years, what is the situation ? 

General CranpDaLu. It is going to take, so the colonel tells me, 8 
to 12 months. The test will take 8 to 12 months. I would say before 
we can evaluate it, it will probably take longer than that, before we 
are perfectly sure. 

There are a lot of other people who are in this besides Finance. 
The audit people are all involved, Government Accounting Office 
personnel, and there are a lot of people involved in this besides our- 
selves. 

Mr. Srxes Are the other services interested ? 

General Cranpauu. As far as I know, they have shown no interest 
in it. 

Mr. Srxes. If it works for you, it should work for them, should 
it not ? 

General Cranpatu. It would work for them, but I think whether 
they would be happy with it or not, remains to be seen. 


CHANGES IN OPERATING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Sikes. Are there any principal changes in your operating 
procedures as of the fiscal year 1957, compared to the fiscal vear 1956 4% 

General CraNnpAuu. There is only that I can think of, sir, and that 
is at the Finance Center we have consolidated the several allotment 
systems into one allotment system now. 

That will save us about 100 man-years by the use of that system. 


Mr. Sixes. That will be incorporated during the fiscal year 1957 
will it? 
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General Cranpau. That is presently in operation, sir. We started 
that last September. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other modifications or changes which are 
scheduled to be tested in the fiscal year 1957, other than the new pay 
system ¢ 

General Cranpatu. None that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So that your operations regarding the finance activities 
of the services are very largely standardized, and the requirements 
are comparatively stable from year to year, are they not‘ 

General Cranpatu. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Your costs are actually down some this year? 

General CranpDALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that primarily caused by a reduction in the size of 
the Army # 

General Cranpatu. That is a very major contribution, yes sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there other contributions / 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


General Cranpauu. Yes, sir. I would say our management people 
at the Finance Center and at the Finance Accounts Office in Wash- 
ington have made some improvements which are reflected in those 
dollar savings. 

Mr. Sixes. You might list those improvements for the record. 

General CRANDALL. Y eS, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE, CHIEF OF FINANCE 
MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


During the current fiscal year, the Office, Chief of Finance, together with its 
class Il activities, has continued its alertness to the possibilities of an active 
management improvement program. ‘There is a constant effort to improve the 
methods by which the Finance Corps mission can be accomplished without 
sacrificing any of its effectiveness. 

(a) The Finance Center, United States Army, has been reorganized to shorten 
the chains of command and lines of communication. The four major work areas 
of the center were established as major elements with clearly established 
authority over well-defined portions of operations. A more compact and easily 
managed organization has resulted. Service elements have also been regrouped 
and simplified to more efficiently support the line operations. Under the new 
organization, most decisions are made at levels closer to operations than was 
feasible under the previous one, Control and coordination are facilitated by 
logical, easily discernible divisions of responsibility. 

(6b) Improved concepts of work measurement and performance analysis are 
being introduced for the Army as a whole. Particularly at activities such as 
the Finance Center, United States Army, where there is a large statf perform- 
ing a wide variety of repetitive functions, the improved data provided man 
agement levels permit more effective control by executives. The system is de- 
signed to determine the productivity of manpower. It does this by relating 
the number of man-hours expended to the number of man-hours that should 
have been spent according to an established standard, and expressing 
relationship as a percentage of effectiveness. Dollar costs are produced as a 
part of the same reporting pattern. These costs support the measurement of 
composite end product operations which are unmeasurable in their component 
parts. The performance analysis system provides essential information to all 
levels of supervision and management in the detail appropriate to e: ach. 

Typical examples of accomplished specific management improvemen fol 
low: 


this 
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(a) As a result of a consolidation of typing functions within the Military 
Pay Records Division of the Finance Center, United States Army, and a realign- 
ment of the affected positions, an overall reduction of six typing positions was 
possible. This reduction resulted in an estimated annual savings of $17,760. 

(b) Within the internal procedures of the Finance Center, United States 
Army, an improvement has been made in connection with the withdrawal of 
military pay records from files for the purpose of audit. Through the sub- 
stitution of a mechanically prepared form for one manually prepared, the 
typing, handling, and sorting of approximately one-half million forms annually 
was eliminated. This has released about 20,000 man-hours for more produc- 
tive work and has also increased the timeliness of the functions involved. 

(c) Through a plan developed by the Office, Chief of Finance, fiscal account- 
ing functions performed by several.Department of the Army agencies were cen- 
tralized at the Finance and Accounts Office, United States Army. With this 
transfer and the subsequent integration of the functions under the installation 
integrated accounting concept, complete mechanization of fiscal accounting, 
cost finding, budgetary and expenditure recording, and reporting responsibilities 
Was possible and was accomplished. As a result 12 employees were made avail- 
able to maintain related records and to concentrate on an associated backlog 
of work. It is now estimated that the backlog will be eliminated by the end 
of this fiscal year. When the backlog is cleared, adjustment in personnel strength 
will be made by reduction, or by assignment of personnel to other functions 
which may be assumed without equivalent transfers of spaces. 

(d) With the approval of the Treasury Department, procedures were placed 
in effect to permit issuance of Treasury checks by the Finance Center, United 
States Army, for payment of allotments to dependents of Army personnel, pay- 
ment of retirement pay, and other miscellaneous payments to individuals resid- 
ing in Germany and Japan. Prior to this the Finance Center issued military 
payment authorizations, based upon which the disbursing officers in Germany 
and Japan prepared military payment certificates or deutschemark and yen 
checks. Since the preparation of Treasury checks is less complex than that 
of military payment authorizations, the Finance Center has realized an annual 

gain of approximately 6,000 man-hours which are being diverted to other areas. 

The most important consolidation had to do with the various types of allot- 
ment accounts. Functions in the four allotment programs, Voluntary, depend- 
ency, Government insurance, and savings bonds were combined into a func- 
tional-type organization. At the same time, the best features of the former 
separately administered procedures were applied across the board. Retraining 
is progessing satisfactorily now after some initial difficulties and we are able 
to project a savings of almost 100 man-years at the center for fiscal year 1957. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 


MODIFICATION OF UNIFORM PAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitter. As I understand it, General, in 1950, the Army adopted 
a uniform pay program which was also used by the Navy and the Air 
Force? 

General CranDALL. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Now, you are st udyi ing modifications of that to go back 
to some of the features that had been given up at that time? 

General Cranpau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. What is the legal status of it? In 1950 did you go 
on that basis by a Defense Department directive or did you do it vol- 
untarily ? 

General Cranpatn. I think that was by a Defense Department di- 
rective, was it not ? 

Mr. Ouson. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Mr. Mirier. It was a regulation or order that emanated from the 
Secretary of Defense or from somebody in that chain of command? 

General Cranpa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you been given the go-ahead to study a different 
system at the present time? 
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General Cranpati. We had the concurrence of the Department of 
Defense to try this out. They have not yet given it their blessing. 

Mr. Mitier. You have the authority to try the experiment, to ‘field- 
test it, so to speak ? 

General CranpDatu. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Miter. But before you could adopt it they would have to 
agree; is that right? 

General CRANDALL. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Mitirer. Do you know of any reason why the best system, if it 
could be devised, would not also be the best for the Air Force and the 
Navy, as well as for the Army ? 

General Cranpaut. I would say that would be a question that one 
of the other services would be better able to answer that I am. 

Mr. Miter. I do not know that they would be any better able to 
answer it, but they might feel that they had local conditions or some- 

thing to contend with, but, as a general rule, it seems to me that wher- 
ever you can get unification of methods, as well as unification within 
the Defense Dep: irtment, it is desirable. 

General CranpaLi. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And it seems to me if you develop the best way of 

loing it, it would also be the best way for at least a large proportion of 
the Air Force. From the st indpoint of shipboard assignments and 
whatnot, it might be desirable for the Navy. Ilowever, Tam pleased 
to see you are attempting to improve your program, and it seems to 
me that if you are successful, it need not necessarily destroy the 
unification and standardization theory which was adopted in 1950. 

General CranvALL. That is true, we would be out of step with 
the Navy and the Air Force unless they adopted the same system 
which we would then have adopted. 

I honestly believe for the Navy that the system which they have 
perhaps fits their needs better than the one we are working on. 

Mr. Mituer. I can well understand that because of the fundamental 
differences in the services and the fact that the Navy has large num- 
bers of men aboard ship. 

General CranpAaLL. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Mitier. But as to the Air Force, I cannot see such a strong 
reason. 

General CranpaLu. The Air Force is very similar to the Navy in 
that operation. They have large bodies of people who do not move 
around as much as we do. They are more stable than our people. 

Mr. Miuirr. They do not have the unit groups as the Army does, 
but even so, I am a little sorry to see a spreading out of methods 
when we have been frying to draw them together for the benefit of 
everybody. 

General Cranpatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. But, as I understand it, this is on a trial basis, and if 
you come up with a very good system the others will probably take 
it up. 

General Cranpatu. They may turn it down and the Department of 
Defense may change our policy under this system. 

Mr. MILier. My feeling would be that you ought to have what is 
best. for you, but unless it is substantially better, it would be better 
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to have everybody in the same general pattern, that is, unless there 
is a distinct advantage. To be just different, would not appeal to me. 
General CRANDALL. Yes, sir. 


Armywipve Avupir Activities 


Direct obligations 











: ‘stimate 
Project or subproject Actual, Le e Zi ert . 
fiscal year | | 
1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956] 1987 
3212 Armywide audit activities_. ‘ a rie alate $12, 653, 869 $15, 544, 000 $16, 539, 000 
| 





WorkKLOoAD Data AND Cost Factors! 


(a) Workload data 


Internal auditing 2 | Contract auditing 


Account- type! 
and special 


Voucher au- 


| Report-type dits, cost-type 


| Installation- | 


ee : | 
type audits | “audits | audits contracts 
- enienmnenias iinet ss aera aa aii) -cialpaacaaietnn ie ileal eee 
Fiscal year 1955 : : 158 4,844 9, 356 1, 011, 725 
Fiscal year 1956__- BS a 271 2, 202 9,667 | 1, 026, 207 
Fiscal year 1957 a 336 1, 009 9,736 | 1, 001, 260 
Justification of fiscal _ year "1957 personne! re- } | 
quire ments: 
Number of audits | 336 | 1, 009 | 9, 736 1, 001, 260 
Audits accomplished per man-year - 25 | 9.7 10. 1 1, 611 
Man-years required to aceomplish antici- 
pated workload 1,344 | 104 964 621 
Total man-years- - - ae eee 033 
Less: nt 
Military man-years_-. ‘ ahieiatienietl eda ct cladiceshers titel 646 
Indigenous labor, man-years- - - -- sh eke Nehsle al -----| 79 
| — - 7 a —a "sa — 
Total ee ee eee | Pe 725 
- - - ial —. —_ — 
Average number of employees 2, 308 


1 All workload expressed in number of audits except voucher audits, cost-type contracts which are ex- 
pressed in $1,000 units of contractors’ costs audited. 
2 As the number of installation-type audits increases, the number of account-type audits will be phased 


out, thereby providing broader audit coverage. 
Mr. Ouson. The next witness is Maj. Gen. Einar B. Gjelsteen, Chief 
of the Army Audit Agency, who has a statement on subproject 3212, 
“Armywide audit activit ies.” 
Mr. Forp. General Gjelsteen, will you please proceed with your pre- 
pared statement ? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General GJELSTEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentle men, the estimated requirement for fiscal yea 
1957 under subproject 3212, “Armywide audit activities” is $16,539,000. 
This amount is required for the pay, travel, and related expenses ot 
the Army Audit Agency, which per rforms all auditing in the Army on 
a worldwide basis. Of the amount requested, approximately $1,350,- 
000 is for additional pay, and per diem recently authorized by law. 

The Army Audit Agency consists of a headquarters and 12 region: . 
offices—one in each continental Army and overseas command and 
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one in the Military District of Washington. Prior to fiscal year 1956, 
the Army Audit Agency had only technical supervision of the audit 
staffs of the oversea commands. However, at the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, regional audit offices under the direct command 
of the Chief, Army ‘Audit Agency, were established in each oversea 
command early in fiscal year 1956. As a result, the Army Audit 
Agency is now responsible for independent audit appraisal of the 
Army ‘Establishment on a worldwide basis. 

During calendar year 1955 approximately 240 college graduates 
with majors in accounting were recruited from colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States as auditor trainees at the GS-5 
level. This is a continuing program approved by the Civil Service 
Commission which brings into Government better qualified personnel, 
who have previously migrated to public accounting firms and business 
organizations. It is considered that, through promotion, this feeder 
system will eventually supply even the top professional staff of the 
AAA, 

The Army Audit Agency applies audit techniques to Army business. 
Therefore, auditors must know Army business methods. Recruitment 
of college graduates and bringing them through the various steps to 
supervisors instead of hiring from the outside at higher levels will in- 
sure a goodly supply of auditors who understand the or ganization of 
the Army and its methods of operation. 

Auditing within the Army is concerned with both military activities 
and private contractors holding defense contracts. For administra- 
tive identification purposes audit activities have been divided into two 
general areas—internal auditing and contract auditing. Internal 
auditing i is within the Army itself; contract auditing is ‘the audit of 
Government contracts with private concerns and nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

The Army’s audit program has expanded during the past few years 
as the result of assumption of new programs and missions under the 
Army’s financial management program. 

The principal area of expanion is in the audit of Army activities. 
Prior to fiscal year 1955 audit of military activities was confined, for 
the most part, to verification of transactions in each of the individual 
property accounts at Army posts and installations and separate re- 
ports were issued for each audit. Under the present procedure. the 
emphasis has been shifted from the audit of individual accounts to a 
more comprehensive type of audit which covers all financial and 
related activities at an installation and furnishes applicable levels of 
command an overall evaluation of such activities. 

During the past year, the quality of internal audit reports has im- 
proved to such an extent that it has been possible to permit regional 
offices to release internal audit reports direct to installation com- 
manders without the review and editing required in the past by Head- 
quarters, Army Audit Agency. 

An internal audit may be defined as an independent appraisal of 
financial operations as a besis for advisory and protective service to 
management. 

By expediting the release of audit reports, recommendations can 
be acted upon in a more timely manner. (The improvement in the 
quality of internal audit reports was noted by the Assistant Secretary 
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of Defense, Comptroller in a memorandum of January 30, 1956, to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM).) 

The Army’s audit activity has demonstrated that it more than pays 
its way. Of course, not all of the protection afforded by auditing can 
be measured in dollars. . However, in the field of contract auditing, 
in areas where savings can be measured in dollars, contract auditors 
disallowed or recommended for nonacceptance $379,588,671 of costs 
claimed by contractors during fiscal year 1955. Costs of contract audit 
opel rations during the same period were only $8,655,824. In the field 
of internal audit, the principal accomplishment i is one of prevelitive 
maintenance. However, internal audit also results in substantial 
savings through recommendations for improvements of operations 
at Army installations. For example, audit reports have contained 
recommendations providing a change in the method of moving, crat- 
ing, and storing household goods. Subsequent to this recommenda- 
tion, legislation was enacted which provides for commercial storage 
of household goods. It is believed that this legislation will result in 
an annual savings to the Government of sever al million dollars. 

I mentioned that there is an indirect saving which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. This is because personnel will be more careful and 
accurate in accounting if they know that their activities will be 
audited. 

CONTRACT AUDIT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. General, that was an interesting statement. Tell us 
some more about contract audit operations. 

General GueLsreeN. Contract audit operations are operations be- 
tween the Army and industrial, commercial, or nonprofit institutions. 

Mr. Srxes. Are those contract operations which are carried on in 
addition to the work of the Army’s Audit Agency ? 

General GsetsTeEN. No, sir, they are not. They are an integral 
part of our Army Audit Agency operation. 

Mr. Srxes. You do a substantial part of your work in contracts; 
is that the situation ? 

General GseL_sTEEN. We have two main activities. One is internal 
audit, which is audit within the Army itself, such as an audit of an 
Army installation. The other is contract audit, which is audit of 
contracts between the Army and industrial and commercial firms. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. You did not mean contracts to buy auditing service. 

General GsELSTEEN. No, sir, auditing of contracts. 

Mr. Mutter. I misunderstood him too, at first, and I just got it 
straight. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. General, tell me, if you can, what happened to 
the figure of $379 million which the auditors disallowed, or recom- 
mended for nonacceptance. Did that end the story, or did those same 
claims come back to the Government in suits or in hearings before ac- 

counting boards? 

General GarrsTEEN. The amounts making up that $379 million were 
costs which the Army audit agency recommended be disallowed. Of 
the $379 million, approximately $190 million was disallowed by the 
ne officers. The others were reinstated by the cciseiting 
officers. 
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Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure that I understand that; $190 million was 
disallowed by the contracting officers ¢ 

General GJELSTEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that represent a total saving to the Government of 
$190 million, or did part of that amount appear later in claims before 
boards or in suits against the Government ¢ 

Mr. Acker. There have been some small amounts that came up 
later as claims, but $190 million is basically the amount that the audi- 
tors and the contrac ting officers finally came to an agreement on. 

Mr. Sixes. You feel that a substantial part of the $190 million rep- 
resents a savings to the Government ¢ 

Mr. Acker. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. That would pay your way for some time, would it not? 

Mr. Acker. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage of the total amount of contract claims 
audited was represented by this $190 million? What was the overall 
amount of which $190 million might represent a savings? 

General GJELSTEEN. Approximately $5 billion worth of contracts. 


INCREASE OVER 1956 


Mr. Sixes. $190 million is not to be sneezed at regardless of the 
original amount that you went to work on. 1 am not. trying to dis- 
credit the work that you are doing. You have asked for about $1 mil- 
lion more than you had last year. Is that because the activities of 
the audit agency are still in the process of expansion ? 

General GsELSTEEN. Yes; that is a factor. 

Mr. Sixes. What are other factors ? 

General GsetstEEN. The other factor is the assumption of audit 
responsibility overseas, and expansion of overseas audit activities 
is included in the budget now. Then, there is some increase in pay 
and per diem by recent legislation. There are three principal factors. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you reached the leveling-off period, or do you 
anticipate there will be additional expansion in subsequent years? 

General GsELSTEEN. We estimate that there will be additional ex- 
penses in future years, sir. We have not reached a leveling-off point 
as yet, sir. 

SIZE OF AUDIT STAFF 


Mr. Srxes. How large an organization do you anticipate will be 
required for this job percentagewise—twice as big as the one you have 
now ¢ 

General GJELsTEEN. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Tarpert. A total permanent staff estimated at 3,500 people 
of all types. 

Mr. Srxes. At a total cost per year of what? 

Mr. Tarsert. Approximately $2 million additional. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the number of people that you now have? 

General GsELsTeEN. At the present time a total of 2,798. We are 
now authorized 2,930. 

Mr. Sixes. You are not planning to get so big that you will eat up 
all that you save? 

General GsetsteeN. No. We are expanding slowly. 

Mr. Sixes. It sounds like a good operation. 
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Mr. Forp. The operation would seem to have full justification. I 
would hope, however, you would not get to the point where you would 
be auditing yourself. 

General GseLsTEeN. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your anticipated level of activity at 
3,000 employees would be about the point of maximum benefit? 

General GseLsTEeNn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. At what level do you expect your number of employees 
to be in the fiscal year 1957, 2.930% 

General GsetsTreNn. 2,930. That includes the military and the ci- 
vilian employees. For the fiscal year 1957 the average number of 
civilian employees is estimated at 2,308. 

Mr. Forp. What is the average number of all employees in the 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

General GJELSTEEN. 3,033. 

Mr. Forv. Do you think that you can do a better record than the 
$190 million in contract auditing in the fiscal year 1957 than you 
did in the fiscal year 1956? 

General GsELSTEEN. No, sir. We estimate less savings which we 
think is a good thing. 

Mr. Forp. Better management in other areas ? 

General GseLsTEEN. Better management. The audit findings are 
receiving more acceptance. For many of these claims that in former 
years have been disallowed the issue does not arise because we start 
the audits at the beginning. 

Mr. Miter. I believe you dug out some firm figures in reply to 
a question by Mr. Sikes that did not get into the record. Will you 
supply them for the record? 

General GJELSTEEN. As I remember it was $5 billion of contracts. 
That was for the fiscal year 1954. For the fiscal year 1955 the dollar 
value audited was approximately $3 billion, and so far in the first 
half of fiscal year 1956 it is $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Miuier. The $190 million of approximate savings applies to 
all 3 of those years? 

General GsEtstTrEen. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. To what year? 

General GsELsTEEN. Just to 1955. 

Mr. Mitier. That was the year that you had the $3 billion ? 

General GJELSTEEN. $3.2 billon. 

Mr. Miter. I understand that your conclusion is that while you 
cannot anticipate a higher percentage of savings in future years you 
believe that the impact of this system and the rulings that have been 
heretofore made will have an effect so that the contracts will be more 
nearly right when they reach the auditor? 

General GsetstEEN. That is one of the reasons. The other reason 
is what we call the concurrent audit. We start the audit as soon as 
the contract begins. 

Mr. Mitier. And you follow the transactions through so that errors 
do not build up? 

General GsELsTEEN. Yes, and also to give advisory service. We 
have close relationships with the procurement districts, with the con- 
tracting officers, and we have auditors there to give them advisory 
service before a contract is let. 
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Mr. Mituer. So they will know better methods of setting up the 
accounting ¢ 

General Gsetston. Yes. We try to get more or less of a meeting 
of the minds between the contracting officer who lets the contract and 
the audit agency that will later audit that contract. 

Mr. Mitier. That is another item that you describe as preventive 
maintenance ¢ 

ROLE OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Where does the General Accounting Office come into your picture? 
General GseLsteEN. That is what we might term an external audit. 
Mr. Mutter. Do they audit you. 

General Gsetstren. Yes. They are charged by Public Law 784, 
8ist Congress, with the auditing of all executive agencies. In their 
audit of executive agencies, the ‘extent of the auditing is determined 
to a large extent by their analysis of the efficiency of the internal 
audit within the department. 

Mr. Miuter. Actually, am I correct in this assumption—their work 
will be simplified and helped by the work you do, and they will take 
your figures, and normally while they would theoretically audit them, 
they are able to take a mass of material which has alre: udy been com- 
piled and in a way you save them a lot of fieldwork that they would 
otherwise have to do. 

General GsELsTEEN. Yes. 

Mr. Miuurr. And to that extent you are not duplicating, but you are 
simplifying their role; is that right? 

Goantel GJELSTEEN. Yes. 

Mr. Mrerr. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


THurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 


MepicaLt Care 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. J. P. COONEY, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. BRYAN C. T. FENTON, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. J. H. McNINCH, CHIEF, PERSONNEL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 

NEPHTUNE FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL 


Mr. Ritny. The committee will come to order. General O'Neill, 
who is the next witness? 

General O’Neriu. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Maj. Gen. 
J. P. Cooney, Deputy Surgeon General, who will discuss program 3300, 
“Medical care.” 

Mr. Rizey. Will you insert at this point in the record the actual 
obligations for fiscal year 1955, estimated obligations for fiscal year 
1956 and 1957, and the actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 through 
December 31, 1956. 








(The information is as follows 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMy, 3300 MeEpicaL CARE 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 








No. Project 
3311 | Operaticn of hospitaJs..............-._- 
te Ce este el FS 
3315 | Medical units of tactical organizations 
Subtotal project 3310_..-.....---- 
3321 | Surgeon General’s Office..........-- os 
3331 | Operation of Medical Service schools. - - 
3332 | Training in Army hospitals._........._- 
3333 | Training in civilian institutions... .__- 
Subtotal project 3330_...........-- 
3341 | Standard medical supplies and eqnip- 
ment replacement and nonrecurring 
3343 | Nonstandard medical supplies and 
equipment. ---.--- i aca 
3345 | Medical supplies and equipment, 
Sera Oe BE SR Ow. ck cokmewdees 
3346 | Medical industry preparedness meas 
Rs. eb si cet ees bss oe 
Subtotal project 3340.....-......- 
3351 | Armed Services Medical Procurement 
DOIG. csiticntessbbtehhbeattbindstion 
3361 | Medica] depot operations...._......___- 
3342 | Medica! depot maintenance. --....._.-- 
3363 | Supply-control points, medical_-.-..---- 
Subtotal project 3360...........-- 
3371 | Medical care in non-Army facilities..__- 
3381 | Army environmental health laboratory 
3382 | Armed Forces Institte of Pathology - - 
3383 | Armed Forces Medical Library 
3384 | Army area laboratories. __.....-.....--- 
3385 | Central dental laboratories__........--- 
3386 | Veterinary service- Exe mecunaihysueamrel 
3387 | ( ‘ontrol of disease vectors. mo 
3388 | Production and analysis of v: accines 
3389 | Armed Forces examining stations 
Subtotal, project 3380_........__-- 
Total, program 3300 (excluding 
| installation support) s 
| 
3390 | Installation support services__.......-- 
President’s budget ............... 
Note.—The obligations throvgh Dec. 


ments; conversely, 


31 shown 


Actual, 
| fiscal year 
| 1955 


$36, 002. 317 


Estimate, Actual as 
fiscal year of Dee. 31, 
1956 1955 


$40, 197,500 | $28, 025. 388 








Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$38, 693, 500 






































354, 362 
413, 407 | 
175, 294 

686, 797 
781, 394 


366, 000 170, 779 


5, 337. 554 5,791, 100 2, 421. 738 5, 598, 700 

| 567, 650 652. 000 28, 174 642, 000 

41, 907, 521 L 46 640,600 | 30, 475, 295 44, 934, 200 

| 8,902, 5 535. oy 180, 000 | ~ 2,048,710 | 4, 120, 000 

~ 4.392 4591  1,458.000| 737.123 | ‘1.843.000 

505 992 579. 000 239, 124 582, 000 

146, 449 200, 000 56, 972 249, 000 

2,045. 100 | 235,000 | 1, 033. 219 2. 374, 000 

| 21,886,344 | 18,396,000] 11,833, 920 20, 594, 500 

| 9, 289, 447 4, 574, 700 988, 729 7, 269, 000 

139, 145 488, 000 27, 311 651, 000 

149, 471 134, 000 300 100, 000 

31, 464,407 | 23, 592, 700 12, 850. 260 28, 614, 500 
_ a | —— | — —— —— + > 

685. 874 720,900 | 1,282, 848 702, 100 

~ 7, 382. 281. ~ 5,867.0 000 | 3,285,104 | 4,938, 000 

762. 185 729, 000 310 242 729, 000 

783, 597 848, 300 446, 119 8E5, 300 

8. 928, 063 7,444,300 | 4, 021. 465 6, 532, 300 

4.988 794 | 5, 200, 500 | 2, 596. 8 Zo 6.050, 400 

‘157,846 | «178,000 65, 773 177, 000 

1, 993 477 1, 656, 000 728, 129 1, 594, 000 

| 1190) 254 1” 177, 000 BAG, 072 1) 262, 000 

| —-1, 107, 200 1, 166, 000 579, 024 1, 166, 000 


366, 000 








100, 667, 325 














_ 34, 626, 310 | 














440 000 200, 002 442, 000 

176, 000 94, 763 176, 000 

634, 000 303, 744 695, 000 

514, 000 | 450, 049 794, 500 
eS ————— EEE rs 
6, 307, 000 3, 138, 335 6, >, 672, 500 

_ 96, 330, 000, | 57, 446, | 671 __ 100 000, 000 
32, 791, 000 | , 565, 463 33, 200, 000 
~ 129, 121, 000 | 78, 012, 134 133, 200, 000 


above exclude deutschemark 
the annual estimates for all 3 years include devtschemark and exclde reimbursements. 


and inch 


ide reimburse- 


The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 





MND hh Dire ti cb dn chi adddddesbe 
Reimbursements... 
Deutschemark 


| 
| Actual, fiscal | 
year 1955 | 


$135, 293, 635 
32, 828, 037 


"168, 121, 672 | 


| $129, 121, 000 


arent, Actual as of 


1956 | Dec. 31, 1955 


$78, 012, 134 
26, 752, 000 |.--- 





7, 736, 650. 





155, 873, 000 | 85, 748, 784 
| 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$133, 200, 000 
27, 049, 000 


160, 249, 000 


M 
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Mr. Rizey. General Cooney, we are glad to have you here and we 
will be pleased to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Coonrny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Unfortunately, the Surgeon General, Maj. Gen. Silas B. Hays, is 
out of town on official business in Canada. He regrets very much 
his inability to be here today. He tried to arrange it. But he mis- 
calculated and cannot be here. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Army Medical Service in carrying 
out its mission strives to maintain the highest professional standards 
and, at the same time, to obtain maximum value from each dollar 
of taxpayer’s money. The primary mission of the Army Medical 
Service is to maintain the health and welfare of our troops and to 
conserve fighting manpower under all conditions including those 
imposed by war. For this purpose, the Army Medical Service is 
dedicated to assembling, developing, and applying knowledge that 
will maintain health in large groups. This means selection and physi- 
cal and mental classification of personnel, promotion of physical and 
mental well-being, prevention of, disease and injury, treatment of the 
sick and injured, and rehabilitation of the disabled. Furthermore, 
in both peace and war, it means preparation for those responsibilities 
through carefully planned and extended research programs and orderly 
progress in administration, organization, personnel management and 
medical logistics. 

The Army Medical Service budget for fiscal year 1957 has been 
computed in accordance with the proposed military strength and the 
workload set forth in the Army primary program document. The 
fiscal year 1957 gross fund requirement for the medical care program 
is $125,798,000, excluding installation support costs. Of this 
$125,798,000 it is estimated that reimbursements for medical services 
and supplies rendered to other than the Army will amount to 
ea leaving a net appropriated fund requirement of $100 
million. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimated gross fund requirements represent 
in increase of $3,457,000 above the anticipated level of operation 
for fiscal year 1956. This increase is due primarily to the provision 
of requirements for the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


When we look at the medical care budget in terms of its broad 
objectives, we find that the greatest portion of the funds required, 
87 percent, are directly related to the strength of the Army and its 
deployment, and such funds are utilized for the operation of medical 
treatment facilities, purchase of medical supplies and equipment and 
for training in Army Medical Service schools. The next largest 
portion, 12 percent, is devoted to fixed requirements which do not 
fluctuate directly with troop strength from year to year such as The 
Surgeon General’s Office, training in Army hospitals, training in 
civilian institutions, operation of the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency, depot maintenance of equipment, operation of the 
Army Medical Supply Control Office, operation of the Army Environ- 
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mental Health Laboratory, Armed Forces Medical Library, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, Army area laboratories, central dental 
laboratories, veterinary service, control of disease vectors, and pro- 
duction and analysis of vaccines. The remaining 1 percent of the 
funds required are devoted to special requirements such as replace- 
ment of administrative-type ambulances, equipment for newly con- 
structed hospitals, and replacement of wornout and outmoded 
equipment in connection with the rehabilitation of hospitals. 


INCREASES FOR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The reduced strength of the Army for fiscal year 1957, which is 
approximately 6 percent below the military strength for fiscal year 
1956, together with a slight decrease in non-Army patients has de- 
creased the workload (average occupied beds) for the medical care 
program for fiseal year 1957 from an estimated 17,237 average occu- 
pied beds in fiscal year 1956 worldwide to 16,293 in fiscal year 1957, a 
reduction of 944 average occupied beds resulting in a total decrease 
in fund requirements in fiscal year 1957 of approximately $4,817,000. 
This decrease is offset by increases for the following special require- 
ments in fiscal year 1957 resulting in a net increase of $3,457,000 in 
fiscal year 1957 above fiscal year 1956: 

(a) Increases pursuant to Reserve Forces Act of 1955___.________- $4, 413, 000 
This increase is based on estimated 801 average occupied beds 
which was derived by applying the hospitalization rate for re- 


serve personnel to the estimated reserve trainees in fiscal year 
1957. 
(6) Increase in requirements for special purchases by the European 
Command from the local economy_-_-_-__________-_------------- 2, 068, 000 
This increase is due to increase in requirements for replace- 
ment of obsolete and wornout equipment. 
(c) Increase in requirements for hospitalization of Army patients in 
non-Army facilities due to increased rates established by the Sec- 


retary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget__.___._________- 763, 000 
{d) Increase in requirements in medical equipment for rehabilitation 
Of mneiCe AOL ment COCOO ooo ook ccc cess dcwneawnnawaen cd 521, 000 


The Surgeon General has conducted a replacement program for 
items of technical, medical, and dental equipment in use at med- 
ical activities and installations. The major items of technical 
equipment were installed in these medical facilities immediately 
before and during World War II, and included such items as 
X-ray equipment, diagnostic medical equipment, i. e., electro- 
encephalographs, surgical items including operating lamps, 
tables, and non-explosion-proof equipment. These items of 
equipment normally have a useful life of approximately 10 years 
or less. Rapid advances in medical science and practice during 
the past 15 years have rendered most of the diagnostic medical 
equipment in use prior to World War II obsolete. It is this type 
of equipment that The Surgeon General has been replacing and 
must continue to replace. 
(e) Increase in requirements for Salk polio vaccine___......_..--_- 289, 000 
This increase is for the completion of the innoculation of de- 
pendent children of military personnel from age 6 months to 15 
years beginning in fiscal year 1956. This program is applicable 
to dependent children worldwide. 
(f) Increase in requirements for Armed Forces examining stations_-_ 67, 000 
This increase is due to the estimated increase gains to the Army 
as a result of enlistments and inductions. 
{g) Increase in requirements for purchase of administrative-type 
I Sete bebe ibn d eth pcklse bes sekvedgans 153, 000 
This increase provides for the replacement of 34 ambulances 
which are 10 years old. Based on past experience the average 
span of life of an ambulance is approximately 7 years. 
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A detailed analysis of the total fund requirements for the medical- 
care program is contained in the estimates. 

I have here, sir, asummary statement in support of the fund require- 
ments for the fiscal year 1957. May I read this? 

Mr. Ritny. Could you brief that and just give the statement to 
the reporter to put in the record? 

General Cooney. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT IN Support OF FunNp REQUIREMENTS, FiscaL YEAR 1957, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


APPROPRIATION: MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


This program provides for medical care of the Army, Army National Guard, 
Army Organized Reserve and Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The 
program includes operation of medical treatment and related facilities in the 
continental United States and overseas; medical care and hospitalization of 
Army personnel in localities where Army medical facilities are not available; 
medical and dental procurement and supply operations; education and training 
of Army personnel in various phases of medieal care; operation of specialized 
medical facilities and services; and certain elements of expense pertaining to the 
operation of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The funds requested for this program for fiscal year 1957 reflect the detailed 
evaluation of experience in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 to date, adjusted for changes 
in volume and distribution of workload and applied to the planned strength of 
the Army as deployed in the continental United States and in oversea commands. 

Reimbursable services represent a substantial portion of the medical care 
operations. Accordingly, the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate is being presented 
on a gross fund requirement basis. 

Of the total funds required for fiseal year 1957, 57.2 percent is for the operation 
of hospitals and dispensaries and for medical care in non-Army facilities; 32.1 
percent’is for the procurement of medical supplies and equipment and for the 
operation of the medical supply system; and 10.7 percent is for specialized medical 
facilities and services, departmental expenses, and for education and training 
aetivities. 

The estimated requirement of $125,798,000 in fiscal year 1957 represents an 
increase of $3,457,000 or 2.8 percent above fiseal year 1956 and $6,932,000 or 5.2 
percent below actual obligations in fiscal year 1955. _ The increase in fiscal year 
1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to the inclusion of funds in the afmount of $4,413,000 
for the requirements pursuant to the Reserve Forces Act 1955. Excluding 
this item, the fiscal year 1957 requirement is $956,000 below fiscal year 1956 which 
reduction reflects a decrease in workload resulting from the planned reduction in 
Army strength. The decrease below fiscal year 1955 actual obligations is due 
principally to: decrease in Army strength; nonsupport of Republic of Korea 
Army and consolidation and closure of depots. 

An analysis of the principal changes in the program and justification for the 
funds requested is contained in the analysis of fund requirements by projects. 


General Coonry. Reimbursable services represent a substantial 
portion of the medical care operations. Accordingly the fiscal year 
1957 budget estimate is being presented on a gross fund requirement 
basis. 

The estimated requirement of $125,798,000 in the fiscal year 1957 
represents an increase of $3,457,000 of 2.8 percent above the fiscal year 
1956, and $6,932,000 or 5.2 percent below actual obligations in the 
fiscal year 1955. 


INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


_ The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to the 
inclusion of funds in the abount of $4,413,000 for the requirements 
pursuant to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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Excluding this item, the fiscal year 1957 requirement is $956,000 be- 
low fiscal year 1956, which reduction reflects a decrease in workload 
resulting from the planned reduction in Army strength. The decrease 
below fiscal year 1955 actual obligations is due principally to: 

Decrease in Army strength, nonsupport of Republic of Korea Army 
and consolidation and closure of depots. 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS PER 1,000 MEN 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General Cooney. 

What is the objective of the Medical Corps program as to the 
number of doctors you have for each 100 men, or each 1,000 men? 

General Coonry. We are allowed 3 doctors per 1,000 men. 

Mr. Riiey. Three doctors per thousand men? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

That is just for military strength alone. It does not include 
dependents, sir, three doctors per thousand of military strength. 

Mr. Ritey. You say that is just for the military strength alone? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you think that the number who are in the service 
now is in proportion to the number of your men, that it is adequate to 
take care of all your requirements? 

General Coonry. No, sir; that is all we are allowed. We have 
approximately 3 doctors per 1,000 men, but with that, we must take 
care of the military and also their dependents. 

Mr. Ritey. Who sets that requirement? Who determines that that 
is the proper relationship? 

General Coonry. We receive our directive from the Department of 
Defense, sir. 

Mr. Ritzer. Do you happen to know how they arrived at that 
figure? 

General Coonry. I have been told, sir, that it is an executive 
directive. 

Mr. Riiey. I just wondered what experience that is based on. 

General Coonry. I cannot tell you that, sir. 

I understand that this is the result of a study of the overall medica! 
economy. I understand that this is the result of a recommendation 
made by the Rusk committee to the President. 

Mr. Ritey. General, if you want to revise and extend that for us, 
so that we can get a clear picture of it, when you correct your state- 
ment, I would be glad if you would do that. 

General Coongy. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

In May 1953 the Secretary of Defense directed that, effective June 30, 1954, 
the Army was authorized to have three Medical Corps officers on active duty per 
thousand troop strength. 

The Secretary’s directive provided that officers in the following categories 
would not be counted in computing the number of officers authorized under this 
ratio: 

(1) Medical Corps officers on active duty as interns. 

(2) One-half of the Medical Corps officers on active duty in a residency training 
status. 

The Secretary’s directive implied that the ratio was being imposed as a result 
of a memorandum from the Chairman, Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, expressing the latter’s conviction that the number 
of physicians on duty in the Armed Forces could be reduced to a ratio of three 
per thousand troop strength. 
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In my opinion, a fixed ratio is a completely unsatisfactory method of determin- 
ing Medical Corps authorizations. While a ratio of 3 Medical Corps officers per 
thousand troop strength could, under certain circumstances, be adequate for an 
Army of 2 million, it is totally inadequate, under present circumstances, for an 
Army of approximately 1 million. In a recent appearance before Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the House Armed Services Committee, Maj. Gen. 8. B. Hays, Surgeon 
General of the Army, testified that the Army requires a minimum ratio of 3.4 
under present circumstances in order that we may properly fulfill our medical 
missions. 

The Army determines its requirements for medical officers by making a position- 
by-position analysis of every unit and activity in the Army. In making such an 
analysis, consideration is given to such things as troop deployment, basic training 
loads, operating-bed requirements, outpatient workloads, induction and separa- 
tion activities, research and development programs, replacement and rotation 
requirements, medical officer career training, and other specialized activities. 

The end product of this analysis is a numerical requirement for physicians to 
support an Army of a specific strength under certain assumptions. It is possible, 
of course, to convert this numerical requirement for physicians in relation to a 
projected troop strength into a ratio figure. It is emphasized, however, that a 
ratio should be derived in the foregoing manner and should not be a starting 
point in determining medical officer requirements. 


Mr. Riuey. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Ritey. On the record. 


PATIENT LOAD 


General, can you tell us whether or not your patient load is in- 
creasing or decreasing or remaining static in comparison with, say, 
10 or 15 years ago? 

General Coonny. Our patient load has been steadily decreasing, 
Mr. Chairman, and we have figures here on that. We can give you 
a comparison of 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you insert them in the record? 

Mr. Foereisera. Yes, sir; 1 shall be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Ruuey. I think that would be very helpful. 

Mr. FoguiserGc. For how many years would you like to have those 
figures, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritgy. 1955, 1956, and 1957 would probably be sufficient. 

Mr. Foes.perea. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The number of average occupied beds in Army facilities, worldwide, by fiscal 
years is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1955 19, 388 
Fiscal year 1956 17, 237 
Fiscal year 1957 17, 094 


RECRUITMENT OF DOCTORS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any trouble in meeting your requirements 
for doctors and trained technicians; are you having any difficulty in 
recruiting them? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir, we do have difficulty. 

We have lost a considerable number of our Regular Army physicians 
during the past 3 years. 

[ can have our personnel officer give you the specific numbers if you 
desire, sir. 

We lost in the neighborhood of 76 percent of our captains; 67 per- 
cent of our majors, and I believe about 13 percent of our lieutenant 
colonels who were eligible to resign. 
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This is quite serious because this is the cream of our medical service, 
the young, welltrained men. 

Mr. Ritey. Are they resigning before they reach retirement age? 

General Coonry. That is correct, sir. Some of these lieutenant 
colonels have had more than 15 years of service and would be eligible 
to retire at the end of 20 years. 

Mr. Riney. They still feel that it would be to their advantage to 
resign rather than retire after a 20-year period? 

General Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What are you doing to replace these men? 

General Coonry. We are making every effort that we can, sir. 
We have a new incentive program. We are asking for some new 
legislation to give the doctors some additional pay, to give them some 
additional credit for their service, so-called constructive service, and 
we are doing everything we can to make their professional life as 
attractive as possible. 

Mr. Ritey. When a doctor enters the service, he usually enters as 
a first lieutenant or as a second lieutenant? 

yeneral Coonry. He comes in as a first lieutenant, but as a result 
of this new incentive program, and his being credited for his con- 
structive service, he will now come in as a captain, after completing 
his year’s internship. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that legislation enforced now, or is that what you 
are asking for? 

General Coonry. That portion of it is in force, and that was as 
the result of action of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr, Ritey. You are not taking in any trained doctors with intern 
experience with a lower rank than captain? 

General Coonry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that helping you any or has it been in effect long 
enough for you to be able to tell? 

General Coongy. It has not been in effect long enough to tell, 
Mr. Chairman. 

This past year, I believe we have taken in just a few more than we 
have lost; is that right, Colonel? 

Colonel McNincu. That is right, sir. 

Since July 1, 1955, we have lost by retirement and resignation 68 
physicians, and we have actually gained 98. 

This is the first increase we have had for years. Whether it will 
hold throughout the entire year we do not know yet. We have 
several months to go. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION REQUESTED FOR PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Ritey. What additional legislation are you asking for to try 
to make it more attractive to get good trained medical men in the 
Army? 

General Coonry. We are asking for an additional increase in pay, 
after the first 3 years we are asking for an additional $50 a month; 
after 6 years, an additional $100 a month, and after 9 years, an 
additional $150 a month. That is in addition to the increased pay 
which the doctor is drawing at the present time. 

Mr. Riney. Is that now before the Armed Services Committee? 

General Coonry. It has been passed by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The House has also passed it. 
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Mr. Rizey. It is still pending in the other body? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you short your proportion of doctors now, whether 
they have had experience in the Army or not? Do you have 3 
trained doctors per 1,000 men? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Ritey. You do? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 


DECREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Ritey. Now, on page 3 of your statement, I note here that you 
estimate that you will have an av erage of worldwide oce upied beds of 
approximately 1,000 less in 1957 than you had in 1956. Is that right? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. And that is the result of the decrease in the personnel 
of the Army and also because of better disease prevention? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. Our noneffective rate has never been 
better than it is at the present time. 

Mr. Ritey. And that is due largely, would it be correct to say, to 
preventive medicine? 

General Coonry. Preventive medicine; yes, sir. 

May I clear up one point, Mr. Chairman. We are getting many 
of these doctors up to the number of 3 per 1,000 men by the process 
of the draft. They are not volunteers. 

Mr. Riney. They are not volunteers? 

General Coonry. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Riiey. Civilian life is too attractive to them; is that right? 

General Coonry. I am afraid so. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Ritey. Now, in regard to the Reserve Forces Act, I note that 
you are asking for $4,413,000, based on an estimate of 801 average 
occupied beds. 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How many Reserve forces is that based on? 

General Coonry. Fifty thousand, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Fifty thousand. 

General Coonry. Fifty thousand man-years. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOSPITALIZATION OF ARMY PATIENTS IN NON-ARMY FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritry. Now, referring to page 4 of your statement, General 
Cooney, would you explain the need for an increase in requirements 
for hospitalization of Army patients in non-Army facilities? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir; we keep a certain number of patients in 
non-Army facilities such as veterans’ facilities. 

Would you give the figures on that, Mr. Fogelberg? 

Mr. Focennerc. We have patients in the facilities of the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Veterans’ Administration and of the Canal Zone 
Government and is that what you are interested in, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Riuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Focre.serc. The Bureau of the Budget has established a 
reciprocal charge for the care of patients of one Federal agency in the 
hospital facilities of another Federal agency, and for the fiscal year 
1956 that rate was $17.50 for an in-patient day. 

For the fiscal year 1957, the rate goes up to $19.25 per in-patient 
day. That is one of the reasons for the increase. 

Also the Department of Defense sets the reciprocal rate of charge 
in Department of Defense hospital facilities and that rate has gone 
up from $8 per in-patient day for the fiscal year 1956 to $10 per in- 
patient for the fiscal year 1957. It is largely the increase in these 
rates which accounts for this increase of $763,000. 


SALK POLIO VACCINE 


Mr. Ritey. I am glad to see that you are providing Salk polio 
vaccine for the children of dependents. Personally, I am very much 
in favor of that. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


On page 5, would you expand a little on the increase in requirements 
for Armed Forces examining stations? 

General Coonry. Mr. Fogelberg has the figures on that. 

Mr. Rivey. All right. 

Mr. Focrisere. The Army finances in gross the operations of the 
Armed Forces examining stations where they examine people who are 
inducted into the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

There is a peak every other year of those going into the Army, 
because of the 2-year tour of duty. In the fiscal year 1957, the Army 
peaks, as compared with the fiscal year 1956, and that is the reason why 
we have the increase in cost for 1957 compared to 1956. 

For example, the Army gains, during the year 1955 were approxi- 
mately 352,000. In the fiscal year 1956, we dropped to 221,000. 

In the fiscal year 1957, the gains will increase to 352,000 even 
though the strength of the Army declines a little bit. 

Applying our cost per gain experience derived from fiscal year 1955, 
gives us an increase in fund requirements in 1957, as compared to 
1956, of this amount, $67,000. 

Mr. Ritey. I see. That is very interesting. 


NEW AMBULANCES 


Mr. Riey. I note that you need 34 new ambulances. Why were 
they allowed to run until they were 10 years old, when your experience 
seems to indicate that they wear out in 7 years? 

General Coonry. Mr. Chairman, we have taken especially good 
care of them. 

Mr. Ritey. You have good mechanics? 

General Coonry. We have good mechanics; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Maybe you do not have to carry as many patients as 
you thought you would have to carry. 

Mr. Focr.sera. It has been one of those economy measures to get 
the maximum use out of these ambulances. As a matter of fact, 
we have not bought ambulances since fiscal year 1951, until this 
fiscal year 1956 when we will have to buy 14 of them. 
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For the fiscal year 1957, we are going to buy 48. So this is an 
increase of 34, but they are over 10 years old. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the maintenance on these ambulances 
that have run past your experience rate? Is it very high? 

Mr. Foce.serea. I am sure it increases, but I do not have any 
figures on that. 

“Mr. Riuey. I wonder if you could get us figures on that? 

Mr. Foce.sere. I can try to get them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to know whether we are passing the rate 
of economy or not by running them too long, or maybe we are not 
running them long enough. 

Mr. Focexsere. I will put in the record what data I can obtain. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Past experience indicates that the maintenance cost of a metropolitan type 
ambulance will average approximately $€00 per year. Hospitals having more 
than one ambulance assigned tend to dispatch the newer vehicles first, since they 
are most reliable. Thus, the old overage vehicles, often indicate a low mileage 
use factor, and maintenance costs drop considerably below the average. Never- 
theless the fact that the overage vehicles are not reliable from an operational 
standpoint must be given prime consideration in planning replacements. 

Mr. Forp. At that point, it might be well to indicate the number 
that is beyond the 7-year life expectancy. 

Mr. Rixey. Yes; if you would put that in the record, that would 
be beneficial, too. 

Mr. Foce.serGc. The number in addition to the 48? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Focre.pera. I think we have a requirement of 72 that we 


would have liked to have bought in 1957, but we are only going to 
buy 48. I can put that in the record. (Note.—This answer was 
verified to be correct.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood, do you have some general questions? 


SHORTAGE OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 


Mr. FLoop. I do not know if this is the proper committee or the 
proper time, but certainly we have not the time to develop the entire 
problem of the shortage of medical officers now. 

We have tried this business of increasing these monthly emoluments 
over a period of several years. We are going to try to raise it again, 
are we not? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Your schedule that you just gave to Mr. Riley is what 
you propose over the next 2 years to try to get, and then the ninth 
year, you are going to get up to an extra 150 a month? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And the profession, nevertheless, feels that the act of 
Congress in drafting physicians, they look upon it as a punitive and 
dise riminatory act, greatly discriminatory? 

General Cooney. “Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. They realize what the relationship of the physician to 
society in this sort of a country is. The Army men and the defense 
people generally must. have physicians and if we cannot get them 
any other way, we cannot afford to permit the Army, the Navy, and 
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the Air Force to be without medical aid, and if we cannot get on 


in any other way, if we cannot buy them. we have to draft them; 
not that it? 


General Coonry. Yes, sir; I agree. 

Mr. FLoop. You have not been very successful in inducing them 
by pleading with them, or by appealing to any of the qualities to 
which you appeal. 

The result is that we do not have doctors for the Army or the 
Navy or the Air Force, as many as we think we should have, as many 
as we think is the minimum safety requirement, not as many as we 
want, and certainly the parents of this country and the men in the 
services themselves, have a right to expect the barest minimum of 
professional skilled, trained medical aid. 

General Coonry. They certainly do. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is all that you are trying to give them, the 
barest minimum in peacetime, under all of the circumstances; is not 
that right? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. FiLoop. Of course, the medical profession is a very lucrative 
profession, all things being equal, and the reason for that is because 
there is a civilian shortage of doctors; is there not? 

General Coonry. I have been told so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the reason for that is because we do not have the 
medical buildings and the universities do not have the facilities or 
many other things in order to train and teach and graduate a sufficient 
number of trained, skilled, adequate doctors of medicine and doctors 
of dentistry? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. While the Congress of the United States indicates upon 
occasion that it is very eager and very anxious, regardless of what 
administration is in power, to appropriate money to give funds to 
universities, and to colleges to train doctors and build buildings, and 
to supply facilities and to hire faculties, and do everything we can to 
meet the crying and serious shortage of civilian doctors, and also of 
defense doctors, yet it is from the doctors that we meet resistance. 
It makes a very vicious circle, does it not? 

General Cooney. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The American Medical Association indicates if I may 
make the statement, a great deal of reluctance about the Federal 
Government doing anything in any way to train, or to bring about 
the creation of more doctors of medicine on the theory that to espouse 
such a cause is socialistic, and obviously 100 percent un-American, is 
not that about the way it is, or something like that? Anyway, we 
do not have the doctors, do we? 

General Coonry. No, sir; we do not have tke doctors. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, if it makes you feel any better or worse, there 
are 100 young men in my district today who are appealing to me, and 
have been for years, who are qualified academically to enter the best 
medical institution in the world, and they cannot become doctors. 
They want to be doctors. 

In my district also, and I am sure nationwide, there are thousands 
of young men eager to become doctors. 

Now, ‘T do not say that those young men in my district are any more 
eager to join the Army than the doctors who are now practicing. | 
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am sure they are not. They look upon it as an opportunity to make 
a very decent, a very lucrative, and a very good living. Many of 
them are undoubtedly dedicated to the service of medicine, as many, 
many doctors are. 

I just want to make it clear for the record that it is not the fault of 
this committee, and it is not the fault of the Surgeon General’s Office, 
that we cannot get doctors. 

Whether the American Medical Association or the doctors like it or 
not, we are going to get doctors for the Armed Forces, make no 
mistake about that. 

General Coonry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And if the only way we can get them is by drafting 
them, we will draft them, and let them make the most of it. 

Now, I think on the other hand, that it is only proper that men of 
high skill, and of that high training and of that high ability, should be 
properly compensated, and if this Nation is as great as it professes to 
be, and is, then certainly it can and must pay men of that skill and of 
that ability, the proper emolument for that service. There is no rea- 
son in the world why, if a doctor is so important, he should not be paid 
in accordance with his importance. 

If the Air Force boys are shooting at us to pay scientists and long- 
haired technicians who fly missiles and aircraft and build them and 
create them, and they want to raise their salaries, and have these 
scientists of all kinds paid high salaries as officers or civilians, then 
there is certainly no reason why a doctor or a dentist is not just as 
important and just as good a scientist as any guided-missile engineer 
you can think of. So, it is a two-sided sword. Let us not forget in 
this demand, in this eagerness, to get doctors into uniform that we 
have the burden of and the duty of paying them salaries that will 
draw them and invite them in and keep them here once they get here. 

Now, we have an Army, Air, and Naval Academy. We are just 
spending $130 million to build an Air Force Academy. In my opinion, 
it will be obsolescent or maybe obsolete in 20 years, and I think we 
should make it a United States Academy of Science. 

One hundred and thirty million dollars is a lot of money, even for 
us, and in 20 years, with guided missiles flying around, men in aircraft 
will not be as essential as they are today. We will need them for the 
next 20 years. At the end of 20 years, we will still have some but 
they will not be as vital as they are today if the missile program 
develops. 

Is there a place for the Army to send men to college, to an Army 
school, to make them Army doctors? 

General Cooney. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. There is not? 

General Coonry. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not have a United States Army College of 
Medicine where they graduate with an M. D. degree and get a commis- 
sion like the line officers in the Navy and Army do, and like the Air 
Force officers? 

There is no place for that? 

General Cooney. We have no such place. 

Mr. Firoop. Why not? 

We have to get doctors. 
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If we cannot get them any other way, do you think that we ought 
to train doctors? If they are as important as you say they are, where 
are we going to get them? 

General Cooney. Personally, I am in favor of training them. 

Mr. FLoop. You are the No. 2 man over there, are you? 

General Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you ever asked Congress to do this; have you 
ever asked for an authorization? I think it would be a waste of time 
if you did, but have you ever tried? 

General Cooney. I do not know how far it has progressed at differ- 
ent times. I know that it has been given consideration many times. 

Mr. Ftoop. And you have not the desire to ask for it, is that it? 
Did wiser heads admonish you not to go up to the civilian policy- 
making level, the politicians? 

General Cooney. No, sir, it has not been discussed since I have 
been in office. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Cooney. I cannot answer that. It is just one of those 
things we have not gotten around to. 

Mr. Fioop. I am a very lucky fellow. When I get sick I can call 
my family physician, and he gets there. I am lucky, but I under- 
stand that is not generally so, nationally, with a population of 170 
million today. 

Now, in the Army, are you short of doctors? 

General Cooney. Yes, sir, we are short of doctors. 

Mr. FLoop. You need more doctors? 

General Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no way you are going to get them? 

General Coonry. That is correct; we are limited on the number 
we can get. 

Mr. F.Loop. If you have the responsibility for the health of the 
troops and you need doctors and you cannot get them, cannot you 
think up some way of asking us to help you? 

General Coonry. We will do so, yes, sir. 


PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Mr. Fioop. I am interested in the Army, and I cannot be interested 
in the line and the technical people unless those boys know and their 
dependents know that they do have doctors and that they are properly 
taken care of with doctors, and if we cannot get them, we will make 
them. 

You have a problem. 

Now, the father of a boy came to me within the last month, the 
father of a boy in my district. As it turned out, there was an emo- 
tional problem involved here, having to do with a man’s separation 
from his wife, which was probably chiefly the cause of the problem. 
I discovered from the commanding officer in this case about the prob- 
lem relationship, although not connected with this individual. 

He was in the barracks, and had lived in the barracks with this 
outfit for some time, up at Camp Devens in Massachusetts. 

One of the boys in the barracks with whom he had been living for 
quite some time was suddenly discovered to be in serious condition 
with tuberculosis, so naturally they took the kid out of there, and 
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| suppose they took him to a hospital, or that he was later discharged, 
but at that time, nobody fumigated that place, and nobody paid any 
particular attention to that barracks unit. Nobody examined the 
rest of the boys who were in that outfit and who had been living with 
this fellow for a long time; nobody did anything about it. They just 
took the affected soldier out and that was the end of it. They went 
on and did nothing about it. 

General Coonry. That is unfortunate. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an understatement. 

The reason I cite that case is because I would like to know what is 
your practice in these outfits in a case of that sort, or when an in- 
fectious disease of some sort develops in barracks, what do you do 
with the other troops, his buddies in the immediate barracks? 

General Coonry. Certainly they should be given a physical 
examination, and an X-ray of the chest and the barracks should 
receive a thorough cleaning. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what they should do. I can read and tell you 
what they should do. Iam asking what has been the practice? 

General Coonry. That has been our policy. 

Mr. Fioop. It has? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. In this case our policy was not carried 
out. 

Mr. Fitoop. When that happens, that is too bad, and that is quite 
a serious thing. The thing I want to know is, what is the policy? 
Somebody “goofed” in that instance, but that is not the point I am 
trying to make. I want to know if and when such a situaton arises 
today, tomorrow, or whenever it might be, what do you do? 

General Coonry. We put the practices of good medicine into 
effect. We put the men under observation and give them X-rays 
and give them repeated examinations, and in cases where there are 
infectious diseases, we have the clothing destroyed. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a major general. You are a top officer in the 
Pentagon. You are in an ivory tower over there. 

Did you every hear the story about the mailman and the fellow on 
the front porch? A fellow is on the front porch and the mailman is 
out on the sidewalk, and there is a bulldog there in his path. The 
man on the front porch said, “Come on in, that dog won’t bite you.” 

The mailman said, “Yes; 1 know and you know he won’t, but what 
about the dog?”’ 

Do the people in the field, as far as you know, report on these 
matters? Do you get reports on these inspections, on these fumiga- 
tions and these isolations of these men in these affected areas? 

That is your program, but is it carried out? 

General Cooney. It is the program, and I just cannot imagine 
doctors not knowing about it and carrying it out. We have a very 
fine group of people in the field of preventive medicine. We have 
many contacts with this type of thing. That is a very fundamental 
thing. 

Mr. Froop. But sometimes these fundamental things are over- 
looked. They lose a football game because the tackling is bad. Then 
even though you have been playing for 3 years, and even though you 
have won 6 games, you are out at 9 o’clock in the morning, if you 
do not have classes, ‘hitting that dummy. Could it be that some of 
these things which are so fundamental are being glossed over? 
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Psychologically, it is an important matter for the troops and for 
their families and their dependents. In this particular case, there 
was very much more to it than I am telling you. This fellow was 
badly upset because of his separation and the ‘early marriage and so 
forth. 

General Coonry. Thank you for calling it to my attention. I will 
certainly do something about it. 


X-RAY EXAMINATIONS AT INDUCTION STATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. I have been talking to some of your people about this 
matter. I talked on the phone with some colonel. Do they talk to 
any of you fellows about the Wilkes-Barre induction center and the 
X-ray conditions? 

General Cooney. I believe, sir, that you talked to Colonel Meador 
about this. 

Mr. Fioop. He is one of your corps? 

General Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have you been on this assignment? 

General Coonry. I came here in July, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Maybe you do not know this, but some of these fellows 
do; every once in a while we get a hot shot over there who is going 
to save a dime. One of them decided that we will cut out the X-ray- 
ing of inductees and enlistees; we will have our own recruiting officers 
at the induction stations handle this. We will save money on this if 
we do it ourselves. 

You know what happened? We got into all kinds of trouble as a 
result of that. They were in 91 days and 10 minutes and we have 
been catching them ever since with all kinds of chronic diseases, curva- 
ture of the spine, and so forth. The ordinary medical officer cannot 
read X-rays any better than my grandmother. Unless a man had a 

cavity in his lungs as big as a potato, nothing happened. 

Now, I found out a month ago that somebody else figures we will 
save. Now, these MO’s are good fellows, medical doctors, but most 
of them are reservists and they are going to be out in 3 months or in 
6 months, and there you are. 

In this case, they were called to Philadelphia. They are on the job 
and the medical officers are there, and somebody went down from 
your shop and said, in effect, ““We have to save money; the Appropria- 
tions Committee will not give us money. We have to balance the 
budget.”’ 

All right; so in doing that, the medical officers at the induction 
centers and the rec ruiting depots are today reading the X-rays on all 
of these boys coming through. Of course, there is a caution given. 
They have been very carefully admonished. Understand, now, the 
Army has been very careful. The Surgeon General’s Office is a ve ry 
careful organization, and they have said to these young MO’s, olf 
there is any doubt in your mind, then by all means call in a civilian 
specialist.’”’ That is not the way torun a railroad. You have scared 
that kid to death to begin with. He recognizes that if he wants to do 
the job, he better not spend more than $11.98 that month. Nobody 
has told him that, but that is where he is. 

Am I right? Did that happen, or are we right back in the same 
experience where we were a few years ago? Are we scrimping money 
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here? Are we frustrating you? Or are the artillery men or the 
Quartermaster Corps taking so much of your budget that we are 
going to acquire a lot of men with curvature of the spine and bad 
lungs and other conditions so that we are going to discover after 90 
days of service that these conditions exist, and then the taxpayers 
will have to pay these men for the rest of their lives and their de- 
pendents maybe? Is this pennywise and pound foolish? 

Are you just going to pass the buck, hoping that everything will 
be all right, or where are we? 

General Coonry. I was briefed on this rather recently. The 
regulations say: 

In the interests of economy, Armed Forces examining stations will utilize each 
assigned medical officer to the maximum practicable extent in conducting physical 
examinations. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, isn’t that ducky—‘‘to the maximum practicable 
extent”? Can you imagine what some one-striper with 6 months 
to go would do with that one? 

General Coonry. Now, then, as a result of that, he has given these 
doctors in the examining stations orders that they will do “what the Vv 

can, but if they have a condition arise about which they are not sure, 
they will call in a civilian specialist on a fee basis. If the doctor 
thinks he can look at this X-ray and see it is negative, it is all right. 

Mr. Fioop. In the last 2 weeks, not more than a hop, skip, and a 
jump away from where you are sitting, I inquired into that. I did 
not want to talk about Wilkes-Barre because I did not want to put 
your man there on the spot. Because of this situation, and because he 
was gun-shy a doctor called an eminent civilian expert 6 times in those 
cases, and in every one of the 6 cases he should not have been called 
on. Idonot know what that proves. This is within the last 2 weeks. 
| thought you were going to be here last week. 

W hy was it necessary for that order to be issued? ITs it. because you 
did not have enough money; is it because General Lawton will not 
give it to you or because we will not give it to you, or what is it? 

a think it is a serious problem to employ, on'a fee basis, physicians 

Armed Forces examining stations. 

" Gateest Coonry. We will take a look into it, sir, I assure you. 

Mr. Fioop. I say it is a serious matter because we were stuck with 
it the last 6 years and it was established it was the wrong thing to do. 
I do not know an X-ray from an 8-millimeter shell, but that isit. It is 
just bad luck in your case that it happened in my hometown. 

General Cooney. Let me assure you we will give this study. 

(The following information is submitted: ) 

The following policy for X-ray film interpretation is being published on the 
recommendation of the Surgeon General: 

“Interpretation of X-ray film: X-ray films will be read by a qualified roent- 
genologist, either civilian or military. The applicant for enlistment may be held 
overnight, if necessary, but no more than 1 extra day, in order that his film may be 
interpreted prior to departure for the appropriate reception station.” 


Mr. Fioop. Sure. Do not gei stuck with it. If you are right, 
vou are rizht, but this thing might blow up again. Somebody in 
your office got an awful goinz over for that a few years ago. Why 
should you be the one? I am your friend; I am telling you some- 
thing. 

General Coonry. Thank you. 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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PROGRAM FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL STUDENTS 


Mr. Forp. What kind of a program does the Army have to have to 
induce medical-school students and dental-school students to volunteer 
for active duty? 

General Coonry. Well, we have quite an extensive plan. We have 
first of all the MEND program. 

Mr. Forp. The what? 

General Coonry. M-E-N-D program, medical education for na- 
tional defense, which we are putting into our medical schools, we have 
it in 25 at present, in which we, with the cooperation of the faculty, 
give them material whereby they can instruct the students on prob- 
lems, preventive medicine which will apply in national defense, trauma, 
handling of mass casualties, chemical warfare, and many things that 
occ'r in the service. That is to get their interest. 

We have a program now whereby we are able to commission a 
certain number of senior students as second lieutenants in the Medical 
Service Corps. 

Mr. Forp. For their final year in the medical and dental schools? 

General Cooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What does that i impose on the medical or dental student 
as far as future service is concerned? 

General Cooney. I have our personnel officer here, Colonel Mc- 
Ninch, who can give you the details on that. 

Colonel McNincu. To receive a commission under this program a 
medical student would have to serve 3 years in the Army Medical 
Corps. He would be serving 2 years under the draft, and 1 year 
under this program for a total of 3 years on active duty as a medical 
officer. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, under your current program a senior 
medical or dental student is commissioned as a second lieutenant? 

Colonel McNincu. A limited number. This is the first year for 
medical students. The Army has 46 medical students throughout 
the United States and 55 dental students. The dental student pro- 
gram is 6 years old. 

Mr. Forp. For that final year in medical or dental school he gets 
the full pay and emoluments of a second lieutenant? 

Colonel McNrncn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And upon graduation from the medical or dental school 
he goes on active duty with the Army? 

Colonel McNincu. Yes. In the case of a dental student. A medi- 
cal student is deferred and will finish an internship and then come 
in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Does he get his internship in an Army hospital? 

Colonel McNincu. He may or may not. 

Mr. Forp. Is he considered on active duty with the Army during 
that internship? 

Colonel McNrincnu. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then subsequent to his graduation, or whatever you 
call it, from his internship, he is obligated to go on active duty with 
the Army for 1 year? 

Colonel McNrncn. Right. 

Mr. Forp. How does that tie in with his basic obligation under the 
Doctor and Dentist Draft Act? 
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Colonel McNincn. That will be added to that. 

Mr. Forp. Which means he has 1 additional year over and above 
that? 

Colonel McNincu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. While he is serving that first year of obligation under 
this program we have been discussing, does he serve as a second lieu- 
tenant or as a higher ranking officer? 

Colonel McNincu. Beginning approximately April of this year if 
he has completed an internship he will come on duty as a captain. 
That is based on the fact his medical education plus his internship is 5 
years in length and a second lieutenant becomes a captain just short 
of 5 o years. 

Mr. Foro. Under that program it does not seem to me that the 
Army gets any material benefit. After all, all of the men theoretically 
who are graduates from a medical school and who have completed 
their internship would be obligated for a full 2-year period of time? 

Colonel McNrincu. That is ‘Tight. 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. It has been called to my attention within recent weeks 
that the Air Force has inaugurated a plan something like this. It 
may not be accurate in every detail but it is reasonably close: That 
the Air Force now has authority and is putting into effect a program 
whereby they commission these young men the last 2 years of their 
medical or dental school careers, and their obligation subsequent to 
their graduation is 3 or 4 years of active duty with the Air Force. 

Colonel McNincu. I think, sir, it is 2 years. When they talk of 4 
years that includes the additional 2 years under the draft obligation. 
That would be a total of 4 years the same as in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. The impression I got from talking to several medical 
students is that this Air Force program was a very popular one with 
the medical school students. The net result was, according to these 
people with whom I talked, that the Air Force was not only getting 
all they could take but they were getting the cream of the crop, aca- 
demically speaking. It seemed to me it was a far superior program 
to the one that I understood the Army had in mind. 

Colonel McNincu. The Army did not put in a 2-year program 
because last year the Department of Defense proposed a scholarship 
program which was turned down by the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and we have been informed by the 
Armed Services Committee that they would consider a 1-year active 
service program in lieu of the scholarship program, and it is my 
impression that that question has been raised with the Department 
of Defense concerning the Air Force and instructions have gone out 
through the Secretary of Defense to limit recruitment for the Air 
Force j junior medical student program to 1 year. 

Mr. Forp. That is very interesting. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. No one at this meeting that I have discussed was 
contending that this Air Force program would solve your career 
problem. Nevertheless it would, according to these individuals, solve 
your immediate need for good people for a longer period of time than 
you get them under the doctor draft legislation. 
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COMMISSIONING STUDENTS AS RESERVE OFFICERS 


Colonel McNincu. One other aspect of this is that this incentive 
program was approved by the Department of Defense together with 
a related program which would provide for the commissioning of 
medical students as second lieutenants as Reserve officers on inactive 
duty. This would have a certain advantage in that they would 
acquire longevity as being Reserve officers and eventually come into 
the Army at a higher pay bracket. They would be eligible for Re- 
serve until training for which they would draw pay and they would 
be eligible for active duty during one or more summers during which 
they could draw active duty pay. 

The Air Force has maintained that because of its organizational 
structure it could not administer such a program. The Army and 
Navy does have such a program which commissions freshman and 
sophomore students. Whether one program is better than the other, 
I do not know. I know that one costs a great deal more than the 
other. One of the determining factors was that the Army, and 
apparently the Navy—although I am not familiar with the Navy’s 
organizational structure—were set up to administer this inactive duty 
program readily. The Air Force stated that under their organization 
they could not administer it. 

Mr. Forp. For a program that would involve 2 years’ active duty, 
the final 2 years in a medical school, and a satiate nt 4-year obliga- 
tion on active duty, is it the Army’s position that new legislation is 
required? 

Colonel McNincu. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have under existing law full authority to imple- 
ment such a program? 

Colonel McNincu. Right. We have one problem. These officers 
occupy active Army spaces in the Army. It is limited to about 
104,000 active duty officer spaces, and eac ‘h of these medical students 
would occupy one of those slots which must come from the allocation 
in the Army. I presume that is true in the other services as well. 
That in itself is somewhat of a difficult problem. 

Mr. Forp. If you implemented such a program as I have outlined, 
how many would you want annually on active duty among these 
medical students? 

Colonel McNincu. Our estimate has been 200. For the senior pro- 
gram for fiscal 1957 we have cut that to 150, not because we did not 
desire the 200, but we did not believe we could afford to give 50 addi- 
tional officer space es to individuals not actually on active duty and 
performing a productive function in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. If this committee gave you the additional funds re- 
quired for that added 50, would that be beneficial? 

Colonel McNincu. I cannot answer that question. We would 
welcome the additional 50 spaces, but I am not sure it is as simple as 
giving us the funds. 

Mr. Mituter. You mean there may be a limitation on officers’ 
training? 

Colonel McNincun. Yes. They would have to come from our 
operating personnel or we would have to ask the staff to give up some 
of their operating personnel. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course, there might be a change in that law too. 
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Mr. Forp. Would the funds and a clear-cut directive in the com- 
mittee report alleviate some of your problems in that regard? 

Colonel McNincu. I cannot answer that. I suppose it would; 
yes, sir. 
~ General Lawron. I believe it would. 

Mr. Forp. Would the Army think that the kind of a program I 
have outlined would be beneficial? 

Colonel McNincu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you think it better than the kind of a program 
you have now? 
~ Colonel McNincu. Yes, sir. We would have gone to the program 
except for the position taken by the Armed Services Committee of 
the House. 

Mr. Forp. That is what bothers me. I do not understand their 
relationship to this idea. 

General O’Netuu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McNincu. Last year the Department of Defense asked 
for a scholarship program which is essentially what the Air Force is 
now doing. 

Mr. Forp. And what the Army has been doing for 3 years so far 
as the dental students are concerned. In effect, they are all scholar- 
ship programs. 

Colonel McNincu. There is only a difference of degree, whether 
you subsidize the student for 3 or 4 or 1 year. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McNincu. I think there is correspondence between the 
House Armed Services Committee and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Health and Medical) which indicates the committee’s ap- 
proval only of a senior active duty program and not both a senior and 
junior active duty program. 

Mr. Forp. How is the Air Force getting away with their program? 

Colonel McNincu. The Air Foree, having initiated the program 
before final decision was reached, is being permitted to go on with it 
this year. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McNincu. The position of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I think, last year on the scholarship 
program has some connection. One of the problems was the shortage 
of doctors, or the alleged shortage of doctors, and the scholarship 
program would not increase the number of doctors graduating each 
year by one doctor. 

Mr. Fioop. Alleged shortage of doctors? Is there not a shortage? 

Colonel McNincu. | am not in a position to know. Whether there 
is a shortage or a maldistribution of doctors in the United States, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not in a guessing mood this morning? 

Colonel McNincu. I know there is a real problem in the maldistri- 
bution of doctors. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that impressed me is that the services would 
be getting the top people in the various medical graduating classes. 

Colonel McNincu. I would submit that is just an opinion. 
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Mr. Forp. In this one medical school where these men were in 
school, they gave me by name the ones who had signed up for this 
Air Force program, and they were, according to these informants, 
and I am sure they are reliable, the top people in the classes in this 
school. I would assume it is no different from the other schools. 
They said in return for 2 years’ active duty while in school they 
would be glad to serve 4 years on active duty with the Army, or 
with the Air Force, in this instance. 

Colonel McNrincu. That is not the way I am informed. 

Mr. Forp. You do not put the onus of serving under the draft on 
that last 2 years; it is part of another obligation. 

Colonel McNincu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Which is a willing one on their part and not one imposed 
by law. 

Colonel McNincu. I want to make it clear that the Army is not 
opposed to the program. We have been limited by the Department 
of Defense to 1 year. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Right on that point, I cannot believe that any 
responsible group in the Defense Department or in the Congress, for 
that matter, would wish to have any handicap placed on one service 
at the expense of another in a matter of this sort, and it seems to me 
whatever the solution is, it should be a unified solution that would 
affect the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the same way. That has 
nothing to with the particular merits of the program, but whatever 
way it goes there ought to be equal opportunities to all services. 


DRAFTING OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 


While we are on the subject of personnel, how many medical officers 
do you have to draft a year, or did you draft in the past year? 

Colonel McNincu. That varies. Like Mr. Fogelberg mentioned, 
there is a peak every 2 years. In fiscal year 1956 we will draft 150 
doctors. Next year we will draft 700 doctors under our projected 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat that? 

Colonel McNincu. 150 doctors will be drafted in the third quarter 
of fiscal year 1956, and in fiscal year 1957 we will draft 700. 

Mr. Miter. That is a very great fluctuation. How does that 
develop? 

Colonel McNincu. I presume that is related to the influx in the 
draft and the effect of the Korean war. Our draft is for 2 years and 
a large number comes in 1 year. I presume that will eventually 
level out. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any way of aiding it to level out? 

Colonel McNincu. It will largely level out itself at the end of 
fiscal 1957 because that is the expiration of the doctors’ draft. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course it will level out if it comes to an end, but at 
the moment we cannot assume that you can count on that or that the 
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problem can be solved in a better way, because you have to have 
doctors, obviously. That includes Medical Corps personnel, dentists, 
veterinarians? 

Colonel McNincu. No; this is only Medical Corps. Although we 
have authority to draft for the Veterinary Corps, we have done so 
but once. 

Mr. Mitier. You do not need it? 

Colonel McNincu. No, not since 1953. 

Mr. Mitier. What about dental officers? 

Colonel McNincu. I do not have those data. 

Mr. Mituer. Do their peaks come the same way, in alternate 
years? 

Colonel McNincu. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Mriuier. Probably the same year? 

Colonel McNincu. Yes, sir; although their peaks are not so 
pronounced. 

Mr. MitueEr. It seems to me that is bad, both from the service 
point of view and also from the community point of view. It would 
be far better if the matter went along on an even keel. 

Getting back to these young men who are coming into the Army 
out of medical schools before or after their internship, what Reserve 
obligation attaches to them after they have completed their 2 years 
of standard regular active duty? 

Colonel McNrincu. I do not know the answer to that. I am in- 
clined to think that none will attach to them because of the age at 
which they would come into this program, which is beyond the age 
of 26. 

AGE OF DOCTORS DRAFTED 


Mr. Minuer. What is the extreme age at which you are drafting 
doctors now? 

Colonel McNincu. Forty-five. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is under the law? 

Colonel McNincu. That is under the Doctor Draft Act. 

Mr. Miuuer. But as a practical matter how old are you taking 
them? 

Colonel McNincu. Occasionally we get them up to the age of 45. 
As the years have gone by and the pool of older doctors has diminished, 
the number in that age group has decreased every year. We do not 
get many doctors in that age group now. 

Mr. Mituier. What is the oldest normal age, if you want to put it 
that way? How old do you have to take them in quantity? 

Colonel McNincu. I would guess the majority of them are not 
above 31 or 32 years. 

Mr. Miuuer. I wonder if we could have for the record the age 
brackets in a general way that have been drafted both in the Medical 
and Dental Corps for the last year or two. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MaximMuM AGES FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS ORDERED FOR INDUCTION UNDER 
THE Doctor Drart Act 


In general, the doctors who have recently been ordered for induction under the 
Doctor Draft Act have been classified in priority III by the Selective Service 
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e 
System, A table showing the maximum ages applicable to priority III special 
registrants under the various calls placed by Selective Service in the past 20 
months follows: 


Maximum age 





Special call number Month and year in which effective ee nea 
Medical Dental 
—_ = — ————$———— — - - — _—— — —- ——— PSET. A ee 
22 heh : asm beotie August 19)4 i ; 32 (1) 
23 December 1954 ' : 32 39 
24 —_—? : March 1955 : : . 38 45 
25 ; December 1955... ------ g ; baneeel (1) 36 
26_- eh ee eee February 1956___ -_-- aed . 27 (1) 


IT his call did not apply to members of this profession. 
RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miutier. With the Reserve program gaining momentum we 
hope more rapidly than it seemed to sometime ago—and Secretary 
Brucker told Mr. Riley and Mr. Ford and myself this morning at 
breakfast that the last figures were over 22,000—as that program be- 
gins to go and as you begin having reserves of considerable quantity, 
it follows you will need a good many medical officers? 

Colonel McNincu. That is right. 

Mr. Mititer. To my mind these 30-year-old men are not old. 
Are you going to let them go scot free after they have served a couple 
years? It seems to me that is very poor thinking. 

Colonel McNincu. I think perhaps that will be corrected whenever 
the first revision of the Reserve law takes place. 

Mr. Miuier. There is no contemplated revision of the Reserve law 
so far as I know concerning the other personnel. There is an 8- or 
6-year obligation, is there not, depending on how the active-duty part 
of it is worked out? Why should there be any distinction between 
those to whom that principle applies and the medical officers? 

Colonel McNincu. I believe there is an age limitation on the end of 
the program. 

Mr. Miuier. There may be an age limitation on the end of it, but 
the beginning of it, you certainly could not look on the age levels as a 
proper criterion when you look at a profession like medicine that 
requires 5 years, or 4 years anyway, post-graduate work before you 
get a qualified man. It seems to me if you are going to have a Reserve 
vou have to have a Reserve Medical Corps, and if you begin saying a 
man at 30 or so is too told, you will not have one. 

1 would like to have something for the record, if you care to expand 
on that, as to what the policy or thinking might be on that score. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


RESERVE OBLIGATION FOR MEDICAL OFFICERS 


In 1951 the Congress recognized that many persons who were deferred from 
military service for various reasons, including the completion of a long professional 
education, were reaching the maximum age of liability under the regular draft 
without having been required to perform their obligated military service. The 
1951 amendments to the U. M. T. and 8. Act provided, among other things, that 
persons subsequently deferred from military service prior to reaching age 26 
would remain liable for military service under the regular draft until reaching 
age 35. 

At the same time, however, Congress retained age 26 as the age by which a 
person must be “inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the Armed Forces” in order 
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to have the so-called Reserve obligation. (Most physicians have already attained 
age 26 by the time they complete an internship.) 

In order to provide the number of doctors required for our expanded Armed 
Forces immediately following the outbreak of the Korean hostilities, the Congress, 
in the fall of 1950, enacted the special doctor draft law. This act admittedly 
discriminates against doctors by requiring thousands of them to perform military 
service up to age 46 which they would not otherwise be required to perform were 
they not doctors. It has been found necessary on several occasions to extend 
this act. This discriminatory act has been defended on the grounds of the 
absolute necessity of providing medical support for our active forces. 

Although it would be desirable to require doctors commissioned after reaching 
age 26 to actively participate in the Ready Reserve following the completion of 
their active duty, the desirability of such action cannot be compared with the 
absolute necessity for having the required number of doctors on active duty. 
Therefore, unless all qualified persons will incur an obligation between the ages 
of 26 and 35 for participation in the Ready Reserve for a specified number of 
years, doctors should not be required to do so. There does not appear to be 
sufficient justification in this instance to further discriminate against doctors. 

An adcitional matter to be considered is the fact that an increasingly large 
number of persons who subsequently become physicians are being appointed in 
the Army Reserve through our various procurement programs prior to reaching 
age 26. Such persons acquire a Reserve obligation which they will be required 
to fulfill after becoming Medical Corps officers. 


RANK OF SURGEON GENERAL 


Mr. Mitier. One other matter, unrelated in a way: The Surgeon 
General of the Army under law at the present time holds the rank of 
major general? 

General Coonry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. The Surgeon General has held such rank for many 
years; has he not? 


General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. There was a time when stars were not quite as 
plentiful as they are in these days. I remember in World War | 
only 2 or 3 people in the whole service had as many as 3 stars. But 
today as one walks through the Pentagon you see a good many. Is 
there any reason why the Medical C orps, with its huge responsibilities 
and worldwide deployment and great personnel, should not have 
grown in rank at the same time it ‘has grown in size? 

General Coonry. I would see no reason why, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Would it not be appropriate that the Surgeon General 
should have at least three stars today? 

General Coonry. In my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. It would require legislation, would it not? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. Has any such legislation ever been presented that you 
know of? 

General Coonry. It was suggested at the beginning of this year. 
I do not know what happened to it. Do you know? 

Colonel McNincu. I think, sir, there is no such legislation in being. 
I think there has been a bill introduced in one of the bodies applying 
to the chiefs of all the technical services. 

Mr. Miuter. If there is no such bill pending I shall be glad to file 
one. I think it should apply to all the services. If there is not such 
a bill pending I would at least go so far as to file one. I do not know 
whether that would mean anything, but there ought to be such legis- 
lation in my opinion because the Medical Corps has certainly grown 
in every way in proportion to the other developments of our great 
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military establishments, and it seems to me they are entitled to that 
dignity to pus them on a level with the others. 

‘Gene ‘al COONEY. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO ARMY 


Mr. Ritey. General, on pages 813 and 816 of the justifications, do 
I understand that the figures listed on 813 are net and the ones on 
816 are gross? 

General Coongy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. And you will be reimbursed for the difference? 

General Coonry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The Army share of this, then, is on page 813; I mean the 
direct obligations; is that right? 

General Coonry. Yes, sir; 813 and 814. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—3300, MeEepicaL CarRE 


Budget program sum mary, direct obligations, fiscal year 1957 


| | | 
Proj- Estimate 
ox Actual fiseal |_-——_—_———- 
% rear 1QK5 | 
proj- | year 1955 | Fiscal year | Fiscal 7 
on | 1956 1957 


| | 

3311 | Operation of hospitals — ---| $36,002,317 | $40,197,500} $38, 693, 500 
3314 | Dispensaries : 5, 337, 554 | 5, 791, 100 | 5, 598, 700 
3315 | Medical units of tactical organizations caskeilarene ned 567, 650 652, 000 | 642, 000 
Subtotal project 3310_.-.-- 41, 907, 521 46, 640, 600 | 44, 934, 200 
Surgeon General s Office - - -- swe -------| 3,902, 535 4, 180, 000 ® 4, 120, 000 
Operation of Medical Service schools h i 1, 392, 659 1 1, 456, 000 | i . 543, 000 
Training in Army hospitals- _— neon 505, 992 579, 000 | 582, 000 
Training in civilian institutions : a ---| 146, 449 200, 000 | 249, 000 

dis — cnippsilciiale 
Subtotal project 3330 Saas — 2, 045, 100 2, 238, 000 | 2, 374, 000 


| Standard medical supplies and equipment wuinaed | 
|} ment and nonrecurring anaes 21, 886,344 | 18, 396,000 20, 594, 500 
| Nonstandard medica] supplies and e quipment | 9, 289, 447 | 4, 574, 700 7, 269, 000 
Medical supplies and equipment, USAR and ROT C a 139, 145 | 488, 000 651, 000 
Medical industry preparedness measures. - - 149, 471 | 134, 000 100, 000 


Subtotal project 3340. _- ama Ree aia 31, 464, 407 | B, 502, 700 28, 614, 500 


Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. .-.---- 685, 5, 874 | 702, 100 


| Medical depot operations td Rohais satan aR anki 382, 281 5, 867, a - 938, 000 
Medical depot maintenance = aieosa aaa Dain 762, 185 729, 000 729, 000 

| Supply control points, medical. ..............-........ 783, 597 | 848, 300 865, 300 
Subtotal project 3360 ai soon - ; 928, 063 7 444, 300 6.5 532, 300 

| Medical care in non-Army facilities __ - eee , 943, 794 5, 200, 500 


Army environmental health laboratory --. 157 57, 846 178, 000° “477, 000 
| Armed Forces Institute of Pathology ; | 1, $93, 477 1, 656, 000 1, 594, 000 
Armed Forces Medical Library 1, 120, 254 | 1, 177, 000 1, 262, 000 
| Army area laboratories a | 1, 107, 200 | 1, 166, 000 1, 166, 000 
Central dental laboratories | 354, 362 366, 000 366, 000 
Veterinary service_- : ae 413, 407 | 440, 000 442, 000 
| Control of disease vectors 175, 294 | 176, 000 176, 000 
Production and analysis of vaccines- 686, 797 634, 000 695, 000 
Armed Forces examining stations ; ~ 781, 394 514, 000 794, 500 


Subtotal, project 3380__- 6, 790, 031 6, 307, 000. 6, 672, 500 


Total, program 3300 (excluding installation sup- | 
port). ; 100, 667,325 | 96, 330,000 100, 000, 000 


Installation support services... adaeeoenl ee 34, 626,310 | 132,791,000 1 33, 200, 000 





President’s budget __--_-.----- a> 5, 293, 635 | 129, 121, 000 | 133, 200, 000 


1 This amount is included in budget programs 3800 and 3900; these latter 2 programs are seemed and 
justified individually in succeeding pages of the texts, 





Proj- 
ect or 
sub- | 
proj- 
ect 


3311 | 
3314 | 
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Budget program summary—Reimbursable obligations, fiscal year 1957 


Title 


Operation of hospitals_....-._--- 
Dispensaries. . -.--.-- 


Subtotal project 3310____- 


| Standard medical supplies and equipment pepene- 


ment and nonrecurring 
Nonstandard medical supplies and equipment 
Medical industry preparedness measures... -- 


Subtotal project 3340 


| 


| Actual fiscal | 
year 1955 | 


Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. - -.--- 


Medical depot operations. - --_- 
Supply control points, medical 


Subtotal, project 2360 - 


Medical care in non-Army facilities... -- . 
Armed Forces examining stations. ...............----- 


Total program 3300 ae installation sup 
port) - . aed 
Installation support. opti s skis ick Wakd ined) 


President’s budget 


$21, 625, 567 | 
236, 337 


21, 8a, 904 


6, 9€3, 243 | 
220. 417 
298, 942 


7. 482, 602 | 
1, 714, 638 | 
200, 961 

0 


"200 961 | 


411, 939 
B80, 494 


32, 062. 52 
1 785, 0 


32, 828, 037 


Estimate 


i 
Fiscal year | 


500 
3, 900 | 
, 400 


83, O00 | 
, 300 
248, 000 


42, 300 
100 
266, 000 
. 700 
700 
500 

, 000 | 


26, 011, 000 | 
1 741, 000 | 


26, 752, 000 | 


| 


Fiscal year 
1957 


$20, 283 


236, 


500 
300 


, 519, 800 


500 
000 
000 


, 967 
207 
200, 

500 
900 


3, 000 
700 


700 


600 
247. 500 
25, 798, 

, 251 


27, 


000 
, 000 


049. 000 


1 This amount is included in budget programs 3800 and 3900; these latter two programs are seainiatill en and 
justified individually in succeeding pages of the texts. 


Budget program summary—gross obligations, fiscal year 1957 


P roj- | 
ect or 
sub- | 
proj- | 
ect 


3311 
3314 
3315 


3341 


3343 
3345 
3346 


Operation of hospitals 
Dispensaries. - -.--- 
Medical units of tactical organizations 


Subtotal project 3310 
Surgeon General’s Office 


Operation of Medical Service schools 
Training in Army hospitals 
Training in civilian institutions.................-...-- 


Subtotal project 33: 


Standard medical supplies and equipment replacement 
and nonrecurring. -_..---- 

Nonstandard medical supplies and equipment : 

Medical supplies and equipment, USAR and ROTC... 

Medical industry preparedness measures 


Subtotal project 3340 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
Medical depot operations. .........--- 
Medical depot maintenance... 
Supply contro] points, medical 


Subtotal project 3360..........-.-.- biGdaeemedend 


| 
| 


| Actual fiscal 





year 1955 
| 


$57, 637, 884 
5, 573, 891 | 
567, 650 


Estimate 


Fiscal year | 


1956 | 


068, 000 
028, 000 
652, 000 


$60, 
6, 


Fiscal year 
1957 


$58, 977, 000 
5, 835, 000 
642, 000 





3, 779, 425 


"8, 902, 535 


1, 392, 659° 
505, 992 
146, 449 


2, 045, 100 


28, 849, 587 

9, 509, 864 

139, 145 | 
448, 413 





_ 38, 947, 009 


2, 400, 512 ia 


= SS j= 
, 583, 212 | 
nae 185 


783, 597 


9, 129, 024 


5, 355, 733 3 


56, 748, 000 | 
180. 000 


456, 000 | 


5:4, 000 | 
200, 000 


20, 879, 000 
4, 786, 000 
488, 0CO 
402, 000 


26, 55%, 000 | 


2, 639, 000 Ps 


6, 133, 000 
729, 000 

873, 000 

7, 735, 000 


5, 595, 000 


5, 454, 000 


4, 120, 0= 
00 
1, 543, 000 

582, 000 
249, 000 


2, 374, 000 


22. 562, 000 

7, 476. 000 
651, 000 
300, 000 


30, 989, 0c0 
f 557, ,000 


5, 224, 000 
729, 000 
890; 000 


6, 843, 000 


6, 441, 000 
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erage program RET ATNE obligations, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


Estimate 
» ; a. 
a silks Actual fiscal $$$ 
. | reE 955 ! a - 
project year 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


3381 | Army Environmental Health Laboratory - $157, 846 $178, 000 Sa, 000 
3382 | Armed Forces Institute of Pathology , 993, 477 | 1, 656, 000 , 504, 000 
3383 | Armed Forces Medical Library , 120, 254 1, 177,000 | 262, 000 
3384 | Army area laboratories , 107, 200 1, 166, 000 | 1, 166, 000 
3385 | Central dental laboratories 354, 362 366, 000 | 366, 000 
3386 | Veterinary service. | 413, 407 | 440, 000 | 442, 000 
3387 | Control of disease vectors 5, 294 176, 000 | 176, 000 
3388 | Production and analyses of vaccines 386, 797 634, 000 | 695, 000 
3389 | Armed Forces examining stations ; , 161, 888 | 861, 000 | , 142, 000 
Subtotal project 3380 7, 170, 52: 6, 654, 000 | 7, 020, 000 

Total program 3300 (excluding installation 
support) -- J 32, 729, 86: _122, 341, 000 | 125, 798, 000 


Installation support services . 35, 391, 806 33, 532, 000 | 134,451,000 


President’s Budget_. 168, 121, 67% 155, 873, 000 | 160, 249, 000 


| This amount is included in budget programs 3800 and 3900; these latter two programis are presented and 
justified individually in succeeding pages of the texts. 


TRIPLER ARMY HOSPITAL, HONOLULU 


Mr. Rrtxey. On the reimbursement part of the justification, is the 
Tripler General Hospital at Honolulu included in there? 

Mr. Foceiserc. Tripler is handled the same as any other hospital. 
They do engage in activities which are reimbursable by taking care 
of Navy, Air Force, and VA patients; the cost of which is reimbursable 
to the Army. : 

Mr. Riney. I know they take care of the other services. I was 
there and that is what intrigued me. The Navy, Air Force, and VA 
all reimburse you? 

Mr. Foce.serG. That is right, the same as they would if they were 
at Walter Reed. 

Mr. Rinrey. The Navy has its own medical staff, though. 

Mr. FoGeisera. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. That hospital, in my opinion, is excellently operated. 
General Bohlender is in command out there, and I want it on the 
record that from my observation he is doing an excellent job. I went 
in there without any notice whatsoever, and was greatly impressed 
with the administration. 

General Coonry. Thank vou, sir. 


JOINT HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Rirey. I am wondering why we cannot have other hospitals 
where the Army, Navy, and Air Force all operate together? 

General Coonry. We do have many of them, sir, not to the extent 
of that one, but we have Air Force officers in many of our hospitals. 
We have Great Lakes near Chicago where we have a joint staff and 
joint care. We have the same at St. Albans in New York City; 
Brooke at San Antonio, Tex.; William Beaumont at El Paso. 

Mr. Rrivey. I am glad to know that. I hope we will have these 
joint services in other places. 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





GERMAN CIVILIAN DOCTORS 


Mr. Forp. How many German civilian doctors are you employing 
now? 

General Coonry. I do not know. We are striving toward 500 
all together, but I do not know how many are Germans. 

Colonel McNincu. About 200. 

Mr. Mituer. You are talking about overseas? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Could you put in the record the number of civilian doctors you 
employ and where by countries? 

General Coonry. Yes. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1073.) 

Mr. Forp. Where does that appear in the justifications? 

Mr. FoGe.sera. 3,310. The German doctors are in 3,315. 

Mr. Mituier. Does the deutschemark affect that? 

Mr. Focerserac. That is right. Up to the present time it has 
been supported by the deutschemark. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN DOCTORS 


Mr. Forp. Have you had an increase or decrease in the employ- 
ment of civilian doctors in the past year? 

Colonel McNincn. In the United States the 1st of January 1954 
we had 177 full-time equivalents. The Ist of January 1955 it had 
risen to 198; and the Ist of January 1956 it had risen to 307. 

Mr. Forp. That is all within the continental limits of the United 
States? 

Colonel McNincu. Yes. I do not have the figures for overseas. 

Mr. Forp. What is the function of those doctors? 

Colonel McNincu. A fairly large number of them are employed in 
connection with the Federal civilian employee health services at 
ordnance plants and various Army industrial plants; and many of 
them are in our Army medical installations. By and large they work 
in the outpatient services. We have a few in research. But the 
largest number are employed in connection with the Federal civilian 
employee health services at ordnance plants and Army industrial 
plants. 

Mr. Forp. Are these civilian doctors on a worldwide basis figured 
in when computing your ratio of military personnel to doctors? 

Colonel McNincu. They are not. 

Mr. Forp. That might lead to some distortion of your ratio of 
military personnel to doctors? 

Colonel McNincu. Actually the Army does not state its needs by 
ratio. It has been the Army position throughout the years that a 
ratio was a rather unsatisfactory way of determining its needs. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to be the current factor in evaluating the 
situation. 

Colonel McNincn. I can understand why the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee chooses a ratio. 

Mr. Miuuer. Because of deployment it is impossible to use a proper 
yardstick because in a certain post you have to have a surgeon. It 
might be that there are only a few patients, but you have to have him 
there. 

Colonel McNincu. We think the best way is to determine our re- 
quirements position by position. If a ratio must be used we think 
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that ratio would have to be a sliding ratio and the smaller the strength 
of the Army the larger the ratio would have to be. A fair percentage 
of our workload is for dependent personnel and that depends on the 
housing at an Army post and not the troop population. 

Mr. Forp. Will you submit a tabular chart showing your worldwide 
employment of civilian doc ‘tors for the past several years? 

Colonel McNincu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested i is as follows:) 

EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN PHYSICIANS 

These data are not available in detail by countries. All civilian physicians em- 
ployed in overseas areas are indigenous. 

The Army employs approximately 265 civilian physicians in Europe. 

It is estimated that the number of civilian physicians employed by the Army 
in all other overseas areas amounts to approximately 35. 

As of January 1, 1956, the Army employed 307 civilian physicians within the 
United States. In June 1955 the Army employed 195 civilian physicians in the 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Will you rapidly run through the different categories 
and call our attention to any changes, and in a few words why those 
changes have taken place? 

Mr. Focreiserc. Where there is an increase in requirements in 1957 
compared to 1956? 

Mr. Mituer. Or any sharp change. 

Mr. Riney. Or any sharp change, either increase or decrease. 


OPERATION OF MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Foce.sera. In project 3310, “Operation of medical treatment 
facilities,’ there is a slight decrease due primarily to the reduction in 
the size of the Army, which reduced the workload. 


OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Project 3321, “Office of the Surgeon General,” is at the 1956 level 
with the exception of $60,000 dropped out of printing and binding 
requirements which we feel we can save. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


For education and training there is a slight increase due largely to 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, to the extension of the MEND pro- 
gram, where the number of medical schools participating is increased 
from 25 to 35, and a slight increase in the stipend paid the clinical clerks. 


PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


For the 3340 series, which includes procurement of medical supplies 
and equipment, both standard and nonstandard items, there is an 
increase due to the increase in the reserve strength; the polio vaccine; 
the deferred equipment in the European command, which was referred 
to in the opening statement; the procurement of ambulances; and the 
rehabilitation program for medical treatment facilities. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you phasing up this rehabilitation program over a 
number of years with X dollars for each year as the Chaplains Corps 
have dene with their furniture? 

Colonel Fenton. We have a continuing program to replace obsolete 
equipment. 
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Mr. Ftoop. It is a continuing program? 

Colonel Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not now engaged in some special program of 
10 years, of a million dollars a year? 

Colonel Fenton. No, sir. 


ARMED SERVICES MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Focetsera. In project 3351, ‘Armed Services Medical Pro- 
curement Agency,” there is a slight decrease due mostly to savings in 
inspections activities. 


MEDICAL DEPOT OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


In the 3360 series, which includes the operation of medical depots, 
medical depot maintenance, and medical supply control points, there 
is a rather substantial reduction due mostly to the consolidation of 
our depot system. For instance, we have closed a depot in St. Louis 
and consolidated it with Louisville. Our consolidation program is in 
accordance with the Army depot plan. 

Mr. Ritey. You can furnish the same service because there are 
better transportation and communications facilities, I assume? 

Mr. Focr.sere. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 


MEDICAL CARE IN NON-ARMY FACILITIES 


Subproject 3371, “Medical care in non-Army facilities,’ shows an 
increase which is due entirely to the change in rates where we have 
to pay the Veterans’ Administration higher rates for the care of Army 
patients in 1957 compared to 1956. Also, when we put patients in 
Navy and Air Force hospitals, we have to pay more, and that ac- 
counts for the increase there. 


SPECIALIZED MEDICAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The remaining group, which is the 3380 series, includes the Army 
Environmental Health Laboratory, Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Armed Forces Medical Library, Army area laboratories, 
central dental laboratories, Veterinary service, control of disease 
vectors, production and analysis of vaccines, and Armed Forces ex- 
amining stations. That group shows a slight increase due entirely to 
the increase in Army gains. 

That is about it, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

Any questions? 

Mr. FLoop. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Mituier. No questions. 


ARMY-NAVY GENERAL HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I find it necessary to reopen a matter, 
or to continue a matter, with the Surgeon General’s office in connec- 
tion with a hospital at Hot Springs, about which you have heard a 
great deal. 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. General, upon occasion this committee gets the im- 
pression, not very often but upon occasion we get the impression, that 
the Army puts us in our place when we get too bright up here, that 
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papa knows best. That could be. We make mistakes here, not very 
often, but we have been known to make mistakes. The difficulty is 
to impress upon the Army that they make them too. The infalli- 
bility seems to be on your side of the table. We admit our mistakes 
on occasion. You fellows have not gone that far yet. 

Congressman Norrell was here yesterday with civilian representa- 
tives from Hot Springs in connection with this matter. I suppose 
you have spies and you know whereof I speak. 

(The testimony referred to appears on p. 1524.) 

Now, this committee is very much impressed with the maintenance 
of the hospital at Hot Springs. There should be no doubt in your 
mind about what we think. If there is any lingering doubt, may | 
suggest you remove it. However, despite all these hints and admoni- 
tions and a very clear record last year, the Army, in its wisdom, 
have seen fit, as the law boys say, to achieve indirectly something 
you are not successful in doing directly. We do not like that. We 
have the impression you are trying to do something by the back door 
by just not doing anything at all. 

You may have been wrong in the first place in putting that hospital 
out there, I do not know, but now that you have it there—and this 
very elaborate brochure establishes without any question that it is 
there—you just cannot hide this thing under arug. And not only that 
mind you, not only is it obviously there, but we are advised that 
General Hays, who, most unfortunately, could not be here today, 
said less than 6 weeks ago that the Army-Navy General Hospital at 
Hot Springs is the best physical plant that the Army has in continental 
United States, and it is the best physical plant you have any place 
with the exception of the plant at Honolulu. 

Now, if General Hays, the Surgeon General, knows what he is 
talking about, and I think you will agree he should know under all 
the circumstances 

General Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. That is a comprehensive statement tomake. Of course 
he is not here. That places you in an embarrassing position. But 
since the record is silent to the contrary, we take the position that that 
is true. If that is true, and if you are aware, as vou should be, as to 
what the Congress asked you to do last vear, we are uncertain as to 
why you would send 75 patients there last year, and why you would 
staff it with eight doctors, including the commanding officer doctor 
and seven brand new shavetails appearing for the first time in uniform. 
The kiss of death is not a happy phrase to use in connection with a 
hospital, but that seems to have been what you did in this case. 

Then someone shows up from your professional staff at Hot Springs 
and says, “Look here, you fellows who are basic trainees cannot per- 
form the type of work that should be performed here. You cannot 
do this job. So we will make this a dispensary,’ or something to that 
effect, which is what happened. And so you achieved your purpose. 

Then the operations scheduled were cancelled, patients had to be 
transferred from Hot Springs to other hospitals that were properly 
staffed, and of course no other assignments to Hot Springs were made. 

I assume you persist that you know better because we have a letter 
here dated January 3, 1956, from the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Properties and Installations—I do not know what his name is, 
they come and go so often. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Floete, I guess. 


— 
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Mr. Fioop. Well, he is gone now. He is in GSA, which is even a 
tougher job, I guess. 

Any how, since it is getting late I will ask several questions to be 
answered for the record regar ding certain matters that the Chair feels 
we would like to have your office consider in connection with the 
proposed closing of two hospitals. They cannot have this one both 
ways. The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Miller, raised a very 
interesting point yesterday, namely, that this is the nearest and by 
all odds, according to the Surgeon General, the best physical plant 
in the United States in relation to the great new maneuver grounds in 
Louisiana. I do not know that you thought of that. That will be 
hard to get around unless you can show us “that the skill of the Army 
prevents: almost saything from happening in operations. You will 
probably try to do that 

But besides whether 1 you are right or wrong, may I indicate out of 
an abundance of caution that when we make a point of something it 
has some value other than the mere record. It is annoying to have 
you persist in not seeing that, because we are on your side most of the 
time. I am not questioning your bona fides, you understand, but 
unless you have some other reasons for your persistence, we are cold. 
If you keep at this long enough year after year I suppose somebody 
will win. So far as I am concerned you have not won this one yet. 
I am not without support. I have no interest in Hot Springs at all. 
[ have no need for their baths or anything, thank God, so far, and | 
am not identified with this operation, but I am espousing the cause of 
a distinguished Member of this House, and I am sure he would do 
that if the situation were otherwise. We do not do that often in this 
House, but this is one. 

Need I say more? 


PROPOSED CLOSING OF ARMY-NAVY AND MurpHyY GENERAL HOSPITALS 


The committee is in receipt of a report from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Properties and Installations dated January 3, 1956, 
concerning the future use of the Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, 
Mass., and the Army-Navy General Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., 
pursuant to the report on the Defense appropriation bill last year, 
which will be placed in the record at this point 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JANUARY 3, 1956. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHatrRMAN: This report concerning the future use of the Murphy 
Army Hospital at Waltham, Mass., and the Army-Navy General Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark., is furnished to your committee pursuant to provisions of 
Senate Report No. 545, 84th Congress, Ist session, on the Department of Defense 
Appropriation bill, 1956. 

Senate Report No, 545 states at page 4 with respect to those hospitals as 
follows: 

“The committee notes the recommendation of the House committee in its 
report on page 22 concerning the Murphy General Hospital and the Army-Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs. Testimony before the committee clearly indicates that 
these most modern and efficient hospitals are being abandoned without adequate 
exploration of the possibility of their continued Government use by a branch of 
the armed services or another department or agency 

“The committee is cognizant of the requests year ‘after vear for hospital con- 
struction and rehabilitation. In view of these continued requests the committee 
does not feel that modern facilities should be closed until every avenue has been 
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adequately explored to keep them open at a saving of additional appropriations 
for new construction and modernization. It is the sense of the committee, 
therefore, that these hospitals be continued in operation for at least another 
year. In the meantime the executive branch should make a complete and 
thorough investigation of the possibility of their future use as Government 
facilities. A report should be made to the committee by January 1, 1956, as 
to the findings. 

“The committee has requested its staff to investigate the full utilization of 
existing modern hospital facilities. These two hospitals should remain open 
and operating until these studies have been made and the committee has an 
opportunity to evaluate them.” 

House Report No. 493, 84th Congress, Ist session, referred to therein, states 
at page 22 as follows: 

“Tt is the sense of the committee that the Murphy General Hospital in Waltham, 
Mass., and the Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs, Ark., should remain open 
and continue to be operated and therefore recommends that additional funds in 
the amount of $1,700,000 be applied for this purpose as follows: $600,000 to 
program 3300, medical care and the balance to programs 3800 and 3900, installa- 
tion support funds. 

The Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1956, provides at 69 Statute 
304, under title III, Department of the Army, “Maintenance and operations,” 
as follows: 

“Provided, That during the fiscal year 1956 the maintenance, operation, and 
availability of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
and the Murphy General Hospital in Boston, Mass., to meet requirements of the 
military and naval forces shall be continued.” 

The Department of Defense has endeavored to determine the most feasible 
use that can be made by the Federal Government of the Murphy Army Hospital 
and the Army-Navy Hospital. At the request of the Secretary of Defense, the 
possible future use of those hospitals has been investigated by the Department 
of the Army with the cooperation of the Departments of the Navy and the Air 
Force. The General Services Administration, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Public Health Service were also questioned as to the adequacy of those 
facilities to meet the needs of those agencies. 

The needs of the military departments for general hospital beds has materially 
decreased in recent years because of a number of factors. In view of that fact, 
those needs can be adequately met, both now and in the foreseeable future, by 
other hospitals that are more suited for that purpose. Moreover, neither hos- 
pital is required for specialized treatment purposes. While there still exists 
certain local needs for hospital facilities by the military departments, those needs 
cannot be adequately fulfilled through the use of either of those two hospitals. 
Even considering the location of the Army-Navy Hospital as being suitable for 
the local needs of certain military installations, the generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the facility and its unadaptability in point of size to meet small local 
requirements would rule out its use for that purpose. As a consequence, there 
does not exist any military requirement for either of those installations as a 
hospital facility. Furthermore, based upon the advices received from other 
Government agencies, there is no requirement by other Federal departments or 
agencies for the use of either of such facilities for hospital purposes. 

With respect to the Murphy Army Hospital, there is a requirement for 135,000 
square feet (approximately one-half of that installation) for use as office space by 
the New England Division of the Army Corps of Engineers. That requirement 
will come into operation on March 23, 1956, when the property belonging to Boston 
University at 857 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., will be vacated by the 
Corps of Engineers upon the termination of the current lease of that property 
from Boston University, which has declined to renew the lease. The Department 
of the Air Force now occupies 50,000 square feet in that hospital as office space 
for approximately 300 contractor personnel engaged in research activities. The 
Air Force has a requirement for 2 years beginning June 1, 1956, for an additional 
85,000 square feet of space to support an electronic training program. Those 
uses would cover approximately 1,400 military and civilian persons. There is 
no other immediate requirement by the military departments for space at that 
hospital. Based upon information received from other Government agencies, 
there is no requirement by other Federal departments or agencies for space in that 
facility. 

The Department of the Army has a possible requirement for the use of the 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., by the Gulf Terminal Command, which 
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is now located at the New Orleans Port of Embarkation. A final decision as to 
that requirement will be made near the end of January 1956, and this office will 
advise you as to that decision. There is no current or foreseeable requirement 
for that portion of the Army-Navy Hospital known as the Eastman Annex, which 
was constructed as a hotel in 1888-89 and was purchased by the Government in 
1942 and converted into emergency hospital facilities. The Eastman Annex 
lacks adequate utilities and fire protection, and any future utilization of it would 
require that the building either be razed and replaced or be completely altered 
and renovated. Accordingly, it is contemplated that it will be reported to the 
General Services Administration as excess to the needs of the Department of 
Defense under the provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. Based upon information received from other Government agencies, 
there is no requirement by other Federal departments or agencies for any part of 
the Army-Navy Hospital, except that the General Services Administration has 
a requirement for a small tract of land but none of the buildings. 

In view of those findings with respect to the Murphy Army Hospital and the 
Army-Navy Hospital, the Department of Defense recommends that the require- 
ment in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1956 as to the future 
maintenance, operation, and availability of those hospitals be rescinded so as to 
permit the full utilization of Murphy General Hospital by the Departments of 
the Army and Air Force for other than hospital purposes and to permit the 
Department of Defense to declare all or part of the Army-Navy Hospital as 
excess to the needs of this Department. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the transmission 
to your committee of this report and the recommendations contained herein, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations. 


Mr. Fioop. The report recommends that the requirement in the 
defense bill that the hospitals be maintained be rescinded so as to 
permit the full utilization of Murphy for nonhospital purposes and to 
declare Army-Navy as excess to the needs of the Department. 

The committee desires to have the full story on this—the basis for 


the recommendation, including cost factors, patient-load figures, ete. 

Specifically would like to have a tabulation showing the amounts 
included in the 1957 budget for the operation of each of these hospitals 
broken down as to military pay, M. and O. costs of operating the 
hospitals, medical care (program 3300) costs, and operating costs in 
other M. and O. programs which would be largely in the installation 
support services (logistics) (program 3900) and the total. 

In connection with patient-load statistics would like to have 
comparative figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957 with an explanation as 
to the reason for any decrease in the patient load. Also please give 
us the average cost per inpatient day at each of the hospitals and 
compare the figures with the average cost in other Army hospitals 
within the United States. 

With respect to the personnel involved at each of the hospitals, 
please give us comparative figures for the 3 fiscal years for both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. 

Question has been raised as to the place these hospitals would play 
in the mobilization plans of the country in case of war. Has any 
consideration been given to this. 

The committee has been advised that General Hays less than 6 
weeks ago made the statement that the Army-Navy Hospital is 
the best physical plant the Army Medical Corps has in the continental 
United States, and that only one hospital equals it and that it is in 
Honolulu. Do you have any comment on that statement? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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ARMY AND Navy anp Murpnuy Army Hospita.Ls 


Hospital bed occupancy rates in the Army hospital system have declined to an 
all-timelow. The average bed occupancy of 19,388 in fiscal year 1955 has declined 
to 17,237 in fiscal year 1956 and to 17,094 in fiscal year 1957. Current and fore- 
seeable bed occupancy levels, based on current hospitalization rates and pro- 
gramed Army strength, indicate that despite reduction in operating beds already 
applied throughout the entire hospital system, further reduction in the number 
of operating beds in the hospital system must be made. The limit to which 
reductions in the number of operating beds in individual hospitals from current 
levels can be made and still operate the hospital efficiently has been effected. 
Further reductions in operating beds throughout the hospital system can result 
only in decreased efficiency, especially in manpower utilization and operating 
expenses. Therefore, further reduction to meet the reduced requirements must 
be made through the inactivation of hospitals. The staffing ratio of 3 physicis ins 
per 1,000 military strength imposed on the Army Medical Service necessitates 
concentrating specialized medical personnel at the Army hospitals where their 
services can be A se utilized. The operating staff of small off-post hospitals, such 
as Army and Navy and Murphy Army Hospitals, consume personnel resources 
sorely needed at other Army hospitals. It would be unrealistic to close on-post 
hospitals in view of their mission of post medical support. 


ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL 


The normal bed capacity of Army and Navy Hospital is 400 expandable to 512. 
Because of the small size of this physical plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purposes. There is an irreducible minimum of medical personnel required to 
operate a hospital. Generally, the smaller the hospital, in terms of operating 
beds, the more expensive the operation. This is evidenced by a comparison of 
the cost of inpatient days at the various Army hospitals as shown in the table 
below and the overall staffing ratios. 


Inpatient day cost 


Fiscal 

Fiseal year 1955 | year 

1956 

ist 2 ; ag gee ae age 


quarter | quarter quarter | quarter | quarter 





Army and Navy ore $27. 32 $31. 99 $27. 69 0 0 
William Beaumont , ; : j 20. 50 21. 33 19. 62 $20. 57 | $23. 98 
II os Be cin, - = ibeietieal 20. 73 21.08 | 20. 87 20.93 | 24. 26 
Fitzsimons.- - rs 6 . . 20.08 | 21.04 21. 90 23. 66 | 23. 83 
Letterman 5a zf : a 22. 95 | 26.19 | 25. 58 | 27. 20 22. 81 
Madigan- inh blnn ch a. : ‘ 17. 56 | 17. 81 16.94 | 22. 92 | 24. 30 
Murphy .__- at ae 4th 40.11 32. 18 27. 36 27. 36 46. 56 
Valley Forge---__- nels PL : : 22. 10 23. 26 | 22. 25 | 23. 44 24. 24 
Walter Reed inane ‘oni ‘ 25. 62 26.41 | 23. 96 | 26. hall | 25. 19 

aii Bs i ne Sina obi 22.01 23. 03 22. 00 23.7 + 26. 90 





The following is a tabulation of the personnel staff assigned to Army and Navy 
Hospital during fiscal vear 1955 and fiscal year 1956 and projected for fiscal year 
1957. 














a aac 
Medical] War- a 
Medical); Dental |‘c)-;. | Other} |. lentictaa| AMSC,} Civil- 
corps | corps pet on officers | a. |Enlisted|"ANC'| ians 
on Jie ' _— a 
Fiscal year 1955: } i | 
Ist quarter _. ‘ | 16 3 | 6 4 | 3 | 184 25 248 
2d quarter. 16 3 | 6 | 4 3 | 184 25 248 
3d quarter. -| 13 3 6 4 3 | 172 | 23 235 
4th quarter !_. 30 
Fiscal year 1956: | | | 
Ist quarter___- 6 1 | 6 2 is 71 | 11 | 124 
2d quarter 7 1 7 3 1 | 109 17 | 139 
3d quarter 7 1 7 3 | 1 120 | 17 | 139 
4th quarter 7 1 7 3 1 |} 120 | 17 | 139 
Projected for fiscal year 1957 - éndocd dotdicill aseieneteieial herd & boviatl lad sin 
Total_- 5 l 7 3 0 107 | 14 143 


1 Caretaking detachment only, after closure on June 30, 1955. 
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The following table reflects the patient load at Army and Navy Hospital during 
fiscal-year 1955, fiscal year 1956, and projected for fiscal year 1957: 


Average occupied beds 


Ist quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter 





Fiscal year 1955 148 1117 | 297 | 
Fiscal year 1956 é al 43) § 31 | 56 39 | 
Fiscal year 1957 ? TR RS “7 : (8) Mb ices pba 


1 Reduction in 2d quarter due to Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, which is common to all hospitals. 

2 End of holiday period. Directions issued on Feb. 4, 1955, to phase out for closure effective June 30, 1955. 

3 Average for month of April 1955 only. No beds occupied during May and June 1955. 

4 Figure shown is for last week of September 1955 only. No beds occupied during remainder of period 
owing to actions to reopen hospital. 

5 Limited use of Army and Navy Hospital during 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters was due to the type of patient 
that could be cared for, which in turn was the result of the limited number of specialized medical personnel 
that cquid be assigned. 

6 End cf holiday period. Average for months of January and February only. 

7 Estimated average number of occupied beds. 

tEstimated average occupied beds 38, 


The Army and Navy Hospital is a multistory hospital of permanent construc- 
tion and is one of the best physical plants in the Army hospital system. This 
hospital was initially constructed in accordance with an act of Congress to provide 
hospital care and treatment to a special category of service personnel. Subse- 
quently, however, by Executive order the hospital was placed in the same status 
as the other Army hospitals. The amount of land available at Army and Navy 
Hospital precludes construction at the site to produce any significant increase in 
the bed capacity of this hospital. ‘The number of hospital beds lost by its closure 
can be obtained from other sources in sufficient time to meet the mobilization 
needs of the Army, i. e., conversion of hotels or new construction. 


Amounts included in the fiscal year 1957 budget for operation of Army and Navy 
Hospital 


Maintenance and operation, Army: 
Be ee ha eh ASL ee oaks Hivswcecks: Sects ... $425, 000 
SE <btwwetese ake ; i amietams 378, 000 


Subtotal. _ ; ee Loe ; 803, 000 
Military personnel, Army a lb auld : 564, 000 


Tete. eo a LN : ; al : 367, 000 


MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 


The Department of the Army in conjunction with the other military services, 
the General Services Administration, the Public Health Service, and the Veterans’ 
Administration, has determined that there is no requirement for this installation 
as a medical facility. Regarding its use for other than medical purposes, the 
Department of the Army has determined that the only requirement for Army and 
Navy Hospital is a possible requirement by the General Services Administration 
for a small tract of land but for none of the buildings. 

The normal bed capacity of Murphy Army Hospital is 431 expandable to 515. 
Because of the small size of this physical plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purpeses. There is an irreducible minimum of medical personnel required to 
operate a hospital. Generally, the smaller the hospital, in terms of operating 
beds, the more expensive the operation. This is evidenced by a comparison of 
the cost of inpatient days at the various Army hospitals as shown in the table, 
Inpatient day cost, on page 1080 and overall staffing ratios. 

Furthermore, the ad hoc committee appointed by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Health and Medical), to study joint utilization of Armed forces medical 
facilities, recommended in its final report of January 1955, that Murphy Army 
Hospital be closed and that hospitalization service for military personnel in the 
area be provided by the United States Army hospital, Fort Devens, Mass., and 
the United States naval hospital, Chelsea, Mass. The latter two hospitals are 
located within a 25-mile radius of Murphy Army Hospital and are staffed and 
equipped to provide equally as good medical service as the Murphy Army Hos- 
pital. Additionally, there is a United States Army dispensary located at the 
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Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. Dependents of military personnel in the area 
will be provided medical care at Fort Devens on the same basis as at Murphy 
Army Hospital. 

The following is a tabulation of the personnel staff assigned to Murphy Army 
Hospital during fiscal year 1955 and fiscal vear 1956. The Secretary of the Army 
has directed that Murphy Army Hospital be closed as an Army hospital effective 
June 30, 1956, and that the installation be transferred to the Corps of Engineers 
effective July 1, 1956, to be used as the offices of the New England Division, Corps 
of Engineers and other administrative activities as designated. Therefore, no 
operating staff has been programed for Murphy Army Hospital for fiscal year 
1957 





l l 
| Medical | Dental | Medical! Otrer | warrant 











| 
Se AMSC, ; 
Corps | Corps | Corus oificer officer | Enlisted ANC Civilian 
sumpmeens = ma SENSES CSSD pe ———EE 
Fiscal 1955: | eo ane 
Ist quarter. _..--| 17 4 | 10 4 1 198 29 212 
2d quarter. --..-| 17 | 4 | 10 4 1} 198 29 212 
3d quarter. --.---| 14 3 11 . 1 152 22 202 
4t ) quarter t___..| 9 3 7 5 1 | 115 16 174 
Fise..) year 1956: 
ist quarter ....--} 14 | 2 | 7 3 3 120 | 17 178 
2d qurter_..--.-| 10 1 9 4 4 153 | 19 | 178 
3d quarter. ....-| 13 1 | 8 4 4 119 | 20 | 177 
4th quarter ------ 13 | 1 | 8 4 4} 149 20 | 177 
| | | 





1 Phase dissin in personne] staff in anticipation of closing Murphy Army Hospital effective June 30, 1955. 


The following table reflects the patient load at Murphy Army Hospital during 
fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 1956, and projected for fiscal year 1957: 


Average occupied beds 





Ist quarter 2d quarter | 3d quarter (4th quarter 


Fise1] year 1955 mien ee 1102 129 2117 359 
SEDO nics ncasesocsckbooscessuaucanccwstedaeten 4 82 111 § 103 6 87 
I a oe ata ns trig a bie ne eR Oe | Bish ceeneess is weedeat dg cneiaestiied ‘ 


1 Buildup after anticipeted closure on June 30, 1954. 

2 Directi e issued on Mar. £9, 1955, to p ase out for closure effective June 30, 1955. 

8 Directive issued on Apr. 17, 1955, to suspend phase out for closure. 

¢ Buildup of pxtie..t load following direction to keep i ospital open. 

§ End of ! oliday period. Directi.e issued 01 Mar. 19, 1956, to phase out for closure effective June 30, 
1956, and represents average for January and February 1956 only. 

¢ Estimated a erage number of occupied beds. 

7 Average occupied beds not programed for 1957, due to receipt of closure order. Average occupied 
beds for fiscal ) ear 1957 were estimated as 89, in fiscal year 1956 program. 


The Murphy Army Hospital is currently carried as a mobilization asset. How- 
ever, the small size of this hospital limits its value to the Army especially during 
mobilization. The amount of land available at Murphy Army Hospital pre- 
cludes construction at the site to produce any significant increase in the bed ca- 
pacity of this hospital. The number of hospital beds lost by its closure can be 
obtained from other sources in sufficient time to meet the mobilization needs of 
the Army, i. e., conversion of hotels or new construction. 


Amounts included in the fiscal year 1957 budget for operation of Murphy Army 


Hospital 
Maintenance and operations, Army: 
Se hiinscchateihetmsebitetineated hale miidiians bevatdiihetadeain wind aeerettin $634, 000 
tiene Rhatinins inlet ati Sahilinhiadiniiinmithiti atin nan dethmlnt dees ie 481, 000 
ek a Ril Nic ics aid cia tile he she ieanioiis wiles 1, 115, 000 
NN IG li ss ccrscicnitie tp or peeion Mate spenterres toate ing ecgealasiaae 779, 000 
ed cinta nica ecsclian dtl ainda bnntinbemendi diecim hen tintie 1, 894, 000 


The Department of the Army in conjunction with the other military services, 
the General Services Administration, the Public Health Service, and the Veterans 
Administration has determined that there is no requirement for this installation 
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as a medical facility. Regarding its use for other than medical purposes, the 
Department of the Army has determined that there is a requirement for Murphy 
Army Hospital for use as the offices of the New England Division, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and for temporary use by training and research activities of the Air Force, 


CONCLUSION 


Therefore, it is concluded that the Department of the Army has no require- 
ment for either Army and Navy or Murphy Army Hospitals as active Army hos- 
pitals. Furthermore, to operate them as such prevents the Army Medical Serv- 
ice from securing the maximum utilization of its available physicians since the 
staffing of these two hospitals must be at the expense of other essential medical 
activities. Activities affected include research toward the timely solution of dis- 
ease problems such as hemorrhagic fever, infectious hepatitis, the training of 
staff officers in the problems of field medicine and also in the handling of mass 
casualties from weapons of mass destruction. 

General O’Neitu. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixtey. There is just one question I would like to ask. We 
have been furnished a map which shows there are only 9 general hos- 
pitals of the Army, 1 at Boston, 1 at Philadelphia, 1 at Washington, 
1 at Hot Springs, 1 at San Antonio, 1 at E] Paso, 1 at Denver, | at 
San Francisco, and 1 at Seattle. Is that correct? 

General Coonry. That is correct. 

Mr. Riney. If you take this one out at Hot Springs you would 
have to go a long way from east to west to find one, and it was brought 
out yesterday that this one at Hot Springs is not far from the big 
maneuver area in Louisiana. 

Mr. FiLoop. The big maneuver area was originally intended for 
Texas. That is an interesting story. Now it is in Louisiana. That 
makes the Surgeon General very unhappy because he has his neck out. 
Now he has no hospital for miles around and he has these men where 
they will get splinters in their hair every night and no place to have 
them taken out. 

Mr. Mitier. This maneuver area is new and the presumption is it 
will be there for some time. 

Mr. Ritey. And it is also the nearest facility to Fort Benning. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope now the Surgeon General will not change the 
whole maneuver area again. 

Mr. Mi.LuierR. We appropriated for Texas. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
LOGISTICS 

KENNETH E. JOY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. You may proceed. 
General O'Neill, will vou present the next witness? 

General O’Neriu. The next witness will be Maj. Gen. Westphal- 
inger, Office, Deputy Chief of Siaff, Logistics. He will discuss pro- 
gram 3400. 
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Mr. Ritey. We are glad to have you appear before us again. We 
will be pleased to hear your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WrestpHatincerR. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget pro- 
gram 3400 contains three projects for: 1. Maintenance of idle indus- 
trial plants, 2. maintenance of idle production equipment, 3. planning 
for industrial mobilization. 

The $90 million requested for fiscal year 1957 is $28.8 million or 
47 percent greater than the amount for fiscal year 1956, for 2 reasons: 
first, increased workload as the production base becomes less active 
and second, transfer of the funding for maintenance in conjunction 
with layaway from the procurement and production appropriation to 
this program. It was decided that this activity is a normal mainte- 
nance function and is a proper charge to the maintenance and opera- 
tions rather than to the procurement and production appropriation. 
A comparable transfer was made between the two appropriations for 
fiscal year 1955 and is reflected in the amount shown for that year 
on page 921. The decision to make the transfer of the function effec- 
tive July 1, 1956, was not finalized until after the fiscal year 1956 
budget figures had been developed. The fiscal year 1956 and fiscal 
year 1955 amounts for 3401 and 3411 are therefore not comparable. 
The fiscal year 1957 amount does include funds for maintenance per- 
formed during layaway and normally for 12 months afterwards. 

Had this transfer been made in time for inclusion in this budget, 
the comparative total figures for the 3 years would have been as 
follows: 

TABLE [ 


{In millions] 





Fise?l year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1955 1956 1957 
Maintenance and operation—3400: | 
Maintenance and operation—3400 ---- : 2 $43.6 $61.1 po 0 
Production and procurement—4200 - - ‘ 29.1 | 18.9 — 
Total 72.7 | 80 0 | 90 0 
Maintenance and operation—3401: | 
Maintenance and operation—3401_---.---- ‘ : 18.2 28. 7 47.2 
Production and procurement—4200 ; aii 17.8 10 5 udasostese 
ii cich en eli iii 36.0 39. 2 | 47.2 
Maintenance and operation—3411: | 
Maintenance and operation—3411_---....------ bas 8.2 | 13.9 | 24.3 
Production and procurement—4200- - ---- eo ee 11.3 | | ere 
Total . moe 19.5 22. 3 24.3 
Maintenance and operation—3421: 
Maintenance and operation—3421 -- ......-.-..-----...-.-- 17.2 18. 5 | 18.5 


Even though important aspects of military techniques and plans 
are changing, the maintenance of idle industrial facilities for the 
production of the more conventional type munitions is still vital to 
the military capability of the Nation. The Army is emphasizing its 
preparedness for a war of guided missiles and atomic weapons, but it 
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must not dismiss the possibility of becoming engaged in a conflict 
in which only the conventional munitions are used. Having the 
industrial plants and equipment acquired in World War II and the 
production expansion made during the past 5 years in a state of 
readiness for orderly reactivation is an absolute necessity to be sure 
of adequate preparedness for whatever the future holds. The value 
of the portion of the production base to be maintained with these 
funds during fiscal year 1957 is approximately $5.2 billion. The 
$71.5 million programed for maintenance is 1.4 percent of this value. 
This is a lot of money, but in comparison with the actual security 
and deterring influence the base offers, its maintenance is certainly 
cheap insurance. 

The Army constantly endeavors to keep this cost at the very 
minimum and is taking several measures to reduce expenses. Worn- 
out, obsolete, and production equipment not needed for mobilization 
is not laid away. Any such equipment which is already in the reserve 
is being disposed of. The type of storage is continuously examined 
to make the best use of Government facilities. In those instances 
where the military necessity will allow, the storage plan is studied to 
determine if, in case of equipment on the site of a contractor, it is 
economical to move it to Government central storage. 

Of equal importance to the Army’s mobilization readiness are the 
planning activities which group all of the production elements into an 
efficient usable system. This planning covers such functions as 
development of plans for (1) the reactivation of Government-owned 
industrial facilities taking into consideration the stock of end items 
on hand, materials for manufacturing, and availability of labor; 
(2) improved and more efficient means of acceptance inspection of 
materiel not in current production; (3) staffing and training of per- 
sonnel for the operation of procurement offices during an emergency; 
(4) preparing plant layouts, manufacturing descriptions, and other 
data needed for mass production; and (5) planning with private 
industry for conversion from peacetime to wartime production. 

To improve the effectiveness of this last function, the Secretary 
of Defense is sponsoring meetings on the subject in a number of large 
cities throughout the country. Last fall, conferences were held in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Recently, conferences were held in 
Boston and Philadelphia. Meetings in other sections of the country 
are being planned for later in the year. In the execution of the 
mobilization planning program with industry, the military contact is 
normally with the operating rather than the executive level. Industry 
is, however, showing its interest in national defense by sending its top 
officials to become more familiar with its part in the joint effort for 
maximum utilization of the country’s production capabilities. These 
meetings have been very successful. Indications are that industry 
will in the future participate in the program to an even greater extent. 

[ shall now discuss each of the budget projects in detail. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you insert in the record the actual obligations for 
fiscal year 1955 and estimated obligations for fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 and actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 through December 31, 
1955. 


75295—56——69 
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(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMy—3400, INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Direct ebtigaiions by project and subpreject 


Actual, fiscal) Estimate, | 4 ctual as of | Estimate, 


No. Project cana AEA fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1955 1956 | Dec. 31, 1956 1957 
s itegl nae - peri erers 
3401 | Reserve industrial plants ‘ti $36, 036,442 | $28,715,000 | $10,172,743 | $47, 200, 000 
3411 | Reserve industrial equipment 19, 431, 599 13, 986, 000 | 6, 057, 958 24, 300, 000 
3421 | Mobilization requirements, allocations, 
and industrial security 17, 234, 706 18, 500, 000 10, 561, 873 | 18, 500, 000 





Total, program 3400 72, », 702, 747 61, 201, 000 26, 792, 574 | 90, 000, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dec, 31, shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 











Estimate, Estimate, 


Actual, fiscal Actual as of 


Project year 1955 ~~ Dec. 31, 1955 sw 
we ve 
Ba ze: 799. 574 | 
Total ; $72, 702,747 | $61, 201,000 $26, 792, f $90, 000, 000 
Reimbursements- ; ; 203, 301 158, 000 | 242, 000 
| 72,906,048 61, 359, 000 26, 792, 574 90, 242, 000 
is 





Mr. Rixey. In connection with this, some of this industrial base is 
just machinery and storage. Is some of it under lease to people who 
are using it and some of it in place but not in use? 

General WresTPHALINGER. A considerable percent is not in use and 
in storage. There are a few machine tools and production equipment 
that are actually leased. It is a very small number. 

Mr. Rixey. If you have to move machines that are in storage into 
place, you have your plans made as to where you are going to send 
them and where they will be put, or is that something that has to be 
worked out in case you need them? 

General WEesTPHALINGER. We have the plants located strategically 
throughout the United States where we can put these machines and 
tools. We know the space capacity there so we could move them as 
the plants are shut down. 

Mr. Ritey. You have the blueprints so that you can move them out 
of storage and into place without too much delay? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Moving them back from storage to the 
producer? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General WrsTPpHALINGER. We do. We keep the packages intact. 
They are all marked and identified as such. 

Mr. Ritey. You know right today where they are to go? 

General WEesTPHALINGER. Yes. 


INDUSTRIAL RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Ritey. You may proceed. 

General WrstTPHALINGER. Project 3401, ‘‘Reserve industrial 
plants,’ provides for the maintenance of the inactive portion of 
Government-owned plants. This maintenance includes structures, 
utilities, installed production equipment, roads, and grounds and 
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provides fire and guard protection. Funds requested in fiscal year 
1957 to continue this important element of our national defense 
amounts to $47.2 million. A comparison of funds required for this 
project as adjusted is shown in table I. 

The increase in funds each year is due primarily to the decreases 
or changes in our procurement program, resulting in an increase in 
the number of facilities being laid away. 

To illustrate the utilization of these funds, may I cite several ex- 
amples. 

PARTIALLY IDLE PLANT 


Sunflower Ordnance Plant, in Lawrence, Kans., is one of our partially 
idle plants. It was idle prior to the Korean war and was rehabilitated 
and reactivated during that war. The plant is capable of producing 
various types of propellants and is valued at approximately $450 
million. It required many months’ time and some $60 million to 
place this plant in operation during the Korean war. A great deal of 
time and probably 20 to 25 million dollars could have been saved in 
the reactivation of this plant had funds been available after World 
War II to promote the type of layaway and maintenance program 
we now have. 

COMPLETELY IDLE PLANT 


An example of a plant which will be completely idle by the end of 
fiscal year 1957 is Volunteer Ordnance Works, a TNT plant located 
near Chattanooga, Tenn., having a replacement value in excess of 
$100 million. This plant also was idle prior to the Korean war and 
about half of the production lines and essential supporting facilities 
were rehabilitated during the Koréan war. Here again, the time and 
the money required to plac e the reactivated portion of the plant in 
operation were greatly in excess of what it would have been had the 
plant been laid away and maintained after World War II under current 
standards. 

DEPARTMENTAL PLANT RESERVE 


The Army currently has 93 industrial plants, including 23 perma- 
nent arsenals. These plants are used primarily for the manufacture 
of ammunition, guns, and other munitions for which private industry 
is not particularly suited. During fiscal year 1956, the Army is pro- 
viding maintenance in 63 of these plants, either in complete ‘ly idle or 
partially idle status. In fiscal year 1957, this number will increase to 
72 plants. Plants not covered by this budget project are either in 
active operations or outleased. The following table shows the present 
status of these plants: 


TaBLE II.—Status of departmental industrial plant reserve 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year year year 
1954 1955 1956 1957 ! 


Idle and maintained with these funds- - shale 12 | 12 | 29 
Partially idle, portion maintained with these funds- : 27 27 34 
Active, leased, or maintained with other funds-__.............-.--.- 53 | 53 | 30 | 


SUE. cddkdbcscubasdcnucadchvecuatamiviecddaesvaceswntnente ead 92 | 92 93 


1 Status of plants will change at various times during fiscal year 1957. 
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Mr. Ritey. What do you do in these idle plants? Do you have 
caretakers there? 

General WestpHaLincer. Combination security and fire protec- 
tion. We try to keep that down to a minimum. 

Mr. Ritey. What do you do to see that the machinery is main- 
tained? 

General WesTeHALINGER. Of course, we have some maintenance 
people who go around and look at the equipment. 

Mr. Ritey. They inspect it? 

General WestpHaLincer. Yes. We have to keep the buildings 
tight so that the machinery does not get rained on and damaged. 


TARGET REACTIVATION TIME 


Mr. Forp. How quickly could these plants in any or all of these 
categories be put into operation? 

General WrstPHALINGER. May I ask Mr. Joy to give you the 
answer? 

Mr. Joy. The target reactivation time written in contracts is 
usually 90 days. Under favorable conditions this target can be met. 

Mr. Forp. Ninety days for one that is totally inactive? 

Mr. Joy. Totally inactive. 

Mr. Forp. From zero to full production? 

Mr. Joy. That is from zero to getting into a moving production 
operation. It provides for the procurement of the initial materials 
you need, getting all the machinery running and everything in motion; 
that is, to get into your initial production stage, the first pilot 
manufacture. 
INSPECTION PROCEDURES 


Mr. Forp. What kind of inspection procedures do you have during 
the year in such plant? 

Mr. Joy. We have a continuous inspection that provides for a 
group of technicians to go around and periodically inspect the ma- 
chines to see to it there is no deterioration taking place; to inspect 
our buildings to see to it that they are sound and tight; to keep track 
of what you might call the ambient air condition inside the plant to 
see that we are not getting high moisture content that would cause 
rust and corrosion. 

Mr. Forp. Is corrective action taken? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, if it is needed. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose that a piece of equipment is found to be 
deteriorating, and an essential piece of equipment, is it disposed of 
and something else procured right then? 

Mr. Joy. If we found something going wrong with a piece of 
equipment such as deterioration, or something of that nature, main- 
tenance action would be taken. We would not only arrest it but if 
necessary we would restore the property. 

General WrestPHALINGER. That would have to be decided on a 
case-by-case consideration. It would depend upon the nature of the 
production line, what our stocks were, how urgent the item is for 
mobilization and many other factors. We, of course, try to keep it 
down and operate as economically as possible. 
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Mr. Forp. If you had one piece of equipment in a chain of pieces 
of equipment that was no good, your 90-day period would auto- 
matically be extended? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, for a considerable length of time, 
so we have to consider it very carefully. On the other hand, if it is a 
piece where we have 6 or 7 of the same type in the line, that would 
not be as damaging. By working overtime on the remaining machines 
we could limp along to make up for the loss of capacity. So there is 
no policy on it. We have to examine it on a case-by-case basis. 


ASSURANCE OF ACTIVATION TIME 


Mr. Forp. This committee can be assured, though, that with the 
money you are asking for and the money that you had in the past these 
plants can get into production in 90 days? 

General WrsstpHALINGER. Yes, they can start production in 90 
days. That does not mean that they will get into full production. 
That will take some time, depending upon getting the trained labor 
force in there. But they will be ready to go in 90 days. 

Mr. Forp. Is that time of 90 days considered adequate for 
mobilization? 

General WestrPHALINGER. | think it is, yes. 

General O’NEILu. We take that time into account when we compute 
the need for our mobilization reserve, the activation time until we 
reach production, so that ties very closely into our readiness position— 
the continuation of active plants and those that will be activated in 
90 days. 

Mr. Forp. That 90-day period is one of the equations which you 
use in working out your mobilization reserve? 

General O’Nutitu. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed to your next item. 


ReseErRVE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


General WesTPHALINGER. The $24.3 million requested for fiscal 
vear 1957 under project 3411, “‘Reserve industrial equipment,”’ is to 
maintain Government-owned idle production equipment used on Gov- 
ernment contracts, primarily by private industry. 

A comparison of funds required for this project as adjusted is shown 
in table I. 

Again, the increase in fund requirements for each vear is caused 
by the decrease or basic change in the procurement program, resulting 
in the change of active production equipment to standby. 

In fiscal year 1957, we expect to maintain approximately 103,800 
major items and 1.4 million gages and items of measuring equipment, 
having a total estimated replacement value of $1.7 billion. The 
average maintenance cost is approximately 1.4 percent of replacement 
value, 

These items are maintained in both Government-owned and pri- 
vately owned facilities, generally as production package units. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED STORAGE SITE 
An example of a Government-owned equipment storage site is 


Atchison Storage Facility at Atchison, Kans. This is a limestone cave 
which has been converted into a facility capable of housing several 
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thousand items of equipment. The cave at one time was used by the 
Department of Agriculture for storage of surplus agricultural products. 
We were able to convert this cave into an outstanding equipment stor- 
age facility at a nominal cost. By the end of fiscal year 1957 we will 
be maintaining at this facility 4,600 major pieces of equipment valued 
at $114 million. At the present time we are maintaining in this cave 

3,000 major pieces of equipment valued at approximately $70 million. 

Atchison Storage Facility is operated for the Army by Page Airways, 
Inc. The cost of operating the facility in fiscal year 1957 is estimated 
at $772,000, which is approximately 0.7 percent of replacement value 
of the equipment. This low cost is made possible by the type of storage 
provided—control of moisture in the air through use of automatic 
dehumidifiers. This is a positive means of preventing corrosion which 
is the biggest problem in maintaining equipment. By use of dehumidi- 
fication equipment the maintenance is virtually reduced to maintain- 
ing the dehumidification equipment itself and to periodic inspection 
of the stored equipment. 

Most of the equipment at Atchison cave is stored as package units. 
That is, equipment used to produce a particular item is stored intact 
as a package production unit and earmarked for a particular producer. 
This, of course, will enable the contractor to get into production more 
readily since the equipment is in one complete package ready to be 
shipped and installed. The equipment not a part of a package unit is 
earmarked for production of specific items and can be easily identified 
and shipped to a contractor requiring additional equipment. 

In addition to our storage and maintenance activities at Atchison, 
we also do experimental and development work directed toward 
improved methods of storage, surveillance, and reactivation processes 


for reserve equipment. We also conduct a recurring 8-day seminar 
to train both Government and contractor personnel in the funda- 
mentals of processing, storing, and maintaining production equipment 


PRIVATELY OWNED STORAGE SITE 


As an example of a production package which we have left in the 
custody of the contractor, I would like to cite the only contractor now 
set up to produce the self-propelled 105-mm. howitzer. The 
Government-owned equipment in this production package is valued 
at $18,750,000 and includes 4,200 major items. The contractor is 
maintaining this equipment in his plant: at a cost to the Government 
of $138,000 a year, or approximately 0.7 percent of equipment value. 
Mobilization plans call for the early reactivation of production facili- 
ties for this item. We estimate that 3 months’ time would be lost in 
reactivating these facilities if the equipment were removed from the 
contractor’s plant and placed in central Government storage. To 
offset the loss of time would require the stockpiling of 300 of each item. 
At present prices this would entail an investment at this time of $45 
million. We would also have to store and maintain these combat 
vehicles and make modifications to conform with improvements in 
design. You can see that, if we are to maintain our calculated readi- 
ness position for this combat vehicle, leaving the equipment with the 
contractor is the more economical method. 
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CONCLUSION 


Plants, previously mentioned under 3401, and the equipment in- 
cluded in this project are subject to continuing reviews to determine 
their utilization during mobilization, particularly in light of the 
present concept of deemphasizing readiness for conventional weapons 
and emphasizing preparedness for nuclear weapons. 


COST OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Rixtey. I note where you take care of the storage yourself, like 
at the Atchison storage facility, and where the storage is maintained 
by private enterprise, that the cost of maintenance is approximately 
the same. Did you use an average figure, or did it happen to run 
out the same figure at both places? 

General WrsTPHALINGER. The figures vary considerably, Mr. Riley. 
[f a contractor is very anxious to keep this production equipment at 
his plant so he will have a possibility of production in the future, he 
may make a very attractive price. Then, on the other hand, Atchison 

cave shows the overall cost and the cost of the seminar and instruction. 

Mr. Rixey. Is it possible that we agreed to maintain it at the same 
cost that your average cost was at Atchison in order to keep it in 
place? 

Mr. Joy. I would like to point out something there. You will notice 
that 0.7 percent. That is calculated against the total amount, the 
acquisition cost of the equipment in that cave. However, in the next 
365 days a great deal more of equipment will be put in that cave 
without appreciably increasing our operating costs. By the time 
that we have that storage facility loaded that 0.7 percent will drop 
very appreciably. 

Mr. Rixery. It is a coincidence then that it happened to work out to 
the same ratio of cost? 

Mr. Joy. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the private contractor maintaining the equipment 
also furnish the building that the equipment is in? 

General WrstPHALINGER. That is included in the cost. 

Mr. Riuey. And the servicing of the machinery, or do you have to 
send in servicing people? 

General WrstPHALINGER. That is in the total price. 

Mr. Riney. He does the whole thing, leases vou the building and 
maintains the machinery? 

General WrstPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Ritzy. And when you put it in Government storage you have 
to send your own maintenance people in there? 

General WesrrHALINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. You could get this in the hands of the private contractor 
a lot quicker than the machinery that is stored away. 

General WrstPHaALINGER. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Ritey. That is a good deal. 

General WrestPHALINGER. Yes, when we can get it at a reasonable 
price. Many times the contractor wants to use his plant for some 
other purpose. Some will not hear of a layaway. 

Mr. Ritey. Will not even discuss it? 

General WestTPHALINGER. Will not even discuss it. 
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Mr. Ritry. What do you think you could afford to pay to keep 
them maintaining that? Do you have a figure that you think you 
could afford to pay rather than tearing out your production lines 
and replacing them? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Four-percent maintenance is the figure. 
We are running way below that. We look at it very carefully before 
we are willing to pay 4 percent. - 

Mr. Rivey. It would seem to me less than 1 percent is a pretty 
good figure—0.7 percent. 

General WrsTPHALINGER. Yes. We are getting the prices down 
all the time. They will be lower later on. 

Mr. Ritey. Where private industry is leasing the machinery and 
using it, I presume that you require them to maintain the machinery 
and keep in as good order as when you turned it over to them? 

General WestPHALINGER. That is correct. They also have to pay 
rental on it. Sometimes that is an offset against our maintenance 
charge when that is appropriate. 

Mr. Riney . They are required to keep it in good shape? 

General WestPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. In good operating condition? 

General WestpHALINGER. That is right. 


TESTING OF VALIDITY OF PLAN 


Mr. Forp. Do you ever have any dry runs to see if you can pull 
these packages and equipment out and set them up in order to test 
the validity of your plan? 

General WESTPHALINGER. We have not had any yet. I think that 
is a very good idea. I do not want to move a lot lof machinery 
around because it is expensive, but I do not see why we could not have 
a paper exercise here and try it out. 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would be a very helpful thing to do. 

Mr. Ritey. It sounds like a good suggestion to me. 

General WrsTPHALINGER. Thank you very much for that suggestion. 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would ‘be. It would not be harmful to 
go through such an exercise. 

General WestpHALINGER. Certainly we could do the paperwork, 
not move the tools, but actually inspect the tools and everything like 
that, sort of like a command-post exercise, 


STANDBY FACILITIES 


Mr. Miuuer. Do you have any marked change in goals as of this 
time as compared with a year ago? I assume you revise your program 
with regard to standby facilities from time to time as new plans are 
developed and new concepts of military readiness develop with new 
weapons? 

Has that resulted in any material change in the long-range planning 
so far as your particular shop is concerned? 

General WestPHALINGER. Yes, Mr. Miller; there are some changes. 
Certain military equipment becomes obsolete. As fast as we can 
declare military equipment obsolete we break up the production line 
for it. If the tools are usable for some other purpose, we assign them 
to some other line, or hold them in reserve, or dispose of the equipment 
as excess. 
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Mr. Miter. As the overall planning of the Defense Department 
changes, as it has and must, as science and other matters have to be 
taken into consideration, you keep geared with the overall plans? 

General WresTPpHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. As that unfolds you change your program to conform 
to the overall program? 

General WrestTPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Mruumr. I am not concerned with the details, but in the past 
year have you had any serious changes that would affect the budgetary 
end of this? 

General WesTPpHALINGER. Let me explore that a little further, Mr. 
Miller. Do you mean, are we breaking up or disposing of production 
lines as a result of —— 

Mr. Miuuer. I was trying to stick strictly to our particular func- 
tion here with the idea of getting at the fact as to whether or not you 
are asking about the same amount of money in this budget that you 
anticipated you would ask for last year and for the succeeding years, 
Has your program changed sufficiently to require a different funding 
requirement? 

General WresTPHALINGER. I would only say to this extent—as we 
vo out of production, we have more and more to be taken care of. 
[f you are thinking of a drastically reduced program where we are 
not going to make explosives any more and we can dispose of all of 
the explosive plants—— 

Mr. Miuuer. I am not thinking about that. As an example, I 
understand that the Army is planning to phase out the 60-millimeter 
mortar. I do not know whether you have any standby facilities that 
are especially geared to the small infantry mortar. Assuming that 
it is phased out, do you close down standby plants for that sort of 
production? 

General WrsTPHALINGER. Yes. We break up that whole produc- 
tion line. 

Mr. Miuter. Do you use the money you would use for that in 
something else? 

General WrestTPHALINGER. Let me say this: First, we look at the 
equipment, and if it is usable for some other purpose for some other 
production line where we need additional capacity, we immediately 
make it available for that purpose. 

Mr. Mituer. And if it proves to be either unnecessary or uneco- 
nomical to retain it in the program, then you would do away with it 
altogether; is that right? 

General WrestTPHALINGER. That is right. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. What does that do toward bringing us to the basis 
of the projected funding for this particular operation? Do you 
anticipate that you will need more money next year for this program, 
or less, or has it about leveled off? 

General WrestPHALINGER. I will say we need more as our production 
program goes down. What we are disposing of at this time, in the 
overall picture, is not big. We have 300 items of ammunition and 
we are eliminating some 100 items. I personally have gone over the 
list to see what we could do—exactly what you are talking about, 
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eliminating production lines. Many of these items are used for other 
similar types of ammunition, so while we have eliminated about 100 
items of ammunition we have not eliminated much in the way of 
equipment. 

Mr. Miuuer. I can understand, of course, with conventional 
ammunition much of the equipment that you have would be usable 
for anything that might take place of items that you are phasing out. 
On the other hand, as far as major categories are concerned, as new 
weapons are coming in there will inevitably be a time when we will 
have groups of weapons that may become obsolete. 

General WresTPHALINGER. That is true. 

Mr. Mituer. How do you plan to handle them? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Well, as we get the new weapons in and 
we have sufficient produced, we can give up our older production line; 
we will dispose of that equipment or use it in another package. 


COST TRENDS 


Mr. Mituier. And what do you foresee as to the money require- 
ments? I can understand this, that as you approach the desired 
levels of stock on hand you get to the point where you do not need 
as many things because of the long life of what you have supplied 
and you may have to mothball more and more of your assembly line. 
That, I assume, would cost more money. But there must be an 
occasional point where the pipeline, instead of extending, so to speak, 
begins to cut off somewhere. What do you think that is going to do 
in dollars and cents? 

General WestTpHALiIncGER. I think that I have a statement here 
that will cover that. I can put it in the record. 

Mr. Miuuer. Suppose that you put it in the record and tell me 
briefly off the record about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Cost TRENDS 


The Army has managed this program for a sufficient period of time now to 
establish definite downward cost trends. In June of 1954 the Army estimated 
that the Ordnance Corps, which represents roughly 90 percent of the total Army 
production base, would lay away some $5% billion worth of production capacity 
at a onetime cost of approximately $360 million. This was based on total inacti- 
vation of our productioyp potential and included costs incident to such rehabilita- 
tion of production equipment as was necessary to bring it into sound condition 
for operation. This estimated expenditure amounted to approximately 6.5 per- 
cent of the acquisition cost of the Army’s production equipment and facilities. 
The Army further projected at that time an annual maintenance cost for storage 
and protection of $140 million which amounts to approximately 2.5 percent of 
the acquisition cost. In fiscal year 1955 these estimated expenditures had been 
reduced to $180 million for the layaway of the equipment and facilities involved 
and $125 million for annual maintenance on the basis of the considerable savings 
achieved through new techniques and methods employed in both the layaway 
and storage activities. Continued achievements in this area now make it appear 
that the estimate of the cost of maintaining the complete base which was available 
for support of Korea, if it should become idle, can be reduced to approximately 
$115 million annually. It is doubtful however if that base will become completely 
inactive. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
General WresTPHALINGER. That is an example of how a production 


line goes out, and if we can use it for some other purpose we do. If we 
cannot assign it to another production line we put it in central storage 
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until there is some need for it, or if future use is unlikely we will dispose 
of it. Weare putting greater emphasis on disposing of equipment now. 

Mr. Mituier. It seems to me the great danger in your situation is 
that all of these things are good within their particular sphere of 
activity, but as you change a whole concept of weapons the time may 
come when you will be saving a lot of things that are not economical 
tosave. I think it is a difficult problem. I hope that vou are watch- 
ing it very closely. 

aga al WestrPHALINGER. We are. 

General O’NeEILL. We are watching it very carefully. We have to 
eage the time when the new weapons can be produced in quantity. 

Mr. Mixtusr. That is right. 


WAR TODAY WOULD BE FOUGHT WITH CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


General O’NeEILL. In other words, if we went to war today, it 
would be a war fought to a great extent with conventional weapons. 

Mr. Miuier. You have to have a time lag to be safe in it. I fully 
realize that. 

Mr. Fioop. If we fight a war today, it will be with conventional 
wenpene 

General O’Neiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. My, my, will the American public be surprised at that? 

General O’NEILL. Maybe the public will be surprised, but that is 
the fact. 

Mr. FLoop. They think that you have rabbits in your hat and 
pushbuttons on your shoes and you are going to push a button and 
everything will be all over. Thirty minutes, I think, is the limit for 
the next war. 

General WrsTPHALINGER. They will be surprised. I think we will 
have to concur with Mr. Flood. 

General O’NeiLu. Those are the facts of the case, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking like the Army. You know better. 

Mr. Miuuer. We all know, and I was rather interested to hear a 
gentleman this morning discussing a weapon that I think is a very 
symbolic one of the Army, the bay onet, which is certainly not a new 
invention, by several thousand years, if you want to take it back to its 
beginning. I fully realize you will alw ays have to have many conven- 
tional w eapons. They are here to stay. 

On the other hand, if we have an improved M-1 rifle, or if we adopt 
a new rifle, it would not seem to me advisable to hold onto an asse mbly 
line for the old Springfield, no matter how good they were and how 
much better than having nothing. That is the point that I have in 
mind. You have to have your timelag, but it would still be desirable 
to re a phasing out also at that end of it. 

General O’NeiLL. We have that very definitely in mind. 


PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED AREAS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. FLoop. Do I understand this is the shop that is going to build 
large plant in a district for standby purposes so that we can use 
some of these tools that are not being used, or partially used, for the 
purpose of employing about 3,500 men next Thursday morning. Is 
this the operation? We have just taken care of the good colonel 
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here by making Fort Jackson a permanent base. He is very happy. 
If you look at this table, I am next down the line here, reading from 
left to right. What do I have to do? What side am I on? Who 
can I get? You are sitting across the table making very elaborate 
presentations to me on.mobilization and defense. This is a very 
statesmanlike discussion. I am more parochial in my thinking 
because at half-past nine this morning I received a telegram that 
1 of the 3 or 4 plants that I have in my district shut down and 410 
men went out of work as of 7 o’clock this morning. I have so little 
that I could not have much less, so I lost a big one this morning. It 
just shut down because there is no work. I cannot get anything for 
them, so the men are out of work. Not only is it in my city, as bad 
as that is, but it is in the very ward that I live in about 100 yards 
down the street from my front porch. If you can think of anything 
worse than that, I cannot. That happened at 7 o’clock this morning. 

While it is not a novel thing up here, you are gazing at a very un- 
happy Member of Congress. Do not let the mustache fool you. 
What do I do now? I was at breakfast this morning with my col- 
leagues and the Secretary of the Army, Secretary Brucker. We had 
a good breakfast and the only thing that had everybody alarmed, 
including the waiters, was that I said nothing. Everybody had some- 
thing to say except me. I was the man’s guest, I did not dare say 
anything. I just sat silent and had another cup of coffee. 

Now, here I am again. I think that Abie’s Irish Rose played the 
circuit for many years. Here now is act II, scene 1. You and I are 
back. We are members of the dramatis personnae and it is a lousy 
script. You can help me. Does this have anything to do with it? 
Probably not. I do not know. 

Now, let me ask you this: If I were wearing that uniform and those 
two stars and sitting in your chair and I went to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and this plant is shut down, is there anything that I could do if |] 
left here at 3 o’clock and flew up there? Could I go up there and 
because of my job get those men back to work in that plant as far as 
this particular shop is concerned? Could I reexamine anything? 
Could I have a survey made? Could I decide that the best interests 
of national defense would dictate without doubt that this plant under 
those circumstances should be permitted to shut down because it is 
essential to national defense? 

Manpower is one of our great weapons. Here is an area with a lot 
of manpower out of work. We lost 400 more this morning, trained, 
skilled craftsmen. They cannot make long-haired electronics guts 
for rockets, they are not that skilled, but they can stamp out any of 
the components out of any piece of hardware for ordnance or research 
and development. If I were the commanding general of this section, 
could I go up there this afternoon and suddenly find out that this must 
be preserved? If I could not, we will pass on to the next Congressman. 

General WrsTPHALINGER. Well, Mr. Flood, I realize your situation. 
I have been through your district and I know the potentials. 

Mr. FLoop. You know as much about it as I. 

General WestpHaLincrer. No; I doubt that. Specifically, in 
answer to your question, no, we could not do that. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of it. There is no use making a speech 
about it. 





General WEsTPHALINGER. We will have to follow certain rules that 
would prohibit anything like that. In other words, your firm up 
there would have to bid competitively. 

Mr. FLtoop. You do not mean that. Do you remember my weak, 
timid voice taking on the chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House within the last 30 days to do you a favor, to prove that is 
not true? Do you not remember the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Vinson, had a bill on the floor to make it mandatory and necessary, 
with certain very limited exceptions, that all procurement of this 
nature must be done by bid and that the Army was one of the first 
eroups to protest vehemently that that would tie your hands? The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was the one, if you will remember, who 
bared his breast to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune down 
there to prove what you just said is not so and at your request. Ido 
not mean you personally. 

General WEsSTPHALINGER. Mr. Flood, there is some confusion here 
somewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. It must be me. They told me to go down there and 
argue that the procurement people must not be handcuffed to bidding. 

General WEsTPHALINGER. The Procurement Act of 1947, Public 
Law 413, has always provided for negotiation and in its report to the 
Congress the committee stated that negotiation will provide very 
vigorous competition. 

Mr. FLtoop. You remember Mr. Vinson’s act of a few weeks ago. 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what that wanted to do? 

General WresrrHaLinGER. I testified at the hearing and with the 
exception of taking (2) (1) away, which is not tying our hands—— 

Mr. Fioop. All right. The phrase that I borrowed from them was 
“handeuffed.”” Do not handcuff the Defense Department. That 
was the phrase used on the floor. Removing that section would be 
very serious and please do not do it because if you do, you will retard 
defense procurement unnecessarily by limiting the negotiation and 
procurement. 

General WEsTPHALINGER. As a matter of fact, this new bill has 
liberalized certain things as far as negotiation is concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the point that I make. 

General WrestPHALINGER. We are authorized to now place small 
purchases up to $2,500 whereas it was formerly $1,000. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the point that I make. You said to me, if 
your people will only put their names on a bidders’ list everything 
will be all right. They must enter into competitive bidding with 
their competitors throughout the country, and now you tell me your 
area of negotiation has been materially increased. 

General WrestTPpHALINGER. Negotiation does not eliminate the neces- 
sity for competition. Competition can be stronger under negotiation 
as the committee report to Congress stated. 

Mr. FLtoop. I know about the competition and the negotiation 
by groups. I am trying to get away from this mandatory statement 
that you made—why do not your people get their names on the 
bidders’ list. That is not always necessary. 

General WesteHaLincer. Mr. Flood, maybe I had better read 
some statistics about Luzerne County here. Do you want them in 
the record? 
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Mr. Fioop. I wish that you would. If you are going to tell me 
about the procurement that has been placed in there, and by whom, 
I have all of those letters from the three Secretaries. I have written 
them and asked them—please give me, itemize so that I can prove 
to somebody when somebody asks me, what has the Government 
done for this area insofar as procurement is concerned. I have all 
of that, if that is what you have. They must have gotten it from you. 

General WesTPHALINGER. This is up to date. 

Mr. Fioop. It was within the last 30 days that the Secretary 
wrote me. I[ am speaking now of those specific problems. I did not 
talk to anybody about it this morning because I did not want to be a 
“lug.” He did not know anything and why should he be upset 
about it. 

General WestTPpHALINGER. In the last 8% months we have placed 
$2,245,515 of contracts—— 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of contracts? 

General WresTPHALINGER. Ordnance, Signal Corps, and a big con- 
tract for the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. FLoop. You have been placing some soft goods in there that 
are putting a lot of girls to work. We have always discussed that 
with the Quartermaster people. That is not the problem. I have no 
women unemployed. We are doing our best going around to schools 
and to chambers of commerce and into villages asking women to 
leave their homes and their children to take training to work in the 
textile factories so that we can get some .money into circulation; 
asking mothers to leave their homes and volunteer to put babysitters 
in there. 

I am talking about men. The men are sitting at home washing 
the diapers and the dishes and the women are out working. We have 
no problem with the women. We do not have enough women to do 
the work. Most of it is textile. 

If it cannot be done under this program, why, I am wasting your 
time right now. We have other things to go to. 

General WestPHALINGER. Also, there is an estimated annual wage 
payroll of $4,652,000 for some 1,170 residents of the county of 
Luzerne 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking of the A. C. & F. plant at Berwick and 
the Hoffman plant at Scranton. 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I happen to know about them because the unions came 
tome. We had an awful problem trying to get someone interested in 
preserving a contract at A. C. & F., way down at the lower end of my 
level. The far upper end is concerned with the Hoffman plant. My 
information comes from your office so we must be talking about the 
same thing. 

General WresTPHALINGER. There are some employees from Toby- 
hanna that live in your district, so there is cash coming into your 
district. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not bring up this Tobyhanna thing. It is all right. 
It is a good thing. It is about 60 miles away from Wilkes Barre, 
which for our people is not too far since they are working in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and every place else. One hundred 
twenty miles to go to work is some commuting. That is not your 
fault. That is just because the installation is where it happens to be. 





I have taken this time because I am just grasping at straws. Is 
there any way under this program whereby we could go in there and 
examine this particular plant which closed this morning? If there is 
not, let us go on to the next thing. I cannot change it and neither 
can you. This apparently is not the right place to talk about it. 

General WestPHALINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us forget about it. 


MosILizATION REQUIREMENTS, ALLOCATIONS, AND INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. Riuey. Proceed to the next. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WEesTPHALINGER. Project 3421 provides for the Army’s 
industrial mobilization planning activities. Funds obligated in fiscal 
vear 1955 amounted to $17.2 million. Funds in the amount of $18.5 
million are currently available to carry out these activities in fiscal 
year 1956. A similar amount, $18.5 million, is requested for fiscal 

vear 1957. A description of the various activities carried out with 
these funds is furnished on pages 928-931 of the budget. These 
activities are explained in some detail; however, I would like to 
extend thé remarks pertaining to the production allocation program. 
The production allocation program is the basic source of information 
as to the amount of Army procured materiel private industry can 
deliver during mobilization. The application of this program to in- 
dividual private facilities is accomplished by field representatives of 
the Army and other participating Government agencies. Their 
functions may be described briefly as follows: 

(a) Continuously canvassing private industry in order to locate 
the best sources for military production. 

(b) Surveying of private plants to determine their production 
capability. 

Resurveying capacity to produce defense-mobilization require- 
ments. 

(d) Developing informal agreements—called tentative schedules of 
production—with management for delivery of specific quantities of 
items during mobilization. 

(e) Recording a specific facility as an approved planned producer. 

(f) Advising and assisting the contractor in the development of 
plans relating to his facility. 

g) Maintaining up-to-date records showing the estimated produc- 
tion potential of individual facilities. 

Although the tentative schedules of production negotiated with 
management are not binding agreements, they must, nevertheless, 
reflect realistic data and capability. The produc tion capacity sched- 
uled in this manner is one of the factors evaluated in determining 
the number of divisions which can be committed and supported 
in combat. 

To give an indication of the size of the task of reaching agreement 
with private industry on a key combat item, I will use the 155 milli- 
meter high-explosive shell as an example. There are a number of 
separate operations in the manufacture of this shell, including pro- 
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duction of components, loading, and assembling the complete unit. 
The last two functions and a part of the first are accomplished in 
Government-owned facilities. The most difficult phase in the pro- 
duction of ammunition is the manufacture of the metal parts, which 
is done by private industry. Planning for this phase of this shell 
has been accomplished with 33 facilities for the production of these 
rounds during the first 3 years of an emergency 

In determining the capability of a facility, careful consideration is 
given to the time needed to convert from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction. This requires close examination of the expected availability 
of skilled manpower, materials, and production equipment; of rear- 
ranging production lines; and of the many other deterrents expected 
to be problems in initiating and accelerating production during an 
emergency. 

This planning must be kept current. The Army reviews the 200 
most important items each year with industry. The next 800 most 
important items are review red at least once every 2 years. As a 
result of detailed planning with industry, procurement leadtimes and 
hence stocks of supplies required to be stored are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Rivey. General, I note here that you are continually can- 
vassing private industry i in order to locate the best sources for military 
product tion. Would you expand on your activities during peacetime? 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Just what do you do to try to locate better sources than 
you now have? 

General WesTPHALINGER. As a plant expands, they come in or we 
go out again and talk with them and look over the possibilities of their 
plants in order to see what they can do. We survey their plants to 
see what their machine-tool needs are, and what we think they ought 
to have in addition if they were to be given a contract. 

Also we discover new sources of supply that way. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you enter into written or informal agreements? 

General WESTPHALINGER. NO, sir; these are tentative agreements. 

Mr. Riuey. It is more or less a word of mouth proposition? 

General WestTPHALINGER. No, sir, not exactly. They do sign a 
statement stating that they can produce at a certain rate, but that is 
not a binding contract. 

Mr. Ritey. What about this machinery you have in storage for 
the Government? If you get a proposition from somebody in another 
location that is better than the one you have, what is your policy in 
regard to that? 

‘General WestPHALINGER. We have to examine all of the aspects of 
those cases, Mr. Riley. It would depend on how much capacity we 
would require. If we thought that there were not enough producers 
in the country, and there is another plant that could produce with 
some assistance, we make plans for that. 

Mr. Rizey. It seems to me that some of these people who have 
been producing for you would lose their personnel setup for the par- 
ticular product you had in mind and that they would have to be 
retrained to a certain extent when you go back into production. 

General WesTPHALINGER. That, of course, is a function of time, 
and they do lose their key personnel. 

Mr. Ritey. If you found another industry, say, in Mr. Flood’s 
district where you had skilled people, who w ‘ould have the capacity 
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to produce it, and who could maybe give you a better contract than 
you had before, would you be in a position to consider that? 

General WrESTPHALINGER. Yes, we would certainly look into that 
and give it every consideration that the case merited. 

Mr. Rivey. You are not obligated to go back to the same person? 

General WESTPHALINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivery. I understand you make an annual review with all of 
the information available so that you can go back into production 
in case you desire to do so. 

General WrsTPHALINGER. We make an annual review of the 200 
most critical items, and we make a biennial review of the others. 

Mr. Ritey. You estimate on about 1,000 items altogether? 

General WresTPHALINGER. Yes, sir; 1,000 items. Bey ond that, a 
lot of items would come right off the shelf. Many of them will come 
off the shelf and are parts or components of all of the other 1,000 
items, 

Mr. Riuey. Are all of these 1,000 items specialties that industry 
does not usually produce, or just the 200 that you review every year? 

General WestPHALINGER. Almost all of the 1,000 items are special- 
ties, although they may produce some civilian counterpart of it. | 
am thinking now of motortrucks. In general, this country produces 
motortrucks, but they do not produce military motortrucks. 

Mr. Ritey. Now, these 200 items that you review annually, that 
you want to get into production as soon as possible, they would come 
in the category of the 90-day reactivation? 

General WestrHALINGER. Those are the critical items, and some 
will require more than 90 days, particularly if a commercial plant 
must be converted. 

Mr. Rintey. Those are the critical items? 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How long would it take to get the other 800 into 
production? 

General WesTPHALINGER. That would be a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Ritey. What would be your educated guess? 

General WrestrHALINGER. We probably could get into production 
in 6 to 9 months. 

Mr. Rixuey. Mr. Flood. 


UNDERGROUND-STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I was wondering on this whole broad problem of 
mobilization for defense and examining facilities, standby facilities, 
if it includes storage. 

I do not know how recently we have touched upon this, but I have 
particular reference to that phase of the problem which has to do with 
storage, keeping in mind the anticipated type of warfare, the so-called 
atomic warfare, and so forth. 

What attracted my attention to this was this storage site in a 
limestone cave which, I presume, is one that you have access to by 
driving a slope on the ground level, either going up or down. Is it in 
this shop that we are talking about now? 

To what extent has there been an examination or a survey made for 
the purpose of the consideration of taking a number of deep mineshaft 
in the anthracite-coal fields for this purpose? Shafts could be driven 
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down from the surface from 100 to 1,000 feet with slopes driven into 
the sides of the mountains, going up and down at various angles, with 
all sorts and kinds and types of terrain, and square footage, and so 
forth. 

In that type of deep mining which we have in the anthracite region, 
if the operations are abandoned, you would have, I am sure, in almost 
every case, a bad water problem as you probably know. In hard- 
coal mining, your worst enemy is water. I presume that almost 
without exception, every such operation which is not worked, would 
be inundated, to some degree or other. That is almost sure. Also, 
we find a bad gas problem in the hard-coal region, as you probably 
know, or have heard, and in many of those areas, you would probably 
find gas pockets of various kinds. I am wondering about that in view 
of what we must look to in the future, having in mind what the 
Germans and the Russians did as long as 10 and 12 years ago in actual 
production underground, not just the storage of machinery. 

Has anybody taken a look at the potential, within reason, of 
utilizing any of these extensive voids that exist for hundreds of square 
miles in an area that is 15 minutes from here by air, and 4% hours by 
motor transport, where we have unlimited possibilities in this field? 

General WESTPHALINGER. Mr. Flood, I was Chairman of the Under- 
ground Sites Committee of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Fioop. You are right in this, then. 

General WrESTPHALINGER. We cataloged all the underground sites 
in the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General WresTPpHALINGER. Of course, the situation is, as you have 
brought out, that there are various disadvantages in developing a 
coal mine into a storage place. 

Mr. FLoop. But it is something that you know about for this 
purpose? 

General WrESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Whether it is good or not is something else. 

General WrESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir; it boils down to the economics 
of it. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, but the point occurs to me that we are late now on 
this. In this country we are in possession of vast underground areas 
for the purposes of military production. I would think that in conti- 
nental United States, we should have our mountains and valleys honey- 
combed with vast areas under the jurisdiction of this particular com- 
mittee in which our aircraft, automotive and munitions people or 
missiles people and workers could work and produce under enemy 
attack today. 

I do not want to inquire on the record as to what extent we are doing 
that kind of thing. However, sitting around here, I have not heard 
too much about that kind of business. 

| hope that we are not going to wait until the first bombs fall and 
then call out the sappers and engineers to dig those out for General 
Motors or somebody like that. 

Do we have any intelligence about the extent in the Urals to which 
the Russians are doing this kind of thing? 

Are they going into the mountains, and do they take their planes 
underground, not just aircraft hangers but their production units? 
Do we have any intelligence on that? 
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General WestPHALINGER. I am sure we have, but I am not ac- 
quainted with it, Mr. Flood. 

I do know that Sweden has done quite a bit in that field. 

Mr. FLtoop. But you do know about this and its potential for better 
or worse? 

General WrsTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. General, am | correct in my understanding that this 
overall program which you have just presented is also paralleled in 
the Air Force and in the Navy or do you do a good deal of that for 
them? 

General WrEsTPHALINGER. It is also paralleled by them. 

Mr. Miter. It is paralleled by them? 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuter. Do they work at about the same level that you do? 

General WrestPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Riney. Is there anything further, General, that you think you 
ought to bring to the attention of the committee? 

General WrestPHALINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you very much, General. 


TuHurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 


) 
INSTALLATION Support SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

COL. AUTREY J. MAROUN, CHIEF, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, 
OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

DONALD H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. What is the next program, General? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to present at this 
time program 3800. In the absence of General Watson, who is out of 
town, I would like to present Col. A. J. Maroun, Chief of the Man- 
power Control Division in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, who will make the presentation of General Watson’s 
statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Maroun, we are glad to have you before the 
committee. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Maroun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a written statement. I am very happy to be here. Before 
I proceed with my statement, I would like to state that General 
Watson, who was scheduled to make the presentation of this state- 
ment has asked me to extend his apologies to the committee for not 
being able to be present, as he has been out of town about a week. I 
am appearing here as his alternate. 
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Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the funds requested in this program 
provide for the administrative and protective services at the installa- 
tion level of the Army Establishment. 

Administrative services include such command and staff functions 
at the installation headquarters as planning, programing, budgeting, 
personnel administration, management, and fiscal and financial 
services, 

Protective services include funds for the pay of civilian security 
guards used for the protection of Government property; also funds for 
temporary duty travel of troop train escorts and train patrols for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order among military passengers riding 
on commercial trains. 

The total request for fiscal year 1957 is $85 million or a net increase 
of $2,558,000 over estimated current year expenses. The increases 
occur principally in the overseas commands and more particularly in 
the European and Far East commands. 

In Europe we are requesting a net increase of $2,671,000 over current 
year costs. Additional funds are requested for the following: (1) an 
approximate 8 percent wage increase amounting to $354,000 for 3,000 
local hire German nationals, (2) an approximte 14 percent increase 
amounting to $2,214,000 for 12,000 labor service personnel employed 
as security guards, and (3) an increase of $421,000 in support of 200 
additional French nationals for use along the LOC in France. The 
requested wage increases are based on demands made of the Army 
by the Feder al Finance Ministry and German trade unions. 

The total amount of these increases is $2,989,000. However, off- 
setting these increases are planned reductions in employment of United 
States citizens in Europe amounting to $59,000, and a reduction of 
200 French Labor Service personnel (Polish guards) below the anti- 
cipated fiscal year 1956 employment level, amounting to $259,000. 
The latter reduction is due to difficulties with the French Government 
in obtaining necessary clearances for these personnel. A review of 
each individual is required before permission is granted for admission 
into France. This procedure has resulted in a situation where it has 
become impractical to plan on greater numbers of these personnel 
than we currently have on board. 

In the Far East Command we are requesting a net increase of 
$955,000. A total increase of $997,000 is requested which will provide 
for the restoration of 1,157 Japanese nationals for use as security 
guards. Fund availability in the current year has restricted the 
numbers of these personnel that we can use to provide adequate 
physical security. Troops are currently being used to make up the 
deficiency ; however, reductions in military strength by end fiscal year 
1956 will not permit the use of soldiers in this function in fiscal year 
1957. Offsetting this increase is a planned reduction in employment 
of United States citizens which amounts to _42,000. 

An increase of $10,000 for travel and other nonsalary costs for the 
Alaskan Command is requested which, when added to those increases 
mentioned previously, brings the total to $3,636,000. 

Reductions totaling $1,078,000 are planned in other areas which 
reduce the total requested increase to a net of $2,558,000. These are: 
(1) A reduction of 236 man-years and $862,000 in the ‘Zone of Interior, 
(2) a reduction of 38 man-years and $187,000 in the Pacific Command, 
and (3) a reduction of 7 man-years and $29,000 in the Caribbean 
Command. 
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Of the total requirements for these activities, 97 percent is for the 
pay of civilian personnel, either from 01 or 07 funds. Approximately 
59 percent of this request is for support of 17,052 man-years to be 
paid from 01 funds. Approximately 38 percent is for support of 
24,525 foreign nationals to be paid from 07 funds under contractual 
agreement with the respective host government. 

These estimates were developed after a careful appraisal of each 
command’s new requirements compared to the current fiscal year. 
Total requirements for these activities depend to a great extent on 
the numbers of installations to be maintained. In fiscal year 1957, 
the number of installations for which this program provides funds 
will remain substantially the same as in fiscal year 1956. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


To control the use of manpower in our installation headquarters, 
we rely chiefly on the following procedures: (1) On-site surveys, (2) 
field inspection trips, and (3) quarterly review and analyses of field 
reports. 

Recently, we have added another manpower control tool which 
will enable the Army to achieve greater effectiveness in the use of 
manpower resources at the installation level. This is the staffing 
guide for station complements. 

A significant problem from the point of view of manpower require- 
ments has been the determination of those positions which must be 
military for reasons of training, security, and discipline. In the 
absence of specific guidance, this decision became a matter of the 
station commander’s opinion and judgment. In recognition of this 
problem, the staffing guide provides guidance to the station com- 
mander as to which positions may be filled by civilians and which by 
military. It further indicates where use can be made of WAC’s and 
physically limited military personnel in those positions to be filled 
by military personnel. Thus, greater use of combat qualified military 
personnel in their primary skills is permitted. 

Management improvement programs have in the past received, and 
will continue to receive, increasing emphasis at all levels of the Army. 
Where such programs have indicated definite improvements, they 
were put into general use. For example, work simplification pro- 
erams geared to encouraging “grassroots”? management have been 
particularly effective. These programs provide on-the-job manage- 
ment assistance by the operators themselves as opposed to having all 
management engineering performed from the top or by outside firms. 
It encourages a “help themselves”’ attitude. 

Special efforts toward the simplification of administrative pro- 
cedures have resulted in the redesign of several personnel records, 
and efforts to reduce the volume of paperwork throughout all echelons 
of the Army have continued at a rapid pace. 

As a result of continuing efforts to improve management procedures, 
installation staffs have been able to continue to perform essential 
functions despite the fact that manpower resources have been cur- 
tailed. 

We expect to continue to find methods of improving our installation 
operations through intensive supervisor and manager training and 
encouragement of employee participation in management activities. 
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In connection with our supervisor and manager training programs, I 
would like to point out that unit commanders and key staff personnel 
are selected to attend courses of instruction in management methods 
at Army schools expecially designed for this tvpe of training. The 
Command Management School located at Fort Belvoir, Va., provides 
an intensive 3 weeks’ course in management training. Fifty students 
are selected for each class. The manpower control officer’s course at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., provides instruction in effective use 
and control of manpower resources. Classes of 25 students convene 
4 times annually for this instruction. The results of this type of 
training have been most gratifying. 

Members of my staff are present, prepared to provide more detailed 
information. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Colonel. Will you place i in the record the 
obligations for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, and the actual 
obligations for fiscal vear 1956 through December 31, 1955 

Off the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—3800 INSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES 
(ADMINISTRATIVE) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 

potescmemid er uk 

Estimate, 

fiscal year 
1956 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


Actual as of | 
Dee. 31, 1955 | 


Actual, fiscal 


Sees 
ec er 
Project year 1955 


3811 Post headquarters and staff activity $50, 148, 073 $53, 130, 000 $24, 923, 672 $52, 614, 000 
3812 | Security guards 33, 482, 853 29, O88, 000 5, 405, 071 32, 162, 000 
3813. Troop train escorts and train patrols 269, 388 224, 000 119, 634 224, 000 


President’s budget 8&3, 900, 314 82, 442, 000 "30, 448, 377 85, 000, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31, shown above, exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Estimate, 


fiscal year 
1956 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31, 1955 | 


Actual, fiscal 


Project year 1955 


Total : } $83, 900, 314 $82, 442,000 | $30, 448, 377 $85, 000, 000 
Re imbursements i 160, 463 48, 000 —_ 48, 000 
Deutschemark 4 : ‘ ‘ : , 13, 142, 018 aaa 


Total_-.- 84, 060, 777 82, 490, 000 43, 590, 395 85, 048, 000 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rintey. On the record. 

Are you gradually replacing Americans with French, Japanese, and 
Germans in civilian capacities where it is possible to do that, or are 
some of the Americans coming home of their own volition and you 
are replacing them? 

Mr. HaverMANN. We are trying, wherever possible, Mr. Chairman, 
to cut down on the numbers of our expensive personnel in overseas 
areas. 

That would include, for the most part, United States citizens work- 
ing in Overseas areas. We are finding, particularly in this head- 
quarters area, that there are certain limitations to that. We have 
security limitations. There are substantial numbers of specific jobs 
that require United States civilians for this reason. 
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As Colonel Maroun stated, we are reducing the employment of 
United States citizens wherever possible, In some cases, it has been 
seemingly small and principally in the Zone of the Interior. However, 
we are trying wherever possible to increase the proportion of jobs in 
overseas areas where we can use these indigenous personnel. 

Mr. Ritny. You are not replacing any Americans with loc al 
employees in positions of any great responsibility of security; are you? 

Colonel Marowun. No, sir; we are not, Mr. Chairman. In fact, in 
our guide to the field in any ‘replacement programs, security is one of 
the limiting factors, and overseas that would certainly be one of the 
most limiting factors; in other words, how much you could trust the 
individual in the job you put him in. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the attitude of these local people in France, 
Germany, and Japan; that is, of the employees? 

Do you think our employment of them contributes to the good will 
toward us or do they just think it is an interim job and they, want to 
get rid of us as quickly as possible? Do you think they appreciate 
the employment or not? You can take some of this off the record if 
you want to. 

Colonel Marowun. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, do you find the indigenous people that you 
hire in these overseas areas satisfactory? 

Colonel Maroun. For the most part; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. You feel that it does contribute to the goodwill of the 
community and the cooperation of the community to “have them on 
the payroll as far as possible, where they do the work that is required 
of them? 

Colonel Marown. Yes, sir; it does, and it also increases our combat 
effectiveness because it helps us to release soldiers to their combat jobs, 
and lets indigenous personnel do the job. In other words, the intelli- 
gent use of these indigenous personnel does pay the Army big 
dividends. 

Mr. Rivey. This approximately $2,500,000 increase is due primarily 
to what? 

Mr. Havermann. As Colonel Maroun pointed out in his opening 
remarks, on a net basis this is principally due to the wage increases 
in Europe for the Germans. 

The Federal Finance Ministry and the German trade unions have 
demanded of the Army a retroactive 8-percent wage increase for 
what we call local wage people. In the case of labor service units, 
these are organized quasi-military units, they anticipate that their 
demand in this case will run between 12 to 15 percent. Our estimated 
increase is about midway between, actually, 13.7 percent. 

Mr. Ritey. Do they have a limitation on the number of hours that 
they can work? Do you follow the American custom or do you have 
a different system? 

Mr. HaverRMANN. With the local labor people, we have to conform 
to the prevailing customs there as to wages, hours of work and so 
forth. 

Mr. Ritzy. What is their prevailing custom as to hours of work, do 
they have longer hours, or about the same? 

Mr. HaverMann. Generally, in the overseas areas, we are utilizing 
local people on a 48-hour week basis. 
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Mr. Rivey. Has any increase been requested in any of the other 
countries, besides Germany? 

Mr. HavERMANN. Yes, sir. We have another affecting the French. 
We did not have an opportunity to get that one into the budget because 
we did not know about it in time, but the French have demanded of 
the United States forces an 8-percent wage increase retroactive to 
February 1. These retroactive provisions are the principal problems 
that are holding up the negotiations going on over there at present. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you propose to take care of that in your 
budget if that increase is granted? 

Mr. HaverMann. That will have to be taken care of through 
reprograming. As we get down to the Ist of July, if it has been 
granted by that time cognizance will have to be given to it and certain 
administrative actions will have to be taken. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that you can reprogram enough to take 
care of it or will you probably have to come back for a supplemental? 

Colonel Marowun. I think this will have to be taken into considera- 
tion with the entire Army budget, will it not, General Lawton? 

General Lawton. It would depend on how much it amounts to in 
total and what other demands are made on us, or other places where 
we might have less requirements. 

It is one of those problems coming up continuously that we have to 
balance off as the problem arises. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no sinking fund? 

General Lawton. No, sir; we have no sinking fund. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Flood. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Marowun. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 


DUPLICATION OF CIVILIAN JOBS BY MILITARY 


Mr. Mitier. In command staff management, there have been times 
when there has been some criticism about the number of uniformed 
personnel that are used in an area, and that was somewhat duplicated 
by civilian personnel where you had a department setup at a post or 
station where there was a military desk and there was also a civilian 
desk and the civilian had been there for 15 years and the Army officer 
came and went every 2 or 3 years, and the civilian really knew the 
thing and ran it. In some cases, I believe there were instances where 
there was unjustifiable duplication. Are you continuing to make 
studies of those situations to reduce, when possible, the number of 
military desks in a given post, camp, or station? 

Colonel Maroun. We are not only continuing to make a study, we 
are making a very aggressive study. One of the things the man- 
power survey teams watch for is dual staffing and if there is any 
duplication the survey team immediately brings that to the com- 
manding officer’s attention for corrective action. Apparently, how- 
ever, we have found very few instances of that. 

I believe, with the interest this committee has shown in this thing 
in the past and the aggressive action the Army has taken, we have it 
well under control, sir. 
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STAFFING GUIDES 


Mr. Miter. In another section of our hearings we had a presen- 
tation about the new staffing guides that are being developed. I 
assume you make use of those techniques in connection with the 
various installations under your control? 

Colonel Maroun. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituier. Do you find that progress is being made in that 
overall field? I notice you reported that you have a school on man- 
power requirements? 

Colonel Maroun. We have a school on manpower control; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuiter. Manpower control. Do you make use of the grad- 
uates of those schools on those manpower surveys? 

Colonel Marowun. Yes, sir. One of the prerequisites of going to the 
school, a desirable prerequisite, it can be waived, is that the individual 
going should be connected with manpower activities or going to a job 
that requires that skill. In other words, we are creating a new occupa- 
tional specialty which goes on an Army officer’s record or, if it is a 
civilian, it is listed as his skill. 

These staffing guides are as a result of the old yardsticks which were 
pioneered by the War Department Manpower Board. This is just 
an extension of their work so that we now have a guide that includes 
not only the numbers of personnel but the kind. 

Mr. Mituer. Qualifications? 

Colonel Marovun. Yes, sir, and tie the two together. We have 3 
such guides out: 1 for staffing hospitals; 1 for staffing personnel 
centers and 1 for staffing station complements. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you find that by making use of these techniques 
and by the training you install that you are able to make savings in 
this particular section of the budget? 

Colonel Marowun. I cannot honestly say we have made any identi- 
fiable savings, because of the instability of the size of the Army in the 
past few years, but if the Army stabilizes we hope to be able to use 
that as a tool to identify those savings. 

Mr. Miter. You will always have new fields to go into, but you 
are pushing it? 

Colonel Maroun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. Thank you. That is all. 


TROOP TRAIN ESCORTS AND TRAIN PATROLS 


Mr. FLoop. Why is not this operation on page 948, “Troop train 
escorts and train patrols,’’ local provost marshal or local MP? How 
did you acquire that one? 

Mr. HaverMan. That is an MP function. It is the local provost 
marshal who is using these military personnel. It appears in this 
program because of fiscal classification. 

Mr. Flood. This is not a special kind of Army guard as distinguished 
from provost marshal or MP? 

Mr. Haverman. No, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I guess that is all. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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INSTALLATION Support SERVICES (LOGISTICS) 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
SIGNAL OFFICER 

ALEXANDER P. MUIR, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

COL. ALBERT E. DENNIS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

LT. COL. WILLIAM H. MASON, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 

MARVIN L. ORNDORFF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE QUAR- 
TERMASTER GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID M. TULLEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

KENNETH E. TURNER, CHIEF OF REAL PROPERTY DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. WILLIAM J. PENLY, ASSISTANT FOR REPAIRS AND UTILITIES, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Fioop. General Lawton, what is the next program? 
General Lawton. The next program is 3900, “Installation support 
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services (logistics),”’ and it is the last program in the “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriation. 

I would like to present General O’Neill as the program director. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert in the record pages 971 and 972 of the 
justifications, modified to include obligations for fiscal year 1956, 
through December 31, 1955. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—3900 INSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES 
(Logistics) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate, Actual as af Estimate, 


fiscal year yan 1Gme fiscal vear 
1956 Dec. 31, 1955 1987 


; | Actual, fiscal 
it ! ; 
Project year 1955 


Operation and maintenance of fixed | 
wire communications systems | $14, 722, 5¢ $15, 047,000 | $7, 068, 5: $14, 978, 000 
| Operation and maintenance of radio | 
facilities 1, 419, 012 | , 430, 000 560, 656 , 429, 000 

| Construction of fixed wire communi- | 
; 2, 292, 06 2, , 000 692, 12, 199, 000 
| Commercial communications A Ee 10, 818, 30% t , 000 | ), 182, 542 , 023, 000 
5 | Construction of guard radio systems--_- 1, 656, 91¢ . 435, 000 94, 7: 3, 155, 000 

| Film and equipment exchanges and 

photographie laboratories 4 3, 196, 624 3, 241, 000 , 705, 5% 3, 216, 000 


cations. .- 


Subtotal project 3910 24, 105, 34, 239, 000 | 3, 304, 12 5, 000, G00 


| Operation of administrative motor pools 8, 038, O1f 54, 866,000 | 28, 383, 744 52, 918, 000 
| Movements services 2, 757, 5 2, 009, 000 }, 107, 04: 2, 283, 000 
Operation of rail equipment | , O19, 52 , 273, 000 , 890, 7: , 273, 000 
Operation of floating equipment | 2, , 35! 2, 526, 000 , 440, 775 2, 526, 000 


Subtotal project 3920 7, 556, 438 3, 67 , 000° 37, 822, 293 2, 000, 000 


Operation of commissaries 5, 217, 175 | 4, 5% “000 8, 060, 059 , 800, 000 
Operation of bakeries , 338, 3f , 356, 000 | 680, 156 , 327, 000 
Laundry and dry-cleaning systems 8, 240, 7 , 802, 000 | , 635, 629 , 694, 000 
Civilian mess personnel 3, 489, , 089, 000 | . 577, 775 , 001, 000 
| ne of meat-cutting plants 780, 000 s( , 000 541, 170 178, 000 


Subtotal project 3930__- ; 29, 056, 451 25, 547, 000 | 19,494,789 | 32, 000, 000 
= — — —| ———— — = = = = 
3940 | Maintenance of facilities_ 466, 594, 424 392, 278, 400 138, 804, 867 409, 000, 000 


Subtotal project 3940___- 466, 204, 424 392, 278, 400 | 138, 804, 867 409, 000, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| Total program 3900 617, 312, 783 | 525,738,400 | 212, 426,103 558, 000, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Nl 

| Actual, Estimate, 

Project fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


' 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31, 1955 | 


$558, 000, 000 


Total_-_.- ‘ | $617, 312, 783 | $525, 738, 400 | $212, 426, 103 | 
32, 545, 000 


Reimbursements-. 28, 807, 685 23, 000, 000 
Deutschemark : 63, 578, 


| 
646, 120, 468 | 548, 738, 400 | 276, 005, 035 as 590, 545, 000 





Mr. Fioop. All right, General O’Neill, will you take over and begin 
the presentation? 
° GENERAL STATEMENT 


General O’Netui. Mr. Chairman, I have a short opening statement 
which I would like to read, if it is permissible. 

Mr. Chairman, gentleme n, program 3900, “Installations Support 
Services (Logistics),” contains the funds for all local logistics services 
at Army installations worldwide that are furnished in support of other 
budget programs in the maintenance and operations appropriation. 
These services include local communications, pictorial services, local 
transportation, operation of commissaries, bakeries, and hire civilian 
mess personnel, laundries, central meat-cutting plants, utilities, and 
maintenance and repair of real property. 
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The President’s budget distributed installation support costs among 
the benefiting programs and contained no separate estimate for this 
activity. This distribution gives you a measure of the total cost of 
a program by combining the direct or mission costs with the indirect 
costs incurred in support of it at Army installations. 

Until this year, the Army has budgeted and funded all installation 
support costs as a separate program. This year, for the first time, 
the funds for installation support at technical service installations 
were included in the total funds allocated for the benefiting programs. 
We expect to extend this procedure to all other commands in fiscal 
year 1957. As we gain more experience in the control and reporting 
of funds under this procedure, we expect to be able to relate installa- 
tion support requirements to the programs and activities which gen- 
erate the requirements. For example, we shall be able to show what 
part of our total installation space is being used for training, why we 
need it, and how the cost of training installations compares with the 
cost of installations used for other purposes. 

The estimate for this program in fiscal year 1957 is $558 million as 
compared to $526 million estimated for fiscal year 1956 and $617 
million obligated during fiscal year 1955. The major portion of the 
gross increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 amounting to 
approximately $33 million is attributable to the following: 


Millions 

Classified communications projects in overseas commands- -- -_-_- ~~ ~~~ -- $11 
Hire of civilian mess personnel to replace military personnel - - ~~ ----__--- 6 
Higher level of maintenance _ _ - _- Fa assdeop healt aa os oy te fs ch sag Pics Be eae 16 
MN tan ced ted Eke entre a ee ee ceo 33 


Last year your committee dilans sad that “the budget activities under 
‘Installation Support Services (Logistics)’ be reviewed and reduced 
by the sum of $20 million, and that amount be earmarked for, and 
used exclusively for, the deferred maintenance program.” Since 
then, we have had to absorb the cost of the pay raise and fringe 
benefits for civilian employees in this and other programs. We have 
also had to absorb unanticipated increases in transportation rates and 
workload, as well as other unbudgeted requirements, as discussed in 
previous testimony. For these reasons, the funds currently available 
are less than required for an adequate level of regular maintenance 
and we expect the backlog of deferred maintenance to rise again 
this year. 

Once our current budget review is finished we will know for certain 
whether we are able to make available this $20 million as directed. 
If, as it appears now, it will not be possible to do so becatfse of the 
unbudgeted requirements just described, we will ask the committee’s 
authority to forego this provision. 

The Chief of Engineers has made a special study of our deferred 
maintenance problem. General Tully is prepared to give you the 
results of that study as part of the testimony on the maintenance 
project (3940). Accordingly, I suggest that detailed questions on 
this matter be postponed until then. 

Members of the logistics staff and representatives of the technical 
services are with me today, prepared to present in detail their respec- 
tive portions of this program. The first to be presented is project 
3910, “Communications and photographic services” which begins on 


pa 
pr 


pre 
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page 974. General Corderman, Deputy Chief Signal Officer, is the 
principal witness for this project. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you wish General Corderman to take over on 
project 3910? 

General O’Neritit. That would be our desire, sir. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. You tell us, General, that the $20 million which this 
committee directed should be earmarked for, and used exclusively 
for, the deferred maintenance program has not been used for that 
purpose. We were very unhappy last year about that program, so 
we said, “Here is $20 million, but it is earmarked for that purpose.”’ 
Now you tell us despite that directive you did not so use that fund, 
not only for that purpose, you did not use it at all, since you could 
not use it for anything but that. Is that it? 

General O’Netitu. We have not used it to date because of these 
unbudgeted requirements. We wanted to give you the whole story 
and if, in the light of that whole story, you direct us to carry out the 
directive during the remainder of this fiscal year, we can do it at the 
expense of the remaining program, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. This Appropriation Act of which we speak containing 
that language and earmarking that fund became law in August 1955. 
That is several months ago, and it was for this fiscal period, and this 
fiscal period expires on July 1. To all intents and purposes, this is 
the Ist of April. So that you now come to us with 9 months gone 
and you say, “Look, boys, we have not done what you told us to do 
for 9 months because these other things have developed and we knew, 
being the bright boys that you are and how important those other 
unbudgeted items are, that you would be pleased indeed if we did not 
do what you told us to do. But if you are not as bright as we think 
you are and you still want us to do it, in the next 3 months we will 
do it.”’ 

Is that it? 

General O’Nertit. We have not completed our budget review for 
this year, sir. We did, in the first part of the year, have to absorb 
these other unbudgeted costs and we hoped that in this review we 
could come up with the full $20 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us see. You are always, in this game, unfortu- 
nately, doing three things at once. That is quite a trick. I remember 
in show business when I was in a stock company, we always had 
three things going at once, so I know it is quite a trick. You are 
justifying next year’s money, 1957, and at midnight I guess vou 
start working on the President’s budget for the next one. 

But the thing that this committee is running into again for the 
third time within 48 hours is, here this committee tells you—vou 
know the problem we had with the Surgeon General. We said, 
“Take care of that hospital.’’ But he did not take care of it. In this 
case the committee said, “Here is $20 million. Apply this $20 million 
on that deferred maintenance program.’’ During all this time vou 
knew or should have known these other items were developing. 

Mr. Miuuer. Also, one of the things we are concerned with is that 
the longer you put off maintenance the more the cost pyramids, and 
the committee felt that by investing $20 million to be spent this vear 
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we would be saving the taxpayers more than $20 million by having it 
done rather than waiting until the roof.gets to leaking worse. 

Mr. Ftoop. Now they say, “Do you want us to cut 6 inches off 
the bottom of the blanket and sew it at the top of the blanket? The 
blanket is not long enough.’’ 

General Lawron. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that last vear the 
majority of the $20 million we spent on deferred maintenance was 
spent in the last 3 or 4 months of the fiscal year. That is when it is 
normally done. There is nothing we want to do more than put the 
$20 million in the deferred maintenance program, for the very reason 
Mr. Miller stated, it will save money in the long run. 

Mr. Mituer. We do not attempt to tell you what we want done 
with a lot of this, we are very broad in our budget because we have to 
be. You can juggle a lot of things around and we never hear about 
it; but when this committee says, ““We want this done,” why is there 
any argument? 

General Lawton. Because we just do not have the money. We 
have had to absorb the pay increase and fringe benefits and we have 
not received all the money the Congress appropriated last vear in 
maintenance and operation. At least we had not received it until 
today. I have just heard that the last reapportionment request was 
granted today by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. FLoop. But you see that is a defense and/or Army adminis- 
trative problem. We are operating under the Constitution of the 
United States and this, we believe, is the legislative branch of the 
Government. We have given birth to this in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and we have issued and appropriative directive. 

You know what Mr. Wilson told us to do as far as the Marine 
Corps was concerned, and you know what he did about the transfer 
of funds. The Congress of the United States said, ‘‘You spend that 
for Marine Corps military personnel.” He said, ‘‘No; I will not do 
it,’”? and he did not do it. 

General Lawron. In this case the Congress gave us no additional 
money. You told us to reprogram within available funds. We have 
been trying to find $20 million to do this work because we feel, as you 
do, it should be done. We will show you before we get through that 
the backlog of deferred maintenance is worse than we though it was 
last year. 

Mr. Fioop. The fact remains, General, Secretary Wilson did not 
take that stand just to be arbitrary, just to be difficult, just to chal- 
lenge us. He sincerely felt we did not know what we were doing 
and he was running the Marine Corps and that was that. He did 
not mean to be offensive any more than you do. You feel you know 
more than we do. It is a state of mind. 

General Lawton. No, sir. It takes a certain amount of money to 
pay the water bills and the civilian employees and buy the spare 
parts and take care of the day-to-day expenses of operating the Army. 
If we did not keep our equipment and our posts in a satisfactory 
operating condition, I am sure we would be criticized. 

Mr. FiLoop. Oh, yes. 

General Lawton. But at the same time we have been trying to 
work out $20 million for deferred maintenance. We have asked for 
a reapportionment several times. The last request went in 2 or 3 
weeks ago and we have just received a reply today. 
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Mr. Miuuer. General, understand I am not jumping on you 
personally. 

General Lawton. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. As far as we are concerned, while we are talking Army 
now, it was a Defense Department bill, so what I say applies to the 
Defense Department just as much as to people on down the chain of 
command. But suppose we had just not appropriated that $20 mil- 
lion; what would you have done? 

General Lawton. We would have come for a supplemental. 

Mr. Miuuer. For $20 million, by now? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. We would be preparing it now. We 
are considering now whether we should prepare a supplemental in 
order to get by this year. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not considering it. You have it half prepared. 

General Lawton. We have already requested that a supplemental 
bill be put in for $46 million for the sinflien pay increase, which we 
felt we could not absorb. 

Mr. Miuurer. We know the pay increase was voted after we passed 
all this, and personally I would rather see you come in and say, 
“Congress has added $46 million to our payroll and we want the 
money,” than have an item such as this one cut out. 

General Lawton. I would like to, but my instructions are to the 
contrary. We were told, I believe all three services were told, to try 
to absorb our extra requirements, to see if they could be absorbed, and 
if they could not within the last 60 days we were told that if we could 
not absorb the civilian pay increase to put in for the amount we would 
have to have in addition to what we now have to take care of it. 

Mr. Mixer. The thing I am concerned about is that I think this 
$20 million, if programed and partly spent by now, would save having 
to spend more money later on to patch up continuing damage. What 
concerns me is that they did not start until now to determine what 
they were going to do with the $20 million. When Congress comes 
along later and increases salaries, if you can get along without coming 
in for a supplemental appropriation, it looks like we did not do our 
job right in the first place, because we should not be that far off the 
beam. 

Mr. FLtoop. As you know, we are a very adult group on this 
committee. This is not the “Bokrd of Commissioners of Wahoo 
County.’”’ You know what happened, and you know I know what 
happened. This is part of this fantastic business that the budget 
has to be balanced. The budget is no more out of balance than the 
part in my hair is out of balance. We were quite wrought up about 
this thing when we were marking up the bill, and this is the first 
indication we have had that this was the result of our collective 
genius. 

Now the Army says for the following 47 perfectly good reasons we 
are sorry to say that this could not be done. What is happening is 
this, and this has happened in American history many, many times— 
not many times, periodically; it happens in cycles. It is building up 
item by item, bit by bit—$20 million is not a bit even in the Army 
but it is building up steam so that in a very short time the classic 
constitutional jam will come between the executive and the legislative. 
It happens every 15 or 20 years. More and more | see it building up, 
and this close relationship will explode as it always does when the 
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eycle comes. It looks to me that the executive is inching bit by bit 
and we are heading for a constitutional clash. George M. Cohan 
had a saying, when you are too smart you are dumb. Somebody is 
getting too smart and we have had several instances that in them- 
selves are isolated but piled up they show a clear intention in the 
Pentagon to flaunt the will of the legislative. 

You do not want to reply to that, I am sure. 

General Lawton. As you will recall, last year we not only squeezed 
out $20 million for deferred maintenance but we squeezed out another 
$25 million to modernize the old World War II barracks because we 
felt eventually that that would save money. There is nothing we 
would like more than to get $20 million to put into this deferred main- 
tenance program. But we cannot stop the day-to-day operations of 
the Army to do it. If it appears we are not going to be able to do it 
and keep the Army going, it will be a question of asking for a supple- 
mental bill to get additional funds to try to do this and other essential 
things. 

Mr. Fioop. But, General, you persist in doing it your way. You 
say you cannot absorb these budget items. We know what a budget 
item is, we know what absorprion is, we know what you have done, 
and you did a good job. So in the face of all these admitted facts and 
presumed knowledge we said that this $20 million should be “ear- 
marked for, and used exclusively for’? comma. I do not know what 
else we could have done. 

In the face of a legislative directive you come back to us and say, 
“Gentlemen, you are reasonable men; the reasonable and intelligent 
way to do it is the way we want to do it.”’ 

General Lawton. Could I go off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituter. The Bureau of the Budget is not the legislative 
branch. I know you have to deal with them but I do not approve of 
their interfering arbitrarily when we give a directive exercising our 
best judgment after careful consideration. 

General Lawron. $34 million of the appropriated money in last 
vear’s bill has just been received today. 

Mr. Mixxer. I would rather fuss with the Bureau of the Budget 
than with the general. 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Let me tell you this story. A fellow is indicted on 
three counts, attempted murder, aggravated assault and battery, 
and highway robbery with a weapon. He is convicted and the 
judge gives him 50 years on the first count, 26 years on the second 
count, and 30 years on the third count. The judge says, “Do you 
have anything to say?’”’ The defendant says, ‘Judge, 50 years, 20 
years, 30 years, that is 100 vears and I am 32 now. I cannot serve 
all that time.’”’ And the judge says, “Well, do the best you can.”’ 

All the things you have said we know perfectly well, but Congress 
passed a law, it was signed by the President, but nothing seems to 
help. You will remember Mr. Sikes and Mr. Ford were the two who 
were particularly concerned about this. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would not normally want to back up our judgment 
in regard to many military matters or most military matters as op- 
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posed to the thinking of the Pentagon or even the Bureau of the 
Budget in some instances, but this money could not possibly be 
wasted in this program. It is just like money in a savings bank. 
We did not specify more than two or three details in the bill that we 
were especially concerned about. 

Mr. FLoop, A thing like this can cause the Army a lot of trouble. 
The Army forgets that when we go on the floor you fellows are sitting 
in the gallery and we are your mouthpiece and have to fight for the 
Army against the wolves, and some Member will stand up and say, 
“Will the gentleman yield?” And I will very foolishly say, ‘“‘Y es.” 

“You are a great Army man, what about that?” Then | will say, 
“Heh, heh, they are a problem, aren’t they?” 

I do not know how mad you are, Mr. Riley, since you just got your 
“a made a permanent installation, but do you want to make a speech? 

Mr. Rizey. I agree that when specific instructions are issued in 
the report and are not carried out it certainly does dull my enthusiasm, 
and I do not mind telling you. And as for the Bureau of the Budget, 
[ think they have usurped a lot of authority that it was never intended 
that they should have, and frankly, if I can I am certainly going to 
clip their wings. I think once they have screened these items and 
sent them up here and they are passed on by Congress and signed by 
the President, they have no right to hold them up unless they can give 
us a good, sound, valid reason in writing. 

General Lawron. This particular problem has been much under 
discussion, as | am sure you must appreciate. This reapportionment 
request we have had in is only one of several submitted throughout 
the year. We have never been sure as to how much of our requests 
would be approved, and, therefore, how much money we would have 
to operate the Army the rest of the year. In some categories we were 
pretty short. 

oe received our first apportionment of M. and O. funds on August 

2, 1955, in the amount of $2,725 million which was $390 million ‘less 
than the amount the Army considered available at that time, including 
reimbursements. The apportionment was made up of $2,572 million 
of the $2,831 million appropriated by the Congress and $153 million 
of anticipated reimbursements. A reclama was initiated imme- 
diately, resulting on September 13 in a net gain in availability of 
$90 million by an additional amount of $125 million of appropriated 
money being received and $35 million of anticipated reimbursements 
being withdrawn. At this time, with one-fourth of the year practically 
over, there was still withheld in the BOB on the order of $150 million, 
which was to be received later. A $100 million reapportionment was 
received on October 24, 1955, another reapportionment of $3 million 
was approved on February 16, 1956, and $52 million was reappor- 
tioned on March 22, 1956. These actions reduced the reserve held 
by BOB to $13 million, which reserve is on the ledger of the Budget 
Bureau as of April 6, 1956. 

Because of the above time-consuming actions, it has been extremely 
difficult to make proper plans for the use of our money throughout this 
fiscal year as we have never been sure of the total which was going to 
be available. This fact, together with the need to absorb over $200 
million of unbudgeted requirements has prevented proper financial 
management and efficient use of funds in the maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation during fiscal year 1956. 


75295—56——_-71 
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Mr. Ritey. Then I think it should have been reported and a supple- 
mental requested, but this says “earmarked for, and used exclusively 
for.” That pretty well fixes it, does it not? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. In other areas also we feel bound by the 
committee’s statement in regard to reprograming. Our full intent, 
when we received our last reapportionment request for the money 
that is available in the Bureau and found out how much we were 
to receive, and if we determined at that time for certain that the 
deferred maintenance could not be done, we intended to put in a letter 
to the committee, and I think still we will have to, to request repro- 
graming action. As I stated, the normal time for rehabilitating 
and doing oe e on buildings and houses is along in the spring 
of the year, during April, May, and June, and most of this money 
would be ‘ae could be used and obligated during this last quarter 
of the fiscal year. So, if the money had been available, most of it 
would have been obligated in the next quarter. 

Mr. Ritey. I can well understand that. I was at some of the 
Army installations and the money was not made available until 
some time in November, as I recall. That is not a very good time 
to do the work. So the Bureau of the Budget, which is supposed to 
save us money, is costing us money by deferr ring these disbursements. 
I think personally something will have to be done about it. I am 
not blaming you. 

Mr. Froop. It is a statutory creature vetoing an act of the legis- 
lature. That is the constitutional premise. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what happened. The Constitution says that 
you cannot veto any single item of an appropriation, and yet to all 
intents and purposes, individual items are vetoed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. It has not been confined to this administration, it has 
been going on ever since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. FLoop. Cabinet members have no constitutional standing in 
the Government. ‘They are mere advisers by courtesy to the Presi- 
dent. They have no statutory or legal status in such capacity what- 
soever. They do not exist. Yet, this kind of thing comes out. 

Mr. Rizey. This really amounts to an item veto. 

Mr. Mituer. On a level way below the President. 

Mr. FLoop. One hundred years ago a great statesman would have 
arisen in the hall and there would have been a great constitutional 
debate. 

Mr. Mititer. The Bureau of the Budget, if you carried that to its 
ultimate conclusion, could supersede all the preogatives of an appro- 
priation committee. All that we might have to do is to meet and 
say, “Well, we will appropriate a budget of so much and they would 
decide what they wanted to spend.” 

Mr. Ftoop. That state of mind has so infiltrated the thinking of the 
members of the Appropriations Committee itseif that it is not uncom- 
mon to have them say, “That is not in the budget, did the Bureau of 
the Budget place its stamp of approval upon that?’ You will hear 
them say that. There is nothing sacrosanct about the Bureau of the 
Budget. IT do not want to shock them, but that is the law. Here is 

a good cea of it. 

Mr. Riury. I think that it makes this committee very unhappv. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this your first appearance here? 

General CorperMAN. I was here the other day. 
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Mr. Fioop. This is the first year you have joined the battle? 

General CorperRMAN. I was here 2 years ago with the research and 
development group. 

Mr. Fioop. What a welcoming you get. You have the good judg- 
ment to be a Signal officer and not a budget officer, so it is academic 
now. 

General CorDERMAN. Yes. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. You may proceed with your next item. 

General CorDERMAN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, funds in project 
3910 provide for local communication and photographic services at 
Army installations throughout the United States and in overseas 
commands. ‘These funds are required for the operation and mainte- 
nance, construction, and rehabilitation of fixed-plant telephone, tele- 
typewriter, radio, and other communications as well as for the opera- 
tion of training film exchanges and photographic laboratories at Army 
installations. Funds requested in fiscal year 1957 total $45 million, 
which is an increase of $10.8 million over fiscal year 1956. This = 
crease is due primarily to the requirement of additional communic: 
tion facilities in support of the anti-aircraft defense program. 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


A brief examination of the major types of communication services 
provided will facilitate an analysis of this project. 

The operation and maintenance of fixed wire communication systems 
subproject 3911, involves primarily telephone central offices and asso- 
ciated outside plants comparable to those found in the average Ameri- 
can city. The decrease of $69,000 in fiscal year 1957 is brought about 
by reduction in number of telephones in use during fiscal year 1957. 

Operation and maintenance of facilities, subproject 3912, embrace 
local administrative, guard, fire reporting, train and vehicle dispatch- 
ing, and port and harbor craft control. The requirements in fiscal 

‘ar 1957 are on the same level as during fiscal year 1956. 

"Pande are also required for the installation, rehabilitation, and ex- 
tension of fixed wire and radio facilities, subprojec ts 3913 and 3915, 
at individual Army installations as well as nonrecurring charges for 
antiaircraft artillery communications. Requirements for these facili- 
ties are developed from technically engineered Signal projects and only 
the most urgent requirements are acc complished each year. Installa- 
tion funds of $12.2 million for wire and $3.1 million for radio, which is 
a total increase of $11.3 million in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal 
1956, are required. This increase is due primarily to the increased 
requirement of additional communication facilities in support of the 
antiaircraft command. 

The requirement under subproject 3914 for commercial communi- 
cations leased from various private telephone and telegraph companies 
is also included. Total funds required for fiscal year 1957 are $10 
million and cover the lease of equipment and rental of circuits from 
these companies. 

Mr. FLoop. From what companies? 
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General CorperMAN. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Western Union. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the nature of the leases? This is not one of 
those debatable long-term operations? 

General CorpERMAN. This we have been doing for years. This is 
telephone and telegraph circuits for full-time use of the Army which 
we have leased for the antiaircraft command and for other purposes 
where we have a requirement for such a load that it is cheaper to 
rent a line on a full-time basis than it is to rent on a message-by- 
message basis. 

Mr. FiLoop. You have legal justification for that? 

General O’Neiiu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I think that we should have at this point in the record 
from your legal people a paragraph to protect your flanks on this 
because the Air Force may be heading for trouble at some level and 
we want you to stay out of it. 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. This is something that we have been 
doing for a number of years. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

a This authority stems from an act of Congress (June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 264; 
5 U.S. C. 181-4) which grants to the Secretary of the Army the authority neces- 
sary to conduct the affairs of the Army. The same act authorizes to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to conduct the affairs of the Army. 

2. The Secretary of the Army has authorized the chief signal officer to procure 
(or lease) communications services and facilities. 

3. The above, when supplemented by appropriation acts passed by Congress, 
constitutes the necessary authority. 

4. The method of procuring these services and facilities is prescribed by Public 
Law 413 (Armed Services Procurement Act). 

General CorprerMaAN. Requirements are approximately $500,000 
less in fiscal year 1957 than in the fiscal year 1956. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


The operation of training film and equipment exchanges and photo- 
graphic laboratories and the procurement of photographic film and 
paper require $3.2 million under subproject 3916. This covers the 
support of film exchanges which are engaged in the loan of training 
films and equipment to the various units of the Army, training of 
student projectionists and the storage, local repair, and maintenance 
of projection equipment, support of laboratories engaged in identifi- 
cation, technical, intelligence, legal, historical and tactical photog- 
raphy and special film and paper for research and development, 
industrial X-ray, and shell-burst studies. 

Mr. Fioop. What is legal photography—photostats and things of 
that sort? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. On page 2 of your statement, the first line of the second 
paragraph, I find the word “rehabilitation.”’ 

Now, since there is considerable effort being made to take the 
Army out of business—and while that is desirable in itself—there are 
areas beyond which that program cannot go. To what extent can 
you defend yourself against some charge that you are in competition 
with private business in connection with this program of rehabilitation 
of fixed wire and radio facilities and so on? 
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General CorpERMAN. Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, this re- 
habilitation is to replace certain circuits and cables and equipment 
that are already installed and are, due tolong wear and tear, worn out. 
We are replacing them on posts, or establishments, where we are now 
operating communication systems. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not the kind of thing that could properly be 
removed from the direct jurisdiction of the “Army? 

General CorpEenMan. No, sir, except we do contract for some of 
this work and it is actually being done in some cases on a contractual 
basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of an abundance of caution suppose you insert 
at this point in the record a paragraph or two to that effect. Get on 
the side of the angels. 

General CorDERMAN. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Rehabilitation as used herein is defined as replacement and/or rearrangement of 
installed communication facilities, such as, telephone cable distribution plant, 
dial central offices, and guard and fire radio systems. This rehabilitation is 
performed to a great degree by commercial contractors, on site, due to the in- 
stalled nature of the facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. These are some of the operations that would come 
under the Signal Corps depot at Tobyhanna, though that is a storage 
depot. 

General CorpERMAN. Some supplies would be drawn from Toby- 
hanna depot to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Ritey. You rent these services from the major telephone 
companies just like any other commercial enterprise except you may 
require more of their service. Do you have any of these contracts 
where their feeder lines are leased almost exclusively, or exclusively, 
for use where you amortize it over a period of 10 years like the 
Air Force does at some of their installations? 

Mr. Murr. A termination charge is what you are talking about 
here. Only when a substantial amount of construction on the part 
of the commercial company is required would we have to go in on 
any termination charge, and then only when it would appear that 
the company could not recover anything from that because we would 
be out in such a location that there would be nobody else that they 
could serve. 

Mr. Ritey. If you use the facilities for the full term, if I under- 
stand it correctly, you do not pay them any more than you do for 
ordinary commercial service? 

Mr. Murr. That is correct. 

Mr. Riney. It is only when you abandon the post that you have 
to pay? 

Mr. Murr. And if the telephone company can make reuse of them 
we do not have to pay. Sometimes recovery is not possible, but 
it is only in a rare instance. 

Mr. Riney. That takes place principally in isolated posts? 

Mr. Murr. Very much so. That is the only place. 

Mr. Ritey. I suppose proper consideration is given to establishing 
a post at these locations before you enter into suc ch a contract? 

Mr. Muir. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. You will have every reason to believe that the term 
of the contract will last before you go into it? 
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Mr. Muir. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to add for us off the record on 
the classified project? 

General CorpERMAN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LocaL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


General O’Neill. The next witness will be Maj. Gen. Paul F. 
Yount, Chief of Transportation, who will discuss project 3920, ‘“‘Local 
transportation.” 

General Yount. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, project 3920 provides 
for local transportation services at Army adios i worldwide. 
These services include the operation of administrative motor pools, 
local movement services related to commercial traffic management and 
the operation and maintenance of intrainstallation rail equipment 
and operation of floating equipment. I refer you to page 971 of the 
estimate wherein a total of $72 million is requested for this project. 
This is $15.6 million less than was obligated in fiscal year 1955 
and $1.7 million less than the funding program for fiscal year 1956. 
I will discuss each of the subprojects aevidealite. 


OPERATION OF ADMINISTRATION MOTOR POOLS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3921 Operation of administrative motor pools: 


mobunl, Geek wear TeeO ised. desks nde sens cwn $68, 038, 019 
BARRO, TINONs WOOT De, emia we rdwiieis aivees 54, 866, 000 
RISRIIIRED. TODA! WORT TU! 6c onan neki ac suns 52, 918, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the operation and maintenance of general trans- 
port administrative vehicles for military activities and for certain contractual 
and rental operations of vehicles. 


Workload data and cost factors 





| | | 


Fiscal | Unit | Civilian | Civilian 








| 

_ : | Number Other | Total 
Activity . Base unit tc 1 | man- labor a 

’ year | | of units ! | cost? | years | costs ! costs! | costs! 

| | 

SN SS RO ae te ed 
Operation. -..._- _..| 1955 | Vehicle-miles....| 541,018 | $9.0 | 7,357 | $21,259 | $27,265 | $48, 524 
5956 | .-.-.80..22--..--.) S65, 008] 8.5 6,666 | 17,017 | 22,291 39, 308 
SN Vonnae suns | 447, 443 | 8.5 6,386 | 16,638 | 21,095 37, 733 
Maintenance - - 1955 MAO. 541,018 | 3.6} 3,643 | 11,118 | 8,396] 19,514 
1956 ED ia enticloae 463, 298 3.4 2, 898 9,664 | 5,894 15, 558 
1957 0.1... 447,443 | 3.4 3,086 | 9, 653 | 5,632 | 15, 185 
Total 1955 eee 541,018 12.6 UL, 000 | 32, 377 35, 661 | 68, 038 
0906 4. ccshOnceu 463,298 | 11.8 9,564 | 26,681 | 28,185 | 54,866 
1957 ..do : 447,443 | 11.8 9, 472 26,191 | 26,727 52, 918 





1 In thousands 

2 Expressed in cents per mile. 

NoTE.—Labor costs pertain to the pay of drivers, mechanics, supervisory and administrative personnel. 
Other costs include: Cost of motor fuel, lubricants, repair parts, tires, tubes, maintenance tools, and equip- 


ment; and the rental and lease of motor vehicles including maintenance thereof under appropriate circum“ 


stances. 


1 refer you to page 994 of the estimate. This subproject is for the 
operation of administrative motor pools for which $52.9 million is 
requested. In this subproject are included funds to provide for the 
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pay of civilian employees required to operate and maintain the 
vehicles for military activities; the rental and lease of motor vehicles; 
motor fuel, lubricants, repair parts, maintenance tools, and equip- 
ment; and for any other services and supplies required to maintain 
vehicles in a safe operating condition. 

During the past year, emphasis has been placed upon the expanded 
use of radio- dispatched vehicles; consolidation of trips and greater 
use of buses in lieu of smaller passenger vehicles. The results as 
reflected on page 995, have been a reduction of vehicle-miles as well 
as a re duction of the unit cost from 12.6 cents per mile in fiscal year 
95 


5 to 11.8 cents per mile in fiscal year 1957. 


MOVEMENT SERVICES 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 
3922 Movements services: 


OVUn, BORE VORP BUGS s.5 6 5 cose cece cscecuue $12, 757, 544 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_..................-..- 12, 009, 000 
pe OS 2 |) re 12, 283, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


These funds are required for the performance of movements services and other 
activities relative to commercial transportation services performed in the trans- 
portation offices of Army installations. 


Warkload data and cost factors 























| | | | 
" Civilian | Civilian | pn 
aAhean | Fiscal ai : | Number | Unit 5 ; | Other | Total 
Activity 4 year | Base unit nine nadie 3 | eat —_ —. | costs ! h costs ! 
| 
CONUS...... 1955 | Movements 3, 994 ae $2. 478 2, 528 $9, 247 | $649 | $9, 896 
1956 |. ee 3,864 | 2.698 | 2,518 9, 859 | 568 | 10, 427 
1957 |---.-do.....-.....| 3.821 | 2812] 2.518] 9,850] 884) 10,743 
Overseas... - 1955 6isii |} 2,911 . 921 220 473 2,389 | 2) 862 
| 1956 |... do... | 1,738 | .910 | 174 379 1,203 | 1,582 
| ae. ae 1,692 |. 910 | 174 379 | 1,161] 1,540 
Total, worldwide_| 1955 |.....do.-.. | 6,905 | 1.848 | 2,748| 9,720' 3,038| 12,758 
1956 |_....do._.. | 5,602} 2.144] 2,692] 10,238; 1,771 | 12,009 
| 1957 |.....do--.- | §,513 | 2.228 | 2,692 | 10,288 | 2,045| 12,283 


1 In thousands. 
Norte.—Costs in this subproject are those pertaining to planning and controlling the movements of per- 


sons and things; checking and consolidating freight; commercial switching, drayage, ferriage, terminal 
storage and demurrage; purchase of transportation publications and other supply items. 


EXPLANATION 


The increase in unit cost for fiscal year 1957 is due to approximately $400,000 
included in this program for the hire of taxis for local service. 

The next subproject, ‘Movement services,’ provides for expenses 
required in local traffic management and other activities at Army in- 
stallations relating to commercial transportation. For these activities 
$12.3 million is requested. Services performed include checking and 
consolidating freight, commercial switching, drayage, ferriage, terminal 
storage and demurrage, negotiating with carriers for movements of 
persons and things; and purchase of imaamnenadien publications and 
other supply items. 

Salaries of civilian personnel are the major cost in connection with 
this subproject. These costs as a rule remain stable. However, the 
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pay increase which went into effect in March 1955 resulted in the 
increased unit cost indicated on page 998 of the estimate. A further 
increase in unit cost in 1957 is due to approximately $400,000 included 
in this item for hire of taxis to augment local service. 


OPERATION OF RAIL EQUIPMENT 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3923 Operation of rail equipment: 


PDEA GOs WORT Be iis book ok hideous dd $4, 019, 520 
CARTS, THOT ORT BI iis is oi se dee nice 4, 273, 000 
SURG, HPO FOOT FOE ci icc ese ccsewesnucis 4, 273, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 
To provide for expenses of operation, supervision, administration, and organ- 


izational and field maintenance of rail equipment used for intra-installation 
transportation, including fuel and lubricants. 


Workload data and cost factors 











. 2 l 
| | | 
| Picont| ln | | Civilian | Civilian | 1. 
ss Fiscal | : Number | Unit | | Other | Total 
Activity ag Base unit io | man- | labor | “2, tet 
year | | ofunits | cost | years | costs | costs costs 
a ~ — |— | kiana 
Operation... ........-- | 1955 | Operat — 39, 300 | 76 | 632 $2,648 | $343 | $2,991 
days. 
I a 35, 924 89 597 | 2, 556 | 663 3, 219 
1957 do... | 35,924 | 89 | 597 | 2, 556 | 663 3, 219 
Maintenance...........| 1955 | Units main- | 5, 085 202 | 167 | 719 310 1, 029 
| tained. 
RONG hoc OO... 4, 466 | 236 | 157 | 677 377 1, 054 
iO bewnee Pec cused 4, 406 236 | 157 677 | 377 1, 054 
Ml sc MEIN Le aceleancdiestmalnianionincone| wl Ait) se oor 
1946 re an ; Sonnet 754 | 3,233) 1,040] 4,273 
NE HE 5. a nciceabuel lias boned donde | 754 | 3,233 1,040) 4,273 








1 In thousands. 


Note.—Labor costs pertain to the pay of civilian personnel required for operation, organizational, and 
field maintenance of the railequipment. Other costs include fuel, lubricants, and repair parts. 


In this subproject, 3923, ‘Operation of rail equipment,” $4.3 million 
is requested in fiscal year 1957 for the expenses of operation, super- 
vision, administration, and organizational and field maintenance of 
rail equipment used for intrainstallation transportation. Intensive 
utilization surveys have reduced equipment assigned for use to a mini- 
mum level, and costs have become well stabilized. The unit costs 
for fiscal year 1957 are the same as fiscal year 1956, as reflected on 
page 1000 of the estimate. There is a slight increase over fiscal year 
1955, which is due to the establishment of a contract for the opera- 
tion of the utility railroad equipment in the Alaskan Command. This 
equipment, was operated by military personnel in fiscal year 1955 which 
also accounts for the reduction in military personnel shown on line 2, 
page 999. 


OPERATION OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3924—Operation of floating equipment: 
OI SIE I BN ee semeinsait $2, 741, 355 
ENO, TRE ON EDs Scene ee pee ctc kunnen deceu 2, 526, 000 


Estimate, fiscal year 1957 2, 526, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the operation of floating equipment located at 
installations other than continental United States Army terminals and overseas 
ports of embarkation. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Snes ian Civilian | Civilian 
| Number! Unit | “Vian | ivilia 


| 
| 
- Fiscal! Other | Total 
tivity | ase an- | bo 
Activity | year | Base unit of units!| cost man- lal c coats | | costs! 
| | years costs 
| 
OneeetlOls +o inncceacesd 1955 | Units operated -- 312 | $8,785 | 852 $1, 659 $1, 082 $2, 741 
|p eee” Rieke nee 313 8,070 | 725 1, 476 1,050 2, 526 
725 | 1, 476 | 1,050 2, 526 


IONE i. chk td. 313 | 8,070 | 


1 In thousands. 


Note.—The chief elements of cost in this subproject are pay of civilian personnel, fuel and lubricants, 
operating supplies and operating services. 


This subproject provides for the operation, and maintenance (within 
the capabilities of assigned personnel and tools authorized for their 
use) of floating equipment at installations other than continental 
United States Army terminals and overseas ports of embarkation for 
which $2.5 million is requested. This equipment is provided for 
towage, fire protection, ferry service, patrol and security, target towing 
and firing- -range security. Assigned equipment in this subprojec t has 
remained relatively stable, however, elimination of certai standby 
crews has resulted in a reduction in operating costs and personnel 
requirements. 

CONCLUSION 


The intensive program of utilization survey and surveillance of 
progress through reports conducted during the past few years has 
proven highly effective in reduci ing the « amount of equipment assigned. 
ba is reflected by the continued reduction of equipment in service 

ach year since 1953. In addition to continuing these surveys, every 
effort will be made to obtain further economies in operation and 
maintenance. We plan to continue, and aggressively pursue, the 
policy of obtaining additional transportation services from commercial 
sources. This has the additional advantage of reducing the Govern- 
ment’s investment in equipment. Iam now prepared to answer any 
questions the committee may have as to our policies or methods of 
operation in the field of local transportation services. 

Mr. FiLoop. Since you were here last, and dealing only with these 
particular items that you have mentioned at this moment, what is 
your chief problem? What are the bugs in these things? We hear a 
lot of talk riding in taxicabs about the Army engaged in these different 
operations. Where do you get into trouble in this area? What is 
your big headache? 

General Yount. In the motor vehicle area there has been consid- 
erable comment in connection with the overall consolidation of all 
Federal Government activities. That particular matter was handled 
by the Committee on Government Operations and there have been 
certain consolidations. We have made a great many surveys with a 
view toward consolidating Federal ac tivities. 

In the realm of rail equipment we have had no problems whatsoever. 
We have had troubles in the field of floating equipment, though it is 
not the floating equipment referred to in “this project. The areas 
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where we have had the difficulty are those covered by subproject 
3124, which is the operation of harbor craft in our ports of embarkation. 
In view of the specialized tasks I have enumerated in my statement 
on project 3920, these have never been questioned, to my knowledge. 
Of the tugs that are operating in ports, there has been agitation that 
we are competing with private enterprise. That agitation has been 
almost exclusively confined to our west coast ports. There has been 
no complaint, to my recollection by any east coast operator, or gulf 
coast operator. We have consistently, through the last years, tried 
to reduce our operations in this area to an absolute minimum to 
maintain fire protection and to handle the basic firm load of our 
requirements where we could do it more economically than could 
commercial enterprise. So our manning with craft of those installa- 
tions is always below the firm requirement, and all our peaks are 
handled by normal commercial transport transactions. 

Mr. FLoop. What has been your experience, generally speaking, 
in all areas of moving services with breakage beyond mere accidents 
and pilferage and those allied evils identified with the movement of 
services, such as at terminals and railheads? 

General Yount. We have had no problem peculiar to the services. 
The question of reducing shortages and damages, of course, is one that 
concerns all the carriers and the shippers in the country. 

Mr. FLoop. 1 meant in view of the fact that these are military 
cargoes, people seem to think that it is not wrong to steal from the 
Government. If it is a can of beans stolen from the Army quarter- 
master, that is not as bad as stealing from the A. & P. for some rea- 
son. I was just wondering when there is any extensive demurrage 
of your stuff do you have any problems? 

General Yount. We do net. I can tell you in all honesty that our 
problem in pilferage is far below the civilian experience. We have 
better controls within our terminal areas. 

Mr. Fioop. What about service companies themselves insofar as 
your own equipment is concerned, or your own cargo on breakage 
and loss from weather, do they bang your stuff around because it is 
Government stuff? 

General Yount. No, sir. In the area of losses we have been able 
to accomplish a great deal with the carriers. Our zone transportation 
offices work very closely with the carriers. Unidentified freight has 
been scanned very closely by our people with a view to identifying 
it and getting it to the consignees. It has been helpful to the car- 
riers and it has been extremely effective in assisting the Government 
because quite obviously we want the cargo, not a claim. In those 
areas, our zone offices have been most effective. 


RENTAL OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Fioop. How extensively do you engage in the rental and 
leasing of motor vehicles of various types, kind and descriptions for 
various purposes? Why is that aa extensive operation? 

General Yount. It has become a considerable operation, particu- 
larly in areas where it is not advantageous to operate motor vehicle 
pools and where we have a very limited requirement. If we can pass 
the entire maintenance load on to the contractor, and he is already 
set up to do that in his normal private business, it is very advantageous 
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to rent. In addition, we have had problems in our procurement of 
replacement vehicles. We have utilized in the past year or so a 
considerable number of rental vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. Under such general leasing arrangements what about 
repairs and maintenance? 

General Yount. They are handled by the contractor, the actual 
owner of the vehicle. The only thing we supply in that case is the 
fuel and the driver. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that becoming an extensive subproject—this leasing 
of private motor vehicles for military purposes? 

General Yount. As of the 29th of February of this year there is a 
total of 402 motor vehicles on lease to the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not very many. 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Generally speaking, when I said there has been a sub- 
stantial operation of that sort, that is not quite true? 

General Yount. That isright. It would be less actually than 2 per- 
cent of the total operation. 

Mr. Flood. When you find it is necessary to engage in such a leas- 
ing arrangement as in these 402 cases, what do you pay and how do 
you pay? 

General Yount. We pay on a monthly basis, sir. It is on a bid 
proposition. 

Mr. Fioop. The lowest responsible bid or is it negotiated bidding? 

General Yount. They are public bids. 

Mr. Fioop. Sealed bids? 

General Yount. Yes. I do not know of any use of negotiation, 
though I cannot absolutely say there has not been negotiation. As 
far as I know, they have all been in formal advertised bids. 

Mr. Fioop. No one lessor has a monopoly on this as you know? 

General Yount. No, sir. They are handled at the local level. 

Mr. Fioop. It is widespread geographically? 

General Yount. Itis. For instance, to give you some idea on that, 
the Third Army area has 169; the Fifth Army area, 98; and in this 
area, the Washington area, we have 21. The technical services have 
divided amongst them 114. 


HIRE OF TAXIS 


Mr. Foon. My attention is directed to page 998 of your justifica- 
tions. You refer to this in your direct statement. I find this 
language: 

The increase in unit cost for the fiscal year 1957 is due to approximately $400,000 
included in this program for the hire of taxis for local service. 

Of course, we have not been talking about that, have we, the hiring 
of taxis? We have been talking about the leasing of motor vehicles. 

General Yount. Yes, a full-time lease of vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. One way to keep the 402 down, and one way to keep 
down the number of leases on a monthly basis is to hire taxis for short 
hauls? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Where do we come out on that deal? Which came 
~“ there, the chicken or the egg? Why the hiring of local taxis? 

s it new? 
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General Yount. It has only become important within the last 
year, Mr. Flood. Here in the Military District of Washington it has 
only been implemented within the last 2 months, or possibly less. It 
is to establish a means whereby people, instead of calling a car, would 
utilize a taxi and obtain reimbursement for the taxi fare they have 
incurred. 

Mr. Fioop. What type of personnel comes under that blanket 
allowance? 

General Yount. It is not a blanket allowance. They would call 
the motor pool and the motor pool would indicate that they should 
hire a taxi and be reimbursed. They go through the mechanics of 
filing a request, if you will, for motor service. 

Mr. Fioop. One of the old chestnuts around this town is the bitter 
complaint against the indiscriminate use by all sorts of personnel of 
motor vehicles for other than official use. Are you suggesting because 
of that hue and ery down through the years somebody has thought up 
this business of hiring taxes? 

General Yount. No, sir. I do not think they are related. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not? 

General Yount. In an attempt to cut down our requirements for 
vehicles, and for personnel, so as to reduce the actual operating size of 
our plant, we have been searching for means to carry on the required 
activity and do it more economic ally . We feel that we can make these 
reductions in our actual operating motor pool if we will make a fuller 
use of taxis. In many instances where you have one person making 
a relatively short trip here in town, it would be much more costly to 
send a vehicle all the way from the Pentagon motor pool to take him 
3 or 4 miles into town, perhaps to the vicinity of Walter Reed, than 
it would be to permit him to use a taxicab. It is that type of service 
that we are trying to use. 

We are also using at Fort Sill an arrangement that I want to tell 
you about. They have an arrangement there on the contract basis 
with the onpost taxicab service so that they have reduced in this 
particular instance from 20 pool motor vehicles down to 4 equipped 
with radio. In that case the dispatcher, instead of sending a radio 
equipped Army vehicle, will actually order a taxi for you. You 
never know when you call for a vehicle whether a taxi or an Army 
vehicle will arrive. 

Mr. FLoop. That is an exciting instance. So many good things 
happen at Fort Sill. Let us get to this squirrel cage here in Washing- 
ton, which is a problem. What is your experience here? Have you 
been at it long enough to find out? 

General Yount. No, we have not. We have had less than 2 months’ 
experience now. 

Mr. FLoop. You are aware that we look askance upon it or any- 
thing that might startle the public. You can imagine what the 
wrong people would do with the information that Government 
employees were scooting around in taxicabs. I suppose you will take 
pains to show us when the time comes this was or was not a good idea? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It stands out like a sore thumb, as you can imagine. 

General Yount. I am a little concerned on the other side. The 
controls on the use of them are so restrictive as to possibly defeat our 
purpose. 
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Mr. Fioop. That remains to be seen. You are new at the game. 
With regard to the leasing of motor vehicles, will you supply for the 
record a group of prices, depending upon the type of vehicles, and the 
geographic areas? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Or give us some information on whatever categories 
would strike you as being interesting on the value of the lease cost? 

General Yount. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Rented and leased vehicles, number and cost per vehicle per month as of Feb. 29, 1956 


lPhird Army) Fifth Army Quartermas-|Transporta-| Corpsof | Ordnance 





| ter Corps | tion Corps | Engineers Corps 
if Tak oT . i a hy a F ; = ig } a 
Num-| a iNum-| a Num-) a Num-)| «.., |Num-) a Num-| a,. 
’ . : - Cos 
| ber Cost | ber | C ber Cost ber Cost | ber Cost ber | ost 
—————_—___—_ _—_ | —_ |__| —_ |__| — 
. | 
Sedan: | | | | 
one ie waneae 166 $86 50) 87'$91. 50 10 $85. 00 2 $117.50 51/$94. 25) 46 $91. 25 
IT 5 5 ok siete wat eriad A bss ea dete ocd eet to ced entk ys eee ee a 
Station wagons. ........-- 3 86. 50 a a ii ee 19) 94. 25 3} 91.2 
COOTPORNIGS 6 Cinandcdeuagen i | caeline abianel LGaihabeledicavaawWtiuheeste 1} 94. 25 
Panel delivery......------ lccciti heh ee Las at cg a say Sdelbiieta eae 1/105. 00|...---|-- 
SO rdemienscrnaeperinaloess ae Tec asc: lesgsenl. cael igecai= cana tcis santos 
Truck: | 
MO. wdd ican apionall Ls dnihicg hance |------ I a Ea aaa 1} 81.00}_...- } 
SPU oc esccdeweakba eee me L duit etobues dttates s eS 1/125. 00} 
EAL Sint Sonne oe | 169].....- | a ee. | WO ho ews os tidal. ae “ 


The monthly cost shown above varies by area since the lease contracts are based 
upon estimated monthly mileage requirements for the particular installation 
served. For comparative purposes, the cost shown, is the approximate average 
monthly cost. 

The two vehicles shown for Transportation Corps are assigned to an industri: illy 
funded activity and the costs are not financed from tais subproject (M. and O. 3921). 
The higher monthly cost for these vehicles is due to the nature of the project 
which generates a monthly mileage requirement of approximately 3,000 miles 
compared to the normal monthly mileage of approximately 1,200 miles, 

(General Yount previously had stated verbally that 21 vehicles were leased in 
the Washington area. While the approval for leasing had been given to the Chief 
of Engineers, Washington, D. C., the vehicles leased were at engineer locations 
outside the Washington area. In the above tabulation these 21 vehicles are cor- 
rectly shown under leases by engineers.) 


» as 


Mr. Riney. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 23, 1956. 
SPECIALIZED QUARTERMASTER SERVICES 


Mr. Stxes. The meeting will come to order. I believe this morning 
we are going to take up budget program 3930, “Specialized Quarter- 
master Services, ”” for which $32 million is requested for the fiscal year 
1957 in contrast with $2 5,547,000 for the fiscal year 1956. 

Colonel Dennis, are you going to make the statement? 

Colonel Dennis. I have an opening statement. 

Mr. Stxes. Please make your opening statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Dennis. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, project 3930, ‘‘Special- 
ized Quartermaster Services,”’ covers funds for the operation of issue 
commissaries and commissary stores; bread bakeries and central 
pastry kitchens; laundry and dry-cleaning services; central meat 
cutting plants, and the hire of civilian mess personnel utilized in lieu 
of military personnel in the operation of messes. The amount re- 
quired for fiscal year 1957 is $32 million as compared with $25,547,000 
in fiscal year 1956, an increase of $6,453,000. 

This increase results mainly from the hire of civilian mess attendants. 
Under this program, the employment of civilians as mess attendants 
in oversea theaters will be emphasized in order to release military 
personnel to military duties. This program is also being initiated in 
Army schools within the continental United States, and is aimed at 
eliminating the necessity for using students to perform KP duties so 
that full time may be devoted to academic pursuits. 

A major improvement in the method of collecting for laundry and 
dry-cleaning services for enlisted personnel was placed in effect during 
the current year through the authorization of a payroll deduction 
system in lieu of the former cash-in-advance system. As a result, it 
is anticipated that work performed for military personnel will approx- 
imately double in quantity in fiscal year 1957 over past performance. 
However, no additional funds are required to be appropriated for this 
work since the cost of laundering and dry cleaning personally owned 
property is reimbursed by the patron and only costs pertaining to 
Government-owned property are charged to this appropriation. 

The number of facilities provided for in fiscal year 1957 totals 422 
which is 44 less than in fiscal year 1955 and 15 less than in fiscal year 
1956. All of the activities covered by this project are under close 
scrutiny at all times and establishment of a new facility or continued 
operation of those already in existence is authorized only when the 
need is fully justified. 

If the committee so desires, I will continue with subproject 3931— 
“Operation of commissaries,’’ which begins on page 1011. 

Mr. Sixes. Before you do that, you stated that the overall increase 
in funds results mainly from the hire of civilian mess attendants. 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. In order to relieve personnel to military duties? Now, 
tell me whether the basic reasoning back of that is the necessity for 
bringing the Army down within the prescribed strength level that 
was set up in the Department of Defense. 

Colonel Dennis. No. The policy extends back to 1954 before 
that action was taken. 

Mr. Sixes. You would have done this even though the size of the 
Army had not been cut? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Since it is costing more money, do you feel that there 
is a real justification for it? Would it not be better to keep more 
people in the Army if you can save money by doing it? 

Colonel Dennis. Not in overseas areas where we are actually 
performing on an almost continuous alert. 

Mr. S1xes. You say that you are eliminating the necessity for using 
students for performing KP duties. You are shaking the very 
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foundations of the Army if you are going to quit having soldiers do 
KP duty. 

Colonel Dennis. That is only when they are attending specialized 
training courses in school. When they are with their units and in a 
unit training status, we will still continue KP duty. 

Mr. Srxes. These are the students in specialized schools? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to show for the record—and you 
do not have to do it now if you do not have the figures at your finger- 
tips—the relative amounts in these two items, the relative amount of 
increase in these two items, the one under the employment of civilians 
as mess attendants and the one where you are eliminating the necessity 
for using students to perform KP duty. 

Colonel Dennis. We have prepared that information already. 
However, it is covered in the subproject beginning on page 1020. I 
will cover that when I get to page 1020. 

(The testimony referred to appears on p. 1141.) 


OPERATION OF COMMISSARIES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject 
3931 Operation of commissaries: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
istimate, fiscal year 1957 


$15, 217, 175 

ee ee ees eee? Ce 

niteaaes 14, 800, 000 
SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF WORK 

To provide for the operation of commissaries for the supply of subsistence to 

organized Army messes and to provide commissary and commissary store facili- 

ties where authorized patrons may purchase food and household supplies. Funds 


for supplies and equipment required for operation of the commissary stores are 
excluded inasmuch as they are purchased from surcharge collections. 


EXPLANATION 


(a) Comparison of numbers of commissaries operated under this subproject 
for the three fiscal years is as follows: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1955 1956 1957 
Commissaries with commissary stores: 
United States__-- has his 5 ikea dando ee oe nae tate 63 | 63 65 
Overseas ated aa ; 126 112 112 
Commissaries, issue only: | 
Unieed StAbes......-cccncssce . 13 14 12 
Overseas _. ae ie ae a 6 4 4 
Total facilities_ mapsidles oaiiie : ; ; | 208 | 193 193 


(b) The increase in average number of employees and personal services in 
fiscal year 1956 as reflected on page 1011 is due to the replacement of military 
personnel with civilians under Operation Teammate. 

(c) The decrease shown in dollar volume of sales for issue commissaries (line 
2, p. 1012) is the result of the reduced strength of the Army and a decreased rat.on 
value. 


Mr. Sixes. You may proceed on 3931. 
Colonel Dennis. It appears on page 1011 and it provides $14,800,- 
000 for the operation of commissaries for the supply of subsistence to 
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organized Army messes, and to provide commissary stores for author- 
ized patrons to purchase food and household supplies. 

The projected workload that supports this requirement appears on 
page 1012. 

Mr. Sixes. Including the number of stores? 

Colonel Dennis. The number of stores appears on page 1013. 

Mr. Sixgs. You may proceed. 

Colonel Dennis. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. Where are the two additional commissary stores? 

Colonel Dennis. Actually this is a conversion from an issue com- 
missary to a combination issue commissary and store. As you will 
notice, under issue commissaries, they decrease by two. 

Mr. Sixes. The total number of facilities will remain the same? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Where are the two? 

Colonel Dennis. Fort Harrison and Fort Polk. 

Mr. Sixes. Who has information about the manner in which the 
items to be sold at commissaries are obtained? Let me tell you what 
[ am getting at: Questions have been raised on the floor recently 
about the sale of canned juices made in other countries in our overseas 
commissaries at very low prices, considerably lower prices than for 
items obtained in this country, or the items shipped from this country 
for sale in the commissaries. Questions have been raised about the 
sale of foreign butter and cheese and milk products in the commissaries 
at very low prices, despite the fact that we have a surplus of those 
items in Our own country. 

Who is prepared to give a discussion of the policy? You are talking 
about operations. Very obviously you are not expected to have this 
information. Who would be prepared to talk about it? 

Colonel Dennis. I have brought Colonel Mason with me, who has 
recently returned from Europe and has rather complete information 
on the offshore procurement in Europe of subsistence, and some 
considerable knowledge from our records of what happens in the 
Far East. 

If I may introduce Colonel Mason, he can, I believe, answer your 
questions. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, Colonel Mason, do you have a statement on 
this? 

Colonel Mason. The policy on the resale of items of foreign origin 
in our commissaries, in the Army commissaries, about which I speak 
primarily, is, one, that the items will be supplied on customer demand 
and on availability of the items from the United States. 

Mr. Sitxses. Now, Colonel, the customer is going to demand what 
he can get at the lowest price if the quality is all right. But there is 
certainly no question of availability as far as either of the products I 
mentioned. In fact, we hear a great deal about the surplus of milk 
products. There is no surplus of fruit juices, but they are available. 
You are going to have to give us better reasoning than that. 

Colonel Mason. To ba specific as to the items, there are no canned 
frozen fruit juices sold in the commissaries in Germany or France. 

Mr. Sixes. What about in the Pacific? 

Colonel Mason. I have no knowledge of any such products being 
sold in the Pacific. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have a detailed report prepared on the 
basis of the questions that I have asked. I would like for that to 
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be submitted to this committee within the next very few days because 
we may have to have a hearing on this specific item. 

Mr. Miter. | think that that would be desirable. 

Mr. Srxes. And on the question of the use of foreign milk and butter 
and dairy products, despite the fact that they are surplus in this 
county. 

N . . . 

Let me see the statement. Then the committee will decide whether 
or not we want to have a hearing. 

Colonel Dennis. We will prepare such a statement and submit it 
to the committee. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Marcu 28, 1956. 
Mr. Rospert L., F. Srk 8s, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of the Army Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Si1*Es: This is in reply to your question on the sale of foreign citrus 
juice and butter in post exchanges in Japan. 

The Army-Air Force Exchange Service reports that foreign orange juice was 
sold by the exchange in Japan at 5 cents for 2 No. 2 cans. This orange juice 
was purchased in Israel py the British Navy-Army-Air Force Ins titute and 
purchased from the British Service Club by the Japan Central Exchange as an 
aid in clearing out their excess stocks on a one-time basis only. Stocks are now 
exhausted and no repurchase will be made. 

The Exchange Service also reports that the Japan Central Exchange discon- 
tinued the purchase of foreign butter in 1952. Starting in October 1953 butter was 
procured at branch level through quartermaster commissaries. Retail sales of 
quatermaster-procured butter were discontinued in Auzust 1955 and since that 
time branch exchanges have been specifying Commodity Credit Corporation 
butter on their requisitions of butter for preparation of meals. 

A further report including quartermaster activities in this field will be furnished 
you in the near future. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. 8S. Lawron, 
Major General, GS, 
Chief, Budget Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN SUBSISTENCE FOR COMMISSARY RESALE 


Current Department of the Army policy governing the purchase from foreign 
sources of subsistence for resale in Department of the Army overseas commissaries 
is based upon the provisions of section 630 of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 1956 and the Buy American Act. 

The appropriation act permits the purchase from foreign sources of items which 
the Secretary of the Army has determined are not available from domestic sources 
in sufficient quantities of a satisfactory quality and the purchase of perishable 
foods by establishments located outside the United States. 

The Secretary of the Army has determined that the following items of non- 
perishable foodstuffs are not available from domestic sources and may be pur- 
chased from foreign sources: 


Bananas Olive oil 

Beef extract Olives, green and stuffed 

Brazil nuts Spices and herbs 

Capers Tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava 
Cashew nuts Tartar, crude, tartaric acid, and cream 
Chicle tartar 

Cocoa beans Tomato paste, puree, catsup 


Coconut and coconut meat in shredded, Te: 


desiccated or similarly prepared form Vanilla beans 
Coffee, raw or green bean 


Commissary stores located outside the United States, except those in Hawaii 
and Alaska, are authorized by Department of Army Circular 715-3 dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1955, to purchase perishable foods for resale purposes without commodity 
restriction. Perishable foods are those which ordinarily require refrigeration 
between production and use, such as fresh or frozen meats, dairy products, fruits, 
and vegetables. This authorization is predicated not only on the permissive 
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language of the current appropriation act but also upon the expression of con- 
gressional intent contained in Senate Report 730, 82d Congress. In that report 
the Senate Appropriations Committee expressed the view that the foreign purchase 
restriction of the appropriations act was not applicable to purchases of meat for 
commissary store resale, and directed that it be so interpreted. 

Should overseas commissary stores stock only products obtained from United 
States Sources, p trons desiring items of foreign origin may purchese such items from 
local commercial sources. This would be undesirable since products purchased 
by individuals from local overseas commercial sources are not subject to inspection 
by United States Government inspectors to assure compliance with United 
States Army health and sanitation standards. Products stocked and sold by 
the Army commissary stores are subject to such inspections. 

With respect to milk, butter, cheese and citrus fruits, the following information 
is submitted. 


Milk 


Fresh milk being a perishable commodity is obtained from oversea sources for 
commissary resale purposes. Other types of milk for commissary store resale are 
supplied from the United States. Supplies of fresh milk for European com- 
missaries are obtained from indigenous sources. Supplies for commissaries in 
Japan, Okinawa, and Guam are obtained from an American contractor operating 
milk recombining plants in those countries to provide supply of milk to Armed 
Forces and their dependents. ‘This recombined milk is made from raw materials 
obtained from United States sources. 


Butter 


Overseas Army commissary stores are permitted to stock and sell butter 
obtained from United States commercial sources, butter obtained from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at world market (export) prices, or butter 
obtained from foreizn sources. In the Far East and European commands com- 
missary stores, both CCC butter at world market (export) prices, as well as some 
foreizn butter, is stocked and sold. 


Cheese 
Natural cheddar cheese to satisfy commissary store resale requirements Overseas 
is being supplied from United States sources only. To satisfy some of the other 


resale requirements for cheese for overseas commissaries, the products are also 
being supplied from the United States. In addition, other types of perishable 
cheese such as swiss, blue, and creamed are purchased from foreizn sources. 


Citrus fruits 


Althouzh fresh and frozen citrus products are authorized for purchase from 
foreign sources, the European Command purchases no frozen citrus fruits from 
foreign sources. All fresh citrus fruits sold in the European Command com- 
missaries are currently supplied from the United States except navel oranzes and 
tangerines. The Far East Command purchases no fresh or frozen citrus fruits 
from foreign sources for resale in their commissaries except fresh tanzerines. 
The purchase of nonperishable citrus products from foreizn sources is not author- 
ized, and both commands have reported that no such purchases are being made. 

A list of the items of foreizn ori=in currently being sold in Army commissaries 
in Europe and Japan, tozether with the comparative sales prices and an indication 
as to whether items of domestic orizin are sold competitively with such items, is 
attached. 


Foreign subsistence items currently stocked overseas by major Army command 
commissaries 


Europe Far East 


| 


| 
| 











kame Price Price | 
ee net A herieet —_—-—--—-| A merican 
ar | tem sold} » | item sold 
| Foreign |American i Foreign product 
product | | product | product 
Perishable items: | 
Frozen: | 
Bacon, slab, pound. __-.__._---.-- CSET QAR Reece fescsiscceefecei- elise 
Lamb, carcass, pound.__-... . 36 | A) Peete i Bi a 
Pare peel, OU. S....-5.-- 2-0-0) . 46 | ony 2ee....-] cone ta ae 
Pork spareribs. pound. -__- oa 28 | par? Dees see foaiec die WRRa Te | 
Vee bed) DOUNG asi 6 ods ei. iess | . 33 | .33 | No...-.. bla tech lswakerdeesndl 
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Foreign subsistence items currently stocked overseas by major Army command 
commissaries—Continued 





Item 





Perishable items— Continued 


Frozen—Continued 
Cod, pound..-- 


Haddock, pound---- 


Lobster tails, pound -...._._--- 
Perch, pound. ia 

Trout, pound.__- 
Blueberries, pound 


Strawberries, pound. ----- 
Beef, pound 


Chill: 


Bacon, Canadian, pound. - 
Beef chucks, pound 
Beef loins, pound. --- 
Beef ribs, pound 
Beef rounds, pound. 
Bierschinken, pound-.--.- 
Bockwurst, pound 
Cervelatwurst, pa eee 
Kassler, pound (PRS hiss 
Salami, pound... 
Ham, cooke d, canned: 
2 to4 pounds, pound._.. 
7 to 15 pounds, aon 
Beef, pound 
Halibut, pound ee a 
Salmon, pound_-_------ sonata 
Sea Bass, pound 
Swordfish, pound.___._-.-.-- 
‘Trout, pound San tenis 
Lobster tails, pound. 3 
Butter, pound. he odes Se 
Buttermilk, quart Pe oe oe 
Milk, fresh, quart ____- 
Cheese, blue, pound. - 


Cheese, cream, 4-ounce------------| 


Cheese, cottage, pound _ _-- 
Cheese, swiss, pound. 


Cheese,cheddar processed, pound. 


Cream, heavy, pint-- i abi 
Cream, light, pint... - o a 
Eggs, large, dozen 

Eggs, medium, dozen_ 


Yeast, compressed, pound _- Ssncakt 


Apples, pound 
PE, UIDs 6 a ccucsescecuncc- 
Cabbage, pound. 
APRRTIUD, THOME s oe ce cndescc.n osu 
Onions, dry, pound ___.....------ 
Onions, green, pound 
Potatoes, white, pound --._.._-_--- 
Potatoes, sweet, pound 
Spinach, pound 
Tangerines, pound 
Tomatoes, pound... 
Lettuce, pound 
Grapes, pound 
yo | SE eee eee 
Cucumbers, pound 
Beets, fresh, pound. -...........--- 
eee sprouts, fresh, ae: ae 
Cauliflower, pound_. $4ebwaxe 
Squash, pound itenknandesusn 
(ee ae 


Nonperishable items: 


Tea, black, 8-ounces_-..__- 
Tea, orange pekoe-pekoe, 8-ounces_- a 


Olives, green, quart_- ; 
Olives, green, stuffed, quart. pada wi 
Olive oil, 250 grams. .-.-- 


1 Importation prohibited by Japanese quarantine law. 
2 Tea bag. 
‘Quart. 














Europe 
Price 
|__| A merican 
Foreign |American| ‘tem sold 
| product product | 
| 
$0.17 | $0.28 | No.. 
. 24 | .38 | Yes 
. 86 
23 26 Yes - 
. 50 | .90 | No-. 
21 .34-.37 | Yes 
.27| .32-.37 |) Yes 
Jackal 
| . 86 | .80 | Yes 
} 30 00 No.. 
. 53 .55 | No 
44 .43 | No... 
40 40 | No 
19 | 
| 54 
58 | 41 | No. 
. 56 | 
| 84 | 31 | No... | 
68 : Ss | 
sel . 66 - 58 | Yes....-| 
-« ‘- -<—< - | 
| } 
| | } 
| a 
| 52. .45 | Yes _ 
18 15 | No.. 
.14 | 
40 | 
ae ; 
23 | 19 | No 
| . 26 | ; 
.27 sot Tec: 
. 39 
. 24 : 
. 39 | .47 | No 
. 36 | 
. 09 - 
.10 .10 | No 
kiwis ERS 
-02 | .05 | No _ 
.05 05 | No - 
04 JOB Nii ccs 
ae ‘19 | No ‘ 
02 | .03 | No 
Sdiandeunaal OR) INO. cece 
Fie aa Adena 
.21 .20 | No 
ben cddees | .10 | Yes_.-- 
. 26 13 | No...- 
.10 12 | No 
‘econo ed .10 | No 
. 02 | -06 | No 
14 | |... 
.07 | .10 | No 
. 04 | .06 | No 
03 | .06 | No..--- 
.23| 2.01 | Yes.. 
30 | 2.01 Yes 
53 | .72 | Yes. 
. 69 .85 | Yes_- 
2 | 3.81 | No 


Far East 


Price 


Foreign 
product 


$0. 2188 | 


. 2820 
. 4542 
. 5183 
. 4960 
. 4540 
. 4157 


~tddé 


. 4800 | 


4952 | 


"4890 


0733. 


. 0975 
. 0350 
. 0368 


. 5026 


. 0432 | 
0565 | 


. 0187 | 


. 0314 
. 0457 
. 0686 

0960 
. 1457 


0911 | 


.O711 
. 0421 


| 


A merican 


product 


$0. 3283 | 


. 3283 
. 3400 


. 5767 


- 9033 
1. 2500 


4500 | 


. 6500 


. 5050 


. 4700 


. 0967 
. 1330 
. 0400 
. 0500 
. 0400 


. 1700 | 


. 0300 
. 0800 
. 1000 


. 1325 
. 1200 
. 0800 


", 1800" 
. 0900 | 


American 
item sold 


Yes. 


| 

No. 
No. 

| No. 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No.! 
No. 
No. 
| No. 
No. 
No. 
No.! 
No.! 
No. 


No.! 
Yes. 
No. 
No.! 
| No. 
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Mr. Stxrs. Do you have any questions on the operation of com- 
missaries at this point, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitter. To what extent is your commissary policy coordinated 
with the Air Force and the Navy when they are in the same territory? 

Colonel Dennis. We do not operate duplicate facilities. 

Mr. Mutter. | know that you do not, but do you have about the 
same policy with regard to what you supply? 

Colonel Dennis. I do not know. 

General O’Nertu. May we furnish that information? 

Mr. Mituer. | think that it would be desirable just on the prin- 
ciple that what is good for one would be good for the other. I think 
that it would be desirable to have the whole overseas program as far 
as the Defense Department is concerned. We should have it as well 
coordinated as possible. 

General O’Neiiu. You are limiting that to overseas? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes; overseas commissaries. In this country I think 
the problem would be different. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


COORDINATION OF CoOMMISSARY POLICY 


The armed services commissary store regulation, a joint directive issued by 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, was promulgated October 1, 
1949, to establish uniform policy with respect to the operation of commissary 
stores by the various military departments. Each military department imple- 
ments this basie joint regulation to prescribe operational details peculiar to the 
department concerned. Each department designates the items that may be sold 
to authorized patrons in commissary stores. Such lists establish the maximum 
categories of items that may be stocked, and even though an item is authorized, 
it can only be carried in stock when there is a substantial recurring customer 
demand therefor. The items authorized for sale in all Department of Defense 
commissary stores consist of the following categories: Bakery products; beverages 
(nonalcoholic); cereals; confections; dairy products, foods, frozen, packaged; 
fruits (fresh, dried, canned, glazed, preserved); fruit and vegetable juices; gro- 
ceries, miscellaneous; household supplies, meat, poultry, and seafood products; 
tobacco products; vegetables (fresh, dried, and canned). 

The list of authorized items in Department of the Army and Department of the 
Air Force commissary stores are almost identical and are fully coordinated 
between the two Departments. 

The Department of the Navy does not coordinate their authorized sales list 
with the other services. 

Colonel Dennis. The Air Force uses our purchasing facilities for 
the purpose of supplying their commissaries, but specifically as to 
what their policies are in connection with their commissaries, I will 
have to get that for the record. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that it would be desirable. I do not want 
a whole lot. Find out whether they are parallel or where there is 
a sharp difference in approach on the matters that the chairman was 
talking about. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Dennis, you may proceed. 
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OPERATION OF BAKERIES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3932 Operation of bakeries: 


mene, eee Weer 8006 isc oe Se ceed. $1, 338, 391 
Ketimate, fiseal year 1956.................-.....- 1, 356, 000 
pe OOS Ee are 1, 327, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide for the operation of garrison bread bakeries and central pastry 
kitchens to produce baked products for consumption by troops and for the treining 
of bakers and pastry cooks for the supply of troops in the field. Products produced 
with funds in this project represent only a portion of total troop require’rents. 
The consumption of bread averages approxirately 105 pounds of bread per man 
per year and approximately 637 servings of pie, cake, cookies, rolls, and other 
baked items per man per year, This represents an increase for fiscal year 1957 
of 24 servings per man per year in accordance with the approved master menu. 
These baked requirements are ret from the following sources: (1) Products pro- 
duced under this subproject, (2) procurement from commercial sources, and (3) 
items baked in organizational messes. 


EXPLANATION 


(a) The increase in civilian personnel and personal service obligations in fiscal 
year 1956 as reflected on page 1014 is due to replacerent of military personnel 
with civilians under Operation Teammate. The decrease in fiscal year 1957 in 
total obligations as reflected on line 1, page 1014 is due primarily to the reduced 
requirements for supplies and equipment as a result of closing 4 bread-baking 
facilities. 

(b) Comparison of the number of facilities in operation for the three fiscal years 
is as follows: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 





1955 | 1956 1957 
Number of bread bakeries: 
aa a i ek ke id | 26 | 25 | 21 
iis cicnun cecdnbadendactuaskeunecctpannctaeanmlinnh | 23 24 24 
Number of pastry kitchens: 
a ee ee ee . 20 | 15 16 
EERE EES VRS TEER BRE LE eae Cae TD 8 | 6 6 
i ie 77 70 | 67 


(c) Workload reflected on page 1015 under line 1 (pounds of bread produced) 
is decreasing as a direct result of the reduced strength of the Army and the closing 
of facilities. Workload under line 2 shows an increase for fiscal year 1957 over 
fiscal year 1956 due to the opening of 1 new pastry kitchen and the increase of 
24 servings per man per year in accordance with the approved master menu. 

Colonel Dennis. On page 1014 of the justifications appears project 
3932, “Operation of bakeries,’ to provide funds for the operation of 
garrison bread bakeries and central pastry kitchens to produce baked 
products for consumption by troops and for the training of bakers 
and pastry cooks for the supply of troops in the field. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1957 is $1,327,000, which is 
less than last year. This provides for increasing the number of serv- 
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ings of bakery products by 24 per man per year in accordance with the 
approved master menu. 

These baked requirements are met from the following sources: 
(1) Products produced under this subproject; (2) procurement from 
commercial sources; and (3). items baked in organizational messes. 

The workload data and cost factors appear on page 1015. 

On page 1016 appears the breakdown of the number of installations 
to be operated and the nonreimbursable support to other agencies and 
activities. 

Are there any questions? 


USE OF COMMERCIAL BAKERIES 


Mr. Rixey. Colonel, are all these bakeries on stations where you 
cannot supply your requirements from commercial bakeries, or would 
it create a one on you if they were not used? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. They have been carefully evaluated. 
They are re emcee on the basis of economy and also on the basis of 
training. There is also the limitation of closing any of these bakeries 
which involve civilian personnel, that must be reported to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Miuuier. That, unfortunately, is the interpretation of the 
Department, but I do not think Congress intended that by the 
language in the bill. I wish the Army would not decide our laws 
went to the extent of whether you could bake a loaf of bread. 

Mr. Riiey. No. 

These men are also trained, as I understand, to take care of the 
Army in the field in case they have to go out? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. And of course you would not be able to depend on 
commercial bakeries in that instance? 

Colonel Dennis. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rintey. Mr. Flood, any questions on bakeries? 

Mr. Fioop. I am in favor of bakeries, Army or otherwise. Do 
you fellows have any samples that this committee should examine? 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir, because they are perishable. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford. 

UNIT COST 


Mr. Forp. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. In checking 
your unit cost set forth on page 1015 of the justifications, I notice 
there is no variation in the figures from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal 
year 1957. It is my impression that the cost per man per day for 
subsistence in the Army has decreased during that 3-year period. 
or would not that be reflected in the unit cost? 

Colonel Dennis. This is the operational cost of production. It 
does not include the ingredients. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 
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BAKERIES IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AND OVERSEAS 


Mr. Miuter. Do the tables that have been submitted for the record 
give a breakdown as to the number of bakeries in the continental 
United States and overseas? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. That appears on page 1016 of the jus- 
tification. 

Mr. Mixtzier. And that will be in the record, will it, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. ‘That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 1137.) 

Colonel Dennis. In the continental United States the number of 
bread bakeries has decreased from 25 in fiscal year 1956 to 21 in 
fiscal year 1957; and 1 additional pastry kitchen will be operated in 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Miuuer. What is it overseas? 

Colonel Dennis. There is no change overseas. That appears in the 
line below the continental United States. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the next project? 


LAUNDRY AND DRyY-CLEANING SERVICES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3933 Laundry and dry cleaning services: 
Aovual fiscal your 1056... 2 so eee ccc dunccunrc.. 98,940, 741 
Esti-rate fiscal year 1956_.__...-_-_-- seal __ 7, 802, 000 
Estimate fiscal year 1957. ............-.-.- aa 7, 694, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide for the laundering and dry cleaning of Governrent owned prop- 
erty under the control of the Depart:rent of the Army. Laundering and dry 
cleaning of property for individuals and other Government agencies is performed 
on @ reimbursable basis. 

Work is accomplished by comercial contract where facilities are available at 
reasonable cost. Where commercial facilities are not available, work is accom- 
plished in Department of the Army operated facilities. 


EXPLANATION 


A. Increases in workload for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 over fiscal year 1955 
as reflected on page 1018, line 1, are attributed in its entirety to increase in work 
perfor:red on a reimbursable basis for enlisted personnel as a result of the newly 
authorized payroll deduction system. Since fiscal year 1952, all work perforred 
for enlisted personnel has been on a cash-in-advance basis, which drastically 
curtailed this patronage. Previous experience data on a payroll deduction sys- 
tem indicates that projected increase is attainable. 

B. Decrease in workload for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 as reflected 
on page 1018, line 2, is the result of services being performed by Army plants in 
France that were previously perfor-red under contract. 

C. The number of fixed laundries and dry-cleaning plants operated by the 
Department of the Army are as follows: 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 | 1957 

Laundries: 

Continental United States___- 7 : 39 39 39 

Overseas._. ‘ ies ean dl hack cna 7 56 | 50 43 
Dry cleaning plants: 

Continental United States ‘ : , ‘ 13 | 13 | 13 

Overseas... es , 44 43 36 


Total. cnbebudes i at aE a 152 145 | 131 
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Colonel Dennis. On page 1017 of the justifications is subproject 
3933, “Laundry and dry cleaning services.’’ This provides for the 
laundering and dry cleaning of Government-owned property under 
the control of the Department of the Army. Laundering and dry 
cleaning of property for individuals, their personally owned property, 
and for other Government agencies is performed on a reimbursable 
basis. 

The work is accomplished by commercial contract where facilities 
are available at reasonable cost. Where commercial facilities are not 
available, the work is accomplished in Department of the Army 
operated facilities. 

The workload data and cost factors which justify the amount of 
$7,694,000 appear on page 1018 

On page 1019 appears an explanation of the number of facilities to 
be operated in the continental United States and in overseas areas 
both laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 

Mr. Ritey. You have only 39 laundries left in the continental 
United States? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. Is there a review being made to see whether some of 
those can be eliminated? 

Colonel Dennis. Constantly. 

Mr. Ritey. That is a continuing review? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I notice both laundries and dry-cleaning plants over- 
eas have been cut considerably. Is there any particular reason for 
that? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir; largely in Japan. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I am also in favor of laundries. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 


Crvin1AN Mess PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
Project 3936 Civilian mess personnel: 


Actual, fiscal year 1955________- : .....-- $3, 480, 144 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_____- pict cccke See, oe 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957._...................... 7, Gl, OO 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide funds for employment of indigenous civilians in oversea messes 
in order to release military personnel for other duties. The fiscal year 1957 
estimate also includes, for the first tire, funds for the employment of civilian 
mess attendants (KP’s) at Army schools in continental United States. This 
action will eliminate the existing requirement of utilizing enlisted students in the 
performance of kitchen police duties, thereby enabling them to pursue their 
studies without interruption, with a resulting improved academic status upon 
completion of their training courses. 


«as at ct eee tk ME 
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Workload and cost factors 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fisca) year 
Item 1955 1056 1957 
Number of messes utilizing civilian personnel_._..........__-- 1, 366 809 1, 398 
PER OF UR BI gs cei eniciencch wnwneen a 204, 239, 700 64, 058.823 | 354,993. 500 
Unit cost per meal served...................---- Rc tea eal $0. 017 $0. 017 $0. 02 


EXPLANATION 

(a) Decrease in number of meals served and messes utilizing mess attendants 
during fiscal year 1956 is due to the fact that available funds for this purpose 
were insufficient to meet requirements of oversea commands. 

(b) Increase in the number of meals served in fiscal year 1957 reflects budgeting 
of funds to meet full requirements for oversea commands plus those applicable 
to CONUS schools. 

(c) Increase in unit cost of meals for fiscal year 1957 is due to civilian personnel 
requirements for CONUS school messes at a higher average salary than that 
prevailing in Oversea messes. 

Colonel Dennis. The next project, which appears on page 1020, is 
project 3936, —— mess personnel,’ under which $7,001,000 
is requested in fiscal year 1957. 

This is a considerable increase over the $1,089,000 for fiscal year 
1956. Earlier the chairman asked for certain information on this. 

In the continental United States we will use 357 mess attendants 
in specialized schools to relieve students in those schools from kitchen 
police duty so that they may profit better from their school training. 
This is at a cost of $751,000. 

Overseas we will use from direct pay, that is, 01 personnel, 1,867 
at a cost of $555,000. 

And we will use contractual employees, that is, 07 personnel, in 
the number of 6,451 at a cost of $5,695,000, totaling the $7,001,000. 

Mr. Mituer. That will permit the release of military pe ‘rsonnel 
who formerly have been doing this oe for military services? 

Colonel Dennis. That is correct, 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any aasiig to show the number of military 
pe oe you retain in this operation? 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Riuey. I wonder if you could insert in the record the number 
of military personnel being used in this operation, if any. 

General O’Netui. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixumr. | think the difficulty is that every company mess has 
a detail that is largely discretionary with the company commander and 
the mess sergeant, so that you would not really have a firm figure. 

General O’Nettu. It will be a duty roster business. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you know you are accomplishing worthwhile 
results by increasing your civilian mess attendants approximately 
$6 million worth? 

Colonel Dennis. The basic policy is contained in Army Regulations 
210-10 and these figures are based on the implementation of that 
regulation as applied by overseas commanders. So we take these 
figures as being their implementation of what was necessary to free 
men from these duties. 
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Mr. Rivey. I want to know how many military people you have 
released as a result of this. I want to know if we are proceeding on a 
sound economical basis or not. How many military people did you 
displace and send back into regular military duties? 

General O’Netuu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dennis. It is on the ratio of 1 mess attendant per 50 
students, which presumes it relieves on a 1-to-1 basis, 357 students in 
CONUS from K. P. duty. 

General O’NeriLu. The actual ratio is 1 per 50 but in the case of 
military personnel the K. P. duty is rotated. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuier. From my experience this is a much better way to do 
it because otherwise you mess up your training program and there is 
always a man or two missing something and it messes up clothes and 
disorganizes the whole program. This is certainly the more efficient 
way to do it, there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixey. If you could give us a statement showing how many 
military people were released. 

General O’NeEILu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Of course the advantages that Congressman Miller has 
pointed out also enter into the picture, but I think we have to look at 
this objectively as to whether we are getting dollars and cents results 
for the money we are spending. 

General O’Neiuu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


FREEING OF MILITARY TO OTHER DUTIES 


Enlisted courses in Army schools are intensive in nature, designed to develop 
the soldier into a highly skilled specialist. Requiring students to perform K. P. 
duties has an adverse effect on the accomplishment of this objective. Valuable 
hours of instruction are lost. Classes missed cannot be made up. Interest in 
the course is disrupted and the desire for proficiency is retarded. 

Personnel requirements for civilian mess attendants at military schools within 
the United States are based upon existing military K. P. requirements on a ratio 
of lfor 1. K. P. duty for the soldier covers approximately 14 hours a day. It is 
expected that permanent civilian employees will accomplish this work within 
the normal work day for productivity increases commensurate with increased job 
knowledge acquired through continuous assignment. 

Language barriers and lower efficiency of labor in the Far East has made the 
ratio of civilian mess attendants to soldiers 1% to 1. Elsewhere the ratio is 1 to 1. 

In summation, it is estimated that 7,515 military man-years will be released 
for other duties. 


Mr. Muiuzer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rinry. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioon. Of course, this is a new contract system for supplying 
K. P. help, and while the information you may supply for Mr. Riley 
as to how you have relieved from other duties, uniformed personnel 
may be enlightening as to this very interesting system, under no 
circumstances, I think you know, will we abolish the traditional 
volunteer system in the Army of K. P. duty. I mean the method in 
which men can be prevailed upon to volunteer for, I do not know what 
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you call it now, if it is not K. P. duty, at least what vou have today 
is the same thing. 

I do not know how you will ever figure that out, but if you are trying 
to suggest to this committee that this new contract system is an 
abolition of the ancient and honorable K. P. service in the Army, let 
me disabuse you. Do not try. 

You will tell me, of course, we have instructed the area commanders, 
and so forth, and so forth, that only volunteers are accepted for this 
kind of extracurricular activity. 

I want you to know that we know that you are using the word 
“volunteers” advisedly because there is an awful lot of K. P. going 
on at half past 11 this morning in the United States Army. 

Colonel Dennis. In the continental United States, we do not pro- 
vide for civilian mess attendants, except at the specialized schools. 

Mr. Fuioop. I know that; I am not talking about that. I was here 
when you gave birth to this baby. I know all about that, but we have 
been around, if you know what I mean. 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not say that there is anything wrong with it, but 
so everybody knows exactly what is going on. 

All right. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply, with the data that the chairman has 
asked for, the average cost per man for this indigenous group that will 
perform these services? 

Colonel Dennis. Per employee or per United States soldier? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we ought to have how much you esti- 
mate you will pay these people who are replacing military personnel. 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir, we will make that extension. 

Mr. Forp. You probably should include the cost per man for the 
substitution within the continental limits of the United States too. 
It would be quite a bit higher I should think. 

Mr. OrnvorrFFr. The average cost in continental United States? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF CIVILIAN MEss PERSONNEL 


Average salary to be paid to civilian mess personnel 


i Fiscal year 
Area Number — 1957 re- 
—* quirement 
CONUS...-.- ee ie s 357 $2, 104 $751, 000 
Europe... Af 5 hua : 4, 838 940 4, 547, 000 
Far East__. 3, 480 489 1, 703, 000 
Total requirement- --- —_ : ‘ 7, 001, 000 


Mr. Forp. The thing that I would question about this is, will these 
students really be at the schools, or will this substitution result in 
more free time rather than more study time? 

What assurance does the committee have that that will be the case? 

Colonel Dennis. Their curriculum is very carefully planned and 
when they are on duty and doing K. P. work, thev are not in attendance 
at the class that is scheduled for that particular time. 
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Mr. Forp. Except I am sure that some of this K. P. duty was per- 
formed by military personnel at times other than when school was in 
session. 

Colonel Dennis. Yes; I am sure that some of it was performed over 
the weekends. 

Mr. Forp. In that kind of a situation there would be no freeing of 
these students from duties related to the school. 

Colonel Dennis. I will have a special statement prepared on that, 
sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FrEE TIME TO STUDENTS 


Approximately 95,000 students are scheduled to be enrolled in Army specialist 
courses during fiscal year 1957. On the normal K. P. requirement of 1 to 50, 
this would require 475 man-years for K. P. duty to handle this enrollment. The 
fiscal year 1957 budget request for 357 man-years is insufficient to provide K. P. 
relief during weekends and holiday periods. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would assume, following up what Mr. Ford has 
commented on, that, in theory, it ought to be possible perhaps to 
shorten the courses by a day or two and to give the same amount of 
overall training or, possibly, get in a little more and better training 
during the same period because you would have your student body 
available at all times. 

General O’Neriuu. I believe the latter would be the case, Mr. 
Miller, because the curriculum is carefully set, and you would only 
lose one or two men out of each class, so it would not have an effect 
on the overall curriculum, but it would assure fuller attendance at the 
classes. 

Mr. Mixtuer. And a better Army in the end? 

General O’Netuu. Yes, sir. When you pay a man’s expenses to 
attend a specialized school, you get more out of him in having him 
attend school rather than being on K. P. duty, as they are very highly 
concentrated courses in these specialized schools. 

Mr. Mixturr. Theoretically, you ought to have the military per- 
sonnel do the K. P. work on weekends because, normally, they would 
not be doing their studies or attending classes at that time. I can 
understand why you do not want to do that but in theory that would 
be most economical and utilitarian way to do the job. 

That is all. 


Mr. Ritey. Pass on to the next item, Colonel. 


OPERATION OF MEAtT-cUTTING PLANTS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3937 Operation of meat-cutting plants: 
"= ee ere ee $780, 000 
PEAKS, TIE SUNN ENO. croc ewceme 780, 000 
matinee; Goenl year 1067 2.05. ec oe de 1, 178, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide for the operation of central meat-cutting and fat-rendering plants 
which provide an essential service for the economical processing and distribution 
of meats, fish, and poultry into ready-for-cooking form under sanitary and re- 
frigerated conditions. 
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Workload data and cost factors 


| Man-years Labor costs 
l Wiens a | Num- font ao ie cote a 
activity {Fiscal} Base | “per” | Ui | oer | rota 
em : units ! ; Mili- | Civil- | Mili- | Civil- | “™ 
| | tary | ian tary ! ian! | 
Meat-cutting | 1955 | Pounds’ (2) (2) 290 226 '| 906 | 706 | 74 1, 686 
plants. 
| 1956 |_._.do 74, 092 0. 023 290 226 906 706 74 1, 686 
| 1957 |...do--...| 79,384 . 023 | 193 322 647 1, 080 9s 1, 825 
Less: Estimated | 1955 we ; : 906 
military labor | | | 
costs. 
1956 |. _- é 906 
1957 | = 4 bad 4 647 
Budget estimate...) 1955 780 
1956 | ‘ 780 
1957 J = ‘ -------|-- | 1,178 


1 In thousands. 
2 Not available. 
3 Includes ‘‘ Meats processed”’ and ‘Rendered fat.’’ 


EXPLANATION 


A. The increase in civilian personnel and personal service obligations for fiscal 
year 1957 as reflected on page No. 1022, is due to replacement of military per- 
sonnel by civilians and the opening of two new plants. 

B. The slight increase in other costs is due to the equipment required for the 
opening of two additional facilities in fiscal year 1957. 

C. Comparison of the number of facilities in operation for the 3 fiscal years 
are as follows: 


Authorized for CONUS only: 


Fiseal year 1955 Bice anes drg a ees . 29 
Fiseal year 1956 ‘ ore esas scie Rausenialanie’ pai T atone ‘ 29 
Fiscal year 1957__. is ts agit Tha ee ibe Sabla ol 


Colonel Dennis. On page 1022 appears the justification for project 
3937, “Operation of meat cutting” and “Fat rendering plants.” 

Under this project, the estimate for 1957 is $1,178,000 as against 
$780,000 requested last year. 

This will provide for the operation of central meat-cutting and 
fat-rendering plants which provide an essential service for the eco- 
nomical processing and distribution of meats, fish, and poultry into 
the ready-for-cooking form under sanitary and refrigerated conditions. 

On page 1023 appears the workload and the cost factors involved 
in determining the amount needed, and at the bottom of that same 
page appears information on the number to be operated which includes 
an increase of two from last year, located at Camp Hanford and Fort 
Lewis, Wash. 

Mr. Ritey. Are both of them in Washington? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir; both of them are in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Ritny. Yes. 

Colonel Dennis. The increase is due to the opening of two new 
plants, plus the replacing of military personnel by civilians during 
the fiscal year to the extent of 96 more civilian employees than were 
in them before, as we release military personnel. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. You had 29 in 1956, and you will have 31 plants in 
1957? 
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Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. All of these are in continental United States? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir, all of them. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think the Government saves money by having 
its own meat-cutting and fat-rendering establishments? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any figures to show what your cost 
would be otherwise? 

Colonel Dennis. I do not have any specific figures to offer at this 
time as to the specific savings as a result of processing meats in a 
ready-for-cooking form and from the utilization of the fat, which is 
one of the primary reasons for maintaining them. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. I would like, if possible, to get the average cost for, 
say, your beef, and I think you ought to have credit for the fat that 
you render, compared to what you would have to pay in the market. 

Now, that is what the average civilian is interested in; what does 
it cost the Army for its meat. Would it be possible to give us a 
statement on that and to give us an idea of what the average cost of 
the meat that you serve is? 

Colonel Dennis. I believe we can provide information on that, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. It would be most interesting if you could. 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


COMPARATIVE Costs ON MENU Megat ITEMS 


A cost survey was made at Fort Lee, Va., for the meat requirement as prescribed 
by the master menu for the month of September 1955. These costs were based 
on 114,799 pounds of processed ready-to-cook meat items, which required 142,500 
pounds of bulk (carcass, etc.) meat to be purchased and processed. Comparative 
costs are as follows: 


Cost of processing in meat-cutting plant: 


Pracuremeny @oelHe Mens) 2. Sols lb. cet iano $50, 629. 96 
SPIONT TP OOENENE CREB soa ee oie a Es ae ee og baht oud 4, 132. 50 
NI oo te a a a 1, 200. 00 

wotlk... Ti atavee Kae RE Eee 55, 962. 46 
Less 5,475 pounds of rendered fat, at 15 cents per pound 


ahd ales 821. 25 


Net cost of menu items processed at Fort Lee, Va. (Number 
of men messing approximately 5,000) ___....-..----------- 55, 141. 21 
Retail cost of ready-to-cook menu items: Cost based on vendors’ 
a 2a ann eich gn ei selina aN sess tits evan 64, 918. 79 


It is expected that comparison between processing cost of menu meat items 
and retail costs at other Army meat-cutting plants would result in a similar ratio. 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford. 


NEW PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification, to be specific, for the opening 
of these two new plants? Is not this a reversal of the trend we have 
had in every other category, like bakeries, laundries, and so forth? 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir; in this case, it is justified on the basis of 
the economy of the operation, the better utilization of food and the 
volume of troops at these two places has become large enough that 
it pays to operate such a plant. 
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Mr. Forp. Why has that developed or why do you anticipate that 
it will develop in the fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel Dennis. It is based on the studies made and the requests 
for such service. 

Mr. Forp. That is a conclusion. You have not given me any 
justific vation for it. 

Colonel Dennis. At Camp Hanford, we have had many units 
move into that camp. I can detail them for you. They are mostly 
antiaircraft outfits, so that the volume of demand there has built up. 

Mr. Forp. How did they handle it at Camp Hanford previously? 

Colonel Dennis. It was done, as it is done where the volume is 
small, in the kitchen. The meat and the stocks of food are issued in 
bulk from the commissary and then this preparing of the serving por- 
tions takes place from a bulk product, poultry and meat. 

General O’Neruu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record a rather comprehensive 
justification of these two new plants that are contemplated for the 
fiscal year 1957? 

Colonel Dennis. All right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have it in the record. 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION For EsTaBLISHMENT OF MeEat-Curttina Piants at Forr Lewis 
AND Camp HANFORD 


Immediately after World War II a committee of outstanding food consultants 
were appointed by the Department of the Army to objectively appraise the 
Army’s feeding program and to make recommendations which would improve the 
soldier’s food at a minimum cost to the Government. The Hennessey committee 
recommended that when troop strength supported by an installation exceeds 
2,500, a central meat-cutting plant is justified and economical. It is emphasized 
that the establishment of these facilities represents the centralization of an 
activity normally performed in the individual mess. 

Experience in operating such facilities in recent years has esta>lished the 
validity of this reeommendation. Some of the advantazes which result from the 
centralization of the meat-cutting activities are as follows: 

(a) Saves on manpower throuzh labor-sa\ ing equipment and specialization 
of labor. 

(b) Permits the hiring of civilians, thus freeing military for other duties. 

(c) Rendering of fat provides approximately 75 percent of installation’s 
fat requirements. 

(d) Insures uniformity of portions and equitable distribution of the different 
cuts and a hizher percentaze of the more desirale cuts. 

The troop strength at Fort Lewis, for some time, has warranted the esta‘lish- 
ment of a meat-cutting plant. However, due to hizher priority of other activities, 
facilities could not be provided prior to fiscal year 1457. ‘Lhe projected troop 
strength for Fort Lewis during fiscal year 195/ is 2J,068. The projected strength 
for Camp Hanford and the activities it supports for fiscal year 1957 is 4,607. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask one further question. Is any of 
this work done for the purpose of other than uniformed pe ‘sonnel? 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is not justified on the basis of 
providing properly handled meat for commissaries 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir. The meat cutting for retail sales takes 
place in the sales commissary itself. This is only for the supply of 
the messes. 

Mr. Forp. Of the uniformed personnel? 
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Colonel Dennis. Well, the mess is run for uniformed personnel. 

Mr. Forp. This is not justified on the basis of providing service 
for uniformed personnel and their dependents? 

Colonel Dennis. No, sir; not their dependents; for the uniformed 
personnel and such nonuniformed personnel as may be authorized to 
eat in the mess. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Down through the years, no matter where I am, I react unfavorably 
to this very inapt phrase ‘‘mess.”” What is the genesis of that one? 
What ancient redleg ever thought that one up? 

Colonel Dennis. I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Officers’ mess and enlisted men’s mess. This high- 
quality beef, carefully cut, is in the mess. Now, while a great deal of 
the Army operation frequently is a mess, it would occur to me that the 
least likely place to talk about as a mess would be that area which is 
identified with the consumption or preparation of food. 

In the New Look which we are giving at the Department of Defense, 
you would imagine one of the first things to be considered would be 
nomenclature of this sort, since we are redesignating all kinds of 
equipment and labeling different sorts of quartermaster produce. Did 
it not occur to somebody, unless it would destroy morale, to say that 
by direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or probably it would be the 
civilian Secretary, that as of the 1st of May 1956 we abolish the term 
““mess’’? 

He probably could not anyhow, could he? 

Mr. Miter. I think my colleague will have to take it up with the 
British Admiralty. 

Mr. FLoop. You are speaking of ‘‘grub,”’ not “‘mess’’? 

Mr. Miter. I think it came to us from that source. 

Mr. Fioop. Keeping in mind my heritage, could you think of a 
better reason for changing it? 

Mr. Riney. Are there any further questions, Mr. Miller? 


? 


ECONOMY OF PLANTS 


Mr. Miuuer. As I understand these meat-processing installations 
that you speak of, they are maintained by the Army in areas where 
there is sufficient troop strength to make it more economical to have 
it done in one spot, and then turn it over to the various unit messes 
in cut form? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Miuxier. Rather than having it broken down where that work 
is done by the individual messes, which you have to do where the troop 
strengths are not high enough to justify having a special installation 
to do that? 

Colonel Dennis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And the test, then, depends on each locality, as to 
whether or not it is economical to have a central place to do this for 
all of the unit messes, or deliver the meat to the messes and have them 
process it with the necessary kitchen details, that that requires? 

Colonel Dennis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is all. 
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Mr. Ritey. There is a considerable saving, too, is there not, Colonel, 
where you are able to have these meat-cutting and fat-rendering 
installations? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes; in the utilization of the fat. I will try to 
get those figures for you, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ruiney. | say there is considerable savings over the system of 
allotment to the individual messes? 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Does that complete your statement? 

Colonel Dennis. Y es, sir; that completes the projects. 

Mr. Riuey. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Dennis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men of the committee. 

Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you present the next group? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, before we go into project 3940, 
and General O’Neill presents his witnesses, I have a brief statement 
that I would like to make about our modernization program. 


BARRACKS MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


One matter that I would like to mention at this time for the com- 
mittee’s consideration is our barracks modernization program which, 
as you will recall, provides for modernizing existing buildings, such 
as lining the interiors, installation of improved heating and lighting 
systems and additional latrine facilities. 

We spent about $25 million for this purpose in fiscal year 1955. We 
have been unable to accomplish any in 1956. 

The Secretary of the Army has expressed a strong desire to continue 
this program during the fiscal year 1957, inasmuch as for a considerable 
number of years the magnitude of military construction, Army, funds 
normally available, while permitting progress, will fall far short in the 
provision of permanent type barracks required to house not only the 
active Army enlisted personnel but the 6 months trainees while being 
trained. 

During the review of the fiscal year 1957 Army budget, both the 
De ‘partment of Defense and the Rei of the Budget authorized 
$25 million for barracks modernization within the overall allowances 
for the M. and O. appropriation, provided it would not seriously 
affect the accomplishment of other programs. However, this specific 
modernization program is not set forth in the justifications. 

Unless there is specific objection by the committee, the Army 
would like to finance such a program to ‘the extent possible by the use 
of any economies that might be effected in other programs. 

Inasmuch as at the present time no funds are foreseeable for this 
purpose in the M. and O. appropriations, it is unlikely that much of 
the barracks modernization program can be accomplished during the 
fiscal year 1957. 

| bring that up at this time in view of the fact that there was con- 
siderable discussion about it last year and we have our expert wit- 
nesses present at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. There is nothing being asked specifically for this? 

aoneral annie No, sir. 
73 
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Mr. Ritry. But you are supposed to try to effect economies that 
would generate this much money to be used for this purpose. How- 
ever, the experience this year has been that you could not even gene- 
rate enough to take care of your deferred activities? 

General Lawton. Up to the present time, we have not been able 
to, and I foresee at this time no opportunity for obtaining any money 
for this particular purpose in 1957. 

However, conditions do change. ‘This particular year they changed 
for the worse, but it is possible that other changes might take place 
in 1957 that might permit the money to be available for this purpose. 

I just want to present the wishes of the Secretary of the Army in 
this matter to the committee at this time. Additional funds for the 
purpose are not being requested. 

Mr. Ritey. All right. 

General Lawton. I might add at this time in connection with our 
discussion vesterday which I do not think was brought out in yester- 
day’s discussion, that at the present time there has been about 
$3,300,000 obligated in the field of this $20 million deferred activity, 
and the operating agencies are funding programs at the present time 
which show $9 million in this particular area. 

At the time we funded the field agencies in the M. and O. area on 
September 23, 1955, we earmarked $20 million for deferred mainte- 
nance and told them that money was to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Ritey. $3 million has been used? 

General L AWTON. About $3.3 million. 

Mr. Ritey. $3.3 million? 

General LAWTON. Yes; with another total of about $6 million pres- 
ently earmarked in the field for that particular purpose. But on the 
1ith of January when we went out with our third quarter money, we 
removed, at the Department of the Army level, this limitation on the 
field that they could only use the money for that purpose, as everybody 
was so short in their actual day-to-day operations in the procurement of 
supplies, living from day to day, that we did not want to tie their 
hands at that time. With this restriction it could have prevented 
them from living from day to day. 

With the additional money which I mentioned yesterday which we 
are about to receive on reapportionment from the Bureau of the 
Budget—the actual official papers have not yet been received—we will 
review the situation again to see if we cannot possibly reestablish the 
deferred maintenance project. 

As I stated to the committee yesterday, we are very desirous of 
carrying out this directive from the Congress. We feel that we must 
do it if we are financially capable of doing it. 

We are also very desirous of doing it from a strictly economical 
viewpoint. 

TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. You know that there has been developing here in this 
committee, and in the full Defense Subcommittee, considerable ten- 
sion in the last couple of years about this transfer of funds from here 
to there, by the Department of Defense and/or the various com- 
ponents of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

That has become a sore problem with the committee. 

By what right do you transfer dollars from this purpose and project 
to that purpose and project? 
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Well, you explain, that within a certain area you can do only 
that, and the minute you get out of that area, you do not presume 
or intend to do it. 

Here is a directive, dealing with $20 million that is in a peculiar, 
special, and particular area ‘and under no circumstances could you 
portray any phase of your operations to come under that. There 
is no way to get under that, yet that money, which we told you to 
use only for that purpose, without consulting the Defense C ommittee, 
or without consulting anybody, in your best judgment, however, and 
for reasons that are “replete with merit, obviously, you nevertheless 
have utilized that not only for another purpose, but for many other 
purposes within your general budget. 

General LAWTON. Well, Mr. Flood, as far as using this money in 
other programs is concerned, we have not done so. We have funded 
in this program the amount of money given to us by the Congress. 
We have had, however, additional costs ‘within the program and have 
needed to use available funds up to now in order to operate from day 
to day. 

As I believe I mentioned yesterday, when we have to decide between 
deferred maintenance and matters having to do with day-to-day 
maintenance, it might not be possible to pick up your deferred main- 
tenance in some areas because of the amount of day-to-day mainte- 
nance that must be met. 

General Tully and General Barney will show in their presentations 
that we are falling behind in normal maintenance. 

It is not a question of not wanting to do as directed, but a question 
of what we are able to do. 

Mr. Fioop. It resolves itself into the well-known situation where 
an executive branch of the Government, for reasons best known to 
itself, with great reluctance feels that it is forced to disagree with an 
act of Congress, and does so. 

General Lawton. I would like, if I may, to differ with you on the 
word “disagree” because there is no disagreement whatsoever. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no disagreement in theory. It is only in the 
execution of the directive. ‘The results are at diametrical opposites. 

General Lawton. It is a question of the availability of the means 
to carry out the job. 

Mr. Fioop. In your opinion, and you think you know best, that 
is : 

yeneral Lawron. It is a question of the amount of money available 
es where you use it—whether you need to use it from day to day to 
operate at the minimum rate, which we feel we have to do. We feel 
that in many areas we have been living below the minimum. I feel 
that inspections in the field will disclose that our maintenance is not 
up to the standard that I am sure we all want. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. In that connection, let me read this to you. This is 
from the W or Post, Saturday, March 3, 1956. The date line 
rt 
is Tokyo, March 2. It is a United Press story: 
United States troops in Japan, Okinawa, and Korea were ordered today to 


conserve supplies and equipment because new military budget restrictions in 
Washington have cut facilities below “‘minimum requirements.” 
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The order was issued by Gen. I. D. White, commander of United States Army 
Forces, Far East. 

‘‘Funds, personnel, and supply credits available to this command have been 
seriously curtailed and are substantially short of minimum requirements,”’ the 
general said. 

He told his commanders that “frugality will not suffice but must be supple- 
mented by curtailment.”’ 


I will insert this so we have the whole story. 
It goes on: 


General White ordered that “at least 25 percent’”’ of Army vehicles in combat 
units be withdrawn from operation and directed that ‘‘desirable but unnecessary 
construction projects’’ be suspended. 

A Navy officer was the first to sound the warning concerning recent budget cuts. 

Rear Adm. Irving T. Duke, commander of naval forces in the Iwo Jima war 
games last month, said at that time that there was “just not enough’? money 
to go around. 

‘“‘Many of our amphibious ships are threatened with obsolescence.” he said, 
“but they have to stay in operation because training is vitally necessary and 
because we have no new ships to replace them.” 


(The article above referred to is as follows:) 
TIGHTEN Betts, Troops Toutp IN Far East 


Toxyo, March 2 (UP).—United States troops in Japan, Okinawa, and Kore: 
were ordered today to conserve supplies and equipment because new military 
budget restrictions in Washington have cut facilities below ‘“‘minimum require- 
ments.”’ 

The order was issued by Gen. I. D. White, commander of United States Army 
Forces Far East. 

‘‘Funds, personnel, and supply credits available to this command have been 
seriously curtailed and are substantially short of minimum requirements,” the 
general said. 

He told his commanders that “frugality will not suffice but must be supple- 
mented by curtailment.”’ 

His warning was published prominently in the United States military news- 
paper, Pacific Stars and Stripes. 

General White ordered that ‘‘at least 25 percent’’ of Army vehicles in combat 
units be withdrawn from operation, and directed that ‘“‘desirable but unnecessary 
construction projects’ be suspended. 

A Navy officer was the first to sound the warning concerning recent budget cuts. 

Rear Adm. Irving T. Duke, commander of naval forces in the Iwo Jima war 
games last month, said at that time that there was ‘“‘just not enough’? money to 
go around. 

‘‘Many of our amphibious ships are threatened with obsolescence,”’ he said, 
“but they have to stay in operation because training is vitally necessary and 
because we have no new ships to replace them.” 

Mr. FLoop. Now, these are the commanding officers of the Arny 
and the Navy at the front. 3 

Now, if we are in that bad shape, and I am sure these men khow 
better than do I, and that is very bad shape, and Iwo Jima, Korea, 
and the Far East are on the line, and if in addition to that, you cannot 
meet the directive of this Congress to use this $20 million for a certain 
specific purpose that this committee thought would save the tax- 
payers money, if they are as desirable as you agree all of those things 
are, plus these warnings from the commanders on the line, then do 
you not think we better reexamine this budget? We are in trouble. 
This budget will not do; will it? 

General Lawton. We have a tight overall budget, as we remarked 
last year in the presentation of the budget. 

With reference to this article, of course, I know nothing about the 
Navy’s side of it, but, as a matter of fact, the directive put out by 
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General White is a very excellent directive to promote economy, 
which I am sure we all want; but very little of this article here is quoted 
from General White’s directive. It is a newspaper article which was 
written from a Stars and Stripes article which came out about a 
month after General White sent out his directive. 

As far as where he talks about laying up 25 percent of the vehicles, 
the vehicles that General White has in the Far East Command are 
for the purpose of supporting his command in the event that hostilities 
break out in Korea. As a matter of fact, in Korea, a good many of 
the vehicles have been put under an administrative deadline for some 
time because you must preserve your vehicles in peacetime so that if 
hostilities do break out, you have your reserves of vehicles available 
for wartime use, and in good condition. 

This directive which he put out at this particular time, moreover, 
only went to the commanders in Japan and Okinawa and it was not 
directed at Korea. 

Sometimes you get in newspaper articles only a part of the story, 
as in that partic ular release which is headlined and ex: iggerated as 
is sometimes the case. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, then, part of it has merit. Then insofar as that 
part is concerned, where are we? 

General Lawron. His directive was an excellent directive to pro- 
mote economy. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not interested in General White’s exercise in 
semantics. I am not exercised about what is set forth in his statement. 

You alarm me. When this committee last year gave this directive 
with reference to the $20 million I remember that it was Mr. Ford or 
Mr. Sikes who were exercised about the thing, and they knew what 
they were talking about, and now you tell us that de ‘spite the justifica- 
tion for the budget , and despite the fact that we were assured that 
directive predic ated on that justification, and we are presumed to 
know what we are doing based on the facts, and the facts we get from 
you as you present them—now, if those are the facts, this is not only 
a tight budget, but it is inadequate, at least by about $20 million. 

General Lawton. The only real answer that I can give to that, Mr. 
Flood, is that we still have the last quarter of the year ahead of us, 
during which period we normally do most of our repairs, re -habilita- 
tion, and deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Fioop. I will bet you will not do more than $10 million, so we 
are still short $10 million. Not only is it a tight budget but it is short 
$10 million. 

General Lawron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNBUDGETED REQUIREMENTS 


General Lawron. At the same time I would like to put in the 
record, if it has not been put in before, and I do not believe that it has, 
the amounts of money which, in general, we have been required to 
absorb, which are due to requirements which have arisen which were 
not in the budget as presented to the committee last year. They are 
matters which have developed upon the Army as requirements due to 
legislative action or to directives from other agencies outside of the 


Army that we have been required to accomplish without additional 
unds. 
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Mr. Fioop. Required by what authority? 

General Lawton. In some cases, by acts of Congress, such as the 
civilian pay raise and the fringe benefits. There was.also, for example, 
an additional requirement placed on us by the Department of Defense 
in the amount of $16 million for fuel-transportation costs in the Far 
East. 

Mr. Mituier. Of course, you had added labor costs in Europe 
imposed on you, too. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Of course, there are a number of things which add up to $200 
million. 

Mr. Rivey. I think it would be a good idea to put in the record the 
expenditures you have been required to make from one category to 
another category above the amounts which were justified last year. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Unbudgeted items for fiscal year 1956, Maintenance and operations, Army 


Millions 
Civilian pay raise, Public Law 94 : ; Pi ‘ -. $46 
Civilian fringe benefits including Public Laws 763 gone eerie 23. 5 
Increase in per diem rates, Public Laws 20 and 189_- i d 5 
Reserve Forces Act, Public Law 305 15 
Loss of DM support, May 5—June 30, 1956___- : peng ae Pte 
Support reserve fleet in Far East oa 2 
Commercial transportation airmail E cs on 8 
Cataloging and standardization speedup-- -- HJ. 1.4 
Transportation increases, Navy POL____ ~~ ene , yeaw ane 
MSTS and railroad rate port handling increases oh k a 27 
Service school TDY (joint travel regulations) - _. : ae 4 
International Geophysical Year <a 
Highpoint ; i 3. 5 
Equipment for atomic field Army divisions z 3 vse Ga 
Korean housing for enlisted 4 5 
Sagebrush - : bed : 15 
Wage board increases (sec. 202 (7) Classification Act 1949) - 
Wage increase, Germany ____-_- i f 1 
Public Law 388, payments in lieu of taxes 5 I 
Total e oe 2 apis ere 


Mr. Fioop. I would be glad to have that but, of course, the fact 
remains that that is not responsive to the problem. 

That is what the lawyers call a plea in justification of the offense 
before sentence. It is in justification of and defense of what you did, 
but under no circumstances, could it be construed as permissible. 
It is interesting, and I refer to the justification and the defense of 
the course of conduct of the Army which was contrary to a direction 
or an action of Congress. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I would like to 
ask General Lawton in regard to his request about using funds in the 
new bill for barracks rehabilitation. 

General Lawron. Modernization. 

Mr. Miuuier. For modernization. Would that require language in 
the bill? Are you requesting that there be language included in the 
bill or in the report of the committee to carry out that request, 
should it be approved by the committee? 

General Lawton. If the committee sees fit, I believe language 
within the report would be sufficient. 
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Mr. Miuuer. In the report? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It is probably just a forewarning to say that there may 
be some variations between what you forecast you will obligate and 
what you may obligate. 

General Lawton. This would only happen if we could generate 
some money for that purpose. 

We had this improvement program at Fort Dix last year and 
improved those barracks considerably. 

Our experts can go into the details of that when we come to the 
detailed discussion of rehabilitation and maintenance, but the Secre- 
tary of the Army feels that would be a very be neficial program, and 
we would like to be able to do it if funds could be found somewhere to 
do it. There are no funds specifically in the budget for that purpose. 

Mr. Forp. You feel if we accede to that request, it would be 
sufficient to just make a note of it in the committee report? 

General Lawton. I would say that it would. 

Mr. Rizey. I feel sure that it would. 

The committee will recess and come back at 1:10. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
STatTus OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Ritny. Who is your first witness? 

General O’Nemt. Brig. Gen. Keith R. Barney, Director of Installa- 
tions, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for L ogistics, on subproject 
3940. 

However, he is going to start out with a special subject, status of 
installations. 

Mr. Ritey. We are glad to have you here and we will be pleased to 
hear your discussion of the special project. 

General Barnny. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Department of the Army is glad to 
have this opportunity to present to you information with respect to 
activation and deactivation of installations. 

My remarks are directed principally at major training installations, 
but apply to others, such as depots, ports and hospitals. 

Two major factors enter into the decision to open or close an instal- 
lation: (1) Performance of mission; and (2) economy of operation. 
Through all this we must remember that an installation exists to serve 
the soldier and not the soldier to fill up the installation. 

The fewer installations we operate, the more economical, dollarwise, 
our operation. A large installation open may cost $5 million in instal- 
lations support costs annually and about one-tenth as much from 
$500,000 to $600,000 closed down. 

Yet at the same time, it is essential that the station be able to per- 
form its primary mission. For example, staging stations have large 
housing capac ities, but very limited training areas, and a station in 
the upper Mississippi Valley, no matter how many beds it has avail- 
able, could not be used as a staging area. 

The great advantage of having as few stations open as possible is 
dollar economy and the reduction of personnel overhead requirements. 

The greatest advantage of having stations open beyond those 
needed to provide housing capacity is flexibility and effectiveness in 
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training. An additional advantage is that an active station is also 
more readily available in the event of mobilization. 

It is important to remember that the present requirement for any 
station is based on the present existing Army (not on the long-range 
Army). 

In opening and closing stations, the Department of the Army 
reviews carefully the factors applying before acting. In opening, the 
governing factor is: Is there any existing active station with the capa- 
bility of performing this mission satisfactorily? In closing a station, 
the factors are more complicated, and amount to an analy sis of the 
dollar and personnel savings as opposed to the training implications. 

Turning now to specifics: With regard to the inactivation of instal- 
lations during 1956, we inactivated the St. Louis Medical Depot 
Activity and Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Ind. The inactivation of 
these depots completed the De partment of the Army’s 2-year program 
to consolidate Army supplies into fewer depots. That program is 
now finished. In January 1954, Army supplies were stored in 73 
depots and on January 1, 1956, we had 49 depots and 2 publication 
centers which were formerly classified as depots. This reduction 
released 20 million square feet of covered storage space and 29 million 
square feet of open storage space for other Army uses or for use by 
other Government agencies. 

On November 30, 1955, we inactivated the Theodore Army Ter- 
minal, Ala., an ammunition outloading terminal. The inactivation 
of this terminal was made possible by the initiation of operations at 
the new Sunny Point Army Terminal at Southport, N. C., on Novem- 
ber 1. The Theodore Army Terminal is being maintained in a standby 
status as part of the Army’s mobilization base. 

During the year we activated Fort Polk, La., because of an urgent 
requirement to conduct a large scale maneuver to test new techniques 
and doctrines developed by the Army in the light of nuclear ae. 
ments. Since we also have a continuing requirement for a large scale 
maneuver area to conduct future tests and training maneuvers, Fort 
Polk was designated a permanent installation. We obtained without 
rental cost maneuver rights to 6 million acres of land. Fort Polk 
was activated on November 1 and the maneuver, Operation Sage- 
brush, was held successfully in November and December. To date, 
we have secured 15 year maneuver rights on approximately 5% million 
acres and we are continuing negotiations to secure an additional 
1,200,000 acres which, when sec ured, will give the Army maneuver 
rights to 6,700,000 acres, representing the usable portion of a 7,150,000 
acre area. 

In addition to Fort Polk, the ee during the year announced 
plans to activate Fort Hancock, N. J., and South Park Military 
Reservation, Pa., ae July 1, 1956. 

Fort Hancock, N. J., although officially inactive, is being utilized 
as part of the antiaircraft defenses of the New York City metro- 
politan area. As an inactive installation the post does not have the 
personnel required to support effectively the AA defense mission. 
In order to provide the required support and release AA personnel 
from administrative and logistic duties, the Army will activate the 
installation on July 1. 

South Park Military Reservation, Pittsburgh, Pa., is presently a 
subactivity of the Pennsylvania Military District, and provides 
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logistic and administrative support to AA units engaged in the defense 
of Pittsburgh. A study of the operations at South Park has deter- 
mined that its designation as a subactivity has resulted in cumber- 
some and, in some instances, ineffective logistical support of AA 
defense requirements. The designation of this activity as a ‘full 
fledged installation will provide better logistical support to AA defense 
units in the Pittsburgh area. 

During the year we also completed a review of the Army’s hospital 
bed requirements with particular reference to Army-Navy hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark., and the Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, 
Mass. Both of these hospitals are being operated in accordance with 
the provisions of Public Law 157, 84th Congress, which requires their 
operation during fiscal year 1956. It has been determined thatthe 
Army has no requirement for either Murphy Army Hospital or Army- 
Navy hospital as medical facilities. The Departments of the Navy 
and Air Force, the Public Health Service, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and the General Services Administration have been advised of 
the availability of these hospitals but have to date indicated no re- 
quirement for the same. 

We do have a requirement for approximately half of the Murphy 
Army Hospital for use as the offices of the New England Division, 
Corps of Engineers. The New England Division currently occupies 
space at 857 Commonwealth Avenue in Boston, under a General 
Services Administration lease which expires on March 23, 1956. The 
owner of the property, Boston University, has notified the General 
Services Administration that the university requires the property for 
its own use and will not renew the lease. The Department of the Air 
Force has a temporary requirement for the remaining half of the in- 
stallation as office, classroom, and billeting space to support an elec- 
tronic training program. 

The proposed utilization will make full use of the facilities at 
Murphy Army Hospital and the Army is proceeding to implement the 
plan to inactivate the hospital as such, effective June 30, 1956. 

As pertains to Army-Navy hospital, the Army has determined that 
it has no requirement for this installation and as of now, plans to 
inactivate it, effective Se ptember 30, 1956. 

General Lawron. May I interject to say in view of our conversa- 
tions of the last couple of days on the subject of hospitals, this has 
not been changed since the conversations. It is put out bere now just 
to show the committee what the thinking of the Army is in this regard, 
so that if the committee has desires or directives the committee will 
be fully aware of what the Army is thinking. 

Mr. Rizey. All right. 

General Barney. The staff has been engaged in a review of long- 
range requirements for installations. The stationing of the major 
elements has been approved and has resulted in the designation of 
Camp Chaffee, Ark.; Camp Gordon, Ga.; Fort Jackson, S. C.:C amp 
Stewart, Ga.; and Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., as permanent installations 

Although not included in my statement, Mr. Chairman, the Army 
is today announcing the designation of certain stations in Hawaii 
as permanent. Those stations are: 

Helemano Military Reservation; Waianae Military Reservation; 
Waiawa radio transmitting station; Fort Shafter; Kapalama 
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Military Reservation; Aliamanu Military Reservation; Fort De- 
Russy; and the National Cemetery of the Pacific. 

Those are all on the island of Oahu. 

Mr. Rixey. Is Schofield Barracks permanent? 

General Barney. Yes. The others, for one reason or another, have 
never been declared permanent. You will recognize, Mr. Chairman, 
most of them are subinstallations. That concludes my prepared 
remarks. 

Mr. Riney. I want to thank you for your statement, and I want 
to thank you for being frank with the committee. We may not agree 
with you in all respects, but the committee does appreciate your 
bringing this full information to the committee for its consideration. 

We realize, of course, it is easier to operate a few bases more eco- 
nomically both from the standpoint of personnel and cost than 
many bases. But what is the thinking of the Army about concen- 
trating too many troops in one location in view of the present situation 
as to atomic weapons? 

General Barney. As a part of my answer, although not related 
precisely to atomic weapons, we have begun to feel that at certain 
installations we had too many troops. We have had people say there 
just is not any station big enough for two divisions. We now have a 
general policy, except in rather unusual circumstances, of not going 
over one division plus supporting troops at a station. 

With respect to dispersal against an atomic consideration may I go 
off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DESIGNATION OF PERMANENT STATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. You mentioned the fact that a board had been studying 
for some months the overall activities and needs of the Army and that 
they have come up with these five stations that you meationed as 
being permanent stations, along with the ones that you mentioned at 
Hawaii. 

General Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. Is it contemplated that there will be other permanent 
stations, or does that meet the requirements recommended at this 
time? 

General Barney. At least for the United States, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not anticipate any major permanent station additions. 

Mr. Ritry. The Board has completed its study and made its 
recommendations? 

General Barney. Yes; it was a staff action, not a special board. 
We have other areas where there will be some stations and we will 
undoubtedly come in with some relatively minor wants, but I do not 
anticipate any major ones. 


REDUCTION OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Rirey. You have reduced your depots? 

General Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. You think that this tends to make a more efficient 
operation than the one you had before? 

General Barney. I am so advised, sir. I am the installations man 
and am not in the operation of the depots. I am not fully conversant 
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with it, but I am informed that it makes for more efficient operation. 
Even if the operation is just as good, the fact that we have that many 
less to operate and have released that much real estate helps us. 

Mr. Rivey. I think another factor enters into this—you are able 
to get your goods in less waiting time than you used to in most in- 
stances, so you do not have to carry quite as much stock as you did 
in some categories? 

General O’Neriu. Added to that is the fact that so much of our 
stuff now is not going into the depots; it is being shipped direct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is an interesting bit of information—direct to the 
local installations? 

General O’Netuu. Yes, direct to the consumers. 


THEODORE ARMY TERMINAL, ALABAMA 


Mr. Rinny. The Theodore Army Terminal, Alabama, is on the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

General BarNrey. The Mobile Bay area. 

Mr. Ritey. Down on the gulf. That was not considered as good 
from the standpoint of efficiency as the one that you recently opened 
below Wilmington, N. C. 

General Barney. Efficiency entered into it and another factor was 
safety. 

Mr. Ritey. Too close to a built-up area? 

General BARNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. You also have one that is partially constructed down 
in Georgia somewhere. 

General BARNEY. Kings Bay; that is under construction now. 


PORTRERO HILLS, CALIF. 


Mr. Rrtey. What is the situation in California? 

General Barney. There is nothing under construction, sir. My 
recollection is the purchase of land has been authorized but money 
has not been appropriated. My recollection may be defective there. 
Can you throw any light on that, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

General Barney. May I supply a statement for the record on that? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. The committee would like to have i 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The Department of the Army plans an ammunition outloading terminal at 
Potrero Hills, Calif. Under present plans the Army proposes only to acquire 
the land and complete the dredging in the immediate future. This facility is 
planned for use in the event of an emergency. Berthing, holding, and other 


operational facilities are not planned for construction in the immediate future. 
Characteristics of the proposed outloading terminal are as follows: 


Number of berths (2 piers) - - - - 4 
Capacity (short tons per month) _ - . 67, 200 
Estimated cost of land acquisition Re RE ce .-. $3, 209, 000 
Estimated cost of dredging - - - . 9, 651, 000 
Estimated cost of facilities 24, 740, 000 

Total cost : .. 37, 600, 000 


Land to be acquired includes 11,015 acres in fee acquisition, 9,240 acres in restric- 
tive easement, 2,105 acres in spoil area easement. The acquisition of land was 
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authorized by Public Law 161, 84th Congress as part of the fiscal year 1956 
military public works program; however, the Congress withheld appropriations 
pending results of an on-site study and public hearings to be held by the House 
Armed Services Committee. During presentation of the fiscal year 1957 program, 
the House Armed Services Committee reaffirmed the authorization granted under 
Publie Law 161, 84th Congress. 

The Department of the Army is requesting appropriations in fiscal year 1957 
for the land acquisition at Potrero Hills. 

Mr. Rruey. I saw that area out there. Iam subject to being misin- 
formed, and maybe I did not observe from the right angle, but my im- 
pression is it is largely a duck-hunting proposition in California, and 
I do not think that out to be weighed too heavily when it comes to the 
defense of the country. 

General Barney. It is our position that we need it. I know that 
we are pursuing within our own powers getting it. 

Mr. Rivey. I also feel keenly that we ought to get these ammuni- 
tion loading facilities away from your urban centers. 

General Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. I hope that that can be worked out. There are not 
too many places on the Pacific coast where you can get good dockage. 

General Barney. We are on this program, as you know, of making 
ourselves safe in the explosion sense with regard to the ammunition 
outloading centers, the first of which is Sunny Point. 


FORT POLK, LA. 


Mr. Rivey. Fort Polk was determined as a maneuver area on 
comparatively short notice, is that not true? 

General Barney. Yes. It was a matter of several months between 
the first consideration and the final decision, but it was not over a 
matter of years; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritxy. Is your information to the effect this is a desirable 
maneuver area? I notice that you have plenty of land here. You 
should have no trouble in moving around. 

General Barney. I think that the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 

can give you a better answer than I can to that. 

Mr. Riuey. I thought maybe they had given you some information 
on it. 

General Barney. | know the maneuver was considered satisfactory, 
sir. I was stationed in that area as a much younger officer in 
World War II and we maneuvered there. I have not seen the final 
reports of the current maneuver and I am not qualified to answer 
your question. 

Mr. Ritey. Apparently you had very good cooperation in getting 
maneuver rights over the property in a comparatively short time. 
I notice now that you are getting 15-year maneuver rights and that 
you have it on all but approximately 1.2 million acres. 

General Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Riney. Can you tell me whether or not you consider the price 
that you are paying satisfactory? 

General Barnry. Mr. Chairman, in a certain sense we are not 
paying any price. All we pay for is restoration and damage charges. 
We do not pay rent. 

Mr. Riney. Is it private property or is it owned by the State or 
Government? 
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General Barney. There is every kind of ownership. A _ large 
amount is private, some is Federal, and some is State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Ritey. And the only condition of your usage of the property 
is restoration and damage? 

General BARNEY. There are other minor consider ations, Mr. Chair- 
man. One was to protect seedlings in a pattern seeded area. In 
substance, you are correct. 


ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Ritey. Now, General, there is considerable difference between 
the Army and at least a segment of the Congress as to the Army- 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. We had some testimony here 
yesterday that, with the exception of the hospital at Honolulu, this 
is the best physic al plant in the Army. 

General Barney. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

General Barney. The main building is a very, very fine physical 
plant. I can think of Fitzsimons, a station hospital in Panama, and 
perhaps some others that do not occur to me that I would think were 
equally fine. I would put Fitzsimons ahead of this one, not being a 
doctor. It is a good deal larger and newer and yet built to the finest 
standards, 

Mr. Ritey. If I am not mistaken, I am quoting General Hayes, the 
Surgeon General. 

General Barnry. Again, Mr. Chairman, I am not a doctor. Ina 
certain sense I think | am a building man and the stations that I 
have mentioned have very fine structures. I do not think you could 
improve on the hospital at Fitzsimons as a structure. 

Mr. Ritry. Have you ever had reason to examine this Army-Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs? 

General Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you agree it is a good structure? 

General Barnry. A very fine structure, sir; 
structure, 

Mr. Ritvy. The theory has already been advanced this is_ the 
nearest hospital to this tremendous maneuver area down at Fort 
Polk and that the Army possibly made this decision to deactivate the 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., before they acquired the 
rights at Fort Polk. 

General Barney. I can speak partially to that, in that the activa- 
tion and utilization of Polk was fully known and fully considered at 
the time of the last review of the Army-Navy Hospital, which was 
relatively recent. 

Mr. Ritey. I am also advised that most of your general hospitals 
are in the East, starting with Walter Reed and going north toward 
New England, and you do not have any more until you get out to 
Denver and San Antonio, Tex., San Francisco, and Seattle. So you 
have pretty wide open spaces in the middle of the country. 

General Barney. There is no general bospital that I can think of 
in that general area other than Army-Navy. Perhaps one of the 
other services has one. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Riney. It occurs to a great many people that if you close this 
hospital you will have to transport patients a good ways in order to 
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get medical attention for them. I know that the theory has been 
advanced that you have no major installations near Hot Springs. 
That might be true of some other hospitals, might it not? These 
general hospitals take care of a requirement that is not considered too 
much in relation to Army bases because you have your station hos- 
pitals to take care of that situation. 

General Barney. Again, sir, there is much on this that I am not 
competent to talk about, not being a doctor. As you are well aware, 
at every one of our stations, including Fort Polk, we have a station 
hospital. I went through the Fort Polk station hospital just a couple 
of weeks ago. It is a mobilization hospital like many others. To my 
notion, it is in surprisingly good shape. I suppose when you load a 
patient on an airplane—and I think most evacuation is by airplane 
now—whether he goes 300 miles or 400 miles ordinarily is not a major 
aspect of it. 

With regard to our general hospitals being near our complexes of 
troops, Fitzsimons at Denver is not near a complex. The nearest 
large station is Carson, some 50 miles away. I believe, and again I am 
talking in fields that I am not too competent in, that its climatic 
condition makes it suitable for certain types of equipment. William 
Beaumont is right square in the middle of a large military complex. 
Madigan ties in with the Air Force operation. Letterman in San 
Francisco is in a rather heavy built-up complex. Valley Forge tends 
to cover the whole area of Philadelphia north and south. At the 
moment I do not have any others in mind, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any figures as to what this facility cost? 

General Barney. The original cost of Army-Navy? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

General Barney. We can supply that. We do keep that kind of 
record. 

(The matter referred is as follows:) 


CONSIDERATIONS IN CLosiInGc ArMy-Navy HospiItaL 


1. The Army-Navy Hospital was inactivated June 30, 1955, as a result of a 
study made by the Department of the Army of hospital bed requirements based 
on the then current and foreseeable bed occupancy levels, hospitalization rates, 
and programed reduction in Army strength. This study determined that the 
inactivation of the Army-Navy Hospital would result in more efficient use of 
specialized medical personnel and the more economical operation of Army hospi- 
tals. The study further determined that inactivation of the Army-Navy Hospital 
would result in a reduction of annual operating costs of approximately $900,000 
as of that time. 

2. Army-Navy Hospital is comparatively expensive to operate. During fiscal 
year 1955 the average cost of inpatient day was $29.18. The average of all 
class II hospitals in the continental United States was $22.89. 


3. Statistics on capacity: 


III ON 0 i ik it al nha Male eGebes ateree 400 

ade aan ania kien 512 
4. Average beds occupied: 

PINONE WORT SMO 22 ser ds enw if? nit Stee ati dit ak ee 343 
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Total gross operating cost: 


Fiscal year 1954_______-_-- : ; F _. $2, 928, 675 
Fiscal year 1955 se ee cat “ oe eee ee te _. 1 1, 470, 003 
Fiscal year 1956____- E oe 2 1, 366, 816 
Annual sts indby cost as ing 1active installation eae : 100, 000 


17 mont's operation, July 1954 through January 1955. 
2 Estimated based on 2d quarter operation. Does not include $391,865 for furniture and fixtures as an 
initial nonrecurring cost due to reactivation in fiscal year 1956, 


Note.—The total gross operating costs include all operating and overhead expenses incident to providing 
medical care at the installation. 


5. Federal investment: 


Acres Cost 
a) Land and improvements—Dec. 31, 1955: 
Real estate. .......-- j Stee Useatecs ial 
Fee 28. 6 $547, 244 
Temporary use | 318.8 
Easement | cy 
Improvements (real property) | 5, 390, 471 
Total. ; 5, 937, 715 
(b) Estimated repl scement cost ( April 1954) - 20, 000, 000 


Mr. Rivey. It was built, as I understand, in the early 1930's? 

General BARNEY. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. That brings up another question. It was either put 
in the wrong place the first time, or you should continue to operate it. 
Does the Army admit that they made a mistake? 

General BARNgy. I am not competent to answer that. 


MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Riney. Although we admit that these hospitals are operated 
at least halfheartedly in regard to the directions of Congress, no special 
effort was made to carry out directives and that is the thing that 
disturbs us a good bit. 

In regard to the Murphy Army Hospital in New England, another 
one under discussion, you seem to have proposals here which at least 
have some merit. 

General Barney. It will give us a full utilization of a station as a 
station. At least in the case of the Army if we were unable to do this 
we would be forced to go into rental quarters, or to do an expensive 
job of fixing something up somewhere else. 

Mr. Rinny. Is this Murphy General Hospital located at a site 
suitable for an office building? 

General Barney. The way Boston is growing it seems to be that 
way. It is on the northwest side of the city. 

Mr. Riuey. Are you going to have to spend any money on it to 
convert it if Congress agrees “with you this is a good usage for it? 

General Barney. I have seen the figures the New E ngland division 
estimates they will spend to change their part to office utilization, and 
I think it is around $125,000. I do not know what the Air Force 
plans to spend, if any thing. 

Mr. Ritey. From’ what source will you draw the money to take 
care of this? Are you requesting some funds in the budget? 

General Barney. The Corps of Engineers is funding it, I believe, 
about half from civil-works funds and about half from funds for mili- 
tary construction, in accordance with the workloads in the New Eng- 
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land division, which is about half and half; is that your recollection, 
Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. About that. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you get civil functions in there? 

General Barney. The New England division performs civil func- 
tions, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. This is for their own use? 

General BarNey. It is for the offices and certain laboratories of the 
New England division. 


CONTINUED OPERATION OF THE HOSPITALS 


Mir. FLoop. You would not be surprised, of course, if you discovered 
that the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., and the Murphy 
Army Hospital in Boston would be continued, would you? 

General BarNry. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a man of sound judgment. 

Mr. Ritey. Did you have any money in the budget, General 
Lawton, for the operation of Murphy Hospital for next vear? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How much? 

General Lawron. In the neighborhood of $800,000. If the hospital 
were not operated, all of that would not be saved. Some of that is 
for patient care that would be required anyhow. As I recall last 
year’s figures, the saving would be something like $475,000. 

Mr. Riney. Will you correct the record and show the exact amount? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The amount of funds in the M. and O. Army budget for Murphy Army Hospital 
in fiseal year 1957 is $1,114,928. Of this amount, $386,000 would be required 
for the additional medical care at other hospitals absorbing the patient load of 
Murphy Army Hospital. 

If the installation is utilized as planned, it is estimated that an overall annual 
savings to the Government would accrue in the amount of $500,000. This 
includes approximately $177,000 now being paid by General Services Adminis- 
tration for rent and support of the division engineer in leased space in Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Ritey. There is one member of this committee, at least, who 
feels you have made a very wise decision in connection with those two 


hospitals. 
General Barney. I wonder if I might talk a moment on Murphy 
Hospital? 


Mr. Rivey. Yes. 
MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 


General Barney. I am sure you understand Murphy Hospital is 
not a first-class building in the sense many of our other hospitals are. 
It is a World War II mobilization-type hospital. It is brick veneer, 
but it is a mobilization-type layout. It is located about 15 to 20 
miles from downtown Boston. On the Boston side there is the naval 
hospital at Chelsea, and about another 20 miles in the same direction 
there is the Army station hospital at Fort Devens. 

Mr. Ritey. There is a difference, then, between the Murphy Army 
Hospital and the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs in that you do 
have other hospital facilities at Boston? 
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General Barney. Yes; and at Fort Devens the hospital is under 
our own control. 

We feel the combined Air Force-Army use of the Murphy Army 
Hospital is a very effective use of this property and we are very 
anxious so to do. We will have quite a problem from our viewpoint 
if we do not. 

I think that is all I have to say. Thank you. 


UNECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE OF TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 


Mr. Ritey. I have looked at several of these installations and it 
has always disturbed me to see the amount of maintenance necessary 
for some of these mobilization-tvpe buildings. Ever since I was 
assigned to a committee to study the military construction program, 
| believe in 1951, I have been disturbed about the placing of tem- 
porary buildings on stations that would be in active use for any 
period of time. I think your maintenance is out of all proportion to 
the cost of putting these temporary facilities in there and maintaining 
them. I think some type of permanent or semipermanent buildings 
will over a period of a comparatively few years be far more economical 
than the temporary buildings we were forced to put up during World 
War II and that we are continuing to maintain. 

That was my primary interest in getting some of these stations 
established as permanent so far as we can see in the foreseeable future, 
because to my mind we are in for a long pull and there is no use kidding 
ourselves otherwise, and there is no use spending money repairing old 
buildings over and over again and paying for them many times and 
still have just temporary buildings. It does not make sense to me, 
and I have had some experience in the construction and financing field. 


Mr. Ford. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR CHANGE IN FUNCTION OF MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be highly desirable for the Army to 
include in the record the maximum justific ation they can make, dollar- 
wise and otherwise, for the closing or the change in function of Murphy 
General Hospital. Let me tell you why. 

The first time that this matter came to my attention was the time 
the budget was presented for fiscal 1955. It was proposed that the 
hospital be closed and this committee at that time went along with 
the recommendation. But let me assure you when we got to the 
floor of the House of Representatives our good intentions of carrying 
out the recommendations of the Department of the Army were 
ineffective. 

If this subcommittee should agree with the Army this year and go 
on the floor of the House with no more justification than we have to 
date, it would be absolutely futile. 

For our own information and the information of other Members of 
the House, we have to have more information than we have here. 

General Barney. We will get it for you. 

Mr. Forp. You had better get all the data you can get as to where 
patients would be taken care of, the ease with which they could be 
transported and cared for, and so on. Otherwise it would be abso- 
lutely futile. 

General Barney. We will do that. 

75295—56——T4 
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Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Riney. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CHANGING MIssION oF Murpuy ArRMy HOospPITau 


1. Reasons for terminating medical activities at the Murphy Army Hospital: 

(a) Murphy Army Hospital is a small hospital and lacks flexibility for expan- 
sion. The normal bed capacity is 431 expandable in an emergency to 515. The 
physical layout of the hospital and the unavailability of adjoining land preclude 
any appreciable expansion of the physical plant. 

(b) There is an irreducible minimum level at which hospitals must be staffed 
for operation and in general the smaller the hospital, the higher the cost per patient 
and the higher the staffing ratio (number of medical staff in proportion to the 
number of patients). 

(1) The following is illustrative of the comparatively high costs at Murphy 
Army Hospital: 

Average cost per inpatient day 


= _ | Average all major 
Period wae Pore specialized treat- 
On ment hospitals 





Ist quarter, fiscal year 1955__..-._- boils’ paleiet iam eennnige bie bie $40. 11 $22. 01 
21 quarter, fiscal year 1955 eta pu aiid be a 32. 18 23. 03 
Be ns SEE Oi nn aa ek caceeeaneatuasactecebssenscs 27. 36 22. 00 
I eitiak 27. 36 23. 74 
en RIDI Enns aes ecamnmunsokmnnen 46. 56 26.90 





(2) The high staffing ratio at Murphy Army Hospital is illustrated by the 
figures for the 2d quarter of fiscal year 1956 when there were 200 military and 178 
civilian personnel on the staff caring for an average inpatient load of 111 patients. 

(c) Military personnel based on Murphy Army Hospital for support can be 
adequately cared for at the United States Army Hospital at Fort Devens and the 
naval hospital at Chelsea. Both of these hospitals are within a 25-mile radius of 
Murphy Army Hospital and both are equipped and staffed to render the same 
level of care now rendered at Murphy Army Hospital. Dependents of military 
personnel will be cared for at the Fort Devens Hospital on the same basis that they 
are now treated at Murphy Army Hospital. Veterans will continue to be treated 
at the six veterans hospitals in the area. (The Veterans’ Administration has no 
requirements for Murphy Army Hospital.) 

(d) Murphy Army Hospital is being operated at the expense of other medical 
activities. The termination of medical activities at Murphy Army Hospital will 
enable the Army to redistribute the trained medical personnel now at the hospital 
to other medical facilities where their services are more urgently required and 
where their skills can be better utilized. 

(e) The termination of the medical activities at Murphy Army Hospital will 
permit the installation to be effectively utilized by the New England division, 
Corps of Engineers, and the Department of the Air Force and will result in an 
overall savings to the Government of approximately $500,000 per annum. 

2. Planned use of Murphy Army Hospital: 

(a) The offices of the New England Division, Corps of Engineers, were pre- 
viously located at 857 Commonwealth Avenue under a General Services Admin- 
istration lease. The owner of the property, Boston University, had a require- 
ment for the space and declined to extend the lease upon its expiration on March 
23, 1956. Accordingly, the Department of the Army plans to move the offices 
of the division engineer to the Murphy Army Hospital. Actually, the division 
engineer has already moved a portion of his offices to Murphy Army Hospital 
(the reproduction plant and a portion of the Soils Laboratory). This action 
will not interfere with the operation of the hospital during the remainder of 
fiscal year 1956. However, all the engineer activities and the medical activities 
cannot be conducted at the installation simultaneously due to the space require- 
ments and layout of the medical activities. Therefore, it is planned that as the 
medical activities phase out the engineer activities will be phased into the instal- 
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lation. In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 157, the medical activ- 
ities will continue to operate until June 30, 1956. The division engineer has a 
requirement for approximately 135,000 square feet of space at the installation 
and the remaining 135,000 square feet is required to support research and train- 
ing activities of the Department of the Air Force. The planned use of the 
Murphy Army Hospital by the division engineer and the Air Force will make 
full use of the installation; will involve approximately 1,400 military and civilian 
personnel as compared to the approximately 680 personnel now at the installation 
and will result in an overall savings of approximately $500,000 annually. 

(b) If the movement of the engineer and Air Force activities to the Murphy 
Army Hospital were to be canceled, it would be necessary to move the engineer 
activities into leased space or to the Boston Army Base. (The effect of a cancel- 
lation on Air Force plans is unknown to the Department of the Army.) Based on 
past experience, the cost of leasing space to support the engineer activities would 
amount to approximately $177,000 annually. The movement of the engineer 
activities to the Boston Army Base would require approximately $500,000 for 
initial rehabilitation as the available space at the Army base is warehouse type 
space which would have to be converted to office space. In addition, use of 
Boston Army Base space by the division engineer would result in interference 
with Army mobilization plans for that installation. 


SUMMARY 


The termination of medical activities at the Murphy Army Hospital and the 
subsequent use of the installation to support division engineer and Air Force 
activities: 

(a) Enables the Government to terminate an inefficient and unnecessary medical 
activity. 

(b) Makes efficient utilization of an existing Government installation. 

(c) Provides for the continued medical support of military personnel at readily 
accessible, existing, military facilities. 

(d) Permits the Department of the Army to effect better utilization of trained 
medical personnel. 

(e) Results in an overall savings to the Government of approximately $500,000 
annually. 

Mr. Forp. I am interested in what these several facilities were 
that vou plan to activate, such as Fort Hancock and the South Park 
Military Reservation. 

FORT HANCOCK, N. J. 


General BARNEY. Fort Hancock was originally built as a coast 
artillery post. It was inactivated in early 1950. With the coming 
of antiaircraft artillery (AAA) for defense of critical areas, it became 
necessary to station AAA units at this installation as part of the 
New York City defense system. This use has been growing, and we 
feel it should be opened as a station to provide adequate support to 
the AAA units. It is very close to being an active station now. | 
flew over it recently and you could still see much of the appearance 
of the old artillery post. It is not a large tract of land. 


SOUTH PARK MILITARY RESERVATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


With respect to the South Park Military Reservation, it is a very 
small area, I would think 15 or 20 acres, located as the name implies, 
in the South Park vicinity in Pittsburgh, Pa. It has been used by 
the Pennsylvania Military District and supported via that chain, but 
the same situation exists there as at Fort Hancock. The use has been 
getting heavier and heavier, and it is programed to be activated as a 
station. 
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Mr. Forp. How much money will be needed to put both of these 
into the kind of condition which you feel is essential to perform their 
function? 

General Barney. We would like to supply that. We do not con- 
template a large construction program at either of them. At South 
Park it is something in the order of $100,000. 

Mr. Forp. Will you take each of these and indicate how much you 
have to do to activate both, and indicate in addition the number of 
personnel that will be stationed there. 

General BArNry. We can furnish that readily. That has all been 
worked out. I just did not bring my figures with me. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

SOUTH PARK MILITARY RESERVATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

1. Establishment of South Park Military Reservation as a class I installation 
will require: 

(a) An inerease in personnel spaces of 28 military and 64 civilians and an over- 
all increase in annual fund requirements of approximately $425,000 for installa- 
tion support. 

(b) Construction in the amount of $190,000. However, only $32,750 of this 
amount, which is required for a headquarters building, is attributable to the desig- 
nation of South Park as a class I installation. The balance of the construction 
would have been required to support antiaircraft units whether or not the station 
was so designated. 

2. Strength to be supported fiscal year 1957: 1,850 (estimated). 

FORT HANCOCK, N. J. 

1. Establishment of Fort Hancock, N. J., as an active class I installation wil 
require: 

(a) An inerease in personnel spaces of 58 military and 62 civilians and an over- 
all increase in annual fund requirements of approximately $250,000 for installa- 
tion support. 

(b) No additional construction. 

2. Strength to be supported: 1,500 (estimated). 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Flood, any questions? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller, do you have questions about the construc- 
tion program? 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FORT POLK, LA. 


Mr. Miter. Could you give us, General, a brief statement as to 
what the semipermanent selection of the Louisiana maneuver site will 
involve with respect to reactivating or building new facilities at Fort 
Polk? 

General Barney. Fort Polk, of course, is now a permanent station. 
Before that it was not and presented the appearance of any mobiliza- 
tion station with a large number of mobilization buildings and substan- 
tially no permanent structures. 

At the time of the Korean affair it was pretty well rehabilitated. It 
is, of course, now eligible, as is everyone of our permanent stations, for 
a construction program. ‘There is none in the 1957 program. 
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Mr. Mixer. Is there any construction at Fort Polk that you would 
classify as permanent construction as of now? 

General Barney. Only minor things such as the sewage-treatment 
plant. There are no permanent barracks or anything of that type. 

Mr. Mutter. Is it contemplated that they will be required in the 
future? 

General Barney. Yes 

Mr. Mituer. In other words, you are planning that for future con- 
struction under a long-range program? 

General Barney. That is right. It will fit into our long-range 
program just as our other permanent stations. 

Mr. Miuter. But you do not anticipate the need of anything of 
a substantial character being constructed this coming fiscal year? 

General BARNEY. We have nothing in this coming year’s program. 
We will start this coming fiscal year a Capehart housing project. 


EFFECT OF MISSILE PROGRAM ON REDEPLOYMENT OF TROOPS 


Mr. Miuuer. Just one other thing, General. If our missile program 
develops according to present expectations, is it contemplated that 
that will require a redeployment of troops to different facilities to 
train troops in the use of missiles as they become released for active 
service? 

General Barney. I am not competent to answer that question. 

Mr. Miter. It is not programed at the moment? 

General Barney. No, sir. 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN NEAR FUTURE 


Mr. Mitzter. There is nothing in a highly developed state that is 
likely to happen within the next 12 months that you have not already 
discussed? 

General Barney. I know of nothing, sir; I can conceive of attempt- 
ing to acquire range areas somewhere, or something like that, but 
nothing that would contemplate a large movement of troops for missile 
training or something of that kind. 

Mr. Miter. I understand when you people are here you are limited 
to something that is pretty firm, but we find out later that it was 
pretty certain something was going to happen, and sometimes | think 
those things, while pe rhaps they should be off the record, the committee 
would like to know what might happen. 

General Barney. I have covered everything I know of or that 
my staff knows of. 

Mr. Minter. That is either firm or likely to be firm this year? 

General Barney. I have heard indications of interest in land for 
ranges and perhaps expansion of stations, but it is only in early 
consideration stages at this time. 

Mr. Miuuer. And I assume it would not be actually a requirement 
until you have more of the new weapons issued to the troops? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. It is not an immediate troop require- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ADEQUATE FACILITIES AT TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Riney. At these Army stations that have been designated as 
training stations, I think every effort should be made to provide 
adequate f facilities for the young men who are entering the Army. 
The first impression a boy gets when he goes in the Army will stay 
with him throughout his service life, and if you take him to an old 
broken-down camp with sorry facilities, that will be his idea of the 
Army and it will be papa and mamma’s idea, and they will try to get 
him out as quickly as they can. 

Mr. Forp. I can assure you the impression many people in Michi- 
gan get of the Army is based on the impression they have had of Fort 
Leonard Wood to date, and if this plan is going to result in Fort Leon- 
ard Wood being a better-equipped installation and they continue to 
send young men down there for their first period of training, it will 
have an immediate and favorable permanent reaction from the stand- 
point of the Army. 

Could you tell us what this means in the way of facilities? 

General Barney. We feel that of the next money we get in these 
programs, a large amount will go into Wood, Polk, ¢ ‘haffee, Gordon, 
Stewart, and Jackson. They are eligible to get into the barrac ks 
improvements program. 

Mr. Ritey. I feel very keenly that study should be made of the 
requirements at those stations right away and you should come up 
with a program as early as possible. You will take a lot of boys 
through those stations next winter and they will not have a very 
good impression nor will their parents. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, bad though the 
impression may be, if the program is firmed up and the troops know 
that the facilities they are using are going to be made better, it 
softens the blow a good deal, instead of the recruits thinking that is 
all that can be expected for the future. 

Mr. Rivey. It would help, but if they go out there now and review 
the situation and come up with a firmed-up plan it would be better. 

Mr. Miuuer. If they put up blueprints they could be pointed to 
to show what the camp is expected to be in the future, and it would 
help. 

Mr. Ritey. As long as I am on this committee I will help you get 
those facilities. I have had a good deal of experience in working with 
young people and know their reactions, and one reason the Army is 
not having better results in its recruitment is because these facilities 
are not attractive. 

Mr. Turner. | want to assure you that the plans are made. We 
have the drawings, blueprints, and specifications. All we need is the 
money. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, ask for it. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the plans? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. At this point in the record IT want you to insert, as an 
example of what the Army intends to do at the installations it has now 
declared as permanent-—and there are several in that list—as an ex- 
ample specifically of what you plan to do generally, list the improve- 
ments you intend to make at Fort Leonard Wood and at Camp Chaffee 
as two specific examples. 
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Mr. TurNER. We will. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
PLANS FOR IMPROVING PERMANENT INSTALLATIONS 


As a result of designating Fort Leonard Wood, Camp Chaffee, Fort Jackson, 
Camp Stewart, Fort Polk, and Camp Gordon as permanent stations, the Depart- 
ment of the Army is initiating plans to improve facilities at these installations 
as follows: 

NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Prior to initiating any permanent construction at those stations newly desig- 
nated as permanent, the Department of the Army must develop station master 
plans in accordance with current construction planning procedures. This will 
require the establishment of an installation planning board at each station, the 
development of a real estate use plan and the u!timate development of the master 
plan to include the specific siting of each facility that will be authorized at the 
station in accordance with prescribed space allowances. The development of the 
master plan and the schedule of existing and required facilities normally requires 
12 to 18 months to complete, dependent upon the size of the station, the strength 
to be assigned, and local conditions, such as terrain, condition and location of 
existing facilities, and real-estate limitations. Following development and 
approval of the master plan, construction programing of permanent operational, 
training, troop housing, troop and community support facilities will be initiated. 
Construction of the permanent plant is normally phased over a 20-year period. 
Based on the normal time required for master plan development, the Army 
estimates that the initial request for permanent facilities at these stations will be 
considered in the development of the fiscal year 1959 military publie works 
program. 

EXISTING FACILITIES 


In view of the long-range nature of the permanent construction program and 
the recognized desirability of improving troop living facilities at permanent 
installations during the interim period, the Army initiated such a program in 
fiscal year 1955 using maintenance and operations funds. The program criteria 
provides for improving temporary type troop facilities (barracks, mess halls, 
bachelor officer quarters, and nurses quarters) which are required to house that 
portion of foreseeable strengths for which permanent construction will not be 
available prior to 1965. 

These improvements, costing less than $400 per person, have proved highly 
acceptable to the commanders and troops in the field and have unquestionably 
resulted in improved welfare and morale. Included in the program were the 
installation of automatic heating systems, provision of adequate hot water, 
installation of latrines and showers on the second floor of barracks, improved 
lighting facilities, lining the interiors of buildings and correcting existing structural 
deficiencies. These improvements, while not intended as a substitute for perma- 
nent construction, will materially improve troop living conditions during the 
interim period while awaiting phased new construction. 

The improvement of facilities at the six installations in question will be given 
high priority and the Army plans to improve as many of the following troop 
spaces and associated messing facilities as available funds will permit in fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 


Total spaces planned for improvemen' ! 
Location: 


Camp Chaffee, Ark 5, 000 
Camp Gordon, Ga : 2 . 5, OOO 
Fort Jackson, S. C : —_ ._ 7, 000 
Camp Stewart, Ga : 750 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo 9, 000 


Fort Polk, La 


1 Number of spaces estimated as being required over and above planned new construction during the 
next 10 years. 


9, OOO 


Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Riney. Thank you very much, General Barney. 
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General Barney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We will pass on to the next witness, please. 

General O’Netiu. The next witness is Maj. Gen. David H. Tulley 
who has a special presentation he desires to make to the committee on 
the subject of general maintenance. 

Mr. Riney. General Tulle ‘vy, the committee is happy to have you 
before us and we are also happy to instruct the recorder to change the 
brigadier general which appears at the top of this report to major 
general. Congratulations, and we think it is a promotion you richly 
deserve. 

General Tuttey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to have your statement. 


BACKLOG OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


General Tuttey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in presenting the 
fiscal vear 1956 budget request a year ago, the committee was advised 
that the Army’s backlog of deferred maintenance was expected to be 
about $50 million in fiscal year 1956. This figure represented a very 
substantial reduction from the estimate of about $100 million which 
the year before had been given to the committee as an estimate of 
the backlog expected at the beginning of the fiscal year 1955. The 
discussion before the committee indicated that the maintenance 
picture was somewhat brighter than in prior years. 

Since the time of the hearings last year two deferred maintenance 
reports have been received from the field; one in May 1955 and the 
second in November 1955. These reports present a picture which is 
not so bright; and indicate an anticipated backlog as of the end of 
fiscal year 1956 in the neighborhood of $100 million. This new esti- 
mate is obviously at variance with the statements made before the 
committee at the previous hearings. 

The purpose of this discussion today is to explain the apparent 
inconsistencies in the various comments made with respect to deferred 
maintenance, and to clarify the Army’s position on real property 
maintenance and accumulated backlogs. 

The term “deferred maintenance” has been subject to various 
interpretations sinee it was initially used by the Army to assess the 
extent of its backlogs of proposed work to be accomplished with 
maintenance appropriations. The first estimates back in 1946, were 
for a program to bring austere wartime construction gradually to 
levels of economical maintenance consistent with the expected utiliza- 
tion of the facilities and comparable to sound commercial practices 
for similar facilities. This concept included some work intended to 
eliminate deficiencies resulting from wartime construction and thus 
raise the overall standard of appearance, operation, and effectiveness. 
For several years the estimates were in the form of lists of projects 
compiled by field installations. 

After some experience along these lines it became apparent that this 
concept of deferred maintenance was too vague to reflect firm require- 
ments. Therefore, in 1951, reporting of deferred maintenance was 
formalized by prescribing a standard format listing specific items of 
work. The revised concept required the reporting of estimates for 
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repair or replacement of deteriorated, defective or inadequate com- 
ponents of certain definite facilities. 

Analysis of the reports and examination of the work in the field 
indicated a need for further refinement in the definition and reporting 
of deferred maintenance. There was an apparent tendency to antici- 
pate requirements of subsequent periods in current reports of backlogs. 
Reports beginning with fiscal year 1954 have been prepared under the 
redefined concept. The several changes in concept and definition 
make it impossible to compare directly the estimates developed under 
the several different procedures. 

Deferred maintenance is now defined by the Army as that work of a 
strictly maintenance nature which engineering and maintenance 
experience indicates should be performed currently, but which must 
be deferred because of lack of resources in the current fiscal vear. 
In other words, deferred maintenance is the backlog of maintenance 
which the prudent manager would do now if he had the funds. Each 
installation is required to review its current maintenance requirements. 
Those jobs which cannot be done within the current funding program 
are reported as deferred maintenance. The reports are developed 
from on-the-ground surveys, subject to spotcheck by higher echelons, 
and backed up by sufficient detailed supporting data at the installation 
to stand critical inspection. It is emphasized that deferred mainte- 
nance is not a program of a special kind of maintenance, but is merely 
a backlog of regular maintenance which must be postponed. It does 
not include improvement items or alterations of any kind. 

[ would like to refer to a chart at this time. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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General Tuuuey. I believe this chart will illustrate several interest- 
ing points. The figures on this chart cover only those facilities located 
in the continental United States and Alaska, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. Europe and Far East, which have backlogs amounting 
to about $8.5 million, were not required to report backlogs prior to this 
year and for that reason are not included in the chart. ‘The uppermost 
line reflects the maintenance level in terms of cost per square foot of 
building area at active installations for the years indicated. This re- 
flects cost of all maintenance including that accomplished with deferred 
maintenance funds. You will note that there has been a drop in 
spending from about 24 cents per square foot in the years 1952 and 
1953 to about 19 to 20 cents in the following years. The two separate 
trend lines for the backlogs show the effect of the change in criteria 
which I have already discussed. The lower line beginning in 1954 
represents the current, more restrictive definition. In any event these 
two lower lines reflect the estimated cost of doing required mainte- 
nance which had to be deferred because funds were not available. 
The work which the Army was able to accomplish during fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 permitted some reduction in backlogs. The mainte- 
nance levels for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 have resulted in slippage, 
or increases in backlogs. It is emphasized that the costs for fiscal year 
1955 include the $20 million which was set aside out of regular pro- 
grams to be applied against deferred maintenance. It can be seen 
that the total maintenance effort possible for that year was insufficient 
to prevent an increase in the backlog. 

The funds available in fiscal year 1956 will permit maintenance at 
a cost of about 18% cents per square foot at active installations. 
Reports from the field indicate that at this level we will have a backlog 
at the close of this fiscal year of about $91.5 via at these same in- 
stallations. This added to the $8.5 million for Far East and Europe 
will amount to $100 million. No data for inac ee installations have 
been included in these figures. 

Now we arrive at the statements before the committee last year to 
the effect that the backlog would be reduced to $50 million. As it 
turned out these forecasts were overoptimistic. It was assumed at 
that time that sufficient funds would be available to reduce the back- 
log. However, as I have already pointed out, funds for fiscal year 1955 
were available at only a slightly higher level than the previous year 
and the field reports indicate an increase rather than a decrease in 
backlog. 

In summary, the Army has striven to perfect its procedures for 
assessing the extent of its maintenance backlogs. Deferred mainte- 
nance estimates now give a fair measure of the work which should be 
done currently but must be deferred. This backlog has tended to 
increase under current maintenance levels and is now estimated at 
$100 million. 

What I have tried to say in that prepared statement is that you 
were told beginning with fiscal year 1955 we were going to have a 
backlog of about $100 million. Actually, under our new definition 
that backlog turned out to be only $70 million. 

Mr. Ritey. That is end of fiscal year 1955? 

General Tuttey. That is the beginning of 1955. Going into 1955 
you were told we were going to have a backlog of deferred mainte- 
nance of $100 million. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is this calendar or fiscal 1955? 

General Tutiery. This is fiscal 1955. You were told going into 
that year we would have a backlog of $100 million that would be cut 
at the end of the year to about $50 million. Based on our present 
definition we actually went into fiseal 1955 with a $70 million backlog 
and came out with $75 million. 

Going into 1956 we are going to lose ground again and our backlog 
at the end of fiscal 1956 we think will be in the neighborhood of 
$91.5 million for these areas, not including Europe and the Far East, 
which will have an additional $8.5 million, or a total of $100 million. 

Mr. Mituer. Would that be the case if you spent the $20 million 
the committee asked to be spent this year? 

General Tutiey. No, sir. It would be reduced by $20 million. 

Mr. FLoop. 100 minus 20 is 80? 

General TuLLey. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. 

General Tuttey. Another thing that disturbed me in reading all 
these definitions of maintenance, we start out this year, and suppose 
we have $200 million to spend on maintenance. We feel if we could 
do all the maintenance we should do we should spend $250 million. 
We do not have $250 million; we have $200 million. ‘The $50 million 
we did not get this year goes at the top of next vear’s list. 

e 


CHANGES IN CRITERIA OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 





Mr. Ritey. General, what changes in the criteria were made that 
reduced the estimate in fiscal year 1955 from $100 million to $70 
million? 

General TutLey. We went out in the field and we checked on the 
reports we had received from the field. We physically checked 20 
percent of them. We found out the field was putting in their figure 
for current maintenance something that maybe should be started 6 
months from now. It was not current; it was anticipated. So we 
came to the conclusion they were 20 percent out of line, and we cut 
it back to $75 million based on our review of the way the data were 
assembled. 

Mr. FLoop. But it does not mean that by changing a definition you 
changed an existing problem. If the roof ‘leaked you could not by a 
change of definition plug up the leak? 

General TuLtey. That is right. But vou are a field man and 
I come and say, ‘You do not need $100 million, but you need $75 
million.” 

Mr. Fioop. On the other $25 million you are like the Supreme 
Court, you have the last guess. 

General Tulley. That is right. You can always argue about 10 
percent one way or another. This year we say we put out a new 
definition and tried to get the field closer in line to what they reported. 
We went back and we checked those. We have had groups go out 
to 30 major installations and they have gone through their programs 
and checked those programs, and we feel they are within 10 percent 
of agreement with us. We say the $91.5 million figure we give you 
now may be 10 percent off up or down. 

Mr. Fioop. But next year it is even money about 10 percent of 
that will pop up. 

General Tuutuey. I will not argue that point. I will accept that. 
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DEFINITION OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Rixey. General, do you construe maintenance as upkeep which 
preserves and prevents major renovations? 

General Tutuey. That is right. 

I have a bunch of pictures if you are interested in seeing them, 
showing the type of projects that are in these maintenance programs, 
what needs to be done and why it needs to be done. I think these 
pictures illustrate the problem pretty well. We have looked at these 
projects to reach an agreement with them as to whether they are 
justified. 

PRIORITY OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Miuuer. General, do you keep a set of classifications with 
respect to the urgency or the damage that is likely to accrue if you too 
long defer some of this deferred maintenance? 

Asa hypothetical illustration, say you have a building that needs a 
considerable amount of maintenance work done on it, but its having 
gotten into that situation, it may not be much worse off in the next year 
or two than it is right now if no maintenance work is done. It may 
need work, but it is not getting appreciably worse due to the delay in 
repairing it. 

On the other hand, there is another type of maintenance where, 
like the little leak that starts in a dam, every hour and day that it is 
not repaired it will become worse so that you may have a very serious 
problem. That, in my mind, would be urgent. 

Do you have those classifications? 

General Tuttey. We certainly do. Where a man has a warehouse, 
for example, in which he has some valuable equipment, if there is a 
leak in the roof that is important. He is going to repair that much 
sooner than he would a roof somewhere else that had just as much 
damage to it but that is not damaging anything else. He has a 
priority list. 

Mr. Miuuter. Last year when this committee attempted to set up 
an extra $20 million for deferred maintenance, our thinking was to 
have that $20 million not just spent for the first items that came along, 
but it was our thought it could be used for those situations where 
there was rapidly increasing damage due to neglect. 

General TuLuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And I just hope that will be the way the money will 
be spent if you get it. 

General Tutuey. It certainly will. These maintenance projects 
would be considered in order of priority or importance by field com- 
manders. The $20 million that you give the Army would mean 
that they could pick the $20 million of projects in order of importance. 

Mr. Mitier. And you would do the ones deteriorating at a high 
rate rather than the others? 

General Tututey. We certainly would. 

_ Mr. Mixer. And you would screen the whole program with that 
in view? 

General Tututey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, the problem which I think the committee 
faces is precisely this: We made a bona fide effort last year to make 
such funds available. For various reasons without impugning any 
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individual or department, it appears that obligational authority may 
not be available, so our reaction is why go through that academic 
process if those funds are not going to be actually made available for 
the purpose for which we intended? 

General TuLLEy. We want the information anyway, Mr. Ford. 

We want to get that information to know what the size of our 
problem is. I would never hope to reach the point where I had no 
maintenance backlog. That would not be good business. 

Mr. Forp. No; I am not speaking of that. I am speaking of the 
fact that this committee, by unanimous action, sought to increase 
the funds by $20 million for the fiscal year 1956, and now we find those 
funds may not be made available. 

I am not blaming anybody, but why should we go through an 
academic process again if we are not going to be any more successful 
than we might be during the fiscal vear 1956. That is not vour fault. 
It isnot General Lawton’s fault. The Bureau of the Budget may have 
taken certain action and others may have taken certain action but 
the net result is we did not meet the objective we sought to achieve. 

General Lawron. I might say it is of assistance in giving the 
Army priority guidance within the finances which we have and I 
would say, either on the record or off the record, not to be discouraged 
in this matter, in the $20 million, because with this additional money 
we have just received, we are going to make every effort to do it, be- 
cause it is something we did want to do. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you get additional money and you 
have five alternative places to put it, if you can produce something in a 
congressional committee report which indicates that one of those is of 
higher priority, that is where it goes? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If the Bureau of the Budget does not veto the action 
of Congress. 

General Lawron. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Are there any further questions on deferred mainte- 
nance? 

If not, thank you very much, General Tulley. 


MAINTENANCE OF INACTIVE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Miutier. Thank you, General, and I wish you luck and I hope 
you get some of this money. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in your statement that you did not include any 
maintenance on inactivated stations. 

General Tututey. No, sir, they are carried separately in here, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any estimate of what your backlog is on 
that? : 

General Tutuey. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Penty. There is slightly under $4 million in the backlog of 
maintenance at inactive installations. The standard of maintenance 
for inactive facilities is lower than that for active facilities. 

Mr. Miter. That is justified because if you do activate these sta- 
tions, a great deal of new work has to be done anyway? 

General Tutuey. Yes, sir; that is correct, and a good share of it is 
for painting. 
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Colonel Penty. About one-fourth of it is painting. 

Mr. Mituer. Outside cover? 

General Barney. It is weatherproofing to keep them weathertight. 
Our primary objective in those cases is to preserve the weathertight 
integrity, to try to keep them as dry as we can. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes; to put them into that hypothetical category | 
was speaking of where, if you keep them from weathering too badly, 
there is no additional damage done to whatever the situation might 
be inside. 

General Tutuey. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General O’Nertu. May I go off the record for a minute? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. General, would you be kind enough to tell us of any 
major program that there is a strong likelihood could develop during 
the coming year that has not been firmed up so as to be in the shape 
that you are making a definite request for it at this time? 

General Barney. Yes, sir. This pertains to Army Aviation taking 
over a certain function in the training field for its own personnel which 
training is now executed under the Air Force. Perhaps that has been 
discussed before the committee. 

Mr. Miiuer. We have heard of the problem, but we do not know 
the solution. 

General Barney. To the best of my belief, no decision has been 
reached as yet on that, but it could conceivably necessitate the taking 
over and operating one or two minor present Air Force stations. | 
cannot picture it causing a major change in function at any Army 
station or the opening or closing of one, but we may, conceivably, 
take over a couple of minor Air Force stations. No decision has been 
made yet. I think one will be forthcoming in the reasonably near 
future. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you get both of them. 

General Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miztuer. Thank you. 

General Barney. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, gentlemen. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
3940 Maintenance of facilities: 


Actual, fiscal year 1955___- _ $466, 594, 424 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 - ; 392, 278, 400 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_ 2 409, 000, 000 


Workload data and cost factors 


Workload F at ear F _ ear F ise al vear 


Thousand square feet building area_ ae ; : . 1, 035, 700 1. 017, 000 1. 007. 000 
EE FEW oid dno cca bnnchcceaeciccess , 2, 141, 000 1, 919, 000 1, 830, 000 
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Cost factors 


Base unit Cost 


Maintenance and repair 1,000 square feet_|$186, 179, 000 | $180 |$159, 260,000 | $157 \$171, 902, 000 $171 





Utilities supply and serv- | Population__-- 157, 541, 000 74 | 152, 390, 000 79 | 149, 740, 000 82 
ices. . | 
Fire prevention and pro- | 1,000 square feet 24, 288, 000 23 23, 650, 000 23 23, 050, 000 23 
tection. | | 
Other assigned repair and | Population_- 48, 322, 000 23 44,435,000 | 23 | 42,710,000 23 
upkeep services. | 
Management and engi- | 1,000 square feet 31, 412, 000 30 31, 185, 000 | 31 | 30, 765, 000 | 31 
neering. 
Modifications =o 7, 685, 000 56 39, 400, 000 | 39 | 26, 600, 000 | 25 
Total costs do 505, 5, 427, 000 188 450, 320, 000 443 | 444, 767, 000 442 
Net credits None —70, ! 518, 000 —75, 275, 000 | — 55, 067, 000 | 
Transfers out do —8, 725, 000 —6, 567, 000 | — 5, 800, 000 | 
Barracks improvement do 425’ 683, 000 : : | ee ole, 
program. 
Other expense _- ..-do +14, 727, 424 | __ +23, 800, 400 | +25, 100, 000 se 
Total direct obliga- |-_- do 46h, 594, 424 de 392, 278, 400 ....-| 409, 000, 000 - 
tions. 


Workload.—Decreases in facility load are the result of the following: The plac- 
ing of three additional installations under the Army industrial fund, (2) disposal 
of several depots under the Army depot plan, (3) closing of Camp Kilmer and 
Camp Tortuguero, (4) closing of troop facilities during the fiscal year 1956 in 
Japan. These decreases are partially offset by completion of substantial amounts 
of new construction at active facilities in the continental United States, reactiva- 
tion of one installation, and expansion of facilities in Europe COMZ. Popula- 
tion levels for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 reflect the decreases made dur- 
ing the last quarter of fiscal year 1955, and phasing down the strengths in Japan 
and Germany during fiscal year 1956. 

Maintenance and repair. Cae a a e levels in fiscal year 1955 were insuffi- 
cient to prevent an increase in the net backlog of deferred maintenance, particu- 
larly in the continental United States. Resource availability in fiscal year 1956 
will result in a further decrease in maintenance levels, and an expected increase 
in backlogs despite the Army’s objective to decrease them. The cost factor for 
fiscal year 1957 will be slightly higher thay fiscal year 1956, and will provide a 
level of maintenance somewhat lower than that necessary to prevent deteriora- 
tion of facilities beyond normal wear and tear and to permit efficient and eco- 
nomical operation in accordance with the basie objectives and policies of the 
Army. The level of maintenance which can be attained with this allowance is 
expected to result in a moderate increase in the maintenance backlog. 

Utilities and services.—Estimates for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 are 
based on fiscal year 1955 costs, adjusted for workload. Since the ratio of popula- 
tion to building space decreases, the cost factors per capita show an upward 
trend. Amounts for utilities services include a normal growth factor for pro- 
gressively increased utilization of electrical equipment and applianees. Effects 
of the pay increase for graded employees have been provided for in management 
and engineering costs and for fire protection; other services involve mostly wage 
board personnel, for whom wage scales have increased about 5 percent. 

Modifications.—The factor for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 will provide 
for only the most urgent require ments as a result of changes in mission of using 
activities or to improve efficiency or economy of operations. Requirements for 
this item are being held to a level more than one-half below fiscal year 1955 
despite evidence that a sizable backlog has been developing in this area. Post- 
ponement of this type of work results, in many cases, in increased costs in other 
areas because of lack of adequate facilities for proper operation. 

The following are the items which relate total cost levels to net direct 
obligations: 








| 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
Net credits: ; 

Military labor. j sseteu — $27, 419, 000 — $21, 000,000 | —$19, 950, 000 
Unliquidated obligations carryover +15, 316, 000 —18, 750, 000 
Appropriation reimbursements s —8, 795, 000 —4, 725, 000 — 5, 692, 000 
Civilian components. _-. -- ‘ —3, 975, 000 —4, 000, 000 —4, 000, 000 
Other credits --.__- . —45, 645, 000 — 26, 800, 000 — 25, 425, 000 

TRAE ic onck ceeticae be kouteennese —70, 518, 000 —75, 275, 000 — 55, 067, 000 


The decrease in military labor from fiscal year 1955 reflects reduced military 
activity and replacement of some military personnel by civilian labor or by con- 
tract. The increase in fiscal year 1957 for appropriation reimbursements is for 
payment by the Navy for housing maintained by the Army in Japan but occupied 
by Navy personnel. Other credits consist mostly of supplies and services used 
in connection with maintenance of facilities but not charged to these funds, such 
as; use of general-purpose vehicles, supplies recovered from salavge, and funds 
from other appropriations including National Guard and Army Reserve training 
activities. The amount for fiscal year 1955 includes some inventory drawdown 
as well as miscellaneous credits which are not expected to be extended into subse- 
quent periods. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1955 | 1956 1957 
Transfers out: | 
To research and development ie — $7, 793, 000 | —$5, 600, 000 — $5, 800, 000 
Comparative transfer (Navy) — 932, 000 — 967, 000 
Total... sabe aenk ae res ; ; —8, 725, 000 —6, 567, 000 —5, 800, 000 


Barracks improvement program.—This item reflects the program for improve- 
ment of certain World War II mobilization-type military housing facilities in 
accordance with Department of the Army objectives. This program was initiated 
in fiscal year 1955. No funds are provided for this purpose in fiscal year 1956 
or fiscal year 1957. 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
Other expenses: 
Inactive facilities costs_-_-.-..-- a -+$6, 749, 424 | +$5, 800, 400 +$6, 000, 000 
Industrial fund facilities... +1, 742, 000 +1, 500, 000 +1, 600, 000 
Korea COMZ_.- 5 


+6, 236,000 | +5,000,000 | +5,000,000 


Nike sites_.. | -+-7,000,000 | +10, 000,000 


Overneas AA Gite ee ___.|-.------------| +2, 250,000 | -++2, 500, 000 
Rehabilitation for SETAF__.. -.__-- shia = | +2,250,000 | - a 
enn st 2 Pidivatbtbiebie «ddsebece +14, 727, 424 | +23, 800, 400 +25, 100, 000 





The item for industrial fund facilities is to cover facilities at installations oper- 
ated under the Army industrial fund which are not directly related to the indus- 
trial activity, such as housing and inactive facilities. Nike sites are being phased 
in during fiscal year 1956. Reimbursement for maintenance of offpost AAA sites 
in England and Thule is being required by the Air Force starting in fiscal year 1956. 
ee requirements for SETAF are the result of troop movements from 
Austria. 


Mr. Ritey. Who is the next witness? 
General O’Neitut. The next witness is Mr. Kenneth E. Turner, 
Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who will give a statement 
> ) ; 
on project 3940, “Maintenance of facilities.” 
Mr. Ritey. Mr. Turner, do you have a statement? 
Mr. Turner. I do, sir. 
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Mr. Ritey. We would be pleased to have it at this time. 
Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen the estimates for 
maintenance of facilities, beginning on page 1030 of the justifications 
cover those installation support functions commonly referred to as 
repairs and utilities as performed by post engineer organizations at 
Army installations. This program covers the following areas of work: 
Mr. Fioop. By installations, what precisely do you mean, Army 
posts, camps, and stations only? 
Mr. Turner. No, sir; installations covers the whole gamut of the 
thing. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason I asked you about that is this: The United 
States Government owns a building in Scranton, Pa., which is oper- 
ated by the Hoffman Co. to make munitions, to make certain types 
of shells for Army Ordnance. 

Now, there is a question arising as to what kind of heating installa- 
tion should be installed there, oil or coal. 

Is that such an installation as would come under this? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; that is referred to as a GOCO plant, a Gov- 
ernment-owned contractor-operated plant. 

That is a plant where we have a contract with a company to produce 
this particular end item and we pay the contractor for the end product. 

Mr. FLoop. I am concerned about that as a matter of policy. Who 
is the man in your shop, if it is your shop, who would determine as a 
matter of policy what the nature of the heating installation there would 
be at such an operation as that one? 

Mr. Turner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AREAS OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Turner. (a) Maintenance and repair of the Army’s real prop- 
erty, the objective being to attain a level of maintenance which will 
insure protection from deterioration beyond normal wear and tear and 
to assure economical and efficient utilization. 

(b) Utilities services, including heat, light, water, and sewage 
services, and other related services, such as custodial services, refuse 
collection and disposal, packing and crating, insect and rodent control, 
fire protection, engineering and management services, performed in 
accordance with operating policies which emphasize conservation an 
economy. 

(c) Alterations, additions, extensions, and minor new construction 
as necessary to provide adequate facilities for using activities. 

(d) Provide minimum maintenance to inactive Facilities on a basis 
which will permit reactivation as required in mobilization plans. 

The total amount requested for this program is $409 million, which 
is slightly more than funds available for fiscal year 1956, but con- 
siderably less than obligations for fiscal year 1955. The workload 
data and cost factors which support this estimate are shown on page 
1031. 

(Norr.—The matter referred to appears on pp. 1179 et seq.) 

The basic workload is shown in terms of thousands of square feet 
of building floor area and is indicative of the extent of responsibility 
for maintenance of Army property. This workload will decrease only 
slightly from the previous years and will remain at more than 1 billion 
square feet. 
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Reductions of building area in the continental United States as the 
result of closing a number of Army depots are more than offset by 
scheduled completions of new construction, most of which will be for 
new barracks at major troop facilities. In overseas areas some reduc- 
tions will be made in Japan, Germany, and Austria, offset in part by 
expansion of facilities in Alaska, France, and Okinawa. Population 
totals will decrease as the result of decrease in troop strengths at 
major camps in the continental United States and the phasing down 
of troop activities in Japan. 

Maintenance and repair costs include maintenance of roads and 
other surfaced areas, railroads, grounds, utilities plants and systems 
and other structures, as well as buildings. For analysis purposes 
these costs are all related to building floor area as the most appro- 
priate single unit. The maintenance level for fiscal year 1957, as 
indicated by the trend in unit costs, will be a little higher than fiscal 
year 1956, and a little lower than fiscal year 1955. I would like to 
emphasize that the cost factor of $180 per thousand square feet in 
fiscal year 1955 was inadequate and, as General Tulley has already 
pointed out to you, satan in an increase in our maintenance back- 
log. The cost factors of $157 and $171 in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal 
year 1957 respectively will obviously result in a further increase in 
the maintenance backlog. The current estimate for this backlog is 
approximately $100 million as of the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Unit costs for utilities services, related to population at military 
installations, are increasing as the result of several factors. While the 
population supported by these services has decreased somewhat, the 
facilities to be served have been expanding in some areas as the result 
of additional facilities completed with construction funds. The unit 
cost of utilities services in terms of building area will decrease from 
$152 per thousand square feet in fiscal year 1955 to $148 per thou- 
sand square feet in fiscal year 1957. Another contributing factor to 
the higher rate of utilities services when related to population is the 
constantly increasing use of power equipment. 

Programs to enforce efficient utilization of utilities have been in 
effect since 1943. Fuel, electric, and water targets are established 
annually by the Department of the Army based on quantities adjudged 
to be sufficient to provide adequate service without waste. Vigorous 
conservation campaigns are prescribed at installation level. The 
effectiveness of these targets is evaluated at the end of each year and 
guidance is given to field installations in correction of any deficiencies 
encountered. 

Requirements for fire prevention and protection have been reduced 
to a level which is considered to be close to the minimum necessary 
to provide adequate protection. Even so, continued efforts will be 
made to reduce this cost consistent with risks involved, by review of 
fire-fighting organizations and availability of other sources of protec- 
tion. 

Requirements for other repairs and utilities services include refuse 
collection and disposal, insect and rodent control, custodial services, 
snow removal, signs, and maintenance of training facilities. The 
level of these services is expected to remain about the same as for 
fiscal year 1955. 

The item for management and engineering includes management 
activities of the post engineer, and engineering and general supervision, 
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as well as office overhead. The unit cost for this item has increased 
slightly as the result of last year’s pay increase for classified civil- 
service employees. The total amount for this item is estimated at 
$30,765,000 which is less than 7 percent of the total estimated cost of 
approximately $445 million for repairs and utilities activities at active 
installations. 

I might add that we feel anything under 10 percent is a very good 
price for this kind of service. The campaign to reduceinventory 
levels has resulted in decreases since last year. Warehouse stocks 
of expendable supplies in the continental United States has been re- 
duced to about $10 million as compared with a total of $12 million in 
December 1954. Economies resulting from lower inventories are 
reflected in reduction of handling cost from 12 cents per dollar value 
of issue in 1952 to about 9% cents per dollar value of issue in 1955. 


We think that is quite an accomplishment too. 


MODIFICATION WORK 


The estimates provide only a very small factor for accomplishment 
of modification work. This item includes alterations, additions, and 
other modifications to existing facilities, as well as some minor new 
construction. The amount requested is not quite 6 percent of total 
costs for repairs and utilities and is much less than experience factors 
for the previous years. The Army policy is to limit this category of 
activities to work which is considered necessary to provide adequate 
facilities for operating activities or to improve efficiency or economy 
of operations. Actual additions or new construction are further re- 
stricted to urgent requirements arising as the result of unanticipated 
circumstances which preclude advance construction planning for 
public-works programs. More than one-half of the amount expended 
for this item is required for minor items of alterations, such as opening 
or moving partitions or otherwise remodeling interiors for changes 
in usage. 

VALUE OF WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


The amount shown on page 1180 for total costs represents the value 
of work accomplished during the respective periods at active instal- 
lations of the Army in the continental United States and in overseas 
areas. These figures are derived from the Army’s cost accounting 
system and include the value of military labor, equipment rental, sal- 
vaged materials, other materials or services provided from othersources. 
The estimated total cost for fiscal year 1957—$444,767 000—is equiv- 
alent to the fiscal year 1956 total, but is lower than the amount of 
$505,427,000 for fiscal year 1955; the cost factor related to thousand 
square feet is $442 compared to $488 in fiscal year 1955. Most of 
the reduction is in the item for modifications, where it is intended to 
cut back from prior year experience levels. To the extent that essen- 
tial requirements for modification work exceed the estimate, the factor 
for maintenance and repair must be further reduced below the some- 
what austere level provided in the estimates. 

The credits and other adjustments necessary to arrive at new obliga- 
tions are analyzed briefly on page 1181. ‘The credits represent 
other resources applied to these functions and must be considered 
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together with the direct funds available to determine the amount 
of work which is accomplished in any year. 

The use of military labor will be reduced as the result of the policy 
of curtailing the assignment of military personnel to repairs and 
utilities activities. 

Other credits consist mostly of supplies and services used in con- 
nection with maintenance of facilities but not charged to funds in 
this program; such as use of general purpose vehicles operated from 
other funds, supplies recovered from salvage or turned over from other 
sources, services provided without reimbursement, and funds from 
other programs. 

Expenses incident to facilities support of research and development 
activities are provided from the ‘‘ Research and development” appro- 
priation, beginning in fiscal year 1956. ‘The costs for this expense 
are included in the cost data previously discussed, but are excluded 
from net obligation figures for the ‘‘ Maintenance of facilities” program. 

The other expenses listed on page 1181 represent items which are 
not covered by the same type of cost data which is maintained for 
regular active installations of the Army. ‘The costs at inactive instal- 
lations constitute a cost factor of less than 10 cents per square foot, 
and include some active use by the National Guard and Army Reserve 
for summer training. 

Maintenance activities at facilities operated under the Army indus- 
trial fund are, in general, excluded from this budget program. How- 
ever, maintenance support for areas not contributing to the industrial 
mission is provided from these funds. The amounts shown are essen- 
tially for military and civilian housing areas at industrially funded 
installations. 

Because of the nature of the facilities and activities in Korea, 
normal cost-accounting procedures have not been established in this 
region. The amounts required under this budget program are for pay 
of civilian personnel, primarily local people, and purchased utilities 
services plus a few contracts. 

Nike sites are being completed during fiscal year 1956 and into 
fiscal year 1957. Although not extensive in terms of area or building 
space, these activities will require substantial amounts for utilities 
support as a result of the heavy power demands involved. In various 
Overseas areas where the Army occupies AAA sites near Air Force 
bases, reimbursement for facilities support is required by the Air 
Force beginning in fiscal year 1956 pursuant to recently adopted 
joint agreements. The rehabilitation of facilities in the southeast 
European area is a one-time requirement caused by the phasing out 
in Austria and moving of units to new locations. 

That completes our opening statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Mr. Turner. 


COSTS PER SQUARE FOOT 


If I read this correctly, you estimate about 18 cents a square foot 
for upkeep. Is that figured on the total square footage in the installa- 
tion or of the base? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ritey. That is on an active base, and on an inactive base, I 
believe you figure about 10 cents a square foot? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; that is right. 

At the inactive base, about all the money we spend is for 
maintenance. 

You will note at the active stations we start out with 17 cents a 
foot for bare maintenance and repairs and after we get through adding 
utilities, and ppereteng costs, the total thing related to the number of 
square feet of floor area runs about 44 cents a square foot. 

You do not need any of this other expense at the inactive stations. 
It is just maintaining such things as balltiane, roads, and distribution 
lines. If a pole falls down, we would not put another one in to let it 
rot out again. 

Mr. Rixery. I understood you to say that 18 cents had not quite 
proved to be adequate. What would be an adequate estimate in your 
opinion? 

Colonel Penty. We figure that about 21% cents per square foot 
which would prevent us from having any additional backlog of main- 
tenance accumulate. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the figure I wanted. 


MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


ont FLoop. I am concerned the minute we get into this area of your 
shop. 

While you should be commended for your awareness of the necessity 
of economy and our concern with economy, yet you are doing the kind 
of thing where the demarcating line can be very narrow and you indi- 
cate that you know beyond which point you are saving nothing. 

I have in mind the paragraph in your affirmative statement which 
referred to your fire-fighting problem, how you have reduced that to 
such a point, where it is functioning all right but you are at the end 
of the line as far as reductions are concerned in the area of fire defense 
on the bases and installations. 

While you have reduced it and cut back for the purpose of economy 
to the minimum, you think because of training and other things and 
access to their facilities of the same general nature, you may have 
some cushion there. 

Using that as an example, in your eagerness now to economize and 
do what you want to do, let me tell you the story about the famous 
vow circus clown, whose whole act was based upon having a trained 
1orse. 

He was such a good clown, and the horse was such a great horse 
that he was honored by election to the French Academy. He was a 
great performer, the greatest. He could train the horse to do any- 
thing and everything, and he finally decided he would train it not to 
eat; he did, but the horse died. He trained it not to eat all right. 

In this operation of yours, you are not begging for stripes to such 
an extent that the thing will burn down on you? 

I am sure you are not. 

I make this point just to back you up in your discussion with your 
superiors to be sure that you will have our support if you think that 
you are being pressured into that position. 
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Mr. Turner. I can assure you, and I am limiting myself to the fire- 
prevention department. 

Mr. Fioop. I just happened to see that. 

Mr. TuRNER. I assure you that in no case has action been taken to 
pull out the fire department or to reduce their equipment contrary to 
advice of the fire-prevention engineers and I have every confidence 
that our fire-fighting facilities now are even more adequate than they 
were a few years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. The same thing is true, generally speaking, of your 
shop as far as these physical facilities are concerned? 

Mr. TurRNER. I have a somewhat narrow view in my own shop. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. I like to see all of our facilities in tiptop shape. That 
is a narrow viewpoint. I admit that there are other things, perhaps, 
in the Army that are more important, and we can get by with a little 
less. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not going to be such a weak, small voice in 
this scramble for a dollar that you are going to injure your respon- 
sibility? 

Mr. Turner. Certainly not. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mutuer. I have no questions. I think you have made a very 
good presentation and I want to thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rivey. Yes; it has been an excellent presentation. 

General O’NerLu. That completes the maintenance and operation 
presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you very much, General O’Neill. You and 
your staff have given us an excellent presentation. 

General O’Neruut. Thank you, sir. 


RESERVE FORCES PROGRAM 
Fripay, Marcu 23, 1956. 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. P. D. GINDER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR RESERVE COM- 
PONENTS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 

MAJ. GEN. E. C. ERICKSON, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF OF ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ritey. General Ginder, the committee is very pleased to have 
you appear before us and testify in regard to Reserve Forces. 

I had the privilege of visiting the Fifth Army some months ago 
and they still remembered you out there. They are still compli- 
menting you about the fine work you have done in implementing this 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Riuey. In response to Mr. Flood’s request, we will insert a 
biographical sketch of General Ginder at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MaJ. GEN. Putt1ip DeWirTt GINDER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Maj. Gen. Philip DeWitt Ginder was born in Plainfield, N. J., on September 19, 
1905; graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1927. As a com- 
pany grade officer he served with the 16th Infantry Regiment, 1st Infantry Divi- 
sion, at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., and later in the 45th Infantry Regiment (Philip- 
pine Scouts) in the Philippine Islands. 

After graduation from the Infantry School at Fort Benning in 1933, he served 
with the 35th Infantry Regiment in Hawaii; 29th Infantry Regiment when it was 
demonstration troops for the Infantry School at Fort Benning; 7th Motorized 
Division at San Jose, Calif.; [IX Corps at Fort Lewis, Wash.; and the 12th Army 
Group in Europe. 

During November 1944 General Ginder commanded task forces in the Hurtgen 
Forest action and received the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism at that time. He then assumed command of the 9th Regiment, 2d Infan- 
try Division, in Europe and remained with that unit for 18 months to include the 
counteroffensive which ended in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and the return to the 
United States. 

He attended the first class at the National War College in 1946; graduated in 
1947; served in the Far East Command until 1948. In 1949 he was named senior 
military attaché at Prague, Czechoslovakia; then became Deputy G-—3 of the Euro- 
pean Command, followed by command of the 6th Infantry Regiment in Berlin. 

Returning to the United States in February 1952, he became Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Intelligence of Army Field Forces at Fort Monroe, Va. In July 1952 
he was made brigadier general and assistant division commander of the 45th 
Infantry Division which was north of the 38th parallel. He assumed command of 
the division in March 1953 and was made major general in July. In December 
1953 he became commander of the 37th Infantry Division at Camp Polk, La., and 
remained as commanding general when the division was redesignated the 10th 
Infantry Division in June 1954. He organized this division for Operation 
Gyroscope. 

In August 1955, General Ginder was named commanding general of Fifth 
Army, Chicago, Ill. In November 1955 he was appointed to his present positior 
as special assistant to the Chief of Staff for Reserve Components. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service Cross and Distinguished Service 
Medal, he has been awarded the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, the Silver Star, 
the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters, the 
Purple Heart, and Presidential Unit Citation. His foreign decorations include the 
French Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre with Palm, the Russian Military 
Order of the Patriotic Fight, the Czechoslovakian Order of Military Merit, the 
Belgian Fourragere, the Philippine Legion of Merit, the Korean Order of Taegu, 
and the Korean Presidential Unit Citation. 


Mr. Riuey. I was very much impressed with what was told me out 
there. We will be glad to hear from you now, General, in regard to 
your program. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General GinpEr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to appear 
before this committee today and present for your consideration in- 
formation on the Department of the Army’s programs for its Reserve 
forces. 

This is not my first appearance before this distinguished committee. 
I was here last year on Operation Gyroscope, when I was organizing 
the first stateside division chosen to rotate overseas. The 10th Divi- 
sion has replaced the 1st Division on the line in Germany and Opera- 
tion Gyroscope is well on its way to being a success. 

Gentlemen, I believe as strongly in the success of RFA-—55, which I 
like to paraphrase as Ready-for-America, as I did in Operation 
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Gyroscope. While the initial realistic evaluation of the RFA program 
cannot be determined until this July, I am confident that the success 
of this program will in time be an established fact. 

Without entering into details in the province of the program direc- 
tors who follow me, I will now report on the present status, progress, 
future plans, and training aspects of the Reserve components programs 
in specific relation to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


STATUS OF ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


As of the 1st of August 1955 the status of the Army Reserve com- 
ponents was as follows: 

The National Guard totaled 358,637 officers and men. 

The Army Reserve totaled 163,204 active participating officers and 
men in paid status. 

Our Reserve Officers Training Corps comprised 139,333 students in 
the senior division. Based on past attritional factors, it is estimated 
that approximately 12,400 second lieutenants will be commissioned 
during the current fiscal year. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956 we have programed to increase our 
National Guard strength by 48,463 officers and men and at the same 
time expand our Army Reserve by 51,851 active participating strength. 

Major General Lawton in his initial presentation noted in the Army’s 
budget for fiscal year 1957 an increase of about $17 million in the 
“Maintenance and operations” appropriation, program 2600. Fur- 
ther General Lawton noted for “Army National Guard,” “Reserve 
personnel, Army,” and ‘Military construction, Reserve Forces,’”’ an 
increase of about $116 million. However, General Erickson and 
General Lindeman will discuss the dollar requirements during their 
detailed presentations. In these budget areas the Department of the 
Army has recognized the considerable attainments of the National 
Guard toward its ultimate goals of adequate facilities, appropriate 
levels of equipment, care and maintenance of equipment, firm organ- 
izational structure, and participating membership. 


RESERVE FORCES ACT 


Concerning the United States Army Reserve, the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 established a positive means of personnel procurement and 
provisions for training which can do much to provide an Army 
Reserve equal to its mission. In the budget areas directly related to 
the Army Reserve the Department of the Army has increased its 
request for appropriations so that adequate equipment, facilities, and 
maintenance may be phased into the program in prudent amounts to 
keep pace with the forecasted growth in personnel strength, thereby 
assuring the coordinated development of an effective Army Reserve. 


NUMBER OF ENLISTMENTS 


As of the week ending March 16, 1956, there were a total of 21,561 
young men enlisted in the Army Reserve under the various provisions 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Of this number 1,081 were in the 
1-year program for prior service personnel, 6,132 in the 6-year program 
requiring 2 years active duty, and 14,348 in the 8-year program re- 
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quiring 6 months’ active duty. The average weekly enlistment in 
all these programs by months is as follows: 

In August of 1955 it was 42 per week; in September of 1955 it was 
296 per week; in October of 1955 it was 442 per week; in November 
of 1955 it was 599 per week; in December of 1955 it was 766 per week; 
in January of 1956 it was 896 per week; in February of 1956 it was 
1,203 per week (tentative figures); in March 1956 it was 1,789 
(tentative figures—1 week only). 

So you see there has been a definite upswing. 

Mr. Miter. That is, per week? 

General Ginper. Yes, sir. Incidentally, last week we had 1,093. 
We have hit an average of over 1,000 in our 6-month training pro- 
gram—1,000 per week. 

Mr. Foon. Is that good? 

General GinpER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That means you get more than 50,000 a year. 

General Ginper. Yes, sir, that is correct, with our graduates coming 
up. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean high school graduates? 
General GinprER. No, the number of graduates of the 6-month 
training course. 

In June, there will be about 400,000 high school graduates, and we 
hope to get at least 10 percent of those. That would put us well above 
our half-way quota. 

Mr. Riuey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riey. All right, General. 

General Ginper. Of the 14,348 in the 8-year program, approxi- 
mately 5,000 have entered, or soon will enter, the 6 months’ training 
program and about 9,300 have been deferred, primarily until they 
finish high school. In addition, nearly 2,000 National Guard men 
have entered the 6 months’ active duty for training under the provi- 
sions of RFA-55. 

As you know, after July 1957, it will be mandatory for all men com- 
pleting their 2-year active Army tours to participate in the Read 
Reserve. After that date, the monthly Ready Reserve input will 
pulsate as regularly as has the draft a since August 9, 1955. The 
average influx will be about 7,000 per month. Beginning July 1958, 
approximately 17,000 men a month will enter the Reserve from the 
Active Army. 

But until that time we must point out to all young men of high 
school age—and their parents—from every angle that RFA was de- 
signed for them; designed to give our young men and our Nation a 
chance to make long-range plans for the future yet remain faithful to 
all American freedoms and responsibilities. We can convince the 
public of this only when they realize that it is the truth. I have here 
for your examination the complete publicity program which we have 
been implementing to fully inform the young man and his parents of 
RFA-55. This includes radio and TV programs, speakers’ guides, 
and newspaper and magazine articles. (DA Letter, AGAM-P(M) 
341.01 (October 5, 1955), RES, subject: Recruiting Publicity Pro- 
grams for USAR to Support Implementation of Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, dated October 7, 1955.) 

The Army has conducted a continuing aggressive program to inform 
all Americans of the importance of the Reserve components and the 
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provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. I request your indul- 
gence while I quote a part of an unsolicited letter from the sister of a 
secretary in our office: 

Bill has enlisted in the Army Reserves and leaves for camp (unknown as yet) 
the Tuesday after Easter. It is one of the newer ‘deals’ for the 17- to 18- 
year-old age group. He has to be at camp for only 6 months, then report for 2 
hours each week for the next 7% years, in the home city. In this way, after his 6 
months at camp, he can return to his job and feel that he has served and will 
not be subject to draft. He also will go to camp for 2 weeks each summer during 
this period. As it was now, since he was subject to draft, his employer did not 
want to go to the trouble or bother of breaking him in on a new position as they 
never knew when he might have to go into the service. His unit will consist of 
learning all about IBM machines, etc., and will fit in excellently with his job 
should he wish to return to it. He is very enthused about the whole thing and 
his father and I believe he is doing the right thing. We will miss him like all 
get-out, but still, 6 months is not too long. 


Just recently the National Security Committee, a citizens group 
of patriotic and veterans’ organizations, have announced plans for a 
Military Reserve Week, April 22—28, 1956. This announcement has 
received the public endorsement of the President, the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission, and other governmental agencies. I have 
appended the list of organizations (appendix 1) participating in this 
effort and the statements of the President (appendix 2) and the 
Chairman of the NSTC (appendix 3) for your information. This 
nationwide effort is directed specifically at informing all Americans 
of the advantages of the 6 months’ training program. Here again, I 
have for your examination a complete “Press Kit’? on Military 
Reserve Week and the implementing instructions that were issued to 
the Army commanders (DA Letter, AGAM-P(M) 006 (March 13, 
1956) Reserve information, subject: Military Reserve Week, dated 
March 16, 1956). 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


APPENDIX 1 
NATIONAL SEcuRITY COMMITTEE 


CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING MILITARY RESERVE WBEK 
APRIL 22-28, 1956 


Amateur Athletic Union Jewish War Veterans 

American Gold Star Mothers Jewish War Veterans Ladies Auxiliary 
American Legion Marine Reserve Officers Association 
American Legion Auxiliary Military Order of Purple Heart 
American War Mothers Military Order of Purple Heart Auxiliary 
AMVETS Military Order of the World Wars 
AMVETS Auxiliary Reserve Officers Association 

Disabled American Veterans United Spanish War Veterans Auxiliary 


Disabled American Veterans Auxiliary Veterans of Foreign Wars 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Tue Wuite House 
[Immediate release, March 6, 1956. Murray Snyder, Assistant Press Secretary to the President] 
APPENDIX 2 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO HARRY H. SEMMES, COCHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COMMITTEE CONCERNING MILITARY RESERVE WEEK, APRIL 22-28, 1956 


Dear GENERAL SEMMEs: I am impressed and deeply gratified by your and Mr. 
Wilson’s letter informing me of the National Security Committee’s sponsorship 
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of Military Reserve Week, April 22-28, 1956. This action by your committee 
and its many worthy constituent organizations is a splendid demonstration of 
responsible citizenship. Your leadership in undertaking to educate the American 
people regarding the new 6-month Reserve training program will be welcomed 
by all of us. 

I have always believed that no public program, whether or not it is enacted 
into law, can fully succeed unless the American people understand and support 
it. As you so truly say, the responsibility for preserving our security and free- 
doms rests not alone with the Department of Defense or indeed the Government 
as a whole, but also with all American citizens. An all-out effort to strengthen 
our security through the building of a strong reserve must come from the hearts 
of the people. The action of the National Security Committee and its constituent 
organizations demonstrates to me that the people have their hearts in this pro- 
gram. 

I am, therefore, delighted to learn of your sponsorship of Military Reserve 
Week, and its objectives. 

I assure you that all elements of the Government will give full support to the 
educational effort to be waged during Military Reserve Week. I am hopeful 
that all elements in American life, whether they be labor, business, scientific, or 
educational, will see the advantages of this new 6-month Reserve training pro- 
gram both to the young men of our Nation and to the national security. If all 
of us work together to point out to the 17- to 18-year-old age group the oppor- 
tunities offered to them in this program, I am sure that it will succeed. 

Once again I commend the National Sécurity Committee and its many con- 
stituent organizations for undertaking this great project. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 





APPENDIX 3 


From National Security Training Commission, Lafayette Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
Sarnorr PLeEDGEs Support ror MILITARY RESERVE WEEK 


CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION CALLS FOR ALL-OUT 
EFFORT TO GET VOLUNTEERS FOR 6-MONTH RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


WasnHincton.—Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission, today pledged the commission’s wholehearted support for 
Military Reserve Week and appealed for an all-out effort to increase enlistments 
in the 6-month Reserve training program. 

General Sarnoff’s statement follows: 

“‘As chairman of the National Security Training Commission, I wish to con- 
gratulate the National Security Committee upon its sponsorship of Military 
Reserve Week, April 22-28. It is our Commission’s responsibility to look after 
the welfare of the young men 17 to 18% undergoing military training in the 
new 6-month Reserve training program. We have a deep interest in the success 
of this program since our national security and survival may well depend upon it. 

“The Kremlin’s current campaign of bluster and blackmail makes it abundantly 
clear that we are not going to wake up next week or next month to a sudden thaw 
in the cold war. We must prepare ourselves for the long pull, and the Reserve 
program plays an important part in this preparation. 

‘““To succeed, the new 6-month training program must be brought clearly to the 
attention of our young men and their parents so that they will appreciate its 
purposes and advantages. I am hopeful that those in the various communications 
media—radio, television, newspapers, magazines and motion pictures—will do 
everything possible to assist in making this week a success. 

“‘All Americans will, I am sure, be deeply grateful to the National Security 
Committee—a private citizens’ group composed of many worthy patriotic, civic, 
and veterans organizations—for sponsoring Military Reserve Week. The 
National Security Training Commission will give the National Security Com- 
mittee full cooperation in its highly commendable project.’ 


General GinpEr. Because of the growing enlistments week by week 


under the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, because of 
tagible evidence that accurate knowledge of this act is getting to the 
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American home, because of public interest and effort exemplified in 
the action of the National Security Committee, the Army has planned 
for substantial increases in the personnel strength of the Army Reserve 
during the remainder of fiscal year 1956 and in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean—‘‘The Army has planned.” 

General GinprEr. That is for our trainer personnel and additional 
administrative personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. Proceed. 


QUALITY OF RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Gencral Ginprur. That is the quantitative part of the picture. | 
should now like to discuss the qualitative side. In an earlier appear- 
ance before the Department of Defense Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, the Secretary of the Army made reference 
to the Army’s efforts to organize and train the Reserve com- 
ponents to— 
the highest possible state of readiness with particular emphasis on improving their 
capability for rapid mobilization and deployment. 

The Army feels that its 6 months training program is a good one and 
will provide a well-grounded soldier for the Ready Reserve. During 
the 6 months all men receive 8 weeks of basic training. This includes 
“school of the soldier,” individual weapons training, first aid and 
hygiene, physical training, and instruction in the Code of Conduct, 
and otber basic training activities that you are all well familiar with. 
After this they go on to advanced individual and small-unit training 
or into specialist schooling to develop military occupational specialties 
such as radio, mechanics, and many others. These various courses 
of instruction during this period are the same as those given active 
Army soldiers when they enter the service. Special care has gone 
into the selection of officers and soldiers who are training these young 
men. The enthusiasm with which this training has been received 
by the young soldier has been a source of inspiration to the Army. 
The group who entered this program in early November was asked 
to write down their opinions at the end of 8 weeks on all aspects of 
the program. I have attached a copy of the results (appendix 4). 
With respect to training, 75 percent said they liked each of the subjects 
taught, 75 percent said the right amount of time was given each sub- 
ject, and 90 percent indicated that each of the subjects was presented 
effectively. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPENDIX 4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 6, 1956. 


Subject: Recapitulation of Opinion Survey by Six-Month Trainees. 


To: Commanding generals, Continental Army Command ZI Armies, Chiefs of 
Military Districts. 


1. Enclosed for your information is a recapitulation of the findings of the 
survey on factors influencing enlistment and reaction to training received by the 
November increment of 6-month trainees in the RFA-55 program. This survey 
was conducted per instructions to the armies concerned in letter, AGTL (December 
15, 1955), Department of the Army, December 15, 1955, subject: ‘“‘Questionnaires 
for 6-Month Trainees, Reports Control Symbol AG—(OT)-—302.” 
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2. The tabulations present some interesting figures which will be helpful in 
preparing publicity material. An officer or enlisted man in an Army Reserve or 
National Guard unit was the most frequently reported source of information 
about the program; public media were seldom reported by this group of trainees 
as sources of information. The most helpful influences in the decision to enlist 
were personnel from Reserve and National Guard units, vocational opportunities, 
and the shorter period of continuous active duty. A favorable reaction to the 
program was indicated by the satisfaction of having enlisted, a liking for the 
basic training subjects, appreciation of job add training opportunities offered, 
and a beneficial effect on future plans. 

3. It is believed that these surveys can be of great value since they indicate 
where enlistments are being obtained and the reasons underyling the decision of 
the individual to enlist. They can also point out weak points as well as the 
strong points in recruiting programs and furnish guidance for future planning. 

By order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army. 


Joun A. KLEIN, 
Major General, USA, The Adjutant General. 


Tap A 


SURVEY ON FACTORS INFLUENCING ENLISTMENT AND REACTION TO TRAINING 
RECEIVED IN THE RFA-55 PROGRAM 


1. This survey is part of the Army’s concerted effort to increase the number 
of 6-month trainees and the attractiveness of the 6-month training program. The 
survey was designed to answer three basic questions: 

1. How did the trainees find out about the RFA-—55 program? 
2. What influenced them to enlist in the program? 


3. What were their reactions to the training program? 


PLAN OF THE SURVEY 


2. The second increment of 573 6-month trainees (the trainees who began 
training on or about November 3, 1955) was asked to complete 2 questionnaires. 
Both questionnaires were administered during the last week of basic training by 
personnel at the training installations. Although the questionnaires were 
identified by the trainees’ name and service number, the trainees were assured that 
their replies would be held in confidence and would in no way affect their Army 
career. 

3. The questionnaires used are attached as appendix III. The first question- 
naire, ‘‘Factors Influencing Enlistment in the 6-Month Training Program,” 
contained 2 questions for purposes of identification and 13 questions, most of 
them factual rather than attitudinal, for purposes of analysis. The second 
questionnaire, ‘‘Type Training Received by 6-Month Trainees,’ contained 12 
questions, primarily attitudinal, which were analyzed. 

4. The questionnaires were prepared by CARROTC and were coordinated 
with G-1, G-3, TAG, and CINFOE. They were distributed by TAG for admin- 
istration in training installations of the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Armies. Returns were received for 544 trainees along with their aptitude area 
GT (general technical) scores. When analyzed, these scores indicated that the 
average mental ability of this group was similar to that of the Army population. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


5. Each installation participating in the survey tabulated the responses to the 
questions. The tabulated responses were collated in the Personnel Research and 
Procedures Division, TAGO. The collated information is given in appendixes 
I and II. These appendixes show the percentage of trainees selecting each 
alternative response to each question. The information is given for the total 

roup as well as for the trainees in the National Guard and the Army Reserve, 
The information on the subgroups is presented for use by agencies with special 
interests in this survey; this report concerns itself only with the total group. 
(Data are not presented separately for each Army because of the relatively small 
number of trainees in each Army.) 
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MAJOR FINDINGS 


Personnel in military units were the most effective medium of information 


6. 53 percent of the trainees first learned about the program from an officer 
or enlisted man in an Army Reserve or National Guard unit. Radio, television, 

rinted material, and recruiting stations were relatively ineffective media of 
information. 


Military personnel, vocational opportunities, and shorter period of continuous active 
duty were important inducements toward enlistment 


7. 49 percent of the trainees indicated that an officer or enlisted man in an 
AR or NG unit was influential in making their decision to enlist. 

8. The most frequently reported personal reasons for enlisting were future jobs 
(27 percent), opportunity for special training (23 percent), and the shorter period 
of continuous active duty required (23 percent). 


The majority reacted favorably to the program 


9. Seventy-three percent of the trainees said they were glad they enlisted. 

10. On the average, about 75 percent of the trainees reported that they liked 
each of the subjects taught in basic training. On the average, about 75 percent 
said that the right amount of time was given each subject. On the average, 90 
percent indicated that each of the subjects was presented effectively. 

11. When the trainees were asked to select, from a list of 20, 3 characteristics 
they liked best about the program, the most frequently selected were: 

(a) Chance to learn a trade (44 percent). 

(b) See if I want to make the Army a career (37 percent). 

(c) Chance for more education (36 percent). 
The most frequent selections, from a list of 14, of the characteristics liked least 
about the program were: 

(a) Miss my family and friends (65 percent). 

(b) Not enough sleep (58 percent). 

(c) Too many extra details (44 percent). 

12. 80 percent of the trainees felt that their active duty for training helped them 
in planning for future jobs. 66 percent felt that their active duty for training 
helped their future school plans. 


APPENDIX I 


Percentages of responses! to factors influencing enlistment in the 6-month training 
program 


National| Army 
Guard Reserve Total 


. What is the population of your hometown or nearest community? 2 Percent | Percent | Percent 
(a) 5,000 or under 30 33 32 
(b) 5,000 to 50,000 34 29 31 
(c) 50,000 to 100,000 - 10 12 11 
(d) Over 100,000 26 26 26 
. How would you classify your father’s (or guardian’s) occupation? 
(a) Employed as a laborer | 52 41 45 
(b) Self-employed as a laborer 2 12 ll 11 
(c) White-collar employee 5 7 6 
(d) Owns own business. --.-..--.---.----- Sctasasdnsoasaienaneare 9 20 16 
oe ee Sn a ee eects cee 6 7 
(f) Other 15 
. What did your parents (or guardians) think about your enlisting in the 
6-month training program? 
(a) For it 
(6) Against it 
(c) Neither for it nor against it__..-- 
. Did you enlist in the Army Reserve or National Guard ‘before “Aug. 9, 


(b) No ie 
7. Prior to this enlistment, have you had any prev ious military ‘service or | 
schooling? 








(6) No 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 1196. 
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Percentages of responses! to factors influencing enlistment in the 6-month training 
program—Continued 


National; Army 


Guard | Reserve Total 





. Are any members of your family now in the military service? Percent | Percent | Percent 
(a) Active duty in any of the Armed Forces_._-_----- oe 
(b) Reserve- , 5 ll 
(c) National Guard 5 
(d) None.- 65 
. What were you doing just before enlistment in the 6-month training | 
program? 
(a) Going to school or on vacation from school - - - - 
(6) Working 2 
(c) Working and going to school. 
(d) Not working and not going to school. - - 
. How did you first learn about the 6-month training program? 
(a) Radio_- 
(b) Television__- 
(c) Newspaper or magazine 
(d) Printed material that was mailed to me 
(e) A friend__---- , 
(f) A member of my family 
(g) A recruiting station__-- -- 
(h) An officer or enlisted : man of a Reserve or National Guard unit. 
(i) Some other way _-_- | 
. Which of the following helped you most in deciding to volunteer in the 
6-month training program? 
(a) Radio 
(6) Television 
(c) Newspaper or magazine _- 
(d) Printed material that was mailed to me 
(e) A friend_----- 
(f) A member of my family 
(g) A recruiting station - 
(h) An officer or enlisted | man of a Reserve or National Guard unit_-| 
(i) Something else- ---- 
. Which of the following was the most important reason why you volun- 
teered in the 6-month training program? 
(a) Shorter period of continuous active duty---.......---.-.-.---.- 
(b) Shorter total time of enlistment in the National Guard.__---_- 
(c) My plans for school 
I a a cud ninhin ees micieniae sun ees SEM 
(e) Doing my a | 


(f) 


(g) 
. What are you most desirous of getting from your 6 months of active duty 
training? 
(a) Training in a trade 
(6) Chance to become an officer 
(c) Opportunity to see whether you desire to make the Regular Army 
your career 
. What do you plan to do after you complete your 6- -month training pro- 
gram? 
(a) Go to work 
(b) Go to school 
(c) Go to work and school 
(d) Take 2 years’ active duty as a reservist 
(e) Join the Regular Army 
(f) Haven’t made up my mind 
. Among men your own age that you know, how many would you say 
know about the 6-month training program? 
(a) Almost none of them 
(6) A few of them 
(c) Most of them_--- 
(d) Almost all of them 
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1 The number of trainees are as follows: National Guard, 213; Army Reserve, 341; total, 554. 
2 The question numbers correspond to the actual question in the questionnaire. 
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APPENDIX II 


Percentages of responses ' to type training received by 6-month trainees 


National; Army 


Guard | Reserve | 7 otal 


4. Are you a member of: 2 
(a) The Army Reserve------------ aedaaey ; Lk ke 100 62 





























(6) The National Guard_ .- ----- Sanaa 100 . 38 
6. How hard has it been to get used to Army life? 
00s WON he a dobhannsaktntunwoowseaeuess a Mele 5 | 8 7 
I Be Mtah od crac ott attic at tieadnaoeaenane ‘ ; a 31 | 42 38 
ie aS ee ee piet<ddieies aralardpa arian ae wan 50 | 42 44 
So VERON Lh od ikbanrh dt eceuewunwdnonenniewae ww — 15 8 ll 
Liked Disliked | Can’t tell yet 
Roeser ee Br ey en =o es ay 
NG | AR /Total| NG | AR /Total| NG | AR |Total 
| | | | 
7. How did you like the subjects you have had 
so far in basic training? | 
(a) Individual weapons training- -- --- 88 87 | . 87 | 6 | 7 | 7 | 7 6 6 
(6) Crew-served weapons training ---- -- 80 66} 72) aT: $9] 9/ 16 21 19 
(c) Map and aerial photo reading- - --- 66 55 | 59 15 Bi "23-) ost 19 18 
(d) Small unit tacties__..--...----- 77 69 | 72 6 aT My EE! OB 17 
(e) Scouting and patrolling_-.-..----- 80 70} 74 7 16). 7 UB UO 14 
(f) First aid and hygiene-.--...------ 84 76 | 79 4 9 | Tower w 14 
(e) CBR training. ...-.........- ve 68 51 57 14 33} 2] 19] 16] 17 
(h) Mines and demolitions. ------.---- 64 59 61 8} 22 17 27; 19 22 
(i) Troop.information- -- .-- ior enena 75 75 75 | 8 | 8 | 6° aI 7 17 
(j) Physical training... -..............-. 72 67 | 69); 16 21; 2 11; ll il 
| 
Needs more time Needs less time | About right 


| NG | AR |Total) NG | AR |Total, NG | AR | Total 


8. Of the following subjects that you have 
had, so far, check the ones that you think | 
should have more time, less time, or are | | 
about right: | | 


(a) Individual weapons training - - - - 16 21°66 6] 4 6 5 | 80 72 | 75 
(b) Crew-served weapons training....--| 38 | 39 39 2 | 7 5 60 54 56 
(c) Map and aerial photo reading ------ 40| 44 | 43] 5 9 eohi ee 47 50 
(d) Small unit tactics. ..............--- a) 2@| &B 4 | 6 5 75 | 69] 71 
(e) Scouting and patroling__.-_.._._.-- 2% | 29) 29 4 | 4 | 4 68 67 67 
(f) First aid and hygiene-----..-...-.---| 23; 35] 32 6 6 6 66 | 59 61 
(o) HB Wale... <2. 2.....-- 28; 22/| 24 oi Biaw 64 | 65 65 
(h) Mines and demolitions. --.------ 45 38 40 3 6 5 63 | 57] 55 
) Troop informetion. ................ | 20; 2] 25 5 6 | 5 74 | 67 70 
(j) Physical training --------- ae dese 2a | 24 25| 13 15 14 62 60 61 


| National; Army | 


Guard | Reserve | Tt! 
| 
9. To what extent has practical work (applicatory training) been given to | | 
the subjects listed above? | 
(a) About the right amount... .......6............. Addewats Diizeeten 67 | 75 | 72 
(6) Not enough practical work. -_..-.........----- Scneteeawae satel 30 22 | 25 
(2): "TOO DRG PIRCUNE WOKE... 5c oc ne sneness ixnnahatabeceuudc 4 3 | 3 


1 The number of trainees are as follows: National Guard, 213; Army Reserve, 341; Total, 544. 
2 The question numbers correspond ¢o the actual questions in the questionnaire. 
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Percentages of responses ' to type training received by 6-month trainees—Continued 


Yes 


10. Do you think the following subjects that you have had so far 
could have been presented in a more effective manner? 
(a) Individual weapons training 
(b) Crew-served weapons training 
(c) Map and aerial photo reading 
(d) Small-unit tactics 
(e) Scouting and cones 
(f) First aid and hygiene 
Chu ye, !!}l[ C— aaa satiealiddatvtases tne 
(h) Mines and demolitions 
fi TE nn mine 
j) Physical training 





National 
Guard 


11. Which 3 of the following do you like best, so far, about the 6-month 
training program” 
(a) Chance for more education 
(b) Chance to learn a trade- - 
(c) Basie training 
(d) Physical conditioning 
(e) Learning how to take it 
(f) Medical and dental care 
(g) Better off financially 
(h} Chance to become an officer 
(i) Chance to see if I want to make Army a career 
(j) Being on my own 
AO a UE ODE OR ai ncinnicnl 
(7) Like being a soldier 
Conn) CI ca seein sce Sos ccs es CERRO OeKecKeKemenccaseoess 
(n) Following good leaders 
(9) Food_. 
(p) - 
(g) Chance to make good friends____......__- 
(r) Adventure and excitement 
(s) Someone else is always taking care of me 
(f) Religious services 
12. Which 3 of the following do you like least, so far, about the 6-month 
training program? 
(a) Miss my family and friends- -__- 
(5) Instructors ------- 
(c) Work too hard _- . 
eT EE MOORING... 2. One aden hub oiebed cdecewedend 
(e) Training is too tough 
(f) Training is too soft ewe 
(g) Not enough slee» De 
(kh) My health is suffering...................- 
(i) Delaying my getting ahead in civilian life 
j) Not learning enough that will help me later 
(k) Sports and recreation 
(1) Food geht ee 5 
(m) Medical and dental care 
(n) Religious services ee 
3. Were sufficient training materials and manuals available during off- 
duty hours to study s‘!bjects presented? 
(a) Yes ; apatites! 
(6) No , as aot 5 
. To what extent do you feel your active duty for training, so far, has 
helped your planning for future jobs? 
(a) Has hel ed a lot__ 
(6) Has helred some 
(c) Has helved a little 
(d) Has not helped any 
. To what extent do you feel that your active duty for training, so far, 
has helped you for future school plans? 
(a) Has helped a lot 
(b) Has helped some 
(c) Has helped a little 
(d) Has not helped any 
. Are you glad that you enlisted for the 6-month training program? 
(a) Yes_- 
{b) No ‘ 
(c) Can’t tell yet 
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General Ginpger. With respect to the Reserve units themselves, the 
Army has taken certain positive steps to improve training standards. 
Active Army personnel on duty with reserve components play a key 
role in this program. Special efforts are being made in the selection 
of personnel tor this duty to assure their qualifications for this im- 
portant assignment. Other measures have been adopted to maintain 
this group of personnel at the highest possible “for duty” strength to 
insure continuity and progress in the program. 

Another important step has been authorization of multiple drills 
within the 48 drills for pay. This permits, where facilities are avail- 
able and at the discretion of reserve unit commanders, the grouping 
of the weekly 2-hour drill into weekend training assemblies. The 
advantages from a training standpoint of this program are great. 
The Army encourages this whenever local conditions will permit. 

In addition to these measures, there is an urgent requirement to 
increase the facilities, the equipment levels, and the administrative 
and maintenance capability of the Reserve units if we are to attain the 
standards of readiness required. These provisions must keep pace 
with the growing personnel strength of the Reserve. The increased 
appropriations we are requesting for Reserve components represent 
the essential requirements for effective training prudently balanced 
with our planned strengths. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army is determined, with every means at its 
disposal, to build up the kind of Reserve our country needs and the 
Congress has authorized. 

Thank you. 

TWO-HOUR TRAINING 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General Ginder. 

What type of training will be the 2-hour training after the 6 months; 
training when the men are released for Reserve duty? Who will 
give it? 

General GinpEr. Well, it will vary. 

Mr. Ritey. Two hours a week. 

General GinprER. It will vary in accordance with the pretraining 
of the unit. It will be a continuation. 

Mr. Ritry. Of the same training that he had during his 6-month 
tour in the active Army? 

General GinprEr. In general, that is correct. In general, the train- 
ing of the majority of the units should be more advanced than they 
have received. Also, for review purposes, I can foresee they will be 
using as instructors these youngsters who have completed this 6-month 
training program. 

Mr. Rixtey. I was going to ask you who would be your instructors 
for those units. 

General Ginprer. Well, there is a large percentage of prior service 
personnel and people who have seen combat in World War II and 
Korea. 

Mr. Ritey. You are going to give them a refresher course before 
you have them start training these men, or are they keeping up as 
members of the Active Reserve? 

General Ginprer. They keep up, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. You think that that will make a good training program 
for the young men just entering into the Army service? 
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General Ginprr. I think so. I think in many cases they will use 
them as instructors for review purposes, and they will give quite an 
impetus to the program. 

Mr. Ritey. But the boys who have completed the 6-month course 
and who are then subject to 2 hours’ active duty each week, if they 
want to progress in their training they are going to have to have more 
experienced instructors than some of their own group. 

General GinpErR. That is correct, and those people are already in 
the unit—officers and noncommissioned officers with combat service 
in the majority of cases. 

Mr. Ritey. Is not the Army supposed to be progressing away from 
some of the methods and weapons used in World War II so that those 
instructors would have to have a refresher course before they would 
be competent to continue the training of these reservists? 

General GinprER. Schools are held by the various armies, and also 
these men are sent to Benning and various service schools. 

Mr. Ritey. To bring them up to date? 

General GinpEr. To bring them up to date. 


METHODS OF RECRUITING 


Mr. Ritey. What did you find was the most effective method of 
obtaining volunteers when you were in command of the Fifty Army 
area for the Reserve program? Will you name some of the methods 
that you used and the ones that you considered most effective in get- 
ting the youngsters into the Reserves? 

General Ginper. I think the first is—no mental roadblocks. Then 
we used the buddy system where every reservist was supposed to get 
another one. We encouraged group enlistments in towns. If 3 or 4 
wanted to enter the program together in the same unit, basically they 
would go to the same camp and stay together. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, if you sold one man on it you suggested 
to him that he try to sell someone else so that he would have some of 
his buddies with him; is that correct? 

General GinpER. That is correct. It is the old buddy system. It 
takes a lot of organization all the way down the line. The real basis 
for your recruiting is right down with the unit commander at the 
grassroots, so to speak. 

Mr. Ritey. They have to catch the enthusiasm, there is no ques- 
tion about that, if they are going to volunteer and come into the 
program. They have to be sold on it. 

General Ginper. Yes. We have tried to periodically put out a new 
brochure, a new poster. For instance, here [handing] is a poster that 
is just hitting the field now. Shortly after I took over the program 
I contacted James Montgomery Flagg. He is well over 80 years of 
age now, and we planned to give him a certificate of achievement 
from the Army for this poster. 

Mr. FLoop. That is good. 

General GinpEeR. We have these in larger sizes. We have also a 
brochure. 

Mr. Mitter. Is that a reproduction of his earlier World War I 
poster? 

General Ginprr. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. That is the best one that was ever done. 


Lew aa oe 
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General GinprEr. It always impressed me and that is the reason 
that I said, ‘“‘Let’s get that.” 

I would like to read this Associated Press release from Flagstaff, 
Ariz., as of yesterday. It says: 

When tourists descend to isolated canyon of Havasupai Indians * * * will 
see * * * travel poster * * * Join Up * * * Uncle Sam Want You! Since 
only way to get in * * * canyon is along horse trail 70 miles from * * * paved 
road these placards bear silent testimony to ingenuity of one of Armed Forces’ 
most important branches, recruiting service * * * Recruiting sergeant here saw 
pictures of 250-man tribe * * * Officer recruiters went to Havas Canyon * * * 
But Havasupai braves were very unwarlike when they pow-wowed with recruiters. 
They were happy to wait for draft board. WSTAR March 22, P37 10. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, for sentimental reasons, this poster may 
appeal to me and the older people. This is so good, and by this I 
mean ‘Uncle Sam want you” poster, depicting Uncle Sam pointing 
his finger, the James Montgomery Flagg poster, and it served its 
purpose so well—and it was one of the first things of its kind that 
the Army did well in its history—that you are to be complimented 
for bringing it out and the Army is to be criticized for not having done 
it sooner. 

Now, is there a possibility of working some kind of photomatized 
hookup into the original story? Is there any relationship? Is it 
worthwhile? Would it be a good thing to do? Is there besides this 
in your program some emotional appeal that could be capitalized on 
as a next step beyond this; some kind of tieup into the grandfather of 
this fellow, or the daddy of this poster? I have something in mind. 
I am trying to think it out, and it is not very clear. My first reaction 
would be there could be some kind of a sentimental theatrical emo- 
tional Madison Avenue hookup here with the old days for these kids. 
A lot of them still have the old spirit, not many, and-this may give 
them more. There is something in that story some place. I do not 
know where it is. Would it be the old World War I doughboy with 
the tin helmet and this fellow? Of course, he was a combat soldier 
and that means war. That might scare the parents to death and the 
boy too, for that matter. But could something of that nature be in 
the background of this poster? I can just see a background behind 
this fellow’s right and left shoulder. 

General GinpeEr. I think that it has many possibilities. We plan 
to send a package to each Member of Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. This will ring a bell with parents and grandparents 
all over the lot. That one poster may do more for you to reach the 
grandparents and the parents than maybe any other single thing you 
have thought of. That may have a great psychological effect for 
you. 

You are obviously an enthusiast. You sounded like one when you 
testified today. That is good for this kind of a very, very tough job, 
up to a point. 


SUPPORT OF ORGANIZATIONS AND PROMINENT INDIVIDUALS 


Now, on your appendix 1 you point with pride to that as placing 
imprimatur upon your program. J would be astounded if those organ- 
izations did not want your program. This is what lawyers call an 
admission in interest. Of course, those organizations are for your 
program. Not only are they for your program, but most of them 
are for universal military training. Yet, for the kind of an argument 
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that you are trying to make, there are organizations conspicuous by 
their absence with which I would be much more impressed. 

If you had the parent-teachers’ association and church groups and 
other similar organizations who are not peculiarly and historically 
military in background, existence and purpose, for this kind of special 
statutory reserve program, I would be more impressed. 

Certainly to have the American Legion in favor of this does not 
surprise me a bit, or the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The American 
Legion has been for universal training from the beginning. They do 
not think very much of this program. It does do some training and 
they will buy even that bit. That is pretty generally true, I suspect, 
of all these organizations on appendix 1. I do not say that to detract 
from your exhibit but to point out to you that appendix 2, or appendix 
1—A for propaganda purposes would be equally, if not more, impres- 
sive, if it contained different types of organizations in addition to 
what you have. 

If these people are not for you, you are no good at all. You must 
have something else too for this kind of thing. 

General Ginprer. Mr. Flood, these are the motivating organiza- 
tions for this week. There is a definite plan to tie in the parent 
teachers association. 

Mr. Fioop. The minute that you put the parent teachers associa- 
tion and some church organizations and some societies on this appen- 
dix, you are in business. 

You have the National Security Training Commission with Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff in favor of this. That does not startle me in the 
slightest. You are certainly scratching for support. Of course 
General Saranoff is for this program. I think that he would like a 
better one and he would like more of a program, but he is certainly 
for this one. 

I take it for granted you are not trying to impress me with the 
ie utant General being in support of your program. I would suspect 
that. 

I say these things because I take it for granted that you are putting 
your best foot forward. 


REACTIONS OF THOSE PARTICIPATING IN 6-MONTH RESERVE PROGRAM 


Now, I direct your attention to appendix I, page I, 1. I see there 
No. 5 and the percentage of responses to the factors influencin 
enlistment in the 6-months’ training program. I take it for oretived 
you have inserted in the record the appendixes as a part of your 
statement? 

General Grnper. That is correct. 

Mr. Fxoop. I direct your attention to question 5 and C thereunder. 
The question is: ‘‘What did your parents think about your enlisting 
in the 6-month training program?” And the total of those who are 
neither for it nor against it is 31. That is not very good, or is it very 
good, or is it too early for you to reduce that number, or do you thin 
because it is only 31 that you have done quite well in view of the fact 
that 63 say that they are for it? 

General GinpER. This questionnaire was taken about 3 months 
ago. Since that time we can see a definite swing in the parents toward 
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ihe rogram due to the fact that this educational program has hit 
the 

Mr. FLoop. This is your document, not mine. I am asking you on 
the face of this one. Now you add the other statement. You are of 
the opinion if this were taken today it would be materially reduced? 

General GinpeEr. I think that it would be at least 75 for it and 25 
neither for nor against, or less. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you look forward by this time next vear to reduce 
it to 25? 

General GinprEr. I hope that it will be unanimous by next year. 

Mr. Fitoop. What would be your method of bringing about that 
highly desirable state in your mind? 

General GinpErR. The fact that these youngsters are enthusiastic— 
the youngsters that are completing the 6 months’ traintng program. 
We brought six of them into the capital last week. They had a 
luncheon with Secretary of Defense and General Taylor and many of 
the top officials, and they were exposed to the press and Mr. Brooks’ 
committee, and I think all of them were impressed by the enthusiasm 
that these youngsters showed. 

One general question from the Pentagon and the press and Mr. 
Brooks’ committee was, “If you had to take this program again what 
would you do?” 

They all said spontaneously, ‘‘We would take it.’’ 

Mr. Fioop. May I be the Devil’s advocate and suggest to you 
that anybody in any army who can settle for 6 months will certainly 
be glad to say, “Yes,” rather than “2 years.” Did it occur to you 
their enthusiasm might be predicated upon the fact that the termina- 
tion of their active training was 6 months? 

General Grinper. I think that they actually enjoyed it. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. You have obviously not thought of what I 
just said. That element is sometimes present, not in your six prize 
exhibits, I am quite sure, but you might out of an abundance of caution 
indicate to your field people that, how about the possibility of my 
feeling—that 6 months is much, much, much less than 2 years. 

Now, on the same page I would like to refer to question 7: ‘‘Prior 
to this enlistment, have you had any previous military service or 
schooling?”’ 

The yes answer was 32 percent. That surprises me no end. Where 
did these kind, 32 percent of them, have previous military training or 
schooling? What do you mean, Boy Scouts, or what? 

General GinpER. High schools. 

Mr. Fioop. That much? 

General GinprER. Military schools. 

Mr. Fioop. I know what they would be. I know what type of 
school they would be. They would be military academies, prep 
schools, high school military units where such high schools, such as we 
have in the District of Columbia, have it, but 32 per nationwide, that 
is awfully hig 

Mr. Miturr. That would include young boys who had enlisted in 
the National Guard before they enlisted in the 6-months’ program; 
would it not? 

General GinpER. Yes. 

Mr. Miuter. That might swell the percentage. 
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General Ertcxson. Men who enlisted in the National Guard be- 
fore they were 18% years old, and before October 1, 1955, were author- 
ized to volunteer for this regardless of how long they had been in. Of 
course, they could not have been in over a year and a half, but I as- 
sume as long as no definite period was stated they could answer they 
had previous military training. 

Mr. Miter. If they only ‘attended one drill, they would have had 
some. 

General Erickson. They might have been at pomp last summer. 

Mr. Froop. I notice on the next page, which is I-2 of appendix I, 
question 10, subquestion (h), the question being, “How did you first 
learn about the 6-month training program?” 55 percent of the boys 
answered it was through an officer or enlisted man of a Reserve or 
National Guard unit. 

So that your buddy system is responsible for about half of your 
enlistments up to that point. I take it for granted, therefore, that 
while you are not overlooking that area, you are throwing your 
weight into the other areas; you will center on those? 

General GinpEr. That is what we expect to do. 

Mr. Fioop. That is supported by the next question, 11: ‘Which 
of the following helped you most in deciding to volunteer in the 6- 
month training program’’? listing a number of things, and (Ah) ‘An 
officer or enlisted man of a Reserve or National Guard unit” was the 
answer of 49 percent of the boys. Again, about half came from that 
source? 

General GinpeR. That has been our greatest source. 

Mr. FLoop. So you are not going to rest on your laurels. 

On question 13 on page I-3, the question being ‘‘What are you most 
desirous of getting from your 6 months of active-duty training?’ Half 
of them say ‘Training in a trade.”’ Those are very truthful young 
men. The other half—this is very interesting. Are these the exact 
phrasings of the questions? 

General GinpDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. (a) “Training in a trade,” 49, percent gave as what they 
were most desirous of getting from their 6 months of active-duty 
training; () ‘Chance to become an officer,” 9 percent; and (c) ‘““Oppor- 
tunity to see whether you desire to make the Regular Army your 
career,’’ 42 percent. 

Do you believe that one? 

General Ginper. I think so; 51 percent of those were in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us read it again: 

What, are you most desirous of getting from your 6 months of active duty 
training? 

(c) Opport unity to see whether you desire to make the Regular Army your 
career. 


And 42 percent gave that as the reason, they thought that was what 
they were most desirous of getting from their 6 months of active duty 
training. 

General Ginper. I think that is true because our enlistment take 
from these people is running about 15 to 20 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Enlistment in the active Regular Army after the 
6-month hitch? 

General GINDER. Yes. 
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Mr. Fuioop. That is running 20 percent? 

General Ginprr. Between 15 and 20 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. If there was ever anything the law boys call a leading 
question, this is it. 

General GinpER. You would be surprised, Mr. Flood—— 

Mr. Fioop. I am surprised. 

General GINDER. One question was whether they were motivated 
by patriotic reasons. They might have checked that in addition to 
6 or 7 others, but only about 6 percent indicated they were motivated 
by patriotic reasons, so I think it was 

Mr. FLoop. Was what? 

General GinpeEr. To get in the Regular Army. 

Mr. FLoop. You think that because only 6 percent indicated they 
enlisted for patriotic reasons, it means they enlisted to go into the 
Regular Army? 

General Grnper. If they wanted to pad it they would have checked 
it anyway. 

Mr. FLoop. I was not talking about padding. 

Mr. Forp. This point Mr. Flood makes might not reflect too well 
upon the Army as a regular career. Assuming this figure of 42 per- 
cent is a true indication of their desire to find out whether they wanted 
to make the Regular Army a career or not, and suppose out of that 
42 percent you only get 10 percent eventually who decide they want 
to go into the Regular Army as a career, that is not a very good reflec- 
tion on the Army as a career. 

Mr. Foon. I disagree with that. On the contrary, when you say 
that after the 6-month training 20 percent of the boys enlist, I think 
that is an extraordinary indicium that you are right. That is what 
astounds me. 

General GinprEr. I think the National Guard turns over 30,000 a 
year. 

Mr. FLoop. Twenty percent after 6 months of active duty? 

General Erickson. Last week I interviewed 9 National Guardmen 
getting the 6-month training at Fort Jackson. Two had definitely 
decided to enlist, and two were considering it and thought they would. 

Mr. Fioop. But the National Guardmen, a lot of them enlist in 
the local outfit for a lot of reasons. The boy who enlists in the 
National Guard in a lot of cases is not interested in ‘boom, boom, 
boom” for a number of years. 

General Erickson. Last year 30,967 from the National Guard 
enlisted in the Regular services. They did not all go in the Army. 
About 12,000 went in the Army. 

Mr. Miter. I think you should remember these young men are 
volunteers. You would not get that kind of statistics if you polled 
the high schools, but you are getting volunteers. 

Mr. Fioop. With the draft boards breathing down their necks. 

Mr. Mixer. Not at 17. You would be surprised at the intense 
seriousness of these youngsters. To them it is quite an important 
thing in their lives, and while their judgment may not be sound, and 
they may not even know exactly why they are doing it, I think this 
is as sincere as you can get. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope the new crop of volunteers pay more attention 
to the papers they sign than their fathers and grandfathers did, and 
I also hope the quality and integrity of the recruiting officers has 
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improved. You know how many letters you and I get saying, “When 
I enlisted I was promised I would be an assistant to the Secretary of 
War.” But I have heard nothing of that kind so far in regard to this 
program. How long has this program been operating? 

General GinpmR. Six months. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not believe I have received a letter yet in which 
anybody complained they had been seduced or shanghaied, which is 
something. I cannot say that for Regular recruiters, Army, Navy, or 
Air. I get letters on those every oni 

General Ginper. I think there has been general enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fioop. It could be. I am beginning to get the impression that 
everybody who gets near this thing gets enthusiastic about it. I 
remember when Burgess was before us I asked him some questions 
and he was righteous and indignant about it. That is what I try to 
find out. That is a good thing to know. Whether it rubs off or not, 
we will see. 

Tell me this. I think this is terribly important, from what I hear. 
The sooner you can get a recruit shooting a gun, the nearer he thinks 
he is to the Army. The sooner you can get them going “bang, bang, 
bang”’ with a rifle, the better off we are. How soon after a boy is 
sworn in does he pull the trigger with live ammunition for the first 
time? 

General Ginper. About the third week. The first week is process- 
ing and indoctrination. 

Mr. FLoop. That is pretty good. You would not want to do better 
than that, would you? 

General Ginper. I think it takes about that long to get them over 
the first shock. 

Mr. Fioop. That is pretty good. That is an important thing. 

Well, you realize I do not have an opportunity to examine you too 
thoroughly on this because you arranged I would get this only a 
minute and a half before I got to you. 

General Ginper. If I had known of your interest I would have sent 
it to you before, because it has been out. 

Mr. Foon. I believe that. I am skeptical about this, as you see. 
I have my doubts. I would like you to prove me wrong, and you are 
getting off to a fine start to prove that 1 am wrong. These figures 
you present to us, you present proudly, do you? Are they evidence 
of success or just figures showing you are plodding along? 

General Ginprer. This questionnaire was given so that we could—— 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about the questionnaire. I am 
talking about your average weekly recruitment. 

General Ginper. I think we are in business, and if I had the same 
response in a business venture I would be very happy with the 
progress. 

Mr. Fioop. This is paying off? 

General Ginper. I think so. At the present rate we are recruiting 
about 5,500 a month for the 6-month program. 

Mr. Fioop. You give us on page 5 an “unsolicited letter” from the 
sister of a secretary in your office who refers to the hometown as ‘‘the 
home city.” What is that, a typographical error? 

General Frxper. I think that is the way it came to us. 

Mr. Foon. It looks like O. Henry wrote that one. Here is a 
girl, the sister of a secretary in the Pentagon, who is writing to her 
brother or somebody and says, “He has to be at camp for only 6 
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months, then report for 2 hours each week for the next 7% years, in 
the home city.”” Maybe she copied it out of something. 

General GinDER. No. 

Mr. Fioop. She has been so indoctrinated with military terminol- 
ogy that she adopted that? 

General GinpErR. No; her thought is—— 

Mr. Fioop. I know what her thought is. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you not think that was edited to take her name 
and the identity of the town out of it? 

Mr. Fioop. I think it is what we would call poetic license. 

Mr. Miuter. I think instead of saying Charleston or Akron—— 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not like my description, poetic license? 

Mr. Mriuuer. It is very good cross-examination. 

Mr. Fuioop. I have not had time to take this thing apart. I am 
sure there is something the matter with it. I cannot find it now. 

That is all for now. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Ford. 


SPECIAL TRAINING AND INDUCEMENT TO RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the report several indications to the effect 
that these young men have joined because they want to get special 
training, and that is also referred to in this letter. This letter indi- 
cates a young man was going to get some IBM equipment training. 
It says: “His unit will consist of learning all about [BM machines, 
and so forth, and will fit in excellently with his job should he wish to 
return to it.” 

When these young men enlist for the 6 months of active duty and 
7% years of Reserve training, are each of them assured they will get, 
in this case, IBM training or any other kind of training? 

General GinprER. They are enlisted in a certain type unit for a 
certain type MOS and they are assured they will get training in that 
unit and be returned to the unit. 

Mr. Forp. Say a young man of 17% in town X wants to enlist and 
does enlist. At the time of his enlistment is he assured he will get a 
special kind of training after his 8 weeks of basic training? 

General GinpErR. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And thereafter, for the next 7% years, assuming condi- 
tions are equal, he will continue in such a unit with such a MOS rating? 

General GinpErR. Yes; unless he wanted to change to another MOS. 

Mr. Forp. That is fine, and I think it is a good program, but I am 
amazed you can be so specific. 

General GinpER. We will have over 7,000 units. 

Mr. Forp. That is fine for the boys who enlist now and all 7,000 
are not filled up, but what happens after you fill the first categories? 

General GinpEr. It is first come, first served. After they are filled 
they will have to take what is left. 

Mr. Forp. I just hope that you do not change the rules of the game 
during the ball game, because that would cast a very bad reflection on 
the whole program. That is what Mr. Flood was referring to when 
he was referring to the ardor of some recruiting officers, recruiting 
sergeants, who have caused much difficulty and ill will by promising 
things which in the long run do not materialize. 

General Ginprr. I hope we can keep the program on an even keel. 
It is quite necessary. 
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ADEQUACY OF RESERVE PROGRAM TO HANDLE INCREASED LOAD 


Mr. Forp. Is the Reserve program prepared to take this influx of 
7,000 per month when the time comes? 

General GINDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Facilitywise? 

General GinpER. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Personnelwise? 

General Ginprer. Yes. We asked for additional training personnel 
which Defense said they would give us. 

Mr. Forp. What about the Reserve program when these men come 
out of this 6-month traiming program at the rate of 7,000 a month? 
Is General Lindeman’s office and General Erickson’s office ready to 
assume that burden? 

General GinpER. We are not ready now but we recognize the prob- 
lem and have many staff studies of equipment and facilities. 

Mr. Forp. As soon as these boys get out of the 6-month train- 
ing, are you ready to make full utilization of their training and 
potentialities? 

General Erickson. We can take care of all we get out of the 
National Guard. 

General LinpeEMAN. We know the Army Reserve construction pro- 
gram requires an 18-month lead time, but in the interim we have 
stated that the leasing of adequate facilities to house the men is 
important. 

Mr. Forp. Are you getting full cooperation from the powers that 
be? 

General LinpEMAN. We are getting fine cooperation. 

Mr. Forp. It would be very detrimental if these men, after getting 
6 months of training, were not fully utilized and their training and 
potentialities taken care of. 

General Ginpgr. All headquarters have been reorganized to place 
added emphasis on the Ready Reserves. 

Mr. Forp. For 6 months you have gotten maximum benefits out 
of a bunch of young men who were full of pep and enthusiasm. They 
go from that kind of an atmosphere to a new kind of atmosphere, and 
if they do not get the same kind of enthusiasm when they go on this 
inactive duty for 7% vears, vou have lost all the impact of what you 
accomplished in the first 6 months. The burden is really on General 
Erickson and General Lindeman, on their programs, to carry through. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 


NEED FOR VITALIZATION OF RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Mixer. I concur with what Mr. Ford has just said. I would 
think real emphasis should be placed on “‘repepping up” your Reserve 
units. That is no reflection on them. I put in about 30 years on 
Inactive Reserve duty and I know they have had many things to 
discourage them, and there has been a feeling they were never getting 
anywhere. I have no concern about the qualifications of the men in 
the Reserve Forces because I know from personal experience you have 
a lot of noncoms who can supply the training needs, but when these 
young men come back from the camps in small groups, they should be 
greeted with equal enthusiasm and the oldtimers who have been in 
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there since it was a paper organization should be pepped up by the 
fact there will be a real unit. There are many areas where a long 
period of discouragement has taken the edge off the Reserve Establish- 
ment, and it seems to me a program to pep that up right now is just 
as important as the success—and I believe it is a great success—of this 
6-month training program. 

General Erickson’s problem is not too severe because the National 
Guard have working units and pride of organization and it will not 
be as difficult in the average National Guard unit as in a newly man- 
ned Reserve outfit, and I hope you will be as successful there as you 
undoubtedly have been in the field. I am very much enthused 
about it. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon a personal reference, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to see General Erickson across the table. 
He and I have served in many places together and billeted together 
and actually lived together on 2 or 3 continents under all circum- 
stances, and it is a great pleasure to me to welcome him here, and I 
congratulate the National Guard Bureau in having such a well- 
qualified man in every field. I am certainly glad to see him here and 
I know the National Guard is in excellent hands while he is in his 
present post. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. General, here is a problem. As Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Miller indicated, and I hasten to concur, we may be putting the 
cart before the horse, but out of an abundance of caution you will 
have to place much greater emphasis in General Lindeman’s area 
This National Guard officer does not have any problem. He will 
run a great show that has been on the road for a long time. It is 
just a new cast. But Lindeman does not have that standing. The 
Reserve units are unknown, unrecognized, not accepted, not under- 
stood as such in the average small town, much less in the large cities. 
In the large cities they get lost. In the smaller areas the guard is a 
part of the social activity of the community. But Lindeman’s 
activities are not. 

In my town, which is an old colonial community and where we 
are militarily active, the Army Reserve has only recently been known 
to exist. Since we put the armory up there, that pinpoints it and 
helps a good deal. 

I mentioned this to Secretary Burgess. I have attended some of 
their little social affairs and in talking to some of the NCO’s, most of 
them are veteran combat soldiers who are in the Reserves, sitting 
around with 3 or 4 of these fellows, they are very much concerned 
about the lack of recreational facilities for these 6-month boys that 
they expect to get in. That may even develop into a problem for 
you in the National Guard, but certainly in the Reserve it is a problem. 
There is the armory. It is strictly an Army outfit. That is what we 
designed it to be. But these men, who know more than I know about 
it, say, “Look, Flood, when you go back there’’—they know I am on 
this committee and they are good fellows—‘“look, will you tell these 
fellows running this thing in Washington in the Army to examine the 
idea of how we are going to get some kind of recreational facility?” 

They do not know what they need exactly, but they want sonethimg 
they do not have in order to do a good job. 
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These are just kids, jukebox good American kids, they come out 
of the Army and you turn them over to Lindeman and he turns them 
over to the NCO’s, and all they can give them is, “Right foot, left 
foot, right foot, left foot, bang, bang, bang” and they are in competi- 
tion with the National Guard and with everything else. 

In the Regular Army you give them all kinds of recreational 
facilities and all kinds of educational facilities. The Army falls over 
backwards to maintain and develop the interest of a Regular Army 
soldier. These boys are entitled to much more than a bu ding up on 
Main Street made out of bricks that looks like a plushed-up gas 
station. That means you will have trouble with Congress and with 
Bill Lawton and everybody for dollars, but that is your problem, 
I am impressed with what these NCO’s who are finally going to work 
with the troops are worrying about. 

General GinpER. Ask them. They will tell you. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; they know. They are friends of mine. They 
are very serious. There is something lacking some place. Maybe it 
is not lacking, but at least that is part of the buildup, 

I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1956, 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. P. D. GINDER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR RESERVE COM- 
PONENTS 

COL. LOWELL 8. LOVE, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

LIEUT. COL. ROBERT E. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 


AFFAIRS 
Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


ragem by activities: 
irect obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 
1. Army Reserve $70, 478, 264 | $126, 326, 324 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps...........---..--- 18, 311, 377 15, 266, 000 


Total direct obligations 83, 789, 641 141, 592, 324 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
1. Army Reserve 225, 000 | 300, 000 


a nn en ee, ee eee ee anes 84, 014, 641 | 141, 892, 324 


SS 
| 


Financing: 
Comparative transfers from other accounts-. —1, 550 | —3,324 
Advances and reimbursements from non- Federal sources 
(68 Stat. 353) — 225, 000 —300, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | 


Personal services: Military 


08 Supplies and materials_- 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 


Total direct obligations 


$70, 972, 175 


6, 328, 201 | 


6, 464, 265 


25, 000 | 


| 1086 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


$110, 848, 000 
11, 565, 000 


19, 159, 324 | 


20, 000 


141, 592, 324 


1957 estimate 


$159, 440, 000 
21, 432, 000 
42, 028, 000 

100, 000 


223, 000, 000 


83, 789, 641 | 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other ac- 
counts): 


08 Supplies and materials 225, 000 | 300, 000 400, 000 


Total obligations 84,014,641 | 141,892,324 223, 400, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 1955 actual 


1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 


| $90, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Military personnel, Air Force” (69 Stat, 28) --| 


—3,0 000, 000 | - 
88,000,000 | 
11, 269, 574 


$141, 589, 000 $223, 000, 000 


223, 000, 000 
37, 708, 524 


141, 589, 000 | 
13, 519, 524 | 


Adjusted appropriation . 
Obligated balance brought forward 





Total budget authorizations available 260, 708, 524 


99, 269, 574 


155, 108, 524 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 


70, 840, 931 
Out of prior authorizations 


9, 239, 081 


105, 000, 000 | 
12, 600, 000 | 


182, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 





Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
peenlignses (expiring for obligation) 


80, 080, 012 


4, 211, 909 
1, 458, 129 
13, 519, 524 | 60, 408, 524 
~ 156, 108, 524 | 260, 708, 524 


99, 269, 574 | 





Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you 
today, please? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, this morning we would like to 
start with the appropriation ‘Reserve personnel, Army,” and I would 
like to present as the principal witness Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, 
Chief of Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 

Mr. Sixes. General Lindeman has been before this committee a 
number of times. He always does a very fine job. He is a good man 
for this program, and it is an important program as we see it. 

General Linpeman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed? 


present the witnesses for 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Linppeman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my purpose today 
is to present the budget of the United States Army Reserve and Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps for fiscal year 1957. The “Reserve 
personnel, Army,” budget includes direct military personnel costs of 
pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for the two programs. Because 
of your understanding and knowledge of the Army Reserve and ROTC 
programs, it is a pleasure to appear before this subcommittee. 

All persons in positions of authority and responsibility in the Gov- 
ernment recognize the compelling and critical need for the Army 
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Reserve to be fully manned, trained, and equipped in order that it 
may be prepared to meet its mobilization requirement. The Army 
has dedicated itself to fulfill these objectives. 


STRENGTH 


Chart 1 on the wall shows that at the end of fiscal year 1955 the 
total strength of the Army Reserve was 1,648,626. It is estimated 
that the strength will be 1,881,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956 and 
2,157,000 at the end of fiscal year 1957. The actual and estimated 
total pay status strength for the identical 3 periods is 163,137, 
215,055, and 298,600. During fiscal year 1955 we gained 13,590 
persons in pay status strength. The fiscal year 1956 program esti- 
mates a pay status strength gain of 51,918 and for fiscal year 1957 
a gain of 83,545. Gains to January 31, 1956, totaled 14,650. The 
January 31, 1956, pay status strength is 177, 787, 68,414 officers and 
109,373 enlisted persons, and that is on chart 2 now on the wall. 

The Army Reserve program has been operating under the provi- 
sions of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 since August 9, 1955, and 
will continue to operate under this act during fiscal year 1957. Until 
July 1, 1957, the program is a voluntary one. Accomplishment of 
the objectives outlined in this budget will depend upon our ability 
to convince the young men and their parents that it is to the best 
interest of this Nation and themselves that the Army Reserve be 
increased to the necessary strength and state of readiness required to 
meet its mobilization mission. To achieve this end the Army is 
going all out in its Reserve program. In our opinion it is to every- 
one’s interest and benefit that we accomplish this objective, as we 
know of no greater deterrent to war than to be strong. 

This year’s budget is a complicated one, because for the first time 
we have two types of strength, the first being paid strength and the 
second being assigned strength. The early pages of the budget docu- 
ment contain tabulations intended to facilitate your understanding 
of the program. In the discussion we will go over this area in detail. 


ROTC GRADUATES 


As you know, the act provides that commissioned ROTC graduates 
excess to the needs of the active Army may be ordered to 6 months 
of active duty for training and thereafter be required to participate 
actively in Reserve training for 7% years. During the period of 
January 1, 1956, through June 30, 1956, 4,114 junior officers will be 
ordered to such active duty for ae An additional 4,500 will 
be so ordered during fiscal year 1957. These officers will attend 
Army service school training ‘for the first 3 months, and be assigned 
to an active Army unit for training duty during the last 3 months. 
This aspect of the new program should do much to resolve our critical 
need for participating junior officers. 


ENLISTED MEN 


In the very important enlisted category, we have budgeted a pro- 
gram goal of 67,998 enlistments of 17- to 18%-year-old young men 
into the 6-month training program during fiscal year 1956, and 88,000 
during fiscal year 1957. It is estimated that 25 percent ‘thereof will 
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be deferred from immediate entry into the 6-month training until 
completion of high school or age 20, and that 75 percent will imme- 
diately take the 6 months of training. It is estimated that 40 percent 
of the midyear or January 31 high school deferred strength and 60 
percent of the June 30 deferred strength will be phased into 6-month 
training during the succeeding 3 months. 

We have estimated that approximately 20 percent of the number 
who are enlisted for immediate training will be unable to participate 
in unit training due to geographical location, but will each year 
receive instead 30 days of active duty for training at a service school, 
or be attached to active Army or Reserve units for training. Although 
the cost differential is not appreciable, there are some indications 
that the percentage of nonunit personnel may be much lower. While 
efforts are being and will continue to be made to enlist such persons, 
it is obvious that our most urgent need is for participating personnel. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Our main recruiting effort will be directed toward getting the 
6-month training enlistee; however, we are not overlooking the value 
of the 1-year program offered to personnel completing 2 years of active 
duty after August 9, 1955, and prior to July 1957. These are trained 
men and capable of being good instructors. It is our hope that once 
they become interested in the program they will stay with us. To this 
end, directives have been issued to the field to strengthen recruiting 
in this area. 

There has been some slippage against the strength objective for the 
first half of this year; however, it is too early to predict how much if 
any slippage in strength may be experienced by the end of June. 
Each month that passes shows an ever-increasing input into the Army 
Reserve program. For example, the input under RFA for the month 
of January was 3,763 as compared with 1,245 for the first full month 
input after passage of the act. To further support our optimistic 
view, preliminary figures for February show over 4,800 were enlisted. 

The chart on the wall shows the flow that has taken place since we 
first started to operate the program. As of March 9, 1956, preliminary 
reports indicate that we had enlisted 19,934 persons, with 9,860 thereof 
in a deferred status. As of February 29 we had an estimated 3,029 
persons in the 6-month training phase. For the first week of March 
we have indications that it is now 4,003. 

You will note the program indicates that 25 percent of enlistments 
in the 6-month training program are high school deferred and 75 per- 
cent are for immediate 6 months’ training. To March 9, 1956, 74 
percent of enlistments were high school deferred, and 26 percent were 
for immediate training. Here again we have budgeted the program 
we need and must have, and are seeking the ways and means of its 
achievement. To budget and program the ratios we have experienced 
to date rather than the required ratios would be to obscure the prob- 
lems and misrepresent our requirements. Our urgent requirement is 
for unit personnel who have had no less than the 6 months of active- 
duty training. We need participating personnel, but even more we 
need trained participating personnel. I feel that the true index of 
readiness is the degree of training experienced by the members of any 
given unit. 

75295—56——77 
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Consistent with our efforts to expand and vitalize the Army Reserve, 
this budget includes increased numbers to be trained in many of the 
previously approved training programs. Many of these types of train- 
ing have been limited only by the desire of reservists to participate in 
additional training. Since passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
and the increasing emphasis upon the critical importance of the Re- 
serve Forces, I have observed the development of an even greater sense 
of national responsibility among reservists than was previously the 
case. I believe this is characterized by increasing participation in the 
various training programs available. Iam proud of the forward steps 
being made in the Army Reserve and am convinced that with public 
support the Army Reserve can achieve a state of readiness that will 
allow it to fulfill its mobilization mission in every respect. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for which funds are included 
in this budget, provides junior officers for the Active Army and for the 
Army Reserve. Nosignificant changes are planned in the program for 
fiscal year 1957. 

‘As you will see from the chart on the wall, based upon past attri- 
tional factors, it is estimated that there will be 142,442 persons in the 
senior division, 111,818 thereof in the basic course, and 30,624 in the 
officer-producing advanced course. The budget indicates that we 
expect to have 60,000 students enrolled in the junior division. 13,749 
senior division students will attend summer camp training in July 
1956 and 15,169 in June 1957. It is estimated that 12,518 second 
lieutenants will be commissioned during the fiscal year. 


I shall now be glad to discuss the Army Reserve and ROTC pro- 
grams in whatever detail you may desire. 
Thank you. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. At this point in the record, will you insert pages 12 
and 41, and pages 6 through 11, of the justifications modified to 
show actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 through December 31, 
1955. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 




















| | | 
| | Estimate Estimate 
. aah Actual, fiscal eo Actual as of a ee 
No. Project | year 1955 | ae ar | Dee. 31, 1955 fis —— ar 
| 
8110 | Pay and allowances, active duty for | i 
training, officers___._- -| $19,110,876 | $30,879,000 $17, 760, 373 $38, 106, 000 
8120 | Pay and allowances, active “duty for 
training, enlisted personnel... -- 6,658,875 | 12,706,000 | 7, 169,789 | 39, 229, 000 
8130 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty for 
trainide, @@ieers.i....-...-.4-J...- 23, 879, 945 34, 758, 000 16, 522, 053 | 39, 961, 000 
8140 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty 
training, enlisted personnel_-----._.-- 12, 269, 053 23, 393, 000 10, 589, 740 | 32, 594, 000 
8150 | Individual clothing and uniform gratui- | 
SS eS ee ee eee ee 2, 607, 205 9, 628, 000 1, 068, 549 16, 721, 000 
8160 | Subsistence in kind.....____._------_-_- 732, 665 4, 807, 324 894, 150 19, 754, 000 
8170 | Travel, active duty for training, officers. 2, 482, 237 4, 160, 000 2, 496, 171 | 5, 187, 000 
8180 | Travel, active duty for training, 
enlisted pereemeeen........<£2..90...4.. 2, 687, 408 5, 915, 000 3, 093,355 | 15, 007, 000 
8190 | Other costs_--._...--- = ia al le sec 50, 000 80, 000 50, 000 | 241, 000 
| Nas xidictebbendas inthoceennen 70, 478, 264 126, 326, 324 59, 644, 180, 206, 800, 000 
8210 | Pay and allowances... -.--- ee aidan 9, 015, 961 8, 997, 000 4, 318, 075 9, 366, 000 
8220 | Individual clothing. .................... 2, 584, 860 4, 397, 000 2, 387, 989 4, 944, 000 
8230 | Subsistence in kind..._................. 552, 000 678, 000 497, 427 658, 000 
te ee Se -e  e 1, 158, 556 1, 194, 000 520, 848 1, 232, 000 
We ass ack ewan 13, 311, 377 15, 266, 000 | 7, 724, 339 16, 200, 000 





Note.—The obligations through Dee. 31 shown above exclude deutschemark and include reimburse- : 
ments; conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 





Das Baca ob hand Cob dso cag dacnancebe $83, 789, 641 | $141, 592, 324 $67, 368, 519 223, 000, 000 
Reim burdemetteeoe sows s sci. cccsccssscus 225, 000 900, 00D tow ces.......5. 400, 000 
RI oo. ss ee cnn cn knee jninlcne aden ivakeaeinta eee 825 |-------- 


REN ONS plo sc ancocsenenameney 84,014, 641 | 141, 892, 324 67, 369, 344 te 223, 400, 000 
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009‘ 962 
000‘ #T2 
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Tate eeeeeoeeeeneeeeee Te3z0o;qGns 
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Fiscal] year 1957: 


1955—July 


| 


Fiscal year 1956: 


July 1, 1955- 
July eas 


Mi ur, 31. a 


DROP Rd cw nmane 
June 30. 


July 31- Se 


SOGR BD enchant 
Jan. 31 
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Strength in Reserve duty and in 6-month training 

















| Enlisted 
| = 
| Officers lé-month| Reserve | In 6- Total 
Enlisted |trainees| duty, | month enlisted 
RDT | subtotal pe 
| | | 
| 64, 650 98, 487 0 98, 487 0 98, 487 
65, 143 99, 449 0 99, 449 0 99, 449 
65,637 | 100,411 900 | 101,311 0} 101,311 
66, 131 101,373 | 3,825 | 105,198 0} 105,198 
69,948 | 102,335 | 6,874 | 109,209 | 3,375 | 112, 584 
70,442 | 103,297 9, 561 112,858 | 7,687 | 120, 545 
70, 936 104, 259 | 11, 562 115, 821 | 12, 936 128, 757 
71, 430 105, 221 | 12, 288 117, 509 | 18, 37. 135, 882 
| 71, 924 106, 183 | 13,043 119, 226 | 24, 868 144, 094 
72,418 | 107,145 | 13,798 | 120,943 | 31,363 | 152,306 
72,912 | 108,107 | 17,928 | 126,035 | 33,425 | 159, 460 
73,406 | 109,069 | 24,053 | 133,122 | 34,550 | 167,672 
73,900 | 110,040 | 31,115 | 141,155 | 34,738 | 175, 893 
75, 009 111, 202 | 34, 852 | 146,054 | 37,504 | 183, 558 
75, 696 112, 364 | 37, 999 150, 363 | 40, 333 190, 696 
76, 584 | 113,526 | 41,416 | 154,942 | 43,162 | 198,104 
80,201 | 114,688 | 47,599 | 162,287 | 43,225 | 205, 412 
80,809 | 115,850 | 53,782 | 169,632 | 43,288 | 212, 920 
81,249 | 117,012 | 59,965 | 176,977 | 34,351 | 220,328 
81, 807 118, 174 | 66, 198 184, 372 | 43, 351 227, 7: 
82,365 | 119,336 | 69,983 | 189,319 45, 799 | 235,118 
| 82,923 | 120,498 | 73,768 | 194,266 | 48,247 | 242,513 
83,482 | 121,660 | 77, 553 199, 213 | 50,695 | 249, 908 
84,041 | 122,822 | 83,786 | 206,608 | 50,695 | 257,303 
84,600 | 123,981 | 90,019 214,000 | 50,695 | 264, 695 
re Ba a ee 


| Total 


In 6- 
month 
‘area 


| Total 


Reserve | 
strength 


duty 





| 


0 163, 137 
164, 592 
166, 948 
171, 329 
182, 532 
190, 987 
199, 693 
207, 312 
216, 018 
224, 724 
232, 372 
241, 078 
249, 793 


258, 567 
266, 392 
274, 688 
285, 713 
293, 729 
301, 577 
309, 530 
317, 483 
325, 426 
333, 390 
341, 344 
349, 295 


163, 137 | 
164, 592 | 
166, 948 | 
171, 329 
179, 157 
183, 300 
186, 757 
188, 939 
191, 150 
193, 361 
198, 947 
206, 528 
215, 055 


221, 063 
226, 059 
231, 526 
242, 488 
250, 441 
258, 226 
266, 179 
271, 684 
277, 189 
282, 695 
290, 649 
298, 600 


tooo 





3, 375 
7, 687 
12, 936 
18, 373 
24, 868 
31, 363 
33, 425 
34, 550 
34, 738 


37, 504 
40, 333 
43, 162 
43, 225 
43, 288 
43, 351 
43, 351 
45, 799 
48, 247 
50, 695 
50, 695 
50, 695 





ROTC graduates—RF A-55—6 months’ training 
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Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Lindeman. That is a very 
encouraging outlook and I am glad to hear it. There are some clarifia- 
tions that I would like to have. 


ENLISTED INPUT UNDER RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


On page 4 of your statement you say that— 


As of March 9, 1956, preliminary reports indicate that we had enlisted 19,934 
persons, with 9,860 thereof in a deferred status. As of February 29, we had an 
estimated 3,029 persons in the 6-month training phase. 

I am not sure I understand what you mean. Will you elaborate on 
that point? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. The 19,934 includes the three enlist- 
ment programs that the Army is operating: The 2-year man with a 
6-year obligation; the 6-month trainee with an 8-year obligation who 
has deferment while in high school; or until he reaches age 20; and 
those 8-year men who are to take the 6-month training immediately. 
That divides the 8-year men into 2 categories—nondeferred and 
deferred. 

Then the other figure that is in the 19,934 total will be those who 
are participating for 1 year, having been released from active service 
after August 9, 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. Perhaps it would be helpful if you will list the persons 
in each status included in the 19,934. 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. We shall be glad to. We have a 
chart here that we can give you. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Enlisted input under Reserve Forces Act of 1955—Aug. 9, 1955, to Mar. 9, 1956 


| | | 
| | 





















| 
| 8 years 
| Total | sida A cede eaeeciinaibiel 
Period | enlist- | | 6 years 1 year 
ments Titel | Tatra’ | Om | 
Total | Deferred | deferred | 
aes headin accent . ere 
PmOINNN 5 ii: ens cache Labsbiindeces 135 | 65 | 49 16 | 67 | 3 
el ade dadassneeesnsoethtvanssbeas 1, 245 | 779 | 312 467 | 453 | 13 
CPG sodad slat aini cnevecidd nwewul awe 1, 858 | 1, 245 835 | 410 | 553 | 60 
DE Be coded cndwdedd ksh ehbewandue 2, 395 1, 644 1,313 | 331 | 665 | 86 
Da. citi conigdestuaneunnpspaes 3,217; 2341] 2084 | 257 | 774 | 102 
Remmery WB... - 6665441 5s50s-.-0d2-d0--i | 3763| 2308] 1,624 | 774} 1,121 | 244 
February (preliminary) -...............--- 4, 810 | 3,117 | 2, 348 | 769 | 1, 412 281 
Mar. 1-9 (preliminary) -.................-- 2, 511 | 1, 666 | 1, 295 | 371 | 669 | 176 
Total (preliminary) -......-..---- ...| 19, 934 13,255 | 9, 860 3,305 | 5,714 965 


ENLISTMENT ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. Then in the next paragraph you say this: 


You will note the program indicates that 25 percent of enlistments in the 6-month 
training program are high-school deferred and 75 percent are for immediate 
6-month training. To March 9, 1956, 74 percent of enlistments were high-school 
deferred and 26 percent were for immediate training. 


I think I know what you mean, but to a casual reader that might 
mean directly opposing statements. Will you clarify it for the record? 
General LinpeMan. Yes, sir. The program in 1957 is budgeted 
for 25 percent of the 8-year volunteers being deferred. That is the 
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high-school man; 75 percent of the input would enlist to go into 
6-month training immediately. That is not our experience to date. 
In fact, our experience is opposite to that, it is 74 percent in the 
deferred category and 26 percent to go into training immediately. 

Mr. Srxes. So you are setting up the budget based on what your 
program calls for even though your experience has been that a situa- 
tion almost directly opposite is taking place? 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Well, how realistic do you think the program is in view 
of the experience factor? 

General LinpeMan. Personally, I feel that this factor of 26 percent 
going into immediate training will be bettered. Whether it will 
reach 75 percent, I cannot say. I say we can do better than the 
26 percent because it is our hope that next year in pointing toward 
the individual who can go immediately into training, more literature 
will be beamed at him through the employer—we can increase our 
public-relations aspect of this part of the program. To date we have 
not particularly emphasized the advantage to this particular man. 
We have been aiming more at the high-school students. We can 
divert more of our program to this purpose; and we can make a 
movie and use other media to attract the young man who has a job. 

Mr. Sixes. But to go from a present enlistment figure of 26 percent 
for immediate training to 75 percent for immediate training in 1 
budget year will be quite an achievement; will it not? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

General Lawton. Except we have never had a shot yet at the 
high-school graduate in June. I think that is a factor that is apt to 
be very large. We started this back in August and September and 
those who graduated last June had already made a commitment to go 
to college or to go to work, and I think catching the high-school gradu- 
ates in June will raise that percentage considerably. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is a good point. It should permit you to 
make a much better showing in this particular field than you have 
made before. Still we have a long way to go to get to 75 percent as 
against 26 percent now. We hope you have complete success. 

General Lindeman, what do you propose to emphasize this morning? 
Do you want to give us additional figures on the different aspects of the 
Reserve and ROTC programs at this time. 

General LinpeMAN. Whatever you wish, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out that our input is increasing and I am 
confident we will hit close to 215,000 in strength before June of this 
year. Net gains in January alone were over 4,000. Our input in 
February and even in the first part of March is greater than in 
January. 

Mr. Sixes. You are making a good showing that is looking better 
all the time. Consequently I do not mean to appear pessimistic in 
my statements. I am trying to be realistic in actual money require- 
ments. I like the way you talk about your determination to achieve 
the figure you have programed. 

I think it might be well for you to go through your budget program 
listing the various projects and tell us what is new and different about 
it and what are the significant reasons for changes in the budget 
estimates. Are you going to do that yourself or call on others? 
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General LinpEMAN. I shall be very happy to do it. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxgs. Shall we go to page 12 on Reserve personnel? 

General LinpEMAN. Page 12 gives each one of the 8100 categories. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not go through that and give us what you 
have that is significant in the entire Reserve program so we can throw 
the whole subject open for questions. 

General LINDEMAN. Would you like to go through the strength 
tabulations? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


STRENGTH IN RESERVE DUTY AND IN 6-MONTH TRAINING 


General LINDEMAN. If you will turn to page 8, please. In the first 
column on the left where it says “Officers” is the officer gain we hope to 
get during the coming year. 

In the second column on that chart where it reads ‘“‘Enlisted”’ is the 
normal increase in strength other than that of the 6-month or the 
Reserve Forces Act trainees. We show that because of the veterans 
and others we hope to attract. 

(Notre.— The matter referred to appears on p. 1218.) 

Mr. Forp. Are those figures up to the present time actual figures? 

General Linpeman. No, sir. These are programed figures. Actual 
figures are higher to date due to the larger numbers now in a deferred 
status. 

ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. MiuuER. Do I understand, General, you anticipate a larger 
influx of already trained veterans as your units become more active, 
and there is something more worth while for them to sign up for? 
In other words, you will get more dedicated soldiers who have done 
their 2 years but are still interested in staying in the service if they 
see a place where they can do worthw hile service? Are you counting 
on a large increase in that group? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes. We intend to get them for two reasons. 
One is that our strength increase will attract more, will give more 
incentive to participate. As our facilities get better, we will get more 
equipment. For the above reasons I think we can get more veterans. 

Mr. Miter. I think you are sound in that because many people 
are more interested in joining a going concern, when they are not 
interested in being pigeonholed somewhere. 

General LinpeMaNn. That is right. 


STATUS OF DEFERRED TRAINEES 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you this at this point: What hold do you 
have on the deferred trainees? I notice you have a very big backlog 
of men who are deferred. Suppose a deferred trainee decides he 
does not want to take training. 

General LinpeMan. By law he will have to train because we have 
penalty provisions which Congress provided and for which we are 
grateful, for it does force him to fulfill his contract. 
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Mr. Sixes. What are those penalties? 

General Linpeman. First he can be placed at the highest point on 
the draft list; and second, he can be called to active duty for 45 days. 
Currently we intend to place him at the top of the draft board list. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that much of a threat when the average draft board 
is calling very few people? It might take him years to get called by 
his draft board. 

General Linpeman. I believe that most of them would be called 
sooner or later. The later the call the greater the dislocation of the 
man’s life. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the only recourse you have? 

General LinpeMAN. That is the only recourse we have and I feel 
it is quite a recourse when a man will have to interrupt his high school 
studies. 

Mr. Fioop. What would you like to be able to do? 

General LinpEMAN. I think the penalties as outlined, plus the fact 
we can call him for active duty for 45 days are sufficient. If he fails 
to report for the 45-day recall the law allows us to apprehend him 
for court martial. 

Mr. Srxes. Go ahead, please. 


6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Linpeman. In the next column under the ‘6-month 
trainees,” is the input of trainees. Then we have a subtotal for the 
enlisted men and the 6-month trainees, and the total is our objective 
for fiscal year 1956 of 141,155. We are going to be close to that figure. 

The factor that General Lawton brought up is that where we stock- 
pile the high-school men to June, the seniors will go into the 6-month 
training program in July, August, and September, and we will have 
quite an influx into the 6-month training during that period because 
they will have finished high school. 

The figures on ‘‘6-month training”’ in the enlisted column show the 
men who will be in training; then you have the total enlisted strength 
which shows the two kinds of strength: Paid strength which will be 
the 141,155, and the assigned strength. Those in training in the 6- 
month program remain assigned to the unit but do not receive reserve 
duty pay. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you mean they would not get paid while on active 
duty? 

General Lrxypeman. They do not get Reserve duty pay while on 
active duty for 6 months. 

Mr. Mituer. But they get paid while they are on active duty for 
6 months? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That comes out of the Army account? 

General Linpeman. No; we budget active duty for training pay. 
You see, they remain assigned to the unit but they are not in a drill 
pay status. 

Mr. Miter. It only means that you do not pay them twice for 
the same thing? 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mititer. When they are drawing pay for their 6-month active 
duty they naturally are not getting paid for drilling at home. I do not 
see anything mysterious about that. 

Mr. Srxgs. No. 

General LinpeMAN. Then in the next column we have ‘Reserve 
duty” plus “in 6-month training,’ showing an overall total strength 
of 249,793. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, please. 

General LiInpEMAN. On page 10, which is the small chart, we show 
the flow into the program of the 6-month trainee, and through the 
tabulation you can follow him from Reserve to active duty training 
and back again. 

In the first column we show what we hope to achieve in our input 
of the 6-month man, 7,333 each month beginning in July of 1956. 

Then the next column is the accumulation of that input. 

This high school monthly deferred is 25 percent of your input, 
therefore it goes into the deferred column. The next column merely 
accumulates the deferred. 

The next column on immediate training is that 75 percent we spoke 
of, and this accumulates those people on down the line that we hope 
to get into immediate training. It shows the crossover where you 
have the high school deferred. We start pulling some of those out 
from the deferred status and move them into the total for training. 
That moves them from pay status to training status. 

The next column shows the accumulation of those in training. 

Am I making it clear? 

(Nore.—The matter referred to appears on p. 1219.) 

Mr. Sixzs. I think so. Go right ahead. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES, AcTIVE Duty ror TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8110 Pay and allowances, active duty for Senne officers: 


Actual, fiscal year 1955_ SR a di aa i $19, 110, 876 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____- Sarna ete iO 30, 879, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957____- eee lata ag tg 38, 106, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides funds for pay and allowances of officers on active duty for 
training. The specific objective is to supplement instruction received by the 
reservist through the year from armory training by intensive applicatory train- 
ing involving actual experience in the performance of operational, tactical, tech- 
nical, and administrative duties under field conditions. The broad intent is to 
qualify units and individuals of the Army Reserve for the performance of their 
respective mobilization missions and to continuously improve their proficiency. 
A 15-day tour of active duty for training is provided for certain members of the 
Ready Reserve and will be mandatory for members of units, USAR schools, and 
for mobilization designees. Includes school training; other. specialized types of 
training; and neeessary minor support of USAR and ROTC. Also includes 6 
months of active duty for training of commissioned ROTC graduates as author- 
ized in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


General LinpEMAN. The first item we have on our Reserve person- 
nel is subproject 8110, which is ‘‘Pay and allowances, active duty for 
training, officers.”’ 

Page 13 gives you the total increase from 1956 to 1957, and you will 
notice the increase is about $7 million. Part of this increase is due to 
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increase in strength. It also includes active duty for ROTC graduates 
for the 6-month program. I believe that accounts for the $7 million, 
sir. If you like, I can go through all these pages. 

Mr. Sixzs. I do not think that will be necessary. You can put in 
the record whatever is necessary to give a complete story, but we are 
reasonably familiar with it and it will not be necessary for you to do 
it at this time. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Reserve duty pay status strengths 


Officer Enlisted Total 





June 30, 1955 64, 650 98, 487 163, 137 
July 31, 1955 65, 106 98, 098 163, 204 
DE es EES disinnnosbaerbebbnscsesapiestsererenaates<aes 65, 225 | 99, 115 | 164, 340 
En 85s cts Smicdonewe~nama bab cun bp angktemonmnmninieionhe 64, 956 99, 626 164, 582 
Oct, 31, 1955 66, 685 100, 549 167, 234 
DOO EU sab ob eben dnndiccenatinneiacnnaengubecuneesoi sae 67, 364 102, 519 169, 883 
Dec. 31, 1955 67, 770 105, 426 173, 196 
Jan. 31, 1956. 68, 414 109, 373 177, 787 


Funds and strengths for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 








Funds requested $90, 000, 000 
Funds received 90, 000, 000 141, 589, 000 


: . 1955 begin- 1956 begin- 
Strength ning ning 


Oe Sees | 1, 108, 967 1, 648, 626 1, 648, 626 
Number in pay status: 

Requested ‘ qf, 201, 930 180, 900 

Received : 57, 930 | 201, 930 180, 900 

163, 137 163, 137 


Fiscal year 
1956 





Inactive duty end strength 215, 055 
Dee TTA CT GTO ows oan ots dg sg sic andes ce ~ 2g pldiousihig:~ 190, 000 


Amount, Army Reserve-------- Pore caleeaes aaee ...-..-| $70,476,714 | $126, 323,000 
Amount, ROTC $3e0ce 120. ick 13, 311, 377 15, 266, 000 


83, 788, 091 141, 589, 000 
450. 78 1 664. 86 


1 The major reasons the average cost is greater in fiscal year 1956 than in fiscal year 1955 are: 

(a) Military pay increase covers the full 12-month period whereas in fiscal year 1955 it covered a 
3-month period only. 

(0) During fiscal year 1956 the Reserve Forces Act, 1955 6-month training program was implemented, 
whereas this program was nonexistent in fiscal year 1955. The average cost for fiscal year 1956 
reflects the impact of an additional 6 months of training. 

(¢) For fiscal year 1956 number of paid drills authorized were increased from 24 to 48 for later ready 
units converted to early ready units and from 12 to 24 for USAR school students. 
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Mr. Sixes. We are ready to proceed. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES, AcTivE Duty For TRAINING, ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8120 Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted 


personnel: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955___-___- ihe cies aianacmmcetitacetd $6, 658, 875 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_...._________.-.---._-- 12, 706, 000 
Ketimate, fisesl year 1067.......................- 39, 229, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides funds for pay and allowances of enlisted personnel on 
active duty for training. The specific objective is to supplement instruction 
received by the reservist through the year from inactive-duty training by intensive 
applicatory training involving actual experience in the performance of operational, 
tactical, technical, and administrative duties under field conditions. The broad 
intent is to qualify units and individuals of the Army Reserve for the performance 
of their respective mobilization missions and to continuously improve their 
proficiency. A 15-day tour of active duty for training is mandatory for members 
of units and for USAR schools. Includes school training; other specialized types 
of training; and necessary minor support of the USAR and ROTC. 

This project also includes military pay for personnel enlisted into the Army 
Reserve under the 6-month training provision of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
including the requirement for 6-months of active duty for training as well as 30 
days of active duty for training for personnel who have completed the 6-month 
tour and are unable to participate in Reserve duty training with a unit. 


General LinpeMAN. The next subproject is 8120, “Pay and allow- 
ances, active duty for training, enlisted personnel,” on page 18. 

You will notice that has quite an increase, from $12 million to $39 
million. It is due to increased strengths which we hope to achieve 
in the oncoming program and to pay for 6-month training. This does 
not include the monthly pay rate contemplated to go from $50 to $78. 

Mr. Sixes. That has not yet become law. 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitusr. That is the legislation designed to equalize the Na- 
tional Guard 6-month training with the Reserve? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That would cause a rather substantial increase in this 
amount if it should be enacted, and I think it should be enacted. 

General Linpeman. That will be approximately $15 million. 


Pay AnD ALLOWANCEs, INacTIVE-Duty TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8130 Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers: 


Aptual; fecal weer 1966 ic ss - ces cee cece cece $23, 879, 945 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956...............<....... 34, 758, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957__........-...-.------- 39, 961, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides funds for payment of Reserve duty training of officers 
and is one of the key projects of the ‘“‘Reserve personnel, Army” appropriation 
since it establishes the Reserve duty officer strengths and categories of Reserve 
training. Provided is a type of training essential to the development of maxi- 
mum individual and unit readiness, Training is accomplished through reservists 
attending duly authorized and scheduled periods of instruction or appropriate 
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duty conducted by the unit on Reserve duty status of not less than 2 hours’ 
duration, exclusive of rests and interruptions. Training involves weapon fa- 
miliarization, operation and maintenance of equipment, analysis and solution 
of tactical problems, drills, lectures, training films, ete. 

Generai Linpeman. The. next subproject is 8130, “Pay and allow- 
ances, inactive duty training, officers,’’ on page 21. Here again is an 
increase due to the increase in officer strength. There is an officer 
gain up to 84,600 over the 73,900 which we hope to get this year. 


Pay anp ALLOWANCES, INacTivE Duty TRAINING, 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8140 Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, enlisted per- 


sonnel: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955___---_- era ait eets none $12, 269, 053 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____-- pad emva se uw eejuee ne 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_____- Sie eee eae a pee ieee 32, 594, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides funds for payment of Reserve duty training of enlisted 
persons and is one of the key projects of the ‘“‘Reserve personnel, Army” appro- 
priation since it establishes the enlisted personnel strengths and categories of 
Reserve training. Provided is a type of training essential to the development of 
maximum individual and unit readiness. Training is accomplished through 
reservists attending duty authorized and scheduled periods of instruction or 
appropriate duty conducted by the unit on a Reserve duty status of not less than 
2 hours’ duration, exclusive of rests and interruptions. Training involves weapon 
familiarization, operation and maintenance of equipment, analysis and solution 
of tactical problems, drills, lectures, training films, etc. 


The next item is subproject 8140, ‘Pay and allowances, inactive 
duty training, enlisted personnel,” and that is an increase from $23 
million to $32 million. That is strictly due to increased strength 
under the Reserve Forces Act. 

Is there any question on that? 

Mr. Sixes. No; not at this time. Go right ahead. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTEING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 
8150 Individual clothing and uniform gratuities: 


RI SN aire ei ake nec kew ene wee sen $2, 607, 205 
OI SO UAT 8 sh ss inp ae A 9, 628, 000 
SEED, HNN WORE EOE ccccccdnenscndanccccccccces 16, 721, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds for purchase of individual clothing items are administered by the Quar- 
termaster General and are made available through a special open allotment. 
During fiscal year 1957 the stock fund will be in operation and clothing issues will 
be made on a consumption or ‘“‘across the counter”’ basis. Requisitions submitted 
by designated requisitioning activities for Army Reserve will bear a citation of 
the clothing funds, such issues being made from designated active army installa- 
tions or from Army depots. Reimbursement to the Army Stock Fund is made 
from the fund cited on the requisition. Includes clothing for personnel entering 
the Army Reserve under the 6-ronth training provision of the ‘‘Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955’; also uniform allowance for commissioned ROTC graduates par- 
ticipating in the 6-month training program, 


General Linpeman. The next subproject is 8150, ‘Individual cloth- 
ing and uniform gratuities.” The increase in this item results largely 
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from officer and enlisted input under “RFA.”’ That is an estimated 
increase of about $7 million. 

Mr. Mituier. What is RFA? 

General LinpEMAN. Reserve Forces Act. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8160 Subsistence in kind: 
Wotmel Seca wear 4066.00 082i vals lel ole c lk $732, 665 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_________-~ = rey _. 5, 104, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957____- : 19, 754, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide funds for the subsistence of Reserve enlisted personnel, including 
6-month trainees. The Quartermaster General receives subsistence funds. Rates 
are $0.99 for the field ration; $1.09 for the augmented field ration; 50 percent of all 
active duty training is at the field ration rate and 50 percent is at the augmented 
field ration rate. Due to inclusion in the travel allowances, subsistence is com- 
puted for 2 days less than the duration of field and school training tours. 


The next is subproject 8160, ‘Subsistence in kind.”” That goes from 
$5,104,000 to $19,754,000. Most of this increase is chargeable to the 
6-month man in training, where we feed him during the active duty 
training for 6 months. That is why that goes up so much. 


TrAvEL, ActivE Duty ror TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8170 Travel, active duty for training, officers: 


Actual, fiscal year 1955____- : te ; $2, 482, 237 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____------- tient 4, 160, 000 
Estimate, fiseal year 1957____.---------- gts wesh. 5, 187, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Travel of Reserve personnel to and from stations of active duty training is 
specified in orders placing reservists on active duty for training. Included is 
the travel of reservists attending mandatory active duty training, 6 month 
training tours, Army service schools, Army area schools, Army area schools as 
staff and faculty, and other specialized types of active duty for training. 

The next subproject is 8170, ‘Travel, active duty for training, 
officers.”” This has increased just about $1 million. 

We might state that in computing this year we found that our 
mileage was less than we have had in the past. ‘We have found out 
from last year’s experience that we are not traveling as far as pre- 
viously, so that even with the travel of 6-month ROTC graduates, 
we are not having too great an increased cost in this area. 


Trave.L, Active Duty ror TRAINING, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8180 Travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel: 


EE A wa eouwemewencine $2, 687, 408 
Pen: ENON ORE BG0G....- 8. een cee 5, 915, 000 
metimante, Teen! yoeor-1967-..-. .. ..- eee 15, 007, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Travel of Reserve personnel to and from stations of active-duty training is 
specified in orders placing reservists on active duty for training. Included is the 
travel of reservists attending mandatory active-duty training, 6-month training 
tours, Army service schools, Army area schools, Army area schools as staff and 
faculty, and other specialized types of active duty for training. 


The next subproject is 8180, page 37, “Travel, active duty for 
training, enlisted personnel.”’ 
The increase of $9 million reflects additional enlisted men to go to 


15 days of active duty for training, plus travel of trainees to and from 
the 6-month training camps. 


OruerR Costs 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8190 Other costs: 


Actual, fiscal year 1955............---.-.--- sveeed $50, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956__--- pate did wt onlila abil 80, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_......-------------------- 241, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide funds for payment of death claims and gratuities; pay and allow- 
ances to Army Reserve personnel while hospitalized for injury incurred while in 
training status; and severance pay for physical disability (Public Law 108, 81st 
Cong.). 

The next subproject is on page 39, 8190, “Other costs.” This 
other costs includes payment of death claims and gratuities; pay and 
allowances to Army Reserve personnel while hospitalized for injury 
incurred while in training status; and severance pay for physical dis- 
ability. We feel we should increase this because of the increased 
number going into camps for active-duty training. 


ReEsERVE OrriceR CanpipatEs (ROTC) 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8210 Pay and allowances: 


I IR UN i cattails $9, 015, 961 
Ketaumate, fiscal year 1906. ............c-cccescsce 8, 997, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_.............--..---.-. 9, 366, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds herein are for payrrent of advanced course students at ROTC summer 
camps established under the authority of section 47a, National Defense Act as 
amended, and are at the pay rate of a recruit with less than 4-months service. 
The objective of military science and tactics training at summer training camps 
is to supplement instruction received by the student at the institution by providing 
intensive applicatory training involving actual experience in the performance of 
tactical, technical, and ad'ninistrative duties under field conditions. Camps will 
ordinarily open in June of each year (as soon as practicable after the closing date 
of educational institutions concerned) and will continue for 6 weeks. 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 
8220 Individual clothing: 
Meee Raeel PORE TOG Ba rc p dots eennnres «on $2, 584, 860 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956__...- a rartarne enraged 4, 397, 000 
GE 8 eer 4, 944, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide funds for commutation in lieu of uniform and for issue-in-kind 
uniforms for advanced, basic, and junior course students enrolled in Army ROTC; 
for the issuance of uniforms to students attending ROTC summer camps; for 
organizational clothing; and for replacement issues of advanced, basic, and 
junior course uniforms. 

Funds for purchase of individual clothing items are administered by the 
Quartermaster General and are made available through a special open allotment. 
During fiscal year 1957 the stock fund will be in operation and clothing issues 
will be made on a@ consumption or ‘‘across the counter’”’ basis. Requisitions sub- 
mitted by ROTC requisitioning activities will bear the citation of the clothing 
funds, such issue being made from Army depots. Reimbursement to the Army 
stock fund is made from the funds cited on the requisition. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8230 Subsistence in kind: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 , ira cde daa a $552, 000 
Eatimate, fiscal year 19056_.................... ..-. 678, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957___.....----- cea atuaresiadbia 658, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide funds for the subsistence of advanced course ROTC students while 
attending summer camps. 
Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
8240 Travel: 


I, COREE POON Dic cnceminoontsucewonces $1, 158, 556 
pS ee ee ee 1, 194, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_....._......------------ 1, 232, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide funds for the travel allowance of advanced course ROTC students 
to and from summer camps. ‘Travel allowances of 5 cents per mile in lieu of 
transportation is authorized by the National Defense Act. The estimated travel 


of students from July 1956 camps and to June 1957 camps is 1,692 miles round 
trip. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


The next subproject is 8210, ‘“Pay and allowances,” on page 42. 
This is to cover pay and allowances for advanced-course students at 
ROTC summer camps established under section 47a of the National 
Defense Act as amended, and are at the pay rate of a recruit with 
less than 4 months’ service. It also includes commutation in lieu 
of subsistence for institutional training. 

Mr. Stxres. Under the ROTC program are there no substantial 
changes in any of those items over last year? 

General Linpeman. That is right. There is about $1 million differ- 
ence; that is all. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is the program being expanded a little? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes. In the advanced course we are expanding 
it a little. 

Mr. Sixes. And the cost level would be about the same per indi- 
vidual? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record the curriculum of the gen- 
eral military-science program? 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Curriculum of the general military science program for civilian and military colleges 


| 
Hours required 





| 


Year | Olass- Leader- Subject 
room ship and | 
| and lab- com- | | 
oratory mand | 


MS I... . te 60 30 


| 
.| Organization of the Army and ROTC. 
25 ....-.-| Individual weapons and marksmanship. 


30 ..| American military history. 
30 | School of the soldier and exercise of command. 
MS II_- 60 30 | 
20 | Map and aerial photograph reading. 
40 | Crew-served weapons and gunnery. 
; 30 | School of the soldier and exercise of command. 
MS III_- 120 30 | 
10 |- Leadership. 
| py Ree | Military teaching methods. 
30 | | Organization, functions, and missions of the branches 
of the Army. 
| 60 |... . Small unit tactics and communications. 
30 | School of the soldier and exercise of command, 
_—————— —>|&sUb_—-_—_—S——LE | 
Summer camp ee abel 1 264 | Sot 
MS IV oe acd 120 30 | 
Peace ..| Operations. 
ha Logistics. 
25 a -| Military administration and personne] management. 
20 ..| Service orientation. 


hile tasers 30 Schoo] of the soldier and exercise of command. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVE UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, I think we might ask you some questions about 
the overall program. There is one big gap in this program that we 
have been giving some thought to, but I would like to hear you dis- 
cuss it for the committee and that is the problem of organizing Re- 
serve units in the various cities and towns throughout the country to 
allow the 6-months’ trainees and other Reserve personnel an oppor- 
tunity to participate in active units. 

Wil you talk about that? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

On December 31 we had 4,840 units in being, which is an increase 
of 407 units during calendar year 1955. 

We hope to activate up to 6,369 units before June. Our ultimate 
goal is about 7,300. 

Now, when our program develops, we feel that some of the areas 
which we are not covering now can be covered by this increased 
number of unit activations which are taking place. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me about some of the things that you are going 
to do to arouse interest in, and to bring about the development of, 
Reserve units in towns where they do not now exist. 
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General LinpEMAN. Well, I think we can be specific on some par- 
ticular State to show an indication or an example of the regrouping 
and surveying. 

There is the State of Indiana, for instance, where they are resurvey- 
ing the State to determine where there are no National Guard units, 
no Air and Navy units. In towns or cities where there are no units 
the district chief has gone to the city fathers and asked if they would 
like to have a Reserve unit. We find that he has been most successful 
in this approach. 

We hope to make that type of survey all over the country. In fact, 
it is going on now where many of the district chiefs and the Army 
commanders are moving units into towns that did not previously 
have units. 

I can even think of a case in Virginia, an area around Roanoke 
where there are about 5 or 6 towns in the area which are not very well 
covered by units. They are moving an Army Reserve unit in these 
towns. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear to me that your best field may be in 
the smaller towns and communities which have not already been 
worked over for National Guard units and for existing Reserve units. 

General LinpeMaN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, what are you doing to get into the little towns? 

General Linpeman. That is what I have tried to convey in discuss- 
ing Indiana; where they had no units in the smaller towns, they are 
placing units of the Army Reserve. 

Our large cities cannot be left out of the picture. Our metropolitan 
plan will ring the larger cities with training centers, going out into the 
suburban areas where people are moving and living today. 

We feel that the day of getting men to go downtown into a large 
city for training is over, and our plan is to move into the suburban 
areas where we can reach the people. 

Mr. Miter. Will you yield for one moment on that point of the 
small towns? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

Mr. Miter. I agree strongly with what the chairman has indicated. 

Are you contemplating any program for communities which are 
not even big enough probably to handle a full company? Are you 
thinking perhaps of having platoon organizations in smaller communi- 
ties centering around one of them that might be the company head- 
quarters town? 

General LinpEMAN. I have never gone into it in that detail Mr. 
Miller, but I do not see why it should not be possible to have platoon 
units in those smaller areas. 

Mr. Miuuer. You realize the fact that many of the National Guard 
units have not had company strength, and many Reserve companies 
have had hardly platoon strength and yet they have been able to carry 
on somehow. 

It seems to me that in the great rural areas, there is a very definite 
need for something for the man who lives 25 miles away from a 
county seat, and who could hardly be expected to travel back and 
forth at his own expense each week to attend drills. 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Whereas if you could set up a platoon headquarters 
in the town, you might get a very excellent platoon. 
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General LinpEeman. I see nothing wrong with that approach, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I think it would be well worth looking into. 

General LinpemMan. Colonel Love has had some experience with 
that, and perhaps he would like to comment on it. 

Colonel Love. I think the best example of that is Waveland, Ind., 
which has a population of 571 people. At the present time, we have 
a company there that is overstrength. It has been there less than 
a year, but the training area of that training center is probably a 
radius of 15 to 20 miles, and the unit has been filled up with youngsters 
from what is essentially a rural community. 

As I say, there are 571 people in the town as of the last census and, 
incidentally, we have a program for the construction of an armory 
there, this coming year. 

Mr. Forp. What are you doing in the meantime from the point of 
view of facilities? 

Colonel Love. Mr. Ford, we have a facility rented in Waveland. 
I personally have seen it. It is a garage-type of building which was 
used at one time as an automobile agency for the Kaiser-Frazer 
people. It is adequate to put equipment into. They have lockers 
there, and we have numerous training aids. It is not the best type 
of building in the world but it is certainly adequate for the activities 
that are going on there at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Now, does your construction program tie in with those 
areas where you are getting a good response? 

Colonel Love. Yes, sir. And you will find in our construction pro- 
gram for next year when we come to it, that 82 percent of our pro- 
posed projects for the fiscal year 1957 are either 100- or 200-man- 
type buildings. 

Support ACTIVITIES 


8110 Pay anp ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE Duty FoR TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Workload data and cost factors 


Period 
Number | Number | Partici- factor 
of persons} of days pation | (ist half) 
(2d half) 


Man-days/ Daily rate} Amount 














8116 Special tours: Minor ad- 
ministrative, training, plan- 
ning, recruiting, and logistical | 
support of USAR and 
EN oe i ee seo 624 | 15 


| 9,360| $17.94 | $167,918 


Percent | Percent 

100 | 100 

| Leth 

Mr. Sikes. General Lindeman, I notice you have included funds on 
page 16 for a new requirement which you call Minor administrative, 
training, planning, recruiting, and logistical support of USAR and 
ROTC. What, essentially, is it? Is it a training or a support 
program? 

General LinpemMan. Actually, it is a support program. I do not 
believe I am in a position to answer that in detail. 

Mr. Sixes. Who can answer that? 

General LinpemMan. Will you discuss that, Mr. Pethtal? 

Mr. Prerutat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, Mr. Pethtal. 

Mr. Perutau. These are essentially support items, Mr. Chairman. 


a og ena HR pt 
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Mr. Stxes. What are they intended to accomplish? 

Mr. Petruay. Well, the kind of minor work that it is difficult to 
get accomplished in any other way except by using reservists charged 
to Reserve active-duty funds. 

For example in this recruiting item, we have several types of activi- 
ties in which the reservists might participate to try to stimulate re- 
cruiting and build up the program under Reserve Forces Act which 
activities are more in the nature of support than they are training. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, since this is a new budget item and, apparently, it 
fills a need that has been in existence for some time, how do you accom- 
plish those same objectives now? 

Mr. Perutau. Well, in large part we do not get them accomplished 
at all, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I have not the faintest idea what vou are talking 
about. 

Mr. Sixes. This is on page 16, next to the last item, ‘“‘ Minor admin- 
istrative, training, planning, recruiting, and logistical support of USAR 
and ROTC,” 

Mr. Fioop. I still do not know what it is. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us have a definition. 

Mr. Perutau. Well, we had arequirement in the Reserve program 
to accomplish minor type support items, such as in the case of recruit- 
ing, to bring reservists on active duty for the purpose of addressing 
high-school groups, coordinating recruiting activities, and to actually 
make recruiting efforts themselves. 

This is not essentially training. It is less training than it is support 
and development of the Reserve program. In the past, this budget 
has only covered active duty in which training was primarily involved. 

This item was put in to provide, for the first time, for the use of 
active-duty training funds for minor activities which were coming up 
in the expanding Reserve program, but which were not essentially 
of a training nature. 

Mr. Miter. For instance, if you needed some clerical work done 
in a particular place and you had no permanent force there to do it, 
you might order competent reservists to active duty and have to pay 
for the additional work out of this fund? 

Mr. Peturau. No, sir, Mr. Miller; it was not intended for that 
sort of thing, not to handle the regular clerical type of work. This 
was for a type of work that reservists could handle better than any- 
body else we might have available. 

Mr. MiuuEr. Well, suppose you needed a motor vehicle repaired, 
and there was not any convenient place to do it, could you use this 
fund to have it done by somebody in the Reserve? 

Mr. Perurau. I amsurethat would not be done, Mr. Miller, because 
that was not the intent of it. 

Mr. Mituer. I do not see why it should not be. Incidentally, I 
was just trying to figure out what you meant by logistical support. 

Mr. Sixes. This is primarily a training budget and you have stated 
that this function is essentially support. Is it properly in this budget? 

Mr. Prerutrat. When we foresaw the requirement for putting this 
item in the budget, we felt pretty sure that it would take some sort of 
appropriation language to permit us to do it, and in order to tie the 
package up, so to speak, the Army did propose appropriation language 
that would insure that we could accomplish such minor support. 
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However, at some higher level than the Army, the appropriation 
language that would have authorized it specifically seems to have 
been removed. 

Mr. Srxes. There is a need for the activity? 

Mr. Perna. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. There was some doubt in your mind about the legality 
of it, so you asked for language to cover it? 

Mr. Peruta.. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And you were left with the money but without the 
language? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir; that is exactly what it amounts to, and it 
appears unlikely that we can use the money now that we have lost 
the language. 

General GinprErR. Could I add something at that point, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

General GirnpER. We had occasion when this program initially 
started, to bring in reservists who were public-relations experts. You 
cannot bring them in as on-the-job training. There was objection 
to it. So, they changed the language to bring them in, in the support 
mission. 

I can remember that happened in the Fifth Army. I wanted to 
bring in some high-powered Reserves to begin the program and to tie 
up the loose ends, also to get the program started because they were 
specialists in their line. There was objection to it from the Comp- 
troller. 

Mr. Fioop. If vou wanted to get some athletic instructors to teach 
the men how to play basketball or to give them calisthenics instruc- 
tions, or if you wanted to bring somebody in to help in the develop- 
ment of an athletic program, I suppose you could. Not only is this 
different, but some kind of a program which is separate and distinct 
from mere training will have to be developed if this program goes in? 

Mr. Perntat. Yes, sir; that is true. It gets into some of these 
marginal areas which you referred to, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. We are getting over into this kind of a program which 
is an extremely important program. It is certainly not training and 
it is certainly not planning. You are trying to make it logistical 
support. That leaves you nothing but the period in your justification. 

Mr. Perutau. The title was supposed to include all of the various 
types of support programs which were not primarily training, or 
included only a minor degree of training. 

Mr. Fioop. I am convinced as to this program if it is going to 
develop to any extent at all, and you obviously think that it is, that 
you are not going to be able to hold the interest of the men unless 
more is done in this connection. You are not going to help your 
recruiters and they need more help in competition with the National 
Guard, and in competition with everything else. I am convinced that 
there must be something in this Reserve program which is going to 
excite interest, and after you enlist them, to hold it to some degree. 

Now, we were talking about this the other day with you, General. 

While it is true that those mnen are given military duty when they 
are in the Reserves, nevertheless, one of the most important phases of 
the Army budget is all kinds of projects to build up and maintain the 
morale of the troops, the Regular Army soldiers. That does not 
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apply necessarily to just the Regular Army but everybody who is on 
active duty. 

Now, you have swimming, and you have theaters and you have 
baseball and you have all kinds of inter-company activities and inter- 
regimental games and you have educational programs. There is a 
whole department of the Army devoted to that, supplied with great 
sums of money and the best type of personnel, and we consider this as 
much a part of the Army training as we do the rifle and the rifle pits. 

Now, the Reserve program is, apparently, utterly lacking in any 
such concept whatsoever. 

You have a program here in which a man serves 6 months and then 
for the next 7% years, he serves so much time in the Army, 2 bours a 
week, and a couple of days on a weekend, and at least 2 weeks in camp 
per year, or something like that, but apparently it is your thinking 
that since he has only engaged actively in the Army or working on an 
irreducible minimum time basis, a couple of hours a week or a couple 
of days a week, in the armory in which he works or the rented former 
warehouse in which he works, in those cases where you do not have 
an armory and there is no plan or no thinking, and if you ever did do 
it, you have apparently abandoned it, there is no effort to put into the 
Reserve program some consideration, some thinking and some pro- 
graming for something other than merely listening to a lecture or 
teaching them how to use a rifle or going to camp for basic training. 

Was there meant to be any place in this program and if not, why 
not, for extra-curricular activities, rather than mere Army training? 
What activities are you programing in the Reserve for this kind of 
thing, information, education and so forth, and so forth, is it needed? 

I do not know. 

It occurs to me that if you have these things at camps and stations 
across the country and abroad, is there any need for the same program 
for the Reserves? If it is so important for the training of the troops 
while they are in the Army, is it not even a little bit important to the 
Reserves? 

General GinpErR. Yes, I think that there is a definite need, Mr. 
Flood. Actually, I know that these units gather together more than 
1 night a week and that the youngsters go to the armories other nights 
and play basketball and so forth. 

Mr. F.Loop. The support of anything like that has to come out of 
their own pockets, or out of the pockets of the NCO’s, or out of the 
pockets of the officers who cannot afford it anyhow. If you are going 
to have a basketball game, you have to go to St. Mary’s Church and 
ask them, can you use their court, and nobody pays for it unless it is 
the officers and the men who chip in. If the commanding officer is 
not independently wealthy and the other officers cannot afford to 
help pay for those things, then nothing happens in that outfit. If 
we are entering on the threshold of the Reserve program and it is as 
hot as you think it is, then, obviously, this is the time, if you are 
going to build, and if you are going to be the Pop that is going to 
run this show, there is something and if there is, why delay it? If 
there is need for a related and correlated program dealing with 
education and with some of these other things which you know best 
are the foundation perhaps for the proposed Reserve program, why 
do you not have the authority to ask for money for it, and why is 
there not any plan? The only thing I see is somebody i is trying to 
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sneak in $167,000 and then somebody upstairs said you have not 
got the language for it, and I suspected what it was, but this man 
cannot tell me. 

You come up here with some man with a PI officer, and that is all 
right, but this $167,000 will not do for this program what it needs. 
If you say it needs PI officers, if you say it needs lecturers, if you say 
it needs athletic instructors, and if you say you need all of these things, 
plus a little bit of this or that to build into this program in the interest 
of morale, and an incentive to the trainees, then where is it? It is 
not here. 

Mr. Sixes. If you need support of that kind I would like for you 
to prepare a complete statement on it and submit it for the record. 

General GInpDER. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Requirements peiiodically arise in the Army Reserve program in which much 
advantage would accrue to the program from ordering reservists to active duty to 
accomplish minor support activities that are not essentially in the nature of 
training. Such support is solely for the benefit of the Army Reserve program and 
can be better performed by participating reservists than any other category of 

ersonnel. Such minor active-duty support is not now legally chargeable to 


‘Reserve personnel, Army’ funds and is currently not provided to the Army 
Reserve program from any source. 


Mr. Srtxes. Coming back to this specific item, could an appropria- 
tion be inserted at some other point in the budget without language? 

Mr. Perutav. You are referring to the Army budget? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Perutat. Theoretically, such support could be furnished from 
active Army sources, but with decreasing active Army ceilings and 
funds, it is very difficult for the active Army to utilize its military 
ceilings on a short-time basis. Placing a reservist on active duty for 
several days for a minor support activity removes from Army use 
a military space that would otherwise be used on a full-time basis. 

Mr. Sixgs. If there are other places within the Army budget where 
this item could be placed legally, then I want you to advise us. You 
can check that and let us know. 

Mr. Perutau. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Such an item could legally be included in the “Military personnel, Army” 
budget. However, the transfer of such funds from the ‘Reserve personnel, 
Army” appropriation to ‘Military personnel, Army’ would not resolve the 
problem. The problem is primarily one of Active Army military ceilings. With 
the decreased ceiling strength of the Army, it becomes virtually impossible for 
the Army to utilize full-time ceilings for short-time Army Reserve support re- 
quirements, 

Mr. Srxes. Then I would like for you to provide the suggested 
language you need for its insertion and use at this point in this budget. 

Mr. Perutav. Include that as part of the record at this point, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, include that in the record at this point and see 
that the same information is provided for the legislative committee 
under Mr. Vinson, stating that it was done at the request of this 
committee. 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE FOR “‘RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY” 
For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, transportation, travel and related 
expenses, as authorized by law, for personnel of the Army Reserve while on active 
duty to provide necessary minor support for Reserve activities, including personnel 


procurement. or undergoing Reserve training or while performing drills or equiv- 
alent duty, and for members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; * * * 


TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, for the purpose of the record, what is a training 
center? 

General LinpEMAN. A training center is a meeting place of the 
Army Reserve in a community at which we give 48 drill sessions, and 
at which we have equipment, clothing, and so forth, for the men. 

Mr. Srxes. Can it be at any place where there is an active unit of 
Reserve? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. We speak of training centers across 
the board whether they are constructed by us, or are leased places. 

Mr. Srxes. When you have constructed a training center or other- 
wise acquired one, what do you do in order to encourage broader 
interest in it? Do you have a dedication ceremony? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir; we do have. 

Mr. Fioop. If you get to it. 

General LinpEeMAN. Yes, sir. We have to have proper weather 
conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. You have to get there. 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What kind of a ceremony do you have? 

General LinpemMan. I have attended some of them. I was up in 
Albany to one. They had the mayor present. At Baltimore, the 
mayor could not come but his representative came. They usually 
invite the prominent citizens around the area in which the trainin 
center is built to give a talk. I remember one man that was hea 
of the residential area and who gave one of the finest talks that I 
have ever heard. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you do, subsequent to the dedication, to 
encourage community interest in it? Do you encourage parents of 
the reservists to visit the installation after that, and do you encourage 
prospective reservists to visit it, or is it more or less allowed to go 
on its own after the first ceremony? 

General LinprMAN. No, sir, we encourage the use of that facility, 
especially over the weekend, if we are not using it. As a matter of 
fact, Colonel Love can tell you about one in Delaware where they are 
using it for all the church services in the community. 

Mr. Sixes. You encourage constant community use of it of all 
types? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir, we encourage community use of all 
acceptable types. 

Mr. Sixes. When you have open house ceremonies, or any other 
ceremony that is actually Army in nature at the training center, do 
you serve refreshments? 

General LinpeMaNn. We have built a pantry in the new training 
centers in which we provide a refrigerator and a stove. We have 
this pantry and can serve sandwiches and cold drinks. 

Mr. Stxes. Who pays for them? 
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General LinpEMAN. I am afraid that the unit has to pay for them, 
sir. That is, as far as food is concerned, but the pantries are supplied 
with equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand, but the refreshments themselves have to 
be paid for by members of the unit? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Out of their own pockets? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you use Army Reserve funds for purposes of that 
sort? 

General LinpeMan. No, sir; we have no means of using them for 
such purposes. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be helpful if you could? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. The units have permission to get unappropriated 
funds; do they not? Can they not conduct little benefits and so 
forth? 

General LinDEMAN. Yes, sir; they can conduct benefits for raising 
money. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask one additional question. 

It seems to me that there would be some deserving cases in which 
the interests of the Army Reserve could well be served by the use of 
Army Reserve funds to purchase refreshments or food or to provide 
music or to provide transportation for promotional activities. Is that 
true or not? 

General LinpEMAN. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. But you do not have authority in law to do it at this 
time? 

General LinpeMAN. That is correct. 

If I can go off the record a minute, I might be able to show exactly 
what the problem is. 

Mr. Sixgs. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. As in the case of my previous questions on another 
subject, I would like for you to provide for this committee information 
about the point at which such money would have to appear in the 
Army budget if it were to be legally expended and I would like for 
you, as an alternative, also, to suggest the changes in language that 
would be necessary to accomplish this. 

General LinpEMaN. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE FOR “MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY’”’ 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, * * * recruiting expenses, including 
entertainment of prospective members of the Army Reserve; * * *” 

No new wording is needed to cover athletic and recreational equipment and 
supplies. If funds for that purpose should be included, authority for their 
expenditure is provided by the term “welfare and recreation” in the existing 
language. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. FLoop. On page 1 of your statement in the second paragraph 
you talk about a fully manned, trained, and equipped Reserve. Do 
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we understand that these men are to be equipped as Regular trained 
troops, serving with them? Is there to be any difference in the type 
of clothing or equipment? 

General LINDEMAN. No, sir; this is all actual Army equipment. 

Mr. Foon. So, they will not be discriminated against merely 
because they are Reserves? 

General LINDEMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In no way? 

General LinpEMAN. No, sir. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. FLoop. At the top of page 3 of your statement, you talk about 
the ROTC. You say: 


These officers will attend Army service school training for the first 3 months, 
and be assigned to an active Army unit for training duty during the last 3 months. 
And you say this— 
should do much to resolve our critical need for participating junior officers. 


How in the world will that help you to resolve much of a need for 
participating junior officers? 

General LinpEMAN. As soon as these people come off the 6 months’ 
training, they will be assigned to and must participate for 7% years 
in a Reserve unit. 

Mr. Fuoop. And this will meet your needs for participating junior 
officers with the Reserve units? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

These officers having served for 6 months on active-duty training 
must return to their home unit and serve there 7% years. 


INABILITY TO PARTICIPATE IN UNIT TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. On page 3, you say: 


We have estimated that approximately 20 percent of the number who are 
enlisted for immediate training will be unable to participate in unit training due 
to geographical location. 

It strikes me that figure is much higher than you indicated would be 
the case when you presented this program tor legislation. I had the 
impression that it would be a rather small figure, that you were going 
to extend this number to an irreducible minimum. Now, you say 
for the first time that it is the rather substantial figure of 20 percent. 

General LinpemMaNn. I do not know about the presentation of which 
you speak. I was not present. However, I believe you will notice 
that we stated that we feel the percentage may be too high. 

Mr. Fioop. | would certainly think it is. 

You are talking about and presenting to us all of the phases of the 
Reserve program and yet in one paragraph you admit very frankly 
that this will not include 20 percent of them. That is quite a hole in 
your program. 

General LinpeMAN. Our budget is made up many months in ad- 
vance before we come here. This was an attempted guess as to how 
many of these people would enter the program. 

Mr. Fuoop. I am interested as of this morning. What happened 
when you were getting up this budget and the pains you went through 
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is your problem. What is it as of this morning, 30 percent or 10 
percent? 

General Linpeman. No, sir, the best educated guess we have now 
is about 5 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is quite a difference. That is what I heard 
in the past, a year or so ago, 5 percent. 

Then this 20 percent startled me and you kind of gave it the once 
over very lightly. 

Now, I bring this up and then you tell me to skip that, that it is 
only 5 percent. 

That is a rather casual way to dismiss 15 percent of the United 
States Army Reserve program; is it not? 

That makes the thing wobble a little bit. Now, you are coming 
around to 15 percent of the Reserve that you are not sure about one 
way or the other. That is 15 percent of the dollars, and 15 percent 
of the bodies. That is a pretty good figure. If you could tell within 
15 percent of what they will do at Bowie this afternoon you would 
do pretty well. 

That is as far as we are going to get; is it not? There it is. You 
do not have this thing firmed up at all, do you? 

As a matter of fact, you have not the faintest idea whether it will 
be 22 percent or 3 percent? 

General LinpemMan. No, sir, I do not think that anyone has any 
idea what it will be until we have more experience with it. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are we? Is it 20 percent or is it 5 percent or do 
you pay your money and take your choice, or take any figure you 
want? That is a very ephemeral figure, but it is a very substantial 
part of the program. Because of geographic reasons, where men still 
live, 20 percent of them will be unable to participate in unit training. 
Obviously, that is not good. 

I have the impression that you are devoting all of your attention, 
all of our energy and all of your abilities, because it is a complicated 
and new program, to that part which you can get your teeth into, 
and you are just not going to do very much about this great segment 
of the Reserve program where men, unfortunately, for geographic 
reasons, are not going to enjoy the benefit of your supervision, you 
are going to ignore it. 

General LinpeMan. I do not think that we are ignoring it, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You pick a word; what word do you like? 

General LinpeMAN. I have had two inquiries on this subject and I 
will admit that I cannot guess any better than anyone else as to what 
this percentage is until we get further along in the program. 

In response to inquiries, we tell them that these people are entitled 
to the 6 months training program regardless of the geographic location, 
and it will involve a requirement for 30 days of training a year. We 
do not discourage one of them from entering the program from the farm 
or areas where they are no units. 

Mr. Fioop. I am a city boy myself, and the spokesmen for these 
diversified geographic areas in this House certainly are legion and very 
vocal. I am the last one who needs to be their mouthpiece, but I 
happen to be sitting here and as your friend, unless you want trouble, 
if the so-called farm bloc in the House or in the other body, decides 
to give some attention to this, you, my friend, are in trouble, period. 
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General LinpemMan. Do you have any idea what a better percentage 
might be? 

Mr. Fitoop. My friend, I happen to be most fortunately sitting on 
this side of the table. You are wearing the uniform; vou asked for 
this. 

General Lawton. We are not ignoring this detail. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

General Lawton. We say that they will not participate in the 
weekly Army drills with the unit but they will get 30 days of camp 
during the year. 

As Colonel Love has pointed out, you might have a man out in a 
country area where there won’t be a unit, as there will not be enough 
people in the area, so that he could attend an armory drill. But also 
as Colonel Love brought out, a town of 500 people has been able to 
establish a unit under this new program which gives a different 
picture which we had not seen before in the Reserve program insofar 
as the last 20 years is concerned. We have not had units in small 
towns like that. A man can go to drill in the summertime for 30 days 
or go to school in the winter. He is not ignored. He takes the 
training. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, this group will get 30 days’ active- 
duty training in lieu of 48 drills per year and 2 weeks’ active-duty 
training? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is 30 days’ active-duty training per year in place 
of the 2 weeks and the 48 drills per year? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not suggesting for a moment that the act and 
your program and this budget has ignored either 5 percent or 20 
percent, whatever it turns out to be, not at all. You impress me as 
being so good about this thing and you want to convince us that you 
are going to be so good, that you are going through with this and 
putting your energy and your knowledge and organizing ability into 
the administration of this program that will be given to 80 percent of 
them and you think the other 20 percent will be all right. I am 
afraid that this being a new thing, you are going to operate with 80 
percent of the Army Reserve getting training. I am afraid from your 
remarks that you will make 80 percent work and justify this program 
on that basis. 

I have heard nobody evince any particular interest in this extremely 
difficult problem of the 20 percent. It would strike me that it is a 
very serious problem. 

You can get into a lot of trouble in public relations and in the 
Congress about it, and yet, so far, I am the only one who has made a 
point out of it. 

Do I understand now, or can we be assured that in the midst of 
your eagerness to effectuate, to sell, and to put this thing together, 
that you will not just concern yourselves with the Army trainees in 
the urban or suburban areas where you will have organized units, 
and that is all you have been talking about. 

Nobody has said a word about this, except this word that I say 
that this 20 percent who, for geographic reasons, will be prevented 
from getting unit training. Will you not take care of them at all? 
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You have not indicated to me so far very much interest in what 
will happen to them. 

Mr. Miter. I am a little discouraged over the fact that the 20 
percent might shrink to 5 percent, because if this program is imple- 
mented in all areas, there is a lot of material that can be brought in. 
I would rather see it at 20 percent than 5 percent, because it would 
show that it is being pushed in rural areas and as well as in the popula- 
tion centers. 

Mr. Fioop. If somebody happens to call somebody on the tele- 
phone and say, ‘Oh, yes, Mac you are in, come on in, you are in, we 
are not against you,’”’ but unless he does, you are going to take 20 
percent casualties. As a good combat soldier, General, you do not 
want to take a certain 20 percent casualties before you even move 
up, do you? 

If you are going to take casualties here, there seems to be no reason 
for it. 

General GrinpeEr. In addition to the 30-day training program, the 
weekend-training program is another feature where they may be 
provided transportation and we can get them there, leaving Saturday 
morning or Saturday afternoon. Also in cases of really isolated 
places, we have already set up a program where the Army will provide 
planes for some of these district commanders and inspectors so they 
can get to all of these isolated areas. 

Mr. Fioop. You have much more faith in this program than I 
have. That is good, but I do not want to see you guess on this 
wide-open hole. Your whole flank is flapping around in the air if 
that is true, because nobody seems to know anything about it. 

You ought to get some expert on this thing and give him the job 
of sweating out this problem. 

General LinpEMAN. I do not want you to get the impression that 
we are not pushing it across the board. 

Mr. Foon. I have that impression now. 

General LinpeMAN. We have sent out instructions through the 
entire Army command and we also tell our people in the military dis- 
tricts that where you have these people, tell them about this part of 
the program that allows them to come in. We probably did not say 
all we meant to say in response to the question as to our guess at the 
20 percent, although I admit that the main effort is being made for 
our units because upon them falls our greatest mobilization require- 
ment. We do have a requirement for reinforcements into which 
nonunit personnel can fit. 

Mr. FLoop. Just be sure that this is not the Achilles’ heel that I 
have been looking for all week. 

General LinpDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. This is the first clear indication that you are wide-open 
some place. You certainly have done a good job of presentation here 
on this program until you came to this. You have fallen flat on your 
face on this. You have been so excited about how good you were on 
this organized job that somebody forgot about these people. 

General GinprER. I think the figure is excessive. Most of our 
recruiting is coming, not particularly from our populated areas and 
the large cities like Chicago, but from the rural areas. These people 
are not coming into the program until they know all the angles, 
whether they are going to have to attend the 1-month’s training, or 
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whether provision has been made to take care of them. I am sure, 
knowing the American people and the youth and their parents, 
everyone knows all the angles when they sign up. The farmer up 
in Minnesota has accepted the fact that he is going to take the 1 
month of training. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Army in that instance where the man is not 
located in an area where there is a unit to which he may become 
attached give him an opportunity to take that month of training at 
a time which would be suitable to his employment problem? They 
would not take a farmer from Minnesota, for example, and send him 
to 1 month’s training at the time they are harvesting the crops? 

xeneral GinpEeR. That has been one of the talking points. They 
will send him to an active Army installation. It will not be Camp 
McCoy because, unfortunately, it is closed during the winter months, 
but they will send them to an active Army installation where recruit 
training is continuous 365 days in the year. They will pick him up 
and put him through a month’s training course. 

General Lawron. As we do at the present time. We have Reserve 
officers coming into the Pentagon all the time for 15 days of active 
duty training. I get them occasionally in my office. I think every 
section gets Reserve officers who are unable to go to a camp in the 
summertime. He will go to his active duty in the middle of the 
winter when it is convenient for him to come with respect to his 
civuian employment. 

Mr. Miuuer. Right at that point, General, there is one thing that 
occurs to me that is quite important: When you have this man coming 
in for 30 days at a time compatible with his economic problems, you 
want to be sure that the next time he comes in you do not give him 
the same 30 days’ training. That has been the curse of the Reserves 
over a period of 25 years—they would order an outfit to camp but 
they would start in and do the same thing they had done before for 
the last 5 years. I hope that you will bear that in mind and keep 
the program progressive so that the individual—if it is down to a 
one-man stand—will get some benefit out of it and not just get the 
same lesson over and over again. 

General G1INprER. I quite agree. His records will indicate what 
training he has had and they should pick it up from there the next 
year. 

Mr. Miuuer. He can take 1 or 2 days refresher, but not be refresh- 
ing the whole 30 days on the stufl that he had the year before. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not trying to suggest that you people have ignored 
this problem, or forgotten about it, until I brought it to your attention 
this morning. I simply do not want you to get it out of balance. I 
am your friend. I promise you you will have trouble if you do this. 
This is the first year. You are just getting on your feet. Do not 
let this one get away from you. It is ‘the classic and historic way of 
vetting in trouble up here on the Hill—tbink something up. ‘This is 
dynamite. It can get all out of proportion to the rest of the program. 
Do not let it happen. Think up some kind of thing so if somebody 
else who asks you that question who is not a city boy, you will be 
ready to bring out charts, pictures, and answers and knock that one 
on the head and you will have a verv happy life. 


75295—56——79 
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CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Can you give us some indication of the issuance of 
clothing, equipment, and so forth, showing what the man gets when 
he goes on this 6 months’ training program and how he is supplied 
subsequently over his 7-year obligation? 

Colonel Love. The issue of individual clothing and equipment that 
is normal with the Reserve is issued at the training center at the boy’s 
home, providing there is sufficient time to do so before he goes to the 
6 months’ training. When he arrives at the 6 months’ training camp 
he is given the same clothing and allowances that are prescribed for 
members of the active establishment. Now the main differentiation 
is in individual clothing. Our issues in the Reserve naturally reflect 
the requirement of the reservists, who appear in uniform, 48 drills a 
year, and his 2 weeks’ active duty at camp. They do not reflect the 
requirement for wearing a uniform 8 hours a day. The active Army 
allowances do contemplate that. 

So the boy at the 6 months’ training camp has exactly the same thing 
that the active Army soldier has. If there is sufficient time between 
his enlistment and the date of his arrival, he will arrive at camp with 
his Reserve issue. If there is not sufficient time the whole requirement 
will be issued to him on arrival at camp. At the expiration of the 
training period he turns in at the training campsite that which is 
excess to the Reserve allowances. That clothing is stock funded with 
the Reserves. It is Army Reserve property. That excess is shipped 
to our nearest distribution point for reissue and reuse in the Reserve 
system. 

The 6 months’ training enlistee returns to his training center with 
his full Reserve training allowance. That is generally the system. 
You will find that we have no item in here for replacement of clothing 
within the Reserve. The reason that item has been omitted is be- 
cause this 6 months’ training program generates our normal require- 
ment for replacement issue in this system. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the distribution point will subsequently 
re plac e the man’s clothing at his training center? 

Colonel Love. When it is worn out, yes. 

Mr. Forp. And all during his 7-year period of obligation he is 
supplied the necessary equipment in the way that you have indicated? 

Colonel Love. On an issue-in-kind basis. 


ONE YEAR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear about this 1-year program that 
you mentioned on page 4, General Lindeman. 

General Linpeman. The 1-year program was provided by Congress 
for the man who had already entered the active service before August 
9 and is released after August 9 and before July 1957. Previously he 
could serve 3 years in the Ready Reserve and the remaining 3 years 
in the Standby Reserve, or if he did nothing he had an obligation of 
remaining in the Ready Reserve for 6 years 

Now in order to get him into the program the Senate and House 
came up with the incentive of telling him that if he came into the 
Reserve program and was active for 1 year in a unit he could then 
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immediately go into the Standby Reserve without any further obliga- 
tion in the Ready Reserve. 

In other words, he trades 6 years in the Ready Reserve for 1 year 
in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. What is your potential reservoir in this category? 

General LinpEMAN. It is considerable. We have just really started 
to go after them. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any definitive figures to show how many 
out of this reservoir you are actually getting? 

General LinpEMAN. To date we have picked up in round numbers 
about 1,000. That starts out, Mr. Ford, with 3 in August and it 
ended up with monthly inputs of 244 for January and 281 for Febru- 
ary. The first week of March was 176. That shows that each week 
it has been getting better. 


UNIT PROGRESS SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings we had some discussion about 
the unit progress system which you were using to weed out groups 
that were not up to strength and standards. What happens to that 
program, bearing in mind the overall program at the present time? 

General LINDEMAN. Sir, as you recall, we stated it involved a reduc- 
tion from a requirement of maintenance down to activation strength. 
That was a lowering of the standard. At that time the Korean war 
was going on and the Army Reserve did not have draft deferment of 
the youth, and we had very few people we could interest. Now that 
Reserve Forces Act has come into the picture we are going to reestab- 
lish maintenance strength as a requirement. 

We do not intend to throw it at our units overnight. We plan to 
put it back into operation in the field on the basis that on a certain 
month we will allow units 90 days to get up to maintenance strength, 
and then to progress on up to full strength. Our units must be brought 
up to full strength. 

Mr. Forp. Last year I believe you testified that about 100 units 
had been deactivated within the previous year following out this unit 
progress system. Do you have any comparable figures? 

General LinpEMAN. No, sir; we do not have any comparable 
figures because actually, to the best of my knowledge, the activation 
strength is somewhat low, so that we have not had the problem that 
we had when we were requiring maintenance strength. If you care, 
I will certainly search the record for it to see if we have any number of 
units deactivated for that reason. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the testimony it was indicated that your 
total strength for the fiscal year 1956 was to be around 219,000. | 
noticed in the material submitted today you are going to hit around 
215,000; is there any explanation? 

General LinpEMAN. The only explanation we have is this: In the 
course of the year we do reprogram. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. In the past, as indicated in one of these charts, you had 
certain funds which you requested, and it is pointed out you really 
never had that money made available because there was not a need. 
What is the situation in the current fiscal year in that regard? 
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General LrnpemMan. We have had no moneys held back this year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have shown the need for all the 
funds that were made available in the appropriation bill? 

General LinpemMan. You are speaking of the apportionment after 
the appropriation? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General LinpemMan. We have had no funds held back this year. 

Mr. Forp. Your fiscal year 1956 figure as presented and approved 
was how much? 

General LINDEMAN. $141,589,000, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. Is that what you requested in the hearing last year? 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That has been made available to you? 

General LinpDEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What is your obligation picture as of the latest date? 

General LINDEMAN. $67,369,344. 

Mr. Forp. For half the year you had used $67 million out of a 
total of $141 million? 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Will you obligate all that is available? 

General Linpeman. I believe that answer goes back to whether we 
obtain our objectives in the next 5 months. We hope to. 


LOYALTY OATH 


Mr. Forp. Have you resolved this loyalty oath problem? 
- General LinpeMan. Yes. We have had no trouble. We have the 
positive oath out in the field, and we have had no trouble since then 
all year. 
QUALITY OF THE ARMY RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. General Lindeman, will you give for the record, your 
estimate of the quality of the Army Reserve at this time compared 
with a year ago? I would appreciate your full and frank analysis of 
the readiness of the Army Reserves comparing the current situation 
to the circumstances in 1955. 

General LinpEMAN. I feel that the quality of the Army Reserve has 
improved over last year. Those who are in the program are a year 
wiser and with the increase in our building program, the emphasis on 
leasing better training centers, home station training has been en- 
hanced. The readiness value has been increased and improved as ald 
units are in the Ready Reserve status and are now for the first 
time getting 48 drills across the board. As more of the 6-month 
trainees return home the readiness value of the units will increase 
accordingly. 

Mr. Sixzes. Mr. Miller. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ROTC TO 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Mutter. I would like to talk a little bit about the ROTC. 

What is the situation with respect to a young man that is out of 
high school and gets into your program and then he wants to go to 
college and take ROTC? What are his complications? He signed 
up either deferred, or for the 6 months’ program, and he is already 
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in, but he wants to go on and study in college and become an officer. 
What are his problems? 

General LinpeMAN. Perhaps we should take a specific case. Say 
he is a junior in high school. He finishes high school. He will have 
put in 2 years against his 8-year total. He then goes for 6 months’ 
training and then enters college for 4 years. By the time that he 
enters college he has 2% years against his 8 vears. If he takes the 
basic ROTC and satisfactorily trains therein for the first 2 years, he 
will then have had 4% years. 

Now, he chooses to become an officer and go into the advanced 
course, we will credit advanced course training toward that 8-year 
obligation. However, he must sign an agreement upon entering the 
advanced course that he will serve an additional 4 years. That is, 
2 years actually, because he will have about a vear and a half left 
when he gets out of college. Otherwise we would lose his value to 
the Reserve program as an officer because if we started him in high 
school he would start into college with 2% years of credit and would 
then have 6% years credit before he ever got out of the college toward 
fulfilling his Reserve obligation. He would then go to duty for 6 
months, and we would have only 1 year left of his service. 

Mr. Miuurr. That is perfectly proper. You have that same sort 
of thing with regard to commissioning personnel from OCS. What I 
was concerned with was this—he signs up with a unit and he is sup- 
posed to take 6 months of training and then he is supposed to go for 
stated periods—he is supposed to keep active by attending drills. 
If he is off at college and taking ROTC, his schedule is such that he 
cannot conform to the unit program and he may not be able to go to 
summer camp, so what happens to him? 

General LinpeEMAN. We have the same provision that we have had 
all the time. In lieu of taking the drills, if he satisfactorily performs 
in the ROTC program he gets constructive credit for fulfulling the 
drill part of his obligation. 

Mr. Mitier. What about his summer camp obligation? He has 
to go to camp with respect to his ROTC training the last 2 years. 

General LinpeMAN. That is provided for in the directive. He will 
not be made to do more than the ROTC program calls for. 

Mr. Miuuer. He can do that on his volition. If he wants to go to 
ROTC he is permitted to do it regardless of the requirement of the 
unit at home? 

General LinpemMAN. That is correct. His choice of going into the 
ROTC I would like to clarify. In a land-grant college he must go in 
when heisafreshman. His choice of going into the senior or officer—— 

Mr. Mituer. He can pick his own institution for training as far as 
that it concerned? 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. But there is no obstacle in his way, as I understand 
it, to impede him from taking what action he might want to take with 
respect to higher education? 

General: LinpEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. And now, when he goes into ROTC, what happens 
to him with respect to his unit? Is he carried on the detached service, 
or is he dropped from the rolls, or what is the formula there? Can 
you replace him in the local unit while he is away? 
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General LinpeMaANn. Well, I believe if he chooses to substitute 
ROTC in lieu of training he will then be out in a reenforcement 
control group. A man can go to college in his own hometown—I have 
seen this happen—and choose in addition to taking the ROTC to come 
to drills and go to summer camp. 

Mr. Mier. He can then retain his spot in the unit if the situation 
makes it possible? 

General LinpeMan. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, he is given considerable flexibility? 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct. 


REQUIREMENT FOR SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


Mr. Mitier. What is the estimate with the Army at its present 
overall strength for the need of second lieutenants from all sources? 
Perhaps this is outside the Reserve program because you get a certain 
number from West Point and OCS, but what is the overall requirement 
as of today for second lieutenants each year? 

Colonel Youne. Actually, our requirements for second lieutenant 
will vary in proportion to the authorized strength of the Army. But 
for the fiscal year 1957, this oncoming year, it is estimated that we will 
require 10,380 from the ROTC procram itself and 800 from OCS 
and 400 from the United States Military Academy. 

(Additional information was supplied as follows: ) 

In addition to these sources we will procure for the active Army during fiscal 
year 1957 an extimated 600 lieutenants through direct appointment of qualified 
individuals primarily from college sources for the Medical Service Corps, Chaplain 
Corps, Finance Corps, Judge Advocate Corps, and Women’s Army Corps 
branches. This figure does not include the doctors, dentists, and veterinarians 
which in the case of fiscal year 1957 is 2,500 based on an authorized ratio of 3 
doctors per 1,000 troop strength; and in addition to this we estimate 1,000 volun- 
tary recalls of reservists to active duty in the lieutenant area. 

Mr. Mititer. That contemplates the annual need for the active 
Army as presently established under present troop strength; is that 
right? 

Colonel Younc. That is correct insofar as fiscal year 1957 is 
concerned. 

Mr. Miiuer. It can be assumed if the present troop strength 
continued for a number of years that will be the annual needed intake? 

Colonel Younc. With one variation, yes. Of course, directly 
correlated with the procurement needs are those retention factors in 
the second lieutenant or lieutenant area. If our losses are increased 
due to economic or other reasons, we may have a slightly larger need 
for second lieutenants. 

Mr. Miuuer. I realize that it fluctuates. That figure for the needs 
of the active Army was roughly 10,000? 

Colonel Youna. It will vary between 13,000 and 18,000 from all 
sources including the medics. 

Mr. Mitier. And that includes your intake each year from West 
Point? 

Colonel Youna. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Miniter. What do you estimate the needs for second lieutenants 
to be on the purely Reserve program as now contemplated? In 
other words, these officers who would take 6 months and then go in 
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for 6 years, what are your figures as to what you would like to have 
overall for both the active Army Reserve and the National Guard? 

Colonel Youna. I do not know that answer. 

Mr, Minuer. Could you make a guess as to whether you are 
getting enough people out of the RO’ IC to fill those needs? 

Colonel Youna. We are not at the present time. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, if you are going to develop the Reserve 
program and maintain the active Army at about the same level, and 
make a reasonable allowance for promotion from the active Army 
and from OCS and whatnot, you are still running behind on officer 
personnel if the Reserve program goes as we hope it will go; is that 
right? 

Colonel Youna. Yes. 


EXPANSION OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Miuuer. Is there any plan in the making to expand the ROTC 
program? 

Colonel Youna. I will have to defer that to General Lindeman. 

General LinpeEMAN. We have two things we have tried already. 
One was to put no ROTC ceilings out at all so that there would be no 
discouragement of people coming into the program. At one time we 
had a restriction. 

Mr. Mtuuer. A very bad situation. 

General LinpeMAN. We passed the word out that everyone would be 
guaranteed a commission providing they satisfactorily met the re- 
quirements. We did not get the number we had hoped for. However, 
the number of people that we had to choose from to take the advanced 
course was lower the year before than it is now. We will have more 
people in our basic course this year. 

In long-range planning on personnel procurement which we will 
cover later on, we hope to come up with a good program on recruiting 
into the ROTC. Frankly, we want to put out more posters, we want 
to make a film, and we want to again publicize and stress the necessity 
of the ROTC program. 

Mr. Miuier. The reason for my concern, of course, is not only to 
meet the present situation, but it is perfectly obvious in the event of 
an all-out mobilization there would be a great shortage of young 
officers in every branch. It would seem to me every encouragement 
should be held out to young men to equip themselves to be junior 
officers ahead of time in the event of an emergency, because if there 
ever is such an emergency there will not be enough time to properly 
train the people. 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I would hope that the ROTC program would receive 
the same kind of enthusiastic backing that your overall program seems 
to be getting now. 

General Linpeman. Yes. I would like to point out that there is 
one element entering this that we did not have before. As you recall, 
we had virtually all graduates go into the active Army. Now when 
these people come off active duty after 1957, no longer will the officer 
be able to sit back and elect not to do anything for the remainder of 
his 6-year obligation. He will have to serve just the same as the 
enlisted man after 1957. Therefore, it will help fill in a gap that we 
never had help on before. Though many commissioned ROTC grad- 
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General LinpeMANn. Well, I believe if he chooses to substitute 
ROTC in lieu of training he will then be out in a reenforcement 
control group. A man can go to college in his own hometown—I have 
seen this happen—and choose in addition to taking the ROTC to come 
to drills and go to summer camp. 

Mr. Miuter. He can then retain his spot in the unit if the situation 
makes it possible? 

General LinpeMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mruer. In other words, he is given considerable flexibility? 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct. 


REQUIREMENT FOR SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


Mr. Miiuer. What is the estimate with the Army at its present 
overall strength for the need of second lieutenants from all sources? 
Perhaps this is outside the Reserve program because you get a certain 
number from West Point and OCS, but what is the overall requirement 
as of today for second lieutenants each year? 

Colonel Young. Actually, our requirements for second lieutenant 
will vary in proportion to the authorized strength of the Army. But 
for the fiscal year 1957, this oncoming year, it is estimated that we will 
require 10,380 from the ROTC proeram itself and 800 from OCS 
and 400 from the United States Military Academy. 

(Additional information was supplied as follows: ) 

In addition to these sources we will procure for the active Army during fiscal 
year 1957 an extimated 600 lieutenants through direct appointment of qualified 
individuals primarily from college sources for the Medical Service Corps, Chaplain 
Corps, Finance Corps, Judge Advocate Corps, and Women’s Army Corps 
branches. This figure does not include the doctors, dentists, and veterinarians 
which in the case of fiscal year 1957 is 2,500 based on an authorized ratio of 3 
doctors per 1,000 troop strength; and in addition to this we estimate 1,000 volun- 
tary recalls of reservists to active duty in the lieutenant area. 

Mr. Miuier. That contemplates the annual need for the active 
Army as presently established under present troop strength; is that 
right? 

Colonel Younc. That is correct insofar as fiscal year 1957 is 
concerned. 

Mr. Miter. It can be assumed if the present troop strength 
continued for a number of years that will be the annual needed intake? 

Colonel Younc. With one variation, yes. Of course, directly 
correlated with the procurement needs are those retention factors in 
the second lieutenant or lieutenant area. If our losses are increased 
due to economic or other reasons, we may have a slightly larger need 
for second lieutenants. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that it fluctuates. That figure for the needs 
of the active Army was roughly 10,000? 

Colonel Youna. It will vary between 13,000 and 18,000 from all 
sources including the medics. 

Mr. Miuuier. And that includes your intake each year from West 
Point? 

Colonel Younc. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Miitier. What do you estimate the needs for second lieutenants 
to be-on the purely Reserve program as now contemplated? In 
other words, these officers who would take 6 months and then go in 
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for 6 years, what are your figures as to what you would like to have 
overall for both the active Army Reserve and the National Guard? 

Colonel Youna. I do not know that answer. 

Mr. Mituer. Could you make a guess as to whether you are 
getting enough people out of the ROTC to fill those needs? 

Colonel Youna. We are not at the present time. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, if you are going to develop the Reserve 
program and maintain the active Army at about the same level, and 
make a reasonable allowance for promotion from the active Army 
and from OCS and whatnot, you are still running behind on officer 
personnel if the Reserve program goes as we hope it will go; is that 
right? 

Colonel Youne. Yes. 


EXPANSION OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Mruuer. Is there any plan in the making to expand the ROTC 
program? 

Colonel Youna. I will have to defer that to General Lindeman. 

General LinpeMAN. We have two things we have tried already. 
One was to put no ROTC ceilings out at all so that there would be no 
discouragement of people coming into the program. At one time we 
had a restriction. 

Mr. Mixuer. A very bad situation. 

General LinpEMAN. We passed the word out that everyone would be 
guaranteed a commission providing they satisfactorily met the re- 
quirements. We did not get the number we had hoped for. However, 
the number of people that we had to choose from to take the advanced 
course was lower the year before than it is now. We will have more 
people in our basic course this year. 

In long-range planning on personnel procurement which we will 
cover later on, we hope to come up with a good program on recruiting 
into the ROTC. Frankly, we want to put out more posters, we want 
to make a film, and we want to again publicize and stress the necessity 
of the ROTC program. 

Mr. Mitier. The reason for my concern, of course, is not only to 
meet the present situation, but it is perfectly obvious in the event of 
an all-out mobilization there would be a great shortage of young 
officers in every branch. It would seem to me every encouragement 
should be held out to young men to equip themselves to be junior 
officers ahead of time in the event of an emergency, because if there 
ever is such an emergency there will not be enough time to properly 
train the people. 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I would hope that the ROTC program would receive 
the same kind of enthusiastic backing that your overall program seems 
to be getting now. 

General LinpemMan. Yes. I would like to point out that there is 
one element entering this that we did not have before. As you recall, 
we had virtually all graduates go into the active Army. Now when 
these people come off active duty after 1957, no longer will the officer 
be able to sit back and elect not to do anything for the remainder of 
his 6-year obligation. He will have to serve just the same as the 
enlisted man after 1957. Therefore, it will help fill in a gap that we 
never had help on before. Though many commissioned ROTC grad- 





uates are not participating, we have data and records on them so that 
we do have a reservoir of officers that have a Reserve obligation. 

Mr. Miturr. Of course, to the extent the thing gets going and you 
retain Reserve officers after they have performed their minimum serv- 
ice, all that will be, if it works out, quite healthy and desirable. You 
still will be confronted with the fact that in the event of a real emer- 
gency you are going to be short handed. 

One of the ways to meet that is to push the ROTC program. 

General LinpEMaAN. That is correct. 


UTILIZATION OF VETERAN RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Miuuier. Getting back to your overall recruiting, I had occa- 
sion to talk to Secretary Burgess about this when he was before us at 
an earlier hearing. I cannot help but believe one of your best sources 
of support for the Reserve program that exists in all of the communities 
is in the backlog of the older or quite ancient Reserve officers, and one 
of the unfortunate things about it has been that most of those men are 
disillusioned, discouraged, and feel that they have been rather neg- 
lected by the Department of the Army. 

I think that it would be highly desirable if a special effort were made 
to reenthuse them and make use of the standing they have in their 
respective communities and revitalize their opinion about this 
program. 

One of the things that will enable you to do that is to take a little 
better care of the older Reserve officers who are required to retire 
involuntarily through no fault of their own and go back to face a 
very unfortunate economic situation, particularly if they have not 
been on duty long enough to acquire immediate retirement benefits. 

Is your office, or the Department, giving any special attention to 
those cases? 

General LinpEeMAN. I believe personnel is, if you are referring to an 
officer who is now on active duty. 

Mr. Mituier. There are quite a number of Reserve officers now on 
active duty, or recently released, some of whom were recalled at great 
sacrifice to themselves during the Korean war. Some of them were 
retained after World War II and have been away from home for 10, 
15 or more years and still have not had sufficient service to entitle 
them to immediate benefits of retirement. Some of them because of 
age will never have an opportunity for retirement because for some 
reason or other they have not completed the necessary minimum, 
and yet they are at a great economic disadvantage. The older ones 
that I am speaking have of families in most cases. They are sud- 
denly turned loose and without any source of income in communities 
where they have been absent for a long period of years. That situa- 
tion in regard to certain individuals is so serious that it seems to me 
the Department of the Army should take a special interest in those 
cases and wherever it is possible ease the blow. 

It is pretty arbitrary to tell a man who has a good record that you 
cannot stay in long enough to acquire retirement rights before you 
reach a certain age so you have to go out and scratch for a living. It 
is a rather revolting policy. 

It seems to me if you want to popularize the Reserve program, and 
I sincerely hope you can, insofar as possible you should try to make 
amends to these very patriotic people who have been very badly used. 
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General GinprEr. That is a field of great concern. I can assure 
you wherever possible they are being taken into consideration. 

Mr. Miter. I think that it would be very desirable if the Depart- 
ment of the Army were to establish a committee on this. Perhaps 
because I am on the Hill here I get more of these cases than the 
average because of a long background of Reserve service. People 
that I have served with bring me these problems, whether they are 
from my district or not. The volume of heartbreaking cases that 
comes into my office is very discouraging. 

There is a very good reason why the old Reserve officer in many 
communities is not particularly eager to go out and encourage young 
men to make the Reserve a semicareer because they say, “Well, it 
did not work out very well in my case and I am not going to be 
responsible for advising you to do something that has been rather 
sour for me.” 

It is never too late to make a start and try. For instance, a man 
reaches an age where he can no longer under the statute serve in 
uniform. There are many civilian categories and the Department of 
the Army can step in and say, “We have to retire you, but if you 
want to you can go and work for the Department of the Army at 
this, that or the other.”” I am not talking about the people that are 
released for cause, or lack of efficiency. But apparently in many 
cases it requires something more than a good record to tide these 
people over through the intervening years before they might be 
eligible for some form of retirement when they are just cut loose on 
terminal leave. I think it is a matter for the good of the service 
and the Reserve program that there ought to be a real study made 


of it and something done with these people, at least to maintain 
their goodwill. 
The committee will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock. 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1956. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY RESERVE AND 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. P. D. GINDER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR RESERVE COM- 
PONENTS 

COL. LOWELL S. LOVE, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

LT.{COL. PAUL L. McPHERRAN, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE 
AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Srxes. General Lindeman, I believe we are ready to take up 
the “Maintenance and operations” section of the United States Army 
Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You have a statement on this, do you not? 
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General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Would you proceed. 

General Linpeman. If we may, we have a film that is beamed 
toward the recruiting program for June high-school graduates. ast 
vear when I was up here we talked about a series of films. We have 
3 types, this one beamed to the high-school graduates; a 6-month 
training film; and documentary film. Today we will show you what 
kind of material is going into the field for this high-school graduate 
drive. This morning you received the handout of the Uncle Sam 
program, and this film will hit the field in about 10 days beamed to 
the 400,000 high-school! graduates coming up that General Ginder 
mentioned. 

Mr. Sixes. Good. I believe you can give us your statement on 
the “Maintenance and operations” program first. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General LinpemMan. These 5 major items on this chart, running 
from 2622 to 2671, are the 5 major items that account for our great 
increase in the overall M. & O. field. They account for approximately 
$13.8 million of the $16 million increase, and I have covered them 
somewhat in detail in my opening statement, which will give the 
reasons for the increases in these five items. Anvy of the others we 
can go through afterward. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Srxes. That is very good. 

General LINDEMAN. Budget t program 2600 of the ‘“Maintenance and 
operations, Army” appropriation covers direct supporting costs for 


the Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs, 


reflected in the ‘Reserve personnel, Army”’ budget. 

Excluding installation support costs which will be defended in sub- 
sequent hearings, the fiscal year 1957 request represents an increase 
of $16,750,000 over the fiscal year 1956 estimated requirements. 

The first item is project 2622. 

Of the increase requested, $1,700,000 is in connection with Reserve 
duty training activities. The most significant aspect thereof is $894,000 
to provide for the hire of an additional 257 civilian employees at unit 
level as administrative assistants and storekeepers. The provision of 
additional numbers of such full-time personnel to perform adminis- 
trative and supply duties is necessary to the effective operation of 
units. Also included is a $150,000 increase in transportation costs; 
a $120,000 increase in all types of publications and forms; and a 
$336,000 increase for procurement of tank turret trainers for armored 
units where a tank cannot be utilized; also, $200,000 for a broad variety 
of miscellaneous home-station expenses. The increases in this activity 
reflect increased strengths to be in training; an increased number of 
units to be in an active status; and more adequate support for the 
expanding Army Reserve program. 

The next item is 2641. 

$4,087,000 of the increase is for individual and organizational 
equipment. Mobilization plans for the Army Reserve are based on 
the assumption that there will be on hand in the Army Reserve 
system a set of individual equipment for each member of the troop 
program units. The immediate availability of such equipment to 
the Army Reserve might also be of considerable significance upon 
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enemy attack and prior to mobilization of certain units. Establish- 
ment of the necessary level of equipment in the past has been com- 
plicated and restricted by the low participating strength of many 
units and a general nonavailability of adequate training and storage 
space. These problem areas are being resolved. The amount in- 
cluded in this budget is the first substantial step toward the attain- 
ment of the full requirement which should be met by end fiscal year 
1959. 

The next item is 2661. 

The increase of $3,670,000 is in the operation of facilities. In- 
creased requirements result from the availability of an additional 59 
constructed training centers and a total of 367 additional facilities 
covering 2,381,000 square feet of space to be in operation. Additional 
units will be active, and participating strengths will be appreciably 
increased; $1,300,000 of the increase is for the employment of an 
additional 365 civilian employees to maintain and operate the re- 
quired additional home-station facilities of the expanding program. 
The personnel increase also reflects increased repair and utility re- 
quirements at summer camps due to increased training loads; $1,- 
018,000 is for the cost of utilities not included in leases and is gen- 
erally related to the additional space to be leased; $894,000 of the in- 
crease covers procurement of equipment for constructed and leased 
training centers such as portable strong rooms, metal shelving for 
strong rooms, day room furniture and other such necessary equip- 
ment. A $458,000 increase is in communications, supplies and ma- 
terials, and other miscellaneous expenses. In degree of importance, 
the provision of adequate facilities and equipment is exceeded only by 
the need for participating strengths. 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


le 

| Actual, fiscal | a | 

| yeari955 | “Sge | 

| i 

Workload data: | 
Number of constructed training centers to be in ee ion | 
all or part of the fiscal year___--.. I 81 104 163 
Number of locations in operation .__._...-..---.---- oi 1, 462 | 1, 865 2, 230 
Number of square feet in use____- 12,000,703 | 14, 034, 161 16, 415, 646 
Average inactive duty strength (ine luding ‘USAR schools) | 156, 342 | 189, 096 256, 827 
Estimated number actual camp attendees......_.-..._._-- 124, 538 | 146, 500 205, 600 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The next item is 2662. 

$3,472,000 of the increase is in the cost of leases. Included therein 
is a reimbursement to General Services Administration; the cost of 
leasing additional space; and the replacement of inadequate space. 
Effective July 1, 1955, it was determined that Army Reserve leases 
were for “special purpose”? space and not “general administrative” 
space. Accordingly, budgeting for space leased by the General 
Services Administration was transferred from the GSA budget to the 
Army Reserve budget and is included herein for fiscal year 1957. 

The next item is 2671. 
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The increase of $877,000 in our recruiting and publicity effort is 
of particular significance. With this fund mcrease we can sustain 
the effort currently being made and will be able to intensify it in every 
productive way. It should, of course, be realized that no amount of 
money can “‘buy”’ the kind of effort that is being and will continue to 
be made in the program. As to funds, it is impossible to estimate 
accurately the millions of dollars worth of free publicity we receive 
in television, radio, theater, newspapers, and other media. As to 
effort, no valuation could possibly be placed on the tireless and loyal 
efforts being made by the Army reservists themselves to make the 
maximum possible success of the new program. In this area to date, 
we have applied maximum effort. I believe the facts indicate that 
we have done a good job. 

The remaining $2,944,000 covers cost increases in all other subproj- 
ects. 

I have addressed my remarks to details of the major areas of in- 
crease. I will discuss these supporting fund requirements as you 
desire. 

Thank you. 

SuMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. S1xes. Will you insert in the record the actual obligations 
for fiscal year 1955 and the estimated obligations for fiscal .years 
1956 and 1957 and the actual obligations for fiscal 1956 through 
December 31, 1955. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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AND Opgrations, Army-——2600 Army 


RE 


OFFICER CANDIDATES 


SERVE ANI 


Direct obligations by praject and subproject 








| Actual, fiscal 
|} year 1955 


$7, 500, 798 


+ 


319, 659 


5, 479, 686 


| 
| 1, 271, 520 
| 


1, 298, 386 | 


| 89, 221 


386, 789 | 


3, 319, 361 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$9, 000, 000 


¥, 000, OOO 


370, 000 


7, 300, 000 


1, 606, 000 
1, 350, 000 
475, 000 | 
ll. 101, 000 | 
| 2, 682, 000 


686, 


000 | 
} 
482, 000 | 


95, 000 | 





| 660, 675 | 1, 913, 000 
| 

| 224, 539 230, 000 | 
| pence 


Actual as of 
Dee. 31, 1955 


$4, 961, 568 


4, 961, 58 
214, 335 
3, 420, 015 
1, 101, 774 
8L5, 890 
316, 333 
5, 858, 347 
171, 452 
121, 242 
165, 406 
40, 985 


499, 085 


586, 164 


458, 062 





| S5, 214 
623, 687 


965, 651 


552 


5, 894, 140 
| 

| 1, 603, 
268, 


766, 235 


} 303, 833 


303, 833 


72. 


29, 572, 218 
£2, 316, “10 


41, 888, 


928 


| 
No. | Project 
2611 | Military district head quarters_ --. 
| 
Subtotal, project 2610__.-.-. 
2621 | Schools and extension courses... 
2622 | U.. 8. Army Reserve inactive duty 
| training 
2623 | U. S. Army Reserve annual field 
training ou 
2624 | Reserve Officers’ Training C orps insti- 
tutional trainirg 
2625 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps sum- 
mer-camp training-...-..... aoceate 
Subtotal, project 2620..........--- 
2631 | Operating supplies, U.S. Army Reserve 
2632 | Operating supplies, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps 
2633 | Petroleum, oil, and lubric: ants, U. 
Army Reserve 
2634 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps..-........---- 
Subtotal, project 2630........... oul 
2641 | Organizational a. U.S. Army |} 
Reserve 
2642 | Organization: in ‘equipment, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps-.-.--------- 
Subtotal, project 2640_.......----- 
2651 | Organizational and field maintenance, 
U.S. Army Reserve_---- 
2652 | Organizational and field maintenance, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. - - 
Subtotal, project 2650_--- 
2661 | Operation of U. S. Army Reserve 
facilities 
2662 | Rents, including initial ‘alteration and 
restoration, U. S. Army Reserve 
2663 pees of Reserve Officers’ ‘Tr: alnting 
Corps facilities eh ae 
| Subtotal, project -2660-__~-- 
| : : . 
2671 | Orientation, information, and active 
| participation program, U. 8. Army 
Reserve. - - on 
} 
| Subtotal, project 2670 
| : : ; 
| Total, pregram 2600 exclusive of 
} installation support 
2690 | Installation support services -.-- -- 
President's budget 
Nore.—The obligations through Dee. 31 sh« 


ments; conversely, 


ywn above exc 


341, 964 | 


543 | 


| 2 » 143, 000 


1, 300, 000 


360, 000 | 


i, 660, 000 | 


6, 930, 000 | 


2, 028, 000 | 


9, 278, 000 
723, 000 
723, 000 


37, 
Lk, 


850, 000 
347, 000 


49, 197, 000 


lude 


| 
320, 000 | 


deutschemark 


1, 044, : 





867, 422 


128, 823 


2, 489, 469 


1, 095, 360 


93, 049 


347, 002 


347, 002 


17, 384, 351 
4, 890, 649 
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275, 000 | 
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RESERVE 


Est imate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$9, 714, 000 


9% 714, 000 


450, 000 
9, 000, 000 
2, 060, 0L0 
1, 356, 000 

500, 000 
13, 300, 000 

3, 800, 000 

686, 000 

600, 000 


100, 000 


5, 186, 000 


6, 000, 000 


230, 000 


230, 000 


1, 750, 000 


400, 000 


2, 150, 000 


10, 600, 000 
5, 500, 000 


320, 000 


16, 420, 000 


4 600, 000 


1, 600, 000 


54, 600, 000 
ll, 600, { 000 


66, 200, ( 000 


and include reimburse- 
the annual estimates for all 3 years include deutschemark and exclude reimbursements. 


The tabulation below presents the statement on a more comparable basis at the program level: 


Project 


Total . 
Reimbursements. 
Deutschemark - - 


Actual, 
year 1955 


$41, 888, 928 
204, 114 


42, 183, 042 


fiscal 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$49, 197, 000 


210, 000 | 


49, 407, 000 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31, 1955 


$22, 275, 006 


t 


22, 275, 058 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$66, 200, 000 
290, 000 


66, 490, 000 








Officers: 
Training pay group A: 
TOE units ae 
Staff and faculty U. 8. J 
Reserve schools... ---..--.--- 
Wee Waco reer nss] ee ekes 


| ee ae 
Training pay group B: 
TOE units _____- se alae 
Students U. S. Army Reserve 
schools__--- se 
Subtotal___. “ 


Training pay group C: 
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Army Reserve pay status strengths 


























| Actual | Estimate Estimate 
| Fiseal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
om | Out- Out- : Out- 
Ingoing | going Ingoing | going Ingoing going 
| | 
13,135 | 15,137 | 33,620 | 37,000 7,00 44, 600 
3,854 | 4,003] 4,093' 4,400] 4,400] | 5,000 
5,853 | 5,852 5,852 | 7,000 7, 000 | 7, 500 
aa , saatelinaaisitiesinscicaamaideapieaitaal 
22, 842 25,082 | 43,565 48,400] 48,400; 57,100 
ene rere 
| 
18,120 | 18, 483 | il cciinieaiaieeaaie MENU Bo 
| 
----.|-----.-.--| 11,984} 15,000 | 15,000} 17, 000 
18,120 | 18,483 | 11,984} 15,000} 15,000] 17,000 








© 


i 
8,715 | 






































SOI EIMEE Ss coco a 9,101 9,101 | 10,500 | 10,500 10, 500 
Students U. 8. Army Reserve | | 
I fee ae wii Meet) | 68, 608 1.2.2 ..c- Li eee ask eaenns Latenteie: 
I oder assis cid'iw pemncealaua: ied 21,209 | 21,085 9, 101 10, 500 10, 500 10, 500 
— = j —= 
Total officers............- --| 62,171 | 64,650 | 64,650 | 73,900 | 73,900 84, 600 
Enlisted: i 
Training pay group A: | 
ee ND a sice cee cu seen cddaus 35,516 | 46, 656 90,996 | 127,618 | 127,618 194, 700 
Staff ‘and faculty U. 8S. Army 
Reserve schools_-......--------- 1, 623 | 1,826 1, 826 2, 300 2, 300 3, 000 
I eg ioe 5, 342 | 5, 505 5, 595 11, 037 11, 037 16, 100 
see | 42, 481 | 54, 077 98, 417 140, 955 140, 955 213, 800 
Training pay group B: | rm 
Ses 44, 760 TB Baie inside Hekiiicbivetbansihs | ooo ae 
Students U. 8. Army Reserve | 
RI ha hactae sic oticcampciens ane cam kielas | nnobndpe 7 200 200 200 
Gdbtotal. <== -5--...2....---:- | 44,760 | 44,340 70 | 200 200 200 
Training pay group C: 
Students U. 8. Army Reserve 
schools.......- Sell ac eeiacieh tame 135 od ee ee ee 
NG os ooo cccceuen 87, 376 98, 487 98,487 | 141,155 | 141,156 214, 000 
Total strength.......-.-.-- J. 149, 547 | 163, 137 | 163, 137 215, 055 | 215, 055 298, 600 
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Mr. Sixes. General Lindeman, I think it would be well to read 
into the record at this time the budget program summary on page 453. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. Funds requested in budget program 
2600 of the ‘“Maintenance and operations, Army” appropriation pro- 
vide the direct support funds necessary to operate the Army Reserve 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The fiscal year 1957 budget 
request, excluding ‘Installation support,’ exceeds fiscal year 1956 
estimated obligations by $16,750,000. While the increased require- 
ment reflects the costs of the planned strength gains resulting from the 
implementation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 as shown in the 
‘Reserve personnel, Army” budget, a considerable portion of the fund 
increase is not directly related to strength increases but is basically 
required to provide adequate training and bring the Army Reserve 
training plant to a satisfactory level. Of the $16,750,000 increase, 
$1,700,000 is in Reserve duty training; $4,087,000 is in individual 
equipment; $3,670,000 is in facility costs; and $3,472,000 is in leased 
space. The remaining $3,821,000 reflects cost increases in all other 
subprojects. 


JOINT 





USE OF FACILITIES WITH NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what difficulties, if any, you are having in joint 
use of facilities with National Guard units. 

General LINDEMAN. We are not having any particular problem with 
joint usage, Mr. Sikes. However, there are areas where we feel that 
in both programs there should not be joint usage, but those we have 
agreed upon that go through the normal process and up to the Facili- 
ties Committee, we have no particular problem. 

Mr. Sixes. In what areas do you feel there should not be joint 
usage? 

General LINDEMAN. May I go off the record and give my personal 
opinion? 

Mr. Sikxss. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 

Joint projects are not justified in my opinion when: 

1. ong actual economy and savings in appropriated funds can be made or 
enlized. 

" 2. They will not satisfactorily serve the needs of any given service, 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 





JUNIOR ROTC 





PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could we put in the record a similar summary to that 
which was submitted last year on your junior ROTC program on page 
906 of the hearings? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir; we will furnish that. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Junior division Reserve Officers’ Thesming Corps 

cous ae eee a 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 





Number of janitor division ROTC units- a . 134 134 
Number of secondary schools in the above units __. pees hi ss 56ce 302 302 
Ingoing enrollment. - Re eed bh acre <ahenanapetiivns she shark 16, 264 | 70, 000 
Assigned military personnel: 
Officer -- ; as anehele bids a Smile tee ki ; siieidde 250 250 
Warrant officer. se suena a ae sche 2 2 
Enlisted _. eee ae eet : as oh 27 730 


> 


RELEASE OF FUNDS FOR ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Have you, in the Reserve program, had any difficulties 
from the standpoint of release of funds for armory construction? 

General Linpeman. No, sir; to the best of my knowledge we have 
had no problem on the release of funds. We have to defend each 
project as a line-item project. 

Mr. Sikes. Is any construction being held up as a result of funds 
not being released after the justific ation was made? 

General Linpeman. No, sir. We have not had any holdup, to 
the best of my knowledge, and I will ask Colonel Love to correct me 
if I am wrong. 

Colonel Love. Mr. Chair man, we have apportioned at the present 
time within $600,000 of the total appropriation. I know of no 
holdup because of apportionme nt. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. We are not being overly legalistic when we say appor- 
tionment; are we? Does apportionment mean you actually contract 
and expend? 

Colonel Love. That is the manner in which I use the term. We 
have control of the funds. 

Mr. Srxes. General Lindeman, would you like to show your film 
now? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


Kirst I would like to make a statement, part of which is not to be 
announced publicly until April 6. 

Our people worked very hard this year and I am glad to say they 
have been awarded the George W ashington Honor Medal Award for 
the documentary film Whites of Their Eyes 2 weeks ago in the Capitol. 
And we have just received an official notification from the American 
Public Relations Association which has chosen the Department of the 
Army for our efforts under the Reserve Forces Act to receive the 
Silver Anvil Trophy in the classification, ““Government,’’ which covers 
Federal, State, and municipal governments. So we have felt our 
efforts have not gone unrewarded. People in the public-relations 
field have recognized our efforts and we feel quite proud, with your 
help in giving us this appropriation, that we have done a good job. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a very fine achievement indeed. I am sure 
this committee is glad to hear about it. 

Mr. Miuier. I assume the statement can go into the record but 
not for release until April 6? 

75295—56——80 
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General LinpeMAN. They asked us not to make public announce- 
ment until that date. 


(The following documents were submitted for the record:) 
I’REEDOMS FOUNDATION AT VALLEY ForGE, 
Valley Forge, Pa., March 8, 1956. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC Arrarrs, 
Department of the Army, The Pentagon, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Srr: I am delighted to advise you officially that the distinguished 1955 
National Awards Jury of Freedoms Foundation selected the motion picture 
“Whites of Their Eyes” for a George Washington Honor Medal Award. 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge for the past 7 years has asked men and 
women throughout the length and breadth of our Nation to nominate the works 
of individuals, organizations, and companies which, in the methods and with the 
media of their choice, are speaking out for a better understanding of the funda- 
mental freedoms which undergird our Republic. 

The independent 1955 National Awards Jury convened here last December, 
physically inspected and evaluated the thousands of nominations. By their 
independent vote, Freedoms Foundation was instructed to award you as I have 
indicated. 

I am privileged to invite you to be present on Friday, March 16, 3:30 p. m., 
at the Old Supreme Court Chambers, Senate wing, United States Capitol, to 
receive the Freedoms Foundation Award for which you were selected. 

Will you please let me know that you will be present or be represented. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. “Tom” Sawyer. 


AMERICAN Pursiic RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1966, 


Lt. Col. P. L. McPuerran, 
Department of the Army, Office of the Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CoLoneEL McPuHERRAN: I am delighted to advise you that the committee 
of judges of the American Public Relations Association’s Achievement Awards 


has selected your entry to receive the Silver Anvil Trophy in the Classification: 
“Government.” 

(Nore.—This information is not to be made public until Friday, a. m., April 6.) 

The official presentation will be made at a special dinner in the Presidential 
Room of the Hotel Statler in Washington on Friday, April 6, as a feature of the 
APRA 12th annual conference. 

Naturally, you will desire to have your officials present to accept this award. 
We hope that several of you will be able to arrange to take in the entire meeting, 
the important programs for which will soon be sent to you. 

We congratulate your organization upon this highest honor in the field of public 
relations and look forward to greeting you personally at the conference. A wonder- 
ful opportunity is made possible for you to enjoy a wide horizon of additional 
favorable public relations for your company, growing out of this presentation 
event. An official photographer will be available, press facilities offered, and we 
hope your firm may see fit to follow the long established plan of preparing your 
award story for use as a case history by the PR classes of leading colleges and 
universities. You will soon receive further details of this program, and we shall 
try to discuss it with you while you are at the conference. 

You may well take pride also that, as a result of the judges’ decision, your 
winning entry will be made a portion of the great Archives of Public Relations in 
the Library of Congress here in Washington, through arrangements completed 
by our association and the Library. 

This is necessarily short notice. We should have your reservations by early 
mail, and we urge that you make your own hotel arrangements promptly since 
the meeting takes place in Cherry Blossom Week. 

Cordially yours, 
James L. MacwitTHey, 
Chairman, Awards Committee. 





FILM BEAMED TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


General LinpEmMan. This film which we will now show you is beamed 
to the June high school graduates. It goes with the pamphlet, ‘Have 
a Plan, Man” for distribution in high schools, and we also have TV 
slides. We are planning to make discs of this song and give it to 
every disc jockey to be played through June. This is our big drive 
for the high-school graduates in June. 

Mr. FiLoop. Now you are talking my language. That is what I 
have been talking about. 

General LinpEmMaANn. I want you to know we have a well-rounded 
series. We have a 6-month training film also. We do fulfill our 
contract. We said we were going to have these documentary films, 
and we have the Tale of Two Thousand Cities and others, and on the 
first one we were lucky enough to win a Freedoms Foundation award. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not doing recruiting for the Air Force; are 
you? 

General LinpEmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

(Thereupon a film was shown to the committee.) 

Mr. Sr1xss. Mr. Riley, any questions on ‘Maintenance and oper- 
ations,’”? United States Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, pages 451, 452, and 453? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Sixzs. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, you certainly sold the committee. No one wants 
to ask anything about it. 


SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 


We will at this point in the record insert certain of the justification 
material relating to the several subprojects in this appropriation 
program. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2611 Military district headquarters: 
Actual fiscal year 1955 $7, 500, 798 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 9, 000, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 9, 714, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The Army Reserve program is administered in the field through 49 military 
district headquarters located in 48 States and the District of Columbia. This 
subproject provides pay for civilian personnel engaged in operation of the Reserve 
program in the military districts. 

Participating strengths of the Army Reserve and ROTC constitute adminis- 
trative, supervisory, supply, and facility workload upon military districts. Mili- 
tary district civilian employee support attributable to this program is not de- 
pendent only upon strengths to be in active participation in training programs 
since all members of the Army Reserve contribute to the administrative workload. 
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Workload data and cost factors 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
5 1957 


Number of military district headquarters_. : 

Total USAR outgoing strength. __ - Wasi vess 8 1, 631, 000 2, 008, 000 

Total USAR average strength. ____- al vious 1, 367, 000 | 1, 819, 000 

Reserve duty pay status average strength ___ 156, 342 | 189, 096 

Number of units active (outgoing) (excludes USAR schools) _- 4, 675 6, 369 

Number of locations in operation a paksceah 1, 462 1, 863 

Average number all employees pimibacen 2, 105 | 2, 365 2, 551 


Personnel.—The fiscal year 1956 increase over fiscal year 1955 is largely due to 
the replacement of military personnel with civilian personnel. The fiscal year 
1957 column includes funds necessary to support military district operations at 
the program level estimated to be achieved under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
In general, the fiscal year 1957 increases result from increased strength estimated 
to be in a particips iting status. This strength increase will affect the workload of 
administration, supply, installation management, R. and U. activities and 
supervision and other related activities at the military districts. 

This subproject includes pay for civilian employees at military district. head- 
quarters performing administrative, supply, and installation and R. and U. activi- 
ties for the Reserve program. Civilian personnel perform administrative, facility, 
clerical, and supply functions in connection with administration and training of 
reservists. This includes keeping records current; selection of reservists for recall 
to active duty; scheduling personnel for active duty training; preparation of 
training schedules, inspection schedules, personnel actions (including avpoint- 
ments, transfers, promotions, separations); and operation of Army Reserve 
distribution points. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $202, 024 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 248, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 264, 000 


Included is military district headquarters travel covering conferences, trips to 
Army headquarters, supervision of training within districts, ete. Also, provision 
is made for estimated Government contribution for social security (Public Law 
784, 8lst Cong.). 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject 
2621 Schools and extension courses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 , $319, 659 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 370, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject is to provide funds necessary to support the operation of USAR 
schools and to provide Army extension courses. USAR schools bring technical 
Army service school training to the reservist at the local level who cannot attend 
resident courses. Army extension courses bring such training to the reservist who 
can attend neither resident nor USAR school training. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Number of parent USAR schools in operation (end of year) -- 152 130 
Number of satellite schools 200 247 
Number of departments in operation (end of year) - aaa 1, 346 1, 425 
Enrollment (end of year) --. Oe. 19, 442 25, 200 
Estimated enrollment in Army extension courses 33, 801 37, 000 


in SOc ies ae se Nl 


9 iE eae Lat 
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Reason for increase is that the USAR school enrollment will increase over fiscal 
year 1956; and number of departments and satellites in operation will be increased. 
Army extension course enrollment is also estimated to increase. 

Personnel.—Civilian employees are engaged at Army field printing plants in the 
printing of Army extension courses for the Army ‘Reserve. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955________- Se ee ee ce 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_____ _- ae ie eee 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957___- sieikinns male ' _. 2384, 000 


Travel of school commanders and staffs to inspect branch departments of schools 
located in adjacent communities. Freight, postage, and express charges incident 
to shipping Army Reserve instructional material, training aids, and Army exten- 
sion courses to USAR schools, units, and individuals. For costs incurred by tech- 
nical services in the printing of Army extension courses including lesson plans, 
answer sheets, overlays, ete. For contractual expenses incurred by technical serv- 
ices in the printing, assembly, and distribution of Army extension courses. Ma- 
terials required for packing and crating instructional materials including training 
aids, charts, ete., for shipment to Army Reserve schools and Army Reserve units; 
for local purchases of expendables, including office supplies and materials (lumber, 
paint, hardware, etc.) for making training aids; reimbursement to Army field print- 
ing plant for supplies and materials not available through regular supply channels; 
also, Army extension course material supplied by The Adjutant General’s Office 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2622 United States Army Reserve inactive duty training: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $5, 479, 686 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 7, 300, 000 
Mewmate, Ha0el year 1967 ....................... _ 9,000, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject are to cover the miscellaneous expenses of 
Reserve (armory) duty training. Such training operates continuously through- 
out the year. The training provided is essential to maximum readiness of indi- 
viduals and units and is comprised of training conducted by the unit on a Reserve 
duty basis. 

Workload data and cost factors 
| Actual, fiscal | 
year 1955 


Estimate, | Estimate, 


fiscal year fiscal year 


1956 | 1957 


' 
Average inactive duty strength (including U.S. Army Reserve | } 

SEE OO iin ockBNin nko tnnuanienssadienseateubbpeel 156, 342 | 
Number of U. 8. Army Reserve units (outgoing) 4, 675 | 6, 369 | 6, 610 
Number of U. 8. Army Reserve locations in operation. -___.-- 1, 462 1, 863 | 2, 230 
Man-years of administrative assistants and storekeepers 1, 124 | 1, 474 | 1, 705 


189, 096 | 256, 827 


Reason for increase is the increased strengths to be in Reserve duty pay status 
and increased number of units to be in active status, both of which are estimated 
to result largely from the implementation of ““RFA-55.”’ 

Unit administrative assistants and storekeepers are authorized in order to 
relieve the administrative burden on unit commanders and permit them to devote 
maximum time to instruction and training. Administrative assistant checks 
unit payrolls, interprets regulations for reservists, initiates correspondence, and 
performs other miscellaneous clerical duties. Storekeepers receive, store, and 
issue unit property; clean weapons; perform organizational maintenance on small 
arms and other unit equipment; ete. 

One thousand three hundred and twenty-four unit administrative assistants 
and unit storekeepers were employed as of June 30, 1955. Full requirement by 
end fiscal year 1958 is 3,124 civilian employees, assuming units are activated and 
strengths materialize substantially as planned. 


Transportation: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $351, 862 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 400, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 550, 000 
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Cost of transportation of supplies and equipment by technical services and 
lateral distributions and other transportation expenses of CONUS armies: This 
requirement covers the depot shipment of TOE equipment, expendable supplies, 
maintenance spare parts, individual and organizational equipment and uniforms. 
Funds for the procurement of uniforms shipped are included in the ‘Reserve 
personnel, Army” budget estimate. 


Army publications: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955_-_-__- $333, 322 
Fstimate, fiscal year 1956___- 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


This requirement covers the supply of Army publications and printed material 
procured for or furnished to the iene Reserve for the conduct of training. In- 
cludes field manuals, technical manuals, blank forms, administrative regulations, 
miscellaneous training publications, USAR school texts, the Army Reservist, etc. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $714, 296 
Estimate, fiscal ye: 956 800, 000 
Estimate, fis res 5 ; 1, 000, 000 


Includes travel of noble instruction and demonstration teams; unit advisers; 
and nonpay status travel. Communication expenses including telephone recur- 
ring charges, toll calls, teletype (TWX), and telegram. Printing and reproduc- 
tion expenses of developing and supplying subject schedules and training pro- 
grams, and revision of existing programs. Contractual expenses involyed in the 
operation of vessels utilized in Transportation Corps Reserve training; ground 
liaison pilot training; language instruction for military intelligence personnel. 
Local purchase of supplies and materials. Supplies and materials necessary in 
the operation of vessels utilized in Transportation Corps Reserve training. 


Tank turret trainers: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956__--- - - siehaciat bisoasea 0 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 _ $336, 000 


For procurement of 21 tank turret trainers at $16,000 each. The current fiscal 
year 1956 requirement for 82 trainers results from a study made by Zone of 
Interior armies. It was based upon one trainer at each Reserve location having 
armored units and where it is not possible to utilize a tank. Remainder of the 
requirement will be included in subsequent budget estimates. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2623 U.S. Army Reserve annual field training: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955_ = $1, 271, 520 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject are to cover the miscellaneous expenses of 
active-duty camp training. The specific objective of active-duty training is to 
supplement instruction received by the reservist through the year from armory 
training by intensive applicatory training involving actual experience in the 
performance of operational, tactical, technical, and administrative duties under 
field conditions. The broad intent is to qualify units and individuals of the 
Army Reserve for the performance of their respective mobilization missions and 
to continuously improve their proficiency. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Number camp attendees: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


The increased fund requirement is due to anticipated increases in fiscal year 1957. 
of reservists to receive summer camp training. Consideration is also given to 
the expectation that adequate numbers of Army support troops will not be avail- 
able and that the void can only be filled by temporary hire of civilian employees. 
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Personnel.—The 283 civilian man-years represent temporary personnel em- 
ployed for short periods of time, and pro rata share of personnel costs of Active 
Army personnel required to support Army Reserve camp training. Included 
are laborers; carpenters; warehousemen; clerks, typists; administrative and 
logistic support of units including packing, crating, renovation, restoration and 
return to storage of items issued for the conduct of training. Also, mechanics; 
storage, servicing, and reprocessing of equipment, including that borrowed; 
bakery personnel; motor pool; telephone operation; and caretaking personnel. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, ae vear 1955_- acre ane $685, 916 
Estimate, fiscal vear 1956 ; pie te ; 839, 000 
Estimate, fise: ul year 1957 Bost e 1, 000, 000 


Travel of unit advisers to and from summer camps. Transportation of unit 
equipment and movement of borrowed equipment to and from camps; expenses 
of telephone, telegraph, and postal service, and includes pro rata share of cost due 
to augmentation of camp activities. Ice; alteration, renovation, and recondi- 
tioning of uniforms and Quartermaster property; and maintenance of equipment 
borrowed for camp training; burial expenses; also includes clothing and 
equipment, entry and registration fees for USAR participation in national 
matches. 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2624 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps institutional training: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955___- - -- 2 $1, 298, 386 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956___- 1, 350, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 0 1, 350, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


These funds cover miscellaneous costs of operation of ROTC units at educational 
institutions where instruction is given in military science and tactics. 


Workload data and cost factors 


| 


| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 


| 
Number of schools participating in senior eee, ROTC, | | 
in whole or in part 298 2 297 
Number of senior division branch units ----- a 385 | 36 306 
Senior division, ROTC, units eligible for civilian support (CC | 
and MC, parent units only) } 234 
Enrollment, senior division, ROTC................-.....-.--- 37,7 39, 33: 146, 442 


Permanent civilian positions are for employees in clerical assignments assisting 
P. M. S. and T.’s at senior institutions. Administrative personnel at schools 
may be either military or civilian. The criteria for assignment of administrative 
yersonnel is 1 clerk (warrant officer, noncommissioned officer of grade E-7 or 
_-6, or civilian personnel) per 400 students or fraction thereof per school. 


Transportation: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 : _.. $146, 271 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 + 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 ; 155, 000 


Cost of transportation of supplies and equipment, including lateral distribution 
by CONUS armies. 


Army publications: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $87, 128 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 91, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 91, 000 


This requirement covers the supply of Army publications and printed material 
procured or furnished to Army ROTC and includes regulations, manuals, blank 
forms, ROTC brochures, etc. 


> 





Textbooks: 


For general someie'y science and combat arms textbooks. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $358, 402 
360, 000 


Includes travel for informal inspections, formal inspections, and institutional 
military staff travel. Communication expenses including telephone and telegrams. 
Contractual expenses for alteration and renovation of uniforms. Local purchase 
of supplies and materials not available through normal supply channels. Also 
includes $19,000 for participation of ROTC students and personnel (travel, 
subsistence, clothing and equipment and entry and registration fees) at national 
matches. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2625 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps summer camp training: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $461, 875 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 475, 000 
Kstimate, fiscal year 1957 500, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


These funds provide for miscellaneous operating expenses of ROTC summer 
training camps. 

The objective of military science and tactics training at summer camps is to 
supplement instruction received by the student at the institution by providing 
intensive applicatory training involving actual experience in the performance of 
tactical, technical, and administrative duties under field conditions. Camps will 
ordinarily open in June of each year (as soon as practicable after the closing date 
of educational institutions concerned) and will continue for 6 weeks. 


Workload data and cost factors 





. Estimate, Estimate, 
eet fiscal year fiscal year 
’ , 1956 1957 


Estimated number camp attendees: 
July -- 13, 749 
June_-. ; ; 15, 169 
Estimated number man-days camp partic ipation _ 353, 476 ‘ 623, 784 
Estimated number of camp locations in operation. te 314 
Estimated number branch encampments (other than GMs)... 
Estimated number general military science encampments_. 


1 June-July 1955. 
2 June-July 1956. 
3’ June-July 1957. 


In the estimate for civilian personnel, consideration is given to the expectation 
that adequate numbers of Army support troops will not be available and that 
the void will be filled by temporary hire of civilian employees. 

Personnel.—The 30 civilian man-years represent temporary employees and pro- 
rata share of personnel costs of active Army personnel employed for short periods 
of time and required to support Army ROTC camp training. Included are clerks, 
typists, stenographers, laborers, laundry workers, etc. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955___- 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiseal year 1957 


Travel of officers and enlisted personnel to and from ROTC camps; travel of 
officers inspecting and observing ROTC summer camp training; and travel of 
civilian educators on invitational orders. Transportation of supplies and materials 
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to and from ROTC camps and includes equipment borrowed from ROTC institu- 
tions and Regular Army installations. Communication expenses, including routing 
telephone, long-distance toll calls, teletype (TWX) and telegraph. Utility ex- 
penses, contractual expenses including rehabilitation of borrowed equipment, 
repair of equipment, and emergency roadside repair of vehicles. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2631 Operating supplies, U. S. Army Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955_ $2, 222, 313 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956__________ 2, 682, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957______. eg 3, 800, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject are to cover operating supplies, minor items 
of TOE and TA equipment, and supply distribution and maintenance costs. 
Increase is due to increased strengths to be actively participating in the training 
program, and to increased number of units expected to be in active status. 


Workload data and cost factors 
Expendable supplies: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955_ $404, 927 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 506, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 700, 000 


Requirement provides for procurement of a great variety of expendabte supplies 
required to support and maintain the Army Reserve training program; also 
includes local purchase of supplies and materials not available through normal 
supply channels. Examples of items issued are as follows: 

Quartermaster: Office supplies, stationery supplies, janitorial supplies, 
band, musical supplies. 

Ordnance: Cleaning and preserving materials, paints, greases, oils, anti- 
freeze. 

Engineers: Drafting supplies, paints, paint brushes, paint thinner, level 
and plumb bobs. 

Signal: Wire rope, hose connections, brass valves, welding electrodes. 


Supplies and equipment: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955_-_ - _ - $1, 779, 962 
Estirate, fiscal year 1956_______-_ saunas a Lon OO 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 : 3, 035, 000 


Supplies and equipment previously provided the Army Reserve from budget 
programs 2300 and 2500. This includes procure:rent of operating supplies and 
organizational equipment; also, supply distribution and maintenance costs of 
the United States Army Reserve. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955____ ne god, 424 
Estirate, fiscal year 1956 44, 000 
{stimate, fiscal year 1957 65, 000 


Includes funds for shipment and redistribution of excess property; for shipment 
of instructional material; and transportation by zone of the interior armies of 
miscellaneous supplies and materials to military district headquarters and to 
summer camps. For procurement of postage to be used for the purpose of con- 
tacting reservists by mail and for shipping supplies from Army Reserve distri- 
bution points by parcel post. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2632 Operating supplies, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $621, 038 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 686, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 686, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject are to cover operating supplies, minor items 
of TOE and TA equipment, and supply distribution and maintenance costs. 
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Workload data and cost factors 
Expendable supplies: 
Actual, fiseal year 1955 $151, 921 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 158, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 158, 000 


Requirement provides for procurement of a great variety of expendable supplies 
required to support and maintain the Army ROTC program. Also includes for 
armies’ local purchase of supplies and materials not available through normal 
supply channels. Examples of items issued are tabulated below: 

Quartermaster: Office supplies, stationery supplies, janitorial supplies, 
band, musical supplies. 

Ordnance: Cleaning and preserving materials, paint, greases, oils, anti- 
freeze. 

Signal: Wire rope, cotton twine, tool sets. 


Supplies and equipment: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $445, 694 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 504, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 594, 000 


Supplies and equipment previously provided the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps from budget programs 2300 and 2500. This includes procurement of 
operating supplies and organizational equipment; also, supply distribution and 
maintenance costs of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 ... $23, 423 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 24, 000 
IO I atl cae i ila hatbies mie ma tle phe . 24,000 


Includes shipping costs of training aids, training materials, and other supplies 
and materials furnished units at institutions. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2633 Petroleum, oil and lubricants, U. S. Army Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $386, 789 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956__..........-...------.--. 482,000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_.......---...-.---- 600, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For local and central procurement of petroleum, oil, and lubricants for the 
operation of Army Reserve vehicles, aircraft, and tanks, including packaged 
petroleum products issued by Quartermaster depots. Increase is due to necessity 
of more travel for administration and support of expanding program, and to in- 
creased strengths and units to utilize training equipment. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2634 Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955___- -- 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For local and central procurement of petroleum, oil, and lubricants for the 
operation of ROTC vehicles and tanks including packaged petroleum products 
issued by Quartermaster Corps. 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 


2641 Organizational equipment, U. 5S. Army Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955__......----- OE enditiiatakraii ds $660, 675 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 1, 913, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 6, 000, 000 





PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject are to cover expenses of providing the Army 
Reserve with individual equipment. The concept that the Army Reserve System 
will contain an issue of individual equipment for its TOE and TD strength is 
continued. 

Workload data and cost factors 


Cost per issue of individual equipment: 
Complete issue: 
fficers___ ee $56. 09 
Enlisted 74. 84 


To bring individual and organizational equipment to a level at which there will 
be on hand in the Reserve system a complete set of equipment (less reduction 
factors) for the planned end fiscal year 1956 officer and enlisted TOE and TD 
strength would require $12,835,637 as indicated on the requirements tabulation, 
This amount would equip the fiscal year 1956 gains as well as cover all existing 
shortages in the system. The amount also includes the jacket, overcoat, and field 
caps which are issued to each 6-month trainee. 

If it were assumed that the $12,835,637 was provided and the Reserve system 
could absorb the equipment, the requirement existing for fiscal year 1957 would 
be only for gains in Reserve duty strength and would be $6,124,884 as shown on 
the requirements tabulation. 

However, it is assumed that the Army Reserve will not have the facilities which 
will permit maintenance in the system of the total end fiscal year 1956 require- 
ment. Therefore, it is estimated that not $12,835,637, but $5 million ($6,785,000 
minus $1,785,000) would be required in supplemental fiscal year 1956 funds. The 
portion of the requirement in excess of the $7,785,000 fiscal year 1956 requirement 
is being requested in fiscal year 1957 and the remainder will be requested in the 
subsequent budget estimate. By end fiscal year 1958, the Army Reserve should 
be fully equipped. 


Individual equipment: 
Fiscal year 1955, actual BaD Bia aol aia 2 5 sin cb eae Basted saeon 9000, 404 
Fiscal year 1956, estimate _ _ _ sea saneheeee , _ 1, 825, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, estimate__________- a satenadessinl tells: tthe teas, 
Other expenses: 
Fiscal year 1955, actual___ oa a eae ites eee a 23, 968 
Fiscal year 1956, estimate __ _ __ yada bls sabi G boats 88, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, estimate : Ssh 200, 000 


For CONUS procurement of organizational equipment. Also, lateral distribu- 
tion of individual equipment among Army Reserve units, and commercial trans- 
portation of borrowed equipment to and from summer camps. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2642 Organizational equipment, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955._.......................... $224, 539 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_______--__- i .. 230, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957____--. eisai . 230, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject cover expenses of providing the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps with individual equipment. 


Workload data and cost factors 
Individual equipment: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 Seneen .. $210, 919 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_.........__--___- 211, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957__..._.--------- 211, 000 


To cover initial and replacement issues of ROTC summer camp and institutional 
individual equipment. 
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Direct obligations 
Project or subproiect: 
2651 Organizational and Field Maintenance, U. 
Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $623, 687 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 1, 300, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 1, 750, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested for this activity cover organizational and field maintenance 
of equipment utilized in active duty and Reserve duty training. Basis of issue 
of equipment is on ability of units to utilize and maintain this equipment, and is 
related to the number and strength of units, and availability of adequate facilities, 


WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


The increase is a result of greater quantities of equipment to be in possession 
of the Army Reserve; and the maintenance of recently established Army Reserve 
equipment pools. Increased possession of equipment will result from greater 
strengths to be in training; more units to be in active status; and acquisition of 
constructed Armory space in which equipment can be utilized, maintained, and 
stored. Equipment pools are the concentration in Army Reserve summer camp 
sites of equipment that in the past was borrowed from the active Army and was 
returned to installations and depots upon completion of summer camp training. 
The increased costs will be more than offset by lower transportation costs, de- 
creased maintenance costs at depots, and the increased equipment availability 
accruing to the Army Reserve. 

Personnel.—Civilian employment represents permanent positions and prorata 
share reimbursement of Army civilian employees engaged in field maintenance 
of USAR equipment during both reserve duty and active duty training, also 
includes personnel at summer campsites who maintain equipment utilized for 
summer camp training. 


Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $445, 135 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 977, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 1, 159, 000 


Travel for inspection and maintenance of equipment in USAR possession and 
use. Contractual costs of repairs of vehicles, office machinery, furniture, and 
technical equipment; emergency roadside repairs of vehicles; reconditioning and 
renovation of uniforms; and vehicle storage. Also, procurement of miscella- 
neous maintenance spare parts for organizational and field maintenance of USAR 
equipment. 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2652 Organizational and field maintenance, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $341, 964 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 360, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 400, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds are requested in this subproject to cover expenses of organizational and 
field maintenance of ROTC institutional equipment. 


WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


Persennel.—For pro rata share of salaries of equipment maintenance and repair 
personnel. Institutional equipment is maintained by civilian employees and 
enlisted personnel of the Army and/or by commercial contract, depending upon 
location of the institution and the value and nature of the repair and maintenance. 
Maintenance other than by commercial contract is largely accomplished by 
traveling repair teams which include Army technical civilian employees. 





Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 § $277, 825 
}stimate, fscal year 1956 79, 000 
i} stimate, fscal year 1957__.....-._--- bee ehh aed 308 000 
Travel of equipment repair teams of civ ilian and military pe rsonnel er gaged in 
the repair and maintenance of vehicles and other equipment at institutions. 
Contractual costs of repair of vehicles, office machinery, furniture, and technical 
equipment; emergency roadside repairs of vehicles; reconditioning and renovation 
of uniforms; and vehicle storage. Also, procurement of miscellaneous mainte- 
nance spare parts for organizational and field maintenance of ROTC equipment; 
and materials required for clothing repair. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2661 Operation of United States Army Reserve Facilities: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $5, 894, 140 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 6, 930, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 10, 600, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject covers costs of operating and maintaining Army Reserve train- 
ing centers, including owned and leased facilities; and the repair and utility costs 
of opening, operating, and closing USAR training camps. Reserve personnel 
using USAR facilities will increase during period fiscal year 1955-57. This 
increased vse will result in an increase in cost of operation of both home station 
and stmmer camp facilities in all items of facility support, incliding utilities, 
contract al expenses, supplies and materials, other expenses, and an increase in 
personnel services for facility support. 

Utility support will be initiated for 23 constructed training centers during 
fiscal year 1956 and for 59 training centers estimated to be completed during fiscal 
year 1957. ‘This is an increase of 1,404,371 square feet of constructed space for 
which utility and personnel support will be required that was not required in 
fiscal year 1955. 1n addition, utiiity and custodial support previously furnished 
by General Services Administration on a nonreimbursable basis will now be 
required for approximately 885,000 square feet of special-purpose space in General 
Services Administration cities and for approximately 6,056,000 square feet of space 
leased by the Corps of Engineers where such support is not included in the lease. 
Further, required program activities will result in an increase in periods of utili- 
zation of all installations as well as substantial increases provided in participating 
strengths, and increased number of training installations, all of which will require 
a corresponding increase in utility and custodial support levels over fiscal year 
1955. 

Workload data and cost factors 








Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


eee estinnkisomias ie lab a 


Number of constructed training centers to be in onpae all 

or part of the fiscal year . 5 81 104 163 
Number cf locations in operation. ---...---..--.------.---- - 1, 462 1, 863 2, 230 
Number of square feet in use , 12, 000, 703 14, 034, 161 16, 415, 646 
Average inactive duty strength (including USAR schools) , 156, 342 189, 096 256, 827 
Estimated number actual camp attendees. ..____- Ferre 124, 538 146, 500 205, 600 





For employees engaged in support of Army Reserve activities. Maintenance, 
custcdial, and engineering personnel are engaged in accomplishment of the re- 
pairs and utilities mission in support of Reserve activities. Caretaker and main- 
tenance personnel are necessary for the care, n-aintenance, and safekeeping of 
all real and installed property. Engineering personnel are required for planning 
and coordinating the overall repairs and utilities program between personnel of 
the several installations, district engineers, nilitary districts, and Army head- 
quarters. Engineering personnel are also required by the parent stations (respon- 
sible for the syppert of Arn.y Reserve facilities) in planning, inspection, and prep- 
aration and submission of projects involving alterations and improvements for 
more efficient and economical usage. Janitors, firemen, custodial laborers, and 
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similar type personnel maintain and operate training centers and other training 
space. 

Detailed types of work performed are: Miscellaneous repairs to building, 
structures, railroad, roads, target ranges, tank trails, impact areas, and observation 
posts. Opening, operating, and closing summer camps. Operation of leased 
facilities, training centers, and’USAR schools. Maintenance, repair and altera- 
tion of facilities, grounds, utility systems. Janitorial services, building mainte- 
nance, and yard laborers for training centers. 

Major increase in personnel requirements is generated by increased custodial 
and janitorial support of constructed training centers that replace presently used’ 
space now supported on a free or nonreimbursable basis, and increased summer 
camp repair and utility costs resulting from planned increases in active duty 
training strengths. 


Communications: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955__- $252, 537 
F stimate, fiscal year 1956_- mini oe keuatch _ 310, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 437, 000 


Communications expenses including telephone, long-distance toll charges, 
rentals, postage, teletype (TWX) and telegram. 
Utilities: 
Actual, fiseal year 1955 $806, 124 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 812, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 1, 830, 000 


For utilities not included in leases and covers electricity, water, gas, etc., 
incident to operation of Army Reserve supply installations and Reserve duty 
facilities. Also, pro rata share of such expenses at USAR summer training 
installations. Increase is based upon increased program requirements. 


Contractual expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $1, 557, 754 
F stimate, fiscal year 1956 1, 568, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 1, 558, 000 


Requirement covers continuing variety of rehabilitation, alteration, and 
repair projects. Includes partition, strong rooms, shelving, arms racks, storage 
facilities, reroofing, rewiring, etc., at facilities. Also, improvements, expansion, 
and renovation projects. Contractual, custodial, janitorial services, refvse 
disposal, vehicle storage, and contractual fire protection. Repair and utility 
expenses involved in opening, operating, and closing summer campsites. 


Supplies and materials: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $620, 709 
Fstimate, fiscal year 1956 : 714, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 974, 000 


Procurement covers materials necessary in operation of summer camps, training 
centers, and other home station facilities. Includes lumber, nails, paint, hardware, 
plumbing fixtures, electrical fixtures, coal, fuel oil, and roofing materials. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2662 Rents including initial alteration and restoration, United 
States Army Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $1, 603, 552 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 5 _. 2,028, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 5, 500, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds requested in this subproject are for rental of space required in the con- 
duct of Army Reserve training. Also included are funds for initial alterations of 
space and for restoration of terminated leased space. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Leased space: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955________- : er $1, 487, 837 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 ? t 1, 853, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957__- 





Workload data and ccst factors 


Fiscal year 1955 
Seen 
Square feet | Amount 


Total space available . 11, 621, 299 | 


Continued 


Fiseal year 1956 


Square feet | Amount 


14, 730, 883 


Fiscal year 1957 


Square feet | Amount 


15, 796, 786 


Leases in effect as of June 30: 


Corps of Engineers fi- 
nanced sbi waabhda 
GSA financed ' wot 
Armory (construction/pur- 
chase) space available 
Donated space-.- -- - 


799 | 


(se 


2, 294, 245 | $1, 487, 837 | 140 


1, 028, 421 | (1, 028, 421) 


6, 066, $1, 853, 000 6, 322, $5, 115, 000 


356 
290 


2, 469, 985 3, 874, 


2, 893, 220 | 
5, 7 5, 600, 


I Binnie 


Fiscal year 1957 Corps of Engineers financed lease requirement 


| 


Area Square feet Cost 


499, 237 | 
1, 131, 963 | 
954, 742 | 
928, 949 | 
2, 092, 346 
518, 673 
196, 230 | 


$667, 500 
1, 062, 000 
640, 000 
570, 000 
1, 691, 000 
417, 000 
67, 500 


po ey gl FSP eer veuae tse en ae eee 

Ge RATNER, nins danasescagisocbdsys-iensmegeaerabncex 
Third Army area_- tsa vo aie neal ees 

I I oss Wwe geccwngcecanndpwebwon 

Fifth Army area 

Sixth Army area 

Overseas i 


6, 322, 140 | 


Total... 5, 115, 000 


The above tabulations reflect the increasing requirement resulting from acqui- 
sition of adcitional space and replacement of unsatisfactory and inadequate 
space. The additional space results generally from implementation of Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955; however, the replacement of inadequate space is a long- 
standing requirement which is now a critical necessity. A significant change 
arises from inclusion of all Army Reserve requirements for training space in GSA 
area, 


Other expenses: 
AAR I a ae ns So ee hem eae $115, 715 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 _. 175, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 385, 000 


Travel of Corps of Engineers personnel on duties in connection with USAR 
leasing mission. Also, expenses of initial alterations and restorations to termi- 
nated leased space. 

Direct ob/igations 
Project or subproject: 
2663 Operation of Reserve Cfficers’ Training Corps facilities: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955__- 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 nae AULG 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_- nn 


$268, 543 
320, 000 
320, 000 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 

Funds requested in this subproject cover expenses of operation of ROTC sum- 
mer camp training facilities. 
Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 


2641 Organizational equipment, U. 8. Army Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_____- 


Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


$660, 675 
1, 913, 000 
6, 000, 000 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 

Funds requested in this subproject are to cover expenses of providing the Army 
Reserve with individual equipment. The concept that the Army Reserve Sys- 
tem will contain an issue of individual equipment for its TOE and TD strength 
is continued. 
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Workload data and cost factors 
Cost per issue of individual equipment: 


Complete issue: 
Officers eed .-.. $686.09 
Enlisted ole By € iouweny SD ee 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
2671 Orientation, information, and active participation program, 
U.S. Army Reserve: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955__- $303, 833 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 723, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957____----- 1, 600, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds required are primarily for the purpose of recruiting men into the USAR. 
The United States Army Reserve must receive an influx of enlisted personnel to 
achieve the necessary military posture required in this Nation’s defense. The 
total Army Reserve is expected to number 2,351,000 men by fiscal year 1957. 
The mission reflected in this subproject changed with the passage of Public Law 
305, 84th Congress, from recruiting only prior-service men to one of also recruiting 
non-prior-service men into this program to take either the 6 months or 2-vear 
active duty training program and then return to their Reserve unit to fulfill their 
military obligation. Maximum effort will also be expended to bring prior-service 
men into the training program. 


AVAILABILITY OF FILM 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask about the availability of that film 
and the availability of the equipment to use with it. 

General LinpeMAN. The distribution is made to the Military Dis- 
trict Headquarters which cover each State and they have portable 
equipment to show the films at any meetings. 

As to the distribution, I would like to give a lot of credit to Colonet 
McPherran. We have had just 2 people and 1 girl working on this 
program, him, Major Bennett, and the stenographer. There is much 
to be done and many ideas to be considered. Colonel McPherran 
and Major Bennett have done a tremendous job. It has been a 
tough job and they have done it well. 

Mr. Srxss. That is an excellent tribute. 

General Grnper. I would like to add I am cognizant of the good 
work they have done, and they have been on top of the program since 
the beginning of it. 

Mr. FLoop. What particular job did they do? 

General GinpEer. They are continually projecting the brochures 
and these pictures. This afternoon or tomorrow morning General 
Lindeman or myself will review the next picture coming up. We 
reviewed and initiated this picture last November. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you contemplate that picture being shown in all 
the high schools? 

General GinpER. We hope so. 

Mr. Mituer. Between now and graduation? 

General GinpreRr. We hope so. Wednesday night I am talking to 
a Reserve group in Cincinnati and I plan to take this film out. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICITY MATERIAL 

Mr. Forp. Could we please have a similar chart to the one appear- 
ing on page 921 of the hearings of last year? 

General GinprER. Yes, sir; we will furnish that. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 


Recapitulation of publicity material distributed by the Office of the Chief, 


Army 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs, during fiscal year 1956 


Quantity 


| Distribution date 


Films: 
Reserve film depicting 6-month active-duty training 
The Whites of Their Eyes. -- 
Tale of 2,000 Cities 


Film series depicting the need for Ready Reserve: 
F irepower. Lae 
Man in Two Places. - 
Do It Yourself Peace _- 
One If By Land 
Impenetrable Defense 

['V spots: 

Series of 9 (20-second and 60-second) - -- 


Bugle call theme announcements 
60-second animated announcement 
4 TV slides with accompanying suggestive announce- 
ments. 
Posters: 
Lend a Hand (2 sizes): 
17 by 25 inches 
11 by 14 inches_. 
Learn All The Facts (2 sizes): 
17 by 25 inches t 
11 by 14 inches 
Strength in Reserve (2 sizes): 
17 by 25 inches - - 
11 by 14 inches 
Car cards: 
Lend a Hand, 21 by 11 inches___- 
Strengt in Reserve, 22 by 11 inches_-_-_------- 
Special display: 
Standup display for high schools, leaflet pouch 
Recruiters booth 
Radio: 


14-15-minute transcribed recorded radio shows (Rose- | 


mary Clooney Sings). 
14-15-minute transcribed recorded radio shows (Rythm 
in Reserve). 
12 transcribed radio announcements 
Literature: 


You and the New Army Reserve (facts of the law) - - -- 


Young Men (17 to 184% year group approach) 

Just Out of Service? (1-. ear) -._- . 

Uncle Sam Pamp Jet (17 to 184¢ year) 

PIO Handbook (guidance for community relati: ms) _ 
Pamp let (community acceptance approach) 

Tle Rig. t to Live (prestige and why?) - 

Visual Recruiter (Recruiters Division) - - 

Family Booklet (family support approach) - ------ 
Pocket Reeruiter (points of t e prog)-.-.---- 
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290, 16-millimeter 
200, 16-millimeter 
200, 

35-millimeter. 


do 
.do 
do 
do 
.-do_. 


sets, 
stations). 


do 


do 7 
auii.st 


20,000 _ - 
20,000_ _ - 


20,000 


| 20,000. ._-- 


20,000... 


__.| 2,000 


| 25,400 


| 


1,500 


tna cabunncdsess 


2,500,000 


1,000,000-_- 
200,000 _ _ - 
1,700,000 
2,500... 
500,000 . .- 
100,000. - 
200,000 
1,000,000__- 
500,000 _ - 


16-millimeter; 


31, 


1 set (all TV 


| Feb. 


| Oct. 15, 1955. 


July 15, 1955. 
| Jan. 20, 1956. 


20, 1956. 
Mar. 20, 1956. 


Apr. 20, 1956. 


-| May 20, 1956. 


June 20, 1956. 


| November 1955 


through Febru- 
ary 1956. 
Do. 
October 1955. 


September 1955. 


November 1955. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Jan. 20, 1956. 
Apr. 15, 1956. 


Feb. 20, 1956. 


Nov. 7, 1955. 


.| Oct. 15, 1955. 


October-December 

| 1955. 
December 1955. 
Jan. 15, 1956. 
Mar, 10, 1956. 

| Apr. 20, 1956. 

| May 15, 1956, 
Apr. 20, 1956. 
Apr. 15, 1956. 
May 1, 1956. 

Do. 
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Spring campaign, teen-age, 17 to 18% package 


Item | Quantity Distribution date 


Films: Ya Gotta Plan Man (animated with musical 
theme). 





200, 16-millimeter color..| Mar. 20, 1956. 
100, 16-millimeter black Do. 

and white. 
60, 35-millimeter, color_.| Apr 1, 1956. 








Plus 
TV spots: 6 TV spots (animated with musical theme)-....| Each TV station_.---.-- Mar. 20, 1956. 
Plus 181, 35-millimeter__| Apr. 1, 1956. 

Radio: 12 radio spots (with musical theme) -_----.-...--_~- ET on wingieaioaiean iba Mar. 20, 1956. 
FO a a ee 1,800,000..0..........=.<-f Apr: 10; 3088; 
Posters: 

IIIT 6 6 cee o cc tb bach nce nseneneth deeunaa | 3,000. ...-...----..--...- Apr. 20, 1956. 

Sen ne 720. 1 =. Sivaninianan ni aapnaebadiee BOO 008 ic cccceeccsccccccs De. 

oi ehs Se tiie de du adam aaeumeeniameenaen ITED ish scociomelanieeieeae’ Do. 


REACTION OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES TO RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. What is the general reaction from high school prin- 
cipals, superintendents of schools, school boards, and municipalities 
to a film of that type, and what has been the reaction of the parent- 
teachers’ associations ¢ 

General Grnver. To this film? 

Mr. Foo. Yes. 

General Ginver. It has not hit the field yet. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the program generally, have you been in 
touch with the school level on the program ¢ 

General Ginpver. Essentially they were leery of it, as they are of 
all sorts of military training. I think they thought that was another 
form of UMT, but as they become educated to it they are more 
responsive. 


REACTION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fioop. What about the parochial schools? 

General Grnper. We are getting many recruits from the parochial 
schools. We have had a better entree to the parochial schools. In 
Chicago they had rather stringent rules against talking military in 
the public schools. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have a program to contact all the State boards 
of education, at that level and get an O. K. for this sort of thing? 

General Ginper. The district commanders have done that, and not 
only that, we secure lists of the students and send them material. 

Mr. Mutter. I was thinking particularly of such things as your 
movie program. You would have to have a certain amount of school 
sponsorship in order to get that to the senior high school classes, for 
example. 

General Ginver. I think we are getting good cooperation, Mr. 


Miller. 


AGE LIMITATION 


Mr. Forp. Suppose a boy graduates from high school before he is 
181% and matriculates at college before that age, may he join this pro- 
gram even though he is in college? 





LT AT 
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General Ginper. Provided he is under 181. het 

Mr. Forp. The age is the limitation and not where he is in school? 

General Ginpver. That is right. 

General Linpeman. I would like to add something about the paro- 
chial schools. I got in touch with Father Ryan, Chief of Chaplains, 
and we surveyed 6 districts of the parochial school system and I wrote 
a letter to the Second Army commander in whose area those districts 
were. We got the results last week and they were gratifying in that 
they indicate 5 out of the 6 were 100 percent for the program. So it 
is very gratifying. ; 

General Ginver. I attended a convention of a unit of Boys’ Town 
in which they formed a group, an MP unit, and it was a very impressive 
ceremony. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the PTA ? 

General Ginper. They have a definite interest in it and are doing 
a good job of getting interest aroused. 

General Linpeman. I was up in Harrisburg the day before yester- 
day and I talked to an audience of a labor-management group. In 
the group was a woman from the PTA, and she said that this type 
of program would be endorsed by them. They like it very much. 

We have done three things in appealing to the high school Jad. 
They have no fears that anything might happen to him in the 6 months’ 
training program and we have a film showing them the type of training 
that they will receive. One of the things that we like to give them is a 
complete background of the history of our country and instill pa- 
triotism inthem. We have that in our films which we show. 


PROGRESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. General, if you had to pick out one problem in connec- 
ro with your program, where would you say your bad problem 
is 

General Grnver. I think the problem is getting them off dead center, 
which is occurring now at the present time. 

I checked on the score last week and we had about 1,550 additional 
recruits. In the 6 months’ training program, we had about 1,000 
additional men again, which is about our fourth week that we had 
over 1,000. 

I think as they realize that the numbers entering the program are 
growing, and that we can only handle a certain number of them during 
the 6 months’ period, we will start getting more of them to the training 
centers. 

Mr. Fioop. If you could go back to the Pentagon this afternoon and 
write out some order to eliminate some of your bad problems, suppose 
you were delegated with some authority to take over, and if you could, 
by the stroke of a pen, solve some one big thing that is in your way, 
what would it be in this program ? ; 

General Ginper. Something that I could control, but something 
that Congress could not control ? 

Mr. Fioop. No; something that anybody could control. 

What is the matter with it? What is your big headache? If you 
could eliminate it with the stroke of a pen at 5 o’clock for this Reserve 
program what would you eliminate? 
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General Grnver. Well, I do not think that I need anything except 
time on this. I think by July if you ask me that question, I.can give 
you some very definite answers, but now.1 think that prs actically every- 
thing is being done that can be done. I see no reason why it should 
not succeed and when we have films of this type in the field, and this 
additional pressure and the increase in the drive, all of that will help. 


PROCUREMENT OF FILMS 


Mr. Forp. How many such films are you procuring, General Ginder ? 

General Ginver. Colonel McPherran. 

Colonel McPuHerRAN, 300 copies of this particular film in 16 mm. 
We have also obtained 60 copies of it in 35 mm film for use in theaters. 

Mr. Sukes. Are the films secured under contract ? 

Colonel McPuerran. Yes, sir, for the production of the films and 
— reproduction of the prints for the Army is done through the Signal 

orps. 

Mr. Sixes. How are the films financed ? 

Colonel McPuerran, They come from 2671 funds. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cost of the reproduction of the films to the 
Army, and the cost under the original contract for the production of 
the film ? 

Colonel McPuerran. This particular film that you just saw, sir, 
cost $30,000 to make completely, and the reproduction of it, I think, 
will run about $15,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand that the original contract was with a 
private corporation foi the production of the film, and that the repro- 
duction is being done by the Signal Corps? 

Colonel McPuerran. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you arrange with the original producer to make 
the films? Do you ask for bids on a set of specifications, or do you 
negotiate the contract ? 

Colonel McPurrran. The Army has a contract through the Ad- 
jutant General with an advertising agency in New York City which 
was established on a selection basis. We contract through them for the 
films. They will select from a number of producers the one best 
qualified to do the job for us, considering the technical requirements 
involved and the experience of the firm and the quality of the work 
produced. This is limited animation, not. 100 percent animation. 

Mr. Sixes. At this point in the record it will be well to insert-the 
workload data and cost factors for project 2671 appearing on pages 
499-500 of the justification. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Workload data and eost factors 


Other expenses: 


I I os maces cole sce mietinlec pein tioasekiidel $3038, 833 
RNR ICID SRN 0 sci ics ene ME to emepaais nad emesaagee 723, 000 
Matimete, Genel veer tgs 6 ick nk ota niin che dele 1, 600; 000 


The program includes travel in connection with recruiting potential reservists; 
travel in connection with physical examinations for reenlistment; travel of per- 
sonnel procurement officers to various military. districts, subareas. and branch 
officers for inspection of Army Reserve personnel procurement.activities ;.print- 
ing and reproduction of brochures, pamphlets, posters, etc.; expenses in con- 


Ae A Seas Sie NTR 


Doe nei nce fed Mer 


» retain 


i 
| 
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nection with radio and TV broadcasts, newspapers and magazines, publicity 
contracts and other contractual advertising on a nationwide basis, and for local 
advertising at city and military district level. 


Cost distribution : 











Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year .| fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 

Radio... a Ne I ON $32, 400 $20, 000.| _ 30, 000 
TV progr: ak aS a 174, 000 90,000 | 130, 000 
TV announcements...__...-__---------- eer = : 15, 527 | 65, 000 80, 000 
Motion pictures - ------ heptane sack oe cnc 2, 400 | 80, 000 | 15, 000 
Booklets, brochures, pamphlets, folders. ___- : 6, 300 200, 000 | 60, 000 
Industry campaign as . i ar ; . w= |omnnssapstaes | 25, 000 | 50, 000 
Posters and car cards__- apd eee 5 6, 606 | 35, 000 | 20, 000 
Plaques, certificates, banners, decals____._-- : 1, 800 | 18, 000 | 15, 000 
CONUS local SS SR AT Se | 64, 800 190, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
ane arate a te os onesies Coach yok ekinaiacus oes “303, 833 | 23, 000 1, 600, 000 


| ! 


Mr. Sixes. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Foro. Do you have enough projectors to do the job which is 
required ¢ 

Colonel McPuerran. Yes, sir; the field has adequate projection 
equipment for showing the films that we require be shown. ‘There 
may be an occasional spot which is short a projector or a projector Is 
out of order occasionally, but there are no complaints at all about 
equipment. Essentially we reach the greatest audience through TV 
for which these films are particularly suitable and where we receive 
numerous showings. 

Mr, Sixes. Are are further questions ? 


Thank you. 
General Linpeman. As 7 McPherran said, we did procure 
35-millimeter film this year. We thought it would be wise to pro- 


cure it to show in silalteen teed theaters and we experimented with 
it. I would like to have him tell you what occurred in a theater in 
Maryland where we showed the film entitled, “The Whites of Our 
Eyes” which is one of the first documentary films we made. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

Colonel McPurrran. Right after the first of the year we started 
producing these films in the 35-millimeter size because of the demand 
we had received for them. 

We just got a report the other day from the military district stating 
that a reservist connected with a chain of theaters out in Maryland 
and Virginia had put it on asa test. The report was that at the end 
of the showing of this particular film the audience spontaneously broke 
into applause, which practically never happens in connection with 
such films. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anything else? 

General Linpeman. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to say 
this, that this is my third appearance before this committee. 

I remember coming up here and asking for your help the very first 
time when I was not even familiar with the program, and I certainly 
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have appreciated each year the fine cooperation and the spirit in which 
you have received me, it makes me feel right at home to be here, and I 
certainly do appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, General Lindeman. 

We are glad to have you here as you have always been a good wit- 
ness and this happens to be a program that the committee is very much 
interested in. We think the program has gone forward significantly 
during that period of time and that you have been a great deal of 
help in pushing it forward. 

ff the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. We hope you will be back another time. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1956. 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. EDGAR C. ERICKSON, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU : 

COL. LEONARD B. TAYLOR, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 


Program and financing 











1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): | 
0) ene) SENS 8 bos 5c, 5455} wah ong hee a Shs $129, 107, 982 | $160,000,000 | $171, 706, 000 
2. Command and management. --_------ ated tute biel 1, 212, 298 1, 331, 000 1, 354, 000 
ee a honk Bh ee snk Se catihe res abebbbeatabedcak 1, 716, 426 2, 100, 000 2, 592, 000 
oo iyi pom ian td chacbierdaeuepehbeabeuka 10, 336, 715 15, 000, 000 10, 130, 000 
S, Sapper end reper Pers. —.....- ... 05.5... 14, 113, 549 14, 500, 000 14, 722, 000 
6. Services, including equipment maintenance........| 66,271,054 | 79,000,000 | _ 87,008,000 
i DS CO oi inci sii ices qepnbnsddpeneusate 3, 665, 112 8, 900, 000 18, 488, 000 
Total direct obligations -_ .... ccs -cucvesccccesce 226, 423,136 | 280, 831, 000 306, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
De DM NE oo ik Jobb ewhadabibusbeawe 602, 829 672, 000 740, 000 
Sees 0ie ROOGN WEE =. 5 o. -cccccphnrscncorbes 22, 768 50, 000 50, 000 
6. Services, including equipment maintenance. - ------ 6, 065 10, 000 10, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations--_............-.-..- 631, 662 732, 000 800, 000 
I IS cin dentcnrdesamatpmnignenttininn 227,054,798 | 281, 563,000 306, 890, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from other accounts............-...| —7, 117,000 —8, 363,000 |............<. 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Procurement and | 
production, Army’’ (68 Stat. 337) ............-.--.-....-] PE, COWES lacw cede cdce edd bbensdibumesne 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
gS ae SS 5 Ee ae eee —28, 833 —60, 000 —60, 000 
Non-Federal sources (68 Stat. 353) _ ....-.-.....--.---- —602, 829 —672, 000 —740, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available -_-...........----- 5, 723, 864  & if Gee 


Appropriation (adjusted) . .. ~~ ncn becndqcanesensacieeons | 198, 530,000 | 308, 239, 000 306, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





























| | 
Object classification 1955 actual | 19 56 estimate | | 1957 estimate 
a 
Number of permanent Fe leral positions. __-.............-...- 192 | 194 197 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions.................. 17, 127 41, 857 23, 767 
Total number of permanent positions___...........-.--- 17, 319 | “21, 051 23, 964 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................-.... 193 201 236 
Average number of Federal employees. .__...........-.-..--.- 320 | ” 303 ea 428 
Average number of non-Federal employees--.----- gneeitnas | 14, 677 17, , Of 3 20, 262 
Average number of all employees. -_.........--..-------- 15, 057 7,486 20, 690 
| —————— S| —————— — =| ——_——— 
Number of Federal employees at end of year_.........-------.| 879 967 1, 101 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year__.--.---.--- 15, 786 19, 644 | 21, 166 
Number of employees at end of year_.-......-.--------- } ‘16, 665 | 20, 611 | 22, 267 
A verage salaries and grades: oe me 
General schedule grades: 
OS Se See $4,171 | $4, 419 $4, 419 
Average grade. we : Pe baka lean kaee GS- §.2 GS-5.2 GS-5.2 
Ungraded positions: Average A wma $3, 960 $3, 945 
Non-Federal positions: Average salary -- staan aneeaelinali $4, 018 _%, 018 
Personal service obligations: | Se a eee gy 
Permanent positions. dakodss sab diciniiilantvbnwtataeds | $778, 483 $848, 000 $848, 000 
Positions other than perms tab oe. x ; | 746, 750 | 796, 000 934, 300 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -- : oe aide 2, 889 a |..... . 
Payment above basic rates__._........-.-- a 9, 755 4,700 | 4,700 
Total civilian, Federal_.......-- ee eines ; 1, 537, 877 | 1, 652, 000 | 1, 787, 000 
RN, CUR NEE ign ics wees dei by bated eiies 56, 439, 339 70, 225, 000 84, 499, 000 
rs Get) tes ob ete teed eit 7, 977, 216 71, 877, 000 86. 286, 000 
a a ES a “112,701, 019 136, 877, 000 149, 527, 000 
Total personal service obligations. -__.--- hae eee 170, 678, 235, 208, 754, 000 235, 813, 000 
SS | es | 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | 
01 Personal services...--- one-e-2------------=--} 170, 533,685 | 208, 754,000 235, 813, 000 
02 Travel. i Sate duntiuvawe } 5, 848, 892 8, 100, 000 7, 593, 000 
03 «Tre snsports ‘tion of things "i ; 3, 698, 650 | 4, 525, 000 | 3, 765, 000 
04 Communication services ._.....- ie | 397, 525 | 799, 000 1, 138, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_...........--- oihd bdad 351, 280 657, 000 950, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ; 88, 937 139, 000 135, 000 
07 Other contractual services eae ean 4, 801, 060 5, 340, 000 6, 385, 000 
OB: -Speoiinn mies Weer ss 3 fois cs. cdc dee 37, 855, 790 51, 273, 000 48, 386, 000 
a a ie | 2, 159, 471 162, 000 592, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. : 20, 064 22, 000 29, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-.-------- micociniemriies | 7,782 i 060, 000 1, 214, 000 


ated Gieect ab Mnatione.: gis. 5525 oe ek eile 226, 423, 136 L 280, $31, 000 306, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | | 








accounts): | 
01 Personal services_.. Sesauseesss Sehame ea sae eal 144, 550 |....- caine anim 
eb EUS TRRNTINRa. § «Sado seds ocean eis) 487,112 | 732, 000 800, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.._.._............_.-- 631, , 662 | 732, 000 | "800, 000 


Total obligations. _ _- ; sacmei ames 227, 054, 798 281, 563, 000 | 306, 800, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| | 
1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
| 








NE i obs dob ite + 8 obec k i siete: ..| $218, 530,000 | $308, 239,000 | $306, 000, 000 
Transferred (68 Stat. 820) to— | 
“Military personnel, Army” ; nin nim cx arsncing sal os 5 UE 
“Military personnel, Air | SRR ats ---.--------| 5,000,000 [Lua JO.Leale aL ANDO ELL. 
Adjusted appropriation. P Si aca 198, 530, 000 ( 308, 239, 000 306, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward __- _| 31,764,289 | 40, 163, 171 61, 504, 136 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Procurement and pro- | 
duction, Army’’ (68 Stat. 337)......-_-. ss a 26, 500,000 |____ WIA. 
Increase in prior year obligations...__......___- 395, 307 - 
Total budget authorizations available..._.._....__.____- 7,189, 56 | 348, 402, 171 - 367, 504, 136 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 


Expenditures— 











Out of current authorizations - -___- q aioe 179, 470, 000 | 214, 000, 000 245, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-_-- ; wonnnnnene| 30, 486,277 | 36, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Total expenditures__-._.._.__- Blcksh bod atamameke 209, 956, 277 | 250,000, 000 295, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ___- boleh el cele ar 5, 723, 864 a, 2) a 
Other- Ivers eS... 1, 346, 284 1, 127, 035 936, 136 
Obligated balance carried forward_...._..........-.-.-------- 40,163,171 | 61, 504, 136 71, 568, 000 
Total expenditures and balances_.___..___..______- i 257, 189, 596 348, 402, 171 367, 504, 136 
j 
! 





Mr. Srxes. The committee is now ready to begin consideration of the 
National Guard fiscal requirements for the fisc ‘al year 1957. 

General Lawton, I believe that Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau is to make the initial statement ? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir; General Erickson will make the initial 
statement, to be followed by General McGowan, who also has a state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL ERICKSON 


Mr. Sixes. General Erickson, the committee is glad to have you 
here and we will be glad to have your statement. 

General Erickson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a privilege for me to appear before 
this committee today and with your permission to explain briefly the 
organization and operation of the National Guard Bureau. 

The National Guard Bureau is the : agency through which the De- 
partment of the Army and the Department of the Air Force maintain 
relations with the Army National Guard and the Air National Guard 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The National Guard Bureau is organized pursuant to a joint agree- 

ment between the Department of the Army and the Department of the 
Air Force and special regulation 10-230-1, dated February 20, 1953. 
It’s organization consists of the Office of the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau; an Army division and an Air Force division as shown on 
that chart. 

The Chief, National Guard Bureau, is responsible for administra- 
tion in accordance with applicable regulations, policies and agree- 
ments of the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air 
Force, insofar as they affect the National Guard and the Air National 
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Guard not in active Federal service. He directly supervises and con- 
trols the activities of that part of the Bureau which performs func- 
tions for both the Army and the Air Force. 

This part of the Bureau consists of the Offices of the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau; Deputy Chief, Executive, Legal Adviser, Information, 
Field Civilian Personne] Analysis, Administrative, and Policy and 
Liaison. 

The Chiefs of the Army Division and the Air Force Division, under 
general supervision of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, perform 
those administrative and operational functions which pertain to the 
Army National Guard or the Air National Guard as appropriate. 

They are responsible for and supervise the activities of their re- 
spective divisions. Each division has a surgeon and 5 branches, that 
is, comptroller, personnel, organization and training, logistics, and 
installations. 

As there is a comptroller branch in each division, the chief of the 
(livision supervises the preparation of the budget estimates for inclu- 
sion in the budget of the appropriate service. 

General Wilson, Deputy Chief of the Bureau and Chief of the Air 
Force Division, has already discussed the Air National Guard budget 
request before another committee. 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY BUREAU OVERHEAD 


As General McGowan will discuss the budget requests in connection 
with the functions of the Army Division, I will restrict my remarks to 
the funds requested for the support of functions performed by the 
Bureau Overhead. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


Since reorganization of the National Guard at the conclusion of 
World War IT, the Bureau has included within its structure an In- 
formation Office. 

This office is staffed by an Army officer, an Air Force officer and six 
civilians, all of whom have had training and experience in the fields 
of advertising and public relations. They are assisted by an adver- 
tising agency whose contract with the Bureau is reviewed annually 
after a comparison of its capabilities with those of other agencies that 
submit bids to obtain the National Guard account. 

The combined purpose of this staff is to produce the tools—the pub- 
licity projects, news releases, television film-clips, radio-spot announce- 
ments, posters, billboards, pamphlets and other advertisements, some 
examples of which are displayed on the panel-board in this room. 
These are distributed to the adjutants general of the several States to 
be used by them in executing their own recruiting campaigns. 

The promotion of certain of these, of course, requires some coordi- 
nation at the national level, and typical of them was Operation 
Minuteman. 

Conceived by the Bureau as a means of dramatizing the National 
Guard’s potential under the realistic conditions of a simulated emer- 
gency, it was implemented by units throughout the United States and 
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its territories with spectacular effectiveness. Although widely pub- 
licized to prevent any undue alarm of the public, individual Army and 
Air guardsmen had no knowledge of the time the alert would be 
sounded. Yet within only 2 hours of that instant, 318,000 of them— 
approximately 82 percent—were at their duty stations and, in many 
cases, were manning the airplanes and the weapons with which they 
would be required to repell an attack. 

Another and more recent example of the Bureau’s coordir ation of 
State programs was the intensive recruiting drive of last month which 
was climaxed by National Guard Muster Day. 

In January the suggestion was made to the adjutants general that 
they intensify their recruiting efforts during February. Upon their 
concurrence, the machinery to aid them was set in motion. 

First the Bureau sought a target date and selected George Wash- 
ington’s birthday. This date was chosen because he was a militaman 
himself, he was a stanch advocate of a strong militia, and because he 
best exemplifies the spirit of voluntary service upon which the National 
Guard must rely for membership. 

The National Guard Bureau produced recruiting kits, newspaper 
stories and features, suggested speeches, promotional suggestions and 
the other items that are routinely used in selling any idea or product. 

The result of all this, I am happy to tell you, was a net gain of 
14,828 men for the Army National Guard and a net gain of 1,304 men 
for the Air National Guard during that 1-month period. 

During the first 8 months of this fiscal year, the Army National 
Guard’s strength has been increased by 33,760 men to a total of 392,000. 
This success is due to the willingness of the States to assume a recruit- 
ing function and a large share of the expenses incident thereto. A 
series of information and recruiting conferences conducted by the 
Bureau in each of the Zone of the Interior Army areas last fall is an 
example of this. 

An average of 200 persons—adjutants general, unit commanders, and 
State and unit information oflicers—attended each of these conferences. 
Their transportation costs and other expenses were borne by themselves 
or by their States. The meeting places and all local expenses con- 
nected with conducting each conference were furnished by the host 
State at no cost to the Federal Government. 

Promotion of the Army basic training program will be a main effort 
of the National Guard Bureau and the Information Office during the 
remainder of fiscal year 1956 and during fiscal year 1957, 


FIELD JOB ANALYSIS OFFICE 


Field job analysis office performs the following functions: 

Plans and administers a classification, job analysis and wage evalua- 
tion program for all field civilian employees engaged in National 
Guard and Air National Guard activities, including application of 
Joint Army-Air Force wage board rates and the regulation of employ- 
ment and rates of compensation of all caretakers, airport maintenance 
men, and clerks employed throughout the several] States. , 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


The Administrative Office, with a personnel of 1 Army and 1 Air 
Force officer and 73 civilian employees, is responsible for the following 
functions: 

Administration of Bureau personnel both military and civilian, con- 
sisting of 42 Army officers, 56 Air Force officers, 298 civilians, and ad- 
ministration of the 52 United States property and fiscal officers of the 
States and Territories. 

Management and distribution of all mail. 

Maintenance of all record files. 

Publication and distribution of all National Guard Bureau publica- 
tions. 

Operation of machine accounting and tabulating equipment for pro- 
duction of necessary reports required by the National Guard Bureau, 
the Department of Army, and the Dep: tment of Air Force. 

Providing other administrative services necessary for the operation 
of the National Guard Bureau. 


POLICY AND LIAISON OFFICE 


Policy and Liaison Office performs the following functions: 

Conducts staff studies, surveys and special projects of a joint or spe- 
cial nature which cannot logically be assigned to either the Army or the 
Air Force Division. 

Makes final review for policy, format and style of all proposed Na- 
tional Guard Bureau regulations, circulars and changes thereto, pub- 
lications, and staff studies prepared by the divisions and separate of- 
fices, to insure conformance with established policies and plans, prior 
to Bureau level concurrence and request for approval to publish. 

Conducts conferences for the purpose of dade uniformity of 
policies affecting both the Amy and the Air National Guard. 

Prepares directives and instructions to the States for implementa- 
tion of.new laws or policies which affect both the Army and the Air 
National Guard. 

Example of this was the directives necessary to implement Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 

Prepares a weekly bulletin to keep the States informed on all matters 
affecting the Army and Air National Guard. 

This office has 2 Army officers and 1 Air Force officer and 2 civilians. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that complete your statement, General Erickson ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Stxes. Will you please insert in the record page 3 of the jus- 


tification modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1956 through 
December 31, 1955. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army NATIONAL GUARD 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


























Estimate Estimate 
> — Actual, fiscal ey.» ? | Actual as of . 
No. Project year 1955 at Dee. 31, 1955 ae 
7000 Military personnel costs—National | 
0 ES eee mame $129, 107, 982. | $160,000,000 | $81, 534, 096 $171, 706, 000. 
7100 | Command and management ~sszazei 1, 212,298 1, 331, 000 789, 697 , 354, 000 
Ne SEs Se ee eee 1, 716, 426 2, 100, 000 1, 124, 051 2, 592, 000 
eee 10, 336, 715 15, 000, 000 1, 414, 849 10, 130, 000 
7400 | Supplies and reair parts_--....--....--- 14, 113, 549 14, 500, 000 5, 744, 380 14, 722, 000 
7500 | Services, including equipment main- | 
ND. ocak eeu sab pabderaie Sancta 66, 271,054 | 79,000, 000 36, 599, 230 87,008, 000 
7699 | Antiaircraft defense. --...---.-------- te 3, 665, 112 8, 900, 000 2, 928, 658 18, 488, 000 
STUNT ils dhivtitatsinsiieowlotems tulad epic aeeaale 26, 423, 136 | 280, 831,000 | 130, 134, 961 305, 000, 000 





Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annua 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a 
more comparable basis at the program level: 








| Actual, fiscal} FStimate, | actualas ot | Estimate, 











-roje fiscal year ? fiscal year 
Project | year1955 | “Soo Dee. 31, 1955 ioe 
a ae 
7 | | 
SIS icine tesgiceladicibetelinssvhsirtaleea ainsi aaaaica | $226, 423, 136 | $280, 831, 000 | $130, 134, 961 $306, 000, 000 
eI, 2 res oe Soe =al 631, 662 | SE Oe victoe ae ceatenee 800, 000 


{a | ee 


| 297, 054,798 | 281, 563,000 | 130,134,961 | 306, 800, 000 


Mr. Srxes. That is a very businesslike and informative statement, 
General. 

I have a great deal of pride in the National Guard and in the way 
in which it goes about its very important work. 

I think the Nation has not failed to recognize that an excellent job 
is being done by the guard and that it is fully appreciative of the 
work that you in the guard are doing. 

I would like to suggest to the members of the committee that they 
not overlook the bulletin board we have here with specimens of 
different publicity material that the guard sends out. 

It looks like a very workmanlike job. 

Now, I think we might proceed with the general statement by 
General McGowan before we go into the questioning. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL McGowan 


We are glad to see you with us, General McGowan, as Chief of 
the Army Division of the National Guard Bureau. We have had 
the pleasure of hearing you a number of times before in other capaci- 
ties. We are always very pleased to have you here and we are 
certainly very glad to see you in this responsible position. 

General McGowan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome this opportunity to come 
before you to report the activities of the Army National Guard. 


SABO IRN rR ss ade CE I oe Ln 
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We are here today to request funds for support of the Army National 
Guard during fiscal year 1957. I can report a steady increase in 

rformance in the year since we were last before this committee. 
We are proud of the accomplishment of our guard. Since the par- 
tial mobilization of the National Guard in the Korean emergency, 
during which 138,600 troops in Army National Guard units were in 
Federal service, and the stateside strength reduced to 214,000 by 
June 1952—the strength of the Army National Guard had grown 
to 372,585 by December 31, 1955, the highest in its long history. __ 

Parenthetically, I might say that the strength of the Army Na- 
tional Guard today is approximately 396,000. Before proceeding 
with the estimate for fiscal year 1957, I would like to review for you 
our accomplishments during fiscal year 1955 and the first half of 
fiseal year 1956. 

STRENGTH 


As I have indicated our strength gains have been substantial. In 
fiseal year 1955 the net increase totaled 39,465 and through the first, 6 
months of fiscal year 1956 a net increase of 14,344 gave us a total 
strength as of December 31, 1955, of 372,585. Our fiscal year 1956 
end strength is estimated at 407,100. This will require a net gain of 
34,515 in the remaining half of fiscal year 1956. We are confident that 
this: strength can be attained. It would be well to note at this time 
that the Congress appropriated for a fiscal year 1956 end strengh 
of 425,000. The revision to 407,100 reflects a more realistic goal. 
The excess funds, due to this reduced year-end strength remain in 
reserve, 

ORGANIZATIONS 


In 1954 the Army adopted a new Reserve Forces plan to provide 
an up-to-date Ready Reserve. Major conversions of National Guard 
units have been made to tie in with this plan. During fiscal year 1955 
the Army National Guard converted three infantry divisions to arm- 
ored divisions. Three regimental combat teams were converted, 1 
to a field artillery group, 1 to an engineer group, and a third to an 
armor group. During this same period many separate battalions and 
company size units were converted to a different branch. All 708 
company-size units concerned in these conversions are combat or com- 
hat support. 

As of June 30, 1955, there were 5,205 units in the Army National 
Guard, an increase of 202 units during that fiscal year. : 

The Army National Guard effected further reorganizations during 
the first half of fiscal year 1956, under the new Reserve Forces plan. 
We have converted an additional infantry division to an armored 
division, and have converted 3 regimental combat teams: 1 to an armor 
group, 1 toa field artillery group, and a third to an armored cavalry 
regiment. These conversions affected 296 company size units, all being 
either combat or combat support units. F | : 

Additionally, we have organized 63 new units, of which 11 are 
combat, 22 are combat support and 30 are service support units. As of 
December 31, 1955, we had 5,268 units, an increase of 63 during the 
first half of the fiscal year. 
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At the close of fiscal year 1956 the Army National Guard will consist 
of: 27 divisions (21 infantry and 6 armored), 18 armored regiments 
and regimental combat teams, 259 separate battalions, 152 headquar- 
ters units, and 425 separate companies and detachments. 

All of these major changes hat reorganizations, and acceptance of 
the responsibility for organization of new units, have been accom- 
plished only by reason of the splendid support and fine cooperation 
of the States. I am sure this committee is aware of the magnitude of 
the national defense problems incurred by them. In solving these 
problems the National Guard Bureau and the active Army are acting 
jointly to assist the States. The States are to be warmly commended 
their accomplishments in building their part of our first line of 

efense. 


EQUIPMENT 


Our goal is to provide sufficient equipment to insure the best possible 
training of the Army National Guard. The status of equipment in 
the Army National aoe is very satisfactory. There are some short- 
ages of specific items but only in those items which are in national 
short supply. Any existing shortages do not adversely affect the 
training of the Army National Guard except in the most recently 
converted units. 

Equipment in the hands of the Army National Guard becomes 
constantly more technical and complex in nature, and requires more 
highly trained operators and skilled technicians to maintain it. 


TRAINING 


Training of the Army National Guard today is conducted under 
the same training programs as those used by the active Army. 

Training authorized in fiscal year 1955 consisted of 48 armory 
drills, 15 days field training, and a comprehensive service-school pro- 
gram. In fiscal year 1956 the same number of armory drills are author- 
ized. One additional day of field training is authorized for units 
traveling excessive distances to field-training sites. 

The percentage of attendance continues to be excellent for both 
armory drills and field training. Armory drill attendance has been 
maintained at approximately 94 percent for officers and 88 percent 
for enlisted men, while attendance at field training has continued at 
approximately 95 percent for both officers and enlisted men. We feel 
this rate is most significant, in that it shows conclusively that the 
strength figures given earlier by me are for 100-percent participating 
membership in the units of the National Guard, with no deadwood 
on its rolls. 

Beginning with this fiscal year, Department of the Army authorized 
the Army National Guard to employ the multiple-drill concept for 
the first time. A multiple drill consists of 2 consecutive 4-hour periods 
of training in a single day, in lieu of two 2-hour evening drills. This 
doubles the number of hours of training with no increase in drill 

ay. 

r To improve the basic training of nonprior service personnel, the 
National Guard Bureau with the cooperation of the Department of 
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the Army inaugurated an 8-week training program in July 1955. 
Training is conducted at active Army training centers and is the same 
basic combat training given all personnel newly inducted in the Army. 
Personnel who can do so are encouraged to extend their 8-week tours 
to 4 and 6 months to complete advanced individual training. This 
program has proven highly successful with a total of 3,144 trainees 
naving volunteered in the first 5 months. In addition the National 
Guard Bureau has exerted every effort to secure the maximum number 
of volunteers for the 6-month training program provided under the 
provisions of Reserve Forces Act of 1955, passed in the first session 
of this Congress. The results in this program have been gratifying 
with 979 in training as of December 31, 1955. 


SCHOOLS 


There are three different types of school training available to Na- 
tional Guard men: 

Army service schools are the principal school activity. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the school funds are included in this program. 
National Guard men attend the same courses as active Army person- 
nel. The courses vary in length up to 10 months and consist primarily 
of basic, advanced, and refresher courses for officers, and of specialized 
and technical courses for enlisted men to qualify them in their military 
assignment. 

Since 1947 a total of 22,000 officers and 26,000 enlisted men of the 
National Guard have completed courses at Army service schools. The 
training of the National Guard has improved progressively with the 
return of these school-trained members to their units. 

During fiscal year 1955 more than 6,500 guardsmen participated in 
this service-school training. More than 8,200 additional are programed 
to participate during this fiscal year. 

Army area schools: Under this program, National Guard men are 
enrolled primarily in common specialist courses such as those for auto 
mechanics, clerks, and cooks. These courses run from 2 weeks to 2 
months. During fiscal year 1955, approximately 3,500 guardsmen at- 
tended these schools. The total planned input for this fiscal year is 
3,200. Certain food-service personnel formerly trained under this 
Army area school program are now trained in service schools. 

Unit schools: Under this program National Guard’ men participate 
in weekend schools conducted at selected armories in the States. The 
program consists of two types of schools: (1) Staff assemblies. This 
program provides training in staff operations for staff officers and en- 
listed staff assistants from each battalion and higher staff on weekends. 
Map problems prepared by one of the service schools are solved, during 
these exercises, with every staff member receiving practical training 
in the detailed operations of his staff section. As an example, we 
authorize 32 officers and 15 enlisted men from each infantry division 
staff for these staff-training assemblies, The planned input of 14,500 
for fiscal year 1955 was exceeded, in that 16,000 attended. Plans for 
this year schedule 15,000 guardsmen to participate in the program, but 
past experience indicates that the program may be exceeded, (2) 
Schools in methods of instruction and critical MOS schools. This 
program provides units with weekend instructor schools in methods 
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of instruction and schools to provide special training, such as signal 
communication procedures or rifle marksmanship instructors. During 
fiscal year 1955, 3,735 guardsmen participated. Plans for fiscal year 
1956 provide this tr aining for 3,400 individuals. 

Finally, there is the U nited States Army extension-course program, 
Both enlisted men and officers volunteer to study on their own time and 
by correspondence, those military subjects w hich contribute to his indi- 
vidual training and further qualify him for advancement. In fiscal 
year 1955, 24,213 enlisted men and 13,306 officers w ere enrolled in such 
courses. In the first half of fiscal year 1956, 30,303 enlisted men and 
16,031 officers were enrolled. This enrollment is the highest i in the Na- 
tional Guard history and represents 9.1 percent of the enlisted person- 
nel and 46.6 percent ‘of the officer strength. 

General Erickson has read about “Operation Minute Man in his 
statement and I will move over to the next page to Army technicians. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


The Army National Guard technician program provides a skeleton 
force of full-time maintenance, administrative, accounting, supply, 
and staff personnel upon which the day-to-day operation and the pres- 
ent high-level performance of the Army National Guard depend. 

With the exception of stenographic and clerical positions in the 
office of the United States property and fiscal officer, best performed 
by female employees, all Army National Guard technicians are re- 
quired to be commissioned or enlisted in the National Guard of the 
State. 

This program has been and continues to be subject to intensive 
study and review. I know this from personal experience, having par- 
ticipated in these studies, and having come from command of a Na- 
tional Guard armored division to my present assignment. Every 
effort continues to be made to operate at minimum essential personnel 
levels to perform the National Guard mission. 

There are three major segments of this important program. These 
are: First, the accounting, supply, and fiscal personnel in the office 
of the United States property and fiscal officer in each State, who 
account for, and safeguard the Federal Governments’ interest with 
respect to, the funds and property provided by the United States 
for the National Guard of the States and Territories. 

The second consists of highly qualified and experienced maintenance 
technicians employed in the combined field maintenance shops in each 
State. The shops perform backup maintenance for all equipment 
used by the National Guard in the State, including Army aircraft. 
Also included are the maintenance technicians engaged i in the opera- 
tion of armored and other tactical vehicle pools at Army area field 
training site. These equipment pools are maintained to provide 
equipment for the joint use of National Guard units of all States in 
training at these field training sites, a device that results in annual 
savings in shipping costs of hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
maintenance and repair activities of these experienced and highly 
skilled specialists insure that the useful life of our equipment is 
extended to the maximum, and that the equipment is kept in operable 
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condition at all times for training, and for immediate use in the event 
of an emergency. 

Thirdly, within tactical organizations of our divisions, regiments, 
and battalions, we provide full-time staff and administrative assist- 
ants, battalion maintenance shop. technicians, and administrative- 
supply technicians in every company size unit. It is this group which 
carries on the operation and administration of the major tactical 
organizations, performs organizational maintenance on their heavy 
equipment, and accomplishes the necessary supply and administrative 
functions for the organizations, from company to divisional level. 

In the overall program for fiscal year 1955, 16229 spaces were 
authorized, which produced 14,145 man-years of employment. For 
fiscal year 1956, 20,046 spaces have been programed. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, 15,220 positions were filled. Additional technicians 
have been authorized within the States as a result of increased avail- 
ability of funds, which the National Guard Bureau received in Janu- 
ary 1956. It is anticipated that this will produce a total of 15,778 
man-years in this fiscal year. 

Kvery dollar spent for the Army National Guard technician pro- 
gram relates directly to furthering the training and mobilization 
potential of the organizations of the National Guard, and of the 
individual members thereof. 


ONSITE ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


As of July 1, 1955, 50 National Guard batteries occupied onsite gun 
positions in the antiaircraft defense of the continental United States, 
and as of December 31, 1955, a total of 58 batteries were onsite. 

The first. session of the 84th Congress appropriated funds to sup- 
port 172 batteries onsite by June 30, 1956, a fiscal year programed 
increase of 122 batteries, 

Due to changes in the Nike program and delays in construction of 
Nike sites which retarded the turnover of active Army gun sites to 
the National Guard, Department of the Army in July 1955 reduced 
the fiscal-year program from 172 to 104 batteries, a fiscal-year increase 
of 54 batteries instead of 122 batteries. 

Indications are that by the end of this fical year, the National Guard 
will occupy 21 additional sites for a total of 79 batteries onsite by 
June 30, 1956. 

The excess funds, due to this reduced fiscal-year program remain in 
reserve. 

Recision of the AAA onsite program in 1955, and a new require- 
ment that. future sites be suitable for the Hawk missile, have resulted 
in suspension of new site construction for the Army National Guard. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


I have covered the major activities of our National Guard program 
in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. I would now like to proceed with the 
items in our budget estimates for fiscal year 1957. The $306 million 
request for funds supports the cost of our program with a begininng 
troop strength of 407,100, and ending strength of 408,100, and an 
average strength of 407,600. Organized units will increase by 100 
during the year. In comparison with fiseal year 1956 the estimate 
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provides training support for an increased average strength of 31,000, 
a thousand more trainees in the 6-month training program, a con- 
tinued increase in the antiaircraft defense program, and additional 
unit support for the Army technician program. I would now like to 
present to you the objectives of our program as they relate to the 
request for funds. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS—NATIONAL GUARD 

The request for $171.7 million for military personnel costs is 56.1 
percent of the fiscal-year 1957 budget request. It provides funds for 
clothing; costs of pay and allowances, subsistence, travel, and trans- 
portation for 382,120 trainees at annual field training; 357,720 man- 
years of drill attendance; 7,630 guardsmen attending Army service 
schools, 2,010 at Army area and overseas command schools, 16,990 at 
State unit schools and 5,575 at Army command post exercises. It 
also provides for the participation of 7,500 trainees in the 6-month 
training program. The increase of $11.7 million over fiscal year 1956 
is due to the increase of strength and the additional input of 1,000 
trainees in the 6-month training program. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


The command and management requirement for the National Guard 
Bureau is $1.4 million, or 0.4 percent of the budget estimate, a slight 
increase over fiscal year 1956. The funds are required for the oper- 
ating expenses for the National Guard Bureau for 192 man-years of 
civilian employment, travel of civilian and military personnel, print- 
ing and reproduction of regulations and circulars, and assistance to 
the States in recruiting activities. 

The importance of an effective recruiting program for the National 
Guard has increased with the increased emphasis on strengthening 
our mobilization readiness, 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


The training program support request is $2.6 million, or 0.9 percent 
of the total request, a $500,000 increase over fiscal year 1956. This 
supports that command inspection travel performed by National 
Guard commanders in connection with training. Funds are provided 
for travel of Army advisers on duty for instruction and training with 
the National Guard units. 

This program also includes costs of extension courses for National 
Guard men. Logistical costs, including transportation of rations, 
ammunition, and equipage to support field training are included. 
The increased requirement of $500,000 is directly attributable to 
strength increase, travel of Army advisers, and the previously un- 
budgeted item of laundry of sheets and pillowcases. 


MATERIEL 


The request for funds for materiel is $10.1 million, or 3.3 percent 
of the budget estimate. The funds required in this program are for 
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organizational clothing and equipment, and technical service equip- 
ment. The decrease of $4.9 million in this program is due to the fact 
that the requirement in fiscal year 1957 for individual equipment is 
for a strength increase of only 1,000, as compared to a 42,000 strength 
increase in fiscal year 1956. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


Supplies and repair parts require $14.7 million, or 4.8 percent of the 
fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. This will support the cost of oper- 
ating and maintaining the vehicles and equipment used in field train- 
ing and at ar mory drills. This is an increase of $200,000 over fiscal 
year 1956, will render approximately the same level of dollar support 
as in fiscal year 1956. Also provided under this program are training 
aids, the requirement for which has increased ek ut $200,000 to pur- 
chase additional tank turret trainers for infantry units that have 
converted to armor. The amount requested for supplies for offices 
of the United States property and fiscal officer increases slightly due to 


strength. 


ARMY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


The fund request for salaries for Army technicians is $74.1 mil- 
lion or 24.2 percent of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. The pro- 
gram authorizes 20,471 spaces, w ‘ith a total of 17 870 man-years. As I 
have stated earlier this activity continues to receive close scrutiny, ls 
the aim is to provide funds to the States to meet their most urgent 
requirements. The increase of $8.3 million over fiscal year 1956 ‘will 
provide an additional 2,092 man-years which is regarded as essential to 
support an increase of 100 units, a small 6.8 perc ent increase in major 
items of equipment, and the exchange of items for more complex types 
such as skysweeper and helicopters. 


SERVICES (OTHER THAN TECHNICIANS) 


The requirement for services, less the technician program which I 
have just presented, is $12.9 million or 4.2 percent of the fiscal year 
1957 budget at approximately the same level as fiscal year 1956. The 
funds are required for the transportation of equipment and supplies 
from the technical service depots to the National Guard, intrastate 
distribution from National Guard warehouses to the units and for the 
loan of Army equipment in connection with field training. Also pro- 
vided is travel required to be performed by National Guard tech- 
nicians for maintenance of equipment and by personnel of the active 
Army for technical inspection of equipment. It also covers the cost 
of opening, operating, and closing of State-owned and Federal-con- 
trolled field training camps, and the repair and utiilty costs at facili- 
ties occupied by the United States property and fiscal officers. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


The request for $18.5 million, or 6 percent of the budget request, 
is based on a program which provides an increase of 96 National 
(zuard batteries on site during fiscal year 1957. 
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At this point I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In view of the provision just discussed, the National Guard estimate 
in program 7600 “Antiaircraft defense” is $4.7 million in excess of 
requirements as presently known. 

That completes my statement. 

With your permission, I’ would like now to have Colonel Taylor 
of the Comptroller Branch of the Army National Guard, present 
to you some charts which more graphically portray some aspects of 
the development of the National Guard. Colonel Taylor will then 
discuss the programs and we will endeavor to answer such questions 
as you have. 

As you are aware, we do not appear before your committee to sell 
you on the National Guard. You are all familiar with its history, its 
record, and its place in defense of the United States. We have with 
us today, however, a film which shows some of the field training 
conducted by the 32d Infantry Division of Wisconsin and the 35th 
Infantry Division of Kansas and Missouri. It is an excellent film 
and is one of the best portrayals of typical National Guard trainmg 
that I have seen. Fully appreciating the demands made upon your 
time, I believe that you would find this an interesting film. I would 
like to show it for those who can spare the time, and it will take 
approximately 15 minutes, after the budget presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. You have given us an excellent statement, General 
McGowan, and a very complete and very informative statement. 

Colonel Taylor, you may proceed with your statement. 


STRENGTH 


Colonel Tayior. This chart shows the actual opening and closing 
strength for the period fiscal 1953 through fiseal 1955, with estimated 
strengths for fiscal 1956 and 1957. The blue bars represent actual 
strengths and the red bars estimated strengths. All solid bars repre- 
sent opening strength. All cross-hatched bars the closing strength. 
The National Guard began fiseal 1953 with a strength of 214,600 
and ended fiscal 1955 with 358,200. This net gain in strength for 
that period was 143,600 and is broken down as follows: fiseal year 
1953, 41,200; fiscal year 1954, 62,900; fiscal year 1955, 39,500. 

The net gain as of February 29, 1956, is 33,760. The estimated 
closing strength of fiscal 1956 is 407,100 for an estimated net gain of 
48,900. Fiscal 1957 provides for an increase of 1,000 for an estimated 
closing strength of 408,100. 

Mr. Minter. Does that mean you feel at the end of 1957 you will 
have what you want under present conditions ¢ 

General McGowan. That is the strength we were directed to budget 
for fiseal year 1957. 

Mr. Mitarr. I realizethat. You are not planning to go ahead much 
over what you are going to close with in 1956? 

General McGowan. We may not im this program go beyond 1,000 
over what we expect to end this fiscal year with. 

Mr. Mitrer. That limitation has been imposed upon you? 

General McGowan. Although DOD did not specifically direct this 
limitation, within the funds allowed by DOD the Department of the 
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Army had no choice but to establish this limitation in the preparation 
of the budget. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think if that limitation were not: imposed you 
could recruit.a greater strength than that ? 

General McGowan. We believe that we could recruit ‘a greater 
strength, yes, if the Congress provided more money and.iif the: pro- 
gram were increased. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it be advantageous to recruit to a greater 
strength ? 

General McGowan. Yes, because our strength generally produces 
individual units with greater individual strength and: consequently of 
greater mobilization value. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the number that you asked that you be allowed 
to recruit ? 

General McGowan. I believe 425,000. I would myself believe that 
the year-end strength for the fiscal year 1957 could be reached at 
425,000, which is the year-end strength which was originally budgeted 
for the current fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. As it is, you are planning to recruit 407,000 at the end 
of this year and 408,000 at the end of the next fiscal year? 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that the figure of 425,000, which was orig- 
inally programed for 1956, is the more desirable goal, and is it the one 
that you asked to be able to achieve in the fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Erickson. We had in the budget for the fiscal year 1956 
a beginning strength of 375,000 and an end strength of 425,000. We 
started the beginning of the fiscal year 1956 with 358,000, so we were 
about 17,000 short at the beginning of this fiscal year of what our 
program strength was upon which the budget of 1956 was made. 

Mr. Srxes. You have not clearly answered my question about the 
most desirable year-end figure for the fiscal year 1957, as far as the 
National Guard is concerned. 

If there were no restrictions on you in the Department of Defense 
what in your opinion would be the most desirable year-end strength 
figure for the fiscal year 1957 ? 

General McGowan. 425,000 would be a figure that we could attain. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 


ARMORY DRILL AND FIELD TRAINING ATTENDANCE 


Colonel Taytor. This chart shows armory drill and field training 
attendance. The fiscal 1955 bars represent actual attendance and 
those for fiscal 1956 and 1957 are estimated attendance. Each bar, 
including the light hatched portion, represents total average strength 
for the fiseal year. The solid portion of the bar represents the 
actual percent attendance for the fiscal 1955 and estimated attendance 
in fiseal 1956 and 1957. 

The National Guard budgeted for an attendance of enlisted men 
and officers at 85.1 and 87.1 percent for fiscal 1955 and 1956, respec- 
tively. Actual attendance in fiscal 1955 was 88.4 percent or an aver- 
age of 299,678 and estimated for fiscal 1956 at 88.5 percent or an 
average of 333,291. Because of this increased attendance trend of 
enlisted men and officers the fiscal year 1957 estimate is hased on 88.6 
percent or an average of 357,720. 
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This portion of the chart shows attendance at field training. Each 
bar, including the light hatched portion, represents the total number 
of guardsmen eligible for field training for the fiscal year. The solid 
portion of the bar shows the actual attendance for fiscal 1955, and 
estimated attendance in fiscal 1956 and 1957. 

Field training attendance also continues the trend established in 
fiscal 1955, when 95 percent of the National Guard strength was 
budgeted. Actual performance was 94.4 percent with 326,593 in at- 
tendance. Actual attendance is estimated for fiscal 1956 and 1957 at 
94.8 percent with 350,200 in attendance and 95 percent with 382,120 
in attendance respectively. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you not well pleased in having almost 95 percent 
in the last 2 years in field training. I think that would be quite a 
satisfactory accomplishment. 

General McGowan. We think that indicates that our strength is 
all real; that there is no deadwood on our rolls. In order to produce 
that of necessity they must all be good. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 


SCHOOL TRAINING 


Colonel Tartor. This chart shows the National Guard actual and 
planned input into unit schools, Army area schools, and service 
schools. The column in the far left of the chart reflects in thousands, 
the student days of attendance at these schools. 

Unit schools input for fiscal 1955 was 71,970 student days for 19,735 
officers and enlisted men. Estimated fiscal 1956 input is 66,382 student 
days for 18,400 officers and men, while planned fiscal 1957 is 64,534 
student days for 16,990 officers and men. 

Army area schools input for fiscal 1955 was 167,765 student days 
for 3,500 officers and men. Estimated fiscal 1956 input is 166,284 stu- 
dent days for 3,200 officers and men. Planned input for fiscal 1957 
is 92,120 student days for 2,010 officers and men. 

Mr. Mitzer. What is the reason for the sharp reduction in plan? 

Colonel Taytor. It is a planned reduction by the National Guard. 
One reason is the school for cooks and bakers has been taken out of 
the Army area schools and placed in the service schools, which is 
indicated in the blue bar on the chart. 

Mr. Mirter. Exclusive of that, is your level about the same? 

Colonel Taytor. I believe it is. 

Mr. Muxer. For the other schools? 

Colonel Taytor. Yes. 

Army service schools input for fiscal 1955 was 522,760 student days 
for 6,754 officers and men. Estimated fiscal 1956 input is 539,337 stu- 
dent days for 8,212 officers and men, while fiscal 1957 planned input is 
590,600 student days for 7,630 officers and men. The figure at the 
top of the service school bar for each fiscal year is the cost in millions 
for pay, travel, and subsistence for the service-school program. 


BUDGET PROGRAMS 
This chart shows the comparison of actual obligations for fiscal 1955 


with estimated obligations for fiscal 1956, and our request for fiscal 
1957. The column on the far left reflects millions of dollars. National 
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Guard budget programs are indicated by color, as you know there are 
seven major programs in the appropri: ition. This chart also reflects 
growth of dollar requirements for the National Guard, and indicates 
these: requirements are consistent between programs in relation to 
growth of the National Guard in the 3 fiscal years. 

If you have no further questions we will now present our estimated 
requirements by budget program, comparing our fiscal year 1957 re- 
quest to the fiscal year 1956 programs. 


MOBILIZATION READINESS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have a proficiency rating on the National Guard ¢ 

Colonel Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us a little of your estimate of the pro- 
ficiency of the National Guard ¢ 

General McGowan. I can say it is at its highest point in its history. 

I think the gentleman has in mind perhaps the mobilization readiness. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

General McGowan. We have, as you gentlemen know, two systems 
of inspection conducted by the active Army to.determine the efficiency 
and the state of training and the manner of training during the fiscal 
year. First, there is the armory training inspection. This is an in- 
spection of ever y unit and headquarters of the National Guard, as pre- 
scribed in the National Defense Act to determine the efficiency of 
the equipment, the adequacy of training facilities, and the manner of 
the training that is being conducted. It is not a training inspection ; 
it is primarily an administrative and organizational samplng of the 
units. I might say that these inspections are conducted by inspector 
generals on the staff of each of the Zone of Interior Army commanders 
whom he details for the purpose of conducting these inspections. 

During each field training period every unit of the National Guard 
and each headquarters is rated each d: ay by an inspecting team ap- 
pointed by, again, the Zone of Interior Army commander for that 
purpose from active Army officers who evaluate the training and the 
efficiency of the operations of the unit, the efficiency of the head- 
quarters, the value of the prior planning and their ability to issue 
orders and supervise their execution. The results of these daily train- 
ing inspections are incorporated in a form which, with data concerning 
the men in each unit that are qualified with their basic weapons, the 
number of properly trained crews to fire the crew-served weapons and 
tanks, and the percentage of attendance at the camps, the strength 
on the rolls, result in an evaluation figure which is furnished to the 
Continental Army Command. That headquarters has devised two 
different methods of evaluating our mobilization readiness and that 
of the divisions of the active Army, and that is to relate that data 
to answer the question of how many weeks will the National Guard 
division, or a regular division, be required to train until it may be 
moved shipside for overseas aren 

The evaluation method for the National Guard divisions has not 
been completely firmed up. I can say that in addition the Conti- 
nental Army Command will this summer furnish us with tests that 
we will apply to every individual member of the National Guard to 
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determine the value of the National Guard training he has received. 
These are for those members other than those who have had active 
Army training, so as a result of these tests they will come up with a 
figure of X number of weeks of training required by every division 
and every major unit of tlie National Guard on mobiliaztion. 

Mr. Ritey. Later this year you will be able to give us the result of 
that ? 

General McGowan. Without placing any training evaluation figure 
on National Guard men who have had no service school training, or 
who have had no active Army service such as veterans, or active service 
in peacetime, and without placing any evaluation on our own Na- 
tional Guard training, we have applied this evaluation formula to one 
of our early inductible divisions which produc es a certain figure, and 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau is taking steps to apply 
this same formula to, first, all of our early inductible divisions, then 
the remaining divisions, even in advance of this Continental Wimy 
Command training evaluation of the National Guard training. 

Mr. Rizry. Is your evaluation to date considered satisfactory ? 

General McGowan. We think the formula is sound as far as we 
can tell at this moment yes. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed. 

Colonel Taytor. The ete requested for fiscal year 1957 
is $306 million, an increase of $25,169,000 over the estimated obliga- 
tions of $280,831,000 in fiscal 19: 56. 

The estimated fiscal year 1956 budget program obligations that we 
will report are revised as of December 31, 1955. These revisions were 
approved by the Office of Secretary of De ‘fense. Tt is our understand- 
ing that Office Secretary of Defense furnished copies of the revised 
programs to this committee. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


This program supports pay, allowances, travel, subsistence, ‘cloth- 
ing, uniform allowances, and death gratuity for the National Guard. 
The fiscal year 1957 request is $171,706,000, an increase over fiscal year 
1956 of $11,874,000. This increase arises through: (1) Increased aver- 
age strength, totaling $7,335,000; (2) participation of enlisted men in 
the 6 months training program with the active Army in connection 
with the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 ($3,432,000) : and (3), 1 addi- 
tional day of field training for 34 percent of National Guard men 
($1,107,000). 

COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


The total requested is $1,354,000. A slight increase of $4,000 over 
fiscal year 1956. 

This increase is attributable to an increase for travel. This addi- 
tional travel requirement is generated to provide the National Guard 
Bureau personnel means to review the growth and input of the antiair- 
craft defense program, monitoring training of basic training in active 
Army camps and review of the technicians program. The civilian 
employment for 192 man-years, printing and binding, and recruiting 
and publicity requirements remain at the same level as fiscal year 1956. 
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TRAINING 


The request for this program is $2,592,000, an increase of $7,000 over 
fiscal year 1956. 

In this program, increases are provided for 5,000 additional exten- 
sion courses and support an estimated increase of 31,900 guardsmen 
at field training, totaling $289,000, which is offset by decreases of 
$282,000 through the reduction of transportation of ammunition and 
travel of active Army personnel in connection with instruction and 
inspection of National Guard units. 


MATERIEL 


The request for this program is $10,130,000 compared to $13,027,000 
in fiscal year 1956, for a decrease of $2,897,000. 

The program provides for a decrease of $2,208,000 for individual 
equipment, organizational clothing and equipment requirements due 
to the necessity of providing initial issues for 1,000 strength increase 
in fiscal year 1957 as against a 42,000 increase in fiscal year 1956. 
Quartermaster table of allowance organizational equipment, local pro- 
curement of table of allowance and equipment items on commercial 
listing, are increased $311,000 to provide for the increase in units. 
Finally, there is an additional reduction of $1 million for technical 
services items to be procured from consumer stocks. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS 


The request for this program is $14,722,000 compared to $14,411,000 


in fiscal year 1956, an increase of $311,000. 

This program provides for the repair parts and supplies needed for 
the maintenance and operation of equipment used for the training and 
operation of the National Guard. It also provides training aids for 
the troops, and supplies and office equipment for the office of the United 
States property and fiscal officers. The increase provides for the pro- 
curement of tank trainers and requirements for 7.5 percent increase in 
items of equipment. 


SERVICES, INCLUDING EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


The request for this program is $87,008,000 compared to $80,545,000 
in fiscal year 1956, which is an increase of $6,453,000. 

The major requirement in this program is $74,117,000, to meet the 
cost of the Army technician program. Technicians perform admin- 
istration, maintenance and repair of equipment, and accounting for 
supplies and funds. The technician requirement for 1957 is an in- 
crease of $7,465,000 over the current program for fiscal year 1956. 
This increase provides 17,870 man-years for fiscal year 1957. Sixteen 
thousand and five man-years are programed in 1956. The net increase 
is 1.870 man-years. The increased cost in the technician area is par- 
tially offset by a decrease of $1,012,000. Of this decrease, $224,000 is 
in the cost of transportation for normal levels of equipment and sup- 
plies, travel, opening, operating and closing the sites used for annual 
field training. The remaining $788,000 of the decrease comes about 
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because this amount was required to pay transportation charges in the 
exchange of old-model tanks for new-model tanks fiscal year 1956. 


All such exchanges programed will have been completed by fiscal year 
1957. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


The request for this program is $18,488,000 compared to $9,081,000 in 
fiscal year 1956, an increase of $9,407,000. 

The cost of this program is measured in terms of the total number of 
months on-site batteries planned to be in operation during the fiscal 
year. The requirements cover operational costs, consisting of person- 
nel, supplies and utilities services, repair and replacement costs to 
maintain equipment, and the maintenance and security costs of the on- 
site location. The increased cost is due to operating batteries for an 
estimated total of 1,778 months in fiscal year 1957 compared to 844 
months in fiscal year 1956, an increase of 110 percent. 


SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 


Sir, that concludes the presentation of programs. 

Mr. Sixes. At this point in the record we will insert certain pages 
from the justifications relating to the projects under discussion. 

(The matter referred to is as ‘follows 3 


Bupcet Program Summary—7000 Muiutirary Personnet Costs, NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Direct obligations 





















































Proj- | Estimate 
ect or | Actual, fis- | 
sub- Title cal year | 
proj- 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ect | 1956 1957 
} | 
7011 | Pay and allowance-, field training..._...........---- $29, 336, 166 $34, 048, 000 $37, 558, 000 
7012 | Pay and allowances for duty with Regnier Army 
end sonepr weren@adee. 5-522... cence 7, 908, 279 12, 035, 000 11, 399, 000 
EE nee eis. iccinwenseemmianningin we’ 74, 377, 456 87, 232, 000 94, 847, 000 
7014 | Pay and allowances, Reserve Forces BSS. checks 0 1, 994, 000 4, 206, 000 
Re 111, 621, 901 135, 329, 000 147, 940, 900 
eS 0, eee | 4,009, 398 | 5, 549, 000° 4, 695, 000 
7022 | Travel, Reserve Forces Act--.....-........-..----.-- 0 442, 000 895, 000 
Bahtetal, piwieet TOO) | ei ca csn sccs wS 4, 009, 398 | §, 991, 000 5, 590, 000 
7031 | Other military personnel costs..........-..-.--.-.--- 118, 247 | 132, 000 145, 000 
7941 | Subsistence of the National Guard........-...------ 6, 547,906 | 9,071,000 | 9, 620, 000 
7042 | Subsistence, Reserve Forces Act_-......------------ 0 708, 000 1, 467, 000 
oR) ne 6, 547, 906 | 9, 779, 000 11, 087, 000 
7051 | Individual clothing, National Guard_........-.----- 6,810,530 | 8,358,000 6, 503, 000 
7052 | Individual clothing, Reserve Forces MB idk don 0 411. 000 441, 000 
er IRIE FINO. oc ics Scacectccbcccsssccu 6, 810, 530 | 8. 769, 000 6, 944, 000 














| Total, program 7000.........-.---------------- 129, 107, 982 | 160.000,000 | 171. 706, 000 
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Budget program summary statement 



































| Fiscal tients lbemnmety 
Title year 1957 
(opening) Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| | 1957 (closing) | 1957 (average) 
| 
Strencth: | 
Personnel: 
i i is + 32, 400 | 32, 400 | 32, 400 
Weesrens of eerei ot esa echinacea Bi 4. 000 4.000 4, 000 
I oe cues nawdsceicned 363, 600 363, 600 363, 600 
THAIN So swtly enn e2 ue Jo Jig 400, 000 | 400, 000 | 400, 000 
SCARWAF: ina dane “hatter 4 | Vos 
Officers and warrant officers... .......----.-.-----.--- 390 | 460 | 425 
Spaiieied Wiis Nik ital chdecddb de cktck eka. 6, 710 7, 640 7,175 
TE tundiintecrtdueaeno pein Mnpetubieebad dete’ 7, 100 R 100 7 600 
Tati tpetietied si. detest B12. | 407.100| 408,100 | —~—~—«407, 600 
Pia ee cl cnnbtats dh moctbsnldbet wasn Lash <tesdtt taba debibe | 5, 260 5, 360 | 5, 310 
TRAINING PROGRAM ATTENDANCE 
Armory drill—48 drills based on average oenains 
Officers, 32,40094 percent... ___- #2 . ~ _.. 30,500 
Warrant officers, 4,000X94 percent. _____.- 3, 800 
OS RE, Dee Oe OO aii is oct cine c abbn ba cidaee ~hnaccll. i sid dede see 320, 000 
— ~ 354,300 
Less basic training (6 months) ........-...-....--.----.- : eee “ee 
—_— 350, 100 
SCARWAF: 
ee EE 425 
NE Ss ac cccdaidanandteerstacenaasnreerseeeaettetorieeseseene Z parce 7, 195 
-——— - 7, 620 
Field training, 15 days: 
I a I no lt Le, sls wad ens Sie bed ee iN eMiaaehdeeeks 30, 800 
oo i ed crn'd oath deemed ak enmnabiee ba sehe ne Setenetine 3, 800 
Be | FRASIER LIE a eee 345, 100 
a a a sili iaeadbaaneie Guam taitnigk debatnding atte aes 379, 790 
a a a tT fe —4, 600 
=i * $75, 100 
Field training, SCARWAF: 
ry rr oe tenaenlaieregn asevebbuaeiedandieh sat Eeaae 388 
ene. © Soo aoa sbnaaeneh ts enbehaes aeeunsdaibewres 6, 632 
7, 020 
STRENGTH COMPARISON WITH PRIOR FISCAL YEARS 
Opening Closing Gain 
Pe ween’ panned fhe ini 
Fiscal year 1955: 
Officer and warrant officer.......--- in hit aabaue’ 33, 033 34, 665 | 1, 632 
Enlisted men--_.......--..- Siiaiionsa 285, 743 323, 576 37, 833 
 cnaeiaen Petite cere eee 318, 776 358, 241 39, 465 
Fiscal year 1956: oe ie 
Officer and warrant officer____-__- Beis ie antenay enon: 34, 665 36, 790 | 2, 125 
Te ciaadeunnannet eon | 323, 576 | 370, 310 | 46, 734 
He SUN Je hia the wd vndicnadedabaintesth dr edegandives 358, 241 407, 100° _ 4%, 859 
Fiscal year 1957: cae | . ee 
Officer and warrant officer _ --------- asada 36, 790 36, 860 70 
NOY ore eas Rccaccceswnacewa Snel 370, 310 | 371, 240 | 930 
a I i 407, 100 | 408, 100 | 1, 000 
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UNIT COMPARISON WITH PRIOR FISCAL YEARS 





| Opening | Cl6Sintg Average 
Se ee a a 
NE To Sth. bc cheptiemptabikinknk ania ; | 4, 616 5, 000 4, 800 
Fiscal year 1955_........--- — | 5, 000 5, 200 5, 100 
Fiscal year 1956 ad sialetiinstea cab eal gti ccal 5, 200 5, 2°0 5, 230 
| 


Pee seer eee. nee oe piel eapaclegs Sets ae eae aaa al 5, 260 5, 360 | 5, 310 


Significant changes which contribute to the increased request over obligations 
in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1955: 

(1) Armory drill pay for support of an average strength of 407,600, compared 
to 376,600 in fiscal year 1956, and 340,896 in fiscal year 1955. 

(2) Field training pay and allowances, travel and subsistence for 382,100 
trainees as compared to 350,200 in fiscal year 1956, and 326,593 in fiscal year 
1955. 

(3) Pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for an input of 7,500 enlisted men 
in a 6 months Reserve Forces Act training program with the Regular Army as 
compared to 6,500 input in the latter part of fiscal year 1956, of which 5,000 will 
complete training in fiscal year 1957. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 


7111 National Guard Bureau: 


Avimal. Gaon wenn -WO66 1cccecec ea ee cece $912, 374 
Eetimate, fiscal year. 1066............... ~~. edewesdvmusn 1, 031, 000 
Ur RUIN RIN i serie inereneneriies 1, 054, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for the civilian salaries of the National Guard Bureau, Army Divi- 
sion, and overhead personnel, temporary duty travel of NGB civilian and mili- 
tary personnel and printing and reproduction activities at the seat of government. 

The personnel provide administrative support of the National Guard through 
the promulgation of Department of the Army policies, regulations, and direc- 
tives, development of the National Guard program and the execution, review, 
and analysis thereof relative to military personnel, organization, training, 
logistical support, construction and maintenance of facilities; also the mainte- 
nance of records and management of funds for the support of the National 
Guard. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Employees annual salaries : 


192 man-year at $4,410 annual average pay___-_ $848, 000 
OU I NG seas nieces ecetbin 5, 000 
$853, 000 
Doerr Wee kiana 1, 000 
————-_ $854, 000 
Federal employees group life insurance —~__--_-_~-__----__----___-- 3, 000 
National Guard Bureau travel: 500 trips of 1,634 average miles for 5 
days at $0.05 per mile and $9 per diem-—_____________~.~......+.- 63, 345 
a a ess ce cen amis bled emnm am 134, 000 
aac ee ee 1, 054, 345 


NN a ine See iiss aGoek inden —345 
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EXPLANATION 


The increase of 3 positions over fiscal 1956 is required to meet workloads 
due to the establishment of a National Guard program and the added emphasis 
being given the Reserve components. The 192 man-years of employment as com- 
pared to 197 positions takes into consideration the normal attrition, The slight 
increase over fiscal year 1956 reflects additional requirement for travel and 
National Guard publications, The increase over fiscal year 1955 is due primarily 
to the civilian pay increase authorized by the Federal Employee Salary Increase 
Act of 1955. 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
7112 Recruiting and publicity: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $299, 924 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 300, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 300, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To assist the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia to recruit sufficient volunteer enlistments and reenlistments for both 
the Army and Air National Guard to maintain adequate unit strengths; to 
keep the peoples of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico informed 
about the National Guard; to help develop good public and community relations 
for the guard; to promote the adoption of fair military leave, hiring, and 
promotion policies by employers of guardsmen; to obtain free public service 
support for the National Guard from advertising and publicity media and 
national business and industrial firms. 


WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 


Contractual services for publicity and recruiting assistance: Recruit- 
ing assistance (5,310 Army and 730 Air units) at average of $47.19 
per unit $285, 027 


Items provided for each unit include posters, folders, ad mats, 
booklets, and a recruiting guide supplement. Also included are 
transcribed radio programs, transcribed music, spot commercials, 
a motion picture, and outdoor billboard posters used in obtaining 
free public service support. 


Reproduction of Signal Corps photos and miscellaneous items and 
ak ce insects ur rset daca cece i tiie ica 


These funds are utilized for photos, photo supplies, certificates 
of appreciation for National Guard support, production of TV and 
motion picture materials by using facilities of other Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, and miscellaneous items and supplies required 
to obtain free advertising and publicity for the National Guard. 


Round off 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Department of the Air Force: 
Fiscal year 1955 $33, 000 
Fisca] year 1956 33, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 __ 


EXPLANATION 


These funds supnort recruiting and publicity requirements for both the Army 
and Air National Guard. 
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Materiel costs have increased considerably over prior years and this will be 
Maguniuved during fiscal year 1957 when more extensive usage of television fa- 
cilities is planned. 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
7211 Armory drill training: 


ggg die gt gph SS IRR il At kh ac a $665, 556 
Renn: Cen ne canna aiaeinar 750, 000 
nn UT OU rn censaenensetierenienchabiabanions 887, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for command inspection travel by National Guard commanders, travel 
of active Army advisers and Army instructional teams in connection with armory 
drill training. Also provided are Army extension courses for National Guard 
personnel. 

Workload data and cost factors 


Command inspection travel: 
Division, brigade, group, and regimental level: 987 officers times 


$30.50 average travel and per diem cost___---____---__-------- $30, 103 
Battalion level: 477 officers times $38 average travel and per diem 
weet oils Tis SI nu bole se Ries aes DVT eh i siti ghia ta 52a. Sere 18, 126 
REESE CEE EU EDD TS ee 48, 229 
Travel of Regular Army instruction and demonstration teams____-___- 524, 000 
Extension courses: 47,250 students at $6.40 average yearly cost.___-__- 802, 400 
State OCS program material: Course outline and testing material pro- 
vided by the Infantry School: 900 cadets at $14.46 each___________-_- 13, 014 
FN ag cscs cesses Se a ee i, nasi cnc eehnignanibstios 887, 643 
Pe i —643 
a RAE AAAS LBA ABE EGA CE AA ET 887, 000 
Direct obligations 
Project or subproject 
7221 Field training expenses: 
Antal Gacel-year 30660 bul ube oe Ue $1, 050, 870 
PeUmMaALS, BOCK WOR? TH6G,... nc eae 1, 350, 000 
Ua A SUSUR OIRO a he ctl ieeete 1, 705, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for such field training expenses as travel (Regular Army), transporta- 
tion, including ammunition, communication, and other miscellaneous supplies 
and services. 

Workload data and cost factors 
Travel of Regular Army personnel in connection with field training instruction 


and inspection : 
Fiscal year 1955 obligations $303,569 plus 4.1 percent increased 


Gh sere thisiecicensititneghetaamnclelir nena Teil eee sowed $316, 015 
Transportation of rations : Mileage Rate Tonnage Cost 
Pies sation... $0. 025 5, 523 $61, 443 
SPREE ccecben cratesiee nik Giassnkases 445 . 025 1, 239 13, 784 
aos n a 75, 227 
Transportation of ammunition: 
Ammunition______-_ Sy .0538 13, 860 296, 050 
Communication costs: 375,100 trainees, at $0.046 per trainee_____-__- 17, 255 


Transportation of equipment and impedimenta: 5,310 average units, at 
906-02 averhwe unitGuetisilued lla a i ee 494, 998 
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Workload data and cost factors 


Rental of bivounac sites: 70 site days while en route to and from field 
training, at $50 per site-day—Misceilaneous service___._.__.--__--- $3, 500 
Miscellaneous services : 
Laundry for cooks’ and attendants’ uniforms and dis- 
pensary linens, 375,100 trainess, at $0.07 per trainee. $26, 257 
Laundry of sheets and pillowcases: 
93,800 trainees, at $0.50 per trainee (commercial 


| Se 46, 900 
281,300 trainees, at $0. 16 per trainee (Quartermaster 
RU io Sis oc science ene 45, 008 





— 118,165 
Miscellaneous supplies: Supplies consisting of coal for cooking, ice for 
refrigeration, local purchase of drugs and medicines, blocking mate- 
rial, janitorial supplies, and engineer-construction material based 


upon requirements for 375,100 trainees, at $0.80__._._._____________- 300, O80 
SCARWAF: 
To provide field training logistical expenses for 7,020 trainees in 
aviation engineer battalions (SCARWAF) transferred from Air 
National Guard to Army National Guard__-_-_----______--_~ 84, 000 
OR ncciiccnicnabiialvor ules eliah igus Jo tgs tie 1, 705, 290 
Rowe eo aaa a oe i a ne ee Le A — 290 
I MIG eases Saneeteincse ithe scenth se ainda aaeiaatoledad 1, 705, 000 
Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7321 Organizational equipment: 
BATU RR PORTO TOG = one en eee $10, 336, 715 
seetsmatey, Hecki-FeRP tOee- ee ee 15, 000, 000 
Betimate, Gecai ek? TST... 10, 130, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for organizational equipment issued to units as follows: 

1. Initial issue and replacement of individual equipment, organizational cloth- 
ing and equipment authorized in TA 21-1 for the Army National Guard strength 
during fiscal year 1957. 

2. Procurement and supply of Quartermaster TA organizational equipment 
except for TA 21-1 items and PCS equipment for AAA onsite positions. 

38. Local procurement of items of TOE and TA organizational equipment author- 
ized for purchase by Office of the Quartermaster General. 

4. To provide equipment, including medical supplies, formerly budgeted under 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” appropriation. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Individual equipment, organizational clothing and equipment authorized in 
TA 21-1: 





Replace- 
Average ment 
strength cost Cost 
Officers and warrant 
omicers............ 36, 400 $10. 7$ $392, 756 
Enlisted men____ 363, 600 12. 40 4, 508, 640 
————. $4, 901, 396 
Less 36-percent reduction factor based on June 30 in- 
ventories and fiscal 1956 State requirements_____ —1, 764, 502 
PMR bwetmit ithningeweswecSU SS See 3, 136, 894 
Plus requirement for aviation engineer battalions 
(SCARWAF) transferred from the Air National 
Guard to the Army National Guard_________--_- “ 315, 000 


Adjusted individual equipment and organizational 
clothing requirement eee swcitsie Oy Sk, Coe 
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Quartermaster TA organizational equipment for igen ones detach- 
ment, including activities of U. S. P. and F. O. and State mainte- 
nance officers, unit advisers, and P. C. and S. TA property for head- 
quarters units (battalion and higher level), except TA 21-1 items 
and P. C. 8S. property for AAA on-site positions : 


Total value authorized TA-QM items_________-___ $3, 900, 868. 97 
Increase in number of units._______-____________ 100 
Average number of unite........-...=-2... 5: 5.310 
Average unit initial issue cost-_.__._._________-___ $734. 6: 
Average unit replacement cost____-__--____----_ $52. 23 








Cost of imftieleswue..<--<222-2-5-es52-225252-=- 
Cost of repincement issue... 2 


$73, 465 
277, 341 


$350, 804 


Local procurement of items of TOE and TA organizational equipment: 
Funds necessary due to Department of Defense policies of author- 
izing local procurement of small dollar value requisitions of com- 
mercial, nonmilitary type items. To provide for procurement and 
replacement of office machines and typewriters on hand in National 
Guard units and existing authorized shortages in National Guard 
units. 

For procurement of small dollar-value requisitions : 
5,310 units at $100 per unit_______ $531, 000 
For procurement of estimated 1,800 typewriters and office ma- 
chines: 
1,800 x $150____- i a bc antlcecihes elisa es es tape Sis ordain le 


270, 000 


801, 000 


Equipment formerly budgeted under M. and O., Army: Requirement is based on 
fiscal year 1955 obligations reported by technical services: 
Signal (batteries, tools, installation units, ete.) ____ $1, 533, 000 
Engineers (drafting equipment, fire-direction sets, 


SSRI GNRR EIR GOOD ois is encima eens a 1, 070, 000 


Quartermaster (all TOE equipment) (field desks, 
I i al a 1, 583, 000 
Medical (medical kits, surgical supplies, ete.) -___ 1, 100, 000 
Ordnance (tool sets, ship sets, spare parts kits, ete.) — 187, 000 
Chemical (gas mask, decontamination sets, etc.) ~._ 54,000 5, 527, 000 
Noteh. ususiesieussends Lneseubiniiie te ei a 10, 130, 698 
BRoundoR eisiusc ade Ah ta a LL SELL Aah — 698 
Total, project 7321s esis. wewsnsase ee 10, 130, 000 


BupGetT ProGRAM SuMMARY—-7400 SuppLies AND REPAIR PARTS 


Direct obligations 


| | 











Proj- | Estimate 
ect or | FU a ks 
sub- Title | calyear | | 
proj- 1955 | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
ect | 1956 1957 
j | | | 
7411 | Repair parts and materials er for de oti” main- | 
| tenance) f __..| $7,054,221 | $8,206,000 | $7. 966, 000 
7412 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricants 3, 599, 849 4, 257,000 | 4, 351, 000 
7413 | Other operating ee L cans and office > sup- 
plies and equipment) -- Stes xed a 3, 459, 479 | 1, 947, 000 2, 405, 000 
SN Nia cac cae somsiel na apes | 14, 113, 549 14, 500, 000 | 14, 722, 000 


I | 


vee 
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BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Provides for parts and supplies for maintenance and operation of equipment ; 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants for armory drills, field training and administrative 
use; training aids and organizational supplies for National Guard units; and 
supplies and office machine rentals for offices of the United States property and 
fiscal officers. The major support for this program is attributable to equipment 
on hand. 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
| 7412 Petroleum, oil, and lubricants: 


PT, SUED I aoe rccrneseecsesenmaees sacctiieeiad ei eee $3, 599, 849 
BURT, Tee TN a ccmsitwagrmemarne 4, 257, 000 
Rs SE RE BN ass seers een annsennbenancitinoonanpa 4, 351, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides petroleum, oil, and lubricants for the following operations: 
: 1. Fifteen days field training and movement of troops and vehicles to and 
from camp. 

2. Operational use in connection with maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment, administrative use by offices of U. 8. P. and F. O.’s, units and adviser 
personnel. 

3. Instruction and operation at 48 armory drills. 

4. Distribution of supplies from storage points to National Guard units. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7413 Other operating supplies (training and office supplies and 


equipment) : 
PURE TOY PON ee ee ee oo $3, 459, 479 
Ostimste, ‘fiseal ‘year 1906... 1, 947, 000 
weetimamee; Geen Pear Weer oe en 2, 405, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides publications, films, training aids, organizational supplies, office sup- 
plies and office equipment necessary to the operation of the National Guard units. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Educational and official DA publications: Estimated cost of furnishing 
all Department of the Army publications required for administra- 
tion, training, and maintenance of the Army National Guard, 5,360 
units at $136.35 (fiscal year 1955 experience) _-.__-_____-_-_-__--_____ $730, 836 
Maps, aerial photos, and aeronautical charts: Estimated cost of fur- 
nishing all necessary maps and aerial photos for armory, weekend, 
and field training ; and aeronautical charts for Army aviation units, 
5,360 units at $7.30 per unit (based on fiscal year 1955 experience 
{ and an expanded fiscal year 1957 program) —_--_--___-___-__--_--- 39, 128 
Staff training program: Estimated cost of preparation and distribu- 
Pe tion of training material by appropriate Army service schools for use 
ia in conjunction with the special training staffs of battalion and 
ia higher echelons, 1,079 headquarters units at $50 per unit_____-_----~~ 58, 950 
i 4 Local construction and procurement of training material: For pro- 
| a curement of materials for the local construction of training aids 
: and the procurement of training devices of a miscellaneous nature. 
Local procurement will increase due to implementation of the new 
Army training program by CONARC whereby many training aids 
will be supplied through Army training aid subcenters, 5,360 units, 
nc ig a a a 200, 000 
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Training aids: 
M47 tank turret trainers: 75 M47 tank trainers for 
Infantry units converted to armored units and tank 
I Te ca a 
Tank turret trainer spare parts: Cost of replenishing 
spare-part kits, 332 tank trainers at $100 
Tow targets and tow target materials: Procurement for 
calendar year 1955 was $63,200. There will be an 18- 
percent strength increase for fiscal year 1957, $63,200 
ERIE Be PON oo eeeste ceca na nates smsctelias lanai 
EEA ANAND AOI a i ies eee es 
Replacement and reissue of standardized training aids 
plus shipping costs of those items procured in fiscal 
year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 


Organizational supplies: 
izational supplies 
various technical services; 
sional bands, 5,310 average number 
per unit) 

United States property and fiscal office supplies and office equi 

Stationery and office supplies: 400,000 average strength 
ASLO DOr WRU FOGR oi acase cin deciaiesawwnsuus 
Contract field printing: 52 States and Territories < $20 
ES EE LL EL LL NS 
Office machines, rental: 


$12,606 yearly rental for 6 installations_._._.._ $75, 636 
$10,032 yearly rental for 1 installation____~- 10, 032 
Purchase of electrical accounting machines: Integrated 


accounting requirements initiated by Air National 
Guard in fiscal year 1956, 6 machines, at $6,025______ 
Maintenance of accounting machine equipment (non- 


$487, 500 


33, 200 


47, 790 
pment: 
$504, 000 
1, 040 
85, 668 
36, 150 
18, 585 
640, 443 
2, 405, 423 


To provide for local procurement of organ- 
and equipment authorized for purchase by the 
and sheet musie for Army and divi- 
of units, at $9 (average cost 


rental), 142 machines, at $05.67...................- 
NN ics atte nie anne caskets ecb incta dabmtmnekintcaeie cette 
a i a a ee a i ice tee aT a —423 
a a ce a a 2, 405, 000 
Bupcet Procram SumMARY— 7500 


SERVICES INCLUDING EQUIPMENT 

















MAINTENANCE ’ 
Direct obligations 
} | 
Proj- Estimate 
ect or Actual, fis- Le — 
sub- Title cal year 
proj- 1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ect 1956 1957 
— \— hehe dasadadas 
7511 | Support of National Guard units._....-...-.--.....- $4, 748, 224 $5, 144, 000 $5, 016, 000 
See |, eee OND 58 ok cs ck oe ee cb ee aces dawes 31, 763, 687 37, 513, 000 41, 691, 000 
7513 | United States property and fisc al office technicians_- 10, 835, 105 12, 389, 000 | 14, 180, 000 
7514 | Field maintenance technicians. - - 12, 521, 878 15, 837, 000 18, 246, 000 
i —_ - ——_— —— | —_____ S 
Subtotal, project 7510 59, 868, 804 | 70,883,000 79, 133, 000 
7521 | Federal facilities, repairs, and utilities-_- 1, 660, 409 2, 130, 000 1, 911, 000 
7522 | Other facilities, repairs, and utilities_..............- | 4, 522, 068 5, 700, 000 5, 691, 000 
7523 | Other facilities, rents, and restorations. _........._. 219, 683 287, 000 273, 000 
Deen HINEOOEN TOUR. . anccccecucescccusemece 5, 402, 160 8, 117, 000 7, 875, 000 
} = Tn 
| nn, ONE TINO oo a cntcieccsmcntesndeccdontn 66, ‘271, 0: 54 79, 000, 000 87, 008, 000 
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BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Provides for travel, transportation, communications, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies and services at the unit level, operations at field maintenance shops and 
offices of the United States property and fiscal officers. It also provides for main- 
tenance and repair facilities and utilities at National Guard field installations, 
and State and Federal camps used for summer training. 

The increase in this activity provides for the State technician program. Pro- 
gram requirements for fiscal year 1957 are based on a Department of Army 
approved study establishing technician manpower requirements for the National 
Guard. These technicians are required for maintenance and repair of increas- 
ing authorized equipment, administration of increasing National Guard units 
and offices of the United States property and fiscal officers. The support for 
individual units and the repairs and utilities for facilities is approximately 
on the same level as for fiscal year 1956. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7511 Support of National Guard units: 


I: PE SN isan ink ee errr nine $4, 748, 224 
nin © ST OU a cs alcaieceanane 5, 144, 000 
SL, SONNE SRD, ccc cedimermetee bce teene 5, 016, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides the following support to National Guard units: 
1. Cleaning and repair of uniforms and blankets. 
2. Transportation of clothing, equipment, supplies, parts, ete., not including 
ammunition. 

3. Travel for National Guard maintenance teams and for audit and inspec- 
tion units. 

4. Communication services, including teletypewriter, telephone, telegraph, 
postage, and parcel post. 

5. Burial expense. 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
7512 Unit technicians: 


PRI CS IS cas csatscs enilescodinitviobiitneniniaeasinidsiihian $31, 763, 687 
SENIOR TIONS WOE BU oi cicirrcitnmcnmancmedlane 37, 513, 000 
COCALO TOCA) FOOT TONG ai erirdiicminrccinvicnasicncn 41, 691, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides support for 11,355 positions and 9,977 man-years for mem- 
bers of the National Guard employed as technicians by the respective State adju- 
tants general at the home stations of units of the National Guard. These tech- 
nicians are required to insure operational readiness and a going administrative 
system in National Guard units, and to insure proper accounting for and main- 
tenance of all National Guard equipment and supplies at the tactical command 
level. Project also provides for employer’s contribution to social security. 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
7513 U.S. P.& F. O. technicians: 
MOC RRE GRACE. FORE eee ae dich ciieeieiewsiciis $10, 835, 105 
Betamente face) Fea? 100G sie sin cttw ewe nn~e 12, 389, 000 
PUEEIOGD GRORL FORT BGO to es ci as 14, 180, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides support for 4,144 positions and 3,583 man-years for 
civilian technicians employed by the respective State adjutants general in the 
office, warehousing, equipment concentration site, and training facilities main- 
tenance activities of the United States property and fiscal officer. These tech- 
nicians are required for the receipt, accounting for and distribution of all Federal 
funds, equipment and supplies issued to the National Guard, and for preventive 
maintenance of TOE equipment pending issue to units. Project also provides 
for the employer’s contribution to social security. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7514 Field maintenance technicians: 


BE, FOR Bikinis ocean candhbeeneeoce $12, 521, 878 
SPURT URN ND, APRONS I BO a etc apres nncscs viene nacre ve 15, 837, 000 
Ue, ROU I ie ccc ce 18, 246, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides support for 4,972 positions and 4,310 man-years for mem- 
bers of the National Guard employed as technicians by the respective State 
adjutants general at centrally located combined field maintenance shops and 
Army aircraft maintenance shops in each State. These personnel are required 
for the field maintenance and repair of all Federal equipment issued to the Na- 
tional Guard. The project also provides for the employer’s contribution to 
social security. 

Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
7521 Federal faciilties, repairs, and utilities 


RR scales baihaeans teed $1, 660, 409 
STU On NINN I os ce erases sotnuns chaeetnegiiimeenbinee 2, 130, 000 
RAN: IE I NOE sete rcs riccct ice ccemnensnntongeinineniien 1, 911, 000 


PURPOSB AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides funds for opening, operating, and closing costs at Federal camps for 
National Guard trainees attending summer field training. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7522 Other facilities, repairs, and utilities: 


Mote): TGR) POOP Bice iicenioce nnn we-snteona neon $4, 522, 068 
SOSGR ER. TION IONE BI 6 cinerea n nike tn eeniy 5, 700, 000 
I ia cas esinetieintin gents areas 5, 691, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for maintenance, repair, and utility costs at National Guard facili- 
ties as well as opening, operating, and closing costs'at State field training sites. 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
7523 Other facilities, rents and restorations: 


Actual. Tiecal year 3050 .0idids stssniomnascnctiiaelnncnn $219, 683 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956___-__~- id ie ao ge ee 287, 000 
NE Ah RN I st ctniatecennssise news pedis ebaaiinan ee 273, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To provide for the cost of post engineer charges at Federal installations and 
rental costs of leased facilities occupied by the National Guard. 


sid cad Be Uo sth 
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BupGet ProGRAM SUMMARY—-7600 ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Direct obligations 












Proj- 
ect or 

sub- |, Title 
proj- 

ect 


Actual, fis- 





7@11,|>Training..........- eiivntnee aékineeditkieeeeeee 

21 | Operational costs Vo neudavtlahwa ddd bade ditmiin ddlebd 
7631 | Equipment repair and replacement parts_-_......._-. 
7641 | Battery site security and utilities__.__- rine tediiick ili laahaaiie 


| PN I a e,  aarnte a oma liinantinte | 


BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The National Guard antiaircraft defense program provides for the location 
of National Guard batteries on existing sites vacated by the Regular Army or 
on new sites obtained by the Regular Army. Equipment and facilities on exist- 
ing sites will be transferred to the National Guard. On new sites the Regular 
Army will provide certain facilities. 

National Guard men are employed as full-time civilian personnel to maintain 
all onsite mission equipment on a 24-hour standby operational readiness. They 
are also responsible for the maintenance and security of battery sites. All ex- 
penses incident to this program are borne by the Federal Government. 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7621 Operational costs: 


Bees, HE DONE THs kei ten ened ceed $2, 184, 396 
Pemenminiee, Tdeml! wee TON. i li ie 5, 698, 000 
Tepe OCR ON I oi si cere nei le 12, 878, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for personnel, supplies, and services in connection with 
the operation and maintenance of antiaircraft battery equipment at 200 sites on 
a 24-hour standby operational readiness status, warming up electronie equip- 
ment twice daily to prevent deterioration, making repairs and adjustments re- 
quired, performing organizational maintenance and maintaining local security 
of sites and equipment. 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject: 
7631 Equipment repair and replacement parts: 


Pe MN SOON ge adc ie einininloeie $500, 468 
meemete, THON VORr Woe. dn ee kL 1, 099,000 
Hetimate; fiscal year 2007 o5i oj seca nce sue ail 2, 293, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for the repair and replacement parts for mission-type equipment. 
Certain parts which wear out frequently will be maintained as shelf stock of 
spare parts at each battalion. Also provides for third and fourth echelon main- 
tenance performed at Army shops where necessary, or in emergencies by civilian 
contractors. 

Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
7641 Battery site security and utilities: 
I TE IN I a li attinai ccna tins tice ei ss dices cesiingcecvehdigaaoen $970, 591 
PROG, TOY POU 2k cena wkenes Lun. 1, 852, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957_________- meticacmetht hltbeodbus 3, 317, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Provides for safeguarding of equipment, post camp and station property, and 
the necessary utilities required for maintaining and operating the batteries 24 
hours each day. Security measures consist of: security fencing of the sites with 
barbed-wire apron; security lighting the area, which, in addition will facilitate 
training at night. These items are one-time costs at each battery site. Re- 
curring costs such as utilities are required for operations, consisting of elec- 
tricity, fuel, water, and sewage disposal. In addition, miscellaneous supplies 
will be required for sanitation, general repairs, and other contingencies. 

Gasoline-dispensing facilities are also requested for 68 new sites to be estab- 
lished in fiscal year 1957. 


ANTICIPATED REDUCTION IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. Are you now ready for questioning ? 

General Erickson, I would like for the record to show this, in my 
opinion, has been the best organized presentation the committee has 
had this year. At this stage I think that we have a better picture of 
the National Guard and of the National Guard’s fiscal requirements 
than we have had at any similar period on any other presentation 
during the year. I would like for General Lawton to suggest that the 
Army carefully review the way in which this presentation was pre- 
pared and submitted because I think it could well be a model for future 
presentations. 

I would like to ask you in connection with your comments on excess 
funds and personnel due to the reduced year-end strength, you have 
shown a requirement for $171,706,000 for the fiscal year 1957 com- 
pared with a figure of $160 million for the fiscal year 1956. Is that the 
actual fiscal 1956 fieure, or will it be reduced by your failure to meet 
the original year-end strength as set at 425,000? 

Is that the amount of the budget as appropriated by the Congress, 
or is it a revised figure which has resulted from the reduction in the 
anticipated strength ? 

Colonel Taytor. That is our estimated obligations to be expended 
in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Stxes. How much was appropriated for this purpose ? 

Colonel Taytor. $187 million. 

Mr. Sixes. So you have an anticipated excess of $27 million. 

Colonel Tayror. In the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. What will that fund be used for? Will it revert to the 
Treasury, or will you come to us for authorization for a transfer of 
funds? 

General McGowan. I think that General Lawton could answer that. 

General Lawron. That money will revert to the Treasury if we do 
not reach the budgeted strength. 

Mr. Srxes. Now an increase of $11,700,000 over the $160 million 
figure for the fiscal year 1956 would indicate that you are going to 
have considerably more than 1,000 additional people, but I presume 
that it would be more realistic to point to the fact that we expect to 
have an almost constant level of strength during the fiscal year 1957 
whereas the figure for the fiscal year 1956 has been building up 
throughout the year? 

Colonel Taytor. That is correct. 


OAT 
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ECONOMIES IN TRAINING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. On page 9 of your statement, General McGowan, you 
comment on maintenance technicians engaged in the maintenance of 
armored materiel at field training sites. Youstate: 

These equipment pools are maintained to provide equipment for the joint use 
of National Guard units of all States in training at these field-training sites, 
a device that results in annual savings in shipping costs of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

I would like for you to provide a statement for the record that 
shows exactly how this operation is conducted, where these field-train- 
ing sites are, and if there was an offsetting additional cost in assem- 
bling units for training, or in other activities, that would help to eat 
up that saving in shipping costs. 

General McGowan. I can make a brief statement and then furnish 
you a more complete statement for the record. 

I can state, sir, to illustrate quickly, at Camp Drum in the First 
Army area where all the National Guard units other than antiaircraft 
train, the State of New Jersey and the State of New York each main- 
tain a pool of armored equipment and heavy equipment with which 
they supply all those National Guard units. 

With respect only to New Jersey, with which I was more familiar, 
if that equipment were shipped from home stations to there annually, 
the shipping costs would approximate $1 million a year. As opposed 
to that, that amount of equipment is maintained there at an annual 
cost of considerably less than $100,000. The saving isa truly generated 
saving without being consumed in other directions. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. You may add to your answer as you see 
fit for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM THE OPERATION OF FIELD TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
CONCENTRATION SITES 


The concept of equipment concentration at field-training sites is to save trans- 
portation costs of the necessary heavy equipment from home station to the 
training site. Other savings accrue, but they are minor compared to transpor- 
tation. 

States training at the site utilize the pooled equipment to the maximum extent. 

The amounts listed below are a conservative estimated savings by site for 
calendar year 1955 training. 


Number of 


Site States Savings 
utilizing 

CE eldest Sek kcicnticie av ticstntnunntae ails 6 $1, 021, 000 
Camp Stewart, Ga sip arama a be akan oe oe nn eh cane 5 598, 000 
Fort McClellan, Ala. !_____. 1 337, 000 
Camp Shelby, Miss- -.-.------ 2 262, 000 
Camp Grayling, Mich-.-..__---- cite ae ae ae eats 1 170, 000 
Camp Ripley, Minn pptntavesnbddeanmnaiee tweets 5 | 411, 000 
Fort Lewis, Wash- 2) 62, 000 
Fort Harrison, Mont 1 100, 000 
Gowan Field, Idaho.-_.-.-------- — jah oes aa xe 1 | 54, 000 
Camp Roberts, Calif- ----- 1 |} 164, 000 
Fort Hood, Tex... -..--- 2 260, 000 

Rh abc dsdloctcd ddoesch nenediddndeq cbeunagwecvdstbaces Goad bie 3, 439, 000 





! Transferred to Camp Stewart, Ga., for calendar year 1956 training. 
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Mr. Srxes. I would like to have the same information on excess 
funds generated by the antiaircraft program that I had in connection 
with the military-personnel program. You can supply that for the 
record. 

General McGowan. Yes. It would be the same answer, the excess 
would revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Srxrs. And the actual amount of money. 

General McGowan. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Estimated cost of the revised antiaircraft defense program budget program 7600 








Congres- 
; Revised 
. sional Excess 
Project Title budget sub- | requested re 
mission 
7621 | Operational costs_.........-------- ee $12, 878, 000 $2, 967, 000 $9, 911, 000 
7631 | Equipment repair and replace ment parts lasda 2, 293, 000 616, 000 1, 677, 000 
7641 | Battery site security and utilities 7 3, 317, 000 1, 196, 000 2, 121, 000 
Tow. ...-. Swdcgdewudshathbbiidlacticinben bubindd 18, 488, 000 4, 779, 000 13, 709, 000 


The revised request of $13,709,000 for this program provides for 1,300 battery 
months of operation for units at onsite locations. The program requires 2,160 
positions and 1,813 man-years of employment of technicians. The technicians 
will maintain and operate battery sites, provide integrated fire-control teams for 
the maintenance of equipment, and provide State supervision. Petroleum, oil, 
and lubricants ; communications, and travel requirements, and supplies for repair 

and replacement parts for mission-type equipment are provided to operate a total 
of 1,300 months for fiscal year 1957. In addition, the program provides require- 
ments for safeguarding of equipment, post, camp, and station property, and the 
necessary utilities required for maintaining and operating the battery sites 24 
hours each day. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. You state that you will have 1,000 more trainees in the 
6 months’ training program than you had previously. That some- 
what surprises me in that the Army Reserve program calls for a very 
substantial increase in trainees in the 6 months’ training program. 
Why is yours only 1,000? 

General McGowan. The figure budgeted for is that figure we were 
directed to budget for by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. How many would you budget for if you were given the 
number you feel that you should have? ? 

General McGowan. I would say 12, a start of 1,000 per month. 
That is a reasonable target. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you prepare for the record a complete statement 
showing why you would use additional trainees if you could ? 

Mr. Forn. 12,000 instead of how many ? 

General McGowan. 7,500. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 








The National Guard Bureau feels that a total of 12,000 National Guard trainees 
would enter the 6-month training program annually, based on an average entry 
rate of 1,000 per month. The result of this increased participation would sub- 
stantially increase the training level of the National Guard, and would permit 
more emphasis to be placed on the advanced phases of training. 
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LAUNDRY OF SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


Mr. Srxes. Here is apparently a minor item, but I would like to 
have the answer. Previously the unbudgeted item of laundry of sheets 
and pillow cases is now included in the budget for this year. How 
was that item paid for previously ? 

General McGowan. Last year was the first time this was provided 
at the direction, I believe, of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. How was it paid for previously ¢ 

Colonel Learman. It was absorbed by the man or by the State. 

General McGowan. $100,000 is the amount involved in that budget 
for that specific item. 


INCREASED COST TO STATE GOVERN MENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Are there any specific problems that National Guard has 
which disturbs it more than others at this particular time and which 
you think should be directed to the attention of this committee? 

General Erickson. We have some problems. The States have prob- 
lems. It is just a question of how long we can continue building up 
the National Guard and asking the States toc ontinually increase their 
State appropriations. 

Mr. Sixes. To amplify that just a bit, the National Guard has 
already greatly outgrown any possible concept of State requirements 
for militia. 

General Ertcxson. That is right. We have had during the past 
year several objections to the cost of physical examinations. Up to 
last year we had a very simple physical examination form that was on 
one side of the enlistment paper. Last year or year before last, we 
adopted the regular standard physical examination form, forms 88 
and 89. These forms require considerably more writing, and ap- 
parently doctors do not like to write, and considerably more physical 
examination. It has increased the cost to the States as the States pay 
for this physical examination. 

We believe that one of our problems is furnishing some funds to 
help them in the payment of these physical examinations. 

Then, too, we require the States to furnish the lockers as we in- 
crease the number of personnel. It means more lockers. We have 
been unable to get any appropriations for lockers. There are a num- 
ber of items. Also, there are furnishings. When we build a new 
armory it has to be furnished. I think one of the main complaints is 
the cost of the nhysical examination. We now have mostly Reenlar 
Army forms, When we had units ordered to active duty for the Ko- 
rean emergency we were using special National Guard Bureau forms 
and it took a lot of time and a lot of work to convert those forms to 
Regular Army forms. We decided from that experience to go to all 
Regular Army personnel forms in the National Guard, and that will 
be accomplished by the end of this fiscal year. That has taken a 
lot of additional work and a lot of additional time, but the main cost 
connected with it is the physical examinations. 

Mr. Srxrs. Would you like to add anything, General McGowan ? 

General McGowan. I would like to add about three short sentences 
on the subject. 
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As you stated, the States have long since passed the time when 
the size of the National Guard they are maintaining can be determined 
on the basis of maintenance or restoration of law and order in the 
States. 

Secondly, the Adjutant Generals are of the opinion that the level 
of State appropriations that can be expected to be provided generally 
by the State legislatures has been reached. 

And third is a corollary that if there is a requirement under the 
war plans that the National Guard increase the number of its units, 
and the strengths of individual units, the States believe the guard 
could increase from its present size but that the Federal Government 
would have to assume some form of support based on the number of 
units and headquarters maintained by each of the several States. 

That is one yardstick by which we can readily determine the burden 
the State has assumed, such money to be provided merely to cover 
the cost of maintenance to the States, and we are speaking, based on 
very rough estimates initially submitted by the various States that 
we are speaking of, of a sum that would be approximately 5 percent 
of our present budget, or about $15 million, which would provide to 
the States annual support on the basis of about $3,000 per unit and 
headquarters. That would permit the States to continue to increase 
the number of units and to meet the cost of additional enlisted strength 
within those units. 

Mr. Srxes. Have recommendations on this gone from the National 
Guard Bureau to the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

General McGowan. These views have been brought to the attention 
of the Chief of Staff and I would say are receiving proper attention. 

Mr. Sixes. Has any action been taken ? 

General McGowan. Not as yet, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rrxy. No questions. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A WOMEN’S NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Has any consideration ever been given to the establish- 
ment of a Women’s National Guard? Has that question ever come 
up? 

— Erickson. We did support a bill that TI believe is in the 
Congress at the present time to provide for female nurses in the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about nurses. I am talking about a 
Women’s Army Corps organization in the Reserve and in the guard. 

General Ertcxson. I think the bill I mentioned is broad enough so 
that if it should be determined 

Mr. Froop. I do not want a bill interpreted by the Chief of Staff 
or by the Supreme Court to so provide. Have you met the problem 
head on? Ifnot,why not? Are you afraid of it? 

General Ertcxson. We are not afraid of it. The Constitution pro- 
vides the militia shall be male citizens. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have a constitutional problem ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fxoop. That is the first problem ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

General McGowan. I a man ardent supporter of the Women’s Army 
Corps. I think it is a splendid organization. In the guard we are 
up against this other problem, constitutional in most States. 

Mr. Fioop. And there is no plan on the part of the Army to do any- 
thing further about it? 

General McGowan. I know of none, sir. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN ARMY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. To what extent are you anticipating or have you antici- 
pated or have you experienced conflict between the Army Reserve 
and the National Guard? You are primarily in the small towns in 
the country. You are selling the same general type of merchandise 
at about the same price to a very limited market’ on the same street. 
If you can think of anything tougher in merchandising that that, I 
vannot. 

General McGowan. The answer is good salesmanship and so far the 
salesmanship of the States has produced good results. 

I would like to make the general statement that any conflicts such 
as you describe, in the opinion of the Army Division of the National 
Guard Bureau can and should be resolved at State level between the 
State and Army commanders, and we have instances where that has 
been accomplished and other instances where there has been no effort 
to avoid a competition that would be detrimental to both. It is my 
opinion that the subject needs a great deal of study. 

Mr. Froop. In my home paper during the month of February— 
you know the guard in Pennsylvania is a pretty good outfit. 

General McGowan. I know the guard in your town. 

Mr. Fioop. It happens the 28th Division happens to be one of the 
good ones, and so are the other Pennsylvania units, and that particular 
outfit the 109th Field Artillery happens to be one of the good ones, 
and the community thinks so. It is an old outfit, colonial, pre- 
national. 

That being so, you have an outfit with a long history of service and 
full of battle ribbons and it has community interest and concern. I 
do not think the community concerns itself enough about the regiment, 
or the battalion now, but they manage to do something about it when 
they need it. 

In the papers during this month leading up Washington’s Birth- 
day, they were getting good editorials and everything they wanted 
in reason; yet alongside it on the local news page there would be 
pictures and a story about the Reserve outfit. We have a Reserve 
armory in Wilkes-Barre now and a red-hot Reserve outfit is attract- 
ing a lot of public interest and public attention. 

I noticed this and I discovered by inquiry—it happens that I know 
them both long and well so I was not doing any gumshoeing; they 
know me and I know them so nobody was hurt—that there was no 
planned contest. It did not enter their minds. Probably nobody 
noticed it but me, but it was going on. 
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So the Reserve boys are holding little socials and polishing up the 
outfit for the recruiters, and the next night the guard boys would hold 
a swearing-in exercise, and here they were all over the papers and 
everybody doing pretty well. 

So I am just wondering, when we have a parade—it is the type of 
community that goes for the old-fashioned parades, we still have them, 
and that is good for the outfits; there is a lot of spirit about that. Now 
there is jockeying about the rules about who precedes what, and if 
you have a Marine band who follows, the Reserve or the guard, and 
soon. So far they are in fun. Different officers sit arownd the table 
and this parade format is set up. But I sat at one last November and 
I thought to myself, “This is not going to be this happy forever.” ‘The 
Marines have a Reserve outfit; the Navy has a Reserve outfit; the Air 
Force has a Reserve outfit; the National Guard is an old line; and 
they are all sitting around the American Legion talking about having 
a parade. 

General McGowan. We have to have an Army Reserve to furnish 
a balanced force on mobilization. The smaller town—which Wilkes- 
Barre is not—that can provide and support one good-sized Army 
Reserve and National Guard unit is not the place to put two similar- 
type units. It is like a fellow who has a gas station at 1 corner in the 
middle of a small town and competing gas stations are put up at the 
other 3 corners so that you have 4 gas-station operators all starving to 
death, but in this case it is all at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Fioop. In my town of Wilkes-Barre, actually they are drawing 
not only from Wilkes-Barre, which is about 100,000, but they are 
drawing from the valley, from about 300,000, and we have every kind 
of an outfit you can imagine. 

General McGowan. In that size community we feel competition is 
stimulating. 

Mr. Froop. That is all right, but I can see we are headed for trouble 
in smaller towns. Where - you have a “hot” Reserve company and 
down the road 4 miles you have an old National Guard outfit that has 
been there for 50 years—there is only a platoon from that town. 

General McGowan. It occurs to me in some places the Federal Gov- 
ernment is pitting its resources against the more puny resources of 
the several States, and it is that kind of competition the States have 
had to stand so far, and we think it is not wise. I know the subject 
is receiving the serious attention of the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and I believe it will be resolved. It has to be. 

Mr. Fioop. If you realize you are heading for trouble, I am sure 
you will do something about it. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you certainly are. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Since you are going to beef up the guard to the extent 
you very commendably have, even in 1 year—and I have a very fond 
spot in my heart for the National Guard ever since I was a kid. We 
are lucky we have a big artillery armory. 

General McGowan. I have been there. 

Mr. Fioop. You have played polo there, I suppose. 
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General McGowan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Froop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. You try to convince Congressman Miller that you and 
I played polo and he would not believe it. 

Are you getting armories from the States to meet the needs of this 
new guard beefing up, or do you need real estate? 

General McGowan. The States, as you know, provide the sites and 
the utilities to those sites and all the paving, grading, and parking 
area. However, the Federal Government has supported the armory 
construction program to the extent of 55 percent Federal contribution 
and 45 percent State share of the total actual cost per installation. 
We believe the Congress has been generous to date in providing funds, 
and this committee will hear the presentation on that. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the States? Are we going to O. K. a 
program and find out the States will have no part of it? 

General McGowan. The States have provided ample appropria- 
tions to match the Federal funds. 

Mr. Froop. So before you come to us to build an armory in State 
A in town X you have been through the State channels on that par- 
ticular project ? 

General McGowan. Very much so. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. What about the equipment? Do not tell me you fel- 
lows have taken care of the guard with equal equipment with the 
Army. 

Sotarsl McGowan. Up until November 1, I was one of the fellows 
in the States who complained about everything in Washington. 

Mr. FiLoop. You have plenty of company. 

General McGowan. But before I became one of the drinkers of 
Potomac River water, I said the equipment in the National Guard 
was adequate for its training with only some minor exceptions, those 
infantry units that have recently been converted from infantry. to 
tanks, and those needs are being filled, not as rapidly as I would like, 
but they are being filled and we believe the training this summer will 
not be adversely affected through lack of equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. What about special units? What kind of equipment 
do they have? 

General McGowan. This perhaps should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. What I am getting at is, everybody has been telling 
me for the last 2 or 3 months that the Army is getting ready for an 
atomic war. We have a million men in the Army for atomic war. 
You have a National Guard that is almost 500,000. That is half 
the Army. What war are you getting ready to fight ? 

General McGowan. The same war. There is not any vehicle in the 
National Guard other than ordnance shop vans older than 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good ? 

General McGowan. That is excellent. 
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Mr. FiLoop. What about the line units of infantry ? 

General McGowan. They have the latest equipment up to counter- 
mortar radar. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the hardware; is it all right? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you give them a chance to shoot anything off? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. I do not know what the annual am- 
munition bill was, however. 

General Ertcxson. It was $20 million. 

General McGowan. We had in our division all the ammunition we 
could well expend and more. 

Mr. Fioop. You know. ‘I do not know. I know you have to be 
careful about artillerymen. 

General McGowan. I would say from the time you played polo— 

Mr. Froop. That was before they had this kind of hardware. 

General McGowan. In those days we had less than 100 rounds of 
shell for a field artillery regiment’s summer’s training. Today it is 
in the thousands of rounds. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is good ? 

General McGowan. Excellent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I went down to a dance in a certain area of my State 
about 4 or 5 months ago. It is a guard outfit, small town, small 
armory, tanks, and mobile hardware. We had a lot of bad weather. 
Half of the stuff is not inthe armory. If we give you the money you 
are asking for, what will you do with the hardware ? 

General McGowan. We cannot blame Congress or anybody for the 
fact that some equipment is stored outdoors. 

Mr. Fioop. Some? You have a lot of it. 

General McGowan. Yes; but the tanks you mention require more 
maintenance because they are outdoors. We are now determining 
the long-range requirements for this nonarmory construction, and we 
will ask the Congress for annual appropriations to support it. 

Unfortunately for the States, when the Reserve Facilities Con- 
struction Act was extended for this last period it contained a proviso 
that required the States to share the cost of the garage construction to 
house this equipment in addition to the armory construction. 

Mr. Mirier. We have had language in the last two bills to take 
care of that. 

General McGowan. No, sir. If it is a garage to house the equip- 
ment used in weekly drills, the State must provide 25 percent of the 
construction cost and the site. 

Mr. Mitre. The legislation did not hit the garages? 

General McGowan. No, sir. It was very helpful, however. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, there has been a lot of unfavorable comment 
on that in the communities. 

General McGowan. I am sure there has been. 

Mr. Froop. These veterans who were trained to take care of this 
equipment when they were in the service now pass these armories on 
the way home from work and see that equipment not being taken care 
of. Just so you know it isa problem. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. We have never found it fruitless to 
bring these problems before this committee. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Finally, and this is of considerable importance, I hope 
you can assure us that the Chief of Staff, when he sets up his table of 
organization for the Army, remembers he has a National Guard and 
remembers he has Reserve units, and as soon as something happens un- 
expectedly that you do not start cannibalizing the Reserve units, be- 
cause you are caught unprepared, to beef up your units. That has 
been going on too long. 

General McGowan. I could say that happened during the Korean 
emergency. 

Mr. Fioop. And World War II and World War I and the Penn- 
sylvania and New York regiments in the Spanish War. 

General McGowan. We “presented these problems to the present 
Chief of Staff, who was then Deputy Chief of Staff at the time of the 
Korean emer genc y, and we found an understanding and receptivity 
there that the National Guard liked. I was a part of it then. I be- 
lieve such a thing would happen again only under the most dire 
circumstances. 

Mr. Fioop. I am afraid, however, that any time somebody fires a 
shot at a herd of goats in Abyssinia you will start cannibalizing these 
units. That is not right. ; 

General McGowan. I could say this, that the Army war plans have 
a place for every existing National Guard unit, and a phased mobiliza- 
tion plan to move them. promptly, and the plan is to fill them with 
soldiers that have returned from active duty after 2 years and are 
filling a 6-year obligation. ‘That is the present plan. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that table of organization an overall Army table of 
organization ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. When you put up a signal company in the Reserves, does 
it have some rel: ationship to the United States Army ¢ 

General McGowan. The phased mobilization and the express senti- 
ments of Congress states the Guard shall be first mobilized and 
then the Reserves. 

Mr. Froop. But, General, you are the last one to pay any attention 
tous. That is not the point. We don’t want you to get on a white 
horse and be riding off in 2 or:3 directions at once. . 

Are you all pyening the same table of organization ? 

General McGowan. I do not know, but the present Reserve plan Is 
the best I have knowledge of, and I have been connected with it ‘ 
years. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean the act. 

General McGowan. The Reserve forces plan adopted 2 years ago 
is a sound plan. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what I am talking about? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, It is a realistic plan. 

General Ertcxson. The National Guard organizations use the same 
T. O. and E. as the corresponding units in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Finally, on or off the record, depending on what you 
want to say, to what extent are we going to find these guard regiments 
and guard ‘staffs peopled with favorite politicians? How are you 
keeping political considerations out of these regiments and battalions? 
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General McGowan. Just so long as the governors pick adjutant 
generals such as your governor mes. de in General Biddle, there will 
be no trouble. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree as to General Biddle. However, that has not 
always been the situation, if you know what I mean. 

General McGowan. Our officers are required to be qualified and at 
most 90 percent have been officers with combat or in the appropriate 
services during World War II and Korea. 

Mr. Froop. Can we say this, that while there have been serious 
sroblems in the various States down thr ough the years with politicians 
in the militia, do we have reasonable cause to believe that while we 
cannot eliminate that altogether, yet do you feel that you can assure 
us that under all the circumstances that is a minimum problem? 

General McGowan. It is very easy to give you that assurance, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


EVALUATION OF QUALITY OF PRESENT NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Earlier in the hearing this afternoon Mr. Riley was ask- 
ing you about the efficiency or quality in the guard today, and you 
explained means and methods by which that is evaluated ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. If you were asked the categorical question, Is the Na- 
tional Guard today better trained than it was a year ago, what would 
you answer ? 

General McGowan. I would say each year I have continued to be 
amazed at the evident increased efficiency of the units I have been 
associated with. As I go around the country I will have an opportu- 
nity to evaluate it countrywide. 

There is a perceptible and definite improvement in training every 
year. 
~ Mr. Forp. Comparing now with last year? 

General McGowan. And the year before. 

Mr. Forp. Is the guard better ready to go to war tomorrow ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you look forward to continuous improvement along 
that line? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; I do, for the same reason that it has 
been continuing to improve each year. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think you have reached the saturation point in 
your organization ? 

General McGowan. I have been expecting it, but I have not ob- 
served it in my own units. General Erickson and I take turns touring 
the country with our sample cases with which we attempt to get our 
people interested in taking basic training. We try to sell them on the 
6 months’ program. If they cannot take that because next fall they 
are going back to college or to high school, we try to get them to take 
the 8 weeks’ basic training program. As that basic training program 
improves in their unit, the training value of the unit improves by 
geometric progression, In my opinion. 
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TURNOVER OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. How about the turnover which you have in the Nucional 
Guard ? 

General McGowan. It is under 30 percent during the last period we 
have surveyed it, just under 30 percent. I should say we have to enroll 
annually about 100, 000 17- to 19-year-old younsters just to maintain the 
present strength of 400,000. Wehave pretty close to 25 percent of that 
number whic h enlist in ‘the active forces during their first year. Forty 
percent of the losses that we have are in the fir st couple of years’ service 
and a good part of it is accounted for by those who enlist in the active 
forces. 

Mr. Forp. Is your rate of turnover bigger now than it was before, or 
is it becoming less ? 

General McGowan. It is going down, sir; it has shown a slight 
decrease. 

Mr. Forp. Put in the record some figures on that. I should think 
that would be quite a test of your improved efficiency. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

In the calendar year 1955, we enlisted 172,112 in the Army Nationa! 
Guard. Of that 172,112, 37,143 were reenlistments, and about 51 per- 
cent of them were in the 17 to 19 years of age group. 

We only made a net gain of 35.011. 

We had to enlist, or renlist, 172,112 for a net gain of 35,011. 

We hade some other losses also. Because the reenlistments are in 
there, we have to consider the discharges at the expiration of term of 
service. 

We had losses by expiration of term of service in the number of 
53,060. We lost to the Regular services, 30,237 or about 914 percent of 
our average strength left the Army National Guard to enlist in the 
Regular services. “By expiration of term of service and enlistments in 
the Regular service, we lost 83,297 for a net loss of 53,060 for other 
causes. 

That means that we have to enlist, or reenlist almost 4 for each net 
gain of 1. 

Mr. Forp. Just for the benefit of the record, if you have comparable 
figures for previous fiscal years or calendar years, I think they should 
be in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


LOSSES AND RATE OF TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover in the National Guard program is measured by the 
strength loss, which must be replaced by recruiting in order to maintain the 
same strength. The following is the actual experience for fiscal years 1954 and 
1955, and estimated for fiscal year 1956 based on the first half experience. 

Losses (not including enlisted personnel who reenlist upon termination of 
an enlistment) : 

Percent 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 
Fiscal year 1956 

I would like to ask you, just as a general observation, are you en- 
couraged by what you saw in this area in the calendar year 1955, 
compared to other calendar year ? 


75295—56 84 
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General Ertcxson. Yes, our reenlistment rate increased in 1955. 

Coming back to the last 6 months of the calendar year 1955 and the 
first 6 months of this fiscal year, our reenlistments, that is, our re- 
enlistments toward the total gain, increased from 14 to 24 percent. 

Our reenlistment rate for that 6 months is about 70 percent, which is 
increasing every year. 

Mr. Forp. And that situation in and of itself would contribute to 
improving your efficiency immeasurably. 

General Ertcxson. That incre: ses the numbers of those who have 
been in the National Guard, or are in their second enlistment. The 
percentages remain fairly constant because of the increasing strength. 

Mr. Foro. Usually as your total number goes up it destroys any 
benefit you get percentagewise. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear as to how this 6 months’ train- 
ing program operates in the National Guard. Can you, for the record, 
point out how the process is carried out ? 

General Ertckson. Well, we do not require that the man agree to 
take the 6 months’ training program in order to enlist. 

We enlist a man and then we try to sell him the idea to take the 
6 months’ training some time before he is 20 years of age, that is, if 
he is going to high school. 

It now provides that any man who enlisted in the National Guard 
between the ages of 17 and 18% years before October 1, 1955, may 
volunteer for the 6 months’ training program anytime up to 20 years 
of age. If he enlisted after that time, he is required to volunteer 
for the 6 months’ training program within the first year of his enlist- 
ment or, if he is attending high school, he may delay starting his 
training until graduation from high school or until he is 20 years 
of age, whichever occurs first. 

Mr. Forp. At the present time, however, if a young man enlists 
in the National Gu: a between the ages of 17 and 181/ 6 years, it is 
mandatory that within the first year ‘of his service in ‘the National 
Guard he take the 6 months’ active-duty training prior to reaching 
the age of 20. 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is optional? 

General Ertcxson. No, sir; it is on a voluntary basis; he is not 
required to take it. 

Mr. Forp. But he may take it ? 

General Erickson. Yes; he may take it but, if he decides to take 
it, he has to do it within the first year. 

Mr. Forp. He can still enlist in the National Guard and do the same 
as his predecessors have done over the years. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir; and he will be required to perform 
satisfactory service until he is 28 years of age, or be reported to his 
local draft board for induction. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of those who are enlisting in the 
National Guard have taken this 6 months’ training ? 
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General Erickson. The percentage is not very high. So far, we 
have 2,100 and some odd in there, but we have a quota of 6,500 for this 
fiscal year. If we could only take men between 17 and 1814 years 
of age to fill our quota in the 6 months’ program which is all we are 
permitted to put into it, it would not be nearly enough to even main- 
tain our strength. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand. 

General McGowan. We would have to double the budget of the 
National Guard to provide for 6 months’ training of 100,000 new mem- 
bers every year: ages 17-1814 years. 

General Erickson. The point is we need more men in that age 
group to maintain our strength than we are authorized to budget for 
to take this 6 months’ training. I am not saying that we could get 
the number necessary to take the 6 months’ training. 

Mr. Forp. That is theoretical ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. I do not entirely understand this discussion in the first 
full paragraph of page 5 of your prepared statement, General Mc- 
Gowan. 

EIGHT-WEEK TRAINING PROGRAM 


General McGowan. That is the 8-week training program. This 
program was started by the National Guard Bureau commencing last 
June, before we had any hopes we would have anything like the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955. That 8-week program is the first 8 weeks 
of the basic-training program that every inductee in the Active Army 
goes through, and we send all of our people who volunteer through it. 
The numbers up to date are modest, some 3,400. With the coming of 


the end of the high-school year, we think we will send a substantial 
number this summer and we have received some assurances that that 
program will be extended well into next fall to let us prove whether 
it is a good idea or not. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is an alternative to the 6-month 
program ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

For instance, I have a son who is in school. He is going into his 
senior year next fall. He can take this 8 weeks this summer. He 
could take up to 3 months and get away with it, but he cannot take the 
6 months until he finishes college without it seriously interfering with 
his education. 

Mr. Forp. And they will go to the regular 8 weeks’ training pro- 
gram which is the same as for the man who is inducted for 2 years ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; the Army puts them right in there 
with them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I am intrigued and very curious about why you men- 
tioned on page 14 this sheet-and-pillowcase situation. 

General Ertcxson. He does not like it. 

General McGowan. No; that is not the reason I mention it. Pro- 
gram 7200 covers everything that appears in that paragraph. There 
are no additions or deletions. Since the gentleman has volunteered 
my opinion, I admit it is not a good idea. 


Mr. Forp. What is that for ? 
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General McGowan. We did not have them in my division last year. 
When we were authorized this, we provided sheets and pillowcases only 
for the patients in our divisional clearing station. This has been 
forced upon the guard because it was decided that the Army Reserves 
would have sheets and pillowcases. The National Guard was trained 
in the same camps, and you could not have second-class soldiers train- 
ing on one side of the street and first-class soldiers on the other. We 
did not feel that way because we were in the same camp with Army 
reservists, and we have trained together for many years. We did not 
have sheets and pillowcases in my division, and I do not think they 
will this year except for a clearing station for the sick. We have had 
to budget for it because it is a directed item. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it will be there if the commanding officer 
requests it. 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Did you meet your unit increase that was indicated would be the 
case for the fiscal year 1956 ? 

General McGowan. The number of units ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; we have exceeded it. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was brought out that you anticipated in the 
fiscal year 1956, 60 additional units. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What will be your unit increase in the fiscal year 1956 ? 

Colonel DeBiors. Approximately 120. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you doubled your anticipated unit in- 
crease / 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When you speak of units, are they company strength or 
over ¢ 

General McGowan. We think of a unit as a company. 

Mr. Forp. What about your ammunition ; how much are you budget- 
ing for this year ? 

General McGowan. That is now budgeted for by the Army. 

Mr. Forp. I know that you have changed the method during the 
last 2 or 3 years. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you, for the record, at this point tell us what you 
expect. to expend based on these additions? 

Colonel Lrarman. That is handled entirely by the active Army, 
sir. 

General McGowan. Yes, we give the Army the required items and 
it furnishes them. 

Mr. Forp. There is no restriction on the amount you can get? 

General McGowan. Not so far, no, sir. 


CAMP GRAYLING, MICH. 


Mr. Forp. Last year, as you may recall, in the hearings, I made 
some inquiry about the problem we have up at Grayling. 
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General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That Ohio and Indiana had ceased to go to Grayling. 
Would you put a statement in the record showing what the circum- 
stances are currently on that problem ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, we will. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, extend what we went into last year. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Field training funds (opening, operating, and closing), Camp Grayling, calendar 
year 1955, based on $9 per trainee 





Troop attendance by State on which funds issued were based: 
Indiana 7 





Estimated field training funds (opening, operating, and closing) to be issued in 
support of calendar year 1956 training at Camp Grayling 


Estimated troop attendance by State on which funds are to be issued: 
Michigan 
Funds to be issued 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sr«es. Mr. Miller. 


STRENGTH OF NATIONAL GUARD DIVISIONS 


Mr. Miturr. I was interested in the fact that under the Department 
of the Army directive, the Army National Guard is, you might say, 
limited to an overall increase of 1,000 during the fiscal year 1957 over 
what you anticipate the end figure will be for 1956. 

General McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. How will that affect the numbers that you are author- 
ized to have in existing units? Will it permit you to maintain them 
at authorized strength ? 

General Ertcxson. You see, we have some units now that are well 
up in strength, well up in their program strength. We may have to 
stop those units that are over programed strength from increasing 
their size so that the units which have not reached that strength can 
build up. 

These units that went on active duty for Korea had to practically 
start from scratch afterward and they are now building up rapidly 
but they are still below what we call our program strength, which 1s 
about 65 percent. 

For instance, here is a table of the strength of the divisions which 
T can submit for the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Strength—Army National Guard divisions 


Percent of 
Actual 
| 
strength Percent of table of 


Jan. 31, yrogram allowance 
a Progen and equip- 


ment 








Division State 





Infantry division, program strength, 9,600; table of allowance and equipment strength, 14,754 





ee 8 Massachusetts FE ee Weng ee oe eo 9, 462 98.5 64.1 
Seen. 3 Maryland, Virginia, We bE cack oavedaveckauds 8, 639 89.9 58.5 
eco North Carolina... ..-- a la 8, 804 91.7 59. 6 
SS ee : 5 : _ 11, 706 121.9 79.3 
| MEPSERAESS Illinois . eb Gude sbeweetadaneeubaiedicwbalei 6, 828 71.1 46, 2 
a Pri: UNNI cesarean ean eg 9,177 95.5 62.2 
35th......_.| Kansas, Missouri. -__. oe See es 8, 989 93.6 60.9 
36th __ | Texas A Be ; eee ae cae 9, 701 101.0 65.7 
88th... ... Indiana bic _ — oii 9, 951 103. 6 67.4 
39th_._..- Louisiana, Arkansas. - - - Sn te a ; 11, 328 | 118.0 76.7 
UG Sn Oregon, Washington - --- ‘ : 8, 370 87.1 56. 7 
42d...._....| New York. ... esac Soa: eae 7, 628 | 79.4 51.7 
46th_.__- Michigan Besse is mas ie ee 9, 850 | 102.6 66. 7 
49th_- ..| California. _- 4 Seniauna Nee .| 9, 741 | 101. 4 66.0 
Re Florida, South Carolina_______--- igh dhiadS alelniiala thd 11, 516 119.9 | 78.0 

















INFANTRY DIVISIONS IN FEDERAL SERVICE DURING KOREA EMERGENCY 


| 


TO Pennsylvania. -..........-- 8, 025 | 83. 5 54.3 
Didi aie Alabama, Mississippi- - regs 8, 785 | 91.5 59.5 
BTU nce Ohio_. lead ee 5, 491 | 57. 37.2 
43d_.._____.| Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont.--.--_________-- 6, 071 | 63.2 | 41.1 
45th........| Oklahoma Se a a Sat aL 6, 712 | 69.9 | 45.4 

RE ks Sea ticc tract ose ae pita atoncaecs : 3, 979 3 














Armored division, program strength, 7,800; table of allowance and ee strength, 11,990 


o7th...._...| New York. be Dk) deste e els . 10,025 | 128. 5 | 83.6 
SR conc icene, | Tennessee---- Sl A I 8, 904 114.1 74.2 
46th... -<: Georgia, Florida 8, 865 | 113.6 73.9 
A are ta id i a a i a Cia eat 8, 599 110.2 | 71.7 
50th_.......| New Jersey ee ee eae, ee ee ce 8, 252 105. 7 | 68. 8 


\ | 


























ARMORED DIVISION IN FEDERAL SERVICE DURING KOREA EMERGENCY 





iiakks. tsar ee hchs <b ccabbddondecteeiidubdscssecazdedd | 6, 234 79.9 51.9 











General Ertcxson. This shows here that the 32d Division of Wis- 
consin has a strength of 11,706 which is 79 percent of the reduced 
T. O. and E. strength authorized by Army policy, but it is 120 percent 
over our program. Our program is what our budget i is based on which 
is about 65 percent. 

Our programed strength for an infantry division is 9,600, whereas 
the reduced T. O. and E. strength for a division is 14,754. 

Now, we have divisions that were in Federal service during the 
Korean emergency such as Mr. Flood’s 28th Division, which have 
done a good job of reorganizing. They have built up to 8,025 against 
a programed stre ngth of 9,600 and a T. O. and E. strength of 14,754. 
In other words, it is over 83 percent of the programed strength and 54 
percent of the T. O. and E. strength. 

It is obvious that if we are going to be held to a ceiling, that we 
are going to have to stop those units that are above programed 





wee 
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strength or a certain amount above programed strength, in order that 
those units which have not yet reached programed strength, mainly 
because they had to reorganize after the Korean war, may build up. 

Mr. Mixer. So, the only way you would be able to handle the situa- 
tion at all adequately would be to slow down some of your more suc- 
cessful efforts, in order to have spaces to put into the ones that, for 
various reasons, and probably as you say because of the effects of 
Korea, or for some other reason, are backward, and you will have to 
place them there when you can get them, but, of course, there is al- 
ways the possibility that you would have men willing and ready in 
one area and you cannot get them in the other ? 

General Erickson. That is the problem. 

Mr. Mixxer. In other words, it is a serious handicap; is it not ? 

General Ertcxson. It would be a serious handicap if we had to stop 
anyone from recruiting. 

Mr. Mruuer. The other thing I wanted to ask you in that connec- 
tion is, does the strength of your various divisions vary with the 
mobilization assignments ¢ 

General Ertcxson. No, that is not exactly true. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, it would be desirable, I am sure we all agree, 
if we had a few divisions that were relatively battle-ready, both in 
point of training and personnel, so that you could beat the time in get- 
ting them in the field that would otherwise be the case if everything 
was all on the same level. 

Does not the limiting of recruiting that you can do, putting a ceiling 
on it in this way, affect ‘that : adversely also? 

General Ecrcxson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


E1egut WrEExKS TRAINING PRoGRAM 


Mr. Miuuer. There is just one other thing I would like to get before 
we close. I do not like to hold over hours, but tell me about this 
8-weeks’ program with respect to the 6-months’ program. 

Now, as I understand it, the man who goes into the 8-weeks’ program 
gets the standard 8 w eeks of basic training, and the same that the re- 
cruit in the Regular Army gets. 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, he comes back with that. Suppose he goes out 
next summer and takes 8 weeks, does he get the same dose all over 
again, or can he progress ? 

In other words, could he take it for 3 vears and then get the 6 months? 

General McGowan. He may take the 8 weeks and extend it to 4 
months or 6 months, but when he has left the program, he may not 
return to get more of it. 

The administrative difficulties and the cost in dollars of carting him 
back and forth and keeping him absent from his unit would not war- 

rant it. However, as you indicated, if he goes out 3 summers in 
succession, that means he is absent from his unit duri ing the most im- 
portant period of training of the unit, and if he is away 3 years, he 
ceases to be a unit soldier. 
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General Erickson. I would like to explain that chart there. 

That upper line [indicating] shows the 6-month training program. 
We have there a quota for the balance.of this fiscal year of 6,500. In- 
cluding the March input we had 2,125 in that program. Now, that 
2,125 included 172 men who originally volunteered for the 8 weeks’ 
program and who decided to stay on and finish the 6 months’ program. 

Now, the last line shows the 8 weeks’ program, and there we have a 
quota for this fiscal year of 6,000. 

Including February we had put in 3,381. 

: I am confident that we will meet the quota in both of these programs 

y June 30. 

‘Of the number that started the 8 weeks’ program, 172 decided to 
stay on and finish the 6 months; 161 others decided to stay on another 
2 months and finish the 4 months of training. So they not only had the 
basic combat training, but they had the individual advance training as 
well. 

Mr. Mize. That is good for them individually, but if they were 
called into the other program, or if they were subsequently drafted—— 

General McGowan. They would never take the training again. 
They get full credit for it. 

Mr. Mituer. They get full credit? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Mixter. So the man who gets 4 weeks, or extends it, always has 
that noted on his record and he does not have to repeat it? 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I think that isall. I want to compliment these gentle- 
men on a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. I think that we are now ready for the mo- 
tion-picture show. 

(Training film shown to the committee.) 

Mr. Srxes. That was a most splendid film. The committee will 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, Marcu 27, 1956. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

COL. LOWELL 8S. LOVE, SUPPLY AND FACILITIES DIVISION, ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

H. B. ZACKRISON, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
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Program and financing 


| 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Nationat Guard armory construction $17, 461, 436 $18, 000, 000 
2. National Guard nonarimory construction 1, 721, 957 , 000, 2, 000, 000 
3. Army Reserve construction i 3, 720, 333 | 25, 000, 000 


,, Total obligations 22, 903, 726 | 35, 000, 000 | 45, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 25, 559,119 | —35, 655, 393 —32, 266, 393 
Unobligated balance transferred from “‘Procurement and 
production, Army” (68 Stat. 337) , 000, 
Unobligated balance carried forward 35, 655, 393 , 27, 266, 393 








Appropriation , 000, 31,611,000 | 40, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. -.........------.-----.----- 
Number of employees at end of year 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 536 
Average grade 5-7. GS-8.6 as 8. 6 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 074, 872 $1, 545, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base Li 4, 128 | 
Payment a 


ove basic rates 2,¢ 38, 000 ia 40, 000 

Total personal services 1, 117, 000 1, 585, 000 
Travel 74, 400 85, 000 
Other contractual ser vices . 261, 000 300, 000 
Supplies and materials 37, 200 | 40, 000 
Lands and structures i 33, 510, 400 42, 990, 000 


Total obligations , 903, 7% 35, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE 


Appropriation $15, 000,000 | $31, 611,000 $40, 000, 000 
B ee brought forward: 
Unobligated 25, 559, 119 35, 655, 393 32, 266, 393 
Obligated. , 031, 12, 980, 682 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Procurement and pro- 
duction, Army” (68 Stat. 337) 
Increase in prior year obligations 


Total budget authorizations available 73, 623, 908 80, 247, O75 | 95, 234, 426 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations } 24, 987, 833 a ~~ === | 6, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations paren 25, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
Total expenditures__- | 25, 000, 000° 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 
for obligation) 12, 649 
Balance carried forward: 
Unoblizated 35, 655, 393 32, 266, 393 27, 266, 393 
Obligated 12, 980,682 | 22,968,033 | 31, 968, 033 


Total expenditures and balances 73, 623,908 | 80, 247,075 95, 234, 426 
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Mr. Sixes. The committee will resume its hearings. We are ready 
to take up “Military construction, Army Reserve Forces.” The request 
for fiscal 1957 is $45 million. You had $35 million in fiscal 1956 and 
$22.9 million in fiscal 1955. 

General Lawton ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, our principal witness this morn- 
ong is Col. William R. Shuler, Chief, Construction Division, Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who has a prepared state- 
ment he would like to present to the committee. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Shuler, we would be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CoLoONEL SHULER 


Colonel SHuter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the appropriation request for “Military 
construction, Army Reserve Forces,” of $40 million is an annual incre- 
ment in the Army program to provide required faciilties for the proper 
development, administration, training, operation, and maintenance of 
the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

The authorization legislation for this facilities program is pro- 
vided by the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950—Public Law 783, 
8ist Congress—as amended by Public Law 302, 84th Congress. This 
law as amended authorizes the acquisition, construction, expansion, 
rehabilitation, conversion, and joint utilization of facilities required 
by the Reserve components of the United States. The Secretary of 
Defense is authorized in an amount not to exceed $500 million through 
fiscal year 1958 to— 

(a) Acquire federally owned facilities for the seven Reserve com- 
ponents including the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

(6) Contribute to any State, funds for the expansion of existing 
State-owned National Guard facilities to the extent required for joint 
utilization. 

(c) Contribute to any State, funds for the construction of State- 
owned National Guard armories; the States to furnish the land and 
25 percent of the cost of the building. 

Specific projects to be constructed with the requested appropria- 
tions require the approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Properties and Installations and consultation with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the Senate and of the House. The Department 
of the Army on January 20, 1956, forwarded projects to be constructed 
with the fiscal year 1957 appropriation request to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installations) for approval. 
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CHarT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


RESERVE FORCES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


ARMY TOTAL NATIONAL GUARD ARMY RESERVE 


ABOVE DATA DOES NOT INCLU 
\. $500 MILLION STATE CAPITAL INVESTMENT PRIOR TO PL 783/8iST. 
2. STATE MATCHING FUNDS FOR $297 MILLION NATIONAL GUARD FACILITY 


3. ROMAN RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS CONSTRUCTED WITH $13.5 MILLION 
APPROPRIATED IN FY 1950. 
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The first chart attached to copies of my statement shows the long- 
range construction requirements of the National Guard and Army 
Reserve. The solid vertical bars represent total requirements. The 
diagonal striped areas represent funds appropriated in fiscal year 1951 
and subsequent years. The vertical striped areas represent fund re- 
quirements in fiscal year 1957 and future years. Based on all Army 
Reserve and National Guard units in the Reserve Forces troop basis 
being activated and filled to authorized levels of personnel and equip- 
ment, Department of the Army, in addition to the $136 million already 
appropriated by Congress since 1951, will require $568 million for the 
construction of additional facilities. This includes $198 million for 
the National Guard and $370 million for the Army Reserve. 


Cuart 2 
Status of projects authorized, fiscal year 1951-66, Dec. 31, 1955 


r Estimated 
Number of Federal cost 


projects (in millions) 


National Grard armories: 
Completed __- : $26 
I cee kw okedace am 
Se NN oo cninctcaiindedduné<avnesnaddsewetekieces sean 


Nonarmory projects: 
Completed 
Under contract.............. ae 
Sa CIN semsaein ncnemntnctoniehtnahesimnneieltel a 


Army Reserve Training centers: 
Completed - __--- 
Under contract 
Remainder programed 


1 Does not inelude 45 Army Reserve training centers from fiscal year 1950 construction program. 


The second chart attached to my statement shows the status as of 
December 31, 1955, of funds appropriated from fiscal year 1951 
through fiscal year 1956. Three hundred fifty-three National Guard 
armories, built in part with Federal contributions totaling $26 million, 
had been completed. Another 219 armories with Federal contribu- 
tions totaling $21 million were under contract and an additional 264 
were programed with remaining appropriations totaling $29 million. 
Similar data is shown for National Guard nonarmory projects. Non- 
armory projects include storage, maintenance, and administrative 
facilities and outdoor training facilities. The bottom third of the 
chart shows data on the Army Reserve construction program. As 
of December 31, 1955, 44 Army Reserve training centers, estimated 
cost $16 million, had been completed. (Does not include 45 Army 
Reserve training centers completed with funds appropriated in fiscal 
year 1950 prior to passage of National Defense Facilities Act of 1950.) 
Another 45 training centers, estimated cost $12 million, were under 
contract and 23 more were programed with remaining appropriations 
of $9 million. 
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The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 million will pro- 
vide for the construetion of the following projects: 


Number of Estimated 


Federal 
projects cost 


National Guard 
Armories - 
Pe CN «coos ac askvnacedcnteaslacdendhwepineeisidianmmmeradats 
I ne ae sin an geddatagicdaaeickaedadwnedcasiel 
I ch cash Dalene at ania et ltalege deinen msec ialisin 


Duper OT a Arey Wet... ois. 


o| eoneennn cece j 
| | 


The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 million compares 
with $32 million appropriated in fiscal year 1956. The requested 
$40 million represents approximately 6 percent of the long-range 
construction requirement. This amount, plus the $136 million pro- 
vided fiscal years 1951-56, represents 25 percent of the long-range 
construction requirements. 

The fiscal year 1957 appropriation request of $40 million was de- 
veloped to meet the following objectives: 

1. Acquire additional facilities required for training, administra- 
tion and logistical support of the individuals and units in the National 
Guard and Army Reserve troop programs. 

2. Provide funds, as authorized by Public Law 783, 81st Congress, 
as amended, for United States Government contributions toward con- 
struction of State-owned Army National Guard facilities to be 
started in fiscal year 1957. 

3. Provide funds for conversion or modification of State-owned 
armories when required as a result of a Department of Army request 
for State acceptance of major changes in mission or organization of 
the assigned Army National Guard unit(s). 

4, Provide by new construction or rehabilitation of minimum essen- 
tial facilities at United States Government installations for summer 
training of the units in the National Guard and Army Reserve troop 
programs projected to fiscal year 1958 year-end strengths. 

The next chart (chart No. 3) shows National Guard fund availabil- 
ity and obligations for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 based on the 
requested fiscal year 1957 appropriation of $5 million. The upper 
line represents cumulative appropriations. The middle line repre- 
sents aden and the lower line expenditures. Fiscal year 1954 
and 1955 obligations actually incurred were slightly over $19 million. 
Based on State construction schedules submitted to the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau, it is estimated that obligations in fiscal year 1956 will 
approximate $22 million. Thirty-three States have reported to the 
Chief, National Guard Bureau, that $15 million in State matching 
funds is now available. Other States are unreported. These 
amounts plus additional funds normally expected to be appropriated 
by State legislatures adequately insure that the State 25 percent share 
will be available. The estimated carryover of Federal funds into 
fiscal year 1958 is $13 million. This carryover is considered essential 
to encourage the State authorities to go to their legislatures and se- 
cure the necessary State matching funds with the assurance that the 
Federal contribution is available. 

The next chart shows the same type of information for the Army 
Reserve program. During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956 actual 
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obligations were $7.9 million. We now believe that Army Reserve obli- 
gations in fiscal year 1956 will be approximately $16 million rather 
than the $13 million shown in the budget justifictaion and on the chart. 

Obligations of $16 million in fiscal year 1956 represent a fourfold 
increase over fiscal year 1955. We also believe that a further increase 
in fiscal year 1957 is necessary. In August 1957 participation in the 
Reserve Forces becomes mandatory for 2-year draftees and enlistees 
upon leaving the service. We must provide suitable facilities for these 
people. We have already initiated advance planning for the Army Re- 
serve training centers planned for construction with the requested fis- 
cal year 1957 appropriation. Our objective during fiscal year 1957 is to 
award construction contracts for all of the 180 projects making up the 
$35 million in the Army Reserve training center request. However, 
our experiences in past years indicate that a number of these projects 
will become involved in local public affairs and difficulties in securing 
sites, and that construction will not be started during fiscal year 1957 
for all of them. Our estimate is that we will be able to start only $25 
million of the desired $35 million. The estimated carryover into fiscal 
year 1958 as shown the chart is $14 million. If we obligate $16 million 
in fiscal year 1956 as now planned the carryover into fiscal year 1958 
will be $11 million. All these projects are needed now. They are for 
units now activated and meeting in someone’s back office, in ware- 
houses, in garages, and schools. If we are going to give a realistic 
training program we must have armories where the equipment and 
weapons can be made available and the training conducted. 

The Army National Guard construction program was developed by 
the Chief, Natitonal Guard Bureau, after close collaboration with the 
Adjutants General of the States and Territories. The Army Reserve 
construction program was developed by the Chief, Army Reserve and 
ROTC affairs in coordination with the Army commanders. Maj. Gen. 
D. W. McGowan, Chief of the Army Division, National Guard Bu- 
reau, and Brig. Gen. Philip Lindeman, Chief, Army Reserve and 
ROTC affairs, are present to present their programs in more detail 
and to answer questions you may have. 


SuMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you insert in the record page 3 of your justifications 
modified to include actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 through De- 
cember 31, 1955? 

(The information is as follows:) 


Miuitary Construction, ArMy RESERVE ForcEs 
Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, Estimate, Actual as Estimate, 
No. Project fiscal year fiscal year of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1955 1956 1955 1957 


8511 | National Guard armories._- sccceoweet SOF, 00: a $18, 000, 000 | $7, 545,179 | $18, 000, 000 
8512 | Nonarmory facilities, National Guard ---- 1, 721, 957 | 4,000, 000 | 509, 712 2, 000, 00U 


= ————— } 





Subtotal project 8510................| 19, 183,393 | 22, 000, 000 8,054,891 | 20,000,000 


{—_—__-—__ — | ———$—_—_—_—__-_— —— 


Total, program 8500 | 19,183,393 | 22, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 


= = = = _———= SS Oe -—O Te 
USAR armories- --- cai joiirectaskak ea 3, 562, 205 11, 636, 506 7, 543, 378 22, 250, 000 
Acquisition of land for USAR construc- | 
158, 128 | 1, 313, 500 377, 349 2, 750, 000 


3, 720,333 | 13,000, 000 7, 920,728 | 25,000, 000 
| | 
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Mr. Sixes. I believe we will hear from General McGowan and 
General Lindeman before we begin questioning. In that way we can 
haye the entire subject before us. 

General McGowan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. General McGowan, will you proceed ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL McGowan 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portunity to report on the scope of the National Guard construction 
program, the construction progress to date, and future requirements, 
by projects and by dollar requirements for armories and other facili- 
ties. I would first like to cover the armory requirements. I have 
several charts that I will use to illustrate our armory construction 
program. 

This chart shows the strength and the number of units of the Na- 
tional Guard prior to World War II, and compares them with the 
strength and number of units at the end of 1952 and 1955. The growth 
depicted on this chart was the major factor which necessitated the 
National Guard armory-construction program. The upper half of this 
chart shows by the blue bar the 3,017 units in the National Guard 
at the end of 1939. The green bar shows the 5,152 units at the end of 
1952, including the hatched portion representative of the 1,601 units 
in aetive service in the Korean emergency. The red bar shows the 
5270 units in the National Guard as of December 31, 1955. 

On the lower half of the chart, the blue bar shows the strength of the 
National Guard as 199,500 at the close of 1939. The green bar shows 
the strength of the National Guard at the close of 1952 at. 268,000, 
including the hatched portion representing 53,000 then on active duty 
in the Korean emergency. The red bar shows the December 31, 1955, 
strength of 372,000. 

This chart shows in blue, the total requirement for armories, which 
was established at 2,780 as the result of a survey conducted by the 
States in 1952. The solid green bar shows the 916 armories then exist- 
ing which were considered adequate. The hatched green bar shows 
as of December 31, 1955, the 572 armories built or started since 1952; 
500 were accomplished through fiscal year 1955, and 72 in the first 
half of fiscal year 1956. The “hatched red bar shows the 430 armory 
projects which have been approved. Of this total 264 have been 
appropriated for, and 166 still require appropriated funds. Construe- 
tion of the additional 862 armories represented by the solid red bar 
remains yet to be programed, approved, and appropriated for. The 
total requirement. for new armories to be constructed, and existing 
armories to be expanded, as established in 1952 was 1,864. 

To recapitulate, of this 1,864, 31 percent (572) have been built, 
23 percent (430) more have been approved, 46 percent (862) remain 
to be approved and programed, leaving a total of 1,028 requiring 
Sciam appropriations. 

The appropriation support for fiscal year 1952 through fiscal 1955 
was $56,994,000. Obligations during this period were $38,984,019, 
leaving a balance of $18,009,981 carryover to fiscal 1956. 

Appropriation for fiscal 1956 for armories was $19,278,000, bringing 
the total appropriation, fiseal 1952 through fiscal 1956, to $76,272,000. 
In the first half of this fiscal year 72 armory projects were st: arted. 

THEO 


5205 56——_85 
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During the second half of the fiscal year it is estimated that a mini- 
mum of 92 more projects will be started. Obligations for fiscal 1956 
are estimated at $18 million. This will leave an unobligated balance 
in the armory program based on the construction estimate for the last 
half of fiscal 1956 of $19,287,981 available for fiscal 1957, which 
amount will provide for the construction of 172 armory projects. 
Construction of these 172 armories in fiscal 1957 will bring the total 
of adequate armories to 1,752, leaving a balance of 1,028 ‘still to be 
provided for. 

This chart shows the status of the appropriations for armory con- 
struction. The required Federal contribution toward the construction 
of the 1,864 armories to meet the initial armory requirement established 
in 1952, was estimated to be $249 million and is represented on this 
chart in blue. -The yellow bar shows that the appropriations by the 
Congress, including fiscal 1956, amount to $76 million. The red bar 
shows the remaining requirement of $173 million yet to be appro- 
priated. 

The fiseal 1957 appropriation request for armory construction funds 
is $4 million for 32 armory projects. The obligation of $18 million 
is also programed in fiscal 1957. This would leave an unobligated 
balance of $5,287,981 for use in fiscal 1958 to insure State planning 
for further armory construction. 

The appropriation for fiscal 1956 for nonarmory projects was 
$8,333,000. Also available was a carryover of $4,519,643 from fiscal 
1955 for a total availability of $12,852,643 in fiscal 1956. In the first 
half of this fiscal year, 11 nonarmory projects were started. During 
the second half of the fiscal year it is estimated that 52 projects will 
be started. Obligations for fiscal 1956 are estimated ‘at $4 million. 
This will leave an 1 unobligated balance in the nonarmory program of 
$8,852,643, available for fiscal 1957, which amount will provide for 
the construction of 136 nonarmory projects. 

The fiscal 1957 appropriation request for nonarmory construction 
funds of $1 million for 24 nonarmory projects plus the fiscal 1956 
carryover will provide fund availability in fiscal 1957 of $9,852,643. 
It is estimated that $2 million will be obligated in fiscal 1957. This 
will leave an unobligated balance of $7,852,643 for use in fiscal 1958 to 
continue State planning for further nonarmory construction 
requirements. 

The long-range nonarmory program has not yet been determined 
ona firm basis. Reexamination of established criteria is being carried 
out. The States are now furnishing the data on which to base a long- 
range nonarmory construction program. The study will resolve the 
problem, and definite data will be had on which to base nonarmory 
construction. 

I might add that we have estimates from 42 States, upon which 
we have been able to make a study, and we can indicate, if the chairman 
wishes, a little in detail based on that partial report. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe that would be well. 


LONG-RANGE NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


General McGowan. Returns from 42 States and a quick study in 
the National Guard Bureau only during the past 30 days indicates 
a need for construction of 20 additional State combined maintenance 
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shops in addition to those already constructed, which is estimated to 
cost $7 million; the construction of 382 additional organization main- 
tenance shops or battalion maintenance shops, estimated to cost $19 
million; and shelters for vehicles in what we term vehicle compounds, 
such as Mr. Flood referred to yesterday, which would cost an estimated 
$100 million; for a total estimate, based on the returns from 42 States, 
of $126 million for those purposes. 

Some warehousing will be required for the United States property 
and fiscal officers, and a small number of Army aviation airplane 
hangars, the estimated cost of which we have not been able to go into 
as yet, sir. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Srxes. General Lindeman, are you ready to give us the Army’s 
requirements ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL LINDEMAN 


General LinpeMAn. I have a statement to make, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Please proceed. 

General LinpEMAN. I believe that the Army Reserve construction 
program was covered, so far as my office is concerned, completely in 
Colonel Shuler’s opening statement. I would like to say, however, 
that during the fiscal year the Army Reserve has obligated contracts 
and started construction on 46 new training centers and 11 motor- 
vehicle sheds. 

In addition, we have firm schedule starts on 27 additional projects 
at an additional cost of $6 million. 

In terms of building, we have accomplished more in 1956 than in 
the total of the last 5 years’ activity. In terms of funds obligated 
our program actively will substantially exceed the total of the last 
5 years at the close of this fiscal year. 

Our programing in this area is to keep pace with our accessions 
in the Army Reserve. I believe everybody here in the committee 
realizes there is a lead time of from 18 to 24 months in construction. 
However, to take care of that lead time we have gone out into the 
field with instructions that better leases and more leases for an ex- 
panding program will be made in order to tide us over, so to speak, 
until our construction catches up with us. 

We have also overprogramed in our building facilities for the first 
time in order that there will be no delay in going ahead with the 
construction, because we will have approved sites going into the next 
fiscal year. Therefore, there will be no delay in selecting sites, buying 
them, and then coming back to construction. We will have a moving 
program. 

I might say that as of this date we have over 225 approved sites 
on which we are now starting to get combined requirements, and we 
have also already obtained parts of them. We feel that this year has 
been the best year we have had in construction. 

I again would like to pay tribute to a man in my office, Colonel 
Love, who has aggressively attacked this problem. We feel we have 
it on the track as a going concern. 

I do feel that in the past years we have been handicapped some- 
what in our strengths. We were not talking from a great deal of 


= 
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strength, in that our total number of people was going down. In 


the last 3 years it has been going up. We feel we are on firm ground 
now. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FACILITIES TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Sixes. Where is your listing of facilities which are to be ¢on- 
structed in fiscal 1957, Colonel Shuler ? 


Colonel] Suvuer. Mr. Sikes, I have a list of both the National Guard 
and the Reserve facilities which I can furnish for the record, or I 
can call off any State you desire, sir. 


Mr. Sixes. I believe it would be sufficient to provide that for the 
reeor d. 


Colonel Sutter. I will so do, sir. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Tentative list of Army Reserve projects to be constructed under fiscal year 1967 
program 


Location EF — — 


Alabama =e 
| 
| 


Florence 7 : 200-man $158, 000 
Huntsville do 48,000 
Jasper 100-man 5 000 
Marion do 18, 000 
Montgomery 490N 4 man 225, 000 
Opelika 200-man | 58, 000 
Opp 100-man __- | 38, 000 
Troy 200-man 58, 000 
Tuscaloosa 400N man 5, 000 
Tuskegee 200-man 58, 000 

Arizona: 

Coolidge ; 100-man 9,000 
Douglas do , 000 
Nogales do 9, 000 


Phoenix 600-man and 1 MVS 2 444, 000 
Arkansas 


Conway 100-man 

F! Dorado do 

Favettevilk do 

Jonesboro do 
California 


, 000 
000 
000 
, 900 


Bakersfield 200-man &4, 000 
Chi 100-man 79, 000 
Longe Beach (Lakewood) 100N man 53.000 
Modesto 100-man 79, 000 
North Hollywood 400N man 13, 000 
Oaklan 600-Man ane rs 000 
400-man ng TVS 000 

(Daly City 1,000-man al 'S 516, 000 
600-man and Ss , O00 
440-man and 1 MVS 461, 000 

LO0- man Y, 000 

‘fy 

a. 79, O00 

10ON man 263, 000 


100-man 9, 000 
Colorado 


Boulder 4010N man 263, 000 
Fort Collins 20)-mwn 84,000 
Pueblo 400N man 263, 000 
Delaware 
Dover 200-man } 5, 000 
Lewes 100-man 5, 000 
Newark do | 5, 000 
Florida 
Crestview do 8, 000 
Orlando 400-man | 290, 000 
Pensacola 200-man | , 000 
St. Petersburg 400N man 225, 000 
Tallahassee _ 200-man 58,000 
Tampa 400N man 25.000 
Wauchula 100-man 38, O00 
West Palm Beach 200-man 8, 000 


Footnotes at end of table, p. 1348. . 
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Tentative list of Army Reserve projects to be constructed under fiscal year 195? 
program— Continued 


Estimated 


cost 


Location 


Georgia: 
Albany 200-man $158, 000 
Fort Valley 100-man 68, 000 
Gainesville do 68, 000 
Hartwell do 68, 000 
Lavonia do 68, 000 
Savannah 7 400N man 225,000 
Tifton. -- ae 100-man 68, 000 
Idaho: 
Boise 200-man 184, 000 
Burley ...| 100-man 79, 000 
Coeur d’ Alene do ; 79, 000 
Pocatello 200-man 184, 000 
Illinois: 
Centralia_. ; do 184, 000 
Charleston 100-man 79, 000 
Chicago 600-man and 1 MVS 444, 000 
Fairfield 100-man 79, 000 
Freeport do 79, 000 
Galesburg do 79, 000 
Noble b enn do 79, 000 
Indiana: 
Argos Ea ; | do 79, 000 
Elkhart 200-man 84, 000 
Jasper 100-man 79, 000 
Lawrenceburg do 79, 000 
Logansport 2 do 000 
Muncie 200-man 000 
Richmond do 000 
Scottsburg ; 100-man 000 
Wabash do 000 
Waveland : do 000 
West Indianapolis 7 600-man and 1 MVS 000 
Iowa: 
Atlantic | 100-man 000 
Council Bluffs 200-man 000 
Dubuque 400N man 000 
Fort Dodge 200-man 000 
Fort Madison 100-man 000 
Indianola do O00 
Jesup do 000 
Maquoketa do 9, 000 
Mason City do 000 
Ottumwa 200-man 000 
Stanton 100-man O00 
Waterloo 400N man 000 
Kansas: 
Ch etopa 100-man 000 
Coffey ville do 9, 000 
Girard do 4 OOU 
Great Bend 200-man 000 
Independence do 000 
Lawrence do 000 
Manhattan ; do OOO 
Kentucky: 
Frankfort 100-man 5, 000 
Maysville do 000 
Owensboro : 200-man 5. 000 
Paintsville 100-man 5, 000 
Pikeville do 5, 000 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria do . 000 
Hammond do 71, 000 
Monroe : 200-man 6. OOO 
New Orleans 400 N man and 1 MVS 295, OOO 
Tallulah _-- 100-man 71, 000 
Maine: 
Bridgton do 000 
Dexter do O00 
Saco 200-man , 000 
Maryland: 
Baltimore (Southwest) - -- : 1,000-man and 1 MVS 000 
Cumberland : 200-man 000 
H agerstown ‘ ; : : do 000 
Riverdale : : 600-man and 1 MVS...--. 2, 000 
Rockville om 200-man 000 
Salisbury ; : 100-man 5, 000 
Westminster __- cabmnceg aid do 000 
Massachusetts: 
Attleboro ; ai 200-man 184, 000 
Boston (South) . 1,000-man and 1 MVS 516, 000 
Cambridge (Boston) -.....----- 800-man and 1 MVS 492, 000 
Brookline (Boston) -...---.--- - ; ; 1,000-man and 1 MVS 516, 000 
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Tentative list of Army Reserve projects to be constructed under fiscal year 1957 
program—Continued 


Location | Estimated 
cost 


Michigan: 
Charlevoix ; wisi aabaniaat peeaisene tate 100-man _-- $79, 000 
Detroit (Dearborn) _- pienieds ckaahed ek be at 600-man and 1 MVS._.._---- 444, 000 
Escanaba._-.-- : et ...-.--| 100-man aa 79, 000 
Jackson ; .s eee. ..----| 400-man... cere 263, 000 
Lansing _ _- ; ‘ ots . 263, 000 
Muskegon. bs -mé 184, 000 
Pontiac. ..._- : : Re gases 263, 000 
Saginaw. caatcaes a ; Pics 5 263, 000 
Traverse City - os ex ‘. 100-man_ ete 79, 000 

Minnesota: 
Brainerd ead = ieee Peete sceks 79, 000 
Cannon Falls_-- a aes ele << | aia 79, 000 
Faribault__- 5 aaa icici hide cs cS Lnameea eee 184, 000 
Rockford ‘ chitin end . : } 100-man__-.- cetasmenbesat 79, 000 
Wabasha_.-- : See ee Fee te. RES : 79, 000 

Mississippi: 
Greenwood -. <cane Lotsa wate > | 200-man.__------ eae amen 158, 000 
Jackson... ..--- ‘ ee ‘ on 400-man -_- - 290, 000 
Laurel fe ; ; 100-man. aes : 68, 000 
Meridian ; ‘ peetorels a ae : 68, 000 
PON rn ae Se 8 CS rR Oo 2 ee Ok oa 158, 000 

Missouri 
Bethany -_.--- ; ee : eae os | 100-man__. 79, 000 
Fulton = 7 do... 79, 000 
Maryville : : aoealees sae shcselonastu ad cure uveiseaetn un 184, 000 

Montana: 
Bozeman ; : ee ; eS Ee a ka Bee aa eae 184, 000 
prtee. .... : . “pens? ; 184, 000 
Glasgow : eae a ; ----| 100-man gretas etc 79, 000 
Great Falls iiterers ieee toca Pi) —— ‘ 184, 000 
Havre as : ...| 100-man.- ; gt. 79, 000 
Palson.__- oe Oe 79, 000 

Nebraska: | 
Columbus. Sens ae i eee ae 79, 000 
Norfolk __---- : ; pee ze *- ae tet ee cr te eee es 79, 000 
Pawnee _ ns oe ; pi icccikececeneueeks 79, 000 
Plattsmouth __._- . Lae aiaiee = 79, 000 

New Hampshire: 
Concord...__....-- Rape a ag age Sa el Ae Descee, eel : € 184, 000 
Portsmouth. ___.___-- ees = eet ene ie = : 184, 000 

New Jersey: 
Atlantic City : eee tee ee : =a 202, 000 
East Orange-- Pesan aa tet aan 488, 000 

New York: 
Binghampton : — entice Aes iskeecusiiiccs GeleZaal 444, 000 
Buffalo (Tonawanda) _ _-_- I gg te ara eA eee ee eS a See es 444, 000 
Elizabethtown ak once iat dk on 2a 79, 000 
Hempstead, Long Island ’ ance _......| Expansion from 400 to 800__-| 89, 000 
Jamestown "2 gaye _....| 100-man.- : 79, 000 
Kingston ‘ : : _..do ae 87, 000 
Malone Se eee es Ree ‘ P aes ; ...do 79, 000 
Niagara Falls_-__- os ..--.--.| 200-man. 184, 000 
Ogdensburg. .___.--- i 3s 5 ..do- 184, 000 
Riverhead ; hos a do- | 202, 000 
Watertown ae ee ee ad al _| 600-man ee, 444, 000 
Wellsville __ eat os ee Zee es 100-man tee 79, 000 

North Carolina: 
Albemarle_-_-_- Eek : 7 ee re 158, 000 
Brevard _____ eee Sees : ss LO ee 68, 000 
Brunsville : ey : 2 Se do Beal swe ee Sake 68, 000 
Greenville oe - a a a en SSE ey of 158, 000 
Hickory---_- ees ee . eee a ; CO ae aoa 68, 000 
SE ERE a a ae aie ae .do Lo tee oN Aaa 68, 000 
Morgantown ease 5 oes .do 3 ee Ea 68, 000 
Rocky Mount ete : Na ili eek tae 158, 000 
Salisbury -- ; : : nibuiexdrcarewt ce « ears ed 68, 000 
Shelby aS. ee a ez do. - Ry ee 68, 000 
OS Ee ano ee Go... 68, 000 
Wilmington__-- : 200-man_.__. 158, 000 

Ohio: 

Ashtabula = ee .do-_- i 175, 000 
Athens bs oe ee eee ae ee ee 100-man 75, 000 
Bellaire. _- je I ee ee ——s 175, 000 
Bryan ; : eaadah Scucseneet SEeRCe 75, 000 
Cadiz an : ve i < do ae 75, 000 
Chillicothe a i an 200-man _-___- 175, 000 
East Liverpool oe Lcnearee tiie Dat asanncbakabanenwa’ 175, 000 
Fremont... 100-man | 75, 000 
Ra ionic enc mac 200-man 175, 000 
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Tentative list of Army Reserve projects to be constructed under fiscal year 1957 
program—Continued 





Estimated 


Ohio—Contnued 


Mount Vernon 
Newark 
Painesville. - 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Sandusky - - - 
St. Marys 
Steuben ville--- 
Urbana-__- 


Oklahoma: 


Ardmore 
Bartlesville-- 
Chickasha_- 
Clinton.__.-- 

Enid 

Lawton 

McAlester ---- 
Miami se 
Muskogee- 

Ponca City---- 
Stillwater ia 
TL... cccbusve ea cues 


Oregon: 


Coos Bay-.---- 
Corvallis_ - 

Eugene 

OS 
Portland (West) --- 
Portland (South) -- 
a 


Pennsylvania: 


Allentown_-- 
Altoona 
Beaver Falls 
Bellefonte 
Chambersburg - - 
Clearfield ___- 
Du Bois. 
Easton - 

Farrell 
Franklin 
Glassmere. 
Hazelton 
Indiana 
Lewisburg 
Lock Haven-.--- 
New Castle_-_-- 
Philadelphia _ - 
Pottsville 
Shamokin. __-_-- 
St. Marys- 
York 


Rhode Island: Bristol. 
South Carolina: 


Aiken. 
Florence__- 
Orangeburg 
Spartanburg. --- 


Tennessee: 


Greenville____- 
Jackson- 


Texas: 


Bay City_- 
Dallas 

El] Paso 
Harlingen... 
Marshall. . 
Odessa * 
San Marcus. 
Victoria. .- 
Wichita Falls-- 


Utah: 


Brigham City 

Ephraim 

Magna. - 

Ogden__- ° Pee 
Salt Lake City (West) -- 


Vermont: 


Chester. 
Rutland 


200-man . 
| 100-man-. 


ssaad hae a Teweee 
....| 200-man.-. 


| 100-man 


sicn a 
200-man.- 
100-man _- 
do 
ee 
200-man_ 
..do 
100-man 
200-man - 
do 


| 100-man_ 
200-man 
do 
| 100-man_--.- 
| 400-man 
| 400-man and 1 MVS...-- 


-| 100-man. ake 


| 200-man- 
100-man 
200-man 
100-man_- 
200-man 
do 
sa ee 
| 100-man 
200-man - 
do 
400N man 
| 100-man.- 
do_- 
do 
a 
| 200-man-_ 
| 1,000-man 
200-man 
100-man_ 
i a 
200-man___ 
wattcs 


100-man___- 
a 
i oe 
200-man_ 


| 100-man_ 
_.do 


do. 


| 400-man ar 


| 400N man- 
200-man_ 
100-man___- 
a 
do 
NE oa 
a 


“400N man__- 
ee at 


100-man 
200-man 


eA 


MINIS NS asd 


_ 


~ 


oo 


~a 
— 


Or Cn cr on oH 


oon 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


, 000 


000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


:, 000 


000 


9, 000 


75, 000 
75, 000 
5, 900 
5, 000 
000 
75, 000 


= 


75, 000 


000 


5, 000 
5, 000 


, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 

, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 

, 000 
5, 000 
4, 000 


58, 000 


000 


38, 000 


000 


000 
000 


, 000 


000 


38, 000 


000 


71, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


9, 000 
9, 000 
9, 000 
33, 000 
213, 000 


9, 000 
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Tentative list of Army Reserve projects to be constructed under fiscal year 1957 
program—Continued 


Location 


Virginia: 
Bristol : . ‘ 
Charlottsville ‘ 
Covington 
Lynchburg 

Washington: 

Everett 
Mount Vernon 
Renton 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 

West Virginia 
Bluefield 
East Rainelle 
Fairmount 
Parkersburg 
Ripley 
Wheeling 

Wisconsin 
Eau Claire 
Kenosha 
Madison 

Do 
Manitowoe 
Milwaukee (West 
Richland Center 
Sheboygan __ 

Overseas 
Puerto Rico: Salinas-- 
Hawaii: Honolula 


Total___- 
Advance design, fiscal year 1958 program 
Standard plans modification 


Total construction 
Land for above projects 


Tota! program, home stations 
Appropriation request (8600 


USAR construction (8611) 
USAR land (8621) 


1 


200-man - 
do. 

100-man 

200-man 


do___- 
100-man 
do 


800-man and 1 MVS8__-_-- 


200-man 
400N man 


100-man 
do 
-. do 
200-man 
100-man 
200-man 


do... 
100-man 
1 MVSB.. 
400N man 
100-man 
400N man 
100-man_ 
200-man 


100-man 


600-man and 1MVS_-_ 


Overprograming for subsequent appropriation request. 


1 Building is not expandable above the indicated capacity. 


2 Motor vehicle storage building. 


Estimated 
cost 


noon or ore 
= 
x 


— 
SIs) ej) 5) >] =i 


= 
= 


184, 000 
79, 000 
63, 000 

263, 000 
79, 000 

263, 000 
79, 000 

184, 000 


105, 000 
675, 000 


44, 267, 000 
500, 000 
233, 000 


45, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


50, C00, 090 
35, LOO, 000 


31, 500, 000 
3, 500, 000 


15, 000, 000 


—— 


Bina 


Tentative list of National Guard 


Location, State and city 


Arizona: Douglas. ._.--- ae 
California: 

Victorville paw 

W atsonville__ 


State total. _- 


Colorado: Englewood 
Connecticut: New London- 


Indiana: 
Warsaw ce . ; 
Remington oo 

State total. ___-- _ 

Iowa: Sioux City 


Louisiana: Sulphur ‘ Bits 
Massachusetts: Fall River 
Michigan: Lansing 


Minnesota: St. Paul No. 1 


Mississippi: Collins ee 


Montana: Hamilton 
Nebraska: Wahoo 
New Jersey: Pitman 
New York 
Monticello 
Glen Falls 
Geneva 
Newburgh 


State total_--- 


North Carolina: St. Pauls 
North Dakota: Mandan 
Oregon: Woodburn 
South Carolina: Myrtle Beach d 
South Dakota: Watertown 
Tennessee: Livingston 
Texas: 
Houston No. 1 
Houston No, 2 


State total... ae 
Virginia: Fairfax 
Wisconsin: 
Mosinee 
Plymouth 
State total_-.- 
Wyoming: Wheatland 


Grand total __- , ; J eawe 


1 Motor vehicle storage building. 
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armory projects to be constructed under fiscal year 
1957 program 


Type of armory 


l-unit expansion 


1 unit 
do 


1 unit 
3-plus unit 


1 unit 
do 


3-plus unit, purchase 
and rehabilitation. 


1 unit 
4 unit 


2-plus unit, expansion 
and MVS.! 


5-plus unit 
1 unit. 
ao 
1 unit 
do 


2unitsand MVS 
1 unit rehabilitation 


do 


4 unit rehabilitation 


1 unit 


1 unit expansion 


1 unit 
do 

2 unit 

1 unit 


5-plus unit 
3-plus unit 


1 unit 


do 
do 


1 unit 


Estimated 
total cost 


$18, 500 


165, 000 
160, 000 


325, 000 


110, 000 


185, OOO 


190, 000 
190, 000 


380, 000 
20, 000 


150, 000 
100, 000 


372, 000 
615, 000 
60, 000 
80, 000 


160, 000 
180, 000 


398, 000 

6, 000 
», 000 
17, 000 


$26, 000 


100, 000 
60, 000 
144, 000 
126, 000 
200, 000 
87, 500 


150, 000 
150, 000 


300, 000 


150, 000 


190, 000 | 


190, 000 
380, 000 
145, 000 


5, 574, 000 


Estimated 


State ¢ 


44, 


66, 


64, 


130, 


9° 


175, 


30). 


37, 
100, 
93, 


215, 
15, 
20 
52, 


45, 


99, 


106, 


aa 
15, 
36, 
31, 


50, 


37, 


40, 


1, 573, 


“ost 


625 


000 
000 


O00 


. 500 


O00 


, 500 
. OO 


O00 


000 


500 
000 
180 


250 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 


500 


, 500 


QAO 


, 250 


500 


, OOO 


000 
000 
500 
O00 


, Sido 


500 


, 500 
5, 000 
, 500 


500 
, 500 


. 000 


000 


730 


Estima 
Feder 


cost 


$13, 


QQ 


Yb 


195, 


g9 
310 


142 
142 


90 


112, 


300 


278, 


399, 7 
45, 
A0, 


108 
135 


208 


12,7 


319, 


Yt 


105 


4, 000, : 


ted 
al 


R75 


~ 000 
000 


OOO 


. 500 
OOO 


SOO 


ADO 


ADO 
(wy) 
520 
OOO 
000 
O00 
O00 


500 
, 500 
~ TOO 


50 


MM) 


5, 000 
5, OOO 
108, 


000 
HOO 
000 


, 625 


2, 500 
2, SOO 






O00 


500 


2, 500 


, 500 


5, 000 
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Tentative list of National Guard nonarmory projects to be constructed under fiscal 
year 1957 program 








Location, State and city Type of project | eee, 
a 
Arizona: Tucson. pias w<oacen | SRO = anaes $7, 200 
California: Los Angeles (Van Nuys). page ee ee Shop hs SCR =k ma 150, 000 
Colorado: Camp George West---_.....-.---------- itis ) ee Ve 4... EES: 55, 000 
Connecticut: Bradley Field_..............__-_- ~_____-| Warehouse extension________| 6, 000 
Hawaii: Island of Molokai-_-_........______-- eee eee es or 3, 000 
Idaho: North Bonners Ferry.__....-------- a ra ated 6, 125 
Louisiana: Alexandria__-__- . i 3 irecsaubhaanceneRiceeeaaeal ace ai 1 5,000 
REIN ENR rd idinccoincnicnnecenercnnnensekoeas | U. 8. Purchs asing and Facil- | 85, 000 
ities Office. 
em I I a isis cbt detshcsieteeeadacaienlbch Whi ol | Shop hangar. ............... 85, 000 
| 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau-_-__- ccateceades eslaicaieeachaanaseed paca 7 moan ees = 

a ee a eh RR a a a a ad ea ee 50, 220 
Montana: Culbertson_____.-___- aaa oe 5. | A «acum aaikiacacadcataeaee 12, 000 
ue eS ONT oie vice cccccensccunduanand SIMI hi irc lo ete ee! 27,000 
New Jersey: Orange-._.........--- Bieber Rien Seed ae its ick dc sccm nindnamettd’ 30, 035 
PI Sa nr SN as a i i es bee MVSB._. cea iaae 130, 000 
North Carolina: Raleigh- -Durham Ai rport ‘ Shop hs ang: ar eek 29, 400 
Oregon: Clackamas (Camp Withycombe) W arehouse | 130, 000 
Puerto Rico: Vega Baja ; : OMS 11, 520 
South Dakota: Rapid City ..| Shop hangar --. 40, 000 
Texas: Corpus Christi__------- a<] (Rae. os 38, 500 
Utah: Manti pads eae Se! lU = 7, 
Virginia: Richmond Nihbaid —_ Sandblasting building __---- 20, 000 
Washington: Yakima__------ OMS 32, 000 
West Virginia: Parkersburg -.------- Shop hangar - 40, 000 

Grand total (24 projects) _........-..-..------ Walaiebaiecl al scaciiaeintk ence a sienna 1, 000, 000 


: Motor vebicle storage building. 
2 Organizational maintenance shop. 


LIMITATION ON APPORTIONMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. There has been a problem, apparently, in connection 
with the allocation of funds by the Department of Defense or by the 
Bureau of the Budget, even though Congress appropriated what it 
considered to be adequate money for the job before us. 

General McGowan, have you had difficulty in securing a release of 
funds from the Department of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget 
for construction of armories under the program approved for fiscal 
1956 ¢ 

General McGowan. Mr. Sikes, the programed money in millions 
of dollars of the Department of the Army for National Guard con- 
struction for 1956 was $22 million. There was an apportionment 
ceiling set at $33 million, which was $17 million short of the total 
fund availability of $50 million. 

To put exact language in the record, if you wish, I might read the 
language in the letter to General Edwards of North Dakota, which 
indicates the situation which existed, whereby we had to notify 9 
States that they could not seek bids on the construction of 13 armories. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have that spelled out for the record. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

A limitation of $50 million on apportionments under the heading “Military 
construction, Army Reserve Forces” resulted in a $33 million apportionment 
limitation on the National Guard construction program for fiscal year 1956. 


Approved construction projects for which money has been committed plus 
requests to Department of the Army and Department of Defense for the appor- 
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tionment of money which will be committed for the construction of additional 
approved projects have reached this $33 million apportionment limit. 

The National Guard Bureau has made 2 2 requests of Department of the Army 
and Department of Defense; one, to raise this apportionment limit for fiscal 
year 1956 to $42 million, and second, to apportion $7.5 million. The $7.5 million 
is estimated to be sufficient for the construction of armory projects for the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1956, all of which is within the $42 million apportionment 
ceiling requested. 

Should the additional $7.5 million requested be apportioned, authority to 
advertise for bids will be granted to those States awaiting Federal funds for 
approved projects supported with State matching funds. 

General McGowan. It was in effect, sir, that the $33 million appor- 
tionment limitation on National Guard construction had brought us 
to the point where we had approved construction projects to th: at total 
and we could not, under the present procedures, permit States to 
advertise for bids on projects. 

Mr. Stxes. Whose limitation was that ? 

General McGowan. That is a $33 million limitation within the 
Department of Defense agreed to by the Department of the Army. It 
was actually a $50 million limitation for the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Although you had additional funds available from con- 
gressional appropriations / 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Srxrs. What was the reason given for that limitation ? 

General McGowan. We were not able to ask why that was imposed. 
I would assume it was to keep within a programed apportionment ceil- 
ing for the year’s activities within the Department of Defense and the 
Depar tment of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it contemplated that the limitation will be waived in 
the future so that the construction authorized and funded by Congress 
may proceed ¢ 

General McGowan. We have such a request at the present time, to 
lo two things. First, to raise the apportionment limitation during 
this fiscal year to $42 million, which is the limit we believe we can go 
to; and, secondly, to apportion an additional $7.5 million. However, 
although the former was approved by the Department of the Army 
and is now at the Department of Defense level I have no firm informa- 
tion that favorable action will be taken. I have a rumor to the effect 
that adverse action has been taken. I have nothing official to go on. 

Mr. S1xes. The fact remains that Congress authorized and funded 
an armory program based on the justifications shown by the testimony 
of representatives of the Department of Defense. Subsequent to that 
time the Department of Defense decided that it would not allow the 
spending of the money that Congress had appropriated for this impor- 
tant work and pl ced a limitation on the program. That is the sum 
and substance of it, is it not ? 

General McGowan. With respect to National Guard armory con- 
struction; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxzs. Mr. Flood, would you like to make a comment now? 
You seem to be re: dy. 

Mr. Fioop. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that it is the old story that 
Congress proposes and the Department of the Army or the Department 
of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget—strange allies—disposes. I 
do not know at what point the Congre ess of the United States is going 
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to assert its integrity within the four walls of the Constitution, but 
we are being pushed further and further and further into the back- 
ground on constitutional rights by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I would like to walk onto the floor of the House or of the other body, 
were Daniel Webster or Calhoun present, on a subject like this. I am 
sure our friends on the other side of the river would have cause to 
tremble in their boots. Apparently we are no longer giants up here. 

Mr. Stxes. This committee has not in any way been consulted by the 
Department of Defense regarding a limitation of this program which 
we set up at the Dep: irtment” Ss own request. 

Mr. Froop. Until this meeting, I aee I knew nothing about it 
until the chairman’s examination of the General. Of course, I have 
only been here 12 years. IT was naive and simple enough to labor under 
the impression that an act of Congress, when signed by the pa; 
became the law of the land. I did not know how silly I could get. I 
knew nothing about this veto of an appropriation act until the chs alr- 
man now just established the fact by examining the witness. 

There have been a dozen such instances this year. They are becoming 
increasingly prominent. 

Mr. Sr«es. In effect, this amounts to a veto by line or paragraph, 
which is clearly unconstitutional and illegal. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, it is that. The executive has been for generations 
extending every effort that it could, both by opinion of the various 
Attorneys General down through the generations and by every fiat 
and dictate it could think up to bring about its r ight to veto by line or 
paragraph or section the appropriation acts. Of course, it has never 
leg: ally been successful. 

Sut in this case the nose of the camel has been under this tent so long 
that there is not much left of the tent. In effect the executive is 

successfully month after month and year after year—and particularly 
is it true of this executive—bringing about vetoes by paragraph or 
line of appropriation acts of the Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any difficulty in scheduling the construction of 
facilities or in programing their construction or in obtaining bids for 
the construction of the facilities that were carried in the 1956 appro- 
priation bill? 

General McGowan. Well, as I stated, Mr. Chairman, since the mid- 
dle of February we have had to notify 9 States that, although 15 proj- 
ects were ready to go to bid, they could not advertise for bids until 
action was obtained. 

Mr. Sixes. Because you did not have the money ? 

General McGowan. Because we did not have the money ? 

Mr. Sixes. The money had not been released to you by the Depart- 
ment? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The money was appropriated by the Congress, but had 
not been released by the Department. There is no question about 
ability to construct the facilities ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; none at all. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no question of need or desirability from any 
of the States affected ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. I would say we have given figures 
here on what we plan to build. We had to take into account a delay 
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such as this, and past delays, in predicting what the future commit- 
ments would be. 

Mr. Froop. I can tell you about a specific case, Mr. Chairman. 
think you have heard me speak about it. 

The Air Force has been considering for the last year an ee Force 
Reserve armory in my district. It is not the fault of the Air Force. 
The sité was selected and the announcement was made by me. 

The Secretary of the Air Force sent me a notice, and I issued notice 
to the papers that through the efforts of their distinguished and able 
Congressman the Air Force was going to build a Reserve armory 1 
the city of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ho, ho, ho! Of course, they are not going to build it, because 
the Bureau of the Budget decided that this 1, plus armories an 20 of 
my colleagues—who were just as stupid as I am, I presume, since they 
made the same announcements, and they had the same adviee—was not 
necessary, so the Bureau of the Budget notified the Air Force that it 
had an upset stomach or a bad night, and it had decided that 20 
armories for the Air Force Reserve would be set aside and not built. 

That was last month. So that is the end of that. I suppose if they 
feel better next month, and if I keep my mouth shut and behave—if my 
20 colleagues and I are nice boys and jump through hoops and do what 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Executive feels should be done prop 
erly, to suit their whims—the 20 armories will be built. They are 
liable to announce that next month. It depends on how they feel. 
There seems to be no other reason. 

Mr. Stxes. The Department of Defense places itself by these actions 
in the very awkward position of having pressed for the advancement 
of an Army Reserve program, including the National Guard, of 
course, on the one hand, and then placing on itself limitations on the 
development of such a program on the ‘other hand. It is not con 
ae at all. 

I do not know what the reasons are for the program being held up. 
This committee has not been taken into the confidence of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on it. I, as one member of this committee, resent the 
attitude that a great committee of the Congress is something to be 
used for convenience only. 

I am not trying to “take the hide off" any person here, because | 
know this delay is not the doing of any person here. I know that you 
laid out the entire program in keeping with the congressional action 
of a year ago. Now you have been told: 

“No: this will have to wait. It cannot be done at this time.” 

I am very displeased at the indifference with which the Department 
of Defense looks upon the functions and the place of Congress. 

Mr. Froyp. You have no trouble unless you are on the Appropria 
tions Committee, Mr. Chairman. If you are on the Committee on 
Agriculture or the Committee on the Bureau of Mines you get any 
thing you want. Nobody pays any attention to you then. But in order 
to dragoon and shanghai and beat you over the head and be sur 
you stay m line and do nothing wrong, if you are on this committee 
you are in trouble. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Shuler, do you wish to add anything to this? 

Colonel Suuier. I would merely like to clear the record as to the 
method involved. On normal construction projects in the main ap 
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propriation bill and on this program we are required to go up for an 
apportionment request through the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Properties and Installations, and through the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Comptroller, to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. How frequently do you do that? 

Colonel Suuter. We go up, Mr. Ford, for every item we request. 
If we have a large list and just a few remaining it would not be too 
often. But I would say we go up on the average of 10 or 20 times a 
year on major requests for funds. In addition, there are a large num- 
ber of fund adjustment requests. 

On that apportionment request, sir, is a schedule B, as it is called, 
which lists every line item and the amount of money. This is not a $50 
million apportionment ceiling that has been put on anybody. It 
merely means that $50 million is all the apportionment of funds that 
was allowed the Department of the Army to carry out this program. 
That means that the difference between $67.2 million, which is last 
year’s appropriation plus the carryover into last year from the year 
before, unobligated, and $50 million is what is still available in the 
Bureau of the Budget but not apportioned as of this time, sir. 

I would like to add one thing to what General McGowan said: It 
has not been officially turned down as of this point. It is still being 
worked on in the Department of Defense with the Bureau of the 
Budget, I am informally advised. There is a chance they will release 
this remaining amount in the form of a commitment. In other 
words, we would not obligate it, but we can go ahead and get our pro- 
gram going against it with the idea we can obligate right after the 
end of the fiscal year. 

That is all that I have to add. 

Mr. Srxes. Have any reasons been given to you for the limitation 
that was placed on the program ? 

Colonel Sruter. No, sir. This is not in my opinion a specific limi- 
tation on this program but rather an overall limitation on all Army 
programs which came out this way in this specific program. 

Mr. Fioop. Perhaps we should have said, “Pretty please,” instead 
of “Please.” Do you think if we said “Pretty please” we could get 
this released from the Bureau of the Budget? What do we have 
todo? Break down and cry ? 

General McGowan. May I add a statement to what Colonel Shuler 
has just said ? 

We would like to say for the National Guard that our relationships 
with his shop in the Department of the Army have been splendid. 
We have received splendid support there and I want to repeat what I 
previously said, that the Department of the Army has supported us 
in our request for the raising of the ceiling and the increased appor- 
tionment of actual dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. The trouble is not the Army. 

General McGowan. I would like to say in justice to the Department 
of Defense—— 

Mr. Foon. I do not think it is the Department of Defense neces- 
sarily. 

General McGowan. When I came into the Bureau last November, 
Mr. Fulling, assistant secretary to Mr. Floete, helped to work out im- 
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proved procedures that have benefited greatly the National Guard 
administrative procedures in this construction whereby we were per- 
mitted to ask for this money whenever the—— 

Mr. Froov. We are talking about different things. Here we have 
had excellent testimony, one ‘of the best presentations we ever saw in 
connection with the whole Reserve structure and the guard, and the 
so-called civilian components. Much must be done to beef this thing 
up and everybody is for it. The President says that he wants a Re- 
serve program and a National Guard program, and the Army and the 
Defense people say, “You are right,” and Congress says, “You are 
right,” so everybody does it. 

Now, we have all that except we have no place to put them and that 
is the fault of the Bureau of the Budget, not the Defense Department, 
not theArmy, and certainly not this ¢ ‘ommittee or the Congress. That 
is where the villian in the piece is located—the Bureau of the Budget. 

General McGowan. I would like to add, to terminate my statement, 
that the $17 million remaining which has been, if you will, frozen, is 
all National Guard appropriations. 

Mr. Srxes. At this point in the record I have a series of questions 
that I would like to have answered. 


MODIFICATION OF STATE-OWNED ARMORTES 


In reviewing objectives to be achieved by the 1957 appropriation 
request you state: 

Provide funds for conversion or modification of State-owned armories when 
required as a result of a Department of Army request for State acceptance of 
ma‘or changes in mission or organization of the assigned Army National Guard 
unit(s). 

Please explain this statement more fully. Last year the committee 
inserted language in the bill to help solve some problems in nonarmory 
construction. Is there any relationship in this need to that of non- 
armory construction ? 

How much money is involved in this particular field ? 

Colonel Sauter. Prior to 1955 the Army National Guard was or- 
ganized into 20 infantry divisions, 2 armored divisions, and 19 regi- 
mental combat teams, with the required supporting units and troops. 
The National Guard was requested by the Department of the Army to 
convert 4 infantry divisions to 4 armored divisions, and 10 regimental 
combat teams to 10 groups of various branches. As these conversions 
were an Army requirement and not a State requirement the Depart- 
ment of the Army in fiscal year 1956 requested legislation to authorize 
a 100 percent Federal contribution for the cost of converting or modi- 
fying existing facilities to make them suitable for use with the con- 
verted units. There is no relationship between the problem of con- 
version of units and the new language inserted also in fiscal year 1956 
to authorize a 100 percent Federal contribution for nonarmory proj- 
ects. The total estimated cost of the conversion or modification of 
existing armories is $5 million. There are no projects of this type 
included in the fiscal year 1957 appropriation request. 
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CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Srkes. With respect to National Guard fund obligations you 
state the estimated carryover into fiscal year 1958 is $13 million. Is 
this a realistic figure? What was the carryover into fiscal year 1955 
and 1956 ? 

Colonel Suuter. The carryover into the next fiscal year should be 
in the amount of approximately 6-month obligations to prevent any 
delay in the program. Fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 obliga- 
tions approximate $20 million annually. On this basis a carryover “of 
$13 million into fiscal year 1958 is adequate. Carryover into fiscal 
year 1955 was $13 million and into fiscal year 1956 was $22 million. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM 


Mr. Srkes. In connection with the Army Reserve program you have 
indicated you anticipate obligations in fiscal year 1956 w ill be approxi- 
mately $16 million rather than $13 million as shown in the budget 
justification and on the charts. Are there sufficient funds to take care 
of this increase? How large a carryover will you have into 1957. 
How is this to be reflected in the 1957 request ? 

Colonel SHULER. mune available to the Army Reserve at the-be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1956 totaled $17.1 million. These will be ade- 
quate to fund the $16 million in pl: anned fiscal year 1956 obligations. 
The carryover into fiscal year 1957 will be approximately $1.1 million. 
The carryover into fiscal year 1957 is required to complete fiscal year 

1956 projects under construction and is therefore, not reflected in the 
fiscal year 1957 budget request. 


COMPARISON OF PROJECTS FUNDED AND PROGRAMED 


Mr. Stxes. How large a program is included in this budget as 
iwainst the funds requested, both for the guard and Reserve? 
Colonel Suvter. The military construction, Army Reserve appro- 
priation request totals $40 million—$35 million for Army Reserve and 
S5 million for the National Guard. Department of the Army has 
developed a tentative Army Reserve program or list of projects in 
excess of funds requested for the Army Reserve in order to provide 
flexibility in program execution. The following is a comparison of 
projects programed and those that can be funded in fiscal year 1957: 


| Programed projects, Budget request, 
| fiscal year 1957 fiscal year 1957 


1 
Project | Estimated Estimated 
, | 


| oniat Project coat 
Jomieuaant aed ee dvsaieans . ‘ Pp 
National Guard: 
Armories bok ete ets ? 32 $4, 000, 000 | 32 | $4, 000, 000 
Nonarmories..-..------- meaeeene pcoaueke 24 1, 000, 000 24 | 1, 000, 000 
Subtotal 5 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 


U.S. Army Reserve . ; 286 50, 000, 000 180 35, 000, 000 


Total ee er ; 55, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 


nS Ee 
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TYPES OF BIDS 


Mr. Srxes. What types of bids are used in contracting for the 
construction of these facilities ? 

Colonel Suuter. Publicly advertised lump-sum contracts are used 
for both Army Reserve and National Guard projects. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Sixes. Please describe briefly the procedures used in the acquisi- 
tion of land for the Army Reserve facilities. 

Colonel Suvier. Site surveys are initiated by the Zone of Interior 
armies. A representative of the Office, C hief, Army Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs in conjunction with representatives of the Zone of In- 
terior army, the military district and the district engineer inspect each 
site jointly. Upon approval of a site by the Department of the Army, 
the Zone of Interior army representative requests the district engineer 
to prepare a real estate planning report. The district engineer for- 
wards copies of the real estate planning report, after it has been ap 
proved by the Zone of Interior army commander, to Department of 
the Army for review and approval. Sites with an acquisition cost 
in excess of $25,000 are forwarded for the approval of the Department 
of Defense and the Armed Services Committees. Upon final ap- 
proval of the recommended Army Reserve Training Center site, the 
Secretary of the Army issues a real estate directive to the Chief of 
KXngineers to acquire the site. 


OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Stxes. Please explain more fully the statement appearing at 
the top of page 13 of the justification: 

The $31,500,000 appropriation request for construction is supported by over 
programed proposed locations and indicated size training centers totaling 
S44,267,000. 

Colonel Suter. The program for fiseal year 1957 as submitted to 
the Appropriations Committee included a total of 286 projects at a 
cost of $44,267,000. ‘Twenty-two percent more projects were included 
than can be funded under the appropriation request for $31,500,000 in 
order to allow the Department of the Army some flexibility in the 
execution schedule. That is, if a project in one location cannot be 
awarded for any reason another project can be substituted therefor. 


SPACE CRITERIA 


Mr. Stxes. In its report last year the committee called attention 
to the problems which had arisen in connection with space criteria 
for multiple-unit armories under the National Guard program. What 
steps have been taken in this conneetion / 

Colonel SHuter. Space criteria for multiple-unit armories promul- 
gated by the National Guard Association and National Guard Bureau 
were accepted and approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
July 1, 1955, and by the Bureau of the Budget in November 1955. 


75295—56——_86 
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On December 2, 1955, the National Guard Bureau advised the several 
States and Territories that the Bureau of the Budget had accepted 
the July 1, 1955, space criteria. 

Mr. Srxes. Questions, Mr. Flood? 


FLOOR PLANS 


Mr. Froop. Are there any changes, Colonel, in the floor plans, the 
general plans, of the Army Reserve armories for which you are 
asking for funds, different from those you have explained to us in 
the last couple of years—anything material, I mean? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes. I believe, Mr. Flood, we have made prog- 
ress in the direction this committee would desire. 

Before I make these remarks I would like to remind the commitee 
that the square footage area in the armory, the construction standards, 
and the amount of money are all reviewed by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense, so that the Army does 
not have completely a free hand on designing the armories. 

Mr. Froop. In ease of hostilities does the Bureau of the Budget get 
into the trenches with you people, or do they just work at this end 
of it? They do not do much shooting down there, do they? They 
have not recently. 

Now, what about this: Yesterday the general told us about kitchen 
preparations and some interesting things. I think that you men- 
tioned, and also General Lindeman, that in the last couple of days 
come new ideas have been thought of on how to take care of these 
boys. Are your armory plans reflecting any of these plans, or are 
they the same as they were? 


EXTERIOR CHANGES 


Colonel Suvurer. No. I think one thing that is in the right di- 
rection is that we have been able to get for the future all brick-faced 
armories, cavity wall, which I think is an improvement. This picture 
that I give you is onein Baltimore. Here is another one, sir, in Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not interested in having these Army Reserve 
armories turning out to be miniature Taj Mahals, or anything like 
that, but there is no reason why these very important armory reserve 
buildings cannot be placed in attractive sites in the areas where 
they are to be built. We do not want them looking like a lot of second- 
class concrete garages. 

Colonel Suuter. I would like to speak for a moment from the other 
end of the line. As a district engineer I have built some of these 
armories. I built some about 4 years ago. I agree with you. I 
would have liked to have built this type armory, or even better than 
it, when I was building them, but the money that we got and the 
square footage allowed just dictated the type of construction. I as- 
sure you that i in the future these [indicating] are the type armories 
that we are going to try to build throughout the Reserve program. 
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INTERIOR CHANGES 


Mr. Fioop, The armories shown here in the pictures are very good 
looking. 

I am concerned about the interior as well. What about the interior 
floor plans; are there any material changes ? 

Colonel Sauter. I would like to ask Mr. Zackrison, who is the de- 
signer in the Chief of Engineers’ Office, to speak to that. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there any material changes in the floor plans ? 

Mr. Zackrison. We have developed a completely new standard 
plan for the 100-man and the 200-man armories. 

Mr. Fioop. For the 100-man and 200-man armories ? 

Mr. Zacxrison. Yes. Also, we are about to embark on a revision 
for all sizes, using the floor plans previously shown this committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you not make up your mind ? 

Mr. Zackrison. We want to construct at least two 100-man armories 
for which we have appropriations to make sure that the bugs are out 
before proceeding on the final plans for all sites. 

Mr. Mittrr. You will use these as a prototype? 

Mr, Zacurison, Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is something that upsets me a bit. Over this very 
table we went into most elaborate plans and designs. You had maps, 
charts, floor plans, and over in the other building, when we sat over 
there several years ago, We had all sorts of plans on this program. We 
were advised the very best brains in the Army decided these were the 
plans they wanted to have. We crawled all over the floor looking at 
the pictures and the maps and plans and said, “That is it.” That was 
not more than 4 years ago. So we started to build them. 

Now you tell me we have scrapped all of those wonderful plans and 
designs and started to build a second batch which we are now finish- 
ing and they are unsatisfactory, and now we are about to engage in an 
entirely different set of plans and we niepe that they will do. 

Mr. Zacxrison. I think these reflect the later concepts, not so much 


because the plans themselves were inadequate, but these reflect what 
the conditions are today. 

Mr. Froop. We have had three complete concepts of armories in 4 
years. It will be 5 years including the next set of plans. Why? 


TREND TOWARD SMALLER ARMORIES 


Colonel Suuxer. One of the main reasons is as follows: Instead of 
putting 1 armory in 1 large city as the idea used to be, say a 2,000-man 
armory, we have now just about finished what we call master planning 
for all the large cities in order to program through 1960 a location for 
the various armories so that we get smaller armories located near the 
people who will use them. The purpose is to insure that a man does 
not have to travel all the way from one side of the city over to the 
other to go to the armory. 

Mr. Fioop. The idea is great. Why did not someone think that 
up a couple of years ago? Iam only talking about 4 years ago. This 
is the third basic concept for Reserve armory construction in what will 
be the fifth year next year. Why? 
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Colonel Suuter. This plan that I am speaking of, of course, fits 
the RFA. We are trying now to build armories for a 600,000-man 
Army Reserve. We are trying to spread the armories around these 
cities on a master-plan basis so ‘that the man will attend an armory in 
his urban community, and not in the business district downtown, where 
it isnot convenient to get to. That is one of the reasons for the change 
in the design—it is to fit that sort of situation. 

Mr. Fxioop. I agree with you, but I hope that we will finally one 
of these years get what can be called a master plan. I have seen 3 
finalized master plans, 2 in color, in 4 years. My job is to ask ques- 
tions. What happened / 

General McGowan. The National Guard armory construction pro- 
gram—— 

Mr. Fioop. You are not inthis one. Iam not mad at you. 

Mr. Fioop, This is the Reserve. 

General McGowan. Our program was materially delayed by the 
same thing that you are touching upon here. The Reserve Forces 
Facilities Committee determined what the National Guard would 
build as well as the Reserve—— 

Mr. Fioop. You mean that there is some super duper committee de- 
ciding what these are to be ? 

General McGowan. The Reserve Forces Facilities Committee at the 
Department of Defense level. The Department of the Army has sup- 
ported both the Army Reserve and the National Guard in our jomt 
efforts to produce a more usable and realistic armory to meet our real 
training needs. 

Mr. Fioop. Everybody is for that. 

General McGowan. Now we are there. We have arrived at it. sit 

Mr. Fioop. <All right. 

General McGowan. This gentleman here has produced, as we did in 
the Army Guard, first, a 1-company armory, then a 2-c ompany armory, 
and now we are producing the multiple-unit armory of 5 or more 
units, so we are very happy ae pleased that we have made the 
progress we have in the last yea 

Mr. Froop. I am very happy sil pleased. Iam a very happy fel- 
low. All I want to do is to find out what kind of an armory this 
committee is finally going to get and spend money on to build. We 
were assured a third time, and now there is a fourth one coming up. 

General McGowan. This is progress, sir, real progress. 

Mr. Froop. Progress / 

General McGowan. Fine progress. 

Mr. Fioop. But expensive. 

Colonel Sauter. May I straighten out a point’ I do not think 
Mr. Zachrison meant to say that we have a radical new design of all 
the Reserve armories. 

Mr. Froop. That is what he said. He did not use the word “radical” 
but he inferred it. 

Colonel Sauter. What I hope he meant to say— 

Mr. Froop. Now, Mr. Zackrison, listen to what you are supposed to 
have said. Let us get together. 

Colonel SiruLer. Whereas in the past we did not build very many 
100- and 200-unit Reserve armories, because we built the larger type, 
we now have a prototype construction going on for the smaller size 
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urmories which we are now going to build a lot more of than we ever 
did in the past in accordance with the plan I described. We have 
not made any major changes, as I thought he said, in the larger size 
armories, 

Mr. Froop. What I am concerned about today is this: From now 
on to execute the new Reserve Act are there any radical or material 
changes in the interior floor plan of the small armories? You cannot 
get a better phrased question than that. 

Colonel Suvuter. By “small” do you mean 100 and 200 / 

Mr. Froop. Whatever you are talking about. What are you talking 
about ? 

Colonel Sucter. I am talking about the entire field. On the new 
design I am talking about the smallest, the 100-man and the 200-man 
armories. 

Mr. Fioop. So am I. 

Colonel Suuter. And on the not-new design with no radical change, 
1 am talking clear up to the 2,000-man armory. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about the new small ones. 


NEW FEATURES IN SMALLER ARMORIES 


Colonel SuHuter. Colonel Love, would you describe the 100- and 
200-man armories and the new features that we are getting in that 
design ¢ 

Colonel Love. I would like to give you a summary. I think that 
it would help. The first buildings that were ever constructed in the 
Army Reserve program were constructed in 1950, some 45 of them, 
as Colonel Shuler referred to. = they were built on the National 
Guard plan. Following that, in 1953, the Chief of Engineers devel- 
oped a standard set of plans for different-sized armories, beginning 
with the 200-man and going up to the 2,000. Those plans are stand- 
urd plans and are in use at the present time. There are 21 of them. 

Until early last spring the Army Reserve had been held to a eon- 
struction criteria that required us, not in terms of units but in terms 
of paid participating people, to have 150 men on board for any 
construction. In the Office of General Lindeman, where I work, we 
analyzed that requirement and we came to the conclusion that we 
were not giving support programwide. While we could build some- 
thing in a town like Wilkes-Barre or Baltimore, we were in no 
position to support a unit in Hazleton with an armory that was suit- 
uble for the single unit of the size that was indicated for the activity 
that we would expect in that are 

We attempted to develop et a standard plan for an armory that 
would be suitable for a unit of approximately 100 men. We have 
obtained approval to construct 2 pilot models of that kind, and as 
Mr. Zackrison referred a moment ago, the standard plan for that 
armory is now coming off the planning board and we are hoping to 
obligate those 2-pilot models. 

Now, as to the remainder, the a armories that you are talking 
about which are standard plans, we are in the process now of doing 
2 things; first, reducing the alin of plans to the point where it 
will present a good return, and we feel frankly that we have entirely 
too many different types of armories. Our present plan is to reduce 
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the number of armory standard plans from 21 to a total of 8 types 
of buildings. 

Now, we are not going into new plans on those eight sizes of build- 
ings; we are taking the standard plans, those that we already have, 
and we are bringing them up to date with some minor changes. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I think that it would help if you will place in the record 
at this point additions to your statement for clarification. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Under the Reserve Forces Act we anticipate greater strengths and a higher 
level of combat readiness in Army Reserve units. The revisions we are now 
concerned with involve: 

1. Slight increases in storage and supply space criteria in order to provide 
those supplies and equipment at the Armory which are considered essential for 
all authorized training activities thereat. 

2. An increase in the size of locker rooms so that we may continue to provide 
a standard 24-inch locker for each Army reservist so that he can keep his indi- 
vidual equipment at the Armory. 

3. We are revising slightly some of our classrooms for technical instruction. 
You will note in our M. and O. request that we have included an item for tank 
turret trainers. Increased emphasis on permanent installation of training aids 
in armories for technical instruction will permit adequate training while realiz- 
ing a savings in funds when compared to issue and use of sensitive or high cost 
items of equipment. 

Metropolitan planning of multiple armories in urban areas has proven there 
are definite advantages to be gained by taking this program to the reservist, and 
identifying each training center with a particular community. If we are to be 
entirely successful the training center must be located where the reservist lives. 
It necessarily follows that these buildings must enjoy public acceptance and 
must be comparable with other community and public structures. Accordingly, 
the Chief of Engineers has been directed to reevaluate some of our exterior 
architectural treatments in order to improve the appearance of these buildings 
so that they will be properly comparable to public school and community center 
construction. Although this may entail some slight increase in the overall project 
costs, we believe it is good business and economically justified. 


Colonel Suuter. There is really no radical change in the larger 
armories. We are starting for the first time to build the 100- and 
200-unit armories. 

Mr. Frioop. When we get on the floor we are going to be under fire 
about this if we do not know what we are doing, if there are all kinds 
of plans and armories scattered all over the lot. They will make us 
look ridiculous. When we go on the floor we are the ones that look 
ridiculous if we have no information. You are sitting in the gallery. 


PITTSTON, PA. 


On the National Guard end of it, will you take a look at your rec- 
ord? Are you building an armory in Pittston. Pa., for a howitzer 
outfit? If you are, I want to know the type and kind of armory it is 
and the amount of Federal contribution. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The Pittston, Pa., Armory is programed for fiscal year 1957, using prior year’s 
appropriations. 


You mentioned Hazelton, Pa. That is a Reserve outfit, Army ? 





HAZELTON, PA. 


Colonel SuHuter. That will be a training center of 100-:nan size, 
estimated construction cost, $75,000. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one of the new plans that the Colonel was talk- 
ing about ¢ 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. That is in the fiscal year 1957 
program, in this request. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no site selected for anything like that as yet? 

Colonel Love. We have made a preliminary survey in the matter 
and the engineers are doing some investigation. 

Mr. Froop. There is no particular site ! 

Colonel Love. There has been nothing finalized. We have made a 
survey. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. In the recent statement of General McGowan, and yours, 
Colonel Shuler, there would appear to be some conflict in the esti- 
mated carryover. There may be a difference in words used, but I 
think that it ought to be rec onciled. 

Colonel Shuler, on page 5 you say: 

The estimated carryover of Federal funds into fiscal year 1956 is $13 million. 

General McGowan in his statement on page 4 says as follows: 

This would leave an unobligated balance of $5,287,981 for use in fiscal year 
1958 to insure State planning for future armory construction. 

Is there any difference there, or is it a difference simply in words 
used ¢ 

Colonel SuHuter. Mr. Ford, I carry an unobligated a carried 
out of fiscal year 1957 into fiscal year 1958 of $13,140,623. Now, nat- 
urally, that would change if we obligated more than we “ ave estimated 
we would obligate in 1957, but our estimated obligations for 1957 
are $22 million. As long as that comes about, then T predict a carry: 
over in total National Guard into 1958 of $13 million. 

General McGowan. My comptroller has the answer. Colonel 
Shuler’s figures had to do with both armory and nonarmory figures. 
We have separated the two here for the purpose of clarification. 

Mr. Forp. Then the $5,200,000 set forth in your statement, General 
McGowan, is for armories only ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Yes? 

Colonel SHuteEr. $7,800,000 carryover into 1958, nonarmory. The 
two add up to $13,100,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was indicated that you in- 
tended to obligate in the armory construction program $25 million; 
in the fiscal year 1955 it was likewise stated by Mr. Stier that in the 
fiscal year 1956 you anticipated obligating $25 million in the armory 
construction. What is your anticipated obligation during fiscal year 
1956, and what was your obligation figure for the fiscal year 1955? 
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Colonel Sauter. I will give youthose. The anticipated obligations 
in the fiscal year 1956 are for the National Guard armories $18 million ; 
nonarmories, $4 million, or a total of $22 million. For the Army 
Reserve armories, $11,600,000 and acquisition of land, $1,300,000, or a 
total of $13 million. 

Now, for 1955, the actual obligation for the National Guard armor- 
les, $17,500,000; nonarmories, $1,700,000, or a total of $19,100,000. 
For the Army Reserve armories, $3,500,000; acquisition of land, $158,- 
000, or a total for Army Reserve, $3,700,000. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Shuler and General McGowan, would you insert 
into the record appropriate tabular charts showing the material set 
forth in your prepared statement ? 

Colonel Suvuter. I will do that. 

General McGowan. I will do that. 


Amounts available for direct obligations 


Actual, Fstimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


1. Appropriation or estimate 
National Guard 
11 Armories $27, 000, 000 $19, 278, 000 $4, 000, 000 
8512 Nonarmory facilities , 000, 000 8, 333, 000 1, 000, 000 


or 
+ 


rotal, National Guard 28, 000, 000 27, 611, 000 5, 000, 000 

Army Reserve: 
861] Armories 812, 000 3, 640, 000 31, 500, 000 
8621 Acquisition of land. 188, 000 360, 000 3, 500, 000 


Total, USAR ._-- 5, 000, 000 , 000, 000 35, 000, 000 


Appropriation total 33, 000, 000 31, 611, 000 , 000, 000 
2. Unobligated balance brought forward 
National Guard: 
S511 Armories 8, 471, 416 , 009, 980 
8512 Nonarmory facilities 5, 241, 600 4, 519, 643 
Total, National Guard 3, O16 22, 529, 623 | 
Army Reserve 
8611 Armories , 922, 475 2, 172, 270 
8621 Acquisition of land- 923, 628 953, 500 


Total, USAR ‘ 103 
Appropriation total 25, 119 


3. Total available for obligation: 
National Guard 
8511 Armories 35, 471, 416 
8512 Nonarmory facilities , 241, 600 


Total, National Guard , 713, 016 


Army Reserve 
S611 Armories 5, 734, 475 
8621 Acquisition of land , 111, 628 


Total, USAR }, 846, 103 
Appropriation total 58, 559, 119 


4. Unobligated balance carried forward: 
National Guard: 
8511 Armories 8, 009, 980 
8512 Nonarmory facilities , 519, 643 


Total— National Guard__. 22, 529, 623 
Army Reserve: 

8611 Armories 2, 172, 270 

8621 Acquisition of land 953, 500 


Total, USAR 3, 125, 770 


Appropriation total So 35, 655, 393 
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Amounts available for direct obligations—Continued 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


5. Total, direct obligations 
National Guard: 
8511 Armories $17, 461, 4 _ 000, 000 $18, 000 
8512 Nonarmory facilities , 721, 957 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 


Total, National Guard 9, 183, 39: 22, 000, 000 20), 000, 


Armed Reserve: 
8611 Armories 3, 562, , 686, 500 50), 
8621 Acquisition of land__- 158, 12 , 313, 500 2, 750, 
Total, USAR 3, 720, 333 3, 000, 000 25, 000, 


Appropriation total 22, 903, 726 35, 000, 000 45, 000, 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 


LIMITATION ON APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. Mitirr. General McGowan, I would like to refer back to this 
freeze, or whatever you might call it, of the $17 million for the Na- 
tional Guard armory construction. There is a situation that exists 
with respect to certain National Guard armories in Maryland and I 
have heard considerable about this in recent weeks from the adjutant 
general in my State, General Reckord. Could you explain to me what 
has happened that has so disturbed General Reckord and how it can 
be rectified ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes. Briefly, in November, a procedure was 
established in conjunction with Colonel Shuler’s people and the De- 
partment of Defense, Mr. Fulling, whereby when we approved prelimi- 
nary plans and specifications and directed the States then to prepare 
final plans and specifications, we could then ask for apportionment of 
the money knowing that the time consumed in securing that appor- 
tioned money was then sufficient so that when the State came in with 
au bid we could approve it promptly, give them the money, and the 
construction could commence. That new system was devised last No- 
vember and it worked splendidly, but on the 7th of February, approxi- 
mately, we were told by the Comptroller of the Army that we had 
reached a limitation of $33 million of apportioned funds for the year 
and then we would have to request the apportionment ceiling be r: aised 
before we could secure the further apportionment of appropriated 
money to continue. 

General Reckord and eight other States were in the position of hav- 
ing plans already to go for final bidding and we had to say at that time, 

“You m: Ly not go to bid because we cannot promise that the money W il] 
be available for the contract at the time the bids are received.” 

Mr. Mitier. That, of course, completely delayed the program ? 

General McGowan. That has brought the entire National Guard 
program to a stop as far as new projects are concerned. 

Mr. Mitier. Have you made a request for a lifting of this freeze ? 

General McGowan. Yes, and the Department of the Ar my has sup- 
ported that request. 

Mr. Minter. What do you have to do to get General Reckord and the 
other adjutants general gack into the game ? 
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General McGowan. That request has to be favorably acted on at the 
Department of Defense level where the request is now. 

Mr. Muer. As a result of that you have to request to do something 
that we have already provided the money for and which was justified 
and approved by the Department last year ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Does it not create a great deal of trouble in the program 
when you have these starts and stops # Is it not bad for the program ? 
I can see where it would disturb a great many people besides adding 
a lot of correspondence to Congressmen representing the areas in- 
volved. 

General McGowan. I can answer it this way: summarizing the 
comments of the States involved, and having removed the difficulties 
that were engendered by our criteria difficulties which was reported 
sarlier to this committee we now have criteria approved by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the Army which are adequate 
to National Guard means. 

Having approved that, having solved the Davis-Bacon problem, and 
having these improved procedures, the States feel someone has just 
conceived another roadblock. That is the attitude of the States, that 
it is an administrative roadblock. It is my personal opinion that ever 
since the National Guard armory construction program commenced 
it has never been permitted to grow without impediments which did 
not belong there to begin with. This has raised within the minds of 
these States the stated attitude with regard to this money holdup. I 
do not feel just the same way about it. 

Colonel Suuter. May I make astatement ? 

Mr. Mirirr. Certainly, I want to get all the light on this that I can. 

Colonel Souter. I am not endeavoring to tangle with General 
McGowan. I would like to get one statement on the record, to be 
sure that we are talking about these money amounts in the right light. 

With the $33 million, the National Guard’s obligation expected is 
$22 million. Whenever we aw ard a contract we obligate the amount 
of that contract, so the entire $33 million is not about to be obligated 
by letting contracts prior to end fisci ul year 1956. I doagree with ‘Gen- 
eral McGowan that in order to keep the program running smoothly 
so everybody can keep the planning steam up and know that the 
money is going to be made available, there is a certain amount of 
coverage you have to have in dollars in the right agency to keep the 
program going. However, I would not want the committee to get 
the idea that if you consider the $33 million of the National Guard, 
and the additional $17 million, that they could obligate that total 
amount by letting contracts prior to end fiscal year 1956, because I 
do not feel that they could. 

General McGowan. That is not my statement, and IT am not any 
more anxious to tangle with Colonel Shuler than he is with me, because 
I respect him as I believe he does me, but the fact of the matter is that 
while we operate under the procedures just set up as recently as last 
November, and while we adhere to those procedures set up by the 
Department of Defense and the Department of the Army, we must say 
to the States, “You must not advertise for bids.” And that is the 
point of the matter. We do not obligate the money, but we have to 
commit the money to every individual project and earmark it and set 





it aside under the procedures required of us by the Department of 
Defense and the Army before we may permit a State to go to bid. If 
they wish to change the rules, and that is suggested by ¢ ‘olonel Shuler, 
I do know they can effect a change very easily. They can give us bulk 
apportionment of funds on a wholesale basis without their being ear- 
marked by individual projects and then we will be in business. Now 
we are in the retail business and so is the Department of Defense, 
because they put out the dollars on the basis of an individual armory 
instead of on anticipated quarterly commitments, or on an obligation 
basis. 

Colonel Suuter. It is exactly the same, Mr. Miller, as the larger 
public works construction program. We are also on a line-item basis 
controlled by the apportionment request. 

Mr. Miurr. There is one very serious difference, though, and it is 
one of the inherent obstacles or difficulties that always occur when 
you have to get legislative action in one of the States to carry on a 
program all the way through on that level. Within their sphere it 1s 
just as difficult for them in many cases as it is here on the national 
level to get something approved. Sometimes there are times during 
a year you can build more economically than at others, and getting a 
good contract may vary with local conditions, and here you have that 
program all going along and then along comes something—it may be 
just an administrative set of papers—but it will, in a sense, make the 
other party to the contract, in this case the State government, feel 
that maybe there is a joker somewhere in the pack and it deflates all of 
the enthusiasm. I hope that something can be worked out so that 
when you tell these people on the State level to do thus and so and you 
will get your money, then after they do all of those things you will 
not say, “You will have to wait and get somebody’s O. K. on that.” 

General McGowan. We have had all the support anyone could de- 
sire from the Department of the Army. 

Colonel Suuter. May I read a sentence from my statement? This 
is apropos of the National Guard and the carryover of $13 million: 

This carryover is considered essential to encourage the State authorities to 
go to their legislatures and secure the necessary State matching funds with 
the assurance that the Federal contribution is available. 

I could not agree with you more. That is in my own plea to this 
committee to allow us to do this. 

Mr. Miter. I feel this committee has shown its desire to facilitate 
this program wherever possible. I have heard the same statements 
from high officials all down the line in the Defense Department. Now 
we have something here which, if it is a matter of procedure, it seems 
to me ought to have cleared these desks before the States ever had a 
chance to find out about it, or if the procedure is not necessary, it 
ought to have been done away with. 

Colonel Suvier. I sincerely hope when I come up on the public- 
works program we can have a talk about it along this same line be- 

cause this is one of the things that we have to go through on the 
regular construction program. 

Mr. Mitier. I can appreciate that, but it is complicated even more 
when you are dealing with the State government which is as compli- 
cated an agency as the Federal Government. 

Colonel Sutter. Yes. 
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Mr. Minzer. It is bad enough when you are dealing with depart- 
ments of the same government, but it is doubly bad, or rather geo- 
metrically worse, when you involve another government which, after 
all, is the case whenever you are building National Guard armories. 

That is all. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Forp. Referring again to your figure of $5.2 million which 
you anticipate having available as unobligated for use in fiseal 1958, 
which statement is made on page 4 of General MeGowan’s prepared 
text, is that amount adequate for your planning as far as the State 
legislatures are concerned / 

(reneral McGowan. No,sir; far from adequate. 

Mr. Forp. It is a lower figure than we have seen before the com- 
mittee previously. 

General McGowan. That arises from the fact we were required to 
se i and prepare a budget on the basis of an appropriation for 
fiscal 1957 by the Congress of only $5 million, $4 million for armory 
and $1 million for nonarmor Ve 

Mr. Forp. Do you recall offhand how much has been carried over 
in previous fiscal years in this area ? 

General McGowan. I| believe for fiscal 1956 the total figure was 
$19.2 million. 

Colonel Suvuter. Carried into 1955 was $18 million. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED BY NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Mr. Forp. What was the figure requested by the National Guard 


Bureau in this area for fiscal 1957 ? 

General McGowan. Our budget is $4 million armory and $1 million 
nonarmory. 

Mr. Forp. That is what is in the budget proposed here, but what 
was the amount originally requested by the Department of the 
Army ? 

General McGowan. The initial request, I believe, was $28.0 5 million 
for armory and $18.3 million for nonarmory for fiseal 1957. 

Mr. Forp. That was the request made by the National Guard Bureau 
to the Department of the Army ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. What was the figure that the Army submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Colonel SHULER. Mr. Ford, the Army submission for new obliga- 
tional authority was $36.3 million for the National Guard and S62 
million for the Army Reesrve, or a total of $98.3 million. 

Mr. Forp. The figure submitted here is a total of $40 million? 

Colonel Suvuter. Y es, $5 million for National Guard and $35 > mil- 
lion for the Army Reserve. 

General Lawton. Out of the $36.3 million, $25 million was for 
National Guard armories. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

SIZE OF ARMORIES 


Mr. Froop. I notice in your proposed orale you have referred 
to a 100-man armory you want to build i 1 community, and from 
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the sheet I see the authorized strength of the outfit is 267 men. This 
particular community has a strength of less than 100 at this time. 
Of course by the time you have the armory built they will have more, 
but why are you building a 100-man armory for an outfit which 
srobably before you have it built will have an authorized strength 
of 267% What kind of business is that ? 

Colonel Love. Every building that we build is expansible. If by 
the time we get the advance design on the building at this location 
our success in recruiting will indicate that that armory will reach 267 
people, we will inci rease the size of the armory. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have to tear that one down and build a 200- 
man armory according to plan B¢ 

Colonel Suuter. No. 

Colonel Love. We try to give people encouragement, but the minute 
that outfit gets to the place it is a going concern, if they require a 
400-man armory we will build it. If they come to 200, we will make it 
ti 2O0-man armory. This basic 100-man armory is expansible. 

Mr. Fioop. If, by the time you get ready to break ground the town 
X got hopped up to the idea and came up with a strength of 300 men, 
they would get an armory for that number of men ¢ 

Colonel Suvter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. It is up to them. If they want a bigger armory, let 
them get the people! 

Colonel SuvLer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is smart. 

Colonel SHutER. We believe that illustrates a point we think is very 
important. I think you have to have these armories to an extent before 
you can attract the ‘people into them rather than wait until you have 
ithe strength before building the armory. 

Mr. Froop. The best proof that what you say is true is this: I come 
from a community in a distressed economic area. There is a strong 
thought among the civic leaders that if you build a shell, a building, 
it is much easier to induce an industry to come in there when they 
see a place they can go than to sit down and talk about something that 
is not even on paper. If you have a building there, your recruiters 
can take the men there and show it to them—that is, provided it will 
not chase them away when they see it. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Forp. To refer again to this $5.2 million in the Army National 
Guard armory-construction program, is that figure of $5.2 million 
predicated on the obligations that have been discussed here previously, 
the problem Mr. Miller went into? 

Colonel Suvier. It is predicated on the Guard making an $18 mil 
lion armory obligation in fiscal vear 1956. If they fall short of that 
they will carry over more, and if they obligate more then they will 
carry over less. 

Mr. Forp. If, between now and June 30, 1956, you pry loose some 
of this rig ht to obligate from the Department of Defense, will you 
not find that figure of $5.2 million will be considerably less ¢ 

Colonel Suvver. It also is based on the progress we will be able 
tomake in fiseal 1957, 
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Mr. Forp. If this figure of $5.2 million is firm now, and we must 
assume it to be firm from the point of view of this committee, you 
do not have any prospect of getting this additional right to obligate 
between now and June 30? 

General McGowan. That depends on the level of commitments 
during 1957 as well as in the balance of 1956. The annual level of 
obligation for National Guard armory construction, has been about 
$20 million. The program obviously has never been able to get off 
the ground, because a $20 million annual obligation figure is much 
smaller annually than the total armory requirements indicate as being 
necessary. 

Colonel Suvuter. To clear this up, the carryover from 1956 into 
1957 in National Guard armory moneys is $19.2 million. The $5.2 
million is a carryover out of 1957 into 1958. 

Mr. Forp. It isa cumulative figure; is it not? 

Colonel Suuter. It would depend on the obligations they made 
that year. 

LIMITATION ON APPORTIONMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. Where is the $17 million we were talking about that 
is being held up? 

Colonel Suuter. It is in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Mirier. Where is it in those figures? Isthat carried forward ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. In other words, you are not expecting to spend that 
in 1956? 

Colonel SHuter. In 1957. 

General McGowan. We have to do our bookkeeping on the basis 
that $17 million will not be obligated. 

Mr. Miter. The implication that this $17 million is only held up 
temporarily and that we will still get these armories does not mean this 
year? It means you will hold it up another year ? 

General McGowan. Not we, sir. 

Colonel SHuter. Not we. 

Mr. Mizier. You have said the Department of Army approved it 
and it was sent to the Department of Defense 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Has it been turned down ? 

General McGowan. No,sir. It has been there 3 weeks. 

Colonel Survuter. It has been looked at but it has not been acted upon 
officially yet. 

Mr. Miter. Sitting where I am and getting this correspondence 
from my constituents and others, is my answer to them to be, “You will 
not get your armory this year ?” 

General McGowan. I cannot tell you that is the fact. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McGowan. We cannot say what Mr. McNeil’s shop will do. 

Mr. Miturr. Of course you cannot, but do I have to go to Mr. McNeil 
to see why they are blocking the wishes of this committee ? 

General McGowan. Is this off the record ? 

Mr. Mirter. I would like to have it on the record. 





General McGowan. On the record, the answer is the Army cannot 
vive theanswer. Itisin Mr. McNeil’s shop and if you want the answer 
today he is the only one who could give it to you. 

Mr. Minter. I would like to be able to tell the people in my State— 
I think it is equally important to the other seven States—— 

General McGowan. Eight States. 

Mr. Mitirr. There are eight in addition to Maryland ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I think I should be able to tell the people who come to 
me whether they will get the armory this year or next year. Who can 
sive me that answer ¢ 

General McGowan. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Suuter. May I answer Mr. Miller’s question on the record ¢ 

Mr. Munxer. I will be glad to have it on or off the record. 

Colonel Suuter. In answer to the question as to why they have 
held up this money until now, it is obviously a control on obligations 
in fiscal year 1956. If they do release this money, it will not be 
obligated in fiscal 1956 anyhow because there are only 3 months left 
and I think General McGowan will agree he could not let many 
contracts in fiscal year 1956 with the money just released. 

General McGowan. I would agree with Colonel Shuler but only 
if IT am permitted to add that the whole 1956 construction program 
for the Army National Guard never came up to the Armed Services 
Committee of the Congress for approval until after the first of the 
calendar vear 1956. 

Colonel Suuter. I am not defending the process. 

General McGowan. I would like to add that this whole fiscal year 
1956 armory construction program did not get to Congress for ap- 
proval until after the turn of the calendar year. Why that hap- 
pened, I am not permitted to know, but it did happen and that was 
another slowdown. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General McGowan. I would like to say on the record we have made 
two requests: (1) That the apportionment ceiling be raised; and (2) 
that $7.5 million additional be apportioned. Favorable action on both 
is required by the Assistant Secretary of Defense—Comptroller; and 
if he takes favorable action on both requests, then your answer to 
your constituents in Maryland would be “Yes.” Unless both requests 
receive favorable action you may give no answer at all. 

Mr. Mitirr. What are the other eight States besides Maryland that 
are involved ? 

General McGowan. North Dakota is one- 

Colonel Suuter. You mean the States that have requested that 
Federal money be made available, not where you can obligate this 
fiscal year? 

General McGowan. They do not know anything in the States about 
obligations, programs, commitments. All they know is when T tell 
them, “You may advertise for bids and when the bids come in IT can 
give you the money.” They do not understand all that other fiscal 
gobbledegook and I do not give it to them. 
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Mr. Mirier. But when you tell them bids can be asked for and they 
are asked for-— 

Mr. Fioop. You are in. 

Mr. Mirirr. It is very hard to explain to people that Congress is 
so misinformed. The average Member of Congress does not inten- 
tionally misinform his constituents, and when you happen to be on 
this committee and you misinform them, it causes considerable em- 
barassment. 

Mr. Frioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McGowan. I would like to answer Mr. Miller’s question 
again that if Mr. MeNeil, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), says to vou that he has approved an increase in the appor- 
ugha ceiling for Army National Guard armory construetion, and 
if he says further that he will approve when it reaches him the appor- 
tionment of $7.5 million, then you may say to your constituents that 
the armory construction will proceed. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McGowan. My knowledge is to the effect that this limita- 
tion is not beyond the Department of Defense. It does not require 
Budget action. It is within the Department of Defense as to the 
solution. 

Mr. Froop. This particular one here? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That might be. I do not know about this one, but if 
the Bureau of the Budget—regardless of what McNeil says, if the 
boys in that ivory tower decide that is not so, the money will not be 
allocated and you will not get the armory. 

Colonel Suvier. This money is in the Bureau of the Budget. IT do 
not think we can say that the Bureau of the Budget cannot keep it, 
regardless of what the Department of Defense says. 

Mr. Froop. That is r ight. If the Bureau of the Budget decides you 
will not get the program approved, not only will thev not allocate the 
funds but they will stop the program. In the Air Force program I 
told you about. they stopped the program as a matter of poliey: it 
had nothing to do with dollars. They reversed themselves on that 
and have now reinstituted the program, but now they say, “We will 
not give you the money.” That is the situation at the Sudget. not in 
Defense. And anyhody who announces he hits an armory at this stage 
should have his head examined minutely. 

General McGowan. We have never gotten in trouble with a single 
Congressman on an armory project becanse we do not permit them to 
go to bid until we have the money in our possession. 

Mr. Mirtier. I would greatly appreciate it, General Lawton, and T 
am not in any sense criticizing you or anvone in this room, but if it is 
possible T would like you to get for me an authentic statement th: ss I 
can give to my Adjutant General and constituents at Salisbury as to 
the situation in regard to their armories and when they may exnect to 
go ahead. I think our acting chairman will make it a committee 
matter. 

Mr. Froop. That is an order. but T want vou to understand T am 
sure General Lawton will do his utmost to get vou the information, 
but you must keep in mind that depending on the visceral reactions 
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of the Bureau of the Budget they may be countermanded by them 
the next day. 

General Lawron. I will be pleased to get you that information, 
not only as to the armory in Hyattsville, about which you asked for 
information 

Mr. Mituer. I am even more interested in the one in Salisbury 
because that is in my district. Of course, I am not trying to do 
anything for Maryland that I do not want done for all ‘the States, 
but I know about the M: aryland program and Salisbury is in the 
heart of my district and it is embarrassing to me to be misinforming 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Miller is entitled to special consideration. He is 
a member of this committee, he spends 6 to 8 hours a day in this sweat- 
shop on this budget, and if there is any man in the House entitled 
to special consideration for an armory in his district, he is that man. 
He has the right to know. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Originally, it was planned to provide armory facilities at Salisbury by ex- 
panding an existing armory. Late in 1954 the DOD approved such a project. 
However, the State recently determined that it would be advisable to provide 
a new armory in lieu of an expansion of the existing old armory and in March 
1956 requested approval for the construction of a new two-unit armory. 

Since construction of a new two-unit armory represents a change in scope 
from the previously approved project, it will be necessary to get DOD approval 
and to consult with the Armed Services Committee in accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 783, 2d session, 8Ist Congress. After these actions 
are completed, and upon approval by the National Guard Bureau of plans 
for the new project, the Department of the Army would be ready to request 
apportionment of funds for Federal participation in the project. 

The date when funds will become available to the State depends upon several 
factors which make it difficult to give a definite commitment at this time. 
As several months may be required to obtain the necessary approval and clear- 
ance it is expected that it will be late in the current fiscal year before the project 
is approved. At that time, postponement of an apportionment request until 
the first part of fiscal year 1957 might be necessary as a result of apportion- 
ment limitations on funds under the heading “Military Construction, Army 
Reserve Forces.” 


Mr. Forp. I did not get the answer as to the States involved. 

General McGowan. Iowa, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Georgia, California, Washington, Arkansas, and Connecticut. 

Mr. Froop. What town in Pennsylvania? 

General McGowan. Colonel McCormick will dig that out. I am 
hoping it is in your district, but I do not think it is. 

Mr. F oop. ‘But the m: in in whose district it is has a right to 
know, and I will tell him. 

General McGowan. Hanover, Pa. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. General Lawton, do you have anything further to sub- 
mit in connection with the construction program for the guard: or 
Reserves at this time? 

General Lawron. We have nothing further at this time, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to proceed with the next program. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN P. DALEY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. THEODORE J. CONWAY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM F. RYAN, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

COL. FRED E. RESSEGIEU, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Program and Siscmataniated 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Program by activities: 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 


| 

| 
account): 
| 


1. Aircraft and related equipment ee a SY $17, 274,442 | $18, 680,000 
2. Guided missiles and related equipme nt_ 68, 027, 274 95, 508, 000 | 79, 276, 000 
3. Ships and small craft and related equipment. 421, 819 | 336, 000 399, 000 
4. Combat and support vehicles and related equip- | 

ment | 20,878,116 | 16,326,000 | 16, 877, 000 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment-_| —_ 10, 244, 899 | 9, 068, 000 | 9, 242, 000 
6. Ammunition and related equipment | 55,910,550 | 47, 478.000 | 48, 141, 000 
7. Other equipment 71. 189,992 | 72. 590, 459 | 78, 767, 000 
8 | $9, 287, 600 83, 212, 000 


9. Operation and management of facilities 53,047,182 | 54, 131, 499 | 75, 406, 000 


> — : | 

. Military sciences 78, 904, 078 
i 
_ 























Total direct obligations___.....---- , nel - 366, 324, ‘517 402, 000. 000 0 | 410, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 
accounts): | 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment___...---- | 500, 000 | 500. 000 500, 000 
6. Ammunition and related equipment. - - . oan 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
7. Other equipment a 2. 732, 869 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
8. Military sciences._......-. « Louk 5, 281, 583 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__.-.........--- Q, 514. 452 | 10, ‘000 000 10 000 000 
Total obligations_.........--- devs. tcck pacenbe 375, 838,969 | 412,000,000 | 420, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Com arative transfers from other accounts_-_..........-- i, OR NE aa 
Uno ligated balance brought forward ....-...........--..| —60, 225, 801 | —79, 899, 891 —30, 149, 891 
Unro ligated balance transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, | 
Department of De fense’’ (69 Stat. 302) ed etedawaahed ) ER GON O00 12... 5200-2... 
Advarces a’ d reimburse ‘m ents from other accounts_..___- | —9, 514,452 | —10, 000, 000 —10, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations Lae hananaatconne OE SOE lanpeknecsstecstacatoubibees 
Unobligated balance carried forward__-..........-...------ 79, 899, 891 30, 149, 891 30, 149, 891 
IE Gv ie tibdcitactimccavecesdesnnseeiad "346, 345, 000 | 340, 250, 000 410, 000, C00 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalert of all other positions ..........----..----- 


Average number of all employees- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General sched le grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - 


Persoral service ot ligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay atove 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations 
account): 

01 Personal services... -- 
02 Travel y 
03 Transports ition of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction - 
07 Other contractual services 


08 
09 
10 
11 
13 
15 


Supplies and materials 

Equipment. -- 

Lands and structures. __- 

Grants, subsidies, and contr ibutions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 
Taxes and assessments. - 


Subtotal 
Deduct— 
Charges for quarters and subsistence- 
object classes 08 or 09 


Total direct obligations 


for 


Services performed by other agenc ies 


Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged ¢ to 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 


accounts): 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transports ation of things_- 
05 Rents and utility serv ices... 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment--.--- 
15 Taxes and assessments. 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total, Department of the Army--_-. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 


07 Other contractual services-_--.........-.---- 


FORCE 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions - - 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


service | 


| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


i TE | 


' 


$20, 563 
12 | 

19, 192 | 

1, 360, 


GS-7.3 | 


$4, 259 | 


$87, 990, 725 
125, 540 | 


312, 803 
2, 201, 574 


90, 630, 642 2 


| 86, 188, 229 
| 4, 294, 220 


912, 588 
401, 048 

1, 128, 497 
55, 362 

152, 373, 561 
22, 435, 902 
56, 106, 764 
53, 259, 518 
54, 498 

183, 790 
4,732 


440, 700 | 


371, 839, “409 | 


92, 877 
19, 103, 911 
352, 642, 621 


5, 005 

850 

38, 613 

2, 342, 548 
1, 553, 834 
1, 130, 589 
600 


, 514, 452 


oe 
157, 673 


790, 103 


4, 442, 413 


| 
$18, 733 | 


18, 024 
18, 238 | 


$5, 239 
GS-7.1 | 
$4, 266 | 


$87, 261, 517 
79, 800 | 
324, 029 | 

1, 787, 424 


89, 452, 


770 


85, 813, 770 
4, 103, 106 
962, 250 
284, 703 

940, 958 

70, 047 

180, 526, 058 
35, 579, 584 
50, 898, 117 
54, 639, 493 


145, G00 | 
13, 010 
361, 620 


414, 337, 716 
77, 687 
| 17, 362, 000 


396, 398, 029 


3, 639, 000 
325, 666 
9, 800 
29, 000 

2, 786, 162 
1, 451, 600 
1, 750, 800 | 
7,972 


_ 10, 000, 000 | 





406, 398, 029 








86s 


$19, 018 
8 

18, 391 
18, 523 


$92, 208, 317 
80, 000 


1, 196, S00 


8, 485, 207 


7, 207 

4, 678, 064 
1, 185, 838 
269, 068 

1, 190, 770 
80, 984 

176, 586, 456 
35, 566, 481 
52, 540, 020 
64, 404, 887 


166, 000 
700 
402, 258 


427, 02, 73° 3 


80, 075 
17, 847, 000 


409, 135, 6 58 


3, 488, 000 
312, 266 
12, 800 

29, 000 

2, 732, 862 
1, 666, 350 
1, 751, 000 
7, 722 


10, 000, 000 


~ 419, 136, 658 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Continued | 


01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_-____- ; eciadiadt $665, 517 $607, 503 
Positions other than permanent 38, 920 | " 37,473 
Regular pay above 52-week base _- 2, 101 5, 422 
Payment above basic rates 3, 863 | 2, 338 
Other payments for personal services 5, 234 ae 


as Total personal services__-_-___- ree siete 715, 635 652, 736 
02° Travel 7 35, 341 43, 304 
03 Transportation of things 3, 820 5, 415 
04 Communication services. _- Seo | 5, 120 10, 077 
05 Rents and utility services__- 7 , 19, 768 15, 167 
06 Printing and reproduction ; : 588 1, 803 
07 Other contractual services | 20, 531 31, 555 

Services performed by other agencies y 8, 598 23, 500 
OS Supplies and materials 55, 436 | 123, 926 | 
09 Equipment 32, 774 47,099 | 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities ‘ 
15 Taxes and assessments_____- acannee taal 1, 906 





Subtotal 899, 517 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ______ cand 162 


Total, Department of Agriculture____- 899, 355 957, 042 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 





07 Other contractual services a a aa Ea 3, 894, 084 1, 074, 208 | 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 390 
Average grade. _. GS-6.1 
Personal services: Permanent positions $38, 013 $134, 200 
Travel_. ‘ —_ ; 684 29, 080 
Transportation of things : 600 | 
Other contractual services -_ - ; 1, 129, 071 150, 840 
Supplies and materials_-__-- ; ‘ 709 | 182, 690 
Equipment 643 110, 865 
Taxes and assessments._.__.--- - 174 191 
Total, Department of Commerce 1, 169, 294 608, 466 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.. 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year_-_ 


4 verage and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary-_- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- F $250, 272 $147, 832 
Positions other than permanent__- ‘ 8, 466 900 | 700 
Regular pay above 52-week base- - - 737 200 house. 
Payment above basic rates__- : : 2, 826 700 300 


Total personal services_- =e 262, 301 50, 662 95, 118 
Travel_. 3 “e ‘ ; 5, 671 3, 700 2, 500 
Transportation of things | 4, 808 , 200 834 
Communication services_.__..--_-- 4 a 1, 409 200 125 
Rents and utility services__. | 4,739 3, 500 | , 000 
Printing and reproduction.._____.-- m 464 100 | 
Other contractual services -- - - 16, 497 5, 315 4, 515 
Supplies and materials_- 72, 118 425 , 500 
Equipment. 5 seal , se 6, 507 150 | 500 
Taxes and assessments_.- 1, 845 730 | 250 


203, 982 342 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 376, 359 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all otner positions. -- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. | 2. $256, 204 $176, 732 
Positions otoer than perman catia 9,159 | 7, 781 | 6, 183 
Regular pay above 52-week base ty | a 1, 164 | _- ; 
Payment above basic rates........---- 3, 412 | 2, 551 | 1, 760 

Total personal services 5, 485 | 267, 700 | 184, 675 

Travel.__. a ae eae aad ‘ 6, 100 | 5, 900 

Transportation of things aueaaiee 4 1, 200 | 1, 150 

Communication services --- a las cieomricas ad 44% 1, 450 | 2, 550 

Rents and utility services..........--- de ee | ote 6, 775 6, 075 

Printing and reproduction. - SSS SESS : 5 100 | 600 

Other contractual services - - a eric 29, 449 | 20, 481 | 18, 850 

Supplies and materials__-------- Pies. 28, 456 | 53, 450 23, 850 

Equipment ‘ Gnkgeh wetbbh 3,131 | 2, 450 | 1, 350 

Lanas and structures eanrdbelaiil gubenank es — 

Taxes and assessments... - --- Sou 2 ae 1, 241 | 700 | 1, 000 


Total, Department of the Interior 352, 306 | 


360, 406 246, 000 


ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year- - -- 


01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent ---.- -- $57, 867 | $61, 102 | 
02 Travel ; iia ie | 750 | 
03 Transportation of things stawctenre 25 
04 Communication services_-_...........- a | 321 | 500 | 
06 Printing and reproduction — | 5S 6, 350 |- 
07 Other contractual services si . | 1, 02! 220 | 
08 Supplies and materials-- 

09 Equipment 





Total, Library of Congress 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year. -_-- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 306, 096 599, 927 
Regular pay above 52-week base_....-.-.---- 4, 398 | 1, 582 
Payment above basic rates...........-- 52, 418 | 14, 391 
Total personal services__.....-..--- Saeed Wada 1, 362, 912 | 615, 900 
Travel.... Steet 116, 165 35, 725 | 
Transportation of things cS CRO EMES sana eEREAce oud 21, 235 22, 235 |... 
Other contractual services. —.......-.-- : ches 3, 637, % 1, 058, 747 
Supplies and materials-._- 492, 991 
Equipment 








Total, Department of the Navy-.- 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Tota] number of permanent positions. -_............--.----_.-- 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

Genera) schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions--_--......--.-- eb aagpeNiicabunaiecashened latent | 
Regular pay above 52-week base___....-....-- coed 


01 


Ee — .| 
07 Other contractual services - - --- 
15 Taxes and assessments-_- 


Total, Department of State_----- 


Total obligations 


1955 actual 


1956 estimate 


14, 930 
45 
25 


15, 000 | 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 1955 actual 


1956 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from “ Emergency fund, Department of Defense’ 
(68 Stat. 338 and 69 Stat. 302) 


Adjusted appropriation 
Balance brought forward: 
STRIIIINS ooens wcsbasnccen= Soa ae Wea eee 
Obligated 
Unobligated balance transferred from “ Emergency fund, 
Department of Defense’’ (69 Stat. 302) 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 

Out of current autiorisations............................. 1} 

Out of prior authorizations J 


Ca tn ca wai cmunehemneunion 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated - 
Obligated 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring | 
for obligation) : 





Total expenditures and balances 


Mr. SIKEs. 


~ 346, 345, 000 


377, 806, 183 


760, 977, 299 


The committee will come to order. 


$345, 000, 000 


1, 345, 000 
| 


60, 225, 801 
354, 406, 498 


760, 977, 299 
377, 806, 183 { 


79, 899, 891 | 
291, 772, 609 


11, 498, 616 





$333, 000, 000 


7, 250, 000 


340, 250, 000 


79, 899, 891 
291, 772, 609 


130, 000, 000 
235, 000, 000 


365, 000, 000 


30, 149, 891 
328, 772, 609 





1957 estimate 


1957 estimate 


"410, 000, 000 


30, 149, 891 
328, 772, 609 


215, 000, 000 


370, 000, 000 


30, 149, 891 
368, 772, 609 


We are ready to be- 


gin the discussicn of the requirements for Research and Development 


for fiscal year 1957. 


SUMMARY OF 


OBLIGATIONS 


Will you insert in the record page 3 of the justifications modified to 


show the 
31, 1955? 


actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 through December 
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(The information is as follows:) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | Deo. anes fiscal year 
1956 . | 1957 


Actual, fiscal 


Project year 1955 


Aircraft and related equipment- $7, 700, 657 $17, 274, 442 $5, 032, 794 $18, 680, 000 
Guided missiles and related equipment.| 68, 027, 274 95, 508,000 | 55, 026, 110 | 79, 276, 000 
Ships and small craft and related equip- aot 
ment. 421, 819 | 386, 578 399, 000 
Combat and ‘support vehicles and re- | md 
lated equipment..............-..--. 20, 878, 116 16, 326,000 | 8,140,989 | 16,877,000 
Artillery and other weapons and related | 
equipment 10, 244, 899 9, 068, 000 | 6, 168, 860 9, 242, 000 
Ammunition and related equipment....| 55,910,550 | 47, 478, 000 26, 594, 120 48, 141, 000 
| Other equipment 71, 189,992 | 72, 590, 459 32, 150, 426 78, 767, 000 
Military sciences 78, 904,078 | 89, 287, 600 40, 980, 012 83, 212, 000 
Operation and management of facilities.| 53,047,132 | 54,131,499 | 30,497,006 | 75, 406, 000 





366, 324, 517 402, 000, 000 ; 204, 976,895 | 410,000, 000 


| ! 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 


comparable basis at the program level: , 


Estimate, | Actualas of | Estimate, 


| 
Actal, fiscal | : . ee 
year 1955 | fiscal year | Dee. 31, 1955 | f*cal year 


(ee ee a 


ad adh isn dod orca icin tite Mel ted ands $366, 324, 517 | $402,000, 000 | $204, 976, 895 $410, 000, 000 
Reimbursements 9, 514, 452 10, 000, 000 1 10, 000, 000 


375, 838, 969 | 412, 000, 000 | 204, 976, 895 420, 000, 000 


Mr. Srxes. General Gavin, who is Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment for the Army, is to make the principal statement. 
Will you proceed, General Gavin ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gavin. Mr. Chairman, we consider it a privilege to appear 
before this committee. 

In my opening statement this afternoon I would like, with the 
assistance of a few charts, to outline the basis for the thinking behind 
our current research and “development program, and to highlight the 
most significant changes that have taken place during the year, as we 
understand them. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad for you to make this presentation in 
the way you think will be most effective in conveying to the commit- 
tee the job that lies ahead of the Army in research and development. 

We realize, also, that much of this will have to be off the record, 
and at any point you wish testimony to be off the record you may so 
indicate to the reporter. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. My verbal presentation will follow very 
closely the introductory statement herein. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am happy to have the privilege of appearing before 
your committee to present the research and development program of the United 
States Army for the fiscal year 1957. 

The United States Army is giving exceptional emphasis to its research and 
development program at this time and it will continue to do so in the immediate 
future. The reasons therefor are twofold: 

(a) An unprecedented revolution is taking place in the three essential combat 
functions: Firepower, mobility, and communications. Never before in the history 
of mankind have all three of these functions been undergoing such violent 
change. What the future holds for us as we exploit their interrelationships in 
our final weapons systems is, perhaps, the most challenging problem that we 
have ever faced. It is clear now that the pattern of land combat, and the forces 
that participate in land combat, will change drastically in the next decade. 
The nation that anticipates these changes and adopts its resources to them most 
quickly, will be the nation that will survive. I will discuss each of these 
functions briefly later. 

(6) There is an increasing awareness on the part of all military planners 
of the need for greater flexibility in the weapons systems now available, or 
becoming available, to our country. The situation that has confronted our 
planners in recent years, and those that appear likely to confront our planners 
in the future, all require varying degrees of power, promptly delivered. Since 
it is the primary objective of the Department of the Army to deter war by 
demonstrable effectiveness, to limit war if it does occur, and finally, to win war, it 
seeks to develop the weapons systems of a flexibility to match these needs. Thus 
will our Nation’s interests best be served. 

You are familiar, in general, with the developments in our weapons systems 
of the past several years. I would therefore like only to emphasize the most sig- 
nificant changes that have taken place during the past year, or that are in 
immediate prospect. 

In the field of mobility we are continuing to improve the mileage and weight 
characteristics of our family of tanks and light automotive vehicles. We have, 
during the past year, broadened our interest in light air vehicles to include sev- 
eral new types. Specifically I refer to the small flying platforms and short 
takeoff and vertical takeoff aircraft. The many new forms of air mobility now 
becoming available make it clear that through aggressive research and devel- 
opment we can significantly improve the prospects of our combat infantryman 
in an atomic battle environment. 

The developments in communications, specifically readily transportable battle- 
field television, miniaturized radios, long-range compact small radio equipment, 
all have made it apparent that the advances in firepower and mobility can be 
matched by modern, effective communications systems through thorough research 
and adequate support. This we seek to provide. 

In addition to the essential functions of combat as outlined above, we have 
made, and are making, significant strides forward in caring for the human being. 
Food irradiation, with which you are familiar, shows great promise of savings 
and military application. In medical research we are continuing to improve our 
ability to save human lives and reduce fatalities. Clothing, footgear, and body 
armor are all under thorough scrutiny. In these efforts we are being assisted 
by some of the country’s best scientists and research people. 

The foregoing has very briefly highlighted a few of the most significant aspects 
of our research and development program. In summarizing the overall effect 
of the present research and development program upon the Army of the future, 
I would like to say that in my opinion we are now reaching a point where mere 
acquisition of new weapons and new forms of mobility and communications, and 
adapting them to past organizations, is coming to an end. Both our infantry 
and armored divisions are in the final stages of testing. Sky Cav was given a 
reasonably thorough test and the theory of its employment will be fully exploited 
this year. We now foresee the time not far distant when the essential organiza- 
tion of the Army itself will change tremendously in character. The impact of 
the new research and development programs upon the pattern of land combat 
in the future is becoming increasingly clear. The prospect offers us promising 
hope of achieving weapons systems of flexibility and mobility adequate to the 
needs of the atomic era. 
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General Gavin. As you may have noted from the introductory state- 
ment, sir, we have broken this program down into the essential combat 
functions, the things the units must do in combat to win in cubee, 
We have analyzed it in terms of what the field Army must do and 
what the man himself does. Essentially they do the same things. 

They must move. 

They must have firepower. 

They must do this with a high degree of intelligence. 

This afternoon I would like to run over the trends, as we see them, 
and give the most significant aspects of the changes in the past year. 

This first chart gives the historical b: ackground of the development 
of firepower and bri ings up to date our most recent association with it. 
It starts here with the launc ‘hing of the small David-type missile—the 
Sumerian spear—all through hand weapons—the pattern of hand 
weapons—outlined here, which persists throughout the charts. 

We are concerned with the man on the land and his independence of 
operations on the land. The Army is dedicated to giving him a maxi- 
mum amount of independence of operations. He has been through a 

rather trying period in the last 20 years, but we know we are emerging 
in the missile era with the restoration to a lar ge degree of independence 
of Jand units. 

Another aspect of this is the fact that as we emerge from particular 
periods and enter into others there are periods of obscurity where we 
do not know where we are going. This takes money and research. 
This chart is tinted to show the dar kening period and then the lighten- 
ing out and then the darkening again. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FIREPOWER 


Another aspect of the chart is the continuing increase in firepower. 
This is not reflected except in general terms, but it has been of tre- 
mendous significance. This is the family of weapons you are all 
familiar with, the World War II and some Korean vintage. 

Here we have a salvo gun. We are not quite sure what form that 
will take. We believe from now on man, when he is not in a vehicle, 
must be in the ground rather than on the surface of the ground. He 
must have signal equipment that can be fitted right to his headgear 
He must have atomic protective clothing. 

This is the antitank gun. This is a very fine performance tank. 

This is the missile launched off a truck. This is a theoretical type 
of missile launching. 

This is Nike, and. right on up through the Nike family. 

I should say that the Directors of Research and Development, all 
of whom are here—General Daley, General Conway, and General 
Ryan—will discuss these in detail. 


MOBILITY 


Next I would like to hastily run over the fields of mobility. We 
have done a great deal of research in the field of mobility, endeavor- 
ing to give the infantryman what he needs, searching for clues as to 
where we may be going in this evolutionary period in which we find 
ourselves, moving into many forms of higher mobility. 
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In this chart we start back here with the man’s use of his two feet 
on the ground, and he persists and follows through on this same course 
of development. We believe he will for some time. However, we 
believe that now he should be given protection against atomic attack. 
There must be clothing to give him that protection, and he must be 
in the ground or a personnel carrier when he is moving, unless he 
happens to be hypermobile and is in the air. 

Here we show the using of the beasts of burden, and you will see 
evolving a pattern of some interest to us. We have the case of the 
elephant and the case of the armored knight and the case of the air- 
plane, and they all indicate a tendency. Even in the case of the tank, 
as a matter of fact, the tendency is that he endeavors to use mobility 
as a weapon, as a charging vehicle. 

Actually, on analysis, it is quite clear that mobility serves a chief 
purpose when it takes the man and his means to where the decision 
is gained. Getting right down to the hard facts of the case, we 
believe that the airplane will serve its greatest use in performing this 
function. 

Here you see the armored personnel carrier, which is amphibious 
in inland waterways. Here is the small rifle. We have the tank 
family. Weseek to make it amphibious in inland waterways. Here 
are the two small flying platforms. This one is somewhat larger. 
The flying crane is shown. This is a tilted-wing plane, now show- 
ing great promise. These planes utilize ducted fans that rotate. And 
this is our utility plane now coming into the inventory. 

Mr. FLoop. You seem to indicate, General, that a tank or some- 
thing of that nature is a protection against radiation. 


General Gavin. Yes, sir; it is. We placed troops fairly close to 
a high yield burst in the recent Nevada test and did it with sur- 
prising immunity to the effect of the burst. 

Mr. Foon. If the apertures are closed ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. They protect not only for a degree of 
radiation but certainly from the thermal and certainly from the effect 
of flying rocks and trees and such as that. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Then finally we refine the firepower and the better mobility, and 
we get down to communications that we have to have. Like a good 
football team with fine backs and a very fine line play is really no 
better than the intelligence of the quarterback and his ability to 
diagnose and give them direction in their play, we are seeking good 
communications, because we are coming upon very fine firepower 
and very fine land and air mobility for our soldiers. 

This historical pattern is known to all of us. This generally is the 
type of equipment we came out of World War II with. I call your 
attention again to the man on the land, the runner. We now have a 
dozen of this type of platform in procurement. This is the runner. 
We think this shows great promise. This is a form of tropospheric 
bounce. This is one of the most significant things we are now work- 
ing on. 

We believe that the field army commander and the theater com- 
mander of the future must be able to see at a glance the situation in 
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his entire area. He must know where atomic weapons have been fired 
and what radioactivity is resulting from the fallout pattern and what 
the predictable fallout will be, so that he may move his forces and dis- 

ose them and yet maintain a high degree of combat effectiveness and 
integrity. This could be reflected in a screened presentation to him. 

We feel likewise that he should know the density of the forces and 
consequently the vulnerability of the forces in the area. This can be 
presented electronically. Of course, he should get the picture of it as 
economically as we can give it to him. We may be able to give it to 
him through a drone. There are various ways. 

That is what this chart is intended to reflect. These are merely 
symbols of progress in the communications field. We are doing a great 
deal more, such as smaller radios, helmet radios and the like. 

Now, I have talked about these three functions. Before I conclude 
my opening remarks I would like to refer to two other things. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


When I had the privilege of appearing before this committee last 
year I used the occasion to present to the committee what the De- 
partment of the Army considered to be the most significant changes 
that had taken place during the year. We are in a time of tremen- 
dous evolutionary change. We must know where we are going well 
ahead, so that we will not make mistakes in research and development. 

Now isatime of great change. I would like to point out two changes 
that we believe are of inordinate significance at this time. 


MISSILES 


First, the matter of missiles. We have watched the development of 
missiles and have associated ourselves with the program for a long 
time. With the individual human being the pattern has been from 
the arrow to the gun shooting arrows, right on through the lead 
ball, tamped down the rifle barrel in the smooth bores of the Civil 
War, the Springfield, the BAR, and up to this sort of a dart gun. 
We are not sure what it will be; a salvo rifle or a dart gun. 

Here are the weapons. (Discussion off the record.) This is essen- 
tially an antitank weapon, but it again is something propelled from 
the land, by power given it on land. 

The very words “ballistic missile” come from the ancient “ballista” 
which fired a missile. We have developed the missiles through a 
family up through today, Redstone, Corporal, and the smaller missiles. 

This shows the ultimate—the IRBM-Jupiter missile. 

These missiles are of tremendous importance. They will give greater 
firepower without being vulnerable to enemy attack, because of the 
range. By the use of them, we can disperse our forces without danger 
of losing firepower. We can move the units back and get the fire- 
power by calling for it with the communications they have, from 
further to the rear. 

Missiles have one other great significance to us. I would like to 
point this out: A mission of the Army is to defeat any aggressor army. 
Part of that mission is to defend the continental United States and 
the vital overseas installations and field armies against any air attack. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST AIR ATTACK 


We have watched with great interest, because we have been parties 
to the activities, the development of the missiles, and the significance 
of them in terms of defense against air attack. I would like to quote 
here a basic doctrine which impressed many of our military people, 
including many, many soldiers back around 1921. That was the state- 
ment of Gulio Douhet : 

All influences which have conditioned and characterized warfare from the 
beginning are powerless to affect aerial action. 

This is an interesting comment from a man who was brilliant in his 
own field. He was a brilliant tactician. But the casualties in the air 
from the ground at that time were approximately zero. 

Mr. Forp. Was hea military man ? 

General Gavin. He was a military man. He was in the Italian Air 
Force. He wrote this in 1921. It was not translated into English until 
about 1928. 

He made a number of other comments of some significance. In fact, 
I have just finished reading the Command of the Air about 2 weeks 
ago, once again. It is interesting, because a lot of people quote Douhet 
without understanding why he wrote this, when he did. 

When he wrote this it was absolutely sound. I would not have taken 
exception to it, nor would anyone else at that time. 

Mr. Fioop. When did he write it ? 

General Gavin. 1921, sir. It did not reach the American speakers 
and writers in an English translation until about 1928. 

What he says is that the best air defense is an air attack, and that 
only air action can be decisive. This essentially is what he has stated. 

We infantrymen—and I am an infantryman—generally accepted 
that and went into combat and made the best of our prospects, hoping 
to survive somehow, despite the threat which was confronting us. 

These are the statistics of the 1941 to 1945 combat. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

As we worried along from 1941 to 1945 and 1951 to 1955 there were 
a great many things said about what would happen to the future of 
land armies. I remember Major de Seversky writing in Reader’s Di- 
gest in December of 1947, and I paraphrase rather than quote: He who 
controls the land controls the skies above. 

I remember when we went into Korea in 1950, when one of my col- 
leagues made a remark to me that once the 5th Air Force got to work 
on the North Koreans there would not be one left in North Korea. 

We went into the Korean business, and came out of it with over 
142,000 casualties ; 97.2 percent were ground soldiers, and it was action 
in which air attack was concentrated in the main on land forces. 

Air attack was used under laboratory conditions, so far as the ground 
soldier was concerned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

What is the meaning of all of this to the soldier? This is what we 
search for solutions for, and something we are coming up with now, 
as we see it. As we get into the missile period we think the casualty 
curve will continue up on the order of a very high percentage—per- 
haps 90 percent or so with good missiles. 

This is the type of missile we are developing in the United States 
Army. This would seem to suggest the independence of operation on 
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land will again become of overriding importance and the man who 
holds the land will hold a decisive advantage on the next era. This 
is why we are directing research and development to giving the soldier 
the best firepower, the best missile firepower, the best mobility, and the 
best communications we can possibly give him, because we think his 
combat effectiveness will be the overriding critical aspect of survival. 
Before leaving this I have one chart I will refer to briefly. I will just 
take a moment on it. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there ¢ 

yeneral Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Do you mean to say that despite all of this money, all of 
this development, and all of this production we are now getting as to 
aircraft, those casualty figures which you indicated in the atomic age 
would probably hold true ¢ 

General Gavin. We think with the surface-to-air missiles that we 
now have in development the prospects of manned enemy aircraft sur- 
viving are very limited, indeed. I would certainly not be in a position 
of criticizing appropriations, but I am telling you the soldier’s story 
as we see it. 

Mr. Frioop. Manned aircraft ? 

General Gavin. Manned aircraft; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be applicable to nonmanned weapons ! 

General Gavin. Such as a missile ? 

Mr. Forv. Yes. 

General Gavin. This is a different thing, and I think it is on an 
order of magnitude different. The present NIKE family, which you 
will hear more of later in the afternoon, which we have been studying 
over 2 years now. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Do you want that on the record ? 

General Gavin. I think this will go in later. 

General Dairy. Not on the record. 

Mr. Srxes. You will have an opportunity to screen the record. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. The Nike family will be described further 
this afternoon. The specific numbers reference ought to come out of 
the record. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General Gavin. But you have to talk about altitude when you are 
talking about missiles. The Nike family will give us an antimissile 
missile. This is a very difficult problem. <A lot of us here have 
worked on it. Ihave. We respect the challenge it offers. We expect 
to be able to defeat the ICBM and the IRBM, but it is going to be a 
job. 
Mr. Froop. It is going to be what ? 


DEFENSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


General Gavin. A job—pretty rough. 

So far, sir, in making this presentation I have addressed myself 
to the functional problems of the ground soldier. In all of our think- 
ing man is the common denominator in everything we do. We believe 
that despite our weapons systems, no matter how sophisticated they 
are, man is here to stay. We look to the care of man as one of our 
great responsibilities. 
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This chart reflects in a development way some of the areas in which 
we have made great progress, we feel. Taking the bottom man, start- 
ing from the primitive type, we go through the Roman Age, Middle 
Age, on up to the Civil War, and Spanish-American War and World 
War I. 

Taking it in terms of his body, we have clothing, footgear, helmets, 
and so on. We have come out with a family of uniforms that will 
enable him to fight successfully in tropical areas, in the cold, wet, 
damp areas, in Arctic countries, and in atomic areas. 

From the viewpoint of food, man started by eating game, and he 
later took cattle to war in herds, even right up to the Civil War. 
When we went through a period later on he had the small detachment 
cooks, the unit cooks, the unit cooks with wooden heaters, and up to 
World War II with the dehydrated foods and the concentrated foods, 
the K rations and the C rations. We are well into the irradiated food 
period now. That will be discussed later. 

From the viewpoint of medical, we have the man’s bodily care. 
This takes us from the time of the witch doctors, using the parts of 
fowl and animals attempting to revive the dead, through witchcraft 
up through the period of using the public buildings and finally the 
tents, the best kind that we could make them, and the old Dougherty 
wagon, up to World War I with its drugs, and World War II with its 
new drugs, and limited air evacuation, and up to today, where we 
hope to get the casualty out of the battle area quickly. We are de- 
veloping vastly improved blood plasma that will last much longer 
than in the past. Through radiation we can now bank parts of kid- 
neys and blood vessels and the like. We are doing a great deal for 
the man himself. 

The only thing which is not shown is the man’s mind. Through 
the human research organization we are now for the first time work- 
ing with the minds of our soldiers so as to give them a mind useful to 
our purposes. 

So much for the human beings. I would like to leave these charts. 
My directors have a great deal to say in further detail about what I 
have generally said, sir, and I would like to say a few words and 
then turn it over to them. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Our request for new obligational authority for Army research and 
development for fiscal year 1957 totals approximately $380 million; 
other Department of Defense agencies bring the appropriation total 
to $410 million. This amount will support a level of effort approxi- 
mately the same as that of the past 2 years. 

You are well aware of the fact that research and development pro- 
graming must remain flexible and dynamic. Constant review of origi- 
nal budgetary plans are made during the period of preparation of esti- 
mates and the actual execution. Normally, these reviews do not result 
in changes of sufficient magnitude to warrant bringing them to your at- 
tention. However, reprograming which has taken place in fiscal year 
1956 is of such importance that I consider it essential to discuss this 
problem with you. 
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REPROGRA MING, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The printed budget program figures for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
are not up to date and do not reflect our current plans. I have with 
me a compilation on which shows the printed budget figures for fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957, and the revised estimates. These re- 
vised estimates have been inserted in the copies of the budget you have 
before you. 

Fiscal year 1956 has been a year of reorganization and change in 
the Army’s research and development program. A real revolution has 
taken place in Army research and development in fiscal year 1956. We 
have altered our program to place greatly added emphasis on guided 
missiles, and have increased our support research and development in 
the field of electronics. To achieve this emphasis on certain high 
priority segments of the program we have had to make drastic cuts in 
other phases. Desirable development projects have been ruthlessly 
eliminated where the proposed end items were deemed less essential to 
the success of our modern Army in combat. 

The changed emphasis which we have made in our 1956 program 
will be carried over into our 1957 program. 

Furthermore, since the fiscal year 1957 program was prepared the 
Army, in collaboration with the Navy, has been assigned the responsi- 
bility for the development of Jupiter. ‘This additional increase in our 
missile program is reflected in the newer figures. 

You may wish to insert in the record at this point these revisions I 
have been discussing with you. 

(The information is as follows :) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


Appropriation summary, fiscal year 1957 


| Estimate 

Actual, , 
Title fiscal year | 
1955 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


5000 | Aircraft and related equipment | $7, 700,657 | $13, 775, 000 $13, 000, 000 
5100 | Guided missiles and related equipment | 68,027,274 | 107, 639, 303 113, 000, 000 
6200 | Ships and small craft and related equipment | 421, 819 | 341, 000 300, 000 
5300 | Combat and support vehicles and related equipment-} 20, 878, 116 | 15, 119, 000 12, 000, 000 
5400 | Artillery and other weapons and related equipment 10, 244, 899 | 7, 708, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
5500 | Ammuniti n and related equipment_-_-_..........--- 55, 910, 550 43, 935, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
5400 | Other equipment ‘ 56, 647,985 | 52,914, 000 | 50, 700, 000 
STG.) Be AT I nos s licence vcdasevsnnesccsssat:) GPa 76, 983, 000 i 70, 000, 000 
5800 | Operation and management of facilities. ..........--- | 53,047,132 | 54, 406, 000 | 72, 090, 000 


Total, Army 342, 878, 139 | 372,720,303 | 377, 090, 000 


Other equipment (for DOD classified activity) 14, 542, 007 | 1 1, 125, 307 | 17, 500, 000 
Military sciences (AFSW P) ; 8,904,371 | 15, 154, 300 | 15, 410, 000 


Total, Department of Defense activities. _--~-- | 23,446,378 | 29, 279, 697 32, 910, 000 





Grand total | 366,324,517 | 402,000,000 | 410, 000, 000 


1 Includes: Air Navigation Development Board, $750,000; Materials Advisory Board, $160,000. 
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Fiscal year 1957 research and development budget estimates, revised fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 research and development budget program estimates 


| - as 
| Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 
Budget | 
pro- | 
gram Original | Revised Orizinal Revised 
estimates | estimates | estimates estimates 


ri nt a —|- dicta mint Si 
| | | 

5000 | Aircraft and related equipment--- $17, 274, 442 $13, 775, 000 | $18,680,000 | $13, 000, 000 

5100 | Guided missile and related equip- | | 


ment--_- 95, 508, 000 | 107, 539, 303 79, 276, 000 113, 000, 000 
5200 | Ships and small craft and related | | 

equipment______-._- .| 336, 000 341, 000 | 399, 000 | 

5300 | Combat and supp rt vehicles and | | 

related equipment-___- - 5, 326, 000 15, 119, 000 16, 877, 000 

5400 | Artillery and other weapons and re- | 

| 

| 

g 


300, 090 
12, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
50, 700, 000 
70, C0), 000 


lated equipment__- -| 9, 068, 000 | 7, 708, 000 9, 242, 000 
5500 | Ammunition and related equipm ent._| , 478,000 | 43, 935, 000 48, 141, 000 
5600 | Other equipme MES LOR LL Gr eee = 3 | 58, 465, 062 | 52, 914, 000 61, 267, 000 
5700 | Military sciences___- je , 133, 300 76, 983, 000 67, 802, 000 
5800 | Operation and management of facil- | 

SOON: ibidaceas 54,131,499 | 54, 406, 000 75, 406, 000 2, 090, 000 
Total, Army 372, 720, 30 3 | 372, 720, 303 | 377, 090, 000. 377, 090, 000 


5600 | Other e penn < (for DOD classified | | 
activity ; | 4, 125, 397 
5, 15 


4 
5700 | Military scie neces (AFSWP). 4, 300 | 5 


14,125,397 | 17,500,000 | ‘17, 590, 000 
15, 154, 300 | 15,410,000 | _15, 410, 000 
Total, Department of Defense 

ardivitiead. tc.) fess Te 20, 279, 697 | 29, 279, 697 | 32,910,000 | 32, 910, 000 





CPM NIE. 6 6 cudnt whats 402, 000, 000 402, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 | 410, 000, 000 





REORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Gavin. Before going into the detailed presentation of our 
program, I think it would be appropriate for me to describe briefly 
the recent reorganization of research and development in the Army. 
You will recall that at last year’s budget hearings the Army Research 
and Development had just completed a reorganization which assigned 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research the research and 
development responsibilities and functions previously dispersed in 
other general staff agencies. To further strengthen the position of 
research and development in the Army, two more significant changes 
have been made. 

First, a Director of Research and Development was established 
with a status of an Assistant Secretary of the Army, and to him were 
transferred the research and development responsibilities and func- 
tions previously assigned to the Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Logistics and Researe ch and Dev elopment. 

This action was followed by a second change, this time in the mili- 
tary staff side, when the research and development responsibilities and 
functions previously assigned to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans 
and Research were transferred to the Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment, who was designated a Deputy Chief of Staff. Shortly there- 
after I was appointed the Chief of Research and Development. I 
have a deputy, General O’Meara, who appeared before this committee 
last year; and I have three directors, General Ryan, General Daley, 
and General Conway. They assist me in managing the various seg- 
ments of our program. This new structure recognizes the increasing 
importance of research and development and has added a great deal 
of stature to our research and development program. It has im- 
proved our relations with scientific men and has put us in a position 
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in the staff where I feel we can accomplish a great deal more for the 
Army than we ever have been able to in the past. 

In presenting our detailed budget each of the three directors will 
cover those segments of the program falling within his sphere of 
interest. 

General Daley, Director of Special Weapons, monitors our guided 
missile developments, atomic munitions, and the other applications of 
atomic power. General Ryan is Director of Developments. His 
jurisdiction, generally, includes Army aircraft, combat and support 
ground vehicles, and conventional we: upons and ammunition. General 
Conway, Director of Research, supervises our research and scientific 
programs. 

The budget programs will be presented in the same sequence as they 
appear in our budget submission which you have been provided. 

Our first program will be presented by General Ryan. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed, please, General Ryan. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 
5000 Aireraft and related equipment: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $7, T00, 657 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 ; 3, 775, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 , 000, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of this program is to provide research and development in the 
field of Army aviation. Program encompasses airframes and their configura- 
tions, aircraft propulsion systems, greatly improved helicopter flight instrumen- 
tation systems, training equipment and research to develop very short takeoff, 
high-cargo capacity, fixed-wing and rotary-wing aircraft having increased range 
and all weather capability. 


EXPLANATION 


The Army requires fixed-winged aircraft capable of operating from small 
unprepared or hastily prepared landing strips in operational areas. These air- 
craft are required for observation, reconnaissance, artillery, and guided missile 
fire adjustment, mapping and photography, courier service, and transportation 
of cargo and passengers. Research and development in the field of small cargo 
transports capable of operation from short unimproved fields is increasingly 
important. 

The Army requires reconnaissance, utility, and cargo helicopters in order to 
contribute to tactical mobility of the field Army. A small 2-place helicopter 
is required for reconnaissance, training, vubservation, courier service, and liaison. 

A utility helicopter having greater payload capacity than the reconnaissance 
helicopter is required to evacuate casualties, haul priority cargo, provide in- 
strument training for pilots, command transportation, and general utility 
missions. 

A family of cargo helicopters having 114-, 3-, and 5- to 7-ton cargo capacities 
are required. In addition to supply and evacuation missions these helicopters 
will serve as troop-carrier aircraft in the combat zone. 

The Army has a requirement for further investigation in the field of convertible 
aircraft types embodying the vertical-takeoff features of the helicopter and the 
speed and cargo capacity of the fixed-wing aircraft in forward flight. Such 
aircraft may prove to be useful for specialized missions or for cargo and troop 
transport. 

Research to develop optimum performance engines, airframes, reduce air drag, 
increase payload, reduce maintenance requirements, explore feasibility of using 
noncritical material in aircraft construction, and improve takeoff and landing 
characteristics of existing and developmental types of aircraft is required. 
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General Ryan. Mr. Chairman, the program I will discuss, program 
5000, is “Aircraft and related equipment. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


GuIDED MissiLes AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
5100 Guided missiles and related equipment: 
Actual fiscal year 1955 $68, 027, 274 


Estimate fiscal year 1956 107, 539, 308 
Estimate fiscal year 1957 113, 000, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The objectives of the guided missile program are to develop surface-to-air 
missile systems for the air defense of the United States and the theaters of 
operation and surface-to-surface missile systems for support of ground troops 
in land combat. The program includes development of special warheads for 
employment on guided missiles, development of mobile, liquid oxygen generating 
equipment for fueling missiles, and development of dust and erosion control at 
GM sites. 


EXPLANATION 


Surface-to-air guided missiles are required to intercept and destroy enemy 
aircraft and missiles operating at supersonic speed and at ranges beyond limits 
of gun-type weapons. Surface-to-surface missiles must be developed for all 
weather, fire support for land, amphibious and airborne combat operations. An 
antimissile missile is required to provide a defense against ballistic-type enemy 
missiles. To optimize effects of missiles, development of adaption kits for 
warheads must be continued. Research on propulsion, control, guidance and 
flight environment must be continued. Missile handling, ground-transport 
equipment and improved propulsion systems are required to reduce logistic 
requirements in the field. New missiles must be developed so that the Army 
can maintain superiority over potential enemies in this field. Includes classified 
project. 

General Datey. The Army, as General Gavin has pointed out, is a 
major developer and user of both surface-to-air and surface-to-surface 
missiles. Our requirement is to get greater firepower for our troops, 

We look upon these missiles as a logical supplement and a logical 
extension of conventional artillery. We feel that in the mobile Army 
of the future missiles will give us the capability of satisfying require- 
ments for increased range, for greater lethality, and particularly for 
better air transportability. We feel that fire support will be increas- 
ingly important in our future operations because we visualize wide- 
spread battlefields of great depth and rather mobile type. 

In the last 2 wars we felt our superiority was not one of manpower, 
but rather of firepower, and well directed firepower. 

Our missile program is directed toward providing such firepower for 
our futurearmy. We believe an aggressive program will provide that 
firepower. 

Now, I would like to go off the record at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Datey. On the record, I will turn now to our surface-to-air 
missiles. 

The Army has a requirement for surface-to-air missiles to counter 
Soviet capabilities. The Army’s requirement is for a family of anti- 
aircraft missiles to provide protection, both in the continental United 
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States and in theaters of operations against aircraft, surface-to-sur- 
face missiles, and air-to-surface missiles. And we feel that our cur- 
rent research and development programs will provide such air defense 
weapons. 

I would like now to go off the record to discuss some of these in more 
detail. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Dairy. On the record, the missile systems that I have been 
cescribing are our best means of delivering atomic warheads. The 
Army is striving to increase its arsenal of low-yield atomic weapons 
which we can deliver with precision in day or night, all weather, and 
if such tactical weapons are used the Army has a definite requirement 
then for them and a broad base of experience for their use. 

We believe the Army must have the necessary priorities for an 
appropriate share of our atomic resources to meet this. The day is 
approaching when we may be reaching a megaton standoff in which 
case it is possible that the only weapons that will be used will be tacti- 
cal atomic weapons wielded mainly by ground forces. 

I would like now to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Suips, Smautt Crarr anp Retatep EqQureMENT 


Direct obligations 


Project or subproject: 
5200 Ships and small craft and related equipment : 
SCCII,, SUOINE  chetccs tas ci cick A ec eeie actin $421, 819 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 , 341, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 300, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To develop barges, river boats, small boats, marine maintenance, operating 
and servicing equipment, beach discharge lighters and harbor fire fighting and 
decontamination equipment to assist in providing logistic support for the Army, 
and a completely integrated system of military stream crossing equipment to 
assist in providing battlefield mobility for the Army. Research and development 
will continue to emphasize radical methods of movement and discharge of cargo 
with objectives of reducing manpower requirements and time required and to 
render the Army less vu'nerable during over-the-beach operations. Coordina- 
tion with the Navy is accomplished as necessary. 


EXPLANATION 


New techniques and equipments are required to provide logistic support to 
amphibious operations, port terminal operations, and over-the beach supply 
operations, under the threat of mass destruction weapons. Barges and river and 
harbor craft are required to provide logistic support to Army units. Improved 
propulsion systems for marine craft and marine maintenance equipment are re- 
quired. Boats, ferries, and bridge-building equipment to enable more rapid river 
crossings are required to assist tactical operations. 


General Ryan. In this area we have a very modest program; in 
fact, there is only one item of significance in the program at the present 
time. It is a roll-on, roll-off lighter to be used in conjunction with 
ships designed with similar characteristics by the Navy. This is a 
300-foot lighter that will carry 600 tons, the idea here being that the 
loaded vehicle can roll on to the ship, roll off, the ship can beach itself, 
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and put the vehicles on the ground without using any docks. We have 
just one prototype that we are working on and it will be ready in 1958. 
It is being worked on at the present time. 

Mr. Sixes. On what type of ships would it be used ? 

General Ryan. This would be used in conjunction with a fleet of 
Navy roll-on, roll-off ships. This is merely a barge to help us in the 
close-in work. of putting our things ashore. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you mean by roll on, roll off ? 

General Ryan. The vehicles could roll off on either ramp. There 
is a ramp at both ends of the ship. Either trucks or tanks could do 
this. 

Mr. Forp. They have to use their own power ? 

General Ryan. They would use their own power; that is correct. 
We feel if we have a ship of this nature and we wish to put a unit 
ashore, from the Navy ships, the trucks come on this barge fully 
loaded. When this barge hits the shore they will roll off fully loaded 
and the outfit is then ready to operate as soon as it gets on the beach. 

Mr. Mitier. How do you get the barge to the coast. where you are 
going to operate it? 

General Ryan. It hasa range of more than 4,800 miles and can cross 
the ocean by itself. 

Mr. Miniter. With its shallow draft ? 

General Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, it is a seagoing vessel in its own right? 

General Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

If there are no questions on that program, I would like to turn to 
program 5300, “Combat and support vehicles.” 


CoMBAT AND Support VEHICLES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 


5300 Combat and support vehicles and related equipment: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $20, 878, 116 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956............... pethin ces 15, 119, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 12, 000, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of this program is to provide for development of combat and 
support vehicles having a marked superiority in firepower, mobility, and operat- 
ing range and with increased efficiency and reduced fuel requirements for combat 
and logistic operations of the Army. Projects include tanks, tank guns, cargo 
and general-purpose vehicles, vehicle-mounted fire-fighting equipment, land navi- 
gational equipment, special-purpose vehicles designed to provide off-the-road 
mobility under extreme environmental conditions, and mechanized flamethrowers 
and equipment. 


EXPLANATION 


Emphasis must continue on development of tanks having increased fighting 
ability, longer operating ranges, reduced fuel requirements, and increased relia- 
bility and ease of maintenance. To reduce fuel requirements, development work 
on improved engines is required. To decrease weight and bulk, effort is required 
on armored-vehicle design. A family of armored carriers to transport armored 
infantry and a small armored carrier for reconnaissance is an urgent require- 
ment. An increase in effectiveness in tank guns to achieve higher first-round 
hits probability is required. New combat support vehicles of lighter weights 
and increased reliability are required. Cross-country mobility of the Army 
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must be improved by development of special-purpose vehicles capable of operating 
under severe environmental conditions. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 

General Ryan. We have a comprehensive ene in this area to 
reduce the weight of our vehicles to increase their range, effectiveness, 


and mobility. We are seeking to achieve mobile firepower. I would 
like at this point to go off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MAN ENGINE 


Mr. Srxes. This committee has been interested in the development 
of the MAN engine and its utilization in our own tactical vehicles. 
From information that has reached us previously, it is an engine that 
offers great possibilities from the standpoint of fuel economy. I 
would like to know what the status of development is and what you 
are doing to utilize the principles of the MAN engine. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MAN ENGINE 


The MAN combustion system used in engines produced by Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg-Nurenburg (MAN), Germany, first same to the attention of the Army 
in 1954. The principal advantage of the MAN combustion system for military 
application is that it burns available fuels ranging from diesel to gasoline with 
a fuel economy of from 27 to 40 percent above that attainable from conventional 
spark ignition engines. 

Based on the evaluation of a MAN engine tested in this country, the Army 
initiated a two-phase program. The first phase consists of the conversion of 
a standard spark-ignition, gasoline tank engine to the MAN principle. Specifi- 
cally, the 1,790 cubie inches displacement, 810 horsepower engine currently used 
in the M48 series tanks is being converted. This engine will be ready for in- 
stallation in a tank for testing by the end of 1956. The second phase is the 
conversion of six 170-horsepower, 6-cylinder diesel truck engines to the MAN 
principle. These engines will be available for test and installation in vehicles 
before the end of 1956. 

The purpose of these projects is to demonstrate the practicability of the 
MAN combustion system and the advantages to be gained from this type of 
engine. ‘Lhe savings in fuel and the ability of this engine to use a wide range 
of fuels are expected to show the practicability of this type engine for military 
application. 

In the future the Army intends to exploit the adaptation of the MAN princi- 
ple to the maximum extent feasible within the availability of funds. At the 
present time the Army is studying a licensing proposal submitted by the MAN 
Corp. for military use of the MAN combustion principle. 


MECHANICAL MULE 


General Ryan. Last year the Mechanical Mule was mentioned. 
We have a model of the Mechanical Mule here. This vehicle weighs 
750 pounds and can carry 1,000 pounds. It has an air-cooled engine. 
It has no springs and is about the simplest vehicle that can be made. 
We have ordered 700 of these vehicles, primarily for the 101st Air- 
borne Division. You will note that the steering wheel may be pushed 
down so that the silhouette may be reduced to the minimum. We 
have taken advantage of using lightweight materials in that vehicle. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it have a 2- or 4-wheel drive? 

General Ryan. A four-wheel drive; all wheels steer. 
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PNEUMATIC ROLLER 


Also mentioned last year was the Pneumatic Roller. This vehicle 
would be used in very. poor terrain. The Air Force is interested 
in this development and is examining it to see whether they could 
use it. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. I see the scale is 1 to 8. How would that compare to 
size of the wheel base of a jeep? 

General Ryan. It is a little shorter than a jeep. It does not have 
good road capabilities. 

Mr. Miter. It has good overland capabilities? 

General Ryan. Good overland cross-country capabilities. 


TRACKLESS TRAIN 


Another area in which we are working is the area of the trackless 
train. This is a development we are using at the present time in 
Greenland. It has a capacity of 45 tons. We expect it to go to 150 
tons. The diesel engine develops electricity which goes to each of 
the wheels and the wheels track. The driver is up in this part of the 
vehicle up here [indicating]. We have examined into this to see 
whether we could use nuclear power. It looks attractive because the 
power source would be well removed from the driver, but we are 
told it is too early to go into nuclear power. 

Mr. Forp. What precludes the center of the loop from being pulled 
at each end ? 

General Ryan. Each end will track, no matter which way you turn, 
just as though it were on a railroad track. 


TIRE TESTING 


Mr. Forp. General Gavin, what is the situation at Camp Bullis, 
Tex., as far as the Government tire-test fleet is concerned. This matter 
was discussed quite fully at the time hearings were being conducted on 
the fiscal year 1954 bill, and language was included in the report 
accompanying the bill prohibiting maintenance of tire-testing facili- 
ties, though this was modified in conference to state that no funds be 
used in collaboration with RFC or that would duplicate commercial 
testing. I wish you would furnish for the record information that 
will give us complete story on this operation to date—particularly 
point out what the Army is doing to carry out the directives of 
Congress. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

During hearings on the fiscal year 1954 appropriation bill Congress indicated 


that no funds were to be used in collaboration with the RFC and that commercial 
tire testing should not be duplicated by the Army. 

With respect to the desire of Congress that the Army cease its participation 
with the RFC tire-testing project, the Army terminated its participation as of 
June 30, 1953. No fiscal year 1954 funds were transferred to the RFC, and the 


RFC was notified that permission to use the Camp Bullis facility would termi- 
nate on October 9, 1953. 
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On October 21, 1953, a revised military tire-testing program was submitted to 
CongresSman Gerald R. Ford, Jr., chairman of the Army Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. This program represents the minimum amount 
of testing to satisfactorily evaluate development items, and does not duplicate 
testing conducted by the various tire manufacturers. 

Since 1954 the program has continued at a decreasing level of effort. The re- 
search project on rubber items of which tire testing is only a part, is tentatively 
estimated to be funded during fiscal year 1957 at a level of $210,000. 

In consideration of the desirability of consolidating activities and thereby 
reducing operating costs, the Army (Ordnance Corps) is currently determining 
the feasibility of moving the tire-test operation to the Yuma Test Station, Yuma, 
Ariz. 

This testing program has facilitated increasing the synthetic rubber content 
of military tires to 87 percent, compared to 25 percent used in commercial truck 
tires under less severe conditions of operation. Currently a large portion of the 
testing is to determine the effects of the antiozonant program. The deterioration 
effects of ozone on rubber products is important to the Army, since it is some- 
times necessary to store equipment for considerable periods of time. 


ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEApPONS AND RELATED EQuieMENT 


Direct oligations 
Project or subproject : 
5400 Artillery and other weapons and related equipment: 
MOtaay tdi: yet’ GOGO S46 on oo Seek enue $10, 244, 899 
Estimate fiscal year 1956 7, 708, 000 
Estimate fiscal year 1957 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of this program is to provide the Army with artillery and other 
weapons of superior characteristics for all phases of land combat. Projects in- 
clude a new family of field artillery weapons (towed and self-propelled), anti- 
aircraft weapons for field Army use, fire-direction equipment for AA and field 
artillery, mortor development, small arms, recoilless rifles, and projects to im- 
prove weapon components, and prolong their usable life. 


EXPLANATION 


Artillery having longer ranges, greater lethality, more accuracy and mobility. 
and improved fire-control systems for both field and-AA artillery is required for 
air defense close support, and long-range fires for land-combat operations. An 
urgent field Army requirement exists for the development of a more effective self- 
propelled AA weapon for air defense of the Army zone of action. Improvement 
is required in weight and range of close support mortars. A lightweight anti- 
tank weapon for use by frontline troops to deliver fire on hostile tanks before 
they enter the defended area is a high priority project. Development to reduce 
gun tube erosion and prolong usable life of all artillery pieces is required to re- 
duce replacement cost; this is a particularly significant factor in weapons having 
a high rate of fire. As a replacement for the light and heavy machineguns, a 
new lightweight machinegun of improved characteristics is being developed. 

General Ryan. The next project is 5400, “Artillery and other 
weapons and related equipment.” This project includes field artil- 
lery weapons, mortar development, small arms, recoilless rifles, and 
projects to improve weapon components. 

We feel it is essential to continue development of our conventional 
weapons. Last year in the presentation General Hartford told you 
we had a new family of field artillery weapons. During the year we 
have been forced to cancel the 110 and 156 howitzer because of the 
current stock position of the 105 and 155 howitzer and because by the 
time these weapons will be available we feel we will have more effi- 
cient weapons on hand. It was a hard situation, we would have liked 
to continue them, but in the light of the economics we were forced to 
cancel them. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Ryan. If there are no further questions, General Daley 
will continue on the antiaircraft program. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General Datey. I would like this to be off the record, 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
5500 Ammunition and related equipment: 


aR 8 IRN RE OD oi enn sis 3 ee ie ices $55, 910, 550 
Poebarnate Tene) POOR SS oo i sees eee oe 43, 935, 000 
Stee IONS EN RE oe on here 40, 000, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The objective of this program is to provide the Army with new ammunition 
and to increase the effectiveness of existing types of ammunition. Projects in- 
clude ammunition for artillery, mortars and small arms, rockets, demolition 
devices, mines, explosive mine clearing devices, fuzes, improved explosives, 
ammunition propellants, and chemical munitions. 


EXPLANATION 


The Army must continue its efforts to achieve increased range, lethality, and 
reliability of ammunition and related items. Development of high perform- 
ance ammunition for the defeat of armor is required. Improved ammuni- 
tion and fuzes for use by AAA weapons are required. Fragmentation to 
increase casualty effects of ammunition must be improved. Demolition de- 
vices to deny enemy use of areas and to channelize enemy movement must be 
improved for defensive operations. Mines providing maximum explosive effects, 
yet cheap to produce, easy to emnplace, and hard to detect are required. Fuzes 
impervious to enemy jamming and to provide optimum performance of projectiles 
mrst he developed. 

Rockets in a variety of calibers are required to reinforce field artillery in the 
support role; high eyplosive, smoke and fragmentation, flame munitions to per- 
mit flexibility of employment are necessary components of rocket weapons. 
Free rockets of smaller size, improved performance, and requiring less special- 
purpose equipment are required. Develonment must continue on pronellants, 
rocket motors, and launchers to achieve desired range, accuracy, and lethality. 


General Dairy. General Ryan will now discuss 5500, Ammunition 
and related equipment. 

General Ryan. The obiective of this program is to provide the 
Army with new ammunition and to increase the effectiveness and 
rednce the weight of existing types of ammunition. 

Off the record. please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Ryan. General Daley will now take up our rockets pro- 
gram. 

General Datry. I would like my remarks to be off the record, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Dairy. That completes my presentation. General Ryan 
will discuss program 5600. 
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OrHer EQuirpMENT 
Direct obligations 


Project or subproject : 
5600 Other equipment: 
Actual fiseal year 1955 $56, 647, 985 
Ustimate, fiscal year 1956 , 52, 914, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1! 07 : 50, TOO, OOO 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This program encompasses research and development on most of the essen- 
tial items of equipment for the Army other than weapons and equipment ex- 
pressed in budget program 5,000 through 5,500. Projects include (1) air drop 
and air landing equipment, (2) clothing and equipment, (8) POL handling and 
dispensing equipment, (4) materials handling equipment, (5) communications, 
uavigation, detection, warning, surveillance, reconnaissance, and photographic 
equipment, (6) mine detection and mine clearing devices, mine planters, field 
fortifications, electrical equipment, infrared equipment, camouflage, mapping, 
construction equipment, industrial engines, water supply, fixed and assault bridg- 
ing, prefabricated buildings, equipment for generation of industrial gases, engi- 
neer maintenance equipment, (7) BW nuclear powerplants, (8) detection, identi- 
fication, and protective equipment, (9) medical material, (10) railway equip- 
ment, conveyors, and cargo containers. 


EXPLANATION 


This budget program contains equipment for combat and combat support opera- 
tions which are required to win a war in this atomic era. Effort must continue 
to reduce size, weight, and varieties of equipment to facilitate air transport- 
ability of the Army. Logistic requirements must be reduced and logistic tech- 
niques developed to facilitate rapid cargo handling to support the Army. Com- 
munications—electronic equipment for early warning for air defense and com- 
munication systems for the field Army must be appreciably improved to increase 
operating ranges, provide security of transmissions and be impervious to counter- 
measures. Mine detectors to locate deeply emplaced metallic and nonmetallic 
mines and mine clearing devices are required to facilitate offensive operations. 
Infrared projects must be explored to facilitate movement at night and under 
conditions of reduced visibility and to detect enemy movement. To reduce 
logistic requirements for fuel and to provide a source of electricity and heat at 
remote installations, development of a nuclear powerplant is required. Equip- 
ment for detection, identification, and protection against chemical and BW agents 
are required. Medical material for operation of field medical facilities must be 
developed, since portable field equipment is not developed for civilian use. 


AERIAL DELIVERY 


General Ryan. The first item is “Aerial delivery.” We have found 

rather recently that instead of using a large parachute, shown here, 
the 64-foot parachute, we can use one which is only 24 feet, a ribbon 
parachute. This allows us, with a different platform, to drop loads 
out of faster moving aircraft at a higher rate, and therefore gives 
much greater accuracy in getting our loads to the ground. te addi- 
tion to that, it is cheaper. It w ould cost $164 here, versus $726 here, 
for aerial delivery. 

We can carry more equipment of this type in an aircraft, than of 
this type, because of the parachute. 

The secret of the thing is this corrugated paper, which makes up the 
platform. This takes up the shock of landing, rather than crushing 
and shattering, as any solid substance would do. It gradually takes 
up the effect of the load coming on the ground. 
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We have not attempted to use this device with any equipment, but 
we have done it with supplies. This gives greater capability than we 
have had in the past. 

If anybody would care to stand on that, he will see it is pretty solid. 
It weighs pretty nearly nothing, but it does not shatter. 

Mr. Miuier. Can you rely on its landing on the bottom? Do they 
not often hit on their sides ? 

General Ryan. It will hit on the bottom, but there is a good chance 
the wind will drag it all over the place. We have a device so that 
the parachute will come loose from the load. With this one, the 
ribbon parachute with the holes in it, the wind will not drag it. That 
makes the rigging far more simple. 

Mr. Forp. Will the cardboard deteriorate in damp weather ? 

General Ryan. No, sir. They are working on a coating for it. 
They are working on a coating so that it will not soften up in damp 
weather. 

The next item is on thermal protection. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANS AIR TRACTOR 


General Ryan. On the record. In this particular case the Fairchild 
people came to us and proposed we take their trans air tractor and 
try it out. They have given us this device at a cost of $1 to the Gov- 
ernment. They built the device and put about a half million dollars 
in the project. 

This machine weighs about 10,000 pounds, air transportable in a 
C-119 aircraft. It is a bulldozer. It can carry dry cargo. It has 


an air pump that can be used to supply compressed air. It can pump 
water. It can be used as a source of electricity. You can carry 
liquids both in the body of the truck and also in the wheels. You can 
carry dry cargo in the bed of it and the hopper behind the bulldozer 
blade. There is practically oe this thing cannot do. 


The thing we like particularly about this is the principle of using 
the lightweight metals. We are not sure this particular device is 
going to do the job we would like to have done, but the principle 
involved in the lightweight metals, one piece of equipment to do many 
jobs, does appeal to us. This is being tried out at Fort Belvoir right 
low. 

Mr. Forp. Why did they ever develop it ? 

General Ryan. I do not know what the purpose of Fairchild pick- 
ing it up is, except that Fairchild has shown considerable interest in 
providing the Army truly airborne equipment. 

Mr. Forp. They have no civilian use that you can imagine? 

General Ryan. They had a plan to put this on a civilian construc- 
tion job last summer. For some reason or other it was not put out 
on that job, but they did turn it over to the Army to test at Fort 
Belvoir, where the tests are now being conducted. 

Going to the area of communications, we of course are seeking 
lighter, smaller, more reliable communications. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Ryan. That concludes my testimony on this particular 
program. General Daley will now follow on the air defense part of 
the program. 
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AIR DEFENSE 


General Datey. I would like to have the first part of my remarks 
off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

General Datey. I would like to discuss on the record the nuclear 
Power ennts, to summarize this program for you. 

We have started construction at: Fort Belvoir of a prototype plant. 
This is a plant which will produce 2,000 kilowatts of electricity and 
3,500 kilowatts, equivalent, of steam for heating purposes. It will be 
usable particularly in large Arctic installations. 

We would like to extend an invitation to the committee to visit this 
project in the next few months. We would arrange the time so that 
you would be able to see on the ground this installation. 

The Belvoir plant will be one of the first reactors built in the United 
States to meet a specific demand for electricity. We will use it to 
furnish power to the Engineer Research and Development Labora- 
tories. 

The design, however, is larger than we would like for our small 
isolated installations, so we are going to undertake the development of 
a smaller plant with about a 200 kilowatt output. 

This is a concept of what such a plant would be like. The Atomic 
Energy Commission will start construction during 1957 on such a 
plant at Arco, Idaho. In the north country we would expect to 
simply use earth for shielding. This is one of our great advantages. 

We are interested in even smaller, lightweight plants—that is some- 
thing we can air transport—but we would like something to really take 
along with the field army. What we really want is a plant we could 
perhaps take along on a trailer. We would visualize in operation; 
we would simply bank it up with earth. This would give a depend- 
able source of power without draining gasoline and oil from our 
supply lines. We are studying this very actively. 

We believe that this particular power development is one of our 
developments which will produce items which may be of real use to 
the civilian economy. 

This completes my testimony on the power program. General Con- 
way, the Director of Research, will discuss the research program now. 

Mr. Srxes. General Conway ? 


Minirary Scrences 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
5700 Military sciences: 
Actual fiscal year 1955 $69, 999, TO7 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 76, 983, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 ; 70, 000, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The objective of the “military sciences” program is to acquire fundamental 
knowledge in all fields of scientific endeavor which can be applied to the solution 
of military problems. This program encompasses research on fuel and materials, 
research in earth sciences to support mobility requirements, analysis of impact of 
atomic warfare on Army equipment, radiation sterilization of food, research 
in electronics and communications, medical research, personnel and operations 
research, psychological -warfare, research and development of Army training 
devices. The fiscal year 1957 estimate includes $750,000 for Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board and $160,000 for Materials Advisory Board. 
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EXPLANATION 


This program is essential in order to provide a basis for technological supe- 
riority of weapons and equipment for the Army as compensation for an un- 
favorable manpower ratio with potential enemies. Scientific knowledge is re- 
quired to solve military problems in all fields of military endeavor. Research is 
required to find more durable, lighter, less expensive materials. Research in 
fuels must continue in order to increase operating ranges of Army vehicles and 
to reduce fuel requirements. Research on mobility problems and climatic effects 
on Army materiel are required. Research must continue to determine methods 
for maximum exploitation of the electromagnetic spectrum and methods to deny 
enemy use if it. Vulnerability of military personnel and equipment to BW-CW 
attack must be determined in order to counter the threat. Study must continue 
to devise optimum means of living and operating under extreme climatic condi- 
tions. To keep abreast of progress in the nuclear field, study must continue to 
devise new military applications in the fields of propulsion systems, power, and 
heat sources. Research on medicines and medical techniques must continue since 
the Army will always be exposed to exotic diseases under varied climatic condi- 
tions. Personnel research to improve manpower utilization in the Army is re- 
quired. Operations research to apply scientific techniques to solution of military 
problems is required. Combat developments activities must continue to assess 
the effects of atomic weapons on military equipment, organizations, weapons, 
techniques, and to provide solutions to these problems. 

General Conway. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will discuss pro- 
gram 5700, “Military sciences.” Most of my remarks will be un- 
classified and therefore on the record. 

r 

The Army’s research program is directed toward the discovery of 
principles and their application to advanced types of weapons, ma- 
terials, and techniques; as well as basic improvements in management, 
operations, and logistics. 

I will first review the general scope of our research activity and then 
discuss some of the highlights of our program in greater detail. 

First of all, as to the general scope, in the field of materials sciences 
research is being dev oted to heat-resistant metals, plastics, and elas- 
tomers, in order to meet the requirements generated by higher tem- 
peratures and pressures in engines and particularly in missiles and 
rockets. Research is under way to stabilize fuels and lubricants at 
high temperatures and to obtain new high energy fuels. Upper at- 
mospheri ic winds and pressures are being studied to improve the bal- 
listic behavior of missiles and rockets at high altitudes, to assure satis- 
factory guidance, performance, and accuracy as well as to obtain the 
meteorological data required for their reliable use. Leads in military 
medical research are being exploited. Food research will continue 
and clothing research will include improvement of the present field 
clothing for extreme temperatures and combat conditions. Funda- 
mental research to provide basic information and knowledge for the 
support of all research programs will continue. 

As in some of the earlier programs we have discussed, it can be 
expected that much of our research work will prove to be of value to 
the civilian consumer. ; 

I will now cover in greater detail a few of the research projects which 
are considered to be the highlights of our program. 


COLD REGION CONSTRUCTION 


The Army is currently engaged in research hand experimentation 
which will contribute to its mobility and ability to survive in severe 
climatic conditions. Arctic research includes basic investigations 
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of properties of snow, ice, and permanently frozen ground. Through 
these investigations, it has become possible to use snow and ice in the 
construction of roads, airstrips, and storage structures, and to base 
the design of buildings to be placed on permanent snow, ice, and in 
permafrost on sc ientific knowledge of the reaction of these surfaces 
to loads. This knowledge has been of value in the construction of the 
distant early warning line stations and the other installations in 
the arctic. It is of continuing importance to all Army plans for the 
northern defenses of the United States. 

This is a commercial type of snowplow operating on the Greenland 
Icecap, where this particular snow is in crystalized—almost ice—form. 
It is digging a trench. 

The next picture shows the use to which this particular experiment 
might be pointed, either to build an underground roadway—in which 
case you have a temporary cover, which we are able to move when the 
ice and snow form on top, which they do-—and thus make a road. 
This would provide protection against thermal radiation, for example, 
in atomic warfare, or a shelter to surviv e, with storage. This par- 
ticular trench is 15 by 11 feet. 

Again, working in conjunction with and for the Department of the 
Air Force we are interested in compacting runways. This is such a 
compacted runway. Again it is on the Greenland icecap, and this 
picture shows the result of such work. 

This is a C-124 gross tonnage of 84 tons landing on such a com- 
pac ‘ted runw ay. 

The next picture shows the fact that there is very little setting of 
the airplane even under the load which I mentioned, under these con- 
ditions. 

MAPPING RESEARCH 


Next I will cover mapping research. 

In cartography and geodesy, we are studying methods of surveying 
and mapping inaccessible areas, and more rapid and simplified pro- 
cedures for revising existing maps. Experience in World War II 
and in Korea thoroughly demonstrated the need for such work. In 
these conflicts, maps avail: able to the United States Army in Europe 
and Asia were generally a decade or more out of date. In the mobile 
war of the future, with longer range weapons, such obsolescence would 
be a serious handicap. 

As you know, triangulation control for North America exists, and 
also for Europe. This summer through Greenland we expect to tie 
in this triangulation control. This will give accuracy which we have 
not had before in the triangulation between continents. 

Next I will take up the medical research. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


As you know, with respect to the problem of whole-blood storage, 
tremendous problems would confront us under conditions of mass 
casualties, either military or civilian. In order to solve some of these 


problems our medical researchers have been studying the problem 
of whole blood. 
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My first chart shows that in life, as you know, the cycle of the red 
blood cell in the body is 120 days. However, under storage condi- 
tions—refrigeration, as we know now—we are only able to store this 
blood for 21 days. It was mentioned last year that a substance known 
as adenosine extended this cycle to 45 days. It doubled it. However, 
we have subsequently discovered that this substance has certain toxic 
properties and cannot be used in the human being. 

Another substance, inosine, has also been discovered by the same 
researchers, and this substance extends the cycle for 90 days. Thus 
far we have not been able to determine toxic properties. 

Our ultimate objective, of course, is infinite storage. This would 
be done by a method known as freeze drying. However, this project 
is only in the research stage at this time. 

Another medical research project involves that of the artificial 
kidney. In the case of a severely wounded person he is unable to 
use his kidneys. They do not function for 10 or 20 days. In Korea 
we were able to use the rather cumbersome complicated eanipment 
that you see here because of the stabilized front. However, this par- 
ticular piece of equipment requires highly skilled operators. 

On the left, the small bucket-like device is a newlv develoned artifi- 
cial kidney. This, as you see, is small, simple, and it can be opearted 
by any physician. Research will go ahead on new pilot models of this 
type. 

If I may, sir, I would like to proceed off the record to discuss for 
a moment communications research. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 





COMMUNICATICNS RESEARCH 


The opportunity for a new approach to this problem was uncovered 
last year as the result of work in which the Signal Corns pnartie’nated 
at Fort Monmouth. This was in conjunction with a Nobel prize given 
to Columbia University in physics, and in which our researchers 
participated. We are now able to achieve a frequency control of 1 
part in 100 million. This is comparable to saying we migh* have 
invented a clock which over a period of 1,000 years would be accurate 
within 1 second. 

As military equipment is developed to use this princinle we will 
have gone a long way, we feel, toward solving the problem of our 
crowded frequency spectrum. 

Another communication area which I will touch on only briefly is 
that of scatter transmissions. This is not a new principle owever, 
there is considerable research going on. This chart simply illustrates 
the fact that we have found that using what is known as tronosynheric 
scatter, that is, in the lower layers next to the earth, we are able to 
have highly reliable communications which are difficult either to be 
intercepted or jammed under the conditions shown here over a range 
of about 100 to 200 miles. 

This again increases the usability of the frequency spectrum. 


METEOROLOGY 


Next is meteorology. Another major effort today concerns meteoro- 
logical investigations which are going on. Our particular investiga- 
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tion has to do with two things, one, upper atmosphere research, and 
this in connection with our missiles program ; two, battlefield weather. 
This latter is known as micrometeorology and it has to do not with 
the synoptic charts and weather service furnished as by the Air Force 
for long-term predictions, but strictly local meteorological conditions. 
This would have application, for example, in the tactical use of atomic 
weapons where we must know what the wind direction is and strengths 
are, and where we must have an idea of what the possible radiological 
fallout effects might be. 

This program again would have tremendous significance to civilian 
populations in the United States as well. 


MATHEMATICS RESEARCH 


Next is matheinatics research. As you probably know, in November 
of last year the Army announced the establishment of a mathematics 
research center at the University of Wisconsin. We are supporting 
this research center which has two general objectives; first, we hope 
that we will provide a nucleus for ‘the training of highly qualified 
mathematicians to carry on investigations in pure mathematics; sec- 
ondly, it will provide a place to which the Army can go for the ‘solu- 
tion of mathematical problems which are beyond their current 
capabilities. 

RADIATION PRESERVATION OF FOOD 


Next, radiation preservation of food. This project, of course, is 
not new to this committee. I will only mention that more than 100 
foods have now been screened by taste panels, using our human volun- 
teer feeding system. 

We have from 35 percent to 65 to an 85 percent irradiated food diet. 
This latter is in fact all the foods that the volunteers are eating, except 
butter, eggs, and sugar. 

So far no ill effec: s, no toxic effects, have been observed. I have a 
demonstration of some of the irradiated foods, including a steak which 
was irrediated last December. It has been on the shelf and has had 
no refrigeration or anything like that since. 

Mr. Forp. Can this be taken and cooked without any further action ? 

General Conway. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. What do you get on the taste report ? 

General Conway. We have an acceptability chart here, sir, and this 
is, of course, a matter of research. But in general, we have pork and 
items you see here in good acceptability. One of the items which 
bothers ns is the beefsteak, which is only in fair. There are many 
which mainly concern fruits, fresh vegetables, and particularly milk, 
which are over here in poor. 

Some of these items are yielding to research. It is being found that 
under certain specific conditions you can change from fair to good 
acceptability. One of the ways we have found is by simply extending 
the shelf life. The steak which you saw immediately after being 
irradiated has a very poor taste. It is described as wet dog, but sev- 
eral months later it improves. This is through no effort of the re- 
searchers. It was just discovered. 

There are two further items, one, operations research and the other 
dealing with our personnel research activities. 
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OPERATIONAL ANALYSIS 


We are continuing to use the scientific assistance in operational 
analysis. This leads to two general fields: first, an evaluations of our 
weapons system for future ground war, the type of weapons that we 
should be developing, and second, to a very close inspection of our 
research and development program to see that we are going in the 
right direction in research development which will in fact give us these 
weapons and this capability in the future. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING RESEARCH 


Last, and of course not least, is personnel and training research. 
As General Gavin pointed out, the ultimate object is to find a qualified 
man and have him introduced into the combat situation. We are 
throughout aptitude scoring able now to find men who we will say 
have an aptitude for mechanical or technical fields. 

Much more difficult is the field of combat, and much of our research 
is aimed toward finding the right man who will go into combat condi- 
tions, and the leaders for those men. 

Colonel Ressegieu, Chief of our Plans and Programs Division, will 
discuss program 5800, “Operation and management of facilities.” 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Direct obligations 
Project or subproject : 
5800 Operation and management of facilities: 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 $53, 047, 132 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 54, 406, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of budget program 5800 is to identify and segregate those expenses 
incident to the operation and management of the Army research and development 
facilities. It includes costs for general and administrative overhead and logis- 
tical support of the Army research and development program. This account also 
temporarily carries transfers from other appropriations which will ultimately be 
spread as direct costs to budget program 5000 through 5700, but which are iden- 
tified in this program for initial justification purposes. 


EXPLANATION 


The applicable costs for the performance of the following functions are in- 
cluded in this budget program: (1) Administrative and staff services, (2) main- 
tenance and upkeep of buildings and grounds, (3) utilities, (4) supply services, 
(5) installationwide operations, (6) minor construction, (7) other undistributed 
support costs including transfers from other appropriations pending distribution 
of these costs to applicable direct budget programs. An example of these latter- 
type costs is supplies and minor equipment formerly provided to research and 
development activities without reimbursement by the maintenance and operation 
appropriation, but which are now included in the research and development 
appropriation. 


Colonel Ressrerev. The previous budget programs, sir, have cov- 
ered the funds that are used for contracting with private industry, or 
for actual direct research in our own installations, The funds in pro- 
gram 5800 are those for indirect purposes such as are included in that 
category in most large industrial operations throughout the country. 
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As we discussed last year, this program does not include the manu- 
facturing overhead type which is actually charged to the laboratory, 
but rather the research and development share of utilities, the post 
comptroller services, civilian personnel office, security guards, and 
that type of cost. 

The major part of the cost as now included in this program has been 
transferred into it from the M. and O. program as we go to what is 
called performance budgeting. 

In the fiscal year 1955 for the first time we listed this separate 
budget program to isolate the operational and management costs from 
other costs. In the fiscal year 1956 we picked up for the first time in 
the research and development appropriation a large share of the over- 
head type costs that we had not paid before, and in the fiscal year 1957 
we are picking up additionally in this appropriation the cost of stand- 
ard supplies, spare parts, and minor equipment required to directly 
support research and development projects. 

The estimates you have indicate this program is increasing to 
$72,090,000 in the fiscal year 1957 from a little over $54 million, an 
increase of about $17,700,000. 

Approximately $12 million of this increase is required to support 
functions that were transferred into this appropriation for the first 
time this year from the M. and O. appropriation. 

Examples of this are the procurement of supplies and minor equip- 
ment, including material-handling equipment, reference books, office 
supplies, office equipment, and so forth. Further, the procurement of 
repair parts. Formerly we drew them without cost to the research and 
development appropriation. If we require spare parts we have to pay 
for them. 

Also included in the cost of miscellaneous supplies, such as the food 
used in the Quartermaster food research. 

The type of cost that I have just described cover about $12 million of 
the total $17,700,000 increase between fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The cost of capital equipment replacement and minor construction 
accounts for another $2,700,000 increase. These funds are required, 
particularly for the White Sands Proving Ground, which is under- 
going a substantial expansion in its operational capabilities. As you 
well know, this is the Army’s missile proving ground, Army operated 
for the three services. 

Also, a number of minor construction items which were deferred 
from fiscal year 1956 program totaling about $700,000 are included 
in this increase of $2,700,000 in minor construction. 

The third remaining item of about $3 million, which makes up the 
increase from fiscal year 1956 to 1957, is to pay the operating costs of 
ineveased research and development activities at such places as the 
White Sands Proving Ground and the Redstone Arsenal. 

Another sizable item is the increased operating expenses at Natick, 
the Quartermaster research and development command, parts of which 
will be fully operational for a full year only in fiscal year 1957. 

In summary, funds included in this program are allocated for opera- 
tion and management of facilities, about $52,800,000; for supplies and 
minor equipment, about $14,500,000; for minor construction and ecapi- 
tal equipment, for research and development activities about $4,700.- 
000; totaling about $72 million. 


75295—56——-89 
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Mr. Sr«es. Thank you, Colonel. 

General Gavin. That concludes our presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. General Gavin, I would like for you to select the 12 pri- 
mary projects in Army research and development from among the 
major fields in which you are interested and supply for the record, if 

security information will permit, and supply for this committee, if it 
cannot be placed in the record, the cost of going to a crash program 
for each of those 12, the time that is to be saved, the advantages, if 
any, of having a crash program, and whether your Department would 
recommend it. I would like to know also if a simple speedup would be 
advantageous for these 12 projects, the cost of such speedup and the 
advant: ages to be gained. 

Then I would like for you to provide for the record tables showing 
the projects which could best be deleted, if any deletions were to be 
made in this program. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished 
to the committee. ) 

Mr, Fioop. I think the record should show because of the nature and 
the type of this presentation in the area of research and development, 
of necessity a tremendous amount of testimony of these very capable 
officers had to be off the record. We want the record to show that the 
thinness of the record, or the size of the record in this particular 
activity of General Gavin’s does not indicate the length of time which 
was considerable that these men appeared before this committee, and 
the importance and detail of the testimony that we did receive. 

I would like to add personally, knowing that General Gavin is in 
command of this particular unit, that as far as I am concerned he 
‘an have a blank check. I have implicit confidence in his judgment 
end value of a dollar. 


CURRENT YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What is your latest obligational figure on your fiscal year 
1956 appropriation ¢ 

Colonel Ressrerev. As of January 31 we had obligated $233,500,000, 
approximately 58 percent of the program. 

Mr. Forp. Out of your total of $402 million ? 

Colone] Ressrctev. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What do you aniieegette your obligational figure will be 
at the end of fiscal year 1956? 

Colonel Ressrerev. The budget, sir, shows that we expect a carry- 
over of $30 million. That was an estimate made several months ago 
by the Army in conjunction with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Dep: urtment of Defense. We now think it will be less; in fact, our 
present estimate indicates that we will get down to about the irreduci- 
ble minimum of $10 millior or $12 million. 

Mr. Forp. It is a great improvement over what it was several years 
ago. 

Colonel Resseereu. We are in very good shape from a financial 
management point of view at least. 
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ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Mirter. I would just like to ask General Gavin a couple of 
general questions. 

If the funds made available for your research and development pro- 
gram were very much more substantial, do you believe that you would 
be able to gain very much thereby in comparison to the amount of 
money that was given you, or have; you a program outlined that repre- 
sents the maximum economic use of your facilities to meet your 

requirements ? 

General Gavin. The funding that is now our guide is adequate for 
the program we now have approved, If I were given additional fund- 
ing I would say initially I know areas where I could make significant 
progress, but there would be such a thing as not getting an optimum 
return for the money we would spend. That could occur. In general, 
we are in reasonably good shape. 

Mr. Mitier. With respect to your missile program and your inter- 
ception of missiles, which I assume are more or less parallel in im- 
portance ? 

General Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. Would additional substantial funds speed up your 
program to any great degree ? 

General Gavrx. The program would be speeded up; yes. 

Mr, Mitter. How much more money do you think you could eco- 
nomically use in that field? 

General GAvin. I hesitate, Mr. Congressman, to be specific about: 
that. I have had estimates made for my own study purposes of what 
I could use profitably. During the past few days I have been queried 
by the Comptroller of the Army and my Secret: ry, and he in turn 
by the Department of Defense with the apparent intent to provide ad- 
ditional funds. As of my last preparation of figures for presentation 
to this committee of several days ago, I at that time figured that I 
could have used in excess of $100 million additional. I expect, how- 
ever, to get additional funds from DOD over and above what I had 
approved about a week ago, so my condition at the moment is that of 
some uncertainty as to just what more I can expect. I would say again, 
ves, we would do better with additional funds, although we are doing 
quite well right now and the funding is adequate for our approved 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Would this additional funding that you are talking 
about come from 1956 funds, or would it be contemplated out of the 
fiscal year 1957 funds? 

General Gavin. There has been considerable discussion about this 
fund. As TI understand, it would apply to both. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to be sure that you include a statement of 
the optimum funds which you would consider advisable for each of 
your 12 major or primary projects if you see a need to expand, but not 
to go to a crash program. 

General Gavin. May I have a deadline for that, sir? 

Mr. Srxrs. Yes. You may have as much time prior to the printing 
of this record as you want, or prior to the markup of the bill. I would 
like the information for the use of the committee at the time we mark 
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up the bill, which presumably will not be until some time after 
April 10. 

General Gavin. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sr«es. This, gentlemen, has been a very interesting program 
for this committee. We recognize the very great importance of the 
research and development program. ‘The members of the committee 
have followed it closely for a long time. We are familiar with a very 
great part of the work that goes into it. 

I would like to say to you that the presentation this year has fully 
measured up to that of previous years. I think that it has been a 
very helpful session to us. 

We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 28, 1956. 
PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(MANPOWER AND RESERVE FORCES); PRESIDENT, NBPRP 

ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); CHAIRMAN, BUDGET COMMITTEE, 
NBPRP 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENCE 
(COMPTROLLER) 

COL. HUGH W. STEVENSON, GS, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NBPRP 


Program and financing 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 








Program by activities: 


Administrative and operating expenses (total obligations) $99, 864 $400, 000 $425, 000 
Financing: z 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts - - ----- —1, 133 | 

Unobligated balance no longer available------.:.--------- 1, 269 4 





einai tenant seiitniieinbicletannnioanns 100, 000 400, 000 425, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 20 
Average number of all employees. 18 | 
Number of employees at end of year 17 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: i | 
BE ME ctstrenciccnnatextdades ipiahean aia aleienanntoetie $3, 560 
G8-4.3 
$3, 070 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


| 





Total personal services 
TO ena eta 
INI GUIs 6 ig bein bb db mtln tt Semele 
CN SU ake oo en emensaneshadcatedacsn 
Other eeattractinal Serwices. . .........2.2.20600222.....4.-- 
Suppiice and materials 

urchase of ammunition 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


“3 
Sd 


Bsn — 


- 





3| ssseseese 


5 


Budget authorieations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


a a 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


Appropriation $100, 000 
Obligated balanee brought forward 12, 439 
Increase in prior year obligations 1,143 


Total budget authorizations available 113, 582 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations . 73, 588 
CONE Ge UC ION. 5 5s on ei cet sen cence 12, 675 





IE CD cA dcdgawawadihdekettbanebind 86, 263 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 


Other _- sk cedennate 
Obligated b: [ 75, 14: 100, 143 
Total expenditures.and balances 113, 582 ; 500, 143 


Mr. Ritexy. General Lawton, will you present the witnesses for 
this morning, please ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, this morning we will discuss the 
appropriation for the promotion of rifle practice. 

We have with us this morning the Honorable Hugh M. Milton IT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, who is the President of the National 
Board, and Mr. Robert King, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Financial Management), who is chairman of the budget com- 
mittee of the National Board, and Colonel Stevenson, the executive 
officer of the National Board. 

I would like to introduce Secretary Milton at this time. 

Mr. Rirey. We are very happy to have the Secretary before us 
again along with Colonel Stevenson and the other members of the 
staff. We will be pleased to have your presentation. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MiILTon 


Mr. Minton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ford. 

As General Lawton has said, my name is Hugh Milton, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Manpower, and as such I occupy the posi- 
tion of President of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

It is always a privilege and an honor to appear before you to discuss 
with you some of our problems. 

I do have a very short prepared opening statement, but if I may I 
would just rather free-lance and give you the gist of my thinking. 

We in the Army are tremendously interested in the promotion of 
rifle practice because we adhere firmly to the position that when vic- 
tory comes it is going to come through the man with the rifle getting 
in control of the ground because the man is on the ground. We also 
think of it in terms of the preservation of the lives of our own youth, 
because the man who can shoot is the man who usually comes out best. 

So, as a matter of preinduction training and getting people pre- 
pared against an eventuality which we hope will never develop, we 
are pushing with all we have. And thanks to the encouragement which 
this committee has given us, this program is really moving. 

It has been my privilege to go two summers in succession to Camp 
Perry. Really it is most gratifying and most encouraging to get up 
there and see the interest that is displayed. 

As you well know, and as you indicated to me last year, you want 
great emphasis placed on the young fellow, the man with the .22 and we 
are doing that. And due to the increased appropriations you gave us 
last year, our rolls jumped 11,000 in the comparable period in that 


junior group, the .22-caliber group. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Currently you have before you a proposal in the President’s budget 
of $425,000. You also have a provision in the bill which is known 
as section 632 for the provision of ammunition from Army supplies. 

We have felt that post World War IT we have never gotten the pro- 
motion of rifle practice on exactly the same basis that it was prior 
to 1940. 

You know during the war we suspended it. After the war we picked 
it up, and bit by bit, we have come back, but we have not come all the 
way back. Our position is if we could get back some of those features 
that we had prior to 1940 it would better the program. 


PROVISION OF AMMUNITION FROM ARMY STOCKS 


There are two specific areas that I would like to mention for just 
a moment where we are not exactly there. There is the matter of 
ammunition. That has been one thing that we have gone round and 
round on before this committee and in the Pentagon. 

Section 632 makes the provision for the Secretary of Defense to 
make available moneys from any funds that he has available for the 
supply of this ammunition upon the requisition by the Board. 

IT would like to say I have pushed for a conclusion from the Army 
on that point prior to this appearance so that I could give you some- 
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thing definite, and the position of the Army is that we can provide 
30-caliber and .45-caliber ammunition from available stocks. That 
has been one of our deficiencies in the past that we will make up by 
reason of this provision. That is a firm commitment. 

The Department of the Army has said that can be done. With 
that, as a commitment from the Department of the Army, the only 
deficiency we have is in the .22-caliber ammunition because our ammu- 
nition stocks in the Army do not have .22 caliber. So it is a purchase 
by the Army of that amount of ammunition to promote this program. 
That figure runs about $109,000. 

Within the $425,000, if we take that $109,000 for the purchase of 
ammunition, then there are still 2 areas which prior to 1940 that 
we thought were great assets to the program; namely, the travel of 
civilian teams, or the cost of travel of civilian teams to regional and 
national matches, and we did provide that prior to 1940; and the pro- 
vision of target material. 

If we brought the program back to what it was prior to 1940, we 
ought to add $109, 000 to the $425,000. If we still want to allow these 
other two features; namely, the travel of civilian teams and the failure 
to provide target material, then we can still provide the ammunition 
provided that there is a re: ipportionment for the $425,000. Do I make 
myself clear ? 

Mr. Forp. I thought the figure was $128,000. 

Mr. Mirron. That is travel, sir. That is civilian travel. 

Mr. Forp. What is the $109,000 for? 

Mr. Mitton. That is for the .22-caliber ammunition which we can- 
not provide out of the Army stocks because we do not have .22-caliber 
ammunition. Please forget the .30 caliber and the .45 caliber because 


that is a fait accompli. We have already found that that can be 
provided. It is only a matter of the .22 caliber ammunition. 

So, if we want to put the program back where it was with all of the 
advantages that it had in 1940 and provide the .22-caliber ammunition, 
we ought to add $109,000 to the $425,000. If the $109,000 is not added, 
then we will have to delete the travel of civilian teams to their matches 
and about $50,000 will be taken off of target material. 


TEAMS PARTICIPATING IN MATCHES 


Mr. Rirey. How many men do you contemplate will go to these 
matches ? 

Mr. Mirron. May I ask Colonel Stevenson to give you the figure 
on that? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

Colonel Srevenson. The last prewar year there were 52 civilian 
teams represented. There was one from each State, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia. So this year we would expect if we 
pay the transportation of those teams we would have the same repre- 
sentative in that area. There would be 17 members on each team; that 
is, a pistol team of 7 members and a rifle team of 10 members from each 
State. 

Mr. Ritxy. The objective is to have a team from each State and 
Territory; is that right? 

Colonel Srevenson. That is right; one team from each State and 
Territory. 
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.22 RIFLES ISSUED BY ARMY TO CLUBS AND SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rinry. The .22-caliber rifles and pistols are furnished by the 
men themselves, I presume? Where do they get the equipment ! 

Colonel Stevenson. .We are authorized to issue .22 rifles to certain 
clubs and schools. We have about 3,200 clubs registered now with 
us. We have a table of allowances in our regulations which specifiies 
that so many .22 rifles can be issued per membership. 

Mr. Ritey. Who owns these rifles? 

Colonel Stevenson. We own the rifles. 

Mr. Ruxy. The rifle clubs? 

Colonel Stevenson. The Army, and we put them out on so-called 
receipts. 

Mr. Rirey. Is that the only use made of them? 

Colonel Srrvenson. These clubs use them throughout the year in 
their training, and if they go to the matches they could conceivably 
use them there, too, but they are primarily for training. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the Army use them other than in those clubs? 

Mr. Minton. Yes, sir; in the ROTC. We have small-bore ranges 
in almost every armory oni a college campus and we give preliminary 
instruction. That is our use of them. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. Kine 


Mr. Ritey. I wonder if it would not be well for us to have Colonel 
Stevenson’s statement and Mr. King’s statement before we get into 
the question period. 

We will be pleased at this time to have the statement of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as a member of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and the Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, and through my association with the Secretary 
of the Army, I would like to assure you that we are tremendously in- 
terested in the promotion of rifle practice in the United States Army. 
The view of the Department of the Army is that we are engaged in 
what we choose to call a preinduction type of training, which we feel 
is all so important in these days in which we live. 

We want to develop marksmanship in this country. We want to 
encourage the youth of a preinduction age to become shooters before 
they enter the service, so that when they do enter the service, they will 
be familiar with a rifle, know how to use it. Such training is inval- 
uable to the Army. 

An appropriation of $425,000 will permit the National Board to 
provide rifles and caliber .22 ammunition to this junior age group, boys 
12 to 18 years of age. The amount of ammunition provided by this 
program is not a large amount, 135 rounds for each individual, but 
it does arouse an interest in marksmanship among this group. The 
availability of adequate ammunition during fiscal year 1956 has caused 
the number of members in this vital group to increase over 11,000 so 
far this year. That is a comparative increase from January 1955 to 
January 1956. With the continuation of this support, the prospect 
for fiscal year 1957 is very encouraging. 

Section 632 of the general provisions of the appropriation bill 
authorizes the Secretary of Defense to issue to the Board, on a non- 
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reimbursable basis, ammunition in such amounts as he may determine. 
Assuming that this ammunition is provided the Board, this program 
will be expanded to include the issue of caliber .30 to the remaining 
members of the junior age group over 14 years of age; caliber .22 and 
.30 to members in schools and members 19 to 25 years of age. Mem- 
bers over 25 years will be issued caliber .30 only. And, as Secretary 
Milton has indicated, the Army has determined it will be able to pro- 
vide, in accordance with the provisions of section 632, the .30 and .45 
ammunition. 

As Secretary Milton indicated, the ammunition referred to under 
section 632 would be only the .30 and .45 caliber. As he covered in 
his opening statement, the cost of the .22 would be $109,000. There- 
fore, we should be allowed to reprogram the $425,000 provided in the 
President’s budget in such a manner as to provide a much better pro- 
gram than last year. For example, it will be possible to pay the 
transportation of State civilian teams to the national matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, for the first time since 1940 and to issue target 
materials to the clubs and schools for the first time in many years. 
This program is now growing, and we want to encourage that growth. 

I have here with me Col. Hugh W. Stevenson, executive officer of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, who is prepared 
to give you his statement and then answer any detailed questions you 
may have. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Mr. King. 

We will be glad now, Colonel Stevenson, to have your statement. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Colonel Stevenson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National Board 
for the Promotion of Riffe Practice traces its history back to the 
approval of an act passed on March 2, 1903, giving authority to make 
appropriation for the support of the Army for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1904. The National Defense Act, as amended June 3, 1916, 
section 113, imposes an obligation upon the Secretary of the Army 
(who has delegated this authority to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (M. and R. F.), the Honorable Hugh M. Milton IT, to encourage 
rifle practice among able-bodied citizens under such a plan as to 
ultimately provide the necessary facilities throughout the country 
and also produce the large number of riflemen that the defense of this 
country requires. The major part of this obligation, namely, that of 
dealing with persons not normally reached in the Army training 
program, has been delegated to the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. The Board now consists of 25 members appointed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Army (M. and R. F.), from represent- 
atives of the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
National Guard, Reserve components, the National Rifle Association 
(NRA), and the country at large. 

The program charged to the Board for execution has long been 
considered to be a part of an integrated program of marksmanship 
training conducted for the purpose of maintaining the American 
tradition of individual marksmanship. Active promotion of rifle 
marksmanship among civilians eligible for military service was the 
purpose for which the National Board was established 53 years ago. 
Because of the Board’s encouragement, and the assistance rendered 
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by the National Rifle Association, tens of thousands of civilians have 
been trained with the basic weapons of the soldier months and years 
in advance of being called to serve their country. This program has 
in the past, and will in the future, produce experienced instructors 
which, within the framework of active clubs, will continue to produce 
competent marksmen. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


On the rolls of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship as of January 
1, 1956, there were 76,010 citizens of the United States between the 
ages of 12 to 18, inclusive, enrolled. This represents an increase of 
11,754 over the same date in 1955. These individuals belong to 1,342 
civilian shooting clubs receiving marksmanship training w ith military 
type rifles. In ‘addition to these there were 84,293 other male citizens 
19 years of age or over belonging to 1,805 civilian clubs. A total of 
2,238 of the male citizens over 14 years of age receiving marksman- 
ship training with military type rifles were in 24 schools other than 
ROTC. 

Incidentally, the 2,238 is not included in the figure of 76,010, so 
that actually there are more juniors than indicated in the first figure 
given. Of the clubs receiving Government aid through the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, 155 are known to be fostered directly by 
veteran’s organizations such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the American Legion. 

With the $400,000 appropriated by the Congress for activities of 
the Board for fiscal year 1956, the Board addressed itself to the prob- 
lem of improving the marksmanship qualification of individuals in 
the 12- to 25-year-age group. The initial requirement as set forth 
by Congress was that first priority for the issue of free ammunition 
to units (clubs and schools) would be to those units containing in- 
dividuals whose ages were between 12 and 18 years. Subsequently, 
the demand within this age group was found to be lower than antici- 
pated and as a consequence it was possible to offer free ammunition 
to clubs containing individuals between the ages of 19 and 25 years 
of age. The $425,000 requested for fiscal year 1957 will accomplish 
the same results as the amount of money appropriated last year. Of 
this amount, $25,000 will be used for the travel of Olympic shooting 
team members to Australia for the Olympics. The authority to draw 
upon the Department of Defense for ammunition on a nonreimbursable 
basis is proposed in section 632 of the general provisions of the ap- 
propriation bill. 

The Board’s plan for carrying out the provisions of the National 
Defense Act during 1957 includes (1) the issue of arms, ammunition, 
target equipment, targets, and cleaning materials to some 3,100 junior 
and senior clubs throughout the country; (2) conduct of Army area 
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and National ROTC intercollegiate rifle matches and for the issue 
of targets, trophies, and medals therefor; (3) maintenance of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, including the 
provision for the necessary expenses thereof and its members; (4) 
sponsorship of NBPRP-approved matches held in conjunction with 
NRA regional high-powered rifle and pistol tournaments to include 
the furnishing of ammunition, score cards, badges, and medals; and 
(5) the national matches, which are held in conjunction with the 
NRA championships at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Gentlemen, my remarks have outlined for you a program of the 
Board which for the past 53 years has contributed materially to the 
preparedness of this country at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. In 
the light of the present world situation the Board’s program seems 
to be of greater importance today than ever before. Its contribution 
to the conservation of time and funds in the preparation of youth for 
battle in time of emergency must ever be kept in mind. The program 
fostered by the NBPRP comprises the most basic elements of training 
in bearing arms. Such training is essential not only to those who 
will be called upon to serve in the Armed Forces in the event of a 
national emergency, but also to those citizens who may be called to 
serve as security personnel in a civilian capacity in time of conflict. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Without objection this brochure Colonel Stevenson has furnished 
us will be included in the record at this point. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


DETAILED JUSTIFICATION, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1946-55 





1940 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 195¢ 


| 
19 46 59 53 42 33 27 27 
"| 386] 552 749 929 O81 | 1,025 | 1,138 | 1,161 | 1,223 | 1,350 | 
..| 1,547 | 1,335 | 1,600 | 1,766 | 1,959 | 1,986 | 2,056 | 2,017 1, 913 1, 967 | 
i ae, Farah sc Dd a ee * 5 | 


,952 | 1,933 | 2, 408 | 2,763 | 3,004 | 3,064 | 3, 236 | 
| | 


| 3, 211 | 3,163 | 3,344 | 3,197 
| | | | | 





Individual members of clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1946-55 





ie kL he oe ] 
| 1940 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 
se ae, a eS 


| | 
School ' | 1, 842| 3,911] 4,659] 7,174] 4,625} 3,704) 3,252] 2,893] 2,648) 2,726] 2, 649 
Junior | 14, 610/23, 084) 30, 835| 34,809] 39, 376| 43,616] 51, 114] 56, 180! 60, 442) 63.313) 77, 639 
Senior | 84, 840/58, 945) 79, 681| 90, 713] 99, 525} 98,315] 98, 817| 94.807] 91.278) 91, 424) 79, 618 


| ee 101, 292'85, 941}115, 175, 132, 696/143, 526) 145, 635/153, 183/153, 880/154, 368 157, 463,159, 906 
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Participants supported by the NBPRP 


t 
| 
| 
| 


1956 (as of January 31) 1957 (estimated) 


oe = 
Participants | Percent Participants Percent 


12 to 18 years 
W to 25 years. 
26.and older 


Nortsg.—Approximately 80 percent of the DCM enrollment is under 40 years of age. 


Main workload factors 


Actual Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 


Number of clubs and schools enrolled 

Number of clubs and schools removed from rolls 

Number of clubs and schools on rolls. -.............-....------ 

Number of members on rolls ___..__...--- Peed e aie tte alae 

Number of qualification awards made 15, 000 
Rounds .22 caliber ammunition issued 38, 10, 213, 240 
Value .22 caliber ammunition issued g $81, 704 
Rounds .30 caliber ammunition issued___..._. I i 2, 466, 000 
Value .30 caliber ammunition issued ___.......--..---.-------- $197, 296 
Rounds .45 caliber ammunition issued | 

Value .45 caliber ammunition issued 
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1957, .30 
1957, and .45 
1957, ($425,000),' caliber 
Presi- inclod- ammu- 
dent’s ing am- nition 
budget muni- provided 
tion by sec, 
| 632 


1956, 
1956, | o>liga- 
| reappro- tions 
tioned | Feb. 29, | 
1956 


1956, 

1955, Presi- 
actual dent’s 
budget 


Object classification 


Personal services $67,623 | $74,000 | $72,000 | $47,294 | $73,690 | 690 $73, 690 
TW oo hs cn ckwhunnneeta 4,178 4, 000 5, 000 3, 962 28, 000 , 500 159, 500 
Transportation of things - - 610 1, 000 1, 400 970 | 1, 000 3, 250 3, 250 
Communications 596 600 600 361 | 600 | 600 | 600 
Other contractual services 11, 368 8, 900 22, 500 ,887 | 8,910} 23,260 | 37, 000 
Supplies and materials - --__- 13, 441 7, 000 9, 500 5, 715 16, 700 3, 450 82, 300 
Purchase of ammuni- 
_ ae ee 279, 000 129, 013 290, 000 224, 000 109, 000 


09 Equipment 1, 941 400 9, 900 3, 882 6,000 | 62, 150 68, 560 





15 ‘Taxes and assessments. -_-- 107 100 100 51 100 | 100 100 





99,864 | 400,000 | 400,000 | 200,135 | 425,000 | 425, 000 534, 000 








Rounds 


Obligations for ammunition, by age groups, through Feb. 29, 1956: | 
Caliber .22 to juniors - -- ; ale ; Seas 5, 658, 200 | $45, 265. 
Caliber .30 to junior divisions.............--- 1S) POT EEN a 508, 320 | 40, 665. 6 
CORIOE: ee OTe ho acdn cdc dndcsunencad ee Bee : 778, 000 | 6, 144. 
Caliber .30 to 17-25 ail 523, 500 | 36, 937. : 
ic iidhitatiits tg daticukieweakschinsushchacumeeesaaeusues cual 7, 468, 020 129, 012. 
Balance to new junior divisions and senior clubs.-.--......-.------ ee: 1, 870, 000 149, 987. 


279, 000. 
$290,000 ammunition will provide— 
Caliber .22 to juniors. - -- si ee ee a 12, 015, 000 | 96, 120. 
Caliber .30 to juniors over 14 in senior divisions. -- ike 2 suum 405, 000 32, 400. 
Caliber .22 to schools - ---- ; ied 429, 000 3, 432. 
Caliber .30 to schools ---.-.-..----- ; BP cmntaec tain 429, 000 | 34, 320. 
Caliber .22 to 19-25__-__- = ; Pee oe iF Saeed 1, 282, 500 10, 260. 
Caliber .30 to approximately 3,275 members 19-25-._-___-_-_-- ee | 440, 350 | 35, 228. 
Caliber .30 for matches - - ------ Secacnninseaise baie a ee ea 810, 000 | 64, 800. 
CORTE Gr Oe SN ow vinninctcvcnccescsuveceus Senate 240, 000 13, 440. 


ike hts oe ae cc ce ka eneebadnbelewkadnls a | 290, 000. 


$224,000 ammunition will provide— 
Caliber .22 to juniors. - -- i 7 12, 015, 000 | 96, 120. 
‘aliber .30 to juniors over 1 : : Haris 405, 000 | 32, 400. 
‘aliber .22 to schools. -- . apaeh, 429, 000 | 3, 432. 
aliber .30 to approximately 1,200 members in schools oe het 172, 600 13, 808. 
‘aliber .30 for matches---..---- : 7vake a 7 810, 000 64, 800 
‘aliber .45 for matches. --_---- ; saan aleve a : al 240, 000 13, 440. 





OGRE ccctcccquins dk aac anion ceal tilde adi agate aid ieviobodiniaaa eS vaia ss sweats in il 224, 000. 
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Ammunition requirements, sec. 632 





Caliber .22 to junior members (12-18)___.....-...--___-- . 
Caliber .30 to 3,000 members (over 14 years) in junior division 
of senior clubs Beige 5 

Caliber .22 and caliber .30 (143 rounds) to schools 

Caliber .30 to senior clubs-_-_-__- 

Caliber .22 and caliber .30 to members (19 to 25 yet ars) _- 


Caliber .30 for national, regional, NRA-NBPRP approv ed | 


matches - - 
Caliber .45 for matches (240, OM mene is Se 


Teen! woeminenees... x. nk. occ ncsectkccse a 





Rounds 
sons Cost 
Caliber .22 Caliber .30 
Ee OU IR ccctoste nical $96, 120 
 caiaaiaies ao 405, 000 32, 400 
429, 000 429, 000 37, 750 
‘ee ree 11, 083, 600 886, 680 
1, 282, 500 1, 282, 500 112, 860 
SOR ee 810, 000 | 64, 800 
— sesunad] 13, 440 
Pe kaadeed | 1, 244, 050 


The above requirements are based upon the following estimated membership, 
fiscal year 1957, allowing 185 rounds per individual in clubs and 143 rounds per 


individual in schools: 


Junior club members (12-18 years) 
Senior club members (17-18 and over 25) 
School members (14 and over) 
Members (19-25 years) —- 


The cost of the ammunition is as follows: 
Caliber 


Caliber 
Caliber 


$42 


1956 funds) 
[Excluding targets, cleaning material, 


Object classification : 


01 Personal services_________-__ 
OC Traval......... oieae ere 
03 Transportation of things__.__--____~- 
oe Coeeunionvons..... =... 
O07 Other contractual services______ 
OS Supplies and materials 

Purchase of ammunition 
a ee ee 
15 


Total 


01 Personal services, 
Funds required for 20 employees, 


Grade 


GS-7_. 
GS-6._. 
Gs 5 - 
GS-4_. 
GS-3_. 
WE-4 


Total 
Deduct lapses 


Tot i! 


$73,690 


grades as follows: 


Number 


rN Oe 


and travel of civilian teams] 


eens ‘I ee ce ec oes ee 


89, 000 
82, 100 
3, 000 
9, 500: 


Per round 
$0. 008 
. 08 


5,000, including ammunition (based on reapportionment of fiscal year 


Amount 


$73, 690 
31, 500 
250 
600 
260 
6, 450 
224, 000 
62, 150 
100 


25, 


425, 000 


Total salary 


$4, 660 
13, 725 
8, 015 
26, 200 
21, 005 
3, 28¢ 


76, 891 


3, 201 


73, 690 
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Average grade, GS—4.4; average salary $3,875. 


02 Travel, $31,500 


$4,000, travel of board members : 
Board meeting at Camp Perry: 
Transportation (11 members) 
Per diem 
Per diem for ¢ 


Board meeting in Washington: 
Transportation (11 members) 
Per diem 


NOTE. at no expense to NBPRP:; 
(2) cost of board meeting at Camp Perry during fiscal year 1956 was $2,360. 


| Transporta- 


tion Per diem 


$2,500, travel, NBPRP and DCM: 
In connection with national matches: 
Officers and civilians to 1956 matches___- 
1 officer to Columbus, Ohio, 1957 matches 
1 officer to CONARC, 1957 matches 
Director of Small Arms Firing School to Washington regarding 1957 
matches _-_- ee toemuneees 
Other: 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Benning, Ga 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Dix, N. J 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Fustis, Va 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Bliss, Tex 


Subtotal_.....--- 
Tots al. 


$25, 000, heaved of Cneeente teams: 
Transportation 11 members from San Francisco, Calif., to Mel- 
bourne, Australia $13, 611. 40 
Per diem, 11 members at $9 a day for 30 days____- 3 . 2, 970. 00 
Transportation 4 members of shotgun team_____-______-_-_-_-~-- 4, 949. 60 
Per diem, 4 members shotgun team, $9 a day for 30 days____- ok 1, O80. 00 


Travel and per diem from home to San Francisco, Calif_- 


2, 389. 00 


Total ; ‘ te _ 25. 000. 00 


08 Transportation of things, $3,250 


4 originals of new trophies from Washington to Camp Perry and return, $150. 
Shipping 12 miniature trophies, 12 boxes, 135 pounds, from Washington 
to Camp Perry and return a ptr ; 20. 
500 pounds of records and scorecards to Camp Perry and return_ ase 4). 
Miniatures of 16 trophies, 16 boxes, 150 pounds to manufacture for 
reproductions 10. 
11 maniatures’ of teonhies: to winners... |. 5 si 40. 
5 ROTC trophies to winners within Army areas__ 50. 
35,000 targets for ROTC matches from Rock Island Arsenal to W: ash- 
ington then to Army areas__- ‘ttt asked: 150. 
750,000 rounds of caliber .30 and 200 ,000 rounds of caliber 45 » ammuni- 
tion to the 1956 national matches________ 
Transportation of ammunition, regional matches_____-____-~ 


75295—56——_90 
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04 Communications, $600 


Based on previous experience, average monthly requirement of $50____ $600. 00 
07 Other contractual services, $23,260 
Packing and handling (see p. 23): 
ee eI sorceress csesesxstcenewrineneiedeinelad bh aiadn dd ee $1, 023. 00 
I eh cs 5-1 cin esconennniitiniigalaa aanliannaniciniianiicaeactiomeenste tank ont 1, 194. 00 
MINER ceases dag ats tabi bea habla dk Mapa hee 2, 513. 00 


Cnt SOT BI DONG sesesteetessiwiwcsmiteseii meena 4, 730. 00 
Trophies: Construction of 4 shipping containers for 4 new trophies 
($25 each, based on fiscal year 1956 costs) 





Engraving: 
16 miniatures and originals, based on fiscal years 1955 and 1956 





icp teresa ees iondsnneernniae etnias 125. 00 
Engraving 87 excellence in competition badges_________________ 90. 00 
ad a ee a 215. OO 








Other: 

Stenogranhic services at the national matches___________-_-___ 159. 00 
Ire ND NN ction 300. 00 
Federal emnloyees group life insurance____________--_____-_ 260. 00 

Repair of rifle ranges at Camp Perry (based on fiscal years 1955 
UN Ny RI i accents nme es ee ee 2. 50. 00 
Rens NN Bh TOU i inant ceca ered iones eran dimes 15, 005. 00 
18, 215. 00 
SE CO a ars ater ace cia tec a ance la a sis ioccameaieana aia 23, 260. 00 


08 Supplies and materials, $6,450 
Meda's: 
675 medals, bars. and clasns for 1957 national matches (based on 














feral: vear 1005 and 1906 costs)... 1, 795. 00 
1.090 innior qualification clasns________________-____-__-_ 597. 00 
1.7 750 junior qualification clasns. Sub Junior es Sate A eed a ee 218. 00 
77 Fxcellence in Comnetition badges_________________________ 251. 00 
60 NRA regional, NBPRP match medals______-____---____-___ 288. 00 
NN i a a a 2. 250. 00 

16 miniatures of trophies for 1957 national matches: 
RN cen ON i 210. 00 
UN a te 200. OO 
Daniel Boone____- a MO aE a aaa it eh aren pie ees: 195. 00 
Hilton rach na inate ae ae Nr RE Fe ee 53. 00 
Dogs of War_____ A a eS A ae de RRL Lo ae 49.00 
Custer RRR OO Fe a Oe es et cA CP od a 195. 00 
Pershing Je ae CaN oe eaten a Mire ara i Ba oi ii pee the 199. ON 
Infantry sats a et pa os a asec chasis Sk Nass ceca a ee aap 250. 00 
enn NR hk nt BAU ind cee edie katte Le ies bee Sh 159. 00 
a ek oT Be ak Ne oe ee Jeep ets eee 59. 00 
i a ee SES 170. 00 
General Shepherd. ee a oe ek ei Fog hrm Fe 959. 00 
eee er nes 5S ee, 5. eat bn ee ts Pl. ka, 50. 00 
I ee I iii cccsescngesimce eich osenmernsaecececmeab lat. 109. 00 
Nathan Hale_ <aseteablisais Heabiilag et eichidaicinicn ated Bea td ses eg ey tales 159. 00 
25th Infantry Division ieeapstei baie in SES SEIS Ee eel re hk th a is 40. 00 
Total Sei calor an hi ieee a ce et ee ek 2, 253. 00 
Office supplies (bs ised 0 on n fiscal year 1955 and 1956 requirements) _ rr 932. 00 
Other : Subscriptions to Army Times, Armour and Combat Journal___ 15. 00 
Total OS di eee pesinidiia nce ali aclaadiundk ban tenaddakeuciactaiec tea. 6, 450. 00 


OS Purchase of ammunition __ aa a a a we _ 224, 000. 00 
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09 Equipment, $62,150 


Equipment issues to clubs and schools (see p. 26) ----.-----------~~_$11, 946. 00 
Net cost of national match property, drawn on an “inventory tem- 

porarily in use” basis (with 50 percent as return allowance) 49, 844. 00 
Office equipment 360. 00 


Cae 62, 150. 00 


15 Tages and assessments, $100 


For Government’s share of social security 100. 00 


$425,000, With all ammunition furnished under provisions of sec. 632 


Object classification : 

Amount 
mI TRC i ae tL _._ $73, 690 
ee 4 _ 159, 500 
ee “Or CRRION: OO [GINO et nem mmaion : 3, 250 
ME IRE Er) EE i ee 600 
OF “CRRee Ceniraereer Services... es ince _-.- 01,000 
O08 Supplies and materials______- a 82, 300 
09 Equipment 68, 560 
15 Taxes and assessments___- - 100 


Total 425, 000 


01 Personal services, $73,690 


Funds required for 20 employees, grades as follows: 


Grade Number | Total salary 


$4, 660 
13, 725 
8, 015 
26, 200 
21, 005 
3, 286 


3 
2 
6 
1 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


\ 


76, 891 
3, 201 


eee oo EN ha pm ee ee 73, 690 





Average grade, GS—4.4; average salary, $3,875. 
02 Travel, $159,500 


$4,000, travel of board members: 
soard meeting at Camp Perry: 
Transportation (11 members) 4 ee 
Per diem a ae 660 


Per diem for appeals committee (3 members) 216 
Total 


Board meeting in Washington: 
Transportation (11 members) 
Oe Uchida eck Sine elt: dea Soka eat i 


Total 


Total, travel of board : 4, 000. 00 


Notp.—1. Other 14 members travel on military orders at no expense to NBPRP. 
2. Cost of board meeting at Camp Perry during fiscal year 1956 was $2,360. 














$2,500, travel, NBPRP and DCM: 
In connection with national matches: 
Officers and civilians to 1956 matches 
1 officer to Columbus, Ohio, 1957 matches- 
1 officer to CONARC, 1957 matches 


Director of small arms firing school to Washington regarding 1957 matches- 84 


Other: 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Benning, Ga 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Dix, N. J 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Eustis, Va 
1 officer, regional matches, Fort Bliss, Tex_- 


| Transpor- 
tation 


| 
$258 | $1,272 
42 | 36 
48 | 48 
36 

84 | 


41 


$128,000, travel of civilian teams to the national matches, based on 5 cents 
per mile and $1.50 per day for 884 members of 52 rifle and/or pistol teams: 


17 mem- 
bers, at 
5 cents 
per mile 


: Mile- 
Location Mile 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Fairbanks, Alaska- 
Hereford, Ariz_. 
Little Rock, Ark 
San Francisco, Calif 
Denver, Colo_. 
Hartford, Conn ___- 
Wilmington, Del_ 
Washington, D. C_-- 
Tampa, Fla 
Atlanta, Ga 
Honolulu, T. H-- 9, | 8, 373 
Boise, Idaho__. | 3, 482 
Chicago, Ill__-- a 5: 454 
Indianapolis, Ind_. d 304 
Des Moines, lowa 1, 063 
Fort Riley, Kans 1, 462 
Louisville, Ky_- 617 
New Orleans, La- 1, 821 
Portland, Maine 1, 481 
Baltimore, Md 925 
Boston, Mass_--- 1, 285 
Detroit, Mich 163 
St. Paul, Minn 1,134 
Jackson, Miss 1, 637 
Kansis City, Mo 1, 221 
Billings, Mont- 2, 681 
Omaha, Nebr. 1, 284 
Reno, Nev_- 3, 885 
Portsmouth, N. H 1, 391 
Fort Dix, N. J-_--- 1, 010 


$1, 236 
6, 795 
3, 308 
1, 392 
4, 301 
2, 212 
1, 161 
1, 000 

903 
2, 123 
1, 233 


$25,000, travel of Olympic teams: 
Transportation, 11 members 
Melbourne, Australia 


from 


Per diem, 11 members, at $9 a day for 30 days 
Transportation, 4 members of shotgun team 

Per diem, 4 members, shotgun team, 
Travel and per diem from home to San Francisco, Calif____- 


Total 


$9 a day for 30 days___- 


1 
| | 17 mem- 
Mile- | ‘bers, at 
age 5 cents 
per mile 


Location 


3, 112 
1, 294 
1,610 
2, 280 
470 
2, 024 
5, 036 
1,122 
5, 164 
1, 600 
1, 954 
2, 414 | 
1, 458 
2, 318 
3, 562 
1, 956 | 
1, 132 
4, 922 | 
688 
704 
2, 524 


Santa Fe, N. Mex 
New York, N. Y-. 
Raleigh, N.C ‘ 
Bismarek, N. Dak---- 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Portland, Oreg 
Philadelphia, Pa_-_- 
San Juan, P. R_- 
Providence, R. I__-.- 
Charleston, 8. C 
Rapid City, 8. Dak_- 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Montpelier, Vt 
Quantico, Va- 
Seattle, Wash__- 
Charleston, W. Va 
Milwaukee, Wis_-_- 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


$2, 645 
1,100 
1, 369 
1, 938 

400 
1,720 
4, 281 

954 
4, 389 
1, 360 
1, 661 
2, 052 
1, 239 
1, 817 
3, 028 
1, 663 

962 
4, 184 

585 

598 
2, 145 

Total 101, 427 

$1.50 per day for 20 days for 884 

members. - ; 26, 520 


127, 947 


Total travel of civilian 
teams to the national 


matches. 128, 000 


San Francisco, Calif., 

si $13, 611. 40 
2, 970. OO 
4, 949. 60 
1, OSO. OO 
2, 389. 00 


25, 000. 00 
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03 Transportation of things, $3,250 


4 originals of new trophies from Washington to Camp Perry and 

return $150. 00 
Shipping 12 miniature trophies, 12 boxes, 135 pounds, from Washing- 

ten to Camp Perry and return 20. 00 
500 pounds of records and scorecards to Camp Perry and return____ 40. 00 
Minatures of 16 trophies, 16 boxes, 150 pounds, to manufacture for 

reproductions 10.00 
11 miniatures of trophies to winners 40. 00 
6 ROTC trophies to winners within Army areas 50. 00 
35,000 targets for ROTC matches from Rock Island Arsenal to 

Wrasmingtonu, then 10Ariit Greases ee 150. 00 
750,000 rounds of caliber .30 and 200,00 rounds of caliber .45 am- 

munition to the 1956 national matches ‘ 2, 290. 00 
‘Transportation of ammunition, regional matches______________-____ 500. 00 


Total 3, 250. 00 


04 Communications, $600 


Based on previous experience, average monthly requirement of $50__ $600. 00 


07 Other contractual services, $37,000 
Packing and handling (see p. 23): 
I 8 ae sce eialhie $1, 023. 00 
Neen ay a al aloe 1, 194. 00 
Ammunition 10, 080. 00 


6, 173. 00 


Total packing and handling 
Trophies: Construction of 4 shipping containers for 4 new trophies 
($25 each, based on fiscal year 1956 costs) 


Wmgraving: 
16 miniatures and originals based on fiscal year 1955 and 1956 
I cn ect eliencaen vas Wh ce a eee le hdddsabsdl Rt bebe ciate mnenencnea 
Engraving 87 excellence in competition badges 


Stenographic services at the national matches___...______-__~~ 
So kr cctien neues 
Federal employees group life insurance____________-__________ 
Repair of rifle ranges at Camp Perry (based on fiscal year 1955 

and 1956 costs) 2, 500. 000 
Repair of rifles. 15, 005. 00 


18, 215. 00 
Total, 07 37, 000. 00 


08 Supplies and materials, $82,300 
Medals: 

675 medals, bars, and clasps for 1957 national matches (based on 

fiscal years 1955 and 1956 costs) $1, 795. 00 
Teo SUMEOr GUAMMORGION CIAUNRE oii oi te ecco 597. 00 
1,750 junior qualification clasps, subjunior 218. 00 
87 excellence-in-competition badges__......--._...---.....---..- 351. 00 
60 NRA regional, NBPRP match medals 289. 00 


Total 3, 250. 00 
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Trophies: 
16 miniatures of trophies for 1957 national matches: 

Soldier of Marathon 
Rattlesnake 
Daniel Boone 
Hilton 
Dogs of war 
Custer 
Pershing ’ 
a ierteecinecaceenenc aimee BE dla aetlln LG i 
Minuteman 
Hearst 
Gold cup 
General Shepherd 
NRA silver bowl 
Provost marshal gener: al. ie hh hai ala wc beaches Ritts i 
Nathan Hale 150. 


Total 2 O53. 


Office supplies (based on fiseal years 1955 and 195 6 requirements) ____ 932. 
Other 

Subscriptions to Army Times, Armour and Combat Journal 

Targets and cleaning material for issue to clubs__-_ 


a ee Ss Sew CP Ore fe te ee _ 82,300. 00 
09 Equipment, $68,560 


Equipment issues to clubs and schools. (See page 26.)_-_------------_ $11, 946 

Net cost of National Match property, drawn on an inventory- -tempor- 
arily-in-use basis (with 50 percent as return allowance) 56, 254 

Office equipment 360 


Total, 09 - 68, 560 


15 Taxes and assessments, $100 


For Government’s share of social security 


Estimated members, 


Junior club members 

Senior club members (17 
School members_______ j 
Members 19-25 years of age 


Cost of ammunition 


Caliber .22 ammunition costs $8 per 1,000 rounds. 
Caliber 30 ammunition costs $80 per 1,000 rounds. 


| Ammunition required 


| Caliber .22 Caliber .30 


. To give caliber .22 ammunition to juniors_- 12, 015, 000 $96, 120 
To give caliber .22 ammunition to juniors and caliber .30 to 

those 14 and ove e or in junior divisions 12, 015, 000 5, 128, 520 
To give caliber .22 and caliber .30 (143 rounds) to schools. _- 429, 000 429, 000 37, 752 
. To give caliber "99 to senior clubs... _- ..------|° 123,366,000 98, 928 
To give caliber .30 to senior cluhs—over 25 (82,100) pattie sda 11, 083, 500 886, 680 
. To give caliber .22 and caliber .30 to senior clubs 12, 366, 000 | 12, 366, 000 1, 008, 208 
To give caliber .22 and caliber .30 to members 19-25 years of 

age__. : E 7. eae aie 2 1, 282, 500 1, 282, 500 | 112, 860 


Nema re 
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The above represents the possible breakdowns on issue of free ammunition. 
Possible combinations of the above, taken collectively, are as follows: 


Total cost 

(ineluding 
packing and 
handling) 


Rounds | Packing and 
Issue epee a Cost | handling 
charges 


Caliber .22 Caliber .30 
i: 


pI ca can ee s 12, 444, 000 512, 500 $1, 020, 552 $10, $1, 030, 757 


96 G00 7c. cccocccc.| ST " 200, 000 1, 165, 812 5 1, 177, 
| 


11 
2. 13 
Ca" | a 12, 795, 000 1, 222, O80 | 2 1, 234, 
3, 3, and 6. ...............-..| 34,810,000; 13,200,600 | 1, 254, 480 2,! 1, 267, 
LB OIE Pa stedcesccccancaess)), Ia, een Oe | 1, 711, 500 246, 732 ya 249, 
\ 2S ene 7. .... eee ee ae 13, 726, 500 | 2, 116, 500 279, 132 2, 281, 
| 


Packing and handling 


Cost of rifle shipments: 
bee 
Ob I scar cassie icica eames ntntatias 
BD a ccicactasicce See eee 
ict agiahamanaeominte 


For rifle shipments: 
For 6 months actual operations $361. 50 
For 237 rifles held up = 185. 57 
For 7 months ebisbaken 547. OT 
Estimate for fiscal year 1956 ($547 x 1.7)----- 930. 00 
Estimate for fiscal year 1957 ($930 plus 10 percent 
or $93) Se 
For accessories and range equipment (Based on 10 per- 
cent of shipments over $2.50) : 
por G monte Greraiwest. 3. hk se $444. 
For accessories held up 194. 
Total for 7 months 638. 
Estimated packing and handling for accessories and 
range equipment for fiscal year 1956 $638.82 x 1.7. 1, 086. 
Estimated packing and handling for accessories and 
range equipment for fiscal year 1957 $1,086 plus 
10 percent ($108) 1, 194. 00 
For packing and handling on ammunition: 
For 7 months on ammunition : $1, 053. 25 
Estimate for remainder of fiscal year 1956 2, 200. 00 
wor avamunition (6 regioneis.....<....1........- 66. 00 


3, 319. 25 


Estimate for fiscal year 1957: 

Ammunition for regionals fiscal year 1957___~- 80. 00 

For issue to clubs fiscal year 1957_--____--_-- _. 10,000.00 10,080.00 

Targets and cleaning materials: 

Cost P. and H. 
Targets L $740 $7- 
Targets / 6, 757 676 
Targets 27, 901 790 
Cleaner, rifle bore. 1, 070 32 
Centers, repair A * 3, 941 394 
Centers, repair L : 333 33 
Patches 9, 820 982 
Target cloth 16, 893 506 
Oil, lub, preservative 1, 478 148 

68, 933 5, 635 

10 percent increase 6, 893 563 


Total 75, 826 5, 198 6, 173. 00 


Total packing and 18, 470. 00 
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EQUIPMENT IssUES TO CLUBS AND SCHOOLS 


Stock fund requirements, fiscal year 1956 











Requisitions processed Requisitions being held 
Quantity} Cost Value | Quantity} Cost | Value 
| 

Case, oiler, thong- 82 | $0. 57 $46. 74 | 39 | $0. 57 22. 23 
Cover, front sight_- 2 . 20 -40 | 4 | . 20 . 80 
Magazine, Remington caliber .22 | 202 1. 20 | 242. 40 121 1. 20 145. 20 
Racks, arm. : : | 15 | 50.00 | 750.00 | 17 | 50. 00 850. 00 
Rod, caliber .! 185 | 48 88. 80 | 96 | 48 46. 08 
Rod, caliber . 30 MAI. gs} .82 | 6.56] 1} .82| 82 
Rod, caliber .30 M3- 14 . 48 6. 72 | 6 | 48 2. 88 
Rod, caliber .30 M10- 17 .95 16.15 | 3 | 95 2. 85 
Sling, web 471 51 240. 21 221 | 51 112. 71 
Clips, cartridge, caliber .30-- 158 . 04 6. 32 88 | . 04 3. 52 
Target, combination 6 by 6 frames- 8 | 87.00 696.00 | 2) 87.00 | 174. 00 
Marker, midrange. 16 2.15 34. 40 | 6) 2.15] 12. 90 
Marker, short-range 22 1. 31 28. 82 6 | 1.31 | 7. 86 
Flag, red, target range_- 5 1.00 | 15.00 | 7/1 1.50 10. 50 
Telephone, EE-8_- ie ip 44 | 46.00 2, 024. 00 12 | 46.00 552. 00 
Wire, WD 11/TT , : --| 118,600 | 2.01207 | 241. 24 Hct eee lediecpeaees 

ka cciheeckesisickccsncinetnictsccentlhad hacen nobeintae ed MME teatdi. sii nnateast 





1 Feet. 
2 Per foot. 


Estimate for fiscal year 1956: Total for 7 months of fiscal year 1956, $6,388.11 ; 
estimated total for fiscal year 1956, $10,860. 

Estimate for fiscal year 1957: Based on 10-percent increase in clubs, $10,860 
plus 10 percent, $11,946. (Packing and handling, 10 percent, $1,194.) 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Will you insert in the record page 3 of your justifications 
modified to include the actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 through 
December 31, 1955? 

(The information is as follows :) 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRactTicE, ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| 


| Estimate, 


. Estimate, 
No. Project | | Actual, fisce al} fiscal year | Act val as of fiscal year 
| year 1955 | 1956 Dec. 31, 1955 195 
| JOO Ie 7 
me pats cat eaicsaacil aah "7 $$ |__| a 
501 | Promotion of military marksmanship | 
Bier WHONNNIE cone cuancncncatt $98, 731 | $400, 000 $139, 178 $425, 000 


Norte.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. ‘The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 


aed seat Estimate, ae Estimate, 
oo fiscal year a “= fiscal year 
| See ee 1956 cee eed eee 1957 
Ss |] | | ——_—————|— 
NI ae ee aes $98, 731 $400, 000 $139, 178 $425, 000 


NOG Sacks oc ctuicnncawucas 1, 133 ia nee 





99, 864 400, 000 139, 178 425, 000 


Ss 
h 
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REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Rizey. Earlier this year the committee approved a request for 
the reprograming of funds available to the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice for the purchase of ammunition, and it 
was stated that subsequent developments presented difficulties in the 
programing of the full amount. 

In order that it may be made a part of this record, I should like you 
to tell us some of the difficulties involved. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. Beginning with fiscal year 1956, the 
Army introduced a new system of accounting and issuing property 
called the Army stock fund system, and under that system we cannot 
draw items of equipment, except rifles, on a memorandum receipt. At 
the time our budget was requested last year we did not know about 
this system and consequently had not budgeted any funds for it, so 
we were required to get money so that when we send a rifle we can 
send a sling, magazines, and so on with it which are actually a part 
of the rifle. It costs an average of $2.50 for these small items for each 
rifle. In addition, we furnish arms racks and telephones and target 
carriers to operate an outside range. These items which formerly we 
did not have to pay for we now must cite funds for. 

That was one reason we needed more money. Another reason is 
that under the present system of cost accounting we must pay for the 
full charges for such items as repair of rifles, and every rifle turned in 
to us when a club goes out of business must be put in first-class con- 
dition, and we pay the charges for that. Formerly we only paid the 
out-of-pocket cost for the repair parts, but now we must pay the over- 
head costs of the arsenal which does the work and the ae involved, 
which has increased our cost from about $5,000 a year to $16,500 for 
this year and about the same for next year. 

The reason we asked for a reapportionment in the amount of $25,000 
was primarily for those two items. 

Mr. Ritey. That will involve some changes in the budget that was 
furnished this year, will it not ¢ 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes; it will. 

Mr. Riney. Is that what you referred to, Mr. King, when you said 
in your statement that you feel you should be able to reprogram this 
$425,000 ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; in order to make adjustments to put this year’s 
budget in alinement so that we would not have to ask for a reapportion- 
ment and change in the President’s budget. We have some proposed 
changes which we believe would make a better lineup of the money 
by the various classifications of use. 

Mr. Riey. Do you have a proposed change in the presentation that 
vou could furnish us? 

Colonel Srevenson. Yes, sir. In the brochure that has been fur- 
nished each member, if you will turn to page 6 of that brochure I 
believe I can explain what we have in mind. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 1419.) 

Mr. Rey. All right. 
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REAPPORTION MENT OF FUNDS 


Colonel Stevenson. For purposes of comparison I have the budget 
broken down by object classification for the year 1955 and for the year 
1956 which we are presently in. In column 3 I reflect the reapportion- 
ment that we requested in the amount of $25,000, which was sub- 
tracted from the item of $304,000 for ammunition. 

You can see that the items that were increased in that column were 
“Other contractual services,” in which the primary item was $15,000 
for the repair of rifles; and «Equipment, ” primarily for shipping out 
spare parts for rifles that must go out with the rifles and that we must 
pay for now. 

Under the column headed “1957 President’s Budget” that is the one 
that appears in the President’s budget message. 

In the last column there is a reapportionment of the $425,000 re- 
flecting the fact that all ammunition requirements of the board would 
be furnished by the Department of the Army. We now know they 
ean furnish all the requirements with the exception of $109,000 for 
.22 ammunition, so that that column would be short an item of $109,000 
to do the things that we expect to do. 

I can explain the major items.in that column if you wish. 

Mr. Rirey. All right. The last column, headed “1957 all ammuni- 
tion section 632” is the way you would like to reapportion the money 
this year with the exception of $109,000 for the .22 caliber ammunition ! 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir; to meet the full requirements we have 
discussed the appropriation would be as follows: 


1957 .380 and 45 caliber ammunition provided by sec. 682 


OE * Tiorsted Gar POO. ko a ee a een i eh a $73, 690 
I sisi a ee ko SO ees 159, 500 
er nN a I ec eengs inn clledbeapernbies paxeigtionps wp tiaaiaic 3, 250 
I a aera pmsl Ac st einai 600 
Oe AER ECCT TIO on iisrcritvecsodicecnccp empreceecewus ches 37, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_..._.._..__..--___-. Se badd oad aah aha cieteenhaabek 82, 300 
Purchase of ammunition... gest is hh eeeddes 109, 812 

OD RN ca sacs nic esac tech peel onic «een paniniamnma ales 68, 560 
ee ieee apnoea acon einas 100 
it AS a bs acl techie de ebb sienisdabilcdbinkaeda 584, 812 


Mr. Riney. If you do not get the $109,000 it will require readjust- 
ment of this proposal 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct, sir. 

General Moorr.. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to make a state- 
ment at this point? 

Mr. Rirzy. Yes, General Moore. 

General Moore. When the estimate of funds for this very important 
activity was submitted to the Secretary of Defense it was for all cash. 
In submitting the $425,000 for the fiscal year 1957, together with the 
language, which was approved by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and included in the President's budget, it was intended 
that this amount would meet all of their requirements, but we did not 
know that we would be unable to get this $109,000 from the Army. 

I am making this statement at this point to make it perfectly clear 
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that had we known that at the time the budget was being prepared 
we would have made doubly sure that they got either sufficient funds 

r authority to carry out the activities that they planned. 

Mr. Ritey. In your opinion, there would be no opposition on the 

part of the Defense Department ? 

General Moore. Definitely not, and I base that opinion on the fact 
that even last year the Department of Defense approved an appropria- 
tion of all cash. However, when we submitted it to the Bureau of 
the Budget it was reduced there. We are highly sensitive to the great 

mportance of that activity. 

Mr. Rutey. Thank you, General Moore. 

Mr. Flood, do you have some questions ? 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASED IN JUNTOR AGE GROUP 


Mr. Fioop. You mention in your statement that as a result of this 
appropriation last year you increased your membership in the lower 
age bracket by over 11,000. What is the total membership, approxi- 
mately ¢ 

Colonel Stevenson. I have that listed in this brochure on page 2. 
The total membership as of the end of fiscal 1955, which is the last 
complete year that we have, was 159,906. 

And on the next page I give you our strength as of January 31 this 
year, and this is an ace urate figure taken from machine record files. 
We had a strength in the 12 to 18 age group of 78,248, which is 48.2 
percent of our total strength; and we had a strength in the 19 to 25 
age group of 9,220, which is 5.7 percent of our total strength; and in 
the 26 and older age group we had a strength of 75,003, or 46.1 percent 
of our total strength. That totals 162,471, which is, incidentally, the 
largest strength we have ever had registered in the history of the 
Board. 

Mr. Froop. Is that good ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Since it reflects an increase in the junior group 
at the expense of a decrease in the senior group, I think that is a 
healthy condition. I think we are going in the right direction. The 
juniors are increasing and the seniors are decreasing. 


PUBLICITY GIVEN TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Is there any nationwide or local publicity of this pro- 
cram?’ Are you hiding your light under a bushel? If you are as 
good as you say you are and as valuable as you claim to be, are you 
trying to tell anybody about it? Is anybody interested in what you 
are doing besides yourself ? 

Colonel Srrvenson. Yes, sir. This is publicized by the Army and 
also by the National Rifle Association. They have a monthly publi- 
cation and they put this in. Of course we do not advertise that we 
have unlimited ammunition to put out, because we do not have unlim- 
ited ammunition. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want unlimited ammunition, do you ? 

Colonel Stevenson. There would be a limit on this anyhow. There 
are only a certain number of people in the United States interested in 
this anyway, and it would limit itself automatically. It is just like 
anything that is voluntary, there are only a certain number of vol- 
unteers that come in. 
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FUTURE USE OF TILE RIFLE 


Mr. Froop. You cid not hear the classified report of General Gavin, 
of Research and Development, yesterday? You were not here yes- 
terday ? 

Colonel Stevenson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are convinced that there is a future for the rifle 
in the Army ¢ 

Colonel Srevenson. Definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. You are? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Single-shot rifle with bullets ? 

Colonel Srrvenson. With bullets; not a single-shot but a semi- 
automatic rifle like we presently have. 

Mr. Froop. I wish you would go out and talk to General Gavin. 

Colonel Stevenson. I do not think General Gavin would come out 
and make the statement the rifle is finished. 

Mr. F oop. He certainly did not make any statement that resem- 
bled that, but just out of an abundance of caution and just to satisfy 
what I presume is a normal curiosity because of your deep regard 
and affection for the rifle, why do you not go see General Gavin, 
just for fun ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I will do that. He is a friend of mine and a 
classmate of mine. I certainly will go talk to him. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean you are expecting any immediate trouble 
by next Thursday morning, and since this appropriation today is 
talking about next year, we have no problem today, but out of an 
abundance of caution I think you should talk to him to see if you 
have a problem. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, a single weapon in the hand of a single 
soldier has been firing many things other than bullets for many years, 
and you would still — ested in a single weapon in the hand of a 
single soldier, I take it, firing at a target even if it was not firing 
bullets ? 

Colonel Srevenson. Yes, sir. We fired grenades with rifles for 
many years and if they can develop a better rifle to fire whatnot, we 
would be glad to see it. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you see what the whatnot is. 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fuioop. That is all. 
DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP BY AGE GROUPS 


Mr. Ritey. In your brochure on page 3, I notice you have the bulk 
of your membership in the age group 18 years old and younger and 
then in the age group 26 years old and older. Is the falling off in the 
19-to-25 age group due to the fact a large part of them are in active 
service ? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct. They are in active service or 
going to college and are out of the clubs. This has traditionally been 
2 small group. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford. 
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CAMP PERRY, OHIO 


Mr. Forp. Where is Camp Perry located? Is it near Toledo‘ 
Colonel Stevenson. It is between Toledo and Cleveland; about 40 
miles east of Toledo and 60 miles west of Cleveland on Lake Erie. 


COMPUTATION OF CIVILIAN TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. When you figure your mileage on this civilian travel, I 
notice you use for the State of Michigan the city of Detroit. I pre- 
sume it is from Detroit to Camp Perry ? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct. In figuring these mileages we 
picked a city in the State that we figured was central and figured the 
mileage from there in each case. It may be that Detroit is not as 
centr ally located as it should be. 

Mr. Forp. It is definitely not centrally located. Even though it 
may be the center of population, geographically it is not near the 
center of Michigan. 

I would like you to give for the record the best possible justification 
for this $128,000. I have been somewhat disappointed in the justifica- 
tion for that so far. 

Colonel Stevenson. The civilians who would be selected by the 
State to represent the State on these teams are the ones in the State 
who are the most enthusiastic in connection with this program, and 
by sending them to Camp Perry they are able to attend a small arms 
firing school which we conduct there which better prepares them to 
be instructors. When they go back to their local communities they 
have more prestige and are ‘better prepared to encourage youngsters to 
participate in this program. That is the main reason we want to 
reward them by sending them to Camp Perry. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in Michigan and in each of the other 
States you will send 17? 

Colonel Srevenson. That is right; a pistol team and a rifle team. 

Mr. Forp. Will that 17 have a major impact on the program in 
each of these States? 

Colonel Srrvenson. I believe they will. 

Mr. Forp. How have they been getting there the last several years? 

Colonel Srevenson. They have not. I have the figures on that. 
In 1940, which is the last year they received support, “there were 52 
civilian teams out of a total of 98 teams that participated in the 
national matches. 

Mr. Forp. Was that from the 48 States and various territories ? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is correct. In 1952 there were only 2 
civilian teams; in 1953 there were 13; and in 1954 there were 10; and 
last year there were only 7. I think it is due to the fact we did not 
subsidize them even to a small extent. After all, we would only pay 
them 5 cents a mile and $1.50 a day per diem, which is a prewar figure 
and is far out of line with the amount authorized in other fields. I 
think this is a very small subsidy but I am sure it would be received 
very favorably and enthusiastically by the civilians. 
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SCHOOL CLUBS 


Mr. Forp. On one of your initial charts, chart 1, it says: 


Number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1946-55. 


The first line shows “School.” Are there only 25 school clubs regis- 
tered with you? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes. That is all we have now and that is going 
down because of the fact that most of these schools eligible for this 
program are also eligible for another program under section 55 (c) 
of the National Defense Act, and some feel they benefit more by this 
other program. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record a definition of how these 
schools qualify for these clubs under this heading? 

Colonel Stevenson. Under the first one, “School” ? 

Mr. Forp. All three of them. 

Colonel Srevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you put that in the record? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. I do not have it with me but I will 
see that it is put in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Under authority of acts of Congress of April 27, 1914, and of August 29, 1916. 
appendages, accessories, ammunition, and other pertinent equipment will be is- 
sued to schools not authorized such issues under existing laws such as section 40 
or section 55c, National Defense Act, as amended. To draw this equipment a 
school must maintain during the active school year a uniformed corps of cadets 
at least 40 in number, above the age of 14 years, who receive military instruction 
and who must engage in target practice. Arms will be issued only for the use 
of cadets who are receiving adequate military training determined as the result 
of an inspection made under direction of the adjutant general of the State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, and who engage in target practice in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

Shooting clubs which are accredited by the National Rifle Association of 
Ameriea (NRA) are eligible to receive Government assistance upon request for 
affiliation with the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Department of the Army, 
which is the implementing agency for the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, in accordance with the following regulations: 

(a) An NRA senior club must maintain a membership of at least 10 physically 
fit citizens of the United States who are 17 years of age or older and who are not 
eligible to participate in marksmanship practice with military-type arms under 
other programs which are administered by the Armed Forces or assisted by the 
Government. 

(b) A junior division of a senior club must have at least 10 physically fit youths 
who are at least 12 through 16 years of age. The senior club is responsible for 
the conduct of training of the members of the junior division which it sponsors, 
and is accountable for all property issued. 

(c) An NRA junior club, to receive Government assistance, must maintain a 
membership including not less than 10 physically fit youths who are 12 through 
18 years of age, who are citizens of the United States and are organized and 
functioning under the direct supervision of an NRA-approved adult leader. 

(d) Clubs organized at educational institutions may be enrolled, provided they 
do not receive assistance from the ROTC representatives at the school. The 
rules and regulations for such clubs are the same as for senior clubs, except that 
the club must be approved by a responsible official of the institution. 

To initially receive and to continue to receive Government assistance, clubs 
are required to maintain at all times a membership of at least 10 members, not 
less than the minimum ages; remain affiliated with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and must fire annually at least one prescribed qualification course for record 
and report the results to the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF SCHOOLS DECREASING 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the next chart, headed “Individual members 
of clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1946-55,” under the first item, 
“School” it indicates that comparing 1955 with 1954 you have had a 
decrease of about 100. What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Stevenson. In 1954 we had 27 schools. In 1955 we only 
had 25 schools. So there were two schools that dropped out of the 
program. That is what caused that decrease. I think we will find 
more and more decreases under this particular category, and it is no 
reflection on us. They can do better under the other program. 

Mr. Mizton. The Army is pushing the 55 (c) program of the Na- 
tional Defense Act as amended. Those are schools primarily of the 
high-school graduation who want to give military training and they 
give it at pr actic ally no expense to the Army. 

We provide rifles and targets but we do not provide instructors or 
uniforms, and we have gone all out in enc ouraging that type of pro- 
gram, and it is on the upswing. Every time we authorize a 55 (c) 
school they generally go out of this program because we are providing 
them somewhat the same thing in another way. 

Mr. Forp. Where would the 55 (c) program be reflected? 

Mr. Miuron. In the ROTC program. 

Mr. Forp. It would not be reflected in this budget at all? 

Mr. Miron. None at all. It would be in our regular M. and O. 
budget. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely convinced of the necessity or the bene- 
fit of this subsidy for the civilian team travel. I fail to see how 884 
competitors on a once-a-year basis will have a desirable or a requisite 
impact on the program out of 159,906. 

Colonel Srrevenson. As I indicated before, these people are the 
very key members in their States and they are selected and approved 
by the State Adjutant General. These teams are approved. When 
they go to Camp Perry we give them a good course of instruction in 
small : arms. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT CAMP PERRY 


Mr. Forp. How long are they there ? 

Colonel Srevenson. If they take in all the matches they could be 
there 20 days. When they get a certificate as an instructor from this 
school it means they are an instructor. We teach them the latest 
methods in use at the Infantry School. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose a man goes back several years running; does he 
take the same course ? 

Colonel Stevenson. The first time he goes there he takes the basic 
course, and the next year he takes an instructor’s course, and the 
instructor’s course varies from year to year to reflect new methods of 
training and new weapons and so on, so every year he comes there when 
we subsidize him we require that he take the course. It is not volun- 
tary on his part. If he comes on his ewn steam we could encourage 
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him to take the course but cannot require him to. If we subsidize 
him we can require him to take this course. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to attempt to an- 
swer Mr. Ford’s concern over the possibility of repetitive attendance 
by certain civilians to the national matches. I know that he fears 
the possibility of the “top shots” in each State going back year after 
year. It is definitely not our intention to permit this to occur. Our 
present regulations with respect to military teams attending the na- 
tional matches is that only 50 percent of the teams may be made up of 
members of the prior year’s team. This requirement will apply 
equally to the civilian teams and, therefore, each year at least 50 per- 
cent of the members will be new blood and, therefore, will receive the 
new instruction. In this way we feel we can spread the instruction 
and the experience gained at the national matches to more civilians 
each year. 

Colonel Stevenson. We really believe there is some benefit in send- 
ing these civilians there. After all, we send military teams and I 
think it is equally important or more so to send these civilian teams. 
I think it will definitely do some good and I would not say that just 
to give somebody a free ride. I am convinced it will do some good. 

Mr. Mivron. May I add a thought? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Miron. It is enlightening to go up to Camp Perry. The 
operation of Camp Perry is one of our Army functions and we give 
the Commanding General of CONARC the authority and responsi- 
bility to see that it isrun right. We pick the best men we have from 
Benning and send them there as instructors. We take every new 
thing we have developed in the Army over the past year or past several 
years in the area of rifle marksmanship and show it to them 

For example, next year we will emphasize the pop-up target re- 
cently developed at Benning. You have a pop-up target of a man 
you can operate from 60 yards by pushing a switch, and it will pop 
up from the grass and stay up just a few seconds. It is very effective. 
So r is a program under the Army and directly under the Command- 
ing General of CONARC, who has personal responsibility for this 
program. 


EIGHTY PERCENT OF ENROLLMENT UNDER 40 YEARS OF AGE 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 you have noted that 80 percent of the enroll- 
ment is under 40 years of age. What would be the percentage of 
enrollment under 30 years of age? 

Colonel Stevenson. We do not have figures on that. We noted the 
80 percent under 40 years of age on the theory that this percentage 
would probably continue. 
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Mr. Minton. I think that is a very good point and if we can pro- 
vide it we will provide it to you so that in future years we can give 
you that information. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear to me that you must concentrate on the 
younger people, and between 30 and 40 their potential value in a 
subsequent period is greatly diminished. 

Colonel StEvENSON. Yes, sir; that is right. 


HIGH SCHOOL ROTC IN HAWAII 


Mr. Rizey. In connection with your mention of the ROTC, I was 
tremendously impressed with the high school ROTC in Hawau. I 
understand that is one of your most successful high school programs ¢ 

Mr. Miron. It really is, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. 1 am wondering how the young rifle teams from Hawaii 
measure up when they get to Camp Perry ? 

General Lawton. ‘They used to send some very good ones. 

Colonel Stevenson. The shooters from Hawaii are good all the w: Ly 
down the line. Last year they sent a civilian team at their own ex- 
pense and I am convinced they will again if they are not subsidized. 
‘They are very enthusiastic, and the Nation: ul Guard too. 

Mr. Ruy. The ROTC program there is, in my opinion, a most 
excellent one and I am sorry we do not have more like that in the 
United States. I think we could take a page from their book in getting 
the high schools here to put more emphasis on the program. 

Mr. Minron. We have very good ROTC programs in our schools, 
but they are tops in Hawaii. “Of course we in the Army are very 
proud of our ROTC program in all its ramifications. In my con- 
sidered opinion it has been one of our programs that has paid great 
dividends. 

Mr. Ritey. I agree with that. 

Mr. Mirron. And this 55 (c) program is good too. It costs a little 
less than $1 a year per student. 

Mr. Forp. That is a high-school program ? 

Mr. Miron. Yes, it is in high schools not recognized in the ROTC 
program and Reserve officers on the staff of the high school give the 
training and all we do is furnish them target material and the rifles 
and some items like that. Some of the 55 (c) schools are just as 
good as some of our ROTC schools. In fact, you in your minds 
have never distinguished between the ROTC and 55 (c). They wear 
the same uniforms but in the 55 (c) program they buy the uniforms 
themselves. 

Mr. Riuzey. That is very interesting. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary and gentlemen, for your presentation. 

Mr. Miron. We thank you. 
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WepnespAy, Marcu 28, 1956. 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD J. O’NEILL, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. RICHARD D. MEYER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. JEAN E. ENGLER, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 
account): 
1. Major equipment_-__- ete et $813, 407, 186 $595, 000, 000 $259, 000, 000 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles__...._._- 1, 267, 195, 178 849 000 000 981, 000, 000 
3. Industrial mobilization_-_-_---_-- rewe 242, 079, 285 156, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations. - . _--- 2, 322, 681, 649° 1, 600, 000, 000 1, 365, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations | 


~ other accounts): 
. Major equipment. ___ 311, 000, 000 
. Ammunition and guided missiles_.._._-_____- 319, 000, 000 


170, 000, 000 175, 
160, 000, 000 325, 


Total reimbursable obligations_----__---_--- 630, 000, 000 330, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 


Total obligations__--- ~Sokineswcseee 2, 952, 681, 649 1, 930, 000, 000 1, 865, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from other accounts_-._--- --- —4, 742, 592 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned_..-.-.|—5, 507, 755, 504 | —4, 126, 275,497 | —2, 176, 191, 797 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from 
military assistance fund reservations —747, 977, 182 — 592, 977, 182 
Unobligated balance transferred to: 
“Army National Guard (68 Stat. 337-338) _- 
“Military construction, Army Reserve Forces’ 
(68 Stat. 337) ....-- i walk wpa 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ 
(69 Stat. 302) ___.- 12. 000. 000 
“Military construction, Army’ ’ (69 Stat. 450) cL ie te ehasints 485, 077, 000 
“Military construction, Air Force’ (69 Stat. 
450) - Sie anaiars oe 255, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from “‘Reserve tools 
and facilities, Department of Defense’’ (68 Stat. 
338)...... 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military as- 
sistance fund reservations......... -------.-.-- —376, 375, 539 
All other____- 3 --| —592, 089, 855 —215, 000, 000 —190, 000, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from 
current year military assistance fund reservations_| —747, 977, 182 —835, 000,000 |_.__- p 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. --_- | —4, 311, 912 —15, 000, 000 | —10, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations Z --|—1, 137, 106, 810 —11, 993, 300 
Unobligated balance carried forward: | | 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned___-.| 4, 126, 275, 497 2, 176, 191, 797 866, 191, 797 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in | | 
future years from military assistance fund 
reservations 747, 977, 182 | rome 977, 182 | 237, 977, 182 
lnobligated balance rescinded (68 Stat. 337)... -- 500, 000, 000 | oh 








Appropriation 


Note.—-Reimbursements from military assistance fund reservations in 1955 are oluaien for transaction: 
to equalize military assistance expenditures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224). 

Reimbursements from non-Federal] sources are derived primarily from agreements with foreign govern 
ments and local communities (61 Stat. 501, 675, 774; 63 Stat. 576). 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Av erage ) aE - 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for 
account): 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions __- 
Regular pay above 52-w eek base. - 
Payment above basic rates_........-..-- 


01 


Total personal services__-- 
Travel. . 
ee ransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction -_- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures. 
Taxes and assessments __ 


Subtotal 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
charged to 07, 08, and 09 radi 


Total direct obligations__-__-_-_- a 
obligations (volume of obligations for 
accounts): 

Transportation of things 

Supplies and materials-. 

Equipment 


Reimbursable 
other 
03 
OS 
09 


Subtotal 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
charged to 08 and 09 


Total reimbursable obligations-.- 
Total, Department of the Army. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Total number of permanent positions ” 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- 
Average number of all employed ; 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_-- 7. Jus 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ---- 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than perms anent. 
Regular pay above 52-week base- - 


Total personal services. ---- 
Travel peewee 
Transportation of things... ---...---- 
Communication services _-- ‘ 
Rents and utility services_._----- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials..------- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total, Department of Agriculture 


2b) oe 


1955 actual 


$4, 576 


$24, 247, 466 
91, 383 

491, 604 
24, 830, 453 
153, 094 


168, 066 

143, 759 

125 

140, 809, 541 
441, 210, 846 
878, 344 
37, 345, 


52, 276 


day hi 





id 


2, 444, 822, 082 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


124, 641, 35 


32, 000, 000 | 


317, 000, 000 


34, 000, 000 


630, 000, ), 000 


$4, 734 
GS-6.7 


$3, 739 


$26, 113 
5, 408 


31, 589 
8U5 

34 

75 


80 


aos 


ade 


81 





62, 229, 664 | 


914 | 


2, 320, 180, 730 | 


315, 000, 000 | 


664, 000, 000 | 


2, 950, 180, 730 | 


68 


232 | 


33, 763 | 


1956 estimate 


$27, 830, - | 
105, 7 755 

414, 083 | 

28, 350, 000 | 

110, 000 | 

44, 609, 000 | 

120, 000 | 

103, 000 | 

100 | 

93, 658, 445 | 

} 1,011, 780,000 | 

\* 481, 850, 000 | 
25, 292, 000 | 
41, 000 


685. 913. ! 5455 | 


93, 000, 000 


, 592, 913, 545 


| 
14, 000, 000 | 
120, 000, 000 | 
210, 000, 000 


| 344, 000, 000 | 


| 
14, 000, 000 | 


330. 000, OO | 


1, 922, 913, 545 | 


| 


| 100 
200 | 


| 
1,510 
2, 426 





- 


27 , 680 


1957 estimate 


33, 500, 10 


100, 

33, 956, 
100, 

90, 


2 
of, 


788, 
845, 400, 
451, 812, 

24, 000, 


30, 


91, 777, 


, 365, 000, 


20, 000, 
198, 000, 
302, 000, 
520, 000, 


20, 000, 


500, 000, 


1, 865, 000, 


, 456, 777, 


000 


000 
0v0 
000 


000 
000 


000 


000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Other contractual services re : $3, 911 | $20, 000 


ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Personal services: Other than permanent positions__| 192, 279 | 133, 200 
Travel J 178 | 1, 500 | 
Transportation of things--_- ; 12, 888 | 18, 400 | 
Communication services -- 2, 107 | 1, 290 
Rents and utility services __- — 590, 083 541, 700 
Printing and reproduction. - oe 6, 815 7. 590 
Other contractual services. - ti 7 291, 408 | 317, 159 
Supplies and materials___- tale ae 1, 034, 123 | 672, 727 
Equipment | 151, 783 109, 425 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions - ik pei se 13, 432 | 10, 000 
Taxes and assessments : oe | 9 | 





Total, Tennessee Valley Authority 2, 295, 105 1, 812, 811 | 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 





Other contractual services_.............-- a 168, 140 5, 225, 


iat italia a os 2, 952, 681,649 | 1,930,000, 000 | $1, 865, 000, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


(Balances at end of 1955 have not been certified under sec. 1311, 68 Stat. 800) 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


BUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
| 


Balance brought forward (appropriations and reim- | 
bursements earned): | | 

Obligated | $5, 245,074, 291 | $3, 455, 180, 434 $2, 953, 187, 134 

5, 507, 755, 504 4, 126, 275, 497 2, 176, 191, 797 


facilities, Department of Defense’’ (68 St it. 338 —s 1, 074, 934 | 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military assist- 
ance fund reservations eieeeeudecoandl —355, 000, 000 
Total budget authorizations available from appro- | 
priations and reimbursements earned -__.-.....--.| 10, 753, 904, 729 7, 091, 455, 931 4, 774, 378, 931 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated 
reimbursements from military assistance fund reserva- 
OND ric coe tee Bee en eS et ete ae 747, 977, 182 592, 977, 182 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations_--_-- 747, 977, 182 | 





Total budget reservations available , } 11, 501,881,911 | 8, 174, 5, 367, 356, 113 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 
Total expenditures (out of prior authorizations) -_- ‘ 2, 627, 948. 798 | 
Unobligated balance transferred to 
“Army National Guard”’ (68 Stat. 337-338) - 26, 500, 000 | 
“Military construction, Army Reserve forces” 
(68 Stat. 337) --.. : 18, 000, 000 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’ (69 
Stat. 302)... iow eee 
“Military construction, Army” (69 Stat. 450) - - - ; ‘eich 485 077, 000 
“Military construction, Air Force’’ (69 Stat. 450) : 255, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance rescinded (68 Stat. 337) at ose ta 
Balance carried forward (appropriations and reimburse- 
ments earned): 
Obligated og . es 3, 455, 180, 434 | 2, 953, 187, 134 2, 963, 187, 134 
Unobligated -.___--- ciekeeke ’ _— 4, 275,497 | 2,176, 191, 797 866, 191, 797 


Total expenditures and bajances from appropria- 
tions and reimbursements earned. -. s , 753, 904, 729 | 7, 581, 455, 931 5, 129, 378, 931 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated re- 
imbursements to be earned in future years from mili- | 
tary assistance fund reservations) - -- 747, 977, 182 | 592, 977, 182 | 237, 977, 182 





Total expenditures and balances-.._....-----..---- 11, 501, 881,911 | 8, 174,433,113 | 5, 367, 356, 113 
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Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you present the next witness, 
please t eee ae 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, our next appropriation is “Pro- 
curement and production, Army.” I should like to introduce as the 
principal witness Lt. Gen. Carter B. Magruder, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Ritey. General Magruder, we are glad to have you before us 
again, sir, together with your staff. Do you have a statement? 

General Macruper. I have a statement which I would like to read, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. We would be pleased to have it, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Macruper. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Procurement and 
Production appropriation is 1 of the 3 largest appropriations of the 
Army. It is our capital-goods appropriation. It provides funds to 
procure major items of equipment, ammunition, and guided missiles, 
and to provide production facilities not available in the civilian econ- 
omy. We requre these stocks and production facilities as essential 
support to our combat forces if war comes. 

Our requirement for funds in this appropriation differs from that 
for the other two large appropriatiuns, “Military personnel,” and 
“Maintenance and Operations.” While the other appropriations are 
based principally on the strength of the peacetime force, the program 
for this appropriation is influenced by the less tangible and more 
fluid elements of international tension, military and international 
commitments, and a rapidly advancing technology. 


In fiscal year 1957, the Army plans to obligate $1.865 billion in this 
appropriation, only $1.365 billion of which is of direct benefit to the 
Army. The balance of $500 million is required to fulfill the Army’s 
single-service procurement nt for other customers. Funds 


for this obligation are available from previously appropriated bal- 
ances and anticipated reimbursements. The Army, therefore, is not 
requesting any new appropriation in this budget estimate. 


PLAN OF PRESENTATION 


Because of the complex nature of this program, I propose to reorient 
our presentation slightly from last year’s hearing. My own discus- 
sion will cover the considerations of policy and judgment which con- 
trol the development of our long-range program for procurement, and 
more specifically, those policies affecting this coming year’s portion 
of that program. Detailed analyses of the program, and statements 
of fund availability, costs and similar information, will be presented 
by the next two witnesses, who are prepared to go into these matters. 

General Meyer, Chief of the Requirements Division, will present the 
details of our long-range program, accounting of our stewardship 
of the program for fiscal year 1956, and the part of fiscal year 1957 
program has in relation to the current and future materiel readiness 
of the Army. He will have available to your committee those charts 
and analyses which in prior years were discussed in this portion of the 
presentation. 
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General Westphalinger, Director of Procurement, will discuss ex- 
ecution of the program and those cost and production problems which 
are of interest to you. 


THE ARMY’S APPROACH 


The broad policy which guides Army materiel programing can be 
quoted directly from the President’s fiscal year 1957 budget message 
in which he stated : 

I want to emphasize again the importance of a sound, long-range program 
which does not arbitrarily assume a fixed date of maximum danger. Military 
planning must combine present defense with the probable needs of a long period 
of uncertain peace. 

The Army’s approach to this national policy is to create a long- 
range program for major equipment which emphasizes the achieve- 
ment of capability in the newly developed weapons of great power. 
We have chosen this course instead of seeking to complete our reserves 
of current models. 

We have done this deliberately, because we feel that these newer 
weapons in the hands of our operational units will assist significantly 
in deterring the outbreak of an all-out nuclear war. 

Although the most dangerous threat to our security is an all-out 
nuclear war, we realize that the most probable threat is a local war in 
any of a large number of areas. Such a war might be fought with or 
without nuclear weapons. The critical requirement on us is to win 
it quickly, however it is fought. ‘To this end we must be prepared to 
fight it with any combination of high-yield atomics, low-yield atomics, 
and conventional weapons that appears to be politically desirable. 
The newer type weapons that we are providing to deter general war 
are adequate to meet our requirements for fighting a local war. 

Since we have only a certain percent of our mobilization reserve 
of conventional equipment to fight a general war and since we — 
have 100 percent of the reserves to win a local war quickly, it appe: 
necessary in a few items of conventional equipment to secure a ee 
part of our mobilization reserves. We therefore have some items Sof 
conventional equipment in our procurement program but only those 
necessary to give balance to our stocks. We will not raise our gen- 
eral level of readiness by that amount with this year’s procurement 
program. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Three great developments of recent years have profoundly affected 
Army logistics. These are the achievement of atomic capability by 
the United States and later by the Soviet Union, the continuous in- 
crease in the variety and complexity of military equipment required 
in modern warfare, and the continuous increase in the var iety and 
complexity of our military commitments overseas. 


IMPACT OF ATOMIC CAPABILITIES 


The most significant development, in terms of impact on military 
logistics, is the military application of atomic power in both the offense 
and the defense. 
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The advent of mass destruction weapons will have a major effect in 
the future not only at home, but more particularly, on the relatively 

compact battlefield as we knew it in World War IT and Korea, 

In the defense, we must add to our arsenal those weapons, particu- 
larly in the antiaircraft and in the antimissile field, which are capable 
of destroying an enemy’s attack before it reaches its target. Some 
atomic weapons will get through. 

Within the United States we must protect our production facilities 
by going underground where necessary and removing prams producing 
vital equipment from the heavily populated target area 

On the battlefield, atomic warfare emphasizes the at to protect 
the soldier against the effects of blast, heat, and radiation. Tests to 
date have demonstrated the value of armor, both in the tank and the 
personnel carrier, as protec tion near to the point of burst. 

These are the needs of our defense. 

The best protection of course is distance. This calls for both dis- 
persion and mobility. The trend of Army tactical organization is 
toward relatively small self-contained units with great firepow er and 
high mobility. 

In offensive combat, Army tactical units must have weapons to de- 
liver atomic fires such as low-yield atomic shells and ballistic missiles. 
We will continue to have a need for self-propelled weapons, combat 
vehicles, and aircraft, with which to move rapidly on the dispersed 
battlefield. 

Offsetting the requirements for new materiel is the probability that 
our requirements for many other current items will be significantly re- 
duced, 

I would like to turn now to the second major factor which has in- 
fluenced greatly the Army’s logistical problems. 


INCREASE IN VARIETY AND COMPLEXITY OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


A simple. example may illustrate the effect that advancing tech- 
nology has had on military equipment over the past two decades. 

In World War II, our antiaircraft defenses were geared to counter- 
ing relatively slow “flying, propeller-driven aircr aft with projectiles 
which, once launched, could no longer be controlled. As long as the 

range was short, the velocity of the projectile far greater than the 
speed of target t and a low percentage of “kills” was acceptable, a gun 
was a fairly : adequate weapon. The tremendous destruction that can 
now be caused by one atomic bomb has made our real requirement 100 
percent of kill. The development of high-speed jet aircraft, together 
with the necessity of bringing down all attacking aircraft before they 
reach the target, has made necess: ry the development of guidance for 
projectiles in flight. 

The scientific world has since broken through the major barriers 
from the fairly well-understood science of conventional w eapons and 
ammunition and is mastering the complexities of supersonic guided 
missiles. 

Each of these new items is packed with complex electronics, con- 
sisting of many spare parts and components. These cannot be main- 
tained by backyard mechanics, but require highly qualified technicians. 
The state of the art moves very rapidly. These considerations have 
had a profound effect on Army programing. 
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We do not want to lay up vast reserves of materiel subject to early 
improvement. In those weapons particularly affected by new develop- 
ments, or rapidly advancing technology, we are buying only enough to 
equip the troops in our active Army. 

Our program is related to the rate at which we foresee new develop- 
ments and improvements. 


THE VARIETY AND COMPLEXITY OF OUR MILITARY COMMITMENTS 


The variety and complexity of our miiltary commitments overseas 
requires that our inventories be composed of items required for a local- 
ized war fought in any terrain and in all types of climate. 

We must therefore continue to retain in our inventory many items 
which are peculiar to specific type operations in order to provide the 
necessary flexibility. While in a general mobilization there may be 
time to build up production, in a focal war, time is important. The 
Army must be prepared to respond to national policy in a matter of 
weeks as we did in Korea. To fulfill our military commitments, we 
must be prepared logistically to support any peripheral war on the 
day it begins. There can be no compromise in the acceptance of risks 
of this type, such as we are prepared to do in meeting the require- 
ments of a general mobilization. 


THE TRANSITION IN MILITARY LOGISTICS 


“ach of these three developments have presented us with a major 
problem of determining the proper utilization of our funds and com- 
position of our inventories. 

I shall now discuss the course of action which we consider the most 
effective. 

The Army believes that an orderly program of transition can be 
phased over a few years if peace continues, but it must also be capable 
of rapid acceleration if general war should become more imminent. 
The rate of transition from the Army of Korean war vintage to a fu- 
ture highly mobile striking and defensive force, adaptable to the battle- 
field of the future, will be governed by advances in technology and by 
the rate at which we can finance the production required to provide 
the modern equipment. We plan to modernize our ready forces 
through the early introduction of new weapons into the system. 

I would like now to illustrate the problem of transition by a short 
through the early introduction of new weapons into the system. 

At this time, our antiaircraft troop units are armed with a combina- 
tion of World War II and more modern weapons. They key, however, 
is the NIKE system—a modern accurate antiaircraft system in being. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Macruper. The NIKE system, the only surface-to-air mis- 
sile now in operation, has the cap: bility of destroying all known types 
of operational aircraft. The version now deploys ed operationally 
throughout the United States can operate against supersonic targets. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Macruper. Our fiscal year 1957 budget will include a su- 
perior supersonic missile of the NIKE type capable of destroying such 
targets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Macruprer. With this capability, it can destroy an entire 
flight of planes rather than just one and can effectively predetonate 
atomic bomb carriers outside of the danger zone. 

Because NIKE is not an air-breather, that is, it is not dependent 
upon oxygen in the air for fuel combustion, its altitude and speed 
potential are not limited to the atmosphere. This system has the 
erowth potential to develop into the country’s first antimissile missile. 
- The rest of my classified chart shows when weapons of superior? 
capability will begin to come into the system for defense against lower- 
flying aircraft and for the protection of mobile troop and field instal- 
lations. 

This one weapons family illustrates, in miniature, the Army’s 
problem of transition for which we have designed and are planning 
to execute our long-range materiel program. 

The problem of transition is to retain at all times our capability to 
support combat with reasonable stocks of current weapons. At the 
same time we must carry forward, at optimum rate, the production of 
the most modern weapons coming out of development. 


MAINTENANCE OF A MODERN INVENTORY 


The transition program is expensive. It will require large sums of 
money to procure these modern items alone. We must not lose sight, 
however, of the need for retaining a modern inventory in the less 
glamorous but very essential items such as trucks, communications 
equipment, bridging and construction equipment, and the like. The 
bulk of our inventory was procured during the 8 years of the Korean 
war. Although they are relatively new today, we cannot expect such 
items to last forever nor can we expect, because of the cost, to replace 
them completely in some 1 future year. We have a continuing need 
from year to year to finance the partial replacement and turnover of 
these items. Some of this turnover can be accomplished by sales to 
customers and replacement with new items. In other instances, we 
hope to retain a minimum production line which will not only permit 
replacement of wornout or obsolescent materiel quantitywise but will 
allow for the inclusion of the latest improvements in our annual 
production. 

LONG-RANGE FINANCIAL PLAN 


During the budget hearings for both fiscal years 1955 and 1956, 
we presented the Army’s long-range plan for financing the Procure- 
ment and Production Program. This program was designed for the 
purpose of financially supporting and guiding the orderly introduc- 
tion into the system of new items of which I spoke. It provided for a 
leveling off of annual expenditures in this appropriation at about $2 
billion, which could then permit a complete and necessary turnover 
of our equipment stocks about every 14 years. Taking into considera- 
tion consumption and sales, such a program can sustain a level of 
inventory of approximately $17 billion. 

Since this long-range program was initiated it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that long-range programing is sound and necessary. 
It is in accord with that part of the President’s budget message from 
which I quoted earlier. 
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This program called for an annual direct obligation for the Army 
of $1.5 billion and reimbursable obligations of $500 million. We felt 
that the $1.5 billion for the Army was acceptable if the other cus- 
tomers’ programs which generate the reimbursements, could be sub- 
stantially supplied from stock. This more rapid turnover helps sus 
to modernize our inventories. As in the case of the Army, the pro- 
grams of our customers are changing materially. 

I feel it is my duty to advise you that the emphasis being placed 
on new equipment for the MDA program and the reduced programs 
of our other customers for our stocked items will make it necessary for 
the Army to request direct obligational authority for the bulk of the 
full $2 billion in future years. 

This current year, fiscal year 1956, marks the real start of the Army 
transition from the conventional weapons of war to weapons of atomic 
capability and guided missiles in the hands of troops. The Research 
and Development Program is bearing fruit in the output of new and 
highly efficient weapons. 

Certain major changes in the concept of the Army’s operations are 
occurring. The point has been reached where the newer weapons are 
being proved to be operationally suitable. The availability of these 
new weapons is being reflected in our current concept of Army opera- 
tions and in our production plans and procurement programs. The 
fiscal year 1957 budget estimate indicates the trend in these changing 
concepts. We are, as you will note, putting our major emphasis into 
the program for guided missiles. Approximately 55 percent of this 
budget is for this purpose. 

The state of development of the newer type weapons, such as the 
missile, REDSTONE, does not permit a higher rate of procurement in 
fiscal year 1957. Our program will provide only a small portion of 
the equipment required for the active Army. In subsequent years, 
when such weapons are sufficiently developed for production im vol- 
ume, we can expect these programs to increase. We anticipate, there- 
fore, that this availability for production will require the increased 
direct obligations in future years which I briefly mentioned a moment 
ago. 

Because of our emphasis on the newer weapons of greater capability, 
inventories of conventional type armament will not be increased 
materially by new procurement. However, there is still a need for 
many conventional weapons even under the most modern concepts of 
warfare. Therefore, we will continue some production of many types 
of conventional weapons for many years into the future. 

General Meyer will discuss our long-range financial plan in more 
detail. I wish only to bring to your attention this change in our plan- 
ning for the future and explain the reasons why we believe it must 
occur, 

THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


I have mentioned the considerations which are guiding our long- 
range approach toward a balanced modern materiel capability. The 
fiscal year 1957 program represents a major step in the new direction. 
The bulk of our annual program will be devoted to the procurement 
of new weapons, with little left over to maintain or increase our readi- 
ness in the more conventional weapons. Almost 80 percent of our 
funds are set aside for items such as guided missiles, aircraft, atomics, 
items which support these programs and other items which we will 
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test for future introduction into our inventory. About 10 percent is 
required for our Industrial Mobilization Program, which leaves about 
10 percent for the balance of our program. "The details of these pro- 
grams will be covered later by Generals Meyer and Westphalinger. 

Because of your previous interest in the medium tank, I wish to 
call to your attention that this item is not in the detailed program for 
fiscal year 1957. The tank is one of the highest priority items of 
the Army today and every effort must be made to insure its continued 
production. The tank provides great protection against atomic blasts 
and permits motion across an atomic battlefield. It remains a prime 
item of modern warfare. Our obligational plan did not permit the 
inclusion of this item primarily because of the financial support re- 
quired for the production of guided missiles. However, the Army 
still plans to continue production of this weapon for another year, 
and expects to obtain the necessary funds through utilization of reim- 
bursements. It therefore appears in our shopping list. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


We are placing most of our Government-owned production capacity 
in stand-by, and commercial production of conventional items is being 
reduced. However, as the proc urement of current model end items 
is reduced, it becomes more and more important that we maintain in 
the Army’s arsenals the knowledge and skills which will be rapidly 
lost in industry when there is little production for military purposes. 
We must endeavor to keep our arsenals active in peacetime, equipped 
with the best quality multipurpose tools and manned by highly trained 

career workmen, technicians, and scientists. Quantity production is 
not a primary function of these arsenals and will be discontinued 
except when commercial concerns are unwilling to undertake it or 
when their prices are unacceptable. The primary function of the 
arsenals is to assist research and development of new items by pro- 
ducing experimental models and small quantities for engineer and 
troop tests with the end purpose of providing drawings and specifica- 
tions and technical skills for use in qu: intity” production by industry. 

Because of the possibility of thermonuclear attack, we are cur- 
rently reevaluating the production base as to location and design. 
Our plans emphasize its dispersion in such a manner as to best pre- 
pare for such an attack. Those facilities which produce such weapons 
essential to the Nation’s survival must go underground, be of a pro- 
tective type, or be dispersed. 

I wish to acknowledge the interest which the committee mem- 
bers have shown in this particular problem by their visits to our in- 
stallations. 

MATERIEL READINESS 


Because of the considerations I have mentioned, the Army does 
not plan any sizable increase in the money value of its inventories 
of major items. This does not mean that our materiel capability is 
not significantly advancing. Readiness is a function of both quan- 
tity and quality, and it is “the latter in which we are making much 
progress this year. 

There is one point which the Army has brought to your atten- 
tion in the past few years which remains a problem. and has a signifi- 
cant effect upon our statements of readiness; that is, support of our 
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allies in the event of another war. Today during a continuing pe- 
riod of international tension, peacetime budgets make no_provi- 
sion for the requirements of our allies after war begins. We do not 
propose that the Army budget provide such support; I merely pre- 
sent it to you as a problem which has a major impact on Army readi- 
ness. 

The Army accepts this budget as marginally sufficient to meet our 
needs at the current state in this period of transition. You realize 
from our discussion of the long-range financial plan that we will re- 
quire greater financial support in future years. 

That completes my presentation, sir. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Rirey. Will you place in the record pages 7, 12, and 17, of the 
justifications modified to show actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 
through December 31, 1955. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


—_—_——— 
| ites | | 
Actual, fiscal | Estimate, | Actual as of 


seme fiscal vear | - ea’ 
year 1955 1956 | Dec. 31, 1965 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1957 


Project 


4010 | Weapons s 040, 000 | $9, 205,166 | $12, 100,000 
4020 2 7,115,000 | 134, 512,953 | 900, 000 
4031 Tactie re>icles } 78, 570 33, 638. 000 | 900, 123 , 000, 000 
4041 Supp °rt ve*icles } 21,632 | , 947, 000 | 390, 258 | 5, 700, 000 
4051 | Army aircraft . - | 130, 614.077 | 330, 000 | f 9 | 35, 500, 000 
4060 | Other maj re juipment | 181, 475, 828, 000 | 38, 4 23 | 49, 800, 000 
4071 | Classified pr>-ject | 15, 908, , 102, 000 | 2, 587, 68 32, 000, 000 


Total program 4000- 813, 407, , 000, 000 206, 606, 28% 259, 090, 000 


Chemical ammuniti»n_-_- | 3, 740, 798. 000 | 486. 200, 000 
Ordnance ammunition : 422. 774 ,9°8,000 | 240, 120, 108 300, 000 
Guided missiles | 032, , 264,000 | 160, 384, 216 500, 000 
| Classified project 0 0 | 0 52, 000, 000 


Total program 4100--- : ; , 195, 178 849, 000, 000 400, 991, 35 000, 000 


Rehabilitation, conversion, and expan- | 
sion of reserve plants 5, 121. 847 | 000, 000 | 1, 570, 378 | 35, 000, 000 
Conversion and expansion of privately | | | | 
owned facilities and equipment-_- , 603, 131 | , 000, 000 | 1, 657, 58° 
| Layawav of industrial plants | 34, 643, 887 | 000, 000 | 
| Acquisition of reserve production 
¢ quipment . | , 467, 489 | , 000, 000 | 0 
Lawaway of industrial production | 
equipment _- , 924,682 | 25, 000, 000 3.971, 735 | 10, 000, 000 
Industrial preparedness measures...-- 3 318, 249 40, 000, 000 4, 734, 2: 40, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


Total, program 4200 .| 242 079, 285 156, 000, 000 12. 399, 339 125, 000, 000 





ENS 24 1c Goat ‘ 2, 322, 681, 649 |1, 600, 000. 000 619, 996, 942 | 1, 365, 000, 000 
| 
| 


Note.—The obligations through Dee. 31 shown above include reimbursements: conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level: 


Estimate, ree Estimate, 
fiscal year is ges fiscal year 
1956 ers 1957 


4 ctual, fiscal 


en inn - 
roject year 1955 


Total ae A | $2,322,681,649 |$1,600,000 000 | $619, 996, 942 |$1, 365, 000, 000 
Reimbursements | 630,000,000 | 330, 000, 000 500. 000, 000 


se es = 
| er 2, 952, 681, 649 |1, 930,000,000 | 619, 996,942 | 1, 865, 000, 000 
! 





0 


), 000 
), 000 


), 000 


), 000 


nual 
more 


0, 000 
), 000 


0, 000 
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Mr. Rirey. Thank you, General Magruder, for this very excellent 
and informative statement. 
We will recess until 1 o’clock. 


WebNEsDAY, Marcu 28, 1956. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

I understand that General Meyer and General Westphalinger both 
have statements. I think that it would be in the best interest of the 
committee to have both statements read and the questions will come 
afterward. 

General Meyer will be the next witness. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL MEYER 


General Meyer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this phase of the Army’s 
presentation of its program for materiel is designed to accomplish 
three purposes: First, to report to this committee the Army’s accom- 
plishments since our last appearance here. This report will include 
an accounting of our stewardship of the funds remaining in the Army’s 
account and a description of the present status of the Army’s fiscal 
year 1956 program; second, to discuss the specific objectives for fiscal 
year 1957, which impleme nt the course of action explained by General 
Magruder, and the results which we hope to ac hieve; and, third, to 
provide you with the details of our long-range financial plan and to dis- 
cuss the programs for the future which make this type of planning 
essential. 

Army STEWARDSHIP 


I would like at this point to insert in the record, oe I. This chart 
is the same type furnished to this committee last yea 

Mr. Ritey. It will be inserted in record at this se 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Cuart I 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Entering balance: Funds available from prior year 
Activity during year 
Obligations to be incurred, total 


For Army 
For MDAP 
For others 


Rescissions and transfers 


Balance available from prior year 
Funds aceured during year 
Recovery of prior year obligations- -- 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


eash balance 
ents earned 


Ending 


(Reimbursem to be subsequently collecte 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Entering balance: Funds available from prior year 
Activity during vear: 

Obligations to be incurred, total 

Rescissions and transfers 


Balance available from prior year 
Funds accrued during year 
of prior year obligations 


Recovery 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Ending 
(Reimbur 


cash balance : 
rsements earned—to be subsequently collected 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Entering balance: Funds available 
Activity during year: 
Obligatio of fiseal 


New oblicat 


from prior year 


year 1956 program in fiscal year 1957 


ions to be incurred 


Balance available from prior year 


Funds accrued during year: Reimbursements from other accounts 


Ending cash halance 


Reimbursements earned—to be subsequently collected) 


1 Detailed program of annual 


(a) 


planned obligations presented by Congress. 


Estimates 
furnished 
during fiscal 
year 1956 
budget 
hearings 
(millions) 


$5, 343 


I—3, 000 


(2, 437) 


(403) | 


(18A0) 


— 544 


3, 008 | 


1 —2, 500 


Experience 


| and revised 


estimates 
(millions) 


(2. 323) 
(402) 
(228) 

— 539 

2, 016 


1, 137 


973 


“4,126 
(748) 


4, 126 


—1, 930 


The first column of figures on this chart shows the estimates for 


” al year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 as we expected them at the time 


» appeared here last year. 
(db) 


The second column shows the data for fiscal Vv 


sar 1955, as we 


have experienced it, and for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 as we now esti- 


mate it. 
Last year we estimated that we would enter 
unobligated carryover from prior years of $ 


} billion. 


fise al year 1955 with an 


When all 


fiscal information was compiled, the actual sahara into fiscal year 


1955 was $5.5 billion. 


First, the end of the Korean war 


As this committee knows, these large unobli- 
gated balances are a result of four circumstances: 
“arly in fiscal year 1954. 


It was 


therefore unnecessary to obligate funds the C ongress had made avail- 


able to support that war. 
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Second, the decision in fiscal year 1954 to stretch out into the tuture 
much of the then financed production delivering at the high rates 
necessary to support Korean operations. 

Third, the termination of production of many other items to prevent 
overstockage once the Korean war requirement no longer existed. This 
resulted in a substantial recovery of funds already obligated. 

Fourth, reimbursement to the Army account resulting from the 
normal sale of stocks to the foreign-aid program and to other military 
services. 

Turning now to the chart, the most significant change in the data 
for fiscal year 1955 from that which we first estimated occurred in the 
area of “recovery of prior year obligations.” Tere we had expected 
to recover only $250 million—we actually recovered $1.137 billion. 
This substantial deobligation results primarily from the provisions of 
section 1311 of Public Law 663, 1955. This particular section defined 
certain criteria for incurring obligations which resulted in the deobli- 
gation of funds previously considered as valid obligations. In addi- 
tion, an increase in savings was realized by price redeterminations. 

As a result, our ending cash balance for fiscal year 1955 and our 
entering cash balance for fiscal year 1956 was slightly over $4.1 billion. 

You will note that I have mentioned cash balance. In addition to 
these cash balances we have commitments to make deliveries to the 
MDA program. These are estimated at $748 million at the end of 
- al year 1955. By law, collections will be made in subsequent fiscal 

“ars upon deliv ery of the equipment and such collections are reflected 
in the entry “Reimbursements from Other Accounts” entries for those 
years, 

For fiscal year 1956 the most significant change in our previous esti- 
mates is our planned obligations for this year. 

Last year we presented to the Congress a program of planned obli- 

gations of $2.5 billion which you approved. However, our obligations 
for this year are now limited to $2.153 billion, this being the total 
amount of obligational authority furnished the Army in fiscal year 
1956 through the apportionment process. The President’s budget 
shows an estimated obligation in fiscal year 1956 for this appropria- 
tion of $1.930 billion. The remaining $2923 million will be obligated 
in fiscal year 1957, as shown on the chart. 

Based upon our latest estimates, therefore, we should enter fiscal 
vear 1957 with a cash balance of $2.176 billion. Of this we plan to 
obligate $1.865 billion of new program in fiscal year 1957 and the 

carryover of $223 million I’ve just mentioned. The balance of $88 
million will be supplemented by reimbursements to be collected during 
the year of $555 million making a total of $643 million cash in the 
Army’s account at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

In summary of the financial aspects of this program I would like 
to highlight these important factors: 

First, the Army will finance its procurement and production pro- 
gram for the third consecutive year without requesting new obliga- 
tional authority, but will again obligate a portion of its unobligated 
appropriated funds for a specific program reported to you. 

Second, during this 3-year period, the Army will have obligated 
almost $7 billion. In addition, there will have been rescinded or trans- 
ferred to other appropriations a total of $1.3 billion. This represents 


5295-—56 92 
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a total of use of $8.3 billion, although we entered this 3-year period 
with only $5.5 billion and we expect to have over half a billion left 
over. 

Third, the record of obligations and other transfers of funds out of 
this program was possible in large part because of the collection of 
substantial reimbursements, and_ through savings and cutbacks in 
Army programs, for a total of $3.4 billion for this period. This illus- 
trates the extent to which this appropriation has become a revolving 
fund. 

I feel that these accomplishments are indicative of the careful 
stewardship the Army has exercised over the funds which have been 
entrusted to us. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM 


I will now discuss our fiscal year 1956 program. 

A year ago we requested thi at Congress approve an obligational 
plan in this appropriation at $2.5 billion. As I mentioned earlier this 
obligational plan was since reduced to $2.153 billion to conform to our 
apportionment. 

Chart IT shows the change in our fiscal year 1956 program from 
the original plan submitted to you, to our present plan. You will note 
that every program of the Army, except the guided missiles program, 
has been decreased. 

Cuart II 


Comparison of obligational fiscal year 1956 program changes 


{In millions of dollars] 


iC urrent esti- 


| Orig inal plan | | Net change 


Tanks and combat vehicles. 
Aircraft 

All other equipment 
Ammun t’o1 

Guided missiles 

Industrial mobilization 


ONE Sinn 


Looking at chart No. 2, it appears that there has been a significant 
increase of $280 million reflected in the last column. Th: at was in 
guided missiles, and there are rather significant reductions in other 
broad groupings. 

In this connection General Magruder mentioned that medium-tank 
production remains in our shopping list. In our hearings for fiscal 
year 1956 we presented you our schedule of commitments shopping list 
for fiscal year 1956. This includes 1,800 tanks. Inasmuch as we have 
procured in fact only 900, we plan to carry over to fiscal year 1957 
the remaining 900-tank program which you authorized for procure- 
ment as expected reimbursements materi: alize. 

The total reductions in other programs exceeded $600 million, and 
not only offset the reduction on our obligational plan, but at the same 
time made available the necessary funds to increase our guided missile 
program. 
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The increase in the guided missile program provided for the earlier 

introduction of two items which represent bold advances in military 
capability, Jupiter (the Army-Navy intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile) and the NIKE B program. 

The reduction in all the other programs was made after considera- 
tion of the impact of the transition in military equipment of which 
General Magruder has spoken. While it is impossible at this time to 
predict accurately the exact effect on our requirements for conven- 
tion: al armor-defeating ammunition, we know that it will reduce them. 

faking this into « onsideration, we acce pt the risk of reducing the con- 

ventional ammunition program for those items with a tank-defeating 
mission in order to expedite the availability of this weapon. 

The most significant increase in this area is caused by the completion 
of development of NIKE B earlier than we had expected. This repro- 
graming will put this major improvement into the hands of our pres- 
ently operational antiaircraft units a full year ahead of schedule. 

Decisions such as these, to hold back on current models of materiel 
and emphasize new weapons have also justified the reduction in our 
Industrial Mobilization Program. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


The detailed P. and P. A. program for fiscal year 1957 was based 
upon guidance approved by the Chief of Staff. The most important 
elements are: 

First, to equip and support peacetime Army forces, including the 
major equipment for the Army Reserve and National Guard. 

Second, to accelerate the avail ibility for production of those modern 
weapons and equipment under de ‘velopment which are ex pected to 
achieve bold advances in military capabilities. 

Third, to provide for a reasonable reserve of the most modern 
weapons and equipment required in the early stages of an all-out war. 

Fourth, to maintain and modernize the Army investment in pro- 
duction facilities. 

Fifth, to maintain active production of the most critical items of 
equipment. 

In addition, the Army is required to provide to other claimants, in 
accordance with their program, such Army procured materiel as they 
need, and for which their appropriations reimburse ours, as I have 
shown in chart I. 

The rate at which we can accomplish these objectives is determined 
by two considerations: Availability of our newer weapons for pro- 
duction, and the budget plan. 

The budget for fiscal year 1957 shows $1,365 billion of direct obli- 

gations and $500 million as reimbursable obligations. This will pro- 
vide: 


Millions 
Procurement and production directly for the Army__---____ , ; $1, 365 
Replacement of sales from stock to other customers___~~ . * 200 
Direct procurement for other customers__---_______-___ 


1 Estimated. 
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Before I discuss the Army’s fiscal year 1957 program in more detail, 
it is necessary that I cover the problem involved in the support of 
other customers. 

Annually, the Department of the Army receives from its other cus- 
tomers their estimated program for what they want of the items as- 
signed to the Army for single service procurement. Under the pro- 
cedure for supply of MDAP, the Army obtains an apportionment 
from the BOR of its own funds in the P. and P. A. in anticipation of 
future reimbursements by these other customers. 

Reimbursements occur upon delivery to the customer. In many 
cases, the Army may determine that it is desirable to sell the equipment 
out-of-stock. In this case, the advance apportionment of reimburse- 
ments is available to procure other items in extremely short supply, or 
of a higher priority, or even to buy back the same type of item. Our 
estimate for fiscal year 1957 is that we will furnish about 40 percent 
of these orders from stocks on hand as you see from the table just 
presented. 

It is advantageous to do this to the extent we can, and to the extent 
the customer is willing to accept stocked items. This accelerated 
turnover of our stocks helps to keep them modern, either with higher 
priority weapons we could not otherwise have in the budget, or with 
a similar but newer model with renewed storage life. As you can see, 
these sales from stocks are not sales of excess items, but items we had 
previously procured to meet our own mobilization reserve needs. This 
$200 million will not result in any increased readiness quantitatively 
since we only generate it by selling an equal dollar value of our assets. 

The remaining 60 percent of our reimbursements ($300 million) will 
be required to procure for direct delivery items we cannot sell from 
stock. 

Thus, we have $1.565 billion to support our own fiscal year 1957 pro- 
gram. The classified portion of the budget (which we call the tenta- 
tive schedule of commitments) shows the detailed shopping list from 
which we propose to procure. I shall analyze for you now the obliga- 
tions we expect to incur. Chart IIT shows the distribution of funds 
requested in fiscal year 1957 according to objectives. 
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The height of the bars represents millions of dollars, and the bars 
represent the various objectives of our program. Eight hundred and 
ninety-one million dollars is planned to procure those new items which 
represent bold advances in military capability. It will be necessary, 
as you can see from the upper portion of the bar, to finance $35 mil- 
lion worth with reimbursements. The $861 million of guided missiles 
takes up most of this category. The remainder are prototypes of new 
models being tested for suitability to Army use. 

The next bar shows items which are being bought only to meet troop 
needs. Included are such diverse items as the Missile Master 
aircraft ($134 million) on the one hand, and replacement of commer- 
cial type vehicles used in normal housekeeping ($5 million) on the 
other. These latter will replace overage vehicles no longer economi- 
cally reparable. 

The production base bar shows the funds required for items we need 
and want, being produced in general in Government-owned, contrac- 
tor-operated plants. They are items not produced in the civilian 
economy, such as: 

Millions 
Armored personnel carrier_ 
Mortar carrier, self- propelled 
Ammunition ~_.__-~-~- 


1 Approximate. 


We are buying solely from mobilization reserve purposes, items we 
know will be required during and after the transition period. These 


include: 
Millians 


Propellant charges to balance stocks of shells on hand_ 
I eR ae a ee oe 


The industrial mobilization portion will be further discussed by 
General Westphalinger. In general these are production facilities 
both contractor and Government operated to support production of 
current items. 

In fixed costs, we include the first destination transportation for 
materiel to be delivered during fiscal year 1957, and the cost of mate- 
riel provided by the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project through 
the AEC. 

The last bar shows what we expect to obligate (against future reim- 
bursements) for direct delivery to our other customers. 


CHART IV 


Comparison of obligations, ammunition versus guided missiles, fiscal year 1957 
program 
Millions 
Guided missiles_ 
Ammunition 


It is obvious that the lion’s share of our annual program no longer 
goes into conventional ammunition but rather into guided missiles. 
In order to get these vastly superior modern weapons to the troops we 
are telescoping to the extent prudent management permits, the devel- 
opmental-procurement cycle, much as we are able to do so successfully 
with NIKE. The early introduction of ieee weapons contributes 
more in our considered judgment, to the national defense than the 
accumulation of additional reserve of many current weapons. 
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FUTURE P. & P. A. PROGRAMS 


The fiscal year 1958 and future programs of the Army will be guided 
by three considerations: 

First, the completion of development of the newer and more com- 
plex materiel we are supporting so strongly this year. 

Second, keeping a modern inventory ‘of those current items which 
will be required in the future. We have substantial inventories of 
many of these items on hand. These are wearing out in use, or are 
being consumed in training and must be replaced. 

Third, and the controlling factor in our planning, the amount of 
funds which the Army can reasonably expect to be available in the 
coming years. 


THE LONG RANGE FINANCIAL PLAN 


General Magruder has discussed our concept of a long range finan- 
cial plan. It is based on a gross Army program of $2 billion per year, 
including sales from stoc k, supporting about a $17 billion inventory 
turning over once every 14 years. Materiel we must buy for direct 
delivery to other customers must, of course, be in addition to that 
amount. ‘To the extent that future sales from stock are decreased, 
direct Army obligations will have to be supported by appropriations. 
Chart V shows our financial plan as we developed it. 

Here graphically presented is the sharply descending overall rate 
of obligation (the vertical scale) through fiscal year 1957, and a 
projected rise in direct Army obligations (bottom line) out to 1960 
(horizontal scale). You see between the upper and lower lines the 
$500 million annual other customer, or single-service procurement, 
operation. You see also the influence of increased demand in this 
single service area for new items, (cirect deliveries) and the reduced 
proportion of sales from stock. ‘This highlights our forecast of the 
effect of completion of development of the new weapons on both-our 
level of direct obligation, and on procurement for other customers. 


READINESS 


This financial plan if executed should provide Army assets which, 
when compared with the requirements, give an evaluation of our cap- 
ability of readiness to support the plan. Chart VI compares these 
quantities graphically. On the right are shown the calculated re- 
quirements of materiel required on hand to support the Army’s por- 
tion of the Joint War Plan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Meyer. The slanted line shows by fiscal year the gradual 
increase to replacement value of our assets if the financial plan were 
executed. There are two things of importance to note here 

First, that this particular plan does not consider the signifieant 
guided missile organizations which will be forming the backbone of 
the Army 5 to 10 years hence. The requirements for which I have 
given you values are primarily costs of conventional equipment and 
ammunition with which a war I just discussed would be fought. 
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Second, this gradual increase in the dollar value of inventory does 
not reflect. the “depreciation in the effectiveness of our inventories 
which have been procured in past years and will remain available in 
these future.years. The . percent annual depreciation we forecast 
in our inventories will cause this line to remain at about the same 
effective value into the Faces, and fixes our readiness at the percent- 
age previously discussed in these hearings. 


SUMMARY 


In summary: First, the Army has carefully managed the program 
which you rev ‘ised last. year. 

Second, the Army has initiated in fiscal year 1956 a sound program 
of transition in our equipment, balancing a reduction in quantity of 
current equipment by the improvement in quality. 

And last, we have developed a relatively stable program in con- 
sideration of future developments and have based our plan on the 
phased achievement of long-range objectives. 

That completes my prep: ared statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General Meyer. 

Now, we will hear General Westphalinger’s statement. 


GFENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL WeESTPHALINGER 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


General WesrrHauincer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, procureme nt 
and production budget program 4200 is the second part of the Army’s 
industrial mobilization program. “Maintenance and Operations, . 
project 3400, the first part, was discussed previously. “Maintenance 
and Operations,” project 3400, applies primarily to maintaining plants 
and production equipment already in layaway. Procurement and 
Production budget program 4200 is concerned with three activities, 
namely : 

Creating production capacity. 
= Layaway of production facilities and equipment. 
. Industrial preparedness measures. 

A summary of the $180 million programed for industrial mobiliza 
tion activities by projects is shown on this chart. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


4200 INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Distribution by project and by commetity grouping 


ae 


otal 


4211 21: | 4213 | 4222 4231 


Ammunition | $41,960 | $11,500 | $2, 85: | $5, 600 $10, 230 
Chemical munitions . 7, 925 | 500 | soe : 7, 200 
Electronics (less guided missiles) ; RE Wa utaac ent nae ce Dear rae f 7.054 
Guided missiles : 74,700 | 41,300 | 27,03 Sade 6, 370 
Vehicles 10, 860 | 215 | 5 tors Es 8, 530 
Weapons iki 33,281 | 11,785 | ,5 3, ‘ 12, 396 
Other. | 2, 720 a e ia Seed 720 


180, 000 67, 300 32, 200 | 5, 000 3, ¢ 52, 500 





Norn,—The total amount e intel to si obligated against t this program is $125 million. 
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General WesrrHatincer. Production facilities and production 
know-how are stressed for newly developed items of equipment. The 
Army proposes to maintain a strong modern arsenal system as de- 
scribed by yeneral Magruder. Serious consideration is being given 
to placing new and critical facilities under ground or otherwise pro- 
viding them with protective construction. This is in addition to 
considerations of dispersion and multiple production sources. 

The program for creating industrial facilities is covered by project 
4211, “Rehabilitation, conversion, and expansion of reserve plants,” 
$67.3 million and project 4212, “Conversion and expansion of pri- 

vately owned facilities and equipment,” $32.2 million. 

Last year you asked for a breakdown between Government-owned 
and civilian-owned, and we have that ready to provide for the record. 

Mr. Ritey. You may insert it in the record at this point. 

(The breakdown referred to is as follows :) 


4200 INDUSTRIAL MosILizATION PrRoGRAM 


Expansion of the production base 


4211 Rehabilitation, conversion, and expansion of reserve plants 
HOT GHIOIOWIN: aie ee ete eee $67, 300, 000 
Government-owned and operated____-__-_- ee aa eed (17, 300, 000) 
Government-owned and contractor-operated_________-_ (50, 000, 000) 
4212 Conversion and expansion of privately owned facilities and 
I a i ale tepals 


























a 


General WesteHaALinGerR. Of this, $99.5 million, $90.5 Cae is Sh 
facilities for current production including $68.3 million for facilities 
to manufacture guided missiles. The remaining $9 million is for the 
mobilization base. Prior to executing any projects a diligent search 
is made to make certain these facilities cannot be better provided by 
private industry, in other Government-owned facilities which might 
be made available, or from production equipment already in our 
inventory. 

$15 million is for rehabilitation of the arsenal system. In the case 
of the arsenals, new production tools are needed to keep pace with 
the rapidly changing equipment used by our combat troops. Also, 
some of these arsenals are very old and their basic utilities systems 
require modernization. This is required in order to operate efficiently 
and economically. 

The mobilization base portion of the facilities program is for two 
projects. One is to provide a new process for the manufacture of 
TNT. The other is for production of black powder. The new TNT 
project will provide for a continuous process. This process can pro- 
duce more economically, is safer, and eliminates the serious red acid 
effluent problem of stream contamination. The black-powder facility 
is required because of the diminishing commercial use of black powder. 
Many States are legislating against the use of black powder. This is 
accelerating the substitution of so-called safety explosives for com- 
mercial use. The military to date has been unsuccessful in develop- 
ing a satisfactory black-powder substitute. 

Project 4213, “Layaway of industrial plants,” $15 million, and 
project 4222, “Layaway of industrial production equipment,” $13 mil- 
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lion, total $28 million, cover the preparation of plants and production 
equipment for being placed i in standby after production is terminated. 
When we discussed this program with you last year emphasis was being 
placed on storing idle production equipment in place or elsewhere on 
the site of acontractor. We continue to stress the i importance of readi- 
ness for speedy reactivation of production in an emergency. However, 
as our long-range programing brings the need for the utmost ec onomy 
in the use of Government funds into ever shar per focus, we are giving 
most careful consideration to possible savings in the methods of lay- 
away. In every individual case of a production equipment package, the 
total cost of layaway, preservation, transportation, and reac tivation 
are compared for several possible layaway sites. Whenever layaway in 
Government-owned storage sites results in savings over the long run, 
without an unacceptable loss in mobilization materiel readiness, this 
method is used. Even then the laid-away equipment is stored and 
maintained in the form of packaged lines earmarked for a specific pro- 
duction objective. Only when the production line is no longer required 
is the package broken. 

Approximately 60 percent of the base is either laid away or is in 
process of being laid away. The fiscal year 1957 program is phased 
so as to lay away the portions of plants and the production equipment 
as they become idle. Layaw ay will be performed at 24 Army-owned 
industrial facilities in varying degrees and at over 100 privately 
owned facilities. The production capacity to be laid away has a 
replacement value.of approximately $800 million. This accounts for 
about 10 percent of the base. The amount in layaway at the completion 
of the fiscal year 1957 program will increase to 70 percent. 

Project 4231, “Industrial preparedness measures,” $52.5 million, is 
to reduce the time required between development and quantity pro- 
duction; improve producibility, including reduction in production 
time, manpower, production equipment, critical materials, cost; and to 
maintain in up-to-date status production engineering and inspection 
acceptance controls for mobilization. 

The $52.5 million for this purpose is programed with $17.2 million 
to keep up production know-how for items now in the hands of troops 
and $35.5 million for missiles and other new developments. Some of 
the major projects are: Production engineering of transistors, capaci- 
tors, resistors, and other electronic parts for guided missiles; develop- 
ment of automatic assembly systems for components ; and production 
improvement in bomb fuses and timing devices. 

This industrial mobilization program is closely coordinated with 
the production planned in budget programs 4000 and 4100. The com- 
bination places us in a position of maximum readiness for mobilization 
while minimizing the need for vast storehouses of materiel subject to 

rapid obsolescence. 

Only limited by the state of the arts and availability of funds, we 
continually improve our ability to quickly activate a base which will 
produce the most modern weapons in a minimum amount of time. 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

General Meyer, as I understand it, you expect to have unobligated 
funds of $643 million at the end of the fiscal year 1957; is that correct ? 

General Meyer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rinry. So you have to ask for additional funds to operate the 
Army in 1958? 

General Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. This is the first time in 3 yars you have had to do that? 

General Meyer. That is right, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. And if you had not had to transfer some funds to other 
services you would still have money with which to operate; would 
you not? 

General O’Net. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. Altogether, you transferred to the other services how 
much ¢ 

General O’Nemu. In fiscal year 1955, $500 million was rescinded 
and $39 million was transferred to other appropriations. In fiscal 
vear 1956, $752 million was transferred to other appropriations. 


DEOBLIGATIONS 


Mr. River. [ notice you recovered here $1,100 million plus, as shown 
on page 3 of your statement ¢ 

General Mryrr. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Which was almost 414 times your expected recovery. 

Did you cut back on procurement more than you expected? 

General Mryrer. There were two effects, Mr. Riley. One was the 
passage of Public Law 663, 83d Congress, which provided in precise 
terms what constituted a valid obligation. ‘This section prescribed 
that unless the contract specified exactly what was to be delivered by 
the contractor it was not a valid obligation. This definition then 
caused us to recover obligations which we had already made, or 
thought we had made, to the extent of almost $100 million. 

Mr. Rirey. Do I understand that involved the cancellation of cer- 
tain contracts for procurement? Just what do you mean? 

General Mryrr. It involved what we called deobligating an amount 
which we thought we had actually obligated against a specific con- 
tract. It in fact reduced the dollar value of that contract on our books 
by the amounts for which we had called for concurrent spare parts, a 
list of which was to be provided by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Rixy. It means that you bought less goods than you antici- 
pated; is that the whole story ? 

General Mryrer. That is not exactly right since we will have to re- 
obligate these funds for the specific spare parts. 


PRICE REDETERMINATIONS 


Now, in addition to that, $727 million of that $1,137 million are 
recoveries made on price determinations in which we got something 
cheaper than we thought we were going to get it at the time we made 
the contract; and by “cancellations of contracts and things of that 
order. 

Mr. Rirxy. In a layman’s language, you bought something you 
thought was just as good for less money. or did you prevail upon 
some of your contractors to furnish you goods at lower prices than 
you had anticipated, or was it both? 

General Mryer. It was both, but with more emphasis on the second. 
In many cases the prices were "considerably lower than the estimated 
contract price at the time we went into negotiations. 
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Another large factor is that an additional $310 million of this 
$1.187 billion represents the recovery of prior-year obligations in what 
we used to call the ordnance management fund, which was the origi- 
nal revolving fund set up for the Army, used to make it easier to 
obligate moneys for other customers. The use of this management 
fund was discontinued in 1954. The redistribution of these funds 
resulted in the recovery of some $310 million of this $1.137 billion. 

Mr. Ritey. Does that mean that you are more dependent on the 
Bureau of the Budget for the release of funds now than you were 
previously ? 

General Meyer. In order to use these funds next year, we must get 
an apportionment, or release, of funds from the Bureau of the Budget. 


DELAYS IN GETTING APPORTIONMENTS FROM BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Mr. Riey. Do you incur any delays in getting these apportion- 
ments from the Bureau of the Budget in order to make these 
purchases ? 

General Meyer. There have been some delays. 

Mr. Ritey. Speak frankly. I will take the responsibility. 

General Meyer. Up to date, not significant. It is very important 
to us, however, that in the future we get our apportionments made 
available to us early in the year. We would like to have them as 
soon after Congress makes them available as possible. 

Mr. Rirey. It occurs to me that you could schedule your work more 
efficiently if you knew you were going to get these funds at the time you 
needed them so that you could go ahead and make your contracts on a 
more businesslike basis. It occurs to me that we are being pennywise 
and pound foolish, for I do not think you can manage things as well 
if you do not know what you are going to be able to do during the 
year with reasonable notice; if this money is doled out piecemeal, 
when you have to make rather rapid decisions and go into agreements 
without giving as much consideration to them as you could if you 
knew just how much money you were going to have allocated to you 
and the time it would be available. 

It seems to me that we have gotten ourselves into a bad situation. 
These things grow, as I understand, due to the fact that it might 
have been necessary at one time; for instance during the Korean war— 
correct me if Iam wrong, but I am of the impression that during the 
Korean war we appropriated large sums of money and somebody had 
to be responsible for allocating these sums when they were needed; 
but now that time is past and we ought to get on a sound financial 
management basis so that you can do business in a more businesslike 
way. 

General Meyer. We feel, Mr. Riley that even with the large amounts 
of unobligated balances remaining each year we have a moral obli- 
gation to come before this committee and justify annually a specific 
program for a specific amount of money. 

As for the apportionment, the earlier in the year we can get it, 
the better our programing is, as you have stated. 

Mr. Rizey. I have run into this situation not so much in procure- 
ment as in other categories in which the Army has to deal, and the 
people who have the responsibility of carrying on these programs are 
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tremendously handicapped, in my opinion, by not knowing when they 
are going to get their money or how much they are going to get. I 
have run into it out in the field. Nobody has called it to my attention. 
It is so evident that even an unsophisticated person such as I have been 
able to see it. 

Now that all these carryover funds have been largely used or will 
be used next year, I can see no reason why this double or triple justi- 
fication should have to be continued. I think it is costing the tax- 
payers a lot of money instead of saving money. 


DEFERMENT IN TANK PROCUREMENT 


Do you think the Army has been handicapped in any way by the 
deferment of the procurement of these 900 tanks ? 

General Macruper. We accepted the reduction from 1,800 to 900 
because we hoped to continue production at a lower rate indefinitely, 
being far more anxious to keep the production base operating than 
to have a large number now and then lose the production base. The 
continued operation of that base permits us to put on the latest im- 
provements and it also gives us the capability of turning out tanks 
more rapidly in the event we have a period of intensively strained 
relations. 

Because of the necessity of putting a great amount of money in to 
the guided missile program this year, we willingly agreed to the re- 
duction in the tank program coupled with the continuation of the 
production base. We would be more concerned at losing the pro- 
duction base than at the reduction from 1,800 to 900 tanks this year 

Mr. Ritry. I agree with you it seems to be good business to keep 
the production line open. 

The next cause of concern to me is how rapidly you could expand 
the production of these tanks if you had to? 

General Macruper. Even with a production base in operation, the 
increase in production is comparatively slow. I would prefer to ask 
General Westphalinger . 

General WesrpHALINGER. I would like to ask General Engler, who is 
in Ordnance, to answer that. 

General Eneier. This portion is classified, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SALES TO OTHER SERVICES FROM STOCK 


Mr. Rirey. I note that from time to time you sell stock from your 
shelves to other services for whom you handle the procurement in 
order to keep your stock modern. Of course that is good busines. It 
also keeps your production sources going, does it not 

General Meyer. It does. 

Mr. Rumery. Are you able to control that to the extent that the 
Army will not be caught short on things it needs ? 

General Meyer. The Army does have a choice to make whether or 
not another customer’s order shall be filled from stock or whether we 
shall go into procurement, and we do take into account the degree of 
risk we take in taking it from stock, Mr. Chairman. If we are in rea- 
sonable supply position, we will furnish it from stock. 
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AVALLABILIY OF AMMUNITION FOR NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Ritey. In connection with that, I understand that the Secretary 
of the Army has agreed to make certain ammunition available to the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and I am wonder- 
ing if you have sufficient stocks on hand to allocate this ammunition to 
them without in any way impair ing your reserves ? 

General Mryer. Yes, sir. Sm: all arms ammunition is easy for this 
country to produce and our own stocks are in good shape. This will 

cause no difficulty at all. Again, it helps us to turn over our stocks 
toa very limited degree. T here is only asmall amount of ammunition 
involved, and it w ould not impair our ‘readiness, 

Mr. Ritey. I understand it is largely .30 and .45 caliber and that you 
do not have available the .22 caliber that they use; is that correct ¢ ? 

General Meyer. The .30 and .45 caliber is standard Army ammuni- 
tion. In the discussion with General Lawton and others we agreed 
where they were standard items we would handle them from stock. 
If there are special high quality items required for matches, we would 
have to come to some agreement because we do not normally carry 
them in stock. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you carry .22 caliber normally in stock ? 

General Meyer. No, we do not. 


LONG-RANGE FINANCIAL PLAN 


Mr. Ritey. As I understand from your statement on page 11, you 
estimate that it takes about $2 billion a year to keep your procurement 
in balance? 

General Mryer. That is correct. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritry. I know the committee is very interested in noting that 
you have gotten to the stage where you can put a great deal of your 
money into the guided missile program, and that you are getting mis- 
siles now that are usable and can be provided to the services and that 
you have made plans to continue the development and improvement of 
them, so that we hope we will keep abreast if not ahead of anybody else. 

General Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BLACK POWDER 


Mr. Ritry. I am interested to know why you have to have black 
powder. I thought that went out when I wasa boy. 

General WrstrpHaLiIncer. We are sorry. We would like to replace 
it but we have been unable to do so. We use black powder in such 
things as igniters, the long tube that projects up from the base of an 
artillery cartridge case. We use black powder in fuse trains of vari- 
ous explosive missiles including guided missiles. Unfortunately, we 
have not yet found a substitute for it. 

Mr. Ritry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General WerstpHALINGER. Our problem is that we are losing the 
know-how. We do not have a mobilization base any more. 

Mr. Ritey. So you have to produce it yourself ? 

General WEstPHALINGER. We have to take steps to be able to produce 
it ourselves if necessary. 

Mr. Rixey. It is an absolutely essentisal item ? 

General WestenAtincer. Unless we can find a substitute it is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you. Mr. Flood. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. FLoop. General Magruder, I am looking at your statement, and 
of course it is all ec: wrefuly marked “Secret,” and since I am going to 
refer to this very secret document 2 or 3 times, if you insist that it is 
secret or if somebody else does, then you will have to delete from the 
record any excerpts I make from the statement, if I make any, that are 
to be cloaked in the majesty of this secrecy. 

General Macruper. Only a few words were secret, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I sent to the Air Force the other d: ay for some informa- 
tion about their problems, and they sent me up 3 or 4 folders about a 
foot thick with all kinds of information, and I looked through the fold- 
ers and there were torn bits of paper and a letter I wrote them, among 
other things, and everything was marked “Secret.” Some second lieu- 
tenant went through it w ith a stamp, I imagine. But that is not im- 
portant at this moment. 

You discussed ne principles or policies that I find are of consid- 
erable interest. I direct your attention to the last page, page 14, 
of your statement and the first sentence of the last paragraph, which 
says: 

The Army accepts this budget as marginally sufficient to meet our needs at the 
current state in this period of transition. 

Then I go to the first page of your statement and I direct your 
attention to the second paragraph and to the second sentence thereof, 
which says: 


While the other appropriations are based principally on the strength of the 
peacetime force, the program for this appropriation is influenced by the less 
tangible’ and more fluid elements of international tension, military and interna 
tional commitments, and a rapidly advancing technology. 


It is magnificent language. Reading those two sentences together 
gives me considerable pause. If the sentence on the first page is true, 
and if the sentence on the last page is true, then I under no cireum- 
stances can accept this budget as being sufficient, because I refuse to 
recognize that, despite the 1 recognized ‘ability of our at leader- 
ship. in the Army—and I have a high regard for it—I do not have 
that same regard or confidence for the civilian makers of policy, 
either in the Department of State or in the Department of Defense, 
and hence I insist that there be not only a reasonable but a substantial 
margin for error in this budget, and if this budget of procurement 
and ‘production appropriation, to which you have directed yourself, 
is influenced by the influences to which you refer on page 1—and of 
course it is—and if, in spite of all of those things it is “marginally 
suflicient”—now that is no casual phrase. 
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The Chief of Staff of the United States Army did not send that 
statement here off the cuff. “Marginally sufficient” cannot mean any- 
thing else but that. It is clear, precise, and definitive. There is no 
margin here, faced with the “fluid elements of international tension, 
military and international commitments, and a rapidly advancing 
technology.” Is that what we have? 

General Macruper. Yes, it is. 

Mr. F.Loop. My compliments to you. I have not met that courage 
in the witness chair here in the last several years. That is my opinion 
as well, but I am sure you are right and I am sure many of your 
brother officers think so. That makes me very unhappy. That is 
what balanced this budget, and that is not the most important thing 
to me. I am convinced that you, particularly, as the Chief of this 
shop, need “X” dollars more than you have asked us for. How much, 
I do not know, but the amount is material and substantial. 

I do not refer at this point to increased number of bodies. I am 
for that too. I think the Army should be 1,300,000 men, but I am 
not talking about that extra 300,000 men. Iam talking about this shop, 
although, of course, there is an inseparable relationship between the 
two, but I am just talking about what your budget appropriation, 
“Procurement and Production,” calls for. 


PROBABLE THREAT OF LOCAL WARS 


I direct your attention to page 3. You understand, General, I am 
reading from your statement, and it is marked “Secret,” and if for 
any reason you do not want these to appear in this record, take them 
out. Under no circumstances must you hazard your position with 
the Army by any conversation we have here this afternoon. 

On page 3 in the third paragraph I find this sentence, the first 
sentence : 

Although the most dangerous threat to our security is an all-out nuclear war, 


we realize the most probable threat is a local war in any of a larger number 
of areas. 


That is well said. Then you goon tosay: 
e > . 


Such a war might or might not be fought with nuclear weapons. 


Then you comment further on that last sentence. 

That statement, taken in connection with the further statement 
in which you indicate that 80 percent of your request for proposed 
expenditures supported by General Meyer will deal with so-called 
atomic or nuclear war—80 percent of this phase of the budget ? 

General Macruprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If that 80-percent statement is true, then we have 20 
percent to meet this situation, which is the most probable situation we 
have to meet. Now I have some knowledge of logic. You say: 


The most probable threat is a local war in any of a large number of areas. 


That is the most probable threat, and it is extensive in area. Yet to 

meet the most probable threat in the most extensive area you have 

only 20 percent of your potential during the next year, because 80 per- 

cent out of this shop will be dedicated to something else. As desirable 

as that something else is, and that cannot successfully be debated, that 

is the area in which the error may take place for which there is no 
75295—56——938 
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margin in this budget; and particularly and especially and absolutely 
is that so if, as a mi atter of policy, it is deter mined—and it is my very 
humble opinion it will be so determined—that nuclear weapons would 
not be used in one of these so-called highly probable local wars. If 
hostilities were to break out in the Near East, I do not believe, unless 
the conflagration goes beyond the local war stage, that under the cir- 

cumstances, including the advent of British, French, American, and 
certain other forces, that nuclear weapons of any caliber, for patent 
reasons, would be utilized, and I would look for an extensive war in 
that area for many months. If that happens, as it not only possibly 
but probably could happen as we are sitting here, by reason of circun- 
stances beyond our control, then your statement takes on extraordi- 
nary signifie ance. 

Do you want to say something to that on or off the record ? 

General Macruprr. I can say most of it on the record. We stated 
that for general war our reserves, primarily of conventional equip- 
ment, were a certain percent of our requirements. This is the danger- 
ous risk we are taking. Our requirements for a local war, which is 
much more probable but which would require far less equipment, be- 
cause we do not expect to commit such large forces to such a war, can 
in essence be met from the reserves of conventional equipment. In 
other words, conventional equipment which would meet only a certain 
percent of our requirements for a general war will still meet. 100 per- 
cent of our requirements for a rel: tively small local war. 

Therefore, the 10 percent—and it is only 10 percent—left over for 
conventional equipment is primarily to fill the shortages which exist in 
the amounts we would require for local war. It will not substantially 
increase our readiness for general war. 

Mr. Froop. You have well expressed what I know your position is. 
You have detailed more carefully what your statement has already 
said. IT understand that. But that only adds fuel to my fire on this 
thing. The fact still remains that if and when all of those things are 
most satisfactorily done, I come to the fact that at the very best insofar 
as dollars are concerned—and that is what we are talking about, dol- 
lars—vou are only marginally sufficient in dollars, and that is the 
only thing that stands in your way of providing a substantial—more 
than reasonable, a substantial—material cushion, dollars: and you do 
not have, and on the face of this budget you will not. have, a sufficient 
number of dollars to provide a substantial cushion or reserve. You 
will merely have marginal sufficiency. 

I want the record to show that for the very reasons that are pre- 
sented here I under no circumstances, keeping in mind the national 
defense, can accept any budget which under those circumstances guar- 
antees this Nation only marginal sufficiency. 

General Macruper. May I clarify one point ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, of course. 

General Macruper. With additional funds we could improve our 

eadiness in conventional types of equipment. In many cases, re- 
satin dt funds, we could not improve our position in the newer types 
of weapons. The production facilities and the production engineer- 
ing, of the new type items of equipment have not advanced sufficiently 
so that we could ‘usefully put large amounts of additional moneys into 
those particular items. It was with the expectation that those items 
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will be ready for quantity production to a greater degree in the next 
few years that we forecast we would a from you a higher level of 
appropri: ations in all probability next yea 

Mr. Froop. Some of what you say, I accept. An equal amount I do 
not. I have before me the testimony of Trevor Gardner, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, which contradicts or refutes some part of 
what you have said about guided missiles and so on. He is of consid- 
erable stature and I have the impression that in some areas he feels 
that dollars would add materially to crashing some of the programs; 
not others, as you say. 

Certainly in the area of accelerated production of B—52 aircraft, I 
cannot accept that. I have the impression that dollars, this morning 
if available, would accelerate such production. However, the other 
part of your statement is quite so. Dollars by themselves will not meet 
all this problem, especially in the area of advanced technological pro- 
duction as well as research. Mere dollars will not produce all these 
long-haired, Buck Rogers sort of things. 

With reference to the 20 percent for conventional w sapons, dollars 
will give you what, in my opinion, you should have and you do not 
have the dollars to do it. And I am just as much concerned with this 
year as Lam next year and the 2d year and the 3d year up to the 10th 
year. Tam convinced you can die as dead regardless of what the year 
on the calendar might be, and I can recognize no margin for error in 
anv of these problems, and here I find no margin at all. 

] would like, if it is consistent with your protocol and _policy- 
and if it is not you can forget about it—I would like you to supply 
me, if Defense and your civilian people permit that to be done, what 
under all the circumstances you would recognize—and I have com- 
plete confidence in your integrity—what you and your shop would 
recognize as a reasonable figure in dollars which would give to this 
Dep: artment not mer ely a sufficient but a substantial margin for error. 

When I use the word “error” I do not mean error of the Army 
or error on your part. I mean a change in circumstances for which 
nobody can place responsibility. This is no criticism of the Army. 
I do not want it at this time, but sometime before this bill is marked 
up, because I will propose that as an amendment to this bill for this 
item. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

To be completely ready materielwise to support the troops we plan to raise, 
we would need at this time a greater inventory of materiel than we presently 
have. Any lesser amount than this is a calculated risk addec to those calculated 
risks that already exist. 

(Additional classified ‘information will be submitted to the 
committee. ) 

UNDERGROUND FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention now to page 5 of the statement, 
the second paragraph thereof, which contains the sentence: 

Within the United States we must protect our production facilities by going 
underground where necessary and removing plants producing vital items from 
the heavily populated areas. 

To what extent are you in a position to tell us what has been done 
in an area of operation which I think has been badly delayed for a 
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generation and which I hope is considerably advanced, but which I 
am afraid is not? What is being done and to what extent do you 
propose to actually do that kind of thing? 

General Macruper. Our greatest concern is with the items which 
we might call absolutely critical to a national survival in the event of 
an all-out nuclear war. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. At this point I am concerned only with the physical 
production plants, the factories, the places where the people work to 
produce the items. What are you doing to put aircraft and munition 
production—you are not concerned particularly with aircraft—but 
so far as you are concerned with production what are you doing? 
When will vou get this stuff out of range? 

General Macruper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froon. Is this the kind of program which can intelligently 
be “crashed”; and, if it can, should it be? “Crashed” is a bad word, 
but everybody seems to know what it means around here. 

General Macruper. It is important to have it early, sir. As to the 
crashing of the program, we do not like to seek authority for that 
until we are sure where we are going. I would not ask for the crashing 
of that program now. 

In our industrial-mobilization funds we have at this time funds 
we can use for the surveys that are being made, for the plans, and for 
the installations. Once we get plans which we feel are adequate then 
if we do not have funds to carry them out as rapidly as we can do 
so efficiently, we would ask for the funds. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know the problem. I am a hunch player. 
At the bottom of my stomach I am afraid of this one. I am afraid you 
are years late. I am afraid a lot of other things are being given 
priority. What good are all these wonderful things we are going 
to make and shoot if we are “target bound” by them at once? 

There is all of this talk about decentralizing Government agencies 
and all of this talk about dispersal of production facilities, and all the 
Presidential and Cabinet directives to that effect, but they have 
been for absolutely nothing, except so much talk and paper. In 
effect, it is not being done. They are cluttering up production areas 
with people and facilities more and more and more: aircraft and 
motor products and so on. There has been no appreciable—there has 
been some, but there has been no appreciable or material change in 
the industrial production pattern, except that there is some story a 
couple of times a year in magazines where such and such a company 
is putting a plant at Oshkosh. I know there is some of that. But the 
great historic centralization of American production, because of our 
defying of the mere production. is not changing. The defense nattern 
is not changing. The hand of the defense people is not our industrial 
pattern in this Nation yet. This is still a peace-loving, naive, and 
utterly anathetic industrial economy vis-a-vis war. 

This is one classic example. I am afraid if you ever started to do 
anything like that they would laugh you out of town—or anybody 
else. The public just does not believe this kind of thing. They do 
not believe anything. They are getting a lot of misinformation, too. 

Well, that is what vou think. That is the end of that. There is 
no sense in debating it any further, but I have been worried about 
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that for a long time. I was glad to see the sentence here. It shows 
concern. But I wonder: What else ? 

General Macrupver. May I speak a moment to the size of this prob- 
lem, sir, because it is more than just the one plant. 

I have just been to the NrKE production facility at North Carolina. 
There they have several factories of the Western Electric Co., which 
is producing NIKE ground equipment alone, and they have 3,300 
subcontractors, counting the whole structure. It is not enough to put 
just what you might call the assembly plant underground. We have 
to survey all of those subcontractors and find out which items, pro- 
vided by subcontractors, are provided from several areas, so that 
bombs could hit a number of target areas and we would still be able 
to get a particular item from industry. 

It is only for the items for which we have only one source or where 
two sources are both in dangerous areas that we have to provide a 
protected facility. 

So the survey to determine what it is useful to do is a tremendously 
complicated and difficult problem. That is the reason why our action 
in this area seems so slow, sir. 

Mr. F oop. It does seem slow. You understand, I do not expect 
you to push a button and have the Army engineers put the entire in- 
dustrial economy of the United States of America underground like 
moles by Saturday morning. I am making that sound ridiculous, be- 
cause I do not want to sound ridiculous, either. I do not mean that. 
But I am sure you know what I mean. 

I know it is getting your attention. That sentence says so. But I 
am concerned, as I am concerned with everything else, with delay. 
I am much more afraid that everybody else seems to be around here. 
That isnotimmoral atall. Itisa very healthy, mature, adult concern. 


OFFSETTING REQUIREMENTS FOR CURRENT AND NEW ITEMS 


On page 5, your next to the last sentence is: 


Offsetting the requirements for new materiel is the probability that our re- 
quirements for many other current items will be significantly reduced. 
What would be some? That worries me a little bit. 

General Macruper. The major item is artillery and artillery am- 
munition, sir, which een made up such a tremendous portion 


our procurement program. Our longer range artillery can be re- 
placed by guided missiles. Our tremendous artillery concentrations, 
that we used to fire, can be replaced by a single atomic burst. 

So our forecast of requirements for artillery and artillery ammuni- 
tion, our conventional weapons in a conventional war, will be reduced 
by our atomic capability. 

Mr. Fioop. You are projecting that very far ahead, are you not? 
By “very far” you would be speaking anywhere from nothing less than 
8 years on ? 

General Macruper. No, sir. I am speaking of an area in which 
there is a change now, because we have atomic warheads for our 
Honest John free rockets. We have atomic warheads for our Corporal 
guided missiles. Those, in themselves, and in existence now, reduce 
our requirements for heavy artillery concentrations. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECT OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fioop. I have just one question to ask you, General Meyer, with 
regard to this very delicately balanced paper you read here, which is 
in the best Wall Street manner, and very well done. That is about as 
good a Government financial documentary as I have seen in a long time. 
Since that is true and since it is admittedly delic ately bal: inced, what 
happens if there would suddenly appear here a series of supplemental 
appropriation bills dealing particularly with research and develop- 
ment and more particularly with guided missiles ¢ 

My spies report to me that is not unlikely, with all deference to the 
sanctity of the balanced budget. We are on the threshold of sub- 
stantial requests for aircraft, research and development, guided 
missiles, and what not. What happens to this very carefully and 
sincerely prepared statement of yours/ What h: appens to those three 
distinet ty pes of dollar approac +h to our problem here 

This is a dollar committee. What happens to your revolving fund, 
which you very frankly admit it is? I do not mind your taking over 
the duties of the Appropriations Committee—you are welcome to 
them—but obviously if you are confronted with a series of reasonably 
substantial supplementals- and they will come into your shop—you 
would have to do something. What would youdo? Would you come 
back with an equally well prepared other statement’ I suppose so. 

General Meyer. I think we have to take that in the time focus, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I am speaking of months. Months. This is not oper- 
ative until July 1, 1956, or July 1, 1957. 

General Meyer. Let us assume, then, in fiscal year 1957 there was 
an increase, 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good way to put it. 

General Meyer. Let us assume there was an increase in the “Re- 
search and development” budget. This would not result in items for 
production, hardware ain is what we talk about in this appropria- 
tion—probably until 19 

Mr. Froop. With the possible exception of aircraft; but that is not 
your job, anyway. 

General Mryrr. We do have some aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. You buy some. 

General Mryer. We buy some aircraft. Again, in telescoping “Re- 
search and development” that would not be reflected, in my judgment, 
in the fiseal 1957 appropriation for procurement and production. 

Mr. Fioop. No. Go ahead. 

General Meyer. It would, however, operate on the chart, which I 
displayed I think opposite page 11. 

Mr. Foon. It will operate upon these delightful analyses you have 
here. 

General Meyer. They are pictorially displayed opposite page 11. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Mryrr. If the materiel became available for production 
earlier than we project it would then, sir, we would push forward some 
of these direct obligations, and might therefore cause fiscal 1958 to in- 
crease. This would mean we would have to ask for an increased 
appropriation next year. 
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Mr. Froop. 1956 or 1957. You will have to ask for that anyhow. 
You have practically said that. You have made it very clear to me, 
General. If anybody in this committee thinks for 1 minute you are 
not going to do so, he has another “think” coming. 

General Meyer. I was talking of a level of obligation, Mr. Flood. 
| agree with you. 

Mr. Fioop, 1957 is an odd-numbered year. It will be substantially 
increased if the status quo ante bellum remains. 

All right. What about this little gadget of your revolving fund? 
How will those billions of doll irs be moved in and out, because this 
will get into billions of dollars? 

General Mryrr. If it requires any more than the amount of money 
shown at the end of fiscal 1957, Mr. Flood, we will have to have an 
appropriation. 

Mr. Frioop. Direct ? 

General Mryer. Direct. 

Mr. Froop. Will that leave you with your little piggy bank of $5 
billion? Even so it will; will it not / 

General Mryrer. At the end of 1957 at this current level of obliga- 
tions we will have available $643 million. This is the result of collec- 
tions of $555 million during the fiscal year, and the balance in the 
bank of some $88 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Meyer. If this situation which vou have assumed requires 
more than the total of $643 million we will have to have a supplemental 
appropriation for fiseal 1957. 

Mr. Fioop. In what way will this reach your carryover? I have 
never heard outlined the fiscal theory of the value of the carryover. 
Here with all the information you have you happen to have $5.5 bil- 
lion. That was in 1955. We are operating in 1956. 

You set forth in four instances the causes for that, on page 2. What 
h: ee to such a figure down through the years? How stationary is 
such a figure, even though I had not started to speak today and we 
went ahead as is into this projected period when we will have to in- 
crease it 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 years from now? What happens to that 
“magic” figure? Is that lying back there all the time ¢ 

General Meyer. The figure that is lying back for planning pur- 
posos——— 

Mr. Firoop. Suppose the plateau is 10 years. You said if vou could 
have any assurance of a reasonably substantial stable Army appropria- 
tion over a period of 10 years—what happens to that figure? 

General Meyer. If we look at the chart opposite page 11 I think that 
will show it best. You see going out into the future the middle line. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Mryer. The stability we look toward is about $2 billion 
ayear. That keeps us just about where we are. 

Mr. Froop. $1 billion ? 

General Meyer. $2 billion. 

Mr. Froop. $2 billion. 

General Meyer. The middle line. What we are trying to reflect 
in this chart are really two basic assumptions. 

First, that $2 billion will just about keep our inventory at its cur- 
rent state of combat effectiveness by this turnover effect I indicated. 
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Mr. Fioop. And then we let you run the $2 billion like-a whole- 
sale store? As long as you can sell from that and get your dollars 
that way you leave us alone? 

General Meyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not altogether; no. 

General Meyer. No. I think if you will look again at the part 
marked “Obligations, from reimbursements from sales of stock’? — 

Mr. Fioop. Not quite. 

General Meyer. We are forecasting that the amount of goods our 
other customers will take out of stock is going to decrease from $200 
million we figure now to about $100 million in the future. The $200 
million will shrink down to $100 million. They want the new ma- 
terial just as we do. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is good business for us to let you have X dollars 
if you can see it over a period of years, for which you can get these 
reimbursements, and revive the virility of your inventory all the time, 
year after year. 

General Meyer. I think what we have to realize is that the single 
service procurement responsibility causes the Army either to buy for 
another customer or to sell material out of stocks. 

Mr. Froop. Either/or? Both? 

General Meyer. Either one or the other or both. The Navy will 
come in and say: “We want to buy for the Marines some 105-milli- 
meter howitzer ammunition which you in the Army produce.” 

We have 1 or 2 alternatives. We have the choice that either we can 
take the 105-millimeter shells out of our igloos and give them to the 
Marines or we can start producing and then give them to them after 
they come off the end of the production line. 

It is to the advantage of the Army and also to the advantage of the 
Marines to sell to them out of stock. Those reimbursements then give 
us the capability of either buying new material which we need more 
than we need the 105-millimeter shells, or to buy back the 105-milli- 
meter shells if we think we need them. 

Mr. Froop. Not only that, but I am impressed by the distinction 
in the figures for the first time. Actually, according to General 
Magruder’s statement, you will be using $500 million on this single 
service procurement responsibility, will you not, and your own is $1.5 
billion ? 

General Meyer. This is right. 

Mr. Froop. Well, yes. I thought that was more out of line than 
that. It is not at all. Well, that certainly makes sense. 

General Mryer. We expect, Mr. Flood, as stated, to come in every 
year and tell you what we expect to do. 

Mr. Froop. That certainly makes a great deal of sense. I was 
thinking of a greater disparity of 3 or 4 to 1. It is not that at all. 
It is just a little over 2 to 1. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. General Magruder, I think your statement and those of 
your staff members are most helpful to this committee and very 
excellently done. 

General Macruper. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 
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Mr. Forp. IJ think this presentation carries on the very fine presenta- 
tion made by General Palmer in the 2 previous years, when he appeared 
before the committee. 


IMPACT OF FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 


To carry on the line of thought Mr. Flood was developing, I would 
like to inquire as to what impact the so-called foreign-aid program, 
which we all anticipate will be somewhere between $4 billion and 
$4.9 billion for fiscal year 1957, will have on this program ? 

General Macruper. It will have two major impacts. First, in the 
fiield of purchases from stock. Where the foreign-aid requirements 
come in for items which we have in our reserve we prefer to furnish 
them from our Reserve. This is, first, because we can furnish them 
promptly ; and, second, because it permits us to turn over our inventory, 
using supplies that may have been in storage for a couple of years and 
keeping our production lines running by ordering more. 

Or, if we have more of the items required than we need ourselves, so 
that replacement is unnecessary, we can use those funds for some other 
items that we need badly. That is the first effect. 

There is a second effect, which is competition for new equipment of 
the newly developed types. It is my understanding that this year’s 
foreign aid requirements will include mere in the way of new develop- 
ments than ever before; that the recipient nations will seek guided 
missiles and our other improved items in a much greater degree than 
they have heretofore. To the extent that they seek, for example, the 
provision of Nikes, their requirements will compete with the Army’s 
requirements. Whether or not we can increase production even with 
additional funds from MDAP I am not sure. It depends in each 
case on what the recipient nations require and what time factor is put 
on it. 

But I believe that the second impact will be to press us either to pro- 
vide greater production than we now feel we can at the most efficient 
rate or to share with the foreign countries some of the items which 
we are unable to provide fully for the United States Forces. 

I would like to add that both of these are developments that we view 
favorably. We wrote on the last page of my presentation an indica- 
tion that we do not provide with our Army appropriation for the sup- 
port of our allies—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I might read what General Palmer said in answer to a 
question of mine, on page 1,474 of last year’s hearings: 

I think that I can answer that, Mr. Ford, by saying that the Department of 
the Army would not want funds appropriated to the Army for the purpose of 
buying ammunition for our allies. If any such measures were to be taken, we 
would want them to come through the same channel as other mutual-defense 
assistance programs funds, and with a program set up by the people responsible 
for it and coming to us merely as suppliers. 

Would you subscribe to that same statement? 

General Macruper. Entirely, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it would be beneficial for the Congress, if 
it is felt militarily wise, to provide adequate funds in the foreign-aid 
authorization and appropriation bill for ammunition for our allies? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. You may want to answer this either on or off the record. 
I will leave that up to you. 

I have been informed that the ammunition situation of our allies 
has increased to some degree. I do not recall the percentage for the 
last 12 months. What is your appraisal of that situation ? 

General Macruper. Their present reserves are approaching the 
level indicated as desirable by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Looking at it from a percentage point of view, what in a round 
number as of today would be the percentage relating to our allies 
insofar as ammunition is concerned for combat effectiveness? What 
could they produce as of today? Last year it was indicated by Gen- 
eral Palmer that it was a certain percent. I would like to know to 
what extent, if any, that percentage has increased. 

General Macruper. That is the capability of our allies to produce 
for their own requirements ? 

Mr. Froop. Combat effectiveness, on ammunition. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. That level remains about the same. 
They can provide a certain percent of their own ammunition require- 
ments in the event of war. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr. Forpv. Turning to a slightly different subject, am I correct in 
understanding that in fiscal year 1957 in the P. and P. account we 
will enter with a balance of $2,176 million ? 

General Meyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forv. During that fiscal year you will obligate $223 million 
out of funds that were available in fiseal 1956 ? 

General Meyer. That is right. I think it would be more descrip- 
tive tosay, Mr. Ford, “of the 1956 program.” 

Mr. Forp. You will obligate new funds to the extent of $1,865 
million ? 

General Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. You will receive reimbursements from other accounts 
totaling $555 million ? 

General Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You will end fiscal 1957 with an unobligated balance of 
$643 million ? 

General Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Subsequently, during fiscal 1958, you anticipate receiving 
reimbursements totaling $238 million ? 

General Meyer. That is correct, from programs which we already 
have. That would not, of course, pick up new programs. 

Mr. Forp. That would be comparable to the $223 million figure, in 
effect ? 

General Meyer. No, sir. These are reimbursements. It is not 
comparable to the $223 million, It best compares to the $593 million 
you see in parentheses at the bottom of the fiscal 1956 column, the 

right- hand column. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is that during fiscal 1958 vou will have 
S881 million out of funds previously unobligated or reimbursements. 
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(general Meyer. That is correct. 

General O’Neitt. Mr. Ford, may I clarify that just a bit. It is not 
certain that all that $238 million would be collected i in fiseal 1958, sir. 
We would expect the major portion of it to be collec ted, but not all of it. 
You see, in 1957, sir, or the end of 1956, we have reimbursements earned 
of $593 million, yet we only collect in 1957 $555 million. 1 — 

say that something less than the $238 million would be collected i 
fiscal 1958, sir. Some might go over into fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. It would be fair to assume that at most any time during 
fiscal 1957 you would have approximately $600 million some in un- 
obligated availability which you are not programing ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. That could be released to you without any subsequent 
action by this committee in an emergency / 

General Meyer. That is correct, sir. The Congress has already 
completed its action with respect to these funds. 

Mr. Forp. We would not have to take any affirmative congressional! 
action to make it available to the Army ? 

General Macruper. You would not. 

General Meyer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It could simply be apportioned or allocated by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget through the Departmtnt of Defense to the Army ¢ 

General Meyer. Yes, sir. 


INVENTORY TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. I believe it was 2 years ago when General Palmer first 
outhned for this committee the long-range program where you were 
going to obligate approximately $2 billion annually so that you could 
turn over your inventory in a period which I believe he initially said 
was 15 years on an inventory of approximately $20 billion. I noticed 
in one of the statements here today that that inventory has gone down 
to $17 billion, and you anticipate turning it over in a 14-year period, 
What has brought about that change ? 

General Macruprer. I believe there is just a variation in estimates, 
sir. It is an approximation at best. We are not certain that $17 bil- 
lion is the most desirable level of inventory. We will not be certain 
until we are able to crystallize better on the exact organization that 
we want the Army to have to fight an atomie war with, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. The general program is the same, but because you are in 
this transitional period you do not know just how it is going to = 
applied from year to year, at least during the period of the next yea 
or so? 

General Macruprer. Yes, sir. 


CURRENT INVENTORIES 


Mr. Forp. I believe you indicated in response to a question by Mr. 
Flood that almost all of your current inventory is available primarily 
for the fighting of a conventional type war. 

General Macruper. That is correet. 

Mr. Forp. This 20 percent which you intend to obligate in fiscal 
1957 for the balancing of your stocks would in effect be supplement ary 
to the stocks you have on hand for the fighting of a conventional war? 
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General Macruper. Just 10 percent goes to the conventional equip- 
ment, sir. 80 percent was for the new types of equipment and 10 per- 
cent was for industrial mobilization. 

Mr. Forp. 10 percent ? 

General Macruper. 10 percent was for the making up of critical 
shortages in our conventional equipment. 

Mr. Forp. This is a somewhat hypothetical question, but I think 
it might be pertinent to ask it. Assume that we are a year hence, 
Would you visualize building up your stocks of conventional weapons 
any more than what they are today or then, assuming the same set 
of circumstances we face today ? 

General Macruper. I do not believe so, sir. I think we would wish 
to keep them modernized by discarding the obsolete and replacing 
them with newer types of conventional equipment, but I would not 
expect to put substantially more money into these areas until we have 
achieved a much better position with respect to the new type items. 

In the new type items we have no mobilization reserve. In most 
cases we cannot even equip the active Army. Our first objective is 
to get the active Army equipped with the new type items. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you would foresee a continuation of the 
kind of program you are forecasting for fiscal 1957 rather than build- 
ing up your conventional type weapons for your mobilization reserve? 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 


ABILITY TO MEET PRESENT COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 7 of the statement there is a sentence which 
reads: 

The Army must be prepared to respond to national policy in a matter of weeks 
as we did in Korea. 
Of course we know that today, manpowerwise, we are twice as well off 
as we were at the time of Korea. What is our situation today equip- 
mentwise ? 

General Macruper. We believe we can adequately support an oper- 
ation such as Korea from the very start, sir. 

Mr. Forn. Toa better degree than we did at the time of Korea? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated expenditure figure for fiscal year 
1957 ? 

General Lawton. $1.3 billion, sir. ’ 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the figure given for fiscal year 
1956 was $3.5 billion. Are we going to drop that much? 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lawron. Sir, in the budget in brief on page 46, “Expendi- 
tures, procurement and production, 1956” is $1.7 billion and 1957 is 
$1.3 billion. 

Mr. Forp. On page 1,477 of the hearings last year General Col- 
glazier gave, in response to a question by me, an expenditure estimate 
for fiscal 1956 of $3.1 billion. 
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What do you anticipate your actual expenditure figure will be, at 
the present time, in fiscal 1956 ¢ 

General Lawton. I do not have his figure at my finger tips, sir, 
but I think his figure was a gross expenditure figure. As a matter 
of fact, he says in the next paragraph: 


The reason I hesitated, Mr. Ford, is that those are the gross expenditures. 


Mr. Forp. What does he mean by “gross expenditures” ? 

General Lawron. That is expenditures for all purposes, without 
including off-setting for reimbursements. This figure that I have 
here, $1.7 billion, would be a net expenditure. It is the difference be- 
tween a net and a gross expenditure figure. 

Mr. Forp. General Colglazier indicated that your gross figure for 
fiscal 1956 would be $3.1 billion. What would be the net expenditure, 
as you see it now, for fiscal 1956 ¢ 

General Lawton. $1.7 billion, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimated gross figure in fiscal 1957 ? 

General Lawron. I do not have that, sir. I would be glad to get it 
for you. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply both the gross figure and the estimated 
net expenditure ¢ 

General Lawron. Mr. Casey has $2,420 million. I would like to 
verify it. That is $2,420 million in 1957. It is of that order, sir. 

(The information appears on page 1482. ) 


ANTICIPATED SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Forp. Do you feel all of the items you have programed are 
the items which are available for production in the fiscal year 1957? 
In other words, are you going to have any slippage that will make 
any material impact on your program ¢ 

General Meyer. There may be some slippage in individual items. 
However, we have lower priority items which we still need which we 
would move in if any of these items did not become available during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, some of these new items which are de- 
sirable may not be available and you are flexible enough so that you 
can procure something other than that? Would those be in the con- 
ventional-type weapons, or would they be in the so-called modern 
weapons ¢ 

General Mryrr. They would be a combination of modern and con- 
ventional-type weapons, and in some cases we will be able to do better 
in the newer type weapons than we expected. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS RECOVERED BY RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Forp. I was interested in the statement which gave me the 
information for the first time that when you get the benefit of the 
renegotiation you actualy reacquire that obligational authority. Do 
you have that to an unlimited extent ? 

General Mryerr. No, sir; we do not. 

General WesrpHauinerr. This is not renegotiation; it is price re- 
determination. 
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Mr. Forp. You get the benefit of price redetermination but you do 
not get the benefit of price renegotiation ¢ 

General WesrrHaALIncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Who gets the benefit of renegotiation, the Treasury ? 

General WEsTrHALINGER. Yes. 


LAG IN DELIVERY OF NAVY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. I have been asked by one of the members of the Navy 
panel to make several inquiries about the lag in delivery on Navy 
procurement through your single-source proc “urement program. It 
has been indicated to me from their heari ing that the present estimate 
as of June 30, 1956, shows a lag in the — urement of $336 million. 
I gather that these are items which the N avy has procured through 
the Army but delivery has not been effected. The dollar figure is 
given at $336 million. Do you offhand have any explanation of that? 

General Mryer. I do not, sir. 

General WresrenHatincer. We will have to supply that for the rec- 
ord, if agreeable. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put into the record a full explanation of it? 
It was suggested to me in order to complete their hearings that we 
get the information in our hearings. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Marine Corps report of estimated undelivered balances of major equip- 
ment in the amount of $336 million is higher than normal. This is due prin- 
cipally to the extensive modifications now being carried out by the Army in 
the combat-vehicle program. Additionally, the stretchout in ammunition pro- 
duction has contributed to the higher than normal undelivered balance. 

This stretchout, which is at economical sustaining rates, is desirable in view 
of the diminution of our conventional ammunition program. The longer we keep 
an active base in production, even at low rates, we are that much better off if 
increased production becomes necessary. 

Mr. Forv. I am informed that the basic figures were included on 
page 429 in the hearings for the fiscal year 1 956, subsequently devel- 
oped in the Navy hearings on page 161 for the fiscal year 1957. I 
believe that is all. 

EXPENDITURES 


General Lawton. I have the figures on expenditures, $1,700 million 
net expenditures in 1956, $720 million reimbursable expenditures, or 
a gross of $2,420 million. In 1957, $1,300 million net, $555 million 
reimbursable, or a total of $1,855 million in 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Your expenditures in the fiscal year 1957 will about level 
off with your anticipated obligations ? 

General Lawron. Just about the same; yes. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings General Colglazier indicated 
in the fiscal year 1957 you would probably come in for new obliga- 
tional authority in the amount of about $1,250 million. That did 
not materialize as has been brought out here today. What is the 
explanation of that situation ? 

General Meyer. There are two basic explanations. We did not 
obligate as much money as we expected to obligate last year, and the 
other is we recovored considerably more money than we expected to 
recover in prior-year obligations. Those are the two principal reasons. 
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I can submit for the record, if you wish, a little table that will show 
what those amounts are. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that, please ? 

General Meyer. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The change is the difference between $2,176 million and $642 million shown in 
the forecast cash balance at the end of fiscal year 1956 or $1,534 million 

{Millions of dollars] 


Forecast 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 1 Net change 


1956 hear- 1957 hear- 
ings ings | 


. Decrease in forecast obligations: 
Fiscal year 1955, obligations Z win $3, 000 $2, 953 
Fiscal year 1956, obligations. - --_--- 2, 500 1, 930 


Increase in cash balance (subtotal) 
. Increase in recovery of prior year funds: 
Fiscal year 1955, recoveries 
Fiscal year 1956 recoveries 
Increase in cash balance (subtotal) 
‘, Miscellaneous: 
Increased collections, fiscal year 1955 ome 959 
Decreased collections, fiscal year 1956 784 
Decreased recissions, fiscal year 1955 5 : —544 
Decreased rescissions, fiscal year 1956_ __- , : —800 
Increase in cash balance (subtotal) 
. Increase in entering balance, fiscal year 1955__- E 5, 343 
Total increase in forecast cash balance 


Mr. Rirxy. Thank you, General Magruder. Again I wish to com- 
mend you and your staff for an excellent presentation. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 28, 1956. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNI- 
CATION SYSTEM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL 


OFFICER 


MAJ. SVEND HANSEN, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems - 
2. Construction of radio systems 
3. Improvement of fire protection systems 
4. Maintenance and operation of the communication 
system 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation 


4, 148, 110 
Sees | 





1955 actual 


} 


$2, 599, 518 
120, 923 


i 
6, 868, 551 


—2, 912, 439 
—5, 771 


65, 219 | 


219, 440 


4, 235,000 | 





1956 sinned 1957 estimate 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


I ee naseccnacnanentyusawudsenedenensene 


Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions ; 
Positions other than permanent--- 
hegular pay above 52-week base - - ae 
Payment above basic rates...........-.-6.6<cese<-0-- 


Total personal services--------- 
Travel__- : eae aces 
Transportation of things------- 
Communicstion services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction - - - - 

Other contractual services. -.-.-.-.-.------- 
Supplies and materials_.----- 
Equipment ae 

Lands and structures. ------- te 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - - -- 
Taxes and assessmeuts-_- : 


rl Ce cosecuassecmaseueees 





1955 actual 





$5, 556 


$1, 821, 501 
106, 587 

6, 777 
297, 581 
2, 232, 446 
117, 554 
124, 581 
846, 496 
274, 893 

5, 247 

2, 204, 947 
526, 461 
474, 316 
55, 000 
180 

6, 430 


6, 868, 551 





$2, 040, 212 


7,7 
255, 088 


2, 303, 000 


126, 800 
109, 795 
900, 040 
268, 900 

6, 000 
322, 493 


$2, 180, 012 


4 254, 98s 


2, 435, 000 
130, 500 
100, 000 
995, 000 
287, 000 

6, 000 
307, 000 
519, 500 
217, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


| 
1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation | $4, 235, 000 $5, 000, 000 | $5, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward: | 
Unobligated ‘ | 2, 912, 439 | 65, 219 | 50, 000 
Obligated - -..---- stares 4, 376, 606 5, 863, 949 | 2 » 999, 660 


Total budget authorizations available 11, 524,045 | 10, 9: 29, 168 8, "049, 660 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures: | 
Out of current simerensens. pres tare Be 3, 626, 491 4, 000, 000 4, 050 000 
Out of prior authorizations-- : ey 1, 734, 015 3,1 800, 000 


po a a ae sewteune re 5, 360, 506 
Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) = 219, 440 | 65, 219 | 50, 000 
Other. 14, 931 | 14, 289 406, 370 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated daha 65, 219 50, 000 | 
PE ka cberonusnasauanwes } 5, 863, 949 2, 999, 660 | i, 093, 290 


Total expenditures and balances 11, 524, 045 10, 929, 168 8, 049, 660 


| 


Mr. Ritey. We will now take up the item of “Operation and main- 
tenance, Alaska communication system.” 

General Lawton, will you present the next witnesses ? 

General Lawton. The next appropriation is “Operation and main- 
tenance, Alaska communication system,” to be presented by Major 
General Corderman, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, who has a 
statement that he would like to present to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMEN T 


General CorperMan. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Alaska com- 
munication system is operated by the Army Signal Corps to provide 
telephone and telegraph services throughout the Territory of Alaska 
and to connect Alaska with the United States and other countries. 
The system performs a dual mission in providing the main military 
long lines channels and furnishing commercial communications for 
the development of the Territory. This dual mission requires that 
the Alaska communication system be so integrated with military and 
commercial connecting communication facilities that it may serve ef- 
fectively both military and civilian. 

In order to assist you in your analysis of these estimates, I have 
three charts, the first of which shows the existing land line telephone 
ae telegr aph circuits in black lines. Radio telephone and radio tele- 

e circuits are shown in red. The blue line indicates the submarine 
ae operated by the system. A total of 55 stations will be in opera- 
tion in fiscal year 1957, and aside from these the system connects 
with more than 300 privately owned telephone and radio stations lo- 
cated in the smaller towns and canneries. 

The Territory covers an area of approximately 586,400 square miles 
and to show you the magnitude of the distances involved, chart No. 2 
has been prepared to give you a picture of the Territory of Alaska su- 
perimposed upon a map of the United States. You will note that 
Seattle coincides relatively with the Bahamas, Ketchikan is near 
Charleston, and Point Barrow is near the Canadian border. 


75295—56 94 
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Chart No, 3 shows the actual conrputed dollar value of all services 
provided by the Alaska communication system during fiscal years 1954 
and 1955 and estimated for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. All computa- 
tions are based on rates established for civilian users. You will note 
that there has been a progressive increase in commercial cash revenue 
each year. This results from several factors: the principal one being 
that as the Alaska communication system enlarges its facilities it is 
ina position to assist in the exp: ansion of private Penterpr ise attending 
the growth in civilian population. 


DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The total amount of funds requested in these estimates, for operation 
and maintenance of the system during fiscal year 1957 is $5 million. 
In fiscal year 1955, $6,868,551 was obligated. It is estimated that 
$4,950,000 will be obligated in fiseal year 1956 which is approximately 
the same level as fiscal year 1957. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FIRE-PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


Under this category, during fiscal year 1957, it is proposed to install 
an automatic fire-alarm system in 14 bachelor and family quarters at 
8 stations and an automatic sprinkler system at 7 unattended repeater 
stations. It is estimated this will cost $49,000. In addition, at three 
of the stations involved there is an urgent requirement to improve the 
water-supply system. In view of the recent fires involving several sta- 
tions in Alaska with the attendant loss of life, and valuable equipment, 
it is deemed necessary to provide facilities to eliminate these hazards 
in the future, therefore a request for $251,000 is submitted for this 
purpose. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $1,033,000 are required under this category 
which is an increase of $22,000 over that requested for fiscal year 1956. 
These funds will provide maintenance for the system which is vital to 
the continuity of communications in Alaska. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


For maintenance of buildings, a requirement for $170,000 exists. 
This is a decrease of $60,000 under that requested for fiscal year 1956. 
The normal maintenance of buildings will be continued and in addition 
two projects will be undertaken. One to provide additional electric 
power in the communication center at Seattle and the other to provide 
for replacement of the steam system at Anchorage. These projects 
are necessary in order to protect the equipment and buildings already 
in operation. 

OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the eae of $3,497,000 are required to operate the system 
during fiscal year 1957. This i is an increase of $69,000 and is caused 
by the increasing tia affic handled asa one of installation of additional 
facilities completed during the past year. An increase of approxi- 
mately 21 man-years is required for this weietlied and consists of tele- 
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yhone operators, tape relay operators, and teletypewriter operators. 
The Alaska communication system-plans to continue its modernization 
program of replacing obsolete and wornout equipment with modern 
efficient facilities to fulfill the requirements for the provision of ade- 
quate service. Replacement of this old equipment is essential to main- 
tain communications continuity. 

This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska com- 
munications system for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 1957. 
The total appropriation requested is $5 million. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Riney. Thank you, General Corderman. Will you insert at 
this point in the record page 3 of the justifications, modified to show 
obligations for fiscal year 1956 through December 31, 1955. 

(The information is as follows :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SysTEM 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Actual, fiscal aes. Actual as of rmnete, 
year 1955 . 2 Dec. 31, 1955 iscal year 


1956 1957 


Project 


210 | Construction of telephone, telegraph, 

and cable systems. _-. Vs $2, 599, 518 $281, 000 $4 0 
220 | Construction of radio systems 120, 923 0 0 0 
240 | Improvement of fire protection sys- 

tems-- - ---------- . 0 0 0 $300, 000 
310 | Maintenance of the communications 

system 99, 169 1, 011, 000 430, 831 1, 033, 000 
320 | Maintenance of buildings and appurte- 

nances___. F 24, 951 239, 000 52, 384 170, 000 
410 | Operation of the system 3, 118, 219 3, 428, 000 1, 615, 289 3, 497, 000 


Total__. . : 4 6, 862, 780 4, 950, 000 2, 099, 468 5, 000, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 vears exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level. 


Estimate, al Estimate, 
fiscal year AC tual ‘ of fiscal year 
195 Dec. 31, 1955 oie 
Yoo 1957 


| Actual, fiscal 


ie 
yiee 
Project year 1955 


OWNS «sec eae NES _.| $6, 862, 780 $4, 950, 000 $2, 099, 468 $5, 000, 000 
Reimbursements. -.--.- “ & 771 |. 


Grand total _-_- ; sccbessuueut 6, 868, 551 4, 950, 000 2, 099, 468 5, 000, 000 


Mr. Ritry. Is the income that you receive from private enterprise 
going to the Treasury, or do you keep the funds that are generated by 
your services to private enterprise and this is an additional appro- 
priation ¢ 

General CorpERMAN. The income from private enterprise goes into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Ritey. And this is the full cost of the operation ? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rizzxy. And maintenance ? 

General CorperMAN. Yes. 
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MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Ritry. Is there any way to decrease the cost of your mainte- 
nance and operation, or are your facilities aging to an extent it would 
be unwise to decrease your maintenance on the system ? 

General CorperMANn. Mr. Chairman, I feel if we are going to main- 
tain an efficient communication system we have to provide a certain 
amount of maintenance each year, and I feel that the requested mainte- 
nance is necessary to maintain the system at its proper level of 
efficiency. 

Mr. Rirry. I note that you are gradually replacing the equipment 
with more modern equipment. Is that a long-range program to keep 
your system in first-class operating condition # 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. Will that tend to decrease your maintenance cost, or do 
you think that your maintenance cost will remain fairly steady even 
with the replacements ? 

General CorpERMAN. Well, I would say the maintenance costs would 
probably remain at the level they are at the present time. I do not 
think there will be a marked decrease because there are certain mainte- 
nance requirements every yeal 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUITS 


Mr. Rirey. I note there is some request here for additional circuits 
on page 25 of the justifications. 

What will those care uits be used for, and why do you think it is 
essential they be put in ? 

General CorperMAN. This requirement involves new circuits that 
will be going in this year. 

In the fiscal year 1954 funds were appropriated for a new coaxial 

sable between Ketchikan and Skagway. This | cable will be completed 
and placed in service the 1st of January 1957. At the same time as 
this cable is completed, circuits from Skagway north through White 
Horse, Yukon territory, and into central Alaska, Fairbanks, and An- 
chorage, will be leased and put into operation. These are the circuits 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Ritey. You say the circuits from Skagway north will be leased ¢ 

General CorperMaNn. Leased circuits through Canada; yes. 

Mr. Ritry. From some company in C anada ¢ 

General CorpDERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you havea contract with them ? 

General CorpeRMAN. Yes, we have a contract with them for all the 
circuits in Canada from the Canadian border down through Canada 
to Edmonton and also the circuits over into the United States. 

Mr. Ritey. Are these contracts over a period of years, or are they 
renewed each year ? 

General CorpERMAN. They are renewed each year. 

Mr. Ritey. Just an annual contract ? 

General CorpeRMAN. Yes, an annual contract. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that those contracts are favorable? Are 
the Canadians pretty cooperative ? 

General CorDERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Is the cost high ? 
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General Corperman. Well, I would say that they are reasonable. 
You must remember that those lines are through rather wild country, 
and it is difficult to maintain the circuits. 

Mr. Ruy. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General CorperMAN. We also have radio circuits, but they are not 
too reliable during certain periods when the aurora borealis affects 
them. 

REPLACEMENT OF CABLES 


Mr. Ritey. You indicated that our cables are getting rather old. 
Do you have a program to gradually replace them ? 

General CorperMAN. We have no program for the replacement of 
those old cables. 

Mr. Ritey. Are they operational ? 

General CorperMAN. They are operational out to Coldbay. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the maintenance cost ? 

Major Hansen. It is quite high, sir. These, bear in mind, are tele- 
graph cables and they have served the purpose. The new facility is a 
voice cable. 

General CorperMaAN. The new cable is the same type the telephone 
company is putting across the Atlantic Ocean and also between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you havea plan for their replacement ? 

General CorperMAN. There is no plan for the Government to effect 
such a replacement. However, there is under way the construction of 
a cable by the telephone company between Seattle and Ketchikan. 

Mr. Rirey. A private company ? 

General CorpermaNn. A private company privately owned. 


PROPOSED SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Riey. Last year there was some discussion of the private 
companies being interested in purchasing this entire Alaska commu- 
nication system. What is the status of that now? 

General Corperman. The-legislation to accomplish this sale is now 
in the Department of Defense and I do not know just what the pros- 
pects are. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield at this point ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If you will look at the last page of your statement, this 
may be responsive. You say: 

The Alaska communication system plans to continue its modernization pro- 
gram of replacing obsolete and wornout equipment with modern efficient facili- 
ties to fulfill the requirements for the provision of adequate service. 

T would expect that the purchase would not take place until such 
time as the facilities are modernized and adequate, and so on and so on. 

Mr. Ritey. That is a very practical conclusion. That may be it. 
The private companies are building a line from Seattle to Ketchikan. 
That will relieve us of that part of the responsibility ; will it not? 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Because we can use their facility ? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. You might include a reasonable table of the nature and 
kind of improvements that have been made over a period of time, 
whatever you think is reasonable, the dollar value of such improve- 
ments, and the nature and kind of improvements plus the dollar value 
thereof that you anticipate would be necessary to maintain adequate 
service over a period of X years in the future. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


The planned program for modernization of equipment has been and still is to 
accomplish $250,000 worth each fiscal year ; however, due to higher priority work 
to be accomplished, the progress of this program is as follows: 
ye i _._..... $41, 821 | 1955 F ; DJ. Bea eed 
1952 _-—.---.. 97,089] 1956 
1954 ; hatin 72, 589 | 1957 

The replacement of obsolete and wornout communication equipment is neces- 
sary to maintain an adequate standard of service, prevent breakdown of equip 
ment, and minimize maintenance costs. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. If and when the private utility runs that cable from 
Seattle to Ketchikan, you would still maintain the overland facilities 
following the dotted line for military purposes? 

General CorperMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And that would continue the civil outlets as lone as 
we are at peace ‘ 

General Corperman. Yes. There are only 5 voice circuits used 
through Canada, while our total voice circuits from Seattle to Alaska 
are 17, but when this cable is completed that will be increased by some 
36 more. 

Mr. Froop. That will go all the way to Skagway / 

General CorpermMan. Not all 36. Some will come off at Juneau. 

Mr. Fioop. But at least you will have improved service from Seattle 
to Skagway but not from Skagw: ay? 

General Corperman. We are leasing additional circuits through 
Canada to continue the 36. 

Mr. Froop. That is the overland? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. But there will be no underwater cable except what is 
there now, and that is a telegraph cable ? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. But the end of the modern cable will be at Skagw 
at the most ? 

General CorperMan. The cable facility, yes. 


PRIVATE VERSUS ARMY COST OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Froop. You have no estimate, I presume, other than an educated 
guess as to what would be the cost to a private corporation to main- 
tain this thing? Obviously maintenance, because of the terrain and 
the geography, is a fantastic problem for this kind of communi- 

cations. Do you think you — s do as well as civilians do? Would 
everyone have pretty much the same problem ? 
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General CorpDERMAN. Everyone would have pretty much the same 
problem. 

Mr. Froop. This one you pay for? 

General CorpeRMAN. Yes, sir; you will have to pay for it. The 
climate is very difficult up there and the seasons are short. Con- 
struction is difficult, as I am sure you have heard before, and both 
labor and material costs are high. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Fioop. I notice you touched on your housing problem. Is that 
housing earmarked for the Alaska Communication System ? 

General Corperman. This housing is for the Alaska Communication 
System. 

Mr. Fioop. So it is budgeted by you? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And I suppose timber and utilities and construction 
costs are as high as before or more so? 

General CorperMAN. It is no better, sir. 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr. Froop. How is the employment situation in that neck of the 
woods? Are there any jobs up there? 

General CorpermMan. I do not have a recent report on it, but I spent 
2 years in Alaska and during that period it was always difficult. 

Mr. Fioop. To get people? 

General CorperMANn. To get them to come to Alaska. 


UNIFIED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ALASKA AND CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Fioop. This is our sole communications chain from Alaska and 
points en route to the continental United States, other than radio and 
things like that ¢ 

General CorpeRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There are no other chains of communications, civil or 
military, other than those you have outlined to us? 

General CorpeErMAN. The Air Force and the Navy have command 
communications from Alaska; Kodiak for the Navy and Anchorage 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. Then the Army, Navy, and Air Force each has its own 
separate command communications system ? 

General Corperman. Yes, sir; in Alaska each have their own com- 
mand communications. The Alaska Communication System is the 
only one, however, used for commercial purposes. The other two do 
not handle commercial traffic. 

Mr. Froop. Of course communications is one of the vast and in- 
creasingly large categories of things about which I know little, but 
why would it not be simpler and better, or would it for defense pur- 
poses, to have 1 chain of communications to be utilized for civil pur- 
poses by the 3 armed services? I can see in continental United States 
where you might want your own, but since this is admittedly a dlifli- 
cult and expensive problem of installation and maintenance and every- 
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thing else, why could not you people get together on what is laughingly 
called a.unified defense and put in a unified communications system ? 

General CorperMan. It has been the policy of the departments to 
each maintain communications 

Mr. Fioop. General, that states the question. You have stated the 
question. I was wondering what your opinion would be about the 
answer. 

General Corperman. I believe that is proper in that if a man is 
going to be responsible for, we will say, Army activities in Alaska, 
then he should also be responsible for the communications to those 
activities so that that responsibility could be properly carried out. 

Mr. Fioop. If we have a Defense Department which is responsible 
for the defense activities, why should not the Defense Department 
also be responsible for commmunications ? 

General Corperman. That is a decision for the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Foon. I can see that there might be good reasons for not having 
a unified system, but I just wondered why that should not be explored. 
Just simply because you have three branches of service and because 
you have been running your own shop for so many years, it does not 
follow Q. E. D. that you should have the same thing forever. What is 
your thought on that? 

General CorperMan. I would think you would need a certain 
amount of communications in Alaska for defense purposes under any 
conditions. You could either put them all in one basket and have 
them all operated by one organization, say the telephone company or 
some other organization of the Government, and you could provide 
communications anywhere in the world through that organization. 
However, by dividing them into three units such as we have them now, 
the expense is not materially greater because you would require about 
the same amount of communications, and I doubt that there would be 
a considerable savings since each circuit would require personnel to 
operate, would require the same equipment, and I do not think there 
would be a considerable saving in the case of Alaskan communications. 

Mr. Foon. I will bet you are wrong. I do not know why. Maybe 
it is not as simple as I think, but it would just occur to me that there 
must be some better way out of this than we are doing. 

General CorpermMaAn. I think these figures might be of some interest 
to you. Last year the Alaska Communications System handled for 
the Air Force $704,439 worth of traffic; for the Department of the 
Navy, $690,000; and for other Government agencies, $735,000, a total 
of $2,130,000 of traffic handled by the Alaska Communication System 
for the other services. 

Mr. Fioop. That seems to add strength to my very simple suggestion 
that since the Navy and the other people were using almost as much 
as the Army is using anyhow—there is not much difference, is there? 

General Corperman. In addition to that the Army traffic amounted 
Riictnnd 

General Lawton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. What type of communications does the Navy and the 
Air Force have? The answer to that would bring us into what Gen- 
eral Lawton just said. What is the nature, type, and kind of the 
Air Force and the Navy type of installation vis-a-vis yours? 
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General Corperman. The Air Force traffic is handled by the Air- 
ways and Air Communications Service and is mostly command traffic 
and traffic pertaining to the operation of planes and tactical types of 
messages within Alaska and over their airways to and from Alaska. 

The Navy traffic is mostly command traffic. I have no knowledge 
personally of just what it is, but they would have both air and ground 
and sea types of traffic. 

Mr. Forp. Do they duplicate the lines that you have ? 

General CorperMaNn. No, sir. For instance, our circuits are all out 
of Seattle. They have none out of Seattle. I think that is correct. 

Major Hansen. Except the Navy. Air Force facilities terminate 
at McClellan and other bases. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they have three utility companies serving the same 
area ? 

General CorperMAN. They have no cables. They have only radio. 

Major Hansen. And we do provide them with channels of com- 
munication. 

General CorperMAN. We provide in the Alaska communication sys- 
tem complete channels for the Air Force and the Navy, as required. 

Mr. Fxoop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Ford. 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


Mr. Forp. Last year you had a chart on page 1402 of the hearings 
showing actual receipts from commercial sources. You estimated in 
fiscal 1956 you would take in $3,080,000. Now, according to your 
estimates, you will take in $3,100,000 ? 

General CorDERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Will you bring this chart up to date? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Alaska communication system commercial receipts, fiscal years 1945-47 


$667, 884. 08 $1, 943, 302. 

712, 755. 58 2, 326, 927. 
932, 986. 97 
PE sk animes ieotastbianntebiaainies 1, 127, 628. 00 
I ic cceesesssiitiel etatihcedbaclinidaninia 1, 220, 675. 00 
1, 195, 921. 00 
1, 523, 474. 00 


1 Projected. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Last year it was forecast you would have in fiscal year 
1956, 867 military men on duty with the Alaska communication sys- 
tem. Your figures now indicate you will increase that by a small 
amount to a total of 891. How did you ever wrangle extra military 
er out of the personnel people for an operation of this sort? 

n every other place we have seen it go down. 

General CorperMAN. Do you have an answer on that one? 

Major Hansen. No, sir; except that we have a few additional small 
facilities in operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Corperman. Mr. Ford, I will have to get you the answer. 
Mr. Forp. It was rather surprising to me, bearing in mind what we 
have heard in every other project where military personnel have been 
replaced with civilians. 
General CorpeRMAN. You will notice on page 5 that in fiscal year 
1957 we are planning to reduce 23 and substitute civilians for thace. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Direct and reimbursable obligations, fiscal year 195? 


Estimate 


faa Actual, eet cipal 
No Sec. 1, personnel requirements fiscal year ; A 
1955 Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
1956 1957 
1 Military personnel (average number 912 891 868 
2 Civil n per onnel 
; Number of permanent positions 463 516 | §23 
4 Full-time equivalent of all other positions S 0 0 
Average number of all emplovees 444 472 503 
6 Number of employees at end of year 447 509 508 
7 1al service obligation $2, 232, 446 $2, 303, 000 $2, 435, 000 


Mr. Forp. You are going down almost to where you said you were 
going 1n fiscal 1956? 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you will put an explanation in the record. 

General CorpERMAN. Yes, sir. 

General Lawron. You will notice in 1955 they show 912 in the 1957 
justific ation, Whereas last year they showed 874, So there has been a 
decrease from 1955 to 1956 shown in both last year’s justification and 
this one. 

Mr. Froop. They probably just died. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In fiscal year 1956, the growth of communication facilities, both in extent and 
complexity, increased military operational requirements above those forecast, 
necessitating additional personnel to assure adequate maintenance and opera- 
tion of new equipment and circuits primarily at remote locations. 


PRIVATE LINE FROM SEATTLE TO KETCHIKAN 


Mr. Forp. I am interested in why a commercial outfit would now 
be interested in that line from Seattle to Ketchikan. Are they actually 
constructing that now ¢ 

General Corperman. The ‘y are actually constructing it now. 

Mr. Forp. Is there enough traffic to warrant that at ‘this time ? 

General CorperMan. They think there will be from that traffic and 
from this cable we are putting in. 

Mr. Forp. Is that obviating the necessity for you to do something ¢ 

General Corperman. We will not have to construct any additional 
circuits south of Ketchikan from now on. 


PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Mr. Forp. What happened to the proposal discussed 2 or 3 years 
ago to set this up on an industrial fund basis? 
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General CorpermMan. This has never been done because of the pend- 
ing sale of the system. When determination is made as to whether 
we are or are not going to sell it, then we will decide whether we will 
vo into industrial funding. 

Mr. Forp. If you do not sell it you will go into an industrial fund 
operation ¢ 

General CorpeRMAN. A revolving type fund operation is more in 
accordance with our thinking. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN RATE 


Mr. Forp. When was the last time you increased your civilian rate ?@ 

General CorpERMAN. July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any justification for further increase in civilian 
rate ¢ 

General Corprrman. We have no plan for an early increase in rates. 
They are higher now, of course, than they are in the United States. 

Mr. For. It is my recollection about 3 years ago we discussed 
that in the committee, 2nd it is my recollection also that rates had 
not been increased for 10 years or more up until the time of this rate 
increase that went into effect on July 1, 1954. It is certainly true 
that your rates are high, but it does not necessarily follow that they 
are high enough, and bearing in mind the lag that took place prior 
to this latest increase, it would seem to me you might investigate 
those possibilities. 

General CorpDERMAN. Yes, sir. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Forn. Is this fire-prevention operation a one-shot proposal for 
this year or is it the first Increment in a long-range project ¢ 

General CorperMAN. This is the first increment, but it is the greater 
part of what we have in mind doing and it is about all we thonght we 
could handle this year. 

Mr. Forp, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, as desirable 
as it might be to have Government not in competition with private 
business, certainly the Government is not in competition with any 
communications business in this area, and while it might be intriguing 
for some elements of private business to take over this operation, I 
would hope the Defense res in those negotiations will look at it 
very, very, very carefully. [T can think of many reasons why this 
should not be operated by private industry. The position of Alaska 
vis-a-vis the pink sections of the map I am looking at point that up 
very strongly, and I think there are some yellow sections to the star- 
board. i 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you provided commercial rates are kept 

at the present level. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Mr. Ritry. Thank you, General. 
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CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
COL. ELMER L. LITTELL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: Construction of buildings, quarters, 
and utilities (total obligations) -............--- $368, 285 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward ; —1, 384 255 
Unobligated balance carried forward y 1, 289, 255 


Appropriation 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Average number of all employees ee 
Number of employees at end of year. .....-...------- 
Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 
Average salary . 
Average grade 
01 Personal services: 
III CN i a ik ensue neemme eee 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services__--._~- b ahinaeenmaeatbanekide 
10 Lands and structures 358, 696 


I NO ihre ince Selndapmanelpiininannaidimin ea 368, 285 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 ostimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


ee sensed $503, 000 

Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 1, 249, 540 $1, 384, 255 $1, 289, 255 
Obligated 787, 599 168, 287 63, 287 


Total budget authorizations available 2, 540, 139 1, 552, 542 1, 352, 542 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of cumrent autionrisations.............-...0--20-2-05000-- 
Out of prior authorizations 


IOI. = 5. 55 = cian cavities ee aden ine 987, 597 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated 1, 384, 255 1, 289, 255 1, 289, 255 
Obligated 168, 287 63, 287 3, 287 


Total expenditures and balances 2,540,139 | 1, 852, 542 | 1, 352, 642 
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Construction, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SysTEM 
Direct obligations by project and subproject 
Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 


fiscal year p - fiscal year 
1986 Dec. 31, 1955 1987 


Actual, fiscal 


Project year 1955 


230 | Construction of buildings, quarter and 
utilities 


Mr. Ritey. You may present your next witness. 

General Lawron. Yesterday we discussed the operations and 
maintenance of the Alaska communication system. We did not have 
an opportunity to present construction items on the Alaska com- 
munication appropriation. 

For the fiscal year 1957 we are asking for zero funds, but show 
prospective obligations in the fiscal year 1956 of $95,000. 

I would like to present Colonel Littell, comptroller, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, to discuss this appropriation with you and 
answer any questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Littell, we are pleased to have you here. We 
will be very happy to hear from you. 


PROPOSAL FOR SALE OF THE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


General Lirrett. I have no opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 
General Corderman and General O’Connell both were called to Fort 
Monroe and were unable to attend today; therefore, I am covering 


this portion of the budget. 

We are not asking for any money in 1957 for construction projects 
due to the proposed legislation that General Corderman spoke of 
yesterday—the proposal to sell the Alaska communication system. 
Pending clarification of the status of that legislation, or enactment 
of that legislation authorizing the sale, we are not at this time asking 
for any doilars for any construction. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any plans to continue your construction 
program if the sale does not go through ? 

Colonel Lirrett. Yes. We have projects and programs set up to 
satisfy the requirement of the ‘hike communication system it the 
sale does not go through. 

Mr. Rivey. Are the plans sufficiently matured to where you can 
go ahead with the construction on very short notice? 

Colonel Lirre... Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. About how much do you have programed in case the 
sale falls through ? 

Colonel Lirre.ty. We have some $3,500,000 for construction for the 
Alaska communication system programed. 

Mr. Ritey. Over what period of time? 

Colonel Lirreti. That would be a 1-year period. This would be 
a maximum figure to work against in any one year. 

Mr. Fioop. I would just like to be sure that with regard to the 
negotiations for sale that it is not the desire of the prospective pur- 
chaser to wait until we improve the system to a condition which he 
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thinks is more desirable before he buys. I do not want to fatten 
the cat for him unnecessarily. 

Colonel Lirre.nt. Yes. I believe that that is the Army policy and 
attitude. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. For what it is worth I would not be too en- 
thusiastic about selling it at all for a lot of reasons. 

Colonel Lirre.y. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, you are not asking for any funds 
in the fiseal year 1957 ¢ 

Colonel Lirret., That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You do, however, have a program covering a 3-year 
period in case the sale does not materialize / 

Colonel Lirren.. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. If the sale does not materialize we could expect you to 
request obligational authority to inaugurate that construction 
program ¢ 

Colonel Lirretn. We would require funds then for construction. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea when this decision will be made 
as to the sale ? 

Colonel Lirretn. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Things will be held in abeyance in the interim / 

Colonel Lrrrretni. For the period of this year and until the status 
of the legislation is determined, we are maintaining the Alaska com- 
munication system at a constant level. We will have to reexamine 
each year. There will be some requirements. You just cannot let it 
stand there. ‘There will be some requirements generated from time 
to time. 

Mr. Foro. I think that is important. How long can we maintain 
the status without losing ground ¢ 

Colonel Lirreti. That is important. I cannot disagree with that. 
As I said before, sir, we will have to examine it very, very closely 
each year and get those requirements that are needed to maintain the 
minimum essential of the Alaska communication system. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

General Lawton. We feel at the present time, until we have a 
decision, we should sit tight and not put any more money in the 
system. 

Mr. Forp. If the decision is adverse as far as the sale is concerned, 
and if that is made in the fiscal year 1957, we can expect a supplemental, 
or a deficiency request to inaugurate the c onstr uction ¢ 

General Lawron. We are carrying over $1,289,000 at the present 
time. My opinion at this time is we would not come back and ask 
for a supplemental appropriation but might come back to the com- 
mittee and ask for permission to use some ‘of that money 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you very much. 





Tuurspay. Marcu 29, 1956. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

ROBERT L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Rirey. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will you present the first witness ? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present at this 
time Mr. Robert L. Tracy of the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army, to present to the committee the desired and desirable language 
changes in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Tracy, we are glad to have you before us again and 
will be glad to have any suggestions you have in mind for language 
changes. 

Mr. Tracy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The language changes pro- 
posed for fiscal 1957 are few in number and relatively minor in their 
character. 

With your permission, I will go through the changes as they appear 
in the committee print and discuss each one very briefly. 


Mr. Ritey. All right. 
DONATIONS TO ARMY PRISONERS ON RELEASE FROM CONTRACT PRISONS 


_?t 


print under the heading “Militar y personnel.” About halfway down 
the page the words “or contract” have been inserted in the clause 
which relates to donations to prisoners released from confinement. 
That change is made in order to make clear that those donations may 
be made to Army prisoners who are jailed in Territorial or other 
prisons under contract. ‘These contract arrangements are made where 
it would be uneconomical for the Army to operate its own prison. An 
example is the Territorial prison on Oahu Island in Hawati where 
Army prisoners are kept under contract. The present language covers 
only Army prisons so some doubt has been raised as to whether there 
is authority to reimburse the Territory of Hawaii for donations they 
make to Army prisoners upon their release from Territorial prisons. 


Mr. Rivey. All right. 


Mr. Tracy. The first change appears on page 25 of the committee 


RENTAL OF BUILDINGS FOR ASSIGN MENT AS QUARTERS 


Mr. Tracy. The next change appears on page 29 under the heading 
“Maintenance and ope rations.” In connection with the discussion of 
program 3100, I beheve it was pointed out to the committee that the 
Army proposes to rent certain property in Germany during fiscal 
year 1957 to be assigned to military and civilian personnel as public 
quarters, 

(The testimony referred to appears on p. 1028. ) 

A question has been raised by the Comptroller General as to the 
legal authority for the rental of buildings for that purpose. In an 
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opinion which was received in March 1955, the Comptroller General 
indicated the view that there is not proper wording in the Army Ap- 
propriation Act to make it clear that the Congress intends that quar- 
ters be rented in this fashion. If the words “and elsewhere” were 
added to the clause which reads “administration and rentals at the seat 
of government” there would be no question about the desire of the 
committee to approve the program which has been previously dis- 
cussed under program 3100 of maintenance and operations. 

So we would recommend, if it is the desire of the committtee to 
approve that program, that wording as suggested be added to make 
clear what the intent of the Congress is. 


ISSUANCE OF CLOTHING TO RELEASED PRISONERS FROM CONTRACT PRISONS 


On that same page, in the second from the last line from the bottom, 
the words “or contract” have been inserted in the clause which relates 
to the issuance of clothing to released prisoners. That is on the same 
basis as the change discussed under “Military personnel” and is in- 
tended to make clear that we may reimburse prisons with whom we 
have contractual arrangements for confinement of Army prisoners for 
civilian clothing that they issue to such prisoners upon discharge. 

Mr. Forp. Have you not been doing that in the past? 

Mr. Tracy. We have, but recently question has been raised as to 
whether there was authority to do this. We had these arrangements, 
particularly with the Territory of Hawaii, to confine our prisoners, 
but about 6 months ago when a bill was received which included cer- 
tain amounts paid by the Territorial prisons for donations upon re- 
lease and for civilian clothing a question was raised by the Judge 
Advocate General as to whether this language was sufficient to cover 
this, since the wording is “Army prisons,” and it was suggested the 
words “or contract” be inserted to cover instances of that type. 


ISSUANCE OF CLOTHING TO PERSONS RELEASED WITH UNSUITABILITY 
DISCHARGES 


Also, on the same page, bottom of page 29 and top of page 30, the 
words “for unsuitability, inaptitude or” have been inserted as appear 
there in italic. That relates to the issue of civilian clothing to soldiers 
discharged for reasons other than honorable. This change in the 
appropriation language would cover the categories of unsuitability 
and inaptitude in accordance with title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1393. A recent change made by the Secretary of Defense directs 
that civilian clothing be issued to persons released for those reasons. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a change in the substantive law? 

Mr. Tracy. It is not a change in the substantive law. It merely 
brings this appropriation language into accord with title 10, United 
States Code, section 1393. 


OPERATION OF HOSPITALS 


The next change occurs on page 31. The proviso which relates to 
continued operation of two hospitals during fiscal 1956 has been deleted 
on the basis it has been executed. 

Mr. FLoop. Wait a minute. What is this? 





Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Tracy. On page 40 under the heading “Military Construction, 
Army Reserve Forces,” the proviso which ‘exempts nonarmory con- 
struction and also construction resulting from the conversion or redes- 
ignation of National Guard units from the 75-percent limitation on 
contributions of Federal funds has been omitted because of the fact 
that the permanent law was amended to provide these same exemptions, 
in the act of August 7, 1955, Public Law 302. Therefore, there is no 
need to continue this wording i in the appropriation language. 


SECTION 252, ARMED FORCES RESERVE ACT 


The next change is on page 43 under the heading “Reserve Person- 
nel.” The w ording which made this appropriation available for pay 
of Reserve personnel on active duty under section 252 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act has been omitted on the basis that all pay for 
Army personnel on active duty should be paid from the appropriation 
“Military personnel.” Section 252, referred to in the phrase, author- 
ized active duty for Reserve personnel to assist and participate in the 
preparation and administration of policy and regulations affecting the 
Reserve component. 

The next change is on page 46 under the heading “Army National 
Guard.” In the third line the ch: ange just described under “Reserve 
personnel” has been made by deletion of the words “while on duty 
under section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955,” again 
on the theory that pay, of that type should be included under “Mili- 
tary personnel, Army.” 

Mr. Forp. That would be carried under MPA ? 

Mr. Tracy. That would be carried under MPA; yes, sir. 


EARLY DEPLOYMENT MOBILIZATION, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


On page 47 there is a change we would like to recommend which has 
been very recently received from the National Guard Bureau and it 
does not appear in the committee print. In the proviso which exempts 
the antiaircraft defense program from the provisions of section 67 
of the National Defense Act, we would recommend inserting new lan- 
guage. I might mention section 67 of the National Defense Act is 
the State apportionment law which requires that appropriations to 
the National Guard be apportioned to the States in the same ratio 
that each State’s National Guard enlisted strength bears to the total 
National Guard enlisted strength. 

In the case of the antiaircraft defense program, the committee 
will recall it was impossible to administer that program on that basis. 
In the so-called 6-by-6 program, under which certain units - the Na- 
tional Guard are to be ready for early deployment, the National 
Guard Bureau would like to give priority in attendance at Army 
service schools to members in those divisions. They feel they should 
be given priority in training in Army service schools. However, they 
feel they cannot do that under section 67 of the National Defense Act 
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because those units are scattered in various States and the program 
would not be on a strictly ratio basis by States. So they have rec- 
ommended inserting language in that proviso so it would read: 


Obligations may be incurred under this appropriation for training of units 
designated for early deployment under mobilization plans. 


So it would read: 


Obligations may be incurred under this appropriation for training of units 
designated for early deployment under mobilization plans and for installation, 
maintenance, and operation of facilities for antiaircraft defense. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean to tell me at the present time out of the 
total number of National Guard people who are sent to schools they 
have to be sent on an allocation basis per State ? 

Mr. Tracy. On the basis of the ratio of each State’s National Guard 
strength to the total National Guard strength. In other words, if the 
State has 10 percent of the total National Guard strength, it would 
get 10 percent of the spaces in the schools. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose a State does not fill that allowed quota. May 
it then be redistributed ? 

Mr. Tracy. In that event they would redistribute it, but in this 
case it is impossible to administer it on a State apportionment basis 
because the divisions concerned will not necessarily fall into the pat- 
tern of the ratio that each State’s strength bears to the total National 
Guard strength, 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


The next change proposed for fiscal 1957 appears on page 59 under 
the heading “Alaska Communication System.” In the third line the 
authority to purchase automobiles has been changed to increase the 
number to be replaced from 2 to 4. 

That completes the changes recommended for fiscal 1957, Mr. Chair- 
map, 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Flood, do you have any questions on the changes? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tracy. Thank you, sir. 





Tuourspay, Marcu 29, 1956. 
ARMY CHEMICAL WARFARE 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. E. R. SULLIVAN, DEPUTY CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. E. J. O'NEILL, ACTING DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Rury. General Lawton, will you present the next witness? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, earlier in the hearings it was re- 
quested that the Army present before the completion of the hearings 
a discussion on the present status of chemical warfare, and I would 
like to introduce at this time Major General O’Neill of the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who in turn will present the 
Deputy Chief Chemical Officer. 

General O’Neu. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, this will be 
off the record because it is classified. 

Mr, Rirey. All right. 

General O’Netriu. General Creasy, Chief Chemical Officer, had in- 
tended making this presentation personally, but due to his illness his 
replacement is Colonel Sullivan, Deputy Chief Chemical Officer. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Sullivan, we are glad to have you before the 
committee. 

(A presentation was made by Colonel Sullivan off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. We thank you. 

Colonel Sunuivan. Thank you. I am glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. 


Tuurspay, Marca 29, 1956. 
MARKMANSHIP PAY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

COL. J. C. DAMON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. E. BUSCHKAMPER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. 8S. DAVIS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritzry. We will now take up the next item, “Markmanship pay.” 

You may present your next witness, General Lawton. 

General Lawton. Last year the committee asked for a discussion of 
markmanship pay. The witnesses for the Department of the Army 
stated that this matter would be studied and a report would be given 
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to the committee this year as to the Army’s position with respect to 
the use of marksmanship pay and the promotion of marksmanship 
within the Army. 

I would like to introduce at this time Colonel Damon, of the Office 
of Deputy Chief of Staff, Military Operations, who will be glad to 
give the committee the Army’s position and answer such questions as 
the committee may have. 

Mr. Ritry. We are pleased to have you here, Colonel Damon. Do 
you have a statement ? 

Colonel Damon. I have the results of the study on markmanship pay 
to present to you. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Damon. I would first like to go into the structure of the 
study and then go into the results of the study if I may. 

As a result of the inquiry of this subcommittee in May of last year 
the Army developed a very comprehensive study on markmanship 
pay. Four alternatives were considered. 

First, extra pay for personnel who qualified in the primary individ- 
ual weapons. This is a weapon provided the soldier for his personal 
protection, such as a pistol, carbine, or rifle. 

Secondly, extra pay for those personnel who qualified in their pri- 
mary weapon and crew-served weapon. This qualification would in- 
clude proficiency in crew-served weapons, such as guided missiles, tank 
guns, artillery, machineguns, mortars, and automatic rifles. 

Thirdly, extra pay for infantrymen only who qualified as sharp- 
shooters, or first-class gunners of a crew-served weapon and, in addi- 
tion, in a field proficiency test, physical-fitness test, marching test, and 
other pertinent examinations. This is called the expert infantry- 
man’s test. 

Lastly, extra pay for combat arms personnel who qualify in a well- 
rounded test of their particular branch, such as armor, artillery, and 
engineers. 

This test would be similar to the expert infantryman test previously 
described except that it would include all the combat branches of the 
services, 

RESULTS OF STUDY 


The results of this study were as follows: 

Any pay which is a reward for proficiency in individual marksman- 
ship alone is not justifiable since proficiency in combat includes many 
other skills, such as skill in map reading, first aid, cover and conceal- 
ment, scouting and patrolling, and physical endurance. 

In addition, it is believed in our modern army that combat efficiency 
is not determined by the qualification of a few individuals in a partic- 
ular skill, but to a much greater degree by the overall proficiency of 
groups or teams. Combat proficiency of the unit is the goal of our 
training program. ie oy 

Secondly, extra pay for proficiency in marksmanship is artificial 
since known distance marksmanship does not adequately train the 
soldier for combat team firing. In this connection, a new training 
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technique is now under test called Train Fire, which produces many of 
the situations encountered by soldiers in combat. It is designed to 
develop quickly a soldier who can detect and engage combat targets. 

Thirdly, extra pay for marksmanship is not equitable and would 
create morale problems since many solilaas who lack the physical 
coordination required to qualify as an expert marksman in a formal 
test possess the ability and ean assume the necessary responsibility to 
organize and lead men in battle. In this connection we believe a 
soldier should be paid in preportion to the overall combat task he can 
perform and not for the special skill in one given area. 

Extra pay for marksmanship could result in unhealthy competition 
between units and many commands would train primarily for these 
tests rather than for the development of a well-rounded combat unit. 

We believe that armywide uniformity of execution of the plan would 
require excessive attention at the expense of other operations and 
training. 

Lack of uniformity would create morale problems which would out- 
weigh the gains obtained through individual competition for pay. 

These essentially represent the results of our study in the Depart- 
ment of the Army on this subject. 

Mr. Rirxry. Apparently your primary objective in war is to destroy 
the enemy, is it not? 

Colonel Damon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. If you do not have accurate marksmanship you are not 
going to destroy him, are you? 


INCENTIVE PAY NOT NECESSARY 


Colonel Damon. We feel that we can get accurate marksmanship 
without providing incentive pay to do it. We train our soldiers 86 
hours during their basic combat phase in rifle marksmanship. We 
feel that we would be putting an emphasis on this particular skill 
which is not justifiable. 

Mr. Ritry. Well, some of these other skills that you mentioned are 
rather secondary to the primary objective, are they not? 

Colonel Damon. I do not believe they are secondary, sir. Also, 
we have not come to the conclusion on the best method of training 
in marksmanship except we believe that training as a unit is more 
important than training as an individual. 

Mr, Riey. Then what about your crew skills? You mentioned 
them as a unit, if I understood you correctly ? 

Colonel Damon. That is correct. We have the artillery, engineers 
and the armor. The weapons in those particular branches are served 
by what we call crew-served personnel, and it is extremely difficult 
for us to evaluate marksmanship relative to these particular methods 
of delivering weapons on a battlefield. We do not believe that we 
should place more emphasis on rifle marksmanship than we should on 
accuracy with crew-served weapons. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT TRAINING 


Mr. Rirey. Do you feel that you are getting results as to accuracy 
with present methods of training? We have information that during 
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the Korean episode, which is the last shooting war we had, we shot 
a good many rounds of ammunition without getting results. 

Colonel Damon. I think that that would be a correct assumption 
to make with regard to combat at any time, regardless of how much 
marksmanship training had been given. As I say, we feel that the 
unit training in marksmanship will perhaps correct some of these 
deficiencies. Rather than try to train a man to shoot at a target at 
a known distance we should perhaps bring in some new training 
techniques which will enable the unit to better fire their group of 
rifles on a target. 

Mr. Riey. It all comes back to the individual or the individual 
weapon as to how accurately it is handled, does it not, and how pro- 
ficiently it is handled ? 

Colonel Damon. That is correct. We are not trying to mitigate 
the importance of individual rifle marksmanship. We feel that it is 
extremely important. 

AMOUNT OF TRAINING 


Mr. Riry. How much training are you giving in rifle and gun 
practice and missile direction ? 

Colonel Damon. As I said, during the basic phase of training we 
have 86 hours devoted to rifle marksmanship. Every soldier is trained 
as an infantryman during the basic combat training. After that he 
branches out into other services and is trained on other weapons. 

Mr. Ritey. I am not much impressed with your testimony about 
some of the men lacking coordination in the use of weapons. I think 
that they ought to be transferred to some other unit when they lack 
coordination in handling weapons. 

Colonel Buscnxamrer. To clarify that point, we are speaking about 
the small percentage that become experts in marksmanship. There 
are a good many soldiers, good noncommissioned officers, who qualify 
with their weapons as high marksman or sharpshooter, but those same 
people never make the expert category that would entitle them to the 
incentive pay. 

Mr. Ritey. Maybe you put the incentive too high. What percent- 
age of hits do you think constitutes a good marksman ? 

Colonel BuscuoKamprr. For the purpose of this study we figured 
on approximately 15 percent becoming eligible for the incentive form 
of pay. 

Mr. Rirry. That is because you have set a very high standard, is it 
not? 

Colonel BuscHKamper. Yes. 


POP-UP TARGETS 


Mr. Rirry. I have seen some of the training. Talking about having 
marksmanship targets that appear very suddenly, I believe I saw one 
called Punchy Pete. 

Colonel Damon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirey. I was very much impressed by that exercise. I imagine 
they had the best man in the outfit that afternoon, but he was pretty 
good. 

Colonel Damon. That is one of the pop-up targets we use in our field 
tests. 
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Mr. Rirey. What is the average percentage of hits of the average 
man? Iam not talking about the individual who is above average, but 
what do you get from the aver age soldier? 

Colonel Buscuxamprr. Are you talking about the new trainfire 
cone ept? 

Mr. Ritey. I am talking about the Punchy-Pete target. 

Colonel Buscuxamrr. It is bei ing tested on groups of recruits that 
come into the Army. One group is trained in the conventional tar gets 
we have and another group is being trained in the new targets. So that 
we have no conclusive results at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. You have no data to show your results so far on this new 
concept 

Colonel BuscuKamrer. Not of sufficient value for us to make up our 
mind as to whether we will adopt it as a training media. 

Mr. Ritry. Can you give us some of the results you have to date? 


TEST BY HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE 


Colonel Davis. We have a trainfire report here from the human re- 
sources research office, which is an affiliate under George Washington 
University. They have been conducting the study for the Army from 
its ine eption. The initial study was w ith a small group at Fort Jack- 
son, S.C. They are now conducting the study on a much larger scale 
among divisional troops at Fort Carson and Fort Jackson. This is a 
re port as to the results of the initial experiment. Generally speaking, 
these results are inconclusive for armywide action. However, it is an- 
ticipated that the results of the experiments now under way will sub- 
stantiate the earlier results of the experiment. If such is the case, then 
this markmanship procedure will be submitted to the Department of 
the Army for consideration. 

This booklet does contain some interim findings, the gist of which 
would be this. Specifically, this answers your question about marks- 
manship of the average soldier. They have found in comparing this 
type of marksmanship training with the present conventional type 
of marksmanship training that the average soldier gets more kills, or 
successful shots, than he would get target hits in conventional type 
firing. ‘That isthe gist of this report. 

If I may refer to your earlier statement about the experiences in 
Korea where we had many shots fired ineffectively, this experiment is 
one of the continuing efforts of the Department of the Army to elimi- 
nate as much as possible the conditions you discussed. This simu- 
lates more nearly combat conditions than we have in the conventional 
method of firing. 

Mr. Rirry. I realize a man’s temperament and nervous reactions 
have much to do with successful firing. 

Colonel Davis. This would more nearly acclimate a man with con- 
ditions under combat fire. The train-fire procedure uses surprise 
pop-up targets; a target that is a retreating-type target and one that is 
an advancing-type target and lateral moving target at varying dis- 
tances. 

Colonel Damon. We are trying to have them fire under conditions 
that will more nearly simulate combat conditions. 

Mr. Ritxy. I think the committee had in mind trying to get the men 
to take a more active interest in obtaining proficiency and accuracy in 
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firing, and of course we are inte ‘ested i in the best method and in getting 
the largest percentage of “kills.” 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Not only is that destroying the enemy but it is protec- 
tion to our own Army. 

Colonel Damon. That is correct. 

Mr. Rintry. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF INCENTIVE PAY FOR EXCELLENCE IN MARKSMANSHIP 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it, this extra pay for excellence in marks- 
manship did exist in years gone by. When was it discontinued 4 

Colonel Damon. It was ‘legally discontinued in October 1949. 

Mr. Forp. It existed all duri ing World War IT? 

Colonel BuscuKamprr. By law it existed, but payments were sus- 
pended sometime in 1940 when money no longer was appropriated for 
that purpose. The Career C ompensation Act of 1949 eliminated all 
provisions for special pay of this nature. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as of now and since 1949 there has been 
no authority by law? 

Colonel BuscuKamprr. Right. 

Mr. Forp. At the time this law was changed did the Department 
of the Army or the Department of Defense recommend its deletion 
from existing statutory law? 

Colonel Damon. For the record I would like to straighten this out. 
Prior to World War II the enlisted man received incentive pay for 
excellence in marksmanship in the amount of $5 per month under 
Army Regulations 35-2380 of June 20, 1940. The pay was dropped 
in 1941. No funds were available for payment in fiscal 1942. Army 
Circular 219 of 1942 suspended the pay for the duration. 

Mr. Forp. Did the Department recommend the change in the statu- 
tory situation in 1949? 

Colonel Davis. I would like to give you such background as I have 
on the subject. The Hook Commission, in its study for the Army 
on the pay scale, made certain recommendations that were finally 
embodied in the legislative proposal which finally became the Career 
Compensation Act, in which the Department of the Army concurred. 
I believe it was the view of the Commission that pay for excellence 
in a job which is a routine job in an individual’s performance should 
be eliminated. The incentive pay for excellence in marksmanship 
was one that was eliminated. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently the Army, based on this present study, con- 
curs in the existing statutory situation ? 

Colonel Damon. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How extensive was this survey ? 

Colone] Damon. The study, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Damon. We started with the Continental Army Command’s 
recommendations, the Continental Army Command having primary 
cognizance in this particular subject. Their rec ommendations were 
taken to the Department of the Army Staff and processed throughout 
the Department of Army Staff. It was approved by the Chief of 
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Staff pending approval by the Army Council. It was presented to 
the Army Council, and approv ed by the Army Council. 

Mr. Forp. Was it a unanimous conclusion by all these people you 
have enumerated ? 

Colonel Damon. It was not. It was a very difficult study to get 
through because there were varying opinions on this subject. 

Mr. Forp. What was the recommendation of the Continental Ar my 
Command? 

Colonel Damon. The recommendation of the Continental Army 
Command was essentially as I have stated this afternoon. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the people in training felt that it was 
not desirable to change the statutory situation ? 

Colonel Damon. That is c orrect, sir, 

Mr. Forp. There were other people in the Department of the Army 
who were brought into this, however, who felt it might be a desirable 
program ¢ 

Colonel Damon. That is correct. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are we led to believe that this recommendation was con- 
curred in by the Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Damon. It was 

General Lawton. It was approved by the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Rirzxy. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Use or DrutTscCHEMARKS 


General Lawton, will you please furnish us with a statement as to 
the present situation regarding the use of deutschemarks ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I will be glad to furnish such a state- 
ment. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEUTSCHEMARK STATEMENT 


The deutschemark situation continues unresolved. We do not know what 
success State Department will have in negotiating continued support for our 
forces from the Bonn Government. Department of the Army agrees with the 
statement of Mr. McNeil, Deputy Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) on page 
1111 of the hearings: “I believe it (continuation of language providing for a 
waiver of sec. 1415) is the the best thing for the Government: yes. And if the 
negotiations are not completed prior to completion of action here, we would 
expect to report the sum to the Senate if they handle the bill at a later date.” 


EXCESSIVE PAYMENTS OF DisLocaTION ALLOWANCES IN EvROPE 


Mr. Rirry. We will insert at this point in the record a memorandum 
received today on the status to date of excessive payments of disloca- 
tion allowances discussed earlier in the hearings. 

(Notr.—For testimony on this subject see pp. 158 and 241. The 
following was submitted at the close of the hear ings :) 


Marcr 29, 1956. 
Memorandum for Mr. Silsby. 
Subject: Status of Validation Through Investigation of Overseas Station Allow- 
ance Payments. 

1. For your information, a survey was conducted by representatives of this 
office in United States Army, Europe, and Southern European Task Force from 
September through October 1955 for the purpose of establishing procedures for 
the review of entitlement to travel per diem allowances paid service members in 
lieu of station per diem allowance when Government quarters were not furnished 
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during their initial 45 days’ residence at their new permanent station. Field 
surveys were commenced November 1, 1955, by the respective commands by means 
of questionnaires to be completed by each service member who drew this 45-day 
station per diem allowance during the period August 10, 1954, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. Completed questionnaires are currently being forwarded to the 
Office, Chief of Finance, for review and further processing. 

2. It was estimated that approximately 3,000 questionnaires involving pay- 
ments of this allowance will be received for review and determination of entitle- 
ment to the allowance. As of this date, 316 questionnaires have been received 
from USAREUR and 61 from SETAF. 

3. A team, consisting of representatives of OCF, including the legal adviser, 
will return from USAREUR on or about April 30, 1956. This team will review 
with commands the questionnaires which have been submitted and will assist in 
developing uniform policies relative to the payment of this allowance; the initia- 
tion of collection action in those cases involving improper or overpayment; and 
recommend procedures relative to expediting the processing of the remaining 
questionnaires in order that the survey may be brought to completion. 

4. It is not contemplated that the survey can be completed prior to June 30, 1956. 

5. Upon its return, a progress report on the status of the survey will be sub- 
mitted by the team to the Comptroller of the Army, and the committee will be 
advised. 

Wma. S. LawrTon, 
Major General, GS, Chief, Budget Division. 


STATUS OF THE CIVILIAN RESERVE PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Ritey. At this point in the record we will insert a statement 
on the status of the civilian reserve program which was submitted at 
the request of the committee. 


STATEMENT BY Ltr. Cot. Paut M. Hart, GS, Orrick oF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, INTELLIGENCE, TRAINING DIVISION, RESERVE COMPONENTS BRANCH 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the purpose of this report is to explain the status 
of the civilian reserve program of the Department of the Army. AS you may 
recall, the plan was conceived by former Congressman William C. Lantaff, of 
Florida, who is a colonel in the Military Intelligence Reserve. Brig. Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland, Col. William C. Lantaff, and Lt. Col. Paul M. Hart appeared 
before the committee on March 18, 1955. It was explained that the Department 
of the Army has drawn a tentative plan to establish a civilian reserve of execu- 
tives and specialists who would report for full-time duty in the event of mobil- 
ization for war or other national emergency. The Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff. Intelligence, was selected as the agency for testing the program on a 
limited basis. 

Basically, the pilot program provides for the appointment of not more than 
12 highly qualified specialists in various fields who will furnish their talents 
and knowledge to intelligence for a period of approximately 2 weeks. Initially 
it was planned to test individuals at the rate of one a month, but since the 
majority of the applicants are college professors, this was not found to be 
feasible as they are normally free from their civilian occupation only in the 
summer months. 

Under the pilot program, the civilian specialists would be utilized in much the 
same manner as the officer mobilization designees. In all cases the 12 positions 
would be authorized and incumbents would be designated and approved by the 
Civil Service Commission. Twelve appropriate job descriptions were prepared 
an dan attempt was made to obtain suitable personnel for the various assign- 
ments. Limited publicity was given through numerous colleges and universities. 
In addition, a representative from Intelligence, Department of the Army, made 
a personal visit to a number of educational institutions on the east coast. The 
results were very gratifying, as approximately 200 applications were received. 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


The Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, was given 1 year to 
implement the pilot program. The civil-service augmentation was uniformly 
received as foresighted and sound. However, several problems were encountered. 
These factors made the task of rapid recruitment of desirable personnel difficult. 
For example, there is a tendency on the part of the best prospects to hold back 
on commitments which would prevent their being free to seek an appropriate 
high-level assignment in the event of all-out mobilization. There is also the 
necessity of conducting a preliminary investigation to determine the absence of 
any past questionable activities and associations which would preclude the indi- 
vidual from a sensitive intelligence assignment. 

Some personnel contacted were already participating in competitive programs 
of higher governmental agencies, and in a few cases it was learned that they 
contemplated offering their services to such agencies in the event of mobilization 
or national emergency. A limited number of prospective specialists indicated 
that they were not interested in any employment by the Federal Government. 

Upon implementation of the pilot program, an opinion was advanced that the 
program may be contrary to civil-service policy. The thought was that by em- 
ploying a civilian at a high general-service rating a lower-rated civil-service em- 
ployee might be precluded from a deserving advancement. However, on a pilot- 
program basis it was agreed that this objection would be held in abeyance until 
after the results of the pilot program are announced. <A recommendation was 
made that if the civil-service augmentation program is placed on a continuing 
basis the authority for the program should be that authority listed under section 8 
of the Defense Production Act of 1955. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS AND PAY SCALE 


The current cost is estimated at $7,800, to be provided from the “Maintenance 
and Operations” appropriation. The $7,800 figure permits the payment of per 
diem. When the plan was first prepared, it was anticipated that comparable 
pay for general-service positions from GS-12 to GS—15, inclusive, including travel, 
would be made to the participants for their 2-week active-duty training. This 
plan has since been amended to employ the participants on the basis of experts. 
The pay scale will be equivalent to an appropriate GS rating, as follows: 


Per working day 


Ge be PO ere Se ai og) se a 


In addition, personnel participating will receive $12 per day per diem and will 
be paid for travel from their home to Washington, D. C., and return. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM AS OF MARCH 22, 1956 


Of the 200 initial applications received, only 5 were found to meet the stringent 
requirements established by the various divisions of Intelligence, Department of 
the Army. The program was then reviewed and a decision made to direct the 
recruiting effort toward individuals who were qualified as to formal education 
and experience, but as yet were not recognized as the top specialist in their 
particular field. With this objective in mind, 15 applications from the initial 200 
individuals who indicated an interest were selected for the pilot program. The 
remaining applications are being held in abeyance until the program is completed 
or expanded. 

At the present time, selected individuals have been, and are being, cleared 
for access to classified information up to and including top secret. They are 
also being queried as to when they will be available for 2 weeks’ employment 
with the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. Initially, it was 
anticipated that 12 of the 15 individuals selected would perform their training 
prior to June 30, 1956. However, as of this date, it is believed that the number 
accepted may be smaller than the desired figure of 12 for testing purposes. This 
is caused by— 

(a) Hesitancy on the part of an accepted applicant to commit himself to the 
pilot program and complete required civil service and Army security forms. 

(b) Withdrawal of applicants from the program. 
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(c) Disqualification by the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, upon detailed 
analysis of an individual’s background. 

Applications are still being received for the civilian reserve program and all 
prospects are processed with a view to making the testing phase of the program 
a success. It is believed that in order to obtain a true evaluation of the worth 
of the project, the maximum number, as authorized, should be employed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The final evaluation of the civilian reserve program pilot program will be 
prepared as of July 15, 1956. It is contemplated that an evaluation report will 
be received from the chief of the appropriate division or branch of the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the Army, as an employee 
departs from his 2 weeks’ employment. This will serve as a basis for a training 
report which should indicate the degree of success of the pilot program. 


Mr. Ritry. General Lawton, do you have anything further? 


ComMPLETION OF BupGet PRESENTATION 


General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, this completes the presentation of 
the Army’s fiscal year 1957 budget, and I would like to express my 
appreciation for the considerate attention and patience of the chair- 
man and the members of the committee to the lengthy presentations 
of the Army staff. Iam particularly appreciative of the helpful con- 
sideration which the committee has given me personally and my per- 
sonal staff. 

We have tried to give you a full presentation of what the Army has 
done and intends to do and lav all the facts on the line so that when 
the committee comes to its deliberations it will have all the facts 
before it that it needs to exercise judgment in the matter. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Ritry. General, I want to commend you and the witnesses for 
a very excellent presentation. I believe that this is the best prepared 
and best presented request of an Army budget which has been made 
to this committee since I have been on it, and I wish you would advise 
the others that the committee is highly appreciative of the efforts 
that were made to give us the information which we required in order 
to properly evaluate and pass upon this appropriation request. 

General Lawron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We will 
try to do better next year. 

‘Mr. Froop. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I concur pre- 
cisely in what you have said. I cannot imagine that anyone could 
have better represented the Department of the Army in this extremely 
difficult presentation of the budget than General Lawton has been 
doing, is doing, and I am sure will continue to do with the very able 
assistance from his office staff. 

I, too, am pleased with the manner in which the presentation itself 
has been made by the witnesses. They have been doing their home- 
work. It is very obvious. Many of them have been eager to testify. 
Some of them came up here not knowing what to expect, and found 
out that this was not a wolves’ den altogether and we were pleased 
to see that. 

I would like particularly to indicate that I had the very definite 
impression that the Army is beginning to feel its oats. I think they 
are coming out from behind the curtain. I felt all through your 
presentation a great pride of service and determination to place the 
Army back on a standing before the public and before this country 
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on a par as an equal of any other branch of the service, and if we 
do that one thing this year, working together as we have, we will all 
have accomplished a great deal. 

General Lawton. Thank you very much, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Forp. If I may, let me reemphasize and reiterate what has been 
said by others. My first contact with General Lawton was over in 
Korea. I have forgotten the name of the community, but I believe it 
was Taegu. 

General Lawron. No; the first time we met was up at the POW 
transfer point below Panmunjom. 

Mr. Forp. That is right; but you were General Honnen’s host, and 
my host for dinner at Taegu. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It has been a pleasure to have you before the committee, 
and I look forward to your presentation next year. 

Mr. Rirey. That is all, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1956. 
9 > 
Came CHaAFFER, ARK. 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

DONALD W. REYNOLDS, OWNER AND PUBLISHER OF FORT SMITH 
TIMES RECORD AND SOUTHWEST AMERICAN, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. Sixes. It is our privilege this morning to have our distinguished 
colleague, Congressman Trimble from Arkansas, before the committee. 
He is here to discuss with us a matter of great importance to him and 
to his district, the status of Camp Chaffee. We are very pleased, in- 
deed, Mr. Trimble, to have you with us. This committee knows of your 
great interest in a strong defense and values your many outstanding 
contributions to the work of Congress and to the good of the Nation. 
We will be glad to have you make any statement to us that you wish to, 
and to present any supporting witnuesses that you may wish to. 

Mr. Trrmeix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am humbled by that 
introduction. 

My name is James W. Trimble, the Third District of Arkansas. We 
are here this morning to testify in behalf of the retention of Camp 
Chaffee, which is located near Fort Smith. We could have a thousand 
men and women here this morning, but I told the folks back home that 
1 or 2 would be all that should impose on the goodness and patience 
of this committee, which has been kind enough to hear us. 

We have a great project. It means a lot to that community. With- 
in the very recent 2 or 3 years they have developed an airport which 
is among the best in the country and the best in Arkansas. This air- 
port is within 2 or 3 miles of Camp Chaffee. It is capable of receiv- 
ing the largest aircraft. 

T could go ahead here for quite some time extolling the virtues of 
this installation and our deep interest in its retention, but I will defer 
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that and ask permission of the committee to insert at this point in the 

record a compilation of amounts which has been compiled by the Mili- 

tary Affairs Committee of the Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Stxxes. We will be glad to have that material in the record. 
(The material submitted is as follows:) 


Maintenance type projects over and above the fiscal year 1956 funding program 


Repairs to cold storage Seabee 
Exterior painting of 900 buildings__- Sadat teks eh he 3s 
Resurfacing of existing concrete floors in 50 company-type and 4 consoli- 
dated-type messhalls_-_-_- 112, 506 
Replacement of electrical service equipment on interior of approximately 
10 buildings____ 10, 000 
Conversion of 65 coal- fired furnaces to gas-fired furnaces________---___ 91, 000 
Repairs to asphalt pavements____----__----~_~~ i Ld liks a 60, 000 
Repairs to gravel roads_----—- 100, 000 
lKteconstruction of bridge on AC 15 - 000 
Reconstruction of loading platforms on warehouse T-238 and T- 239 15,000 


OR oe a a: he = cancttsainiecsacmes CLO 


Modification type projects over and above the fiscal year 1956 funding progran 
(8942) 


Extension of gas-distribution system ___- oa ies __._.. $140, 000 
Improvements to bachelor officers quarters, 3 each : 48, 900 
Improvements to bachelor officers quarters, 5 each __.._--_-_______ 200, 000 
Install 2 polarized receptacles in each of 68 messhalls. F luorescent 

Nar NE ne PRIN ais ac ee ead 133, 000 
Install mechanical ventilation in 25 classrooms and 7 administration 

buildings 19, 000 
Installation of central controls for controlling lighting and heating 

Rt On i od SE Eb 50, 000 
Addition to exterior electric distribution system 25, 000 
Conversion of bachelor officers quarters for use as civilian personnel 

I ee on ee else eeu ea ne eee 12, 000 
earemenens to = barr OS i PAS eo seu Peps 7, 562, 400 


Total 


Mr. Trimpie. At this time I would like to present to the committee 
Donald W. Reynolds, the owner and publisher of the Fort Smith 
Times Record and Southwest American, who has soldiered at Camp 
Chaffee, who knows the community, and who will be able to tell you 
that the people are unanimously for the project, and many other 
features of it. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Reynolds, the committee is glad to have you here 
and to have you accompany our good friend, Mr. Trimble.” He can 
open a lot of doors around the Capitol, and we are glad to have him 
open this one for you. We know of your good work in the great 
State of Arkansas, and we will be pleased to hear from you at this 
time. 

Mr. Forp. May I say, my esteem for Jim Trimble is precisely the 
same as Mr. Sikes’. You are fortunate to have him as your Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Reynowps. We call him Judge or Jim. He is first my friend 
and my Congressman. We feel the same as you have expressed your- 
selves concerning our fellow Arkansan. 
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The people of western Arkansas, speaking here through the Fort 
Smith City Commission and the Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce, 
earnestly request that Camp Chatfee, Ark., be designated a permanent 
installation and respectfully suggest the name “Fort Chaffee.” 

[ am a member of the military affairs committee of the Fort Smith 
Chamber of Commerce and, as the Congressman has mentioned, by 
interest is not only that of a resident and property owner of Fort 
Smith but it has a sentimental value in that my proudest possession is 
a document which hangs on the wall in my office pointing out I was 
separated at Camp Chaffee in 1946. My soldiering was not extensive 
at Camp Chaffee, but it does remain as a very definite high spot in 
my career. Perhaps I should not say that getting out of the Army was 
a high spot of my career, but as a civilian I think we were all glad to 
get back to civilian life after the emergency was over. 

The request of the people of western Arkansas is founded upon these 
factors: 

Fourteen years of outstanding service in war and peace. 

Consistent top rating in every phase of military activity. 

Unmatched friendly and mutual cooperation between military per- 
sonnel and citizens of the community and area. 

Inland location far from the national boundaries. 

Moderate climate permitting continuous training. 

Varied terrain of 78,00 acres, including open areas, woodlands, 
rolling hills, and the Arkansas River, ideally suited to military use. 

Complete facilities for 20,00 men and all facilities for 20,000 more 
except for barracks. 

A 600-bed hospital, fully accredited by the Joint Commission of 
Hospitals in the United States and Canada in March 1955. 

Economical operation greatly aided by abundant and cheap water, 
natural gas, electric power, telephone facilities, coal, and locally pro- 
duced food supplies. 

Adequate bus and truck transportation for men and materials. 

Modern air facilities with 22 scheduled flights daily at Fort Smith 
Municipal Airport, adjacent to military reservation, as Congressman 
Trimble mentioned. 

Air National Guard facilities on Municipal Airport site, just com- 
pleted at cost of $2,750,000. The installation ceremonies were held 
just 6 weeks ago. 

Adequate housing at reasonable prices and rentals continuously 
provided through and since the war. 

Excellent progressive public schools: 144 new classrooms built and 
under construction since 1948, 

In support of this summary of advantages, we submit the following: 

Camp Chaffee was built in 1941, specifically to train one armored 
division. Its advantages led to doubling its capacity. Two armored 
divisions were trained at the same time during the war with a total 
‘camp population of approximately 40,000 men. 

The original facilities are in continued operation and in good repair. 
All facilities for the additional division are intact and ready for use, 
except temporary hutment-type barracks which were removed. Capac- 
ity could be quickly restored to 40,000. 

The number of officers and men currently on the post varies from 
12,000 to 20,000, 
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Inland location has much significance. Camp Chaffee is approxi- 
mately 825 miles from the Atlantic coast, 1,450 miles from the Pacific, 
420 miles from the Gulf of Mexico and 1,000 miles from the Canadian 
border. 

The lay-out of structures and training areas is ideal. All training 
areas except artillery ranges are so close to administration and_bar- 

racks structures that they may be reached in a 15-minute walk. Artil- 
lery ranges were ideally laid out in size, location and variety of terrain 
for training with the 105 howitzer. 

Climate has contributed greatly to efficiency and speed in training. 
Since accurate records were started in 1951, no single day of training 
has been lost because of climatic conditions. Weather Bureau records 
show the normal is 142 clear days (without clouds), 112 partly cloudy, 
112 cloudy and only 44 with rainfall of one-quarter inch or more. 
Winter temperatures rarely go lower than 20 degrees above zero. 
Normal mean minimum is 32.5 in December, 30 in January, 31.5 in 
February. Normal mean maximum is 87.5 in June, 92.3 in July and 
91.2 in August. 

Camp Chafee was deactivated in 1946, following the armistice. 
It was reopened in July 1948, deactivated in January 1950, as part of 
a general economy movement, and reopened again in August 1950, 
immedi: itely after the beginning of the Korean war. 

Camp Chaffee is located 8 miles east of Fort Smith. It has direct 
rail facilities, a branch line of the Missouri Pacific at the north gate. 
Fort Smith is served by the Missouri Pacific, Frisco and Kansas City 
Southern Railroads for freight and passenger service, and the Mid- 
land Valley Railroad for freight only. 

Camp Chaffee is served by three St: ite highways. 

State 22, connecting Fort Smith and Dardanelle, Ark., passes the 

north gate of the camp. It has recently been widened to 24 feet of 

asphaltic pavement, with 6-foot stabilized shoulders on each side, 
from Fort Smith to Camp Chaffee. Similar improvement from the 
camp to Dardanelle, 67 miles to the east is programed and now under 
construction, 

State D-4 is a concrete access road connecting the camp’s west 
gate with Fort Smith. It was built to serve the camp. 

State 96 crosses the western edge of Camp Chaffee and connects 
State 22 with Greenwood, 8 miles to the south. It will be paved 
in 1956. 

Fort Smith is served by U. S. 71, north-south; U. S. 64, east-west ; 
U.S. 271, east-west; State 45 south; and State 59, north, 3 in addition 
to State 22. 

Passenger traffic between Camp Chaffee and Fort Smith is provided 
by the Twin City Bus Co., which operates city service in Fort Smith 
and Van Buren. Camp Chaffee schedules provide 48 round trips 
daily 5 days a week and 59 round trips on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Fort Smith is a hub of truck transportation: 25 truck lines oper- 
ate out of Fort Smith; 13 of them have direct connections with Camp 
Chaffee; 8 of the larger truck lines have available 3,418 units. 

The Fort Smith Municipal Airport is a very valuable asset to 
Camp Chaffee. It is located about two and a half ili from the west 
gate of the camp, adjoining State Highway 4-D. A new paved ac- 

cess road was built several years ago from the airport’s west boundary 
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to the administration center to shorten the distance from the camp and 
the city. 

The airport has long been the best equipped municipal port in 
the State. It was built in 1947 with local bond funds and Federal 
aid at a cost of approximately $1,500,000. It has been materially 
improved since. 

In the past year, the city has acquired 168 additional acres to 
yrovide a 95-acre site for the Air National Guard facilities and to 
fnattiele runways. The east-west runway has been lengthened from 
5,300 feet to 7,000 feet. It now serves the largest of military transport 
type aircraft as well as many types of jet planes and numerous non- 
scheduled commercial and private planes. 

A new control tower costing $100, 000, has been completed and will 
be put in service early this year, improving the safety and usefulness 
of the port. It is now rated as an L-6 port, with instrument landing 
facilities. 

Braniff and Central Airlines provide 22 flights a day in all diree- 
tions. Central Airlines service to St. Louis was started February 1. 

Modern and complete installations for the 184th Tactical Recon- 
naissance Squadron, Air National Guard, have been built on the Fort 
Smith Municipal oe in the past 2 years. The facilities were 
formally dedicated February 11, 1956. 


The unit was authorized in October 1953, primarily for night pho- 
tography and reconnaissance. It now has 586 officers and men, vir- 
tually all locally recruited. The cost of facilities has been approxi- 
mately $2,750,000 and future expansion is expected to increase the 
investment materially, The facilities include a hangar 211 by 238 
feet, with adequate |: aboratory, shop, administration and other struc- 


tures. Air equipment in Febr uary 1956, included 18 B-26’s, one C-47 
and two T-6 and two T-33 jets. 

The 184th Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron is one of the squad- 
rons that make up the 118th Tactical Wing and for administration is 
under the 14th Air Force. 

Its location 214 miles from Camp Chaffee is a definite asset. Co- 
operation between Camp Chaffee and the ANG personnel has been 
excellent and mutually helpful. 

Camp Chatffee’s economical operation has been greatly aided by 
unusually favorable utility services, based on adequate reserves and 
facilities and low rates. 

Abundant water of highest quality at low rates is provided Camp 
Chaffee by the Fort Smith Water Department, which has served 
Camp Chaffee since it was built. The watershed above Lake Fort 
Smith is all in the Ozark National Forest. The quality is unsurpassed 
for both domestic and industrial use. 

Since 1952, Fort Smith has invested $3,965,000 in additional facili- 
ties. Of this amount, $2,800,000 was used to build a tunnel under 
the Arkansas River to insure against future interruptions by floods; 
to expand filtration and storage facilities at Lake Fort Smith ; to in- 
crease pipeline capacity to the city and to expand distribution systems. 

During 1955, $1,165,000 was spent to construct a second water res- 
ervoir above Lake Fort Smith. The 2 reservoirs have a combined 
storage capacity of 9,750 million gallons, sufficient to supply 40 million 

gallons of water daily in the dryest year of record, whenever that 
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amout of water is needed. Present facilities will deliver 18 million 
gallons daily. Present consumption is about 8 million gallons daily. 
Camp Chaiiee’s consumption ranges from about 500,000 gallons daily 
in winter to 4 million in summer. 

Camp Chaffee’s rate is fixed by contract at 6 cents per thousand gal- 
lons, gross. Four and one-half cents per thousand gallons is deducted 
and applied to repayment to the Army of funds invested early in the 
war toexpand facilities. The total original investinent was $226,000. 
Deductions have reduced the balance to $32,000 as of January 1, 1956. 

The camp is served with natural gas from fields in the vicinity of 
Fort Smith, wholly owned by the Arkansas-Oklahoma Gas Co. and 
its affiliate, Fort Smith Gas Corp., and unconnected with any other 
pipelines. Natural gas service has been continuous in Fort Smith 
since 1904 from local tields. 

The camp’s rate for natural gas is 19.75 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, which is somewhat less than half the national average rate for 
similar installations. The camp was consuming in January 1956, 
approximately 4,500,000 cubic feet daily. The 600-bed hospital and 
the laundry have recently been converted to natural gas and barracks 
are being converted to replace coal stoves. Reserves are wholly ade- 
quate, due to extensive exploration and discovery of new supplies 
in recent years. 

Camp Chaffee is served with electric power by the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. with two separate services into the camp and four in- 
dependent sources of power available to Fort Smith and vicinity. 
The company estimates it has spent about $1 million to provide addi- 
tional service since the camp was established, both for the camp and 
the additional population. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. serves Camp Chaffee with 20 
trunk lines, 84 coin telephones and a long-distance center for camp 
personnel, and two teletypes. Adequate capacity is available for any 
expansion. 

A wide variety of vegetables, fruit, and livestock is produced in the 
Fort Smith area, affording economy in food purchase and transporta- 
tion. Five of the State’s largest food processing plants are located in 
Fort Smith, Van Buren, and Alma. 

Fort Smith’s population has grown from 36,584 in 1950—a year 
before Camp Chaffee was established—to 56,312, shown in a 1955 
special census. 

Fort Smith has always met the needs of the Army for housing. 
Building permits for new residences from January 1, 1940, to De- 
cember 31, 1955, total 6,394 within the city limits, to which should be 
added about 500 residences built in suburban areas now within the 
city. Of this total, 5,704 permits have been issued since the end of 
the war. The city is able to provide adequate housing at reasonable 
rates for purchase or rent as it has in the past. 

A survey as of January 1, 1956, revealed 480 officers and 1,420 
enlisted men are living in Fort Smith in owned or rented homes. Out 
of 1,150 civilian employees, 700 are heads of families residing in Fort 
Smith. An estimated 1,000 trainees have brought families with them 
to live in Fort Smith during their stay at the camp. 

Fort Smith public schools have kept pace with the growth. Since 
1948, building funds have totalled $4,109,700, of which $3,450,000 
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was provided by bond issues and $659,700 by Federal grants. Since 
1948, 92 new classrooms have been completed, including 3 new build- 
ings and remodeling and expansion of 10 existing buildings. Under 
construction as of February 1, 1956, are 52 additional classrooms in 
~ new buildings and 3 existing structures. 

“Federally connected” children enrolled in the school year 1954-55 
totaled 1,840, including 192 enrolled whose fathers are in military 
service outside the State. 

Living conditions in Fort Smith have been so pleasing to Army 
personnel that many officers and men have returned here to make their 
permanent homes when their military service ended. 

Superior ratings of Camp Chaffee have been outstanding since its 
creation. Here are the most recent: 

The Army hospital was fully accredited in March 1955 by the Joint 
Commission on Hospitals in the United States and Canada. 

Air section, superior, October 1955. 

Training, superior in 1954; report for 1955 not yet released. 

Inspector General inspection on compliance with rules and regula- 
tions, superior. 

Supply, economy, and maintenance, 1955, satisfactory—the highest 
obtainable. 

Safety, highest awards from National Safety Council for 1953 and 
1954; record better for 1955; awards expected about April 1. 

Religious services, attendance at Camp Chaffee was highest in the 
Fourth Army, which was highest in the Nation. 

Army Times, June 11, 1951, said: 

The housing situation at GI posts appears to vary between excellent at places 
like Camp Chaffee and critical at a post like Fort Dix. 

Camp Chaffee is noted throughout the Army for the excellent rela- 
tions between the military and civilian populations. The evidences are 
overwhelming and conclusive. 

Fort Smith welcomed the camp and from the beginning have taken 
military people into their hearts and their homes. Fort Smith people 
have done everything in their power to create and maintain an at- 
mosphere of friendship and cooperation. Army personnel have re- 
sponded in kind and have made valuable contribution to the life of the 
community. 

A miiltary affairs committee of the chamber of commerce, now num- 
bering about 60 civilians and high military officials, has been active 
since the camp was established. The commanding officer of the cam 
has traditionally been invited to attend meetings of the chamber’s 
board of directors. 

When a serious effort was made in Congress to abolish commissaries 
and post exchanges, the chamber of commerce and the Fort Smith 
City Commission adopted and publicized resolutions supporting the 
Army’s desire to maintain these facilities—an attitude which we under- 
stand was unusual, if not unprecedented. 

Army personnel have been an integral part of many civic and cul- 
tural activities, giving generous support to such activities as the Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, heart, and polio campaigns, and sharing in 
the social and religious life of the community. At present, 15 of the 
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45 musicians in the Fort Smith Little Symphony Orchestra are 
military men. 

Relations between the military and civilian law-enforcement officers 
are excellent. Military police ride with city policemen. By mutual 
agreement of long standing, military personnel charged with mis- 
demeanors are turned over to the militar y police, except those charged 
with traffic violations. 

Close cooperation in health matters between military and civilian 
agencies has always been maintained. VD rates are very low. 

A permanent designation and continuous operation of Camp Chaffee 
has great significance to the Army and to Fort Smith because it har- 
monizes so perfectly with our history and our traditions. 

Fort Smith was founded as an Army post in 1819. It was the 
western outpost of civilization. It was the home of the Federal court, 
presided over by the famous judge, Isaac C. Parker, which brought 
law and order to the vast country under the court’s jurisdiction, once 
reaching to the Pacific coast. 

Fort Smith’s reason for existence was the defense need of the Nation. 
Its tradition is military. 

Our people have been happy to meet every need of the Army during 
days of war and peace. We believe we have done a good job, a con- 
viction shared by the militar y men who have lived ar dy worked with us. 

We earnestly desire the privilege of continuing service to the Army 
and to the national security in all the years ahead. 

The things that I can personally speak of refer primarily to the 
attitude of the people of western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma 
toward Camp Chaffee as an installation. We love the military. We 
were a fort 140 yearsago. It isa tradition with us, and not only is it 
a tradition but our whole economic future as well as a large part of 
our economic present is closely interlocked with the military installa- 
tion. We believe we can give a service to the country and to the Gov- 
ernment by providing these facilities, and I really want to reiterate 
what I am sure you have been told many times before, and probably 
more eloquently, by our Congressman, that we earnestly hope Camp 
Chaffee will be design: ited a permanent installation. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Reynolds, we are very glad to have your statement. 
IT am sure yeu recognize the fact that this committee does not have 
the responsibility or the right to designate an installation as perma- 
nent. That is something that is wholly within the power of the De- 
partment of ee We are sympathetic toward your problem, and 
we are interested in Camp Chaffee. We would like to be helpful in 
any way we can, and I assure you we will do what we can within 
reason to help you to retain this important facility, 

Mr. Reynoups. Thank you very much for your cooperation, 

(The following additional information is furnished for the record. ) 


[News release No. 248-56, Mareh 21, 1956] 
ARMY DESIGNATES FIVE Posts AS PERMANENT INSTALLATIONS 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker today announced that he has ap- 
proved a long-range plan to broaden the permanent facilities base of the United 
States Army, 

Coincident with this action Secretary Brucker designated five heretofore tem- 
porary posts to become permanent United States Army installations. 
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The posts redesignated as permanent installations will be Fort (formerly 
Camp) Chaffee, Ark.; Fort (formerly Camp) Gordon, Ga.; Fort Jackson, 8. 
C.; Fort (formerly Camp) Stewart, Ga., and Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 

The new plan was developed after thorough study over the past several months 
by the Army staff on orders from Secretary Brucker and involved a complete 
reevaluation of the permanent facilities base of the Army. 

“Everything that I have seen since assuming office as Secretary of the Army 
has served to strengthen my conviction that the Army will be required to main- 
tain strong forces in being, including sizable active forces overseas, for a very 
jong time to come,” said Secretary Brucker. “The Army must not only be able 
to fulfill the worldwide commitments day in and day out but must also maintain 
a sufficiently broad base in the continental United States to permit it to expand 
more rapidly tha never before in case of general emergency. I am satisfied that, 
when fully implemented, this new plan will permit the Army to meet these re- 
quirements as well as provide more effective support for our units Overseas.” 


THourspay, Marcu 15, 1956. 


New Army Hosprrau at Fort McCreixan, Ara. 


WITNESS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

We are very glad today to have the privilege of hearing our good 
friend and colleague, Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts of Alabama, 
who represents in a distinguished way a great State. Congressman 
Roberts is here to discuss the need for a new hospital at Fort McClel- 
lan, Ala, 

This committee recognizes the fact that Fort McClellan is an 
important installation, and I think it is generally known that the 
Army requested a hospital as a part of its 1957 budget, but the Army 
was overruled either in the Department of Defense or in the Bureau 
of the Budget, and as a result there is no request for funds before us 
for a new hospital at Fort McClellan. Nevertheless, Mr. Roberts is 
keenly aware of the need for this installation and wishes to discuss 
it with this committee. We are very glad indeed to have you with us. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Riley and Mr. 
Ford. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this sub- 
committee. I have a prepared statement, and with the permission 
and indulgence of the chairman I will read the statement. 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the privilege of 
appearing before this committee today. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge that this committee include in the Army appropria- 
tions bill funds for the construction of a much-needed new hospital 
at Fort McClellan, Ala. The present hospital at the base is un- 
economical to operate, is a fire hazard, and is not adequately equipped 
or organized to efficiently and safely meet the demands presently 
placed upon it. 

Fort McClellan has been undergoing constant expansion. Today 
this fort houses the Women’s Army Corps Training Center, the 
Chemical Corps Training Center, and the 3460th AUS. Fort Mc- 
Clellan Hospital, in addition to caring for its own base personnel, 
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must also provide medical support for the Anniston Ordnance Depot; 
the Alabama Military District, Birmingham, Ala.; and the Gadsden 
Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala. Further stall, this same hospital fa- 
cility also renders npr emt and ee care to the dependents of 
military personnel of the previously listed installations, and retired 
personnel and their dependents of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
marine branches who reside in northeastern and eastern Alabama and 
western Georgia. During the summer training periods, this same 
hospital provides the medical support for the National Guard and 
Reserve divisions participating in the field exercises and residing on 
the post. 

Excluding the National Guard and Reserve divisions, the records 
show that 5,500 military personnel are supported by the Fort Me- 
Clellan Hospital. Dependent records show that approximately 4,000 
dependents are receiving care. 

As can readily be seen, the demands placed upon the Fort McClellan 
Hospital are immense and the hospital should be organized and 
equipped to meet efficiently any reasonable emergency. 

The current hospital is the unsatisfactory cantonment type, built 
in 1941, and consisting of 122 buildings. The facility was built to 
operate 1,540 beds. The current authorization is 150 beds and I be- 
lieve the present budget request for 1957 is for 165 beds. Within the 
present hospital structure there are large facilities for X-ray, lab- 
oratory, central materiel, and surgery, sufficient to support 1,000 beds. 
I understand that every effort has been made to consolidate the num. 
ber of beds into a small area for efficiency and economy of operation. 
The physical size of the supporting facilities, that is, X-ray, laboratory, 
surgery, and central materiel, how ever, make it impossible to economi- 

‘ally utilize manpower in these areas. The large number of build- 
ings involved which must be currently maintained in a usable condi- 
tion make this hospital extremely expensive from the standpoint of 
personnel and maintenance. It is necessary for a hospital of this type 
to maintain complete separate wards for both male and female 
patients. It is necessary in certain type cases to further divide wards 
into surgical, medical, communicable and noncommunicable diseases, 
as well as to provide an obstetrical section. 'The number of personnel 
necessary to maintain safe medical standards are admittedly excessive 
in this type of installation. It is impossible to maintain a high pro- 
fessional standrd and keep personnel requirements within the number 
usually authorized for operating United States Army hospitals accord- 
ing to current thoughts on personnel-patient ratio. The present 
facility provides segregation of patients by wards of approximately 
24 beds each. Wards are connected by hallways that are quite cold in 
the wintertime and quite hot in the summertime. There is inadequate 
air conditioning. 

Within the last 2 years, Fort McClellan has been provided with 
attractive, efficient, and modern type facilities. All buildings except 
the hospital are fireproof, sanitary, and well arranged. In compari- 
son the present hospital is poorly arranged, difficult to maintain, and 
is not fire resistant. There are great distances involved between the 
wards and facilities and there is an ever-present hazard of serious 
incidents involved. 
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[ respectfully urge this committee to include funds for a new modern 
type hospital for Fort McClellan. I believe that such inclusion would 
he consistent with long-range economy. In view of the hospital’s 


jsission and the great service to be rendered by this facility, it is my 


urgent hope that the committee will act favorably so that a dangerous 
obstruction in the path of progress at Fort McClellan may be removed. 


ESTIMATED COST OF HOSPITAL 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Roberts, do you have an estimate of the cost of a 
hospital of the approximate size which would be requested / 

Mr. Ronerts. I believe that figure is around $3.2 million. 

Mr. Stxes. That is the amount which was requested by the Army in 
its own budget before it was scaled down by the Defense Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Roperts. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. We are glad to have your statement. Unquestionably 
this isan important matter, and I want to commend you for your inter- 
est in it. 

Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Roberts, they are only asking for 165 beds? 

Mr. Ropers. That was the Army request. 

Mr. Rizzxy. From your information, do you believe that would be 
sufficient to take care of the needs there? 

Mr. Roperrs. I think perhaps if these various activities could be 
handled in a smaller area it would probably take care of the present 
needs. There is no expansion contemplated for Fort McClellan at the 
present time. Unless there is some expansion in the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Corps in the Chemical Corps Training Center, and I know of 
none at this time, I think this would answer the need. 


AVERAGE PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Rmxy. Do you have any figures on the average patient load 
they have had down there? 

Mr. Roserts. That is hard to get at because of the fact that follow- 
ing the Korean conflict that hospital was used to take care of tuber- 
cular patients from the Korean war. They were flown in there from 
Brookley Field and other points, and, of course, that load is gone. 
But I do not have the exact figures on how many we have in the WAC 
and how many in the Chemical Corps Training Center. The Army 
is reluctant to give those figures, and I think perhaps they are wise 
in not giving those figures. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roxy. I am in thorough sympathy with the project but 
it occurs to me 165 beds is not sufficient. It seems to me I had 
information from somewhere that hospitals are better developed 
along the line of 250 or more beds, and it probably would be better, 
in my judgment, to either provide for more beds or, if you have 
only 165 beds, to provide a larger chassis. as they eall it, so that 
it could be expanded if the need developed. 

I appreciate your calling this to our attention. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 
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Mr. Forp. I gather the proposed building would be in line with 
what they visualize in a peacetime period as the function of Fort 
McClellan. The proposed building has no reference to what might 
be a wartime utilization? 

Mr. Roperts. I think that is true, and I think also that in work- 
ing up this request they probably intend to utilize some of the pres- 
ent temporary buildings until such time as they can get more per- 
manent type buildings. I mean by that, storage rooms and 
materiel and probably some of the other functions of the hospital 
could be served in temporary buildings until such time as expan- 
s10n 1s In prospect. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. We are glad 
to have you with us. 

(Nore.—The following statement was furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Army on request of the committee :) 


PERMANENT STATION HOSPITAL, FoRT MCCLELLAN, ALA. 


During the initial preparation phase of the fiscal year 1958 MCA program, 
the Department of the Army contemplated construction of a hospital at Fort 
McClellan, Ala. The proposed hospital was a 150-bed facility on a 300-bed 
chassis, estimated at $3.2 million. The permanent strength at Fort McClellan 
indicated that by utilizing established procedures and methods of calculating 
hed requirements, 141 beds would be required to support this strength. The 
closest standard hospital design of similar size is a 150- to 300-bed facility. 

The original program submitted to the Department of the Army from the field 
included 6 permanent hospitals, including the 1 proposed for Fort McClellan. 
Within those recommended the McClellan facility was priority 5. Although 
the Surgeon General and the Department of the Army staff recognized that this 
facility, like all other cantonment-type hospitals constructed during World 
War IT, is uneconomical to operate and has exceeded its life expectancy, scheduled 
replacement of such facilities must be effected on the basis of priority, within 
the limitations of available funds. 

During reviews of the proposed program within the Department of the Army 
staff, the Fort McClellan hospital facility was deferred in favor of other higher 
priority projects which were deemed to be of more immediate urgency within 
the Army program. The revised fiscal year 1957 MCA program as submitted 
to Congress includes only a single nermanent hospital facility at Fort Meade, 
Md., at an estimated cost of $3.5 million. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1956. 
Army-Navy Hosrrrat, Hor Sprrnes, Ark. 


WITNESSES 


HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 

ALBERT GUICE, CHAIRMAN, GOVERNMENT AGENCIES COMMITTEE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 

MORT S. COX, SECRETARY-MANAGER, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 

We are very glad to-have with us this morning our distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas, Mr. William F. Norrell, who wishes to dis- 
cuss the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, a matter of much 
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interest to this commitee. And let me say, Mr. Norrell, that we are 
always very glad to have you and your people come here and meet 
with vs. We have a very high regard for you and a great apprecia- 
tion of your valued work in the Congress. We know how important 
this project is to you, and we are inteersted in any matter that con- 
cerns vou. 

Mr. Norretzt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, 

First of all, let me say that I am always happy to talk with or appear 
before the members of this Committee on Appropriations. I have 
the very highest regard for all our members, especially the ones who 
constitute this panel. 

I have two witnesses here that I would like for you to hear, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Albert Guice, chairman of the Government agencies 
committee of the Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce, who has handled 
the Army-Navy Hospital down through the troublesome period of 
time. several years now; and Mr. Mort S. Cox, secretary-manager of 
the Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce. They are working together 
on this matter. 

Mr. Guice will start out, if you will permit, and he may ask Mr, Cox 
to help him to some extent. I hope we will not hold you too long. I 
think these two men will be able to handle the matter within the 
time limit. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Guice, we are glad to have you appear before us and we will be 
glad to hear from you and Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I must leave at this time be- 
cause I must appear before the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 
I want Mr. Norrell to know I will personally scrutinize the record and 
will talk to him later about this matter in which he is interested. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed, Mr. Guice. 

Mr. Gutce. About a year ago you gentlemen directed the Army to 
operate the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs for an additional 
year. I think it was vour intent that the hospital be operated to the 
best of the Army’s ability. 

The hospital was reopened on September 22. To staff the hospital, 
the Army picked a number out of the hat and assigned a patient load 
of 75 beds to a 500-bed hospital. They said they would start with 75 
beds and let the hospital grow. That was satisfactory to us. 

They assigned to that hospital a staff of 8 doctors, 1 of whom was 
the commanding officer of the hospital. The first doctors they sent 
to Hot Springs, they assigned six that came from the basie medical 
training school, Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, Tex. 
These young doctors had never been in uniform before. 

Shortly thereafter the Operations Chief from the Surgeon General’s 
office came to Hot Springs to see what he could do to help the hospital 
be a success. He suggested to the people of the city that we do some- 
thing to improve our airport so that they could send military ambu- 
lance planes in there and bring patients in there. We got hold of the 
air-evacuation people and they told us what was wrong with the air- 
port and what they wanted done to the airport. We prevailed upon 
the city fathers and they did the work suggested at the expense to the 
city of several thousand dollars. The air-evacuation people came back 
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and approved the runway and said they would bring patients in any 
time. 

We waited 3 or 4 months and no patients showed up. We found 
out that in the Surgeon General’s opinion the patient-assigning divi- 
sion was blocked ; they could not assign a patient to the Army- Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs. All the patients in that hospital were gen- 
erated locally from the retired people residing in that area. 

We got that blockade lifted through pressure and started having 
a few patients assigned and coming on to Hot Springs by air evacua- 
tion. That happened about the middle of Februar y. 

About a week or 2 weeks after they opened it up, a representative 
from the professional staff in the Surgeon General’s office came to 
Hot Springs and said, “Look, these basic trainee doctors you have 
staffed this hospital with cannot perform the surgical services. You 
will revert back to practically a dispensary-type of hospital. You 
cannot do surgery here. You do not have the staff to do it.” 

So they started canceling out operations that they had scheduled. 
They have had to transfer patients that were sent to Hot Springs to 
other installations because the proper staff has not been assigned to 
the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs. 

The Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Spr ings is the best physical plant 
the Army Medical Corps has. This is not me saying that. General 
Hays, the Sugeon General of the Army, said that himself. He said 
it is the best physic: al plant the Army Medical Corps has in the conti- 
nental United States and that he has only one hospital that equals it, 
and that is in Honolulu. 

This hospital can be expanded overnight to almost an unlimited 
amount. There are some 400 hotels and motor courts in Hot Springs. 
It is a resort city. There is no industry there. It is not a target area 
The hospit: al could be expanded overnight to handle 2,500 patients by 
taking in 3 hotels that are within 5 blocks of the hospital. The hos- 
pital is centrally located. Everything is within walking distance of 
this hospital. If there were an atomic attack in Chicago in the morn- 
ing, you could put 30,000 people in beds in Hot Springs tomorrow 
night. They would not be in competition, in the event of mobilization, 
with some other branch of service. 

The Army Medical Corps is the only thing in that immediate area. 
They would have priority over everything. It is the only hospital 
that is not located close to what might be termed a target area. If 
Washington is hit, Walter Reed is no good to us. To me it looks like 
very poor planning on the part of the Army to say they have no use 
for this Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs when it fits into their 
mobilization plan perfectly. The Army has been built on the theory 
that you can take a small nucleus and expand it rapidly. This Army- 
Navy hospital at Hot Springs can be expanded very rapidly. It is 
the best facility the Army has got by their own admission. Just re- 
cently the Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of medical and 
health, and the Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of installa- 
tions recommended that this hospital be operated at "200 beds and 
continued as a part of the Army Medical Services. 

The operation we had this past year with only 75 beds has been 
pitiful. ‘They have dumped $800 ,000 down the drain. Tt has not done 
the Army any good: it has not done the people of Hot Springs any 
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vood: or anybody else. The cost of operating this hospital with 75 
beds is prohibitive. We know that. 

They say there is no troop concentration in the area. No general 
hospital was ever built to be close to a troop concentration area. Sta- 
tion hospitals are provided fer that purpose. One of the largest con- 
centrations of troops is at Fort Benning, and this is the closest hos- 
pital to Fort Benning. Yet, not one patient has been transferred from 
Fort Benning to this hospital because they have not staffed the place. 
Thank you. 

My. Cox. I would like to make a couple points, and if we may I 
would like to leave these exhibits which will show to you the construc- 
tion of the hospital. Particularly, what I would like to call your 
attention to, if you will look at the pictures in the front, the first pic- 
ture shows the construction of the hospital. The second picture shows 
its relationship to the city of Hot Springs. The third picture shows 
the relationship of the hospit: al to the community, also. The fourth 
picture shows an aerial view of the city and shows the Army-Navy 
hospital and how it is protected. 

We talked about the location a while ago. This hospital is nestled 
down in a series of mountainous area which makes it a very poor aerial 
target, so that in the case of disaster this is the only hospital which is 
ina protected area which has reasonable assurance of survival. The 
other pictures which follow cover in detail this facility. And bear 
in mind the statement of the Surgeon General of the Army that this 
is the finest hospital he has in the ‘continental United States. 

I would like to pose this question to the members of the committee. 
In any line of business where there are multiple operations, if it be- 
comes necessary to reduce those operations, I challenge the advisability 
of taking what is admittedly the best physical plant in that line of 
business and closing it down, which is the thing that has been at- 
tempted in this area 

I do not believe that the intent of this committee as indicated in 
the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1956 has been 
followed. There were two things that this committee asked, that 
the Senate committee concurred in, and that Congress passed. I quote 
from the appropriation bill : 

It is the sense of the committee, therefore, that these hospitals be continued 
in operation for at least another year. In the meantime, the executive branch 
should make a complete and thorough examination of the possibility of their 
future use as Government facilities. 

Mr. Guice has pointed out how little rae been done so far as the 
operation of the hospital is concerned. I do not think by any stretch 
of the imagination the hospital has been operated as the committee 
intended that it should. 

As far as the second statement is concerned, directing the executive 
branch to make, and I quote— 

a complete and thorough examination of the possibility of their future use— 
that investigation consisted of this: 

On November 8, 1955, the General Services Administration’s re- 
gional office in Dallas issued a memorandum which it called Notice of 
Availability of Real Property. This memorandum stated : 


We have been requested by the Department of the Army to investigate the 
possibility of other Government agencies having any requirement for continued 
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utilization of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs for medical or non- 
medical facilities. 

Then it describes the buildings and says that it will be necessary that 
any determination of potential need be brought to the attention of 
that office by not later than November 16, 1955. 

This memorandum was issued on November 8, and subsequently 
had to be put in the mail and sent to the various Government agencies, 
and they had to make a determination of potential need by November 
16, and during that interim the memorandum had to reach the various 
Government agencies, the determination had to be made, and a reply 
received by the General Services Administration’s office in Dallas. I 
challenge that this meets the intent of the Congress for a complete 
and thorough examination of the possibility of future use. 

In the exhibits we have placed a very crude map of the United 
States on which we have shown the location of hospitals called Army 
hospitals. They are the hospitals above the level of post, camp, and 
station hospitals. You will notice that outside of Fitzsimmons in 
Denver and the hospital at Hot Springs, all the other hospitals are 
located right on the coastal areas of our country. 

The planners of our defense have been for many months trying to 
move strategic operations off of our coastal areas. Airplane manu- 
facturers have been told they can no longer get airplane contracts if 
their plants are in coastal areas. Many of our terminal commands 
have been ordered to move off the Atlantic and Pacific and gulf coast 
areas. If this makes good sense, and I think it does, why does it not 
make good sense to have hospital facilities also off the coastal areas 
so that they can be put to use in the case of a major disaster ? 

From a citizen’s standpoint, Mr, Chairman, we think that the Army- 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, admittedly the best the Army has, 
should not be sacrificed and all of the money that has been put into 
it go down the drain in order to give preference to the rehabilitation 
of additional hospitals which, as has been testified in previous con- 
gressional hearings, might be rehabilitated to take patients. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Guicr. One other statement. This year’s operation of this hos- 
pital cost $830,000, or $850,000 above military pay and allowances. 
For an additional $400,000 they can do 7 times the amount of work, 
take care of 7 times the number of patients that have been assigned. 
In other words, for an additional $400,000 you ean have a hospital 
capacity of 250 beds. There are military installations in the area to 
supply that number of patients, plus the retired people who live in 
that area. And it would be there in case mobilization came. 

Thank you. 

PRESENT PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Mitier. What is the present patient load ? 

Mr. Guicr. About 40 patients, sir, because the staff is not adequate 
and qualified to take care of additional patients. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions? 

Mr. Froop. What is the catch in the thing? What do you think? 

Mr. Guice. Somebody took the attitude several years ago that this 
Army-Navy hospital cannot be operated. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is mad at you? 

Mr. Guice. I do not know. 
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Mr. Fioop. You do not know? 

Mr. Guice. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody is doing a job on you. Whoisit? Is it the 
top echelon or some second lieutenant ? 

Mr. Guice. I do not think it is General Hays. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army or some phase of the Army appar ently has 
decided they are going to close up this facility. This committee says 
no, and the “Army says “10 to 7 we win.” Apparently there is a plan 
or program to sabotage this thing by making you look ridiculous. 

Mr. Guice. That is right. They “have taken the attitude it cannot 
be done. 

Mr. Froop. Nothing worse could ever happen to you than for some 
bureaucrat to say it cannot be done. 

Mr. Guicr. That is what has happened in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these civilians or military people in the Army who 
are doing this to you? 

Mr. Gutce. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, Usually you will find some of the civilian personnel are 
impossible to handle. The average Army officer, although he gets 
difficult sometimes, usually you can ‘talk to him. But once one of these 
civilian bureaucrats gets an idea, you have trouble. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Minuer. No questions. 

Mr. Norretn. Mr. Chairman, I want to summarize what has been 
said by these gentlemen by saying something about the Army-Navy 
hospital in the years gone by. 

The Army-Navy hospital bill was originally passed by Congress in 
1882. This was the first general hospital for the services, the first one. 
It was designated as the arthritic center by the Surgeon General in 
1943. It has an acreage of 28 acres constituting around 59 different 
buildings. 

At the height of capacity operations in World War IT it had a 
patientload in excess of 600. During June of 1945 the hospital cared 
for 1,777 patients. In 1947 it cared ‘for 1,112, and on down. During 
the Korean war the patientload all told for 1952 was 29,240 at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

The Army-Navy Hospital has been already designated at this time 
as the hospital for the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the consideration you have given my 
witnesses and myself. Thank you very much. 

(Nore.—The following additional information was submitted :) 

Not quite a year ago you gentlemen took a positive action relative to Murphy 
General Hospital and the Army and Navy General Hospital, designed to insure 
that the best interests of our citizens, as well as the Army, would be served. 
That action consisted of a recommendation which was adopted by the Congress— 
a good recommendation, intended to accomplish two things—to keep both these 
hospitals open, and at the same time make a study regarding their operation 
and future use. 

Here are two installations in which millions of dollars had been invested by 
Congress. Certainly that investment should be given serious study before being 
washed down the drain by administrative action. The adopted law provided, 
and I quote from the report of the Committee on Appropriations, “It is the sense 
of the committee, therefore, that these hospitals be continued in operation for 


at least another year. In the meantime the executive branch should make a 
complete and thorough investigation of the possibility of their future use as 
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Government facilities. A report should be made to the committee by January 1, 
1956, as to the findings. 

“The committee has requested its staff to investigate the full utilization of 
existing modern hospitai facilities. These two hospitals should remain open 
and operating until these studies have been made and the committee has an 
opportunity to evaluate them.” 

A report has been made to the chairman of this committee as was requested. 
The report shows compliance with your directive. But we feel, as citizens who 
have seen the action of the past year, that you ought to know the degree of 
such compliance and see if it measures up to your intent. In the first place, to 
say that the hospital has been “open and operating” is a pretty loose use of 
the phrase—40 patients in a 500-bed hospital, and staffed for only 75. And 
just at the time when it looked like the patient census might grow as it should, 
it became necessary to cancel many anticipated cases and discharge some pa- 
tients because of a determination that the medical staff which had been sent 
to the Army and Navy Hospital was not qualified to perform the needed services. 

We are wondering if the Army and Navy was deliberately placed in a “chicken 
and the egg” status with patients and staff. The fact remains the past 6 months 
has been a very unsatisfactory period of operation for the Army and Navy 
Hospital. The $850,000 which will be spent there this fiscal year is almost wasted 
money. So much good could be done if the attitude of those in administra- 
tive authority were only one of can do and of making the best possible use 
of the facilities rather than one of “it can’t be done.” <A bed capacity of 
75 beds in a 500-bed hospital is an impossible arrangement. It takes almost as 
much staff for 75 patients as it does for 250. 

Let’s look, then, at the “complete and thorough investigation” that was made 
in the meantime to find other uses for the hospital. The General Services Ad- 
ministration, on November 8, 1955, from its regional office in Dallas, issued a 
memorandum labeled, “Notice of Availability of Real Property.” This memo- 
randum, addressed “To: Federal Agencies,” said in part, “We have been re- 
quested by the Department of the Army to investigate the possibility of other 
Government agencies having any requirement for continued utilization of the 
Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., either as medical or nonmedical 
facilities. 

os ae * * * + * 


“Tt is requested that this office be advised whether there is any requirement 
for all or a portion of the property. 

“In order to meet deadline requirements for a report to be made to Congress, 
it will be necessary that any determination of potential need be brought to the 
attention of this office by not later than November 16, 1955.” 

The memorandum was dated November 8, following which date it had to be 
mailed to Federal agencies and returned. Mind you it asked for a reply not 
later than November 16—8 days following the date of issuance, We certainly 
question whether the period of time allowed, or the method, complies with your 
intent in asking for a complete and thorough investigation. 

In the report to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee is contained 
the sentence, “Even considering the location of the Army and Navy Hospital 
as being suitable for the local needs of certain military installations, the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory condition of the facility and its unadaptability in point 
of size to meet small local requirements would rule out its use for that purpose.” 
This statement about the “generally unsatisfactory condition” brings up 1 of 2 
main points which we believe should be brought to your attention in making 
recommendations for appropriation of public funds for Army services, 

The Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., is the best physical plant 
of any A’ my hosiptal in the United States. This positive statement was made 
by the Surgeon General of the Army about 2 months ago. At that time he said 
that it was the second best hospital the Army operated anywhere in the world. 
The only one better was the new hospital in Honolulu. Our inquiry has re- 
vealed that this new installation cost somewhere between $50 and $70 mil- 
lion. Following this statement the Army Surgeon General reiterated that 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs was the best hospital facility he 
had in the country. It certainly is difficult to understand why the “best” 
hospital facility would be closed, and we cannot understand the report’s ref- 
erence to its “generally unsatisfactory condition.” From a purely good busi- 
ness standpoint, in any business where there are multiple operations, when 
there is apparent overproduction, business does not close the best operating unit it 
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has. It is interesting to note that the report which was made to the chairman 
of your Appropriations Committee was submitted by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Properties and Installations, who subsequently on February 14, 1956, 
W ith the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and Medicine, requested the 
continued operation of the Army and Navy Hospital at an expanded bed allow- 
ance. 

Unlike the conception that some people may have, who are not personally 
familiar with the Army and Navy Hospital, it is not the same building that was 
erected in 1870. At that time the hospital was built here as the first Army 
general hospital because of the strategic central location and because it afforded 
the Army the use of the famous hot mineral baths. The present hospital was 
built in 1983 and is a completely integrated, modern “general” hospital. It is 
almost identical to the basic unit at Fitzsimons and Brooke and is larger than 
the latter. It is not, by any stretch of the imagination, a glorified bathhouse 
as some of you may have been led to believe. The extra capacity at Fitzsimons 
and Brooke stems from the use of separate buildings which are converted bar- 
racks. The hospital has had exceptionally good care and looks even newer than 
it iss Modern air conditioning and other improvements have been installed 
within the past 3 years. The instruments and installed medical and surgical 
equipment are of the very finest, equal to those at Walter Reed or Bethesda. 

The second point, and one which, to us, seems of utmost importance, is the 
strategie location of the hospital. Unlike most Army hospitals which are located 
in coastal areas, the Army and Navy Hospital is located in the interior central 
portion of the United States with natural protection. The Department of Defense 
has quite appropriately been asking defense industries to move some of their 
operations off the coast. In fact, some airplane manufacturers have been told 
that in order to be eligible for future contracts, their point of manufacture will 
have to be off the coast and out of potential attack areas. In addition, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has been urging the maintenance of 
interior defense areas which can be used in the event of coastal attack. Even here 
in the city of Washington, a huge underground retreat area has been provided 
away from the present area to which the nerve center of our Federal Government 
can be dispersed. If it makes sense, and we think it does, to think of defense 
in terms of safeguarding war production and other Government operations, then 
it also makes sense to provide for relatively safe hospital care of military 
personnel. In Hot Springs, Ark., the Army and Navy Hospital can be maintained 
and operated with a moderate number of patients and at the same time be the 
center in which additional hundreds can be cared for overnight. The hospital 
alone cared for as many as 1,777 patients at one time during World War IL. 
In addition, 3 hotels were taken over as a redistribution center which cared for 
some 2,000 personnel at one time. This is only the beginning of potential use. 

There are approximately 300 hotels, motels, and apartments which provide 
accommodations for 37,0U9 in this resort at one time. These can be made avail- 
able if and when needed This hospital can be expanded from 250 to 2,500 beds 
overnight. It could be made the medical treatment center for up to 30,000 beds. 
There is no other military or industrial organization that would be competing for 
expanded facilities in the event of mobilization. The Army and Navy Hospital 
would have first priority or every facility in the community. 

One of the reasons given by the Department of the Army for wanting to close 
the hospital is the fact that it is not located near a troop concentration. Rather 
than being a reason to close it. we think it is a strong reason to maintain it. Cer- 
tainly there was no troop concentration at the time the hospital was built, and 
there has never been a troop copeentration here. No Army general hospital has 
been built in a troop concentratin area for that reason alone. The philosophy 
on which we are told Army general hospitals were built was one of general central 
location to take patients from posts, camps, and stations and troop concentration 
areas. Located as it is, it is easily accessible from all sections of the country 
and yet is not within any so-called target area. 

This central location provides the basis for answering the question of where 
should patients for the Army and Navy Hospital come from. The Department 
of Defense, early in December 1955, issued a directive stating that those hospital 
facilities nearest to any post, camp, or station should be used regardless of the 
branch of service involved—an order which made good business sense and was in 
keeping with the intended unified use of common service within the military. 

The hospital at Hot Springs is the only Army general hospital between Fitz- 
simons at Denver, Walter Reed here in Washington, and Brooke at San Antonio. 
A major segment of the central United States, then, is the area from which such 
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patients should come, according to this Department of Defense directive. Such 
troop concentration areas as Fort Benning, Ga.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Campbell, Ky.; Fort Chaffee, Ark. ; and many others wouid be a 
source of patients since they are closer tou the Army and Navy than to any other 
Army general hospital. If the class II beds presently allocated to the pust hos- 
pitals at these and other stations were reassigned to Army and Navy, it would 
produce both patients and staff. At Little Rock, Ark., some 50 air-miles away 
from the Army and Navy, the Little Rock Air Force Base has some 7,000 to 8,000 
military personnel. Instead of making use of the Army and Navy Hospital, the 
Little Rock Air Force Base is paying to send the great majority of its patients to 
a Vetreans’ Administration hospital in Little Rock and thereby creating a short- 
age of VA beds in Arkansas. It can be shown that transportation, which is read- 
ily available from the Air Evacuation Squadron, can be provided from the Little 
Rock Air Force Base to the Hot Springs Municipal Airport and thence by am- 
bulance to the Army and Navy Hospital as easily and quickly as patients can be 
transported by ambulance through the metropolitan areas of North Little Rock 
and Little Rock to get to the VA hospital. The Air Evacuation Squauron has 
offered any amount of service at any time needed directly to and from the runway 
at the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Last Summer We were told by engineers of the Air Force that the runways 
at the Hot Springs Municipal Airport were not acceptable for use by hospital 
planes. At our request, they sent engineers here to outline, in detai!, specifica- 
tions for work which needed to be done to bring the airport up to acceptable 
Air Force standards. This work was done at considerable expense by the city 
of Hot Springs, and the Air Force engineers and air evacuation en‘ineers to- 
gether approved the work that had been done. Now, after these repairs have 
been ma.ve, at local expense, we are threavened with making nv use of the 
facilities by the military after the work was demanded by them. 

Just recently some of the few patients at the Army and Navy hospital had 
to be discharged and others denied admittance because the medical personnel 
stationed at the Army and Navy hospital were considered not qualified to per- 
form certain medical and surgical services that were needed. The truth of 
the matter is that of the 8 doctors authorized to the hospital when it re- 
opened last September, 5 came directly from an Army medical school and had 
ne practical military experience and were not qualified by specialists’ boards 
to do the work required in a general hospital. As an example, deep X-ray 
therapy equipment stands idle at the Army and Navy hospital because there 
is no one qualified to operate it. Certain operations cannot be performed 
because there is no qualified surgeon. There is no pathologist, so badly needed 
for the examination of tissue for diavnosis. 

These are only examples of specialists that are normally found in general 
hospital operations and is another reason why the hospital cannot be considered 
really open and operating. With the assignment of some 4 specialists to the 
staff, this hospital could perform the duties it was built to perform and offer 
the best medical treatment in the Army. The Department of Defense has found 
<ood nonmedical use for all space at Murphy General Hospital, and it will soon 
be closed. The reassignment of personnel from Murphy to Army and Navy 
would equip Army and Navy to operate more efficiently, care for more patients, 
and take less money than the 2 hospitals will spend this year. Most of the 
$850,000 which is being spent at the Army and Navy hospital this year is wasted 
because of the smaller number of people taking advantage of the restricted 
services. With the assignment of a few specialists in key positions and with 
an appropriation of at least $1,250,000 (only $400,000 more than this year’s 
operation), the Army and Navy Hospital can take care of 250 patients and pro- 
vide them the best of hospital and medical care and perform worthwhile 
services for the military. 

This small amount of additional money would make it possible for Army and 
Navy to perform 6 to 7 times the amount of medical service it is now performing, 
and provide a small nucleus of trained personnel that can be expanded overnight 
10 or 20 times its 250 beds in case of emergency. This 45-percent increase in 
appropriations would provide for 650-percent increase in services. The greatness 
of the United States military organization has been due to its ability to expand 
rapidly. Expansion time in recent years has dwindled from months to hours. 
Let’s don’t diseard a facility that is capable of being expanded in hours. To us, 
this would he wise use of publie funds, and we ask they be included in the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill with the provision that the hospital be staffed 


and operated on a minimum basis of 250-bed authorization. 
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Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Norrell, and let me say for you and 
Mr. Guice and Mr. Cox, you have made an excellent presentation and 
you may be sure this committee is very much interested in this situa- 
tion and will give much thought to what you have said. I know this 
installation myself, I have visited it, and I know it possesses all the 
desirable characteristics that you gentlemen have pointed out here. 
It seems to me there should be a place for it. Of course that is the 
reason for the support I have given to it in the past. 

Mr. Norre.y. I do hope, Mr. Chairman, in the final conclusion, that 
you will let the Army-Navy hospital operate another year. If you 
can do that, I would appreciate it very much, and I will say this, that 
unless you put it into the bill itself, write it into the law, they will not 
pay any attention to it. 

Mr. Mier. Do any of you gentlemen happen to know the distance 
in miles from this hospital to the maneuver area in Louisiana 4 

Mr. Gvicr. About 120 miles. 

Mr. Miter. It is by all odds the closest hospital to that scene of 
activity of any Army hospital ? 

Mr. Gutce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrurter. Thank you. 


Fripay. Marcu 23, 1956. 
NATIONAL RiFie AssocraTion 
WITNESSES 


ADM. MARTIN C. MUMMA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RIFLE ASSO- 
CIATION 


IRWIN C. PORTER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. Srxes. Admiral Mumma, we are glad to have you before us. 
[ think you know the interest of this committee has in the great work 
of the National Rifle Association. 

Admiral Mumma. For the purpose of identification, my name is 
Martin C. Mumma, and I am president of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation. My residence is Rural Route No. 2, Mesa, Ariz. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for the courtesy extended us in 
affording us the opportunity to appear as we are just today winding 
up our 85th annual meeting of the association and it gives us an 
opportunity to be heard before returning to our homes. 

I have a prepared statement concerning the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s interests. As you know, this association has a membership 
of over 250,000 American citizens whose purposes are dedicated to 
basic marksmanship, national-defense interests, hunter-safety train- 
ing, and the training of youth. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1957, as submitted to Congress, con- 
tains appropriations in the amount of $425,000, including $290.000 
for ammunition and $25,000 for travel of members of the United 
States Olympic shooting team to Australia. Section 632—General 
provisions, Department of Defense—provides that (a) the Secretar Vv 
of Defense shall, upon requisition of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, and without reimbursement, transfer from 
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agencies of the Department of Defense to the Board ammunition in 
such amounts as he may determine, and (6) such appropriations of 
the Department of Defense available for obligation during the cur- 
rent fiscal year as may be designated by the Secretary of Defense shal] 
be available for the travel expenses of military and naval personnel, 
including the reserve components, and members of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps attending regional, national, or international 
rifle matches. 

After careful research and consideration, it has been concluded that 
approximately $2 million is needed each year to carry out the program 
of the Board as required by law. Of this amount, it is estimated that 
$1,500,000 is needed for ammunition, $128,000 for travel of civilian 
teams, and the balance of $372,000 for materials and administrative 
costs of the program. 

Under the budget for fiscal year 1957, it is evident that the success 
of the program to promote m: iksmanship training will depend en- 
tirely upon the readiness of the Secretary of Defense to act under 
section 632. It is our hope that the Congress will obtain specific 
information on the plans of the Department of Defense before e approv- 
ing the budget as presented. 

Assuming that a requisition of the Board for ammunition in the 
amount of $1,500,000 is approved by the Secretary of Defense, and 
that sufficient funds are made available for the travel expenses of 
military and naval personnel, authorizations as presented will not 
permit ‘the program to operate. The totes of $425,000 is apportioned 
$290,000 for purchase of ammunition, $25,000 for travel of members 
of the United States Olympic shooting team to Australia, $73,690 
tor personal services, and only $36,310 for all other costs of adminis. 
tration of the program. In view of this situation, the following spe- 
cific questions arise: 

(a2) What funds are to be used for packing, handling, and shipping 
the ammunition to the point of use? It is our understanding that a 
number of clubs recently affiliated with the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship cannot be issued available rifles and ammunition 
because suflicient funds have not been authorized for packing and 
handling, although the clubs are willing to pay for transportation. 

(>) What funds are to be used to purchase targets at which to fire 
the ammunition? Targets are issued to clubs and schools enrolled 
with DCM, for ROTC competitions and for the national matches. 

(c) What funds are to be used for travel of civilian teams? Since 
travel expenses of military and naval personnel, including National 
Guardsmen and Reserves, are authorized from appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense, it seems proper to appropriate 
funds to the Board for travel expenses of civilians. 

I would like to say parenthetically with the use of the term “Reserve 
components” there is a question whether it is the intent as far as the 
Secretary of Defense is concerned, that the National Guard people are 
included within this section 632. It is my understanding that the 
Secretary of Defense has issued a directive to the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau that precludes the inclusion of anything for this pur- 
pose in the National Guard budget. 

(d) What funds are to be used for charges under the stock funding 
program of the Army? It is our understanding that the Board must 
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have an appropriation against which to charge target carriers and 
other range equipment issued to clubs for instruction purposes. When 
returned, this equipment must be repaired for reissue or turned in at 
a depreciated value. Because the Board does not have a large inven- 
tory of equipment, it is necessary to draw items of considerable value 
in order to conduct the national matches for a short period. Because 
these items are turned in at a depreciated value, a sizable charge 
results, 

With respect to the point of stock funding, it is my understanding 
that for the whole mass of material, the charging against the stock 
funding is not necessarily short of 120 days, it is on a loan basis, but 
when returned the wear and tear and depreciated value does not result 
in a considerable charge from beginning to end. 

Mr. Mitter. That does not apply to rifles; does it ? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not know whether they are included or not. 
All the equipment used for the program belongs to the Army. 

Mr. Miuier. I can understand why things such as targets might be 
expendable. They might not ever be returned, but on the other hand 
| cannot see why there should be any serious depreciation in the rifles 
end the hardware, assuming that your organization does as I know they 
intend to do, keep them in the same sort of shape they would be in if 
they were issued to troops. 

Admiral Mumma. That would be my belief, too, but not being on 
the inside workings of this thing, I am not prepared to answer. | am 
a civilian and I do not know what items they make a charge for. 

Mr. Mixier. I understand that. I think it is something that we 
should find out because of the great money value. It seems to me it 
would rest right in the weapons themselves. I do not see why they 
should depreciate under proper use. 

Admiral Mumma. I have in mind such things as blankets. When 
they are charged, I believe they are charged for a new or reconditioned 
blanket and then the depreciated value when it is returned. Mr. Porter 
has just mentioned he understands that there is a one-third reduction 
depreciation on the blankets returned. 

Mr. Mitter. Just automatic, whether they are used or not ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

In order to aid national preparedness by providing able-bodied 
citizens training in the use of military-type small arms under the 
budget for fiscal year 1957 as presented, it is my opinion that— 

(a) The Secretary of Defense must support the program of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice under the provisions 
of section 632—General provisions, Department of Defense, and 

(6) The authorization of $290,000 for purchase of ammunition 
should be reapportioned to provide for the costs of administration out- 
lined above. 

If section 632 is implemented and it means something, the ammuni- 
tion would be furnished under that provision and there is no reason 
to have within $425,000 the item of $290,000 for the purchase of am- 
munition. It ought to be for the travel of civilian teams. 

Based on available information, the Secretary of Defense has given 
no assurance that he will support the program under section 632. 
In order to assure sufficient ammunition and funds to carry out the 
program of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
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as required by law, it seems appropriate to request the following ac- 
tion by Congress: 

(1) That section 632 of the general provisions of the Department 
of Defense be changed to read as follows: 

During the current fiscal year, the Secretary of Defense shall, upon requisition 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and without reim- 
bursement, transfer from agencies of the Department of Defense to the Board 
ammunition in such amounts as may be requisitioned by the Board, not to 
exceed the sum of $1,500,000. 

(2) That the sum of $425,000 as now contained in the budget for 
1957 in support of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice be reapportioned as follows: 

Personal services $73, 690 
a I a oe: eae a 159, 500 
Transportation of thing Bo ok cise ; ag : a 2, 750 


a, be 


Communications_______- i 600 
Other contractual services a so : 4. 13, 820 
Supplies and materials : 89, 180 
NUNN ds : . j 85, 360 
I 100 


Total_ ee re 4 ‘ 425, 000 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of making this 
statement which presents the position and interest of the association 
which I represent. I will be happy to respond to any questions that 
you or the gentlemen of the committee may have. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Admiral Mumma. You have given us some 
information that is very useful to the committee. I assure you we 
will carefully explore the questions that you have raised. Of course, 
we want to see that any appropriation we may make is used to the best 
possible advantage for the important functions for which it is indi- 
cated, just as you people do. 

Mr. Forp. The only question I have pertains to the travel of civilian 
teams. Would youamplify that a bit ? 

Admiral Mumma. The travel and subsistence of civilian teams is a 
most desirable feature from the standpoint of getting full participa- 
tion throughout the United States. Now we are able to get people 
to this program and into our small-arms firing schools, which are the 
crux of this whole program, only by their readiness to spend their own 
funds to get there. In other words, we are only reaching those who 
are closest to the site. There is an eagerness and interest on the part 
of civilians from a widespread area to be there to participate but they 
are unable todo so. Actually, we are being hatcheted all the time and 
asked the question why it is not held in some other location. Frankly, 
facilities do not exist at the present time for holding it in any other 
location. 

When we are able to bring these civilians to this place for training 
under Government spon \sorship, we will be in the position of demand- 
ing something for that. In other words, we can demand that they 
attend all these schools. We have a requirement, a prerequisite, that 
they must do this before those funds are expended. That is the rea- 
son for the request for the civilians. 

Now as to the National Guard team, the National Guard man I look 
at as primarily a citizen soldier who has been most effective and helpful 
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in saving our necks a couple of times in action. That fellow is very 
much in the same circumstances. 

Last year there were probably in the neighborhood of 12 National 
Guard teams that were able to participate as a result of their own indi- 
vidual efforts, or possibly through some State assistance. The guards- 
man is a part of the Reserve component and normally the training of 
the guard in large measure is a guard responsibility handled through 
their own appropriation. 

I have been informed, and I do believe, that they have been pre- 

cluded with respect to their budgeting this year in the National Guard 
Bureau. 

I feel quite certain that you gentlemen understand that there is no 
connection whatever between the National Rifle Association and the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. In other words, 
that National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is the Board 
under the Secretary of the Army established by section 115 of the 
National Defense Act. 

The National Rifle Association is a nonprofit, nonbusiness member- 
ship association with membership throughout the whole of the United 
States. We are dedicated to the purpose of patriotism and interest in 
the national defense and the promotion of marksmanship. In that con- 
nection we are interested in having available to civilians, and avail- 
able to the guardsman the whole pack: ige of this instruction and train- 
ing which is so ably conducted by these instructors of the Army so that 
when these boys go back to their home areas then they are the ones who 
in fact become the instructors. 

As an illustration, the National Rifle Association itself, following 
the basic instruction of the small-arms firing schools, carries it on a step 
farther right there at the national matches and conducts the advanced 
part leading toward the certification by us, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, as a qualified instructor. 

We do that at our own expense. There is no Government expense 
connected with that at all. 


TRAVEL OF CIVILIAN TEAMS 


Mr. Forp. How is the figure of $128,000 arrived at ? 

Admiral Mumma. That was based on what I understand are the cur- 
rently existing methods, or authorities for reimbursement for travel 
under the present travel instructions. It is based on civilian teams of 
a 6-man composition from each of the States and Territories, 51 or 52 
teams. That is how that figure is arrived at mathematically. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the past a team has come from each of 
the States and Territories to these national matches? Heretofore they 
have paid their own travel. 

Admiral Mumma. The point is they have not all gotten there. In 
other words, there have been very few who have been able to come the 
distance involved on their own. There has not been any appropriation 
for the travel of civilians. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this would be a new item of expense as 
far as the Federal Government is concerned ? 

Admiral Mumma. In a way it could be interpreted that way, but as 
related to the ammunition situation it would not be a more costly 
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thing. It is really a substitution as the authority that would be 
granted to the Department of Defense under this proposed 632 pro- 
posal is actually a point and principle that I suggested 3 years ago 
when I first appeared before the Senate committee hearing this matter, 
and my thought was arrived at asa result of my long naval service. If 
you gentlemen would care to bear with me a moment, I think I can 
give you a thought about this business of ammunition in all of the 
services, 

We first have this thing that is called in the Army a war reserve or 
in the Navy aboard your ship it is your service ammunition. That 
is the stuff that you shoot in anger. That is the war material. Now, 
1 do not know just how long these items have a useful life, but let 
us suppose that your ammunition is of a good quality, it can be main- 
tained for a period of 5 years, that all of that No. 1 priority stuff 
is always filled. Then, before that stuff gets old and has to be thrown 
away a downgrading process is created. That ammunition is used 
for training, marksmanship training, which means use in a hand- 
held weapon. That might be called priority No. 2, and that might 
extend for maybe a couple of more years in the aging process. _ 

Then the next step—and I recall this specifically with respect to 
Navy practices some years ago when I was personally familiar with 
them—is that ammunition which through the aging process is no 
longer suitable for use in handheld weapons as a matter of safety 
is then regraded for machineeun use, either fixed or mobile, to elim- 
inate the personal hazard. That ammunition has then become priority 
3. That period might extend for another 3 years, so we have then a 
total of 10 years of life out of a round of ammunition. 

When we get down to the end of this 10th year it has not all been 
used up and then what is done with it? It is dumped then because 
it is no longer safe or good for any use. 

Now, in keeping the pipeline full as you go down the line, and 
through the passage of time it is obvious that the estimates and so 
forth are such that this big No. 1 priority of war reserves is a pretty 
big stockpile demand, so you have more coming out on the end being 
dumped. 

My proposal at that time before the Senate was for the civilians 
and the National Guard men, as matter of economy, to use more of 
this ammunition before it gets out to the end of the pipeline and is 
dumped as useless. 

So, therefore, going back to your question, we, in a reallocation, 
propose striking the item of $290,000 for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion as it is presently sitting in the budget and use that amount for 
the transportation of civilian teams, or others, although I do not 
think the amount included in this proposed breakdown is sufficient 
to handle the National Guard situation. I am not prepared to talk 
on how much that amounts to, but in reality it is an economy. It is 
a reallocation and an economy rather than an additional cost. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Miller. 


DETERIORATION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Miuier. Admiral, your presentation in regard to the deteriora- 
tion of ammunition is very sound and very interesting. There is one 
factor that I wonder if we could get some information on. TI recol- 
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lect in our hearings with the Ordnance people a year or so back being 
quite surprised at “the report as to the continuing availability of small 
arms ammunition as manufactured today. I got the impression they 
had a great deal more left in storage than I had any idea they had. 
I wonder if you have information on .30 caliber ammunition, when 
it is rated as not the best for combat purposes and when it would 
become unfit for use ? 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Miller, I do not have the technical informa- 
tion with respect to just how that is now done within the services. I 
retired from the Navy in 1946 and at that time the Navy was using 
the procedure that is known as surveillance test, which is keeping 
under study samples of lots with respect to the chemical duration and 
the situation of its powder and primers anc that sort of thing. That 
same principle was used in the big gun ammunition. There was not 
a particularly fixed time at which. you took 1950 ammunition and re- 
classified it to another gr ading. It was the result of the continuing 
scientific study of the aging of the material. 

With respect to the present manufacturing processes on ainmuni- 
tion and so on, I do not believe there has been any great change or im- 
provement in that in the past 30 years. I think the storage conditions, 
the manufacturing situations, are such that there is really very little 
change in that life expectancy of ammunition. However, there is a 
wide variation in the life expectancy of a .30 caliber or a .45 caliber 
pistol round of ammunition as opposed to a round of .22 caliber rim- 
fire ammunition. That has a much shorter life. By the time you 
get .22’s that are 3 years old they are getting shaky; and by the time 
they are 5 years old they are full of misfires and you might as well 
dump them. 

Mr. Mittrr. I can fully appreciate, although I am not an ordnance 
expert, that certain types of ammunition would have a much shorter 
life than others, particularly when you get into what you call artillery 
items where there are fuses and other factors other than just the pro- 
pulsion charge and the cap that sets it off. But I was astounded at 
the length of time some of our Ordnance people said that small arms 
ammunition would last without serious deterioration. Of course the 
principle that you point out, the time element, is not completely con- 
trolling with respect to that ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is just one of the factors but the principle, I should 
think, would apply whether the life of 30 caliber ammunition storage 
was 5, 10, or 30 years. There still would be the time it would have 
to be phased off? 

Admiral Mumma. As a serviceman previously, I was one who was 
always interested in getting the most out of wn at we had, and it was 
always a distressing thing to me that we were at the end of the pipe- 
line, because this No. 1 priority stuff has to be stockpiled in consider- 
able quantity and I do not believe the marksmanship training program 
on rifles and machineguns will begin to approximate the requirement 
of that No. 1 ammunition, and as a result I know when we were in the 
Navy we always had to dump ammunition at the end of the line. I 
would like to see it used. 

As an illustration, in the tough days of the depression the boys 
bought a washing machine and put it in the boat and washed out our 
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rags in order to save money. They bought that washing machine out 
of their = nmoney. All of us have an interest in saving the taxpayers’ 
money. I abhor waste, and it occurs to me here is an “opportunity to 
use something for a very important purpose. 

With respect to our suggestion on this section 632, we were a little 
bit concerned because as it is proposed and laid out here in the budget 
it is a permissible thing but wide open. Our recommendation to you 
gentlemen and to the rest of Congress is that the Department of De- 
fense fill this requisition to an amount not to exceed $1.5 million. 
In other words, the ammunition is there, I am sure. 

Mr. Mitter. Your thought, as I gathered it, is to break out ammu- 
nition for use for rifle practice down the line before it passes into 
the state of having to be discarded as waste ? 

Admiral Mumma. Precisely. 

Mr. Mitrer. And at some point in the line you would break it out 
and use it rather than a year or two later have it passed into salvage? 

Admiral Mumaa. Dumped; that is right. 

Mr. Miter. Of course so far as your “rifle matches are concerned, 
you could not afford to use that sort of ammunition at your matches? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; we do. We never use that brand new 
priority one stuff in any of this. It is rather an age factor than 
it isa quality factor. 

Mr. Mittrr. In other words, if you got a misfire the man could fire 
again. Your thought is that the ammunition does not lose accuracy ? 

Admiral Mumma. It is more a question of chemical stability of 
fire rather than whether you get a misfire or do not get a misfire. I 
have gotten a misfire with brand-new ammunition. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes; that could happen. 

Admiral Mumma. The point is that as that stuff moves down the 
line instead of waiting until it is dumped we would use it for training. 

Mr. Miter. Are these teams homogeneous? Do we have a Na- 
tional Guard team, a civilian team, and so on, or are they mixed 
among the members of the particular teams? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. The custom has been that the civilian 
team is a team selected by the State and through State government 

certification as the team representing the State. “The National Guard 
teams are selected by the National Guard and certified by the acre 
general of the State. In other words, the teams would be made up, 1 
civilian team and 1 National Guard team, and then there are the 
Regular service teams and there are the teams of the Army Reserve, 
Nav y Reserve, and the ROTC teams. 

Mr. Minter. In picking the team, a National Guardman can wear 
two hats, he can be either a civilian or a National Guardman. 

Admiral Mumma. These categories are established under rules of 
the National Rifle Association, and I might say that in the develop- 
ment of the consistency of rules for this program the director of 
civilian marksmanship has been invited to sit with our National Rifle 
Association Rules Committee in their development from a coordinated 
point of view. 

Mr. Muer. In other words, a State who wanted to put its best 
foot forward could not take the crack shots out of the National 
Guard team and Reserve teams and stack them ? 

Admiral Mumma. No; that is against the rules. 
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Mr. Mitier. Would these funds be used in any sense to finance an 
American entry in the Olympic games ? 

Admiral Mumma. There is one item of $25,000 for the Olympic 
games in Australia. 

Mr. Miter. Most of the teams that appear in the Olympics, as I 
understand, are financed by popular subscription and so forth. Is it 
your idea that the rifle teams ought to be Government financed ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; I do believe so, because I go back to 
section 113 of the National Defense Act. That is part of the respon- 
sibility of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
Rifle shooting as a part of the Olympics competition has not been 
accepted as a sporting event, and I hope it never is, because I look 
upon it as a readiness situation with regard to this country’s pre- 
paredness. 

I strongly support that $25,000, because back in the twenties, to 
my first-time knowledge, 1924 or 1928, this country was winning prac- 
tically all the competition in rifle and pistol shooting and it was under 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice sponsorship 
at that time. Since that time, you know what has happened with 
regard to Olympic competition in all activities. I feel it is a good 
proposition for us to achieve the protic iency to win these contests. 

With respect to the Olympic Association ‘contributing to our kitty, 
so to speak, for this thing, it has been practically nonexistent. In our 
discussions at the meeting of the National Rifle Association we talked 
about the desirability of earmarking funds within the Olympic funds 

raised for this purpose, but I think if we are going to have a pretty 
fair Olympic team we should get the $25,000. 

Mr. Miter. I assume that te am, if selected, would not be homo- 
geneous necessarily ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. The probabilities are, particularly in 
view of the fine work that is being done within the Army and within 
the Marine Corps in training and preparation for the whole — 
I would suggest that there might be a possibility it would not be : 
full civilian team. I cannot predict what percentage would be 
civilian. 

Mr. Mitxer. I think, Admiral, while we agree the main function 
of this is not to develop superexperts but to develop a great many 
competent riflemen, since that is the goal, to have a top- flight entry 
in national and international competition is sort of a spark plug that 
generates interest all the way down the line and therefore it is well 
worth spending a little money on ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. That is a great incentive factor and to me it is 
a matter of flag-waving importance in the international arena. In 
other words, I have been a little disappointed to see us have to take 
a back seat in anything that is important. 

Mr. Mitter. Particularly in rifle shooting? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muter. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Porter is here as a civilian and not repre- 
senting anybody particularly. I wondered if there are any questions 
you would like to direct to Mr. Porter. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. PORTER 


Mr. Porrer. Gentlemen, I would like to make a short statement if 
you have time. 

My name is Irwin C. Porter, of Birmingham, Ala. I am appear- 
ing as a private citizen in a private capacity. I think you should know, 
however, that I am a member of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and, in addition, in order to give you some 
additional background about one of the primary concerns I have, I 
happen to be president of the southern area of the YMCA in the south- 

eastern part of the country and on the executive committee of the 
YMCA, and have been connected with this sort of youth activity since 
about 1932 or 1933, although I am a practicing lawyer in Birmingham. 

I want to thank this committee in connection with one aspect of this 
problem because I think the committee has done an excellent job in get- 
ting this National Board program back into the type of prominence 
it had when it was originally created. Section 113 of the National 
Defense Act was enacted to sponsor and train civilians widespread 
in the use of military arms, in order to get a vast number of these 
people trained who ultimately will have to go into military service. 
Those of us who have followed the Nationa! Board program have been 
disappointed that until this committee and the Congress last year in- 
creased this appropri: ition up to the $400,000 you ‘allow ed last year 
you have not perhaps in 10 years adequ: itely supported any type of 
civilian activity in the use of the Infantry weapon. The situation 
you have before you today is improved, and I heartily concur in every- 
thing Admiral Mumma has in his statement and concur with his pro- 
posed amendment of section 632 of the National Defense Act, in that 
you stipulate there shall be that ammunition allowance of up to $1.5 
million. Then you get the situation where you have a method of 
training in the use of Infantry weapons that means something. As 
it. is now, you always get stuck on the ammunition issues. 

In the DCM’s office they have 3,200 clubs at the present time with 
160,000 enrolled. Even to train that group your $1.5 million is not 
adequate. It isan excellent start, I grant you. 

It is the policy matter T am interested in. I think if you want to 
get the country back on the track the National Defense Act intended, 
you have to solve this problem and you cannot solve it until an addi- 
tional appropriation is granted. That is why I am so concerned that 
the $1.5 million allotment be definitive in this fiscal year 1957 act. I 
think this committee is responsible for getting the Board’s appropri- 
ation to $400,000. You increased it from $150, 000 the year before to 
$400,000, but it largely took care of incidental matters and not the 
ammunition problem itself. If you remember, the Senate committee 
had recommended an appropriation similar to what is suggested here 
of $1.5 million but for various reasons it was decided not to accept 
the Senate amendment, and we feel you are again on the right track 
this year by including this in the Department of Defense. It will not, 
in our opinion, be really definitive unless you amend it to show that 
the requisitions not to exceed $1.5 million, when made by the National 
Board, will in fact be actually fulfilled to the extent of $1.5. million 
without reimbursement. We believe you begin then to manifest a 
national policy that you want to get back in marksmanship training 
as far asthe civilians are concer ned. 
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The facts are that there have been no civilian teams financed prob- 
ably in the last 15 years, although, as Admiral Mumma has said, in 
the thirties and in the twenties we were winning all the national and 
international competitions we participated in. You did have an 
undergirding of civilian participants. The idea is to train civilians, 
and your big vulnerability is that in fiscal year 1957 you do have 
$1,250,000 actually allocated for travel to competitions for military 
personnel, but you do not have a dime as far as civilians are concerned. 
So as soon as you agree in principle that the $1.5 million in ammuni- 
tion should be allotted, then we believe it would be to a certain extent 
useless to allocate that $1.5 million unless you actually undergird this 
civilian travel to get to these matches. 

Of course there may be areas of debate about the question of where 
you do the marksmanship training. We have battled that out to a 
certain extent. But I would like to suggest this to the committee, 
that even if you have an excellent marksmanship program in the 
Army—and I have seen the work that is being done at Fort Benning 
and the strides are really tremendous—lI believe Admiral Mumma 
would concur that as far as marksmanship is concerned they are get- 
ting back to that in the service but it will lose much of its value unless 
you implement the training in service with a program that will keep 
these men in practice after they leave the military service so that they 
can qualify at periodic intervals. They are not ready, as you men 
know, whether it be for marksmanship or any other military duty, un- 
less they are able to keep their hand in, so to speak. 

That is why, from purely a private citizen’s standpoint, to me it 
means if you do not implement this program in the manner that has 
been suggested here, you still do not encourage the citizen soldier and 
keep him basically prepared for military service. 

Those of us who have seen military units where the men are at all 
competent with the basic weapon in the Infantry feel that the esprit 
de corps and the toughness of these people is much better and they 
are more easily molded into a military unit than when the men come 
in with no marksmanship ability. 

I would like to call to the committee’s attention again the fact that 
in research in World War II, so far as people familiar with the M-1 
rifle, less than 2 percent of the people processed had any experience 
with an M-1 rifle. I think that is a devastating condition in which 
to keep the civilians, and there is no way to solve it except through this 
National Board, That is the method designed in 1903 and imple- 
mented in 1916, and it has gone right on through. 

But you cannot implement this program and get the real funda- 
mental principle solved unless the program is supported, and we think 
the suggestions that have been made here will really implement it like 
we believe this committee and like we believe Congress wants it done; 
and if you gentlemen will favor that I believe you will get this country 
back in reasonably good fighting trim without too much difficulty. 

That is what I would like to say as a private citizen. 

Mr. Ritry. Admiral Mumma and Mr. Porter, we appreciate this 
excellent presentation and assure you we will give the matter careful 
consideration. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank you for your courtesy. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 28, 1956. 





Reserve Orricers ASSociATION 
WITNESSES 


COL. C. M. BOYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
BRIG. GEN. HAROLD DUFFIE, USAR, RETIRED 


Mr. Rirry. The committee will come to order. 
We are glad to have with us this morning Col. C. M. Boyer, execu- 

tive director of the Reserve Officers Association, and Major General 

Duffie. 

Colonel Boyer, do you have a statement ? 

Colonel Borer. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. We will be glad to have you present it at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, the Reserve Officers Association ap- 
preciates the privilege of appearing before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the opportunity to make these comments on the progress 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

We are pleased with the program of the recruitment under Reserve 
Forces Act. It was slow in starting but the momentum attained is 
extremely encouraging and indicates that it should reach its goal by 
1959. The results show a gradual increase in each unit, but as far 
as the Army is concerned we have not as yet developed units in being, 
fully organized, trained, and equipped for immediate mobilization. 
For your information, I am attaching a resolution and study made by 
the Reserve program committee of ROA which advocates a hurricane 
force that is trained and equipped and ready for immediate mobiliza- 
tion. 

In other words, the President has the authority to order 1 million 
men in case of a limited mobilization under the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1955. We think that this 1 million should be organized into 
units; they should be fully trained and equipped so that in case of a 
threat to this country they could be moved out with the active-duty 
forces at once while the others would need additional refresher train- 
ing. This would be an elite foree. We think that we can get volun- 
teers to fill such a force and we think that we can get plenty of pub- 
licity as to who is in it and we think we can carefully select the 
individuals in it. That is the program that we have recommended. 

Under the proposed appropriations those individuals who hold 
mobilization assignments will receive only 12 pay periods during the 
fiscal year 1957. Individuals in this category are in the Ready Reserve 
and are subject to be ordered to active duty immediately in case of 
mobilization and will be expected to function when so ordered. 

I may say that in the testimony on the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
the authority was given to pay every reservist 48 drill pay periods 
and at that time the services indicated all of the Ready Reserve would 
be on a 48-drill pay status, but it also gives the Secretary the authority 
to limit it, and mobilization designees do not get the 48-drill pay. 

It is our belief that the officers and enlisted men who have mobili- 
zation assignments should be given more training and we therefore 
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recommend that the appropriations be increased to permit individuals 
in this category to be placed on a 48 drill pay status, the same as 
other members of the Ready Reserve. 


ARMY RESERVE 


The number of mobilization designees for the Department of the 
Army as outlined in the proposed appropriation bill contemplating 
1 pay period per month for fiscal year 1957 is 10,500. It is recom- 
mended that appropriations be made for these mobilization designees 
so that they will draw 48 drill periods for the coming fiscal year. 
Inasmuch as these designees are only earmarked for important key 
positions to insure rapid mobilization, it is believed that they should 
receive additional training. It will require approximately $4 million 
being added to the proposed appropriations. 

The Army will have approximately 48,000 Reserve officers receiving 
pay for 48 drills per year starting July 1, 1956, and during the same 
period will have approximately 175,000 enlisted men on the same pay 
basis. 

When these units become fully organized and fully equipped, it is 
believed that additional weekend training periods should be provided 
to augment the 48 drill pay periods as provided in the proposed appro- 
priation bill. 

Inasmuch as very few if any of these units will become fully organ- 
ized within the fiscal year 1957, we are recommending the additional 
pay periods for the coming fiscal year but believe that your committee 
should keep this in mind for appropriations for future years. 


NAVY RESERVE 


Under the provisions for pay of naval reservists, it would appear 
that the Navy will require 120 Naval Reserve mobilization team divi- 
sions who will be paid on the basis of 12 pay periods per year. Indi- 
viduals in this category are the number required to immediately be 
ordered to active duty to initiate mobilization. The 120 naval reserv- 
ists mobilization team divisions consisting of 1,237 officers and 3,904 
enlisted men. 

Placing reservists in this category on a 48-pay drill assembly in- 
stead of 12 pay drills would require an increase in the budget of 
approximately $2 million. We strongly recommend that this addi- 
tional appropriation be provided for individuals in this category. 

In order that the 1,500 Naval Reserve jet pilots and 500 USMCR 
jet pilots who are taking inactive duty training at this time will be 
operationally ready it is believed that additional weekend training 
pay periods be provided. 

However, we are not recommending that the budget for the coming 
fiscal year be increased to accomplish this but think your committee 
should keep this in mind for appropriations for future years. 

I might add these jet pilots, in order to stay operationally pro- 
ficient, are required, the same as the Air Force, to get in approximately 
100 hours of flying time per year, so at the present time they do this 
on their own time without pay. As I said, this year we are not recom- 
menting this be done, but we think, inasmuch as the requirement is 
they must have so many hours to stay proficient, they should not take 
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those risks and put in that extra time without receiving pay, and we 
would like you to keep that in mind in future appr opriations. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The proposed appropriations for the Air Force Reserve provides 
that nonrated mobilization assignees will receive 24 drill pay periods. 
Inasmuch as individuals in this category are members of the Ready 
Reserve and will be ordered to duty immediately i in case of mobiliza- 
tion, it is believed that these reservists should receive 48 drill pay 
periods per year. 

To accomplish this will require an increase in the Air Force budget 
of $2 million. It is recommended that this be seriously considered by 
your committee. 

The Air Force has 5,483 rated officers receiving 48 drill pay periods. 
As a whole these officers are members of units that will be immediately 
mobilized and in case of attack on this country will be in action very 
quickly. 

The Air Force requires officers in this category to wena a mini- 
mum of 100 and a maximum of 120 flight points per year. The Air 
Force will make every effort to provide this extra sintioslil this year 
from funds provided in the proposed appropriations. 

In order to accomplish this, they have to put in an additional 36 drill 
pay periods without pay, but the Air Force will make every effort this 
coming fiscal year to provide this extra training from funds provided 
in the proposed appropriations; in other wor rds, they believe from 
their present appropriation they will be able to pay these pilots these 
additional pay periods. 


We are bringing this to your attention and believe that your com- 
mittee should keep this in mind for appropriations for future years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a2) That the budget for Army Reserve training program for the 
fiscal year 1957 be increased $4 million: 

(b) That the appropriation for the Naval and Marine Reserve 
training program be increased $2 million; and 

(c) That the appropriation for the Air Force Reserve training pro- 
gram be increased $2 million. 

With these recommendations, Reserve Officers Association endorses 
and supports the appropriations which you are now considering. 
We are certain that this committee will continue in the future as 
well as in the past to provide the means of building our Reserves 
to the necessary strength in order that the Armed ‘Forces needed 
for the security of our country will be available. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views to 
you. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 
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ExHIsitT 1 
FEBRUARY 11, 1956. 
To: Rear Adm. Charles L. LaBarge, USNR, national president, the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 
From: The ROA reserve program committee. 
Subject: Progress Report on the ROA Reserve Program for National Security. 


1. One year ago, or, according to certain military concepts, 12 times as long 
as the next war may last, the ROA reserve program committee proposed a pro- 
gram for Reserve Forces in the national defense. This was unanimously ap- 
proved in mid-February by the national council. The soundness of this program 
was reconfirmed by the national convention last June. 

2. Except with respect to enlisted manpower, as of this date, there appears 
to be little, if any, real progress toward Reserve readiness. 

3. Official pronouncements indicate that world tensions are by no means less 
serious or less difficult than was true 12 months ago. The Korean situation 
is still unsettled; the Middle East is in ferment; Western Europe is more in- 
volved than heretofore; our allies are by no means internally strong in their 
own positioning; and the weapons of today are more frightening and less com- 
batable by our military strength than in February of 1955. With the possible 
exception of certain Navy and Air Force progress, the programing of Reserve 
Forces, with announced target dates of 1958-59 for accomplishment of initial 
increments of trained units, is wholly out of consonance with the current situa- 
tion. 

4. Thorough reconsideration of the program as presented and endorsed indi- 
eates that it is sound, practical, fundable, and achievable. Analysis of the 
program as presented 1 year ago—a copy of which is attached hereto for re- 
examination—will disclose that it provides: 

(a) Acceleration of accomplishment. 
(b) Essential support and incentives. 
(c) Actual ready forces in being. 

Analysis of attainments possible without such a balanced program would pre- 
dict the lagging, still-impotent situation we face today. 

The Department of Defense and the Congress, each concerned with optimum 
overall national security, are urged to consider the effectiveness of this program 
and weigh against it the penalties of additional years of jeopardy imposed by a 
piecemeal approach. 

5. As no more than a token, or at best a fractional, reeognition has been given 
to this carefully developed program, it is urgently and respectfully requested that 
the National Defense Establishment review, and analyze more thoroughly if 
necessary, the potential of this program with a view to making available to ROA 
the facts with respect to present attainment of readiness in being equal to that 
which this program envisions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

For the committee as a whole: 

WENDELL WESTOVER, 
Brigadier General, United States Army Reserve (Retired), Chairman. 
Grorce Fox Mort, 
Colonel, United States Army Reserve. 
RAYMOND W. KEMPNER, 
Major, United States Army Reserve. 
Leon J. JAcosI, 
Rear Admiral, United States Naval Reserve. 
CHARLES F.. MoNIsH, 
Captain, United States Naval Reserve. 
JoHN O. BRADSHAW, 
Colonel, United States Air Force Reserve. 
RoGer L. ZELLER, 
Colonel, United States Air Force Reserve. 


(The following additional information was submitted :) 


A RESERVE PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SECURITY; SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORT 


1. Your committee is aware of, and familiar with, the many plans for effective 
Reserve Forces which have been proposed since World War II. While progress 
has been made, the recent official actions of the President, the Defense Estab- 
lishment, and the Congress evidence agreement that our Reserve Forces’ posture 








is not adequate to provide the desired degree of security under present, and 
probably future, tensions in the international situation. 

2. The committee accepts, in broad principle, the overall general objectives 
of the announced National Reserve plan (insofar as manpower is concerned, 
including the necessary recognition of the obligation of citizens of military age to 
participate in the defense program of the Nation. 

3. However, it is submitted that neither full coordination nor implementation 
are provided therein, and—of utmost importance to national security—too many 
years must elapse before essential readiness of units is accomplished. 

4. Therefore, the committee recommends factors which are requisite to the long- 
range success of the National Reserve plan, and an augmentation plan—a “crash 
plan’—which will provide a high degree of security support at an early date. 

5. Specifically, the ROA Reserve program committee recommends to the Na- 
tion, through the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, his advisory agencies, 
and the Congress, a program for national security. This program is not in- 
tended to replace the proposed National Reserve plan, or any other similar ap- 
proach to the problems, but rather to accelerate its implementation and to aug- 
ment its provisions. 

6. Further, the committee recognizes and subscribes to the following elements 
of a security program: 

(a) Maintenance of our active Military Establishment ; 

(b) Missions, within their capabilities, for Reserve Forces of each of the 
several services, including the National Guard in federalized status; 

(c) Responsibilities of citizenship as recognized and supported by such 
patriotic organizations as the American Legion ; 

(d) Educational growth of American youth with minimum interruption 
of educational opportunity ; 

(e) Manpower requirements of labor, farm and industry. 

(f) Congressional mandates for an adequate security posture, without 
destroying the national economy. 

The committee is also cognizant of such important national factors as: 

(a) Fundamental national strength through spiritual and moral fortitude, 
augmented by military strength serving as visual deterrant. 

(b) Reduction of casualties in event of war by adequate training. 

In order to implement an effective National Reserve plan, it is essential that 
the plan be coordinated as to manpower, facilities, equipment, training, incen- 
tives, and, most especially, as to adequate funding for timely accomplishment of 
the objectives. The practicability of a piecemeal approach is denied. 

9. The committee deems it imperative that any such overall plan be augmented 
and accelerated by promptly creating substantial Reserve forces in being, as time 
is the essence of security to the Nation. This requires not only phased accom- 
plishment of the longer range program for general mobilization but also a genuine 
present degree of readiness of a certain portion of the organized Reserve forces. 
Such portion must be immediately available to augment the active Regular forces. 
The creation of such Reserve forces demands substantial immediate expenditures 
which are, however, insurance premiums against too little too late. 

10. Thus, specifically, it is the consensus of the committee that the factors, 
elements, and/or conditions stated in the following paragraphs should obtain as 
to an immediately available portion of the Reserve forces: 

(a) State of readiness.—That the Nation’s defense, as stated by the President 
and his civilian military advisers, is dependent upon an armed force Reserve in 
a state of readiness which permits immediate employment of such forces as may 
be required. 

(b) Available upon need.—That such armed force Reserves should be espe- 
cially organized, manned, equipped, and trained so as to be available upon need. 

(c) Shock mission.—That the first impact of need should be met by the imme- 
diate availability of forces of each service able to meet the requirements without 
additional training, equipment, or time advantage. Specifically these forces 
should be targeted for readiness as follows: Air, H plus 30 minutes; Army, 
from H plus 30 minutes to D plus 30 days ; Coast Guard, D plus 10 days; Marines, 
D plus 15 days; Navy, D plus 15 days. 

(d) Facility readiness.—That such forces of each service be organized and 
equipped at an appropriate acquired or constructed facility. 

(e) July 1, 1956—That such forces of each service be prepared to inaugurate 
intensive training by July 1, 1956. 


5. 
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(f) Strength target.—That in numbers this force total, for all services, 1 
million combat-ready men who as a group shall be a D-day force, to be known as 
the Hurricane force. 

(g) Implementation target.—That the several military services shall have 
completed pilot experiments with a limited number of units and individuals prior 
to July 1, 1956. 

(h) Budget target.—That the Congress shall make specific and incontestable 
budgetary provisions to implement this plan, in addition to the funds otherwise 
provided for the Regular Military Establishment and for other longer range 
Reserve programs. 

(i) Extra emoluments.—That participation in the Hurricane force be encour- 
aged and rewarded by special inducements including, but not limited to, extra 
emoluments such as bonuses similar to hazardous-duty pay, special uniform 
penefits, and priority utilization of training and equipment facilities. 

(j) Personnel.—D-day force (Hurricane) units need be manned to maximum 
degree with experienced personnel. It is believed that participation by sufficient 
numbers, within the targeted strength, will result from opportunities afforded, 
from possession and training use of war strength equipment, from the advan- 
tages of field training center activities, from especial rewards, and recognition 
of their factually comprising an elite corps in defense of home, family, and 
country. 

(k) Administrative and logistical support——That administrative and logistical 
support be provided annually, to maintain this Hurricane force in a state of 
readiness, without impinging upon the requirements and provisions for the larger 
ready Reserve forces contemplated to meet longer range objectives. 

l. Reserve command responsibility.—That the Hurricane force, as well as all 
other units of the Reserve forces be under the command responsibility of quali- 
ged Reserve officers who shall be assigned such active-duty personnel as neces- 
sary to handle administration, security, and maintenance of records, equipment, 
and facilities allocated to the unit and considered apart from the personnel 
integral to the unit: and further, that supplemental appropriations be made 
available for such additional required personnel. 

11. The committee recommends that zones of organization, support, and 
responsibility within the Reserve forces be redefined in terms of phased readi- 
ness, as: 

(a) Ready Reserve, available for limited emergencies, consisting of : 

1. D-day (Hurricane) forces, not to exceed 1 million strength. 
2. Support forces, of special nature to promptly augment those designed 
for initial employment, not to exceed 500,000. 

(b) Mobilization Reserve, available for active duty, other than training, only 
upon congressional declaration of need, not to exceed 1,500,000. 

(c) Inactive Reserve, available for active duty, other than training with their 
consent, only under emergent circumstances upon congressional declaration, 
including all others not retired. 

12. The committee recognizes certain actions integral to approval of this pro- 
gram by Congress, the President, and the Defense Department, including: 

(a) Congressional legislative and appropriation actions to authorize, mandate, 
and support the program. 

(b) Presidential decision to specify the creation of the Hurrican and support 
elements of the Ready Reserve Forces as a “crash” program, invoking all powers 
short of declaration of a national emergency to expedite it in entirety. 

(c) Defense Department planning on a high-priority basis, with resolve and 
followthrough to execute the program. 

13. The committee recommends specific provisions, deemed fundamental to 
suecessful accomplishment of the program, as follows: 

(a) Operational control.—The passage of legislation to establish Under Seec- 
retaries for Reserves whose sole responsibility in the offices of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the several services is for Reserve matters; and 
further, that operational command and staff for Reserve forces be established 
in all lower echelons, composed of 50 percent each of Regular Establishment 
officers and Reserve officers on extended active duty, with Reserve officers, of 
general or flag rank, in command at primary Zone of Interior organizational levels. 

(b) Implementing personnel.—Authorization for such additional personnel as 
may be required to execute the program, over and above current strength limits. 

(c) Supplemental funds.—Appropriation of such supplemental funds as may 
be required to fully implement the program most expeditiously, such funds to 
be additional to and apart from those appropriated for the Regular Establishment. 
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14. The committee deems certain elements of the program essential to its 
execution, to wit: 

(a) Facilities —The use of existing facilities where location and character 
are in consonance with the program; the acquisition or construction of facili- 
ties otherwise; in accord with the following criteria: 

1. Field training centers for the Ready Reserve, located beyond the 
perimeter of target areas and inclusive of terrain and facilities for unit 
training; 

2. Community training centers for the Mobilization Reserve ; 

(b) Training—To be accomplished in manner most productive of factually 
ready units and individuals, all on a paid status, on the following bases: 

1. Ready Reserve: 12 weekend periods (with pay equivalent to 48 drill 
periods) annually, of 2-day duration, including travel time plus 15 to 17 
days active-duty training annually. 

2. Mobilization Reserve: Initially not less than 24 evening drill periods 
annually, or their full equivalent in weekend drills, plus 15 to 17 days active- 
duty training annually. 

(c) Equipment.—To be issued as follows: 

1. Full combat equipment to Hurricane Force units. 

2. Full combat equipment to Support Force units, earmarked at nearby 
storage. 

3. Initially appropriate equipment to mobilization units, with complete 
combate equipment made available during active-duty periods. 

(d) Schools —USAR schools, and their counterparts in the other services, 
located so as to be available to the military population areas, to be increased in 
number as needed, fully supported by service schools, and available to both 
Ready and Mobilization Reserves. 

15. The committee considers the ROTC not only as a primary procurement 
source, but as one of the most rewarding methods of interesting, earmarking, 
training, and qualifying officers. These installations must be supported and 
provided with maximum training advantage to cadets enrolled. Conditions 
essential to maintaining appropriate senior ROTC installations must, among 
other things, include— 

(a) Assured commissions upon completion of the course requirements, 
whether immediately called to active duty or not. 

(b) Installations for all arms and technical services, with no more than 
30 percent of the total number being designated as “branch immaterial.” 

16. The committee believes that allocation to reserve components of Hurricane 
Force T. O. and E. units, both combat and their own supporting service type 
units, Should be in consonance with acceptance of this concept of readiness and 
adherence to this program for the attainment of readiness. 

17. The committee urges that immediate action be taken to arrest the elimina: 
tion of senior and older age Reserve officers whose services will be needed, and 
whose experienced maturity is invaluable in the training program for the Mobili- 
zation Reserve and/or in the essential military support of civil defense and/or 
in the event of high military attrition resulting from.enemy bombing of Zone 
of Interior targets. 
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18. In summation, the committee recommends this program as meeting the 
criteria of feasibility, overall economy, and attaining of national security objec- 
por the committee as a whole: 

WENDELL WESTOVER, 
Brigadier General, USAR Retired, Chairman. 
LEon J. JACOBI, 
Rear Admiral USNR, Vice Chairman for Navy. 
GEORGE Fox Mort, 
Colonel USAR, Vice Chairman for Army. 
FELIx L. VIDAL, 
Brigadier General Air Force Reserve, Vice Chairman for Air. 
Approved by: 
Col. ALFRED G. KARGER, 
USAR, Vice President for Army. 
Rear Adm. CHArLEs L, LABARGE, 
USNR, Vice President for Navy. 
Col. JOHN W. RICHARDSON, 
Air Force Reserve, Vice President for Air. 
Col. R. C. BAUER, 
USAR Retired, Chairman, Army Affairs Committee. 
Rear Adm. GEORGE PARKINSON, 
USNR, Chairman, Navy Affairs Committee. 
Col. JoHN O. BRADSHAW, 
Air Force Reserve, Chairman, Air Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Ritey. We appreciate your making the results of your expe- 
rience and studies available to us. 

I notice that you are advocating 1 million men in the Reserve 
organized and ready to be called into service immediately. Does your 
study show that is feasible ? 

Colonel Boyer. Well, we think so. We believe that the right kind 
of a unit commander can do it, whether regimental, separate battalion 
or what have you, if he is given the mission that he is to develop a 
unit that will be known as immediately available in case of an emer- 
gency. As this unit progresses and is advertised as an elite unit, we 
will fill the unit with the people necessary. The Army in the Reserve 
Act has the authority that instead of 48 drill-pay periods where they 
have 2 hours once a week to go to weekend training once a month where 
they will get 16 to 20 hours of training, and have the unit together for 
2 days, and they will get 4 days. Instead of paying them 4 days’ pay 
for 8 hours a month, 2 hours each week, under the weekend training 
plan they get 4 drill pays for approximately 20 hours. 

I know that I could take a unit and have it get together once a month 
for 16 to 20 hours and I will develop a better trained unit than one 
meeting periodically 2 hours a week for drill. 

Mr. Ritry. I know that the National Guard has obtained very good 
results with a similar program. 

Colonel Borer. The Air Force in their flying training program, the 
Navy and the Marine flying programs have been on that basis for 
years and they get better results by using such a program. In fact, 
many of these Navy flying units immediately after Korea were dis- 
patched and began flying from ships and were placed in operation 
upon arrival at their stations. 

There is not a doubt in my mind but that those units can be devel- 
oped, as outlined above. In fact, a year ago this last summer there 
was a Navy Reserve flying unit, a squadron, at Jacksonville, Fla., that 
flew to the Mediterranean, made a stop in the Azores and Gibraltar, 
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and took part in the exercises in the Mediterranean and then came 
back to this country as a unit. This proved that Reserve units 
can be trained and can go into action immediately when needed. We 
hope we will have enough time to give our Reserves additional train- 
ing, but during this modern age ‘with oe developed as they 
are, and the developments in the atomic field, it will probably mean 
that this country will be attacked first. Recent developments makes 
it feasible to drop troops behind an atomic attack and quickly follow 
such an operation. It will be necessary to have trained units in com- 
munities that are immediately available to provide the protection our 
country needs, and we believe units of that type can be developed in 
the Reserve. 

Mr. Riey. It depends a lot on the officer, as you said. It will take a 
full-time staff, do you not think, to keep a thing like this going? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, but that is a part of the training that should 
be supplied by the regular services. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you find that the Navy Air Force and the Air Force 
Reserve have available modern equipment to practice with ? 

Colonel Borer. Well, some of them are equipped. We have some 
units that are supplied with jet planes. They may not always be the 
latest jets that are made available because we are still poor relations, 
we keep eating at the second table. The newest jets generally go 
to the active force. As a whole, with reference to the planes, the 
Reserves are supplied or soon will be supplied with modern up-to- 
date equipment. Some units are supplied with the old propeller-type 
planes. They are all right for training purposes, but they would not 
be adequate for immediate action against an enemy which had more 
modern and up-to-date equipment. 

The Air Force, and the Navy, too, are getting more and more jet 
units into operation in the Reserve. 

Mr. Ritey. In talking with some of these boys who are in the Re- 
serve, they have expressed doubt that they would be ready without 
additional training because they do not have modern equipment. 

Colonel Boyer. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Ritry. That seems to me to be one of the weaknesses. There 
ought to be a limited number of planes available that these men could 
use to familiarize themselves with the latest type planes. They are 
pretty complicated machines. 

Colonel Boyer. I agree with you 100 percent. I do believe that the 
services are making efforts along that line. They have not ac- 
complished this 100 percent, but they do have some units that have 
modern planes. They may not have the latest jet planes, but they have 
jet planes that are very proficient for training purposes that will serve. 
These planes could be used in case of combat. They would have to be 
used. In many cases the same equipment would be used by active-duty 
personnel. 

Mr. Ritry. I am very much interested in the Reserve. I think it is 
highly commendable that so many of our younger men are willing 
to give their time and effort to keep these Reserve activities proficient. 
As far as I am concerned, I certainly want to lend them every encour- 
agement that I can. 

Mr. Forn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 
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Colonel Boyer. We certainly thank you. It has been a pleasure to 
be here. I believe that we are making progress in developing our 
Reserves. It has been very slow in the past, as you know. I think 
there may have been 2 or 3 reasons. One reason is this: The thinking 
back in 1946 and 1947 was that we would not have another war for 20 
years. 

The second thing that has been a little discouraging especially to the 
Army, has been the slowness of getting equipment into the hands 
of the people. The Army recently adopted a fiscal control policy 
whereby a charge is made for equipment. This seems to have de- 
veloped a roadblock. In the testimony of Army representatives on 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 the question was asked—how 
much appropriation will be needed for equipment? The answer was 
given—there will be no additional appropriations requested because 
the equipment for the Reserves will come out of the war mobilization 
reserve equipment pool. Such equipment issued to our Reserve will 
not deteriorate much more with use than it does sitting in the ware- 
houses. ‘To move it from the warehouses into the hands of these units, 
since they have adopted the fiscal control program, has become a 
stumbling block, 

There has been one other stumbling block that does not concern 
your committee, but it is something that I believe you would like to 
hear about. Let us say that you are an Army unit commander in 
my old home in Atl: anta, Ga. and you enlist 1, 2, 3, or 4 men into 
your unit. You know you think that you could take the man down 
and have his physical examination completed and his uniform issued, 
and you would have him available in your unit in a very short time; 
however, we find, due to the redtape on completing physic al exami- 
nation and due to the redtape in getting clothing equipment issued, 
that 6 to 8 weeks elapses before the man is in uniform and wor king 
with the unit. This slow action can very quickly hurt the morale 
of the individual who is joining the unit. That is one of the 
stumbling blocks that General Ginder is working on. We hope that 
he can eliminate it, but it has been rag. 

Mr. Rirey. It is very discouraging to get your enthusiasm killed 
right at the beginning. 

‘Colonel BoyEr. We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. You have been very helpful. 
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Wartersnors Ponp anp Dam 
WITNESSES 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

HON. DANIEL B. BRUNTON, MAYOR, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DR. DONALD C. STONE, PRESIDENT, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have our good friend, Congressman Boland, with 
us this morning, and he has with him, I understand, Mayor Daniel 
B. Brunton, of Springfield, and Dr. Stone, president of Springfield 
College. And we are also glad to welcome our former colleague, now 
in the Senate, Senator Kennedy. 

Mr. Boland, I believe you have a proposition to present to us this 
morning. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BOLAND 


Mr. Bonanp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. First I want to express my very 
deep appreciation to this committee for permitting me to take the 
time of the committee in a matter that seems very insignificant when 
you review the overall request of the Department of the Army, but 
which is very significant to our community. I realize the tremendous 
burdens you have and the limitation of time on witnesses, and we ap- 
preciate the fact the chairman consented to hear us this morning, be- 
cause we feel this committee is the only place we have to resolve this 
problem. 

We appear here this morning to request the help of this committee in 
a matter that is of deep concern to our community. We are asking this 
committee to provide $190,000 under the budget item, “Maintenance 
and operations, Department of the Army,” for repairing and strength- 
ening of a dam at the Springfield Arsenal in Springfield, Mass. The 
arsenal is under the command of the Ordnance Corps. 

The dam in question was severely damaged bv the flood of August 
19,1955. The condition of the dam has necessitated the draining of 
the water in the pond toa noint where only a trickling stream and mud 
flats substitute for some 220 acres of a once beautiful lake. 

The Department of the Army does not want. to spend the monev 
necessary for repair of the dam. It has drawn up papers to declare 
the dam, the pond, and the Jand in excess to the needs of the Army and 
turning all over to the General Services Administration for disposal. 
This decision is based on the argument that the use of the water for 
power purposes was discontinued recently and hence the cost to the 
Government for repairs and maintenance is not justified. 

The people of our community believe that there is much more to 
this matter than just the point of economic feasibilitv. There is a 
moral obligation involved here. Tn a conference held bv Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Frank Higgins with Senators Saltonstall, 


. 
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Kennedy, and me, we were told that the Army could not look upon the 
problem as a moral obligation. We disagreed, for it seemed to us 
that the continued, long-time usage of the area and water facilities, 
the present condition of the drained area, the effect upon abutting pri- 
vate property, precludes the Government from asserting that it has 
no moral obligation to restore the water to its proper level. 

The 224 acres of water-covered land is owned outright by the 
Government. Acquisition of title was started in 1855—over 100 years 
ago—and for these past 100 years the Army has been using the dam 
and the water that drains into the reservoir. The pond has been 
looked upon as something permanent, and until recently few people 
were aware that it was actually manmade. Extensive real estate de- 
velopments have grown up on its shores. Other witnesses will testify 
to the part it plays in the life of our community. 

I submit that the facts surrounding the usage and acquisition by 
the Federal Government estop it from getting up and walking away 
from the problem merely on the ground that it no longer has any 
use for it. There is, indeed, a moral question involved here. 

Let me add that restoring the dam will give the arsenal a standby 
powerplant. As a matter of fact, the hydroelectric power could once 
again Ve the primary source of lighting the plant. 

Gentlemen, this committee is the only forum we have to resolve 
this problem. Secretary Higgins informed Senators Saltonstall, 
Kennedy, and me that the Department of the Army would interpose 
no objection if this committee saw fit to insert an amount in the 
budget sufficient to take care of the matter. 

We realize the responsibility that is yours. The task of poring 
over the gigantic Department of the Army budget and making ade- 
quate provision for the multitudinous problems presented no doubt 
makes this appeal seem rather puny. But your favorable considera- 
tion of our request will demonstrate that this Government indeed has 
a heart and does recognize its moral obligations. 

Mr. Chairman and Congressman Flood, I have with me Senator 
Kennedy who, I am sure, has a statement and wants to echo his senti- 
ments on this problem. 

Mr. Ritery.. We will be very glad to hear Senator Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 


Senator Kunnepy. Mayor Brunton is here and can probably express 
the problem better than I can. 

This pond has been under the care of the Army for over 100 years. 
It was developed to furnish the arsenal its electrical supply. For 
some 20 years it has not been used for that purpose and since the flood 
of August 1955, which ruined the dam, it has not been considered 
feasible to restore the dam. But this leaves the whole area in a most 
difficult situation. 

You will see from the brochure that has been handed to you that 
Springfield College has developed its campus around this lake, which 
is now drained. It seems to me that the Army pulling out without 
restoring the water level of the lake to the level at which it has been 
previously maintained is a disservice to the community, particularly 
since the Army has had it under its care for over 100 years. 
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think before the Army disposes of this property, it has some 
obligation to the community and to the arsenal to at least restore the 
lake to the water level it has been for the last 100 years. 

I think Mayor Brunton can fill in the details on the effect on the 
community; but I think there is a clear obligation on the part of the 
Army because nobody else is in a financial condition to do the restora- 
tion work, and Springfield and the surrounding area will be badly 
hurt if the Army leaves it in this condition. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you very much, Senator Kennedy. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


Mr. Boxtanp. I would like to submit for the record a statement 
from Senator Saltonstall, who was to have been here this morning but 
who finds it impossible to be here because of other engagements. Sena- 
tor Saltonstall has worked with Senator Kennedy and me on this 
problem. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 29, 1956. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that your subcommittee will 
have under consideration today the problem which faces the city of Springfield, 
Mass., relative to that section known as the Watershops Pond. 

The problem presented the city of Springfield is a considerable one. The dam- 
age occasioned in this section by last fall’s floodwaters, plus the fact of the 
Federal Government’s move to declare this property surplus, has complicated 
the matter to a point where immediate action, cooperatively undertaken, is 
essential. 

It is my further understanding that Congressman Edward P. Boland, of the 
Second Massachusetts Congressional District, will be present to present to you 
in detail the recent and current facts relative to this problem. I should like by 
this means, Mr. Chairman, to add my voice to Congressman Boland’s in his 
presentation of the facts. I know he feels as I do that we want very much to 
have the Government provide prompt and favorable assistance to the city of 
Springfield in this matter to the full extent that it possibly and properly can. It 
is expected that the mayor of Springfield, Mr. Brunton, and other qualified 
spokesmen from the city and vicinity will also be present to testify. I have 
assured them that their presentation of the problem and their request for 
assistance will receive the most thoughtful consideration by you and your com- 
mittee. 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. Botanp. I would like to introduce Mayor Daniel B. Brunton, 
of Springfield, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR BRUNTON 


Mr. Ritxy. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mayor Brunton. 
Mr. Brunton. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of this com- 
mittee, may I express to you and to our own Congressman, Edward P. 
Boland, and to Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy, my own and the 
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deep appreciation of the people of Springfield and the area for grant- 
ing to us the opportunity to present our very serious problem to your 
committee. 

During the many floods and hurricanes our city has faced over the 
years, considerable d: image has been done which amounts to money 
expenditures for replacement and repairs to highways, bridges, water 
and sewer trunklines. After the 1955 flood, considerable damage to 
the Watershops Pond Dam was found to exist, with immediate repairs 
necessary. The lowering of the dam was undertaken and at that time 
it was decided to lower the height of the dam to from 4 to 5 feet less 
than it originally was. 

City officials were immediately notified. We then checked to find 
out what effect this would have on the city as a whole. We have pre- 
pared a rough estimate of the cost involved to properly protect water 
mains, sewer lines, and utility lines crossing this pond and found it 
would cost in the neighborhood of from $65,000 to $100,000. Besides, 
the people of the area would lose the opportunity for suitable fishing, 
boating, swimming, and other recreational facilities. Beautiful homes 
have been built along the shoreline and the assessed valuation of this 
property would decrease immensely. This beautiful landmark that 
has been an institution for our city for over 100 years would be lost 
forever. 

To better explain this serious problem we had prepared a brochure 
that I will leave with your committee, hoping that your committee 
can assist us in this very serious major problem. 

Mr. Rrry. Mayor Brunton, does the draining of this pond due to 
the flood damage constitute anything of a health menace ? 

Mr. Brunton. There will always be water running down to our 
Mill River. It wil have to be piped eventually from the beginning 
to its end. The health menace would be to people who have built 
tremendous homes in the area, from $30,000 up, and we feel they have 
something at stake because they built their homes feeling they would 
be protected for life with a recreational area, and, as the brochure 
shows, there is a situation there that will have to be taken care of. 
The health authorities have visited the area and the situation will 
have to be corrected by a fill or some other means. 

Mr. Ritry. What is the condition of the former bottom of the lake 
where the water receded ? 

Mr. Brunton. There is a culvert there. The brochure shows the 

rater running there. 

Mr. Rey. I mean the land where the water has receded; is it a 
muddy bottom ? 

Mr. Brunton. It isa very muddy bottom and dangerous and treach- 
erous. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood, any questions? 

Mr. Froop. I am looking at a map which is a part of your exhibit. 
Do I understand this entire body of water is in the city limits of your 
city ? 

Mr. Brunton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Where does the title lie? 

Mr. Botanp. In the United States Government. The United States 
started acquiring it in 1855. It now consists of 224 acres and the pond 
drains 37 square miles. 








As you see from the map, there have been considerable real estate 
developments in the area. We thought it was a natural pond and not 
man made. 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand, there was and is a small natural water- 
course when they set this up 100 years ago? 

Mr. Boranp. There was a dam there at the time they acquired it, 
a wooden dam built in 1822, and it was repaired when the Government 
took it over. 

Mr. Fioop. So actually when the Government moved into the area 
there was historically a dam present of some kind ? 

Mr. Boranp. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. And the Government proceeded to develop the area, 
first for its own purposes to supply power, I presume, to the arsenal? 

Mr. Bonanp. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. And as a result of that the title remained in the Govern- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, as I understand the Government went to 
some pains in 1855 to acquire title? 

Mr. Botanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And the title still remains entirely in fee in the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. Botanp. Of 224 acres. 

Mr. Froop. Richt in the middle of your community ? 

Mr. Bortanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fieop. And there has never been anv warning or communication 
down through the years, until this act of God occurred, that the Gov- 
ernment would abandon this operation ? 

Mr. Brunton. No. Asa matter of fact, the Government has spent 
money maintaining the dam through the years. 

Mr. Fioop. There was nothing to indicate to the property owners 
or prosnective property owners that they were being led into a false 
sence of secnity through the years? 

Mr. Brunton. No. As a matter of fact they were stunned and 
shocked when thev heard of it. 

Mr. Froop. And as TI understand it was an act of God which pro- 
duced the condition that now exists? 

Mr. Brunton. Yes. 

Mr. Freop. And the Army says they have no responsibility, moral 
or otherwise ? 

Mr. Rotanp. They said they have no moral obligation. Mr. Hig- 
gins said: 

You sound convincing on your side of the desk, but I am on this side. 


But he said there would be no objection to the granting of funds for 
this nurnose. 

Mr. Froop. What did he say about legal responsibility ? 

Mr. Botanp. He said there was no legal resnonsibility in his opin- 
ion to the people whose property abuts the pond. 

Mr. Froon. Ts there any riparian right? Ts there a riparian right 
in Massachusetts which gives over a certain time riparian rights to 
onshore property ? 

Mr. Rontann. We do hs ave ripari: in rivhts in ponds and streams in 
Massachusetts. The riparian owner’s title goes to the center of the 
stream, but this is a manmade pond and the ‘Army owns outright the 
land on which the pond rests. 
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Mr. Fioov. Does the Government own to the high-water mark? 

Mr. Bo.anp. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are satisfied that your city socilitor, and I pre- 
sume your State attorney general, has exhausted every possibility of 
legal action against the United States Government? It would seem 
to me that the history of this case is such, and the magnitude of this 
installation is such, with relationship to the general welfare of the 
community in which it exists, without question, I just wonder to what 
extent can the Government so proceed? I can imagine where the 
Government might close the arsenal and say, “We are going to use 
rockets, we are not going to use rifles any more, so we are going to 
close the arsenal and go away.” That I can understand, but I just 
wonder, when the Government goes beyond that out into the com- 
munity to the extent it has gone here over a period of 100 years, and 
then has induced, by setting up this operation, and at no time has 
sounded any warning—as I understand, the Government has stood by 
for 100 years and watched the development of this community around 
this possession. Obviously there must be some responsibility or duty 
some place. I am not sure that the sovereign can ignore this kind 
of thing to the extent it pretends. 

Mr. Brunton. They had intended to complete their repair. 

Mr. Fioop. And maintain it? 

Mr. Brunton. Yes, until this flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Have there been any signs or warnings posted, “Beware, 
mad dog” or something? Have they done anything over 100 years to 
tell you that you are encroaching or approaching our boundaries at 
yourownrisk? Did they feel there was any legal duty so to do? 

Mr. Brunton. We felt this could be solved on a friendly basis. I 
believe even now that may be done. We are afraid very serious con- 
ditions exist there. 

Mr. Foon. I certainly feel that the United States Government has 
a responsibility to this community in a very high degree. This is an 
appropriations committee. I do not want to stick our necks out here 
and find out Thursday morning this should have been done by the 
law people. Iam trying to torture this into a lawsuit. I do not know 
how I can, but the more I talk about it the more it seems to me there 
is no duty on the United States Government to say to you, “You had 
better not build your house here because in 50 years there might be 
an act and God and we might pull out, and if we do it would be your 
own fault.” I am not sure there is a legal responsibility. But if 
there is no legal responsibility, there is unquestionably some responsi- 
bility between the sovereign and his subjects here which calls for more 
consideration and more amity than you tell me has been exercised, 
just peremptory without “by your leave.” There has been no attempt 
here to help you in any way, has there ? 

Mr. Botanp. The only attempt is that they would restore the water 
level to a point 4 feet lower than it was, but that would make it useless. 
And they have readied papers to declare the pond, land, and dam sur- 
plus and turn it over to GSA for disposal. We think the Government 
cannot be that cold-blooded about a property it has been using for 100 
years and from which it has obtained great benefits. 

Mr. Foon. If this goes to the GSA, they must advertise for bids 
and sell to the highest bidder ? 
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Mr. Boranp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And that could develop into somebody making a real- 
estate development out of it. At what point could the city step in 
by zoning and right of condemnation to frustrate such action; and 
could you or could you not announce such an intention in order to pro- 
tect. yourselves? 

Mr. Brunton. We could do that but it would still not give us the 
advantages we now have. We thought the money that w vould have 
to be expended was so small, and we felt this was such a serious prob- 
lem that by presenting it in the manner we have— 

Mr. Ficop. What is it precisely you want us to do? 

Mr. Brunton. We hoped that this honorable committee could in 
some way provide additional funds to have this dam put back to its 
proper level. 

Mr. Fioop. How much would it cost ¢ 

Mr. Brunton. About $190,000. 

Mr. Bo.anpb. The estimate I have from the Army engineers at Bos 
ton is that $190,000 would put the dam back to where it was prior to 
the flood and keep the pond at the height it has always been. 

May I have Dr. Stone, president of Springfield College incidentally, 
he is no stranger to Washington. He was with the Bureau of the 
Budget 7 years as assistant to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Foop. We will try not to hold that against him. 

Mr. Botanp. That is not his only experience. 

Mr. Forp. He is probably familiar with their methods. He is fa- 
miliar of course that regardless of what we might do it might be 
vetoed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. FLoop. We have created a Frankenstein. 


STATEMENT OF DR. STONE 


Dr. Sronr. I went to the college about 3 years ago and I found it a 
very extraordinary institution and what I should like, Mr. Chair- 
man and honorable members, is to use the college as just a case illus- 
tration of what would happen if this lake is not restored. 

Springfield College moved to the shores of Watershops Pond in 
1891, and during the intervening period the college has erected 14 
buildings and several other structures on the banks of the pond—or 
Lake Massasoit as it is known to thousands of students and alumni. 
The investment in land and buildings is over $4 million. 

We are now engaged in a 10-year program to raise $10 million— 
much of it for additional buildings. Both present and proposed build- 
ings—and the entire campus plan—have been arranged with reference 
to the lake. Failure to get the lake back into the condition it was 
will really represent a destruction of our great investment there. 

In the planning board report you will note that the college also 
operates a training camp with a mile of lake frontage. This camp is 
vital to the college, which is a national center for the preparation of 
leaders in recreation, physical education, camping youth leadership, 
and other community services. Our graduates are leaders in the 
YMCA, YWCA, Boy’s Clubs—I know C ongressman Boland has been 
very much interested in that—Scouts, U SO, community centers, rec- 
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reation departments, schools, colleges, churches, rehabilitation agen- 
cies, veterans hospitals, and other service agencies throughout the 
United States and overseas. A vital part of our program consists of 
instruction in swimming, lifesaving, handling of boats, water safety, 
and conservation. Lowering of the water in the Jake would wreck this 
part of the program. 

Many of our graduates fill educational, recreational, and welfare 
posts in the armed services. Each year we make available gratis 
the services of faculty to direct recreation and physical education 
clinics at military bases. These direct services to the military, and 
more particularly the work of our graduates—you cannot go into a 
community of more than a couple thousand without finding Spring- 
field graduates—in developing physical and moral fitness in youth 
throughout our land have made an incalculable contribution to our na- 
tional defense. 

In addition to our regular students—over 1.000—camp training 
and physical fitness programs are provided. Thousands of young 
men and women attend special clinics at the college from youth agen- 
cies and schools from all over New England. Also each year some 
750 youngsters in Greater Springfield are taught to swim at the col- 
lege day camp. Programs for this spring and summer are deci- 
mated—and with great financial loss. 

The college is providing a lake front site for the Basketball Hall 
of Fame. ‘This game was invented at the college, and the Basket- 
ball Coaches’ Association is now raising an initial $400,000 to es- 
tablish the equivalent of the basketball setup at Cooperstown. What 
shall we tell the thousands of visitors to this shrine when these see 
the mud flats ? 

You can appreciate how shocked we all were when the Department 
of the Army suggested that the water level might not be restored. 

The Government in a very real sense has been a party to the great 
investment the college has made on the shores of the lake. In our 
view the Government has thereby assumed a moral obligation not to 
destroy that investment. If it did not intend to assume the obliga- 
vation of maintaining the lake, then it should have purchased or 
controlled the property bordering the lake. 

A central aim of Springfield College is to equip its graduates 
to develop responsible behavior, good attitudes, and high moral stand- 
ards in America’s youth. If the Federal Government should fail to 
fulfill its moral obligation to restore Watershops Pond, what kind 
of an example would this provide? We live in a day when the sur- 
vival of our way of life depends on establishing responsible, moral 
behavior—at home as well as abroad. 

Mr. Froop. Is it the position of the city that the Federal Govern- 
ment should now appropriate $190,000-plus to restore this pond to its 
condition before the flood destroyed it, and to continue it in perpetu- 
ity as Federal property? Could any kind of a deal be worked out 
here? I can see where there is some duty here, or some obligation, in 
my opinion, beyond the letter of the law, on the Federal Government. 
There is some sovereign obligation, w ithout any doubt, in my opinion, 
from this record, to do something. Now, to do what, I am not sure. 
Of course, what you would like the Government to do would be to 
restore this thing and then to continue it as it has been for 100 years 
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and to bear the burden of maintenance of the dam and maintenance 
of the waterway, and soon. To what extent does this obligation con- 
tinue? Is it a continuing burden? I do not know. 

Mr. Brunton. I would say the expense of maintaining it would 
be very small. 

Mr. Frioop. If that is so, why could you not assume the mainte- 
nance ¢ 

Mr. Brunvron. I believe that could be arranged through the college 
and the city of apenaes to some extent. 

Mr. Fioop. If Uncle Sam is reluctant, as he obviously is, I do not 
think you care about that, provided he would make you whole and let 
you proceed from that point. 

Mr. Botanp. I cannot speak for the city, but I do think there is an 
obligation on the part of the city to do something i in this situation. | 
think there can be an agreement worked out—— 

Mr. Fitoop. And I would say the State. 

Mr. Botanp. Perhaps the State can be worked in, but I am sure 
there can be an agreement made. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a county government ? 

Mr. Botanp. We have a county government; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I can see where there is some kind of municipal, county, 
and State responsibility to these property owners and to these indus. 
tries and to these people. This is not just a public park. I see there 
is a considerable industrial concern here as well as this extremely 
important asset of the college. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand, this damage was done on August 19? 

Mr. BoLtanp. August 19, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Was the dam irrepar ably damaged ? 

Mr. Bonanp. It was not irreparably damaged. It was damaged 
to the extent the Corps of Engineers dec ided the top two courses 
would have to come out. The dam is composed of granite block 
about 12 inches in height. So it has not been irreparably damaged, 
but they say the cost of putting it in shape where it would stand any 
impounding of the water would cost $190,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have spillways in there now ? 

Mr. Bouanp. No. Actually, it is a small dam. The dam does 
not stretch—I do not know how many feet, maybe half again as long 
as this room. 

Mr. Forp. If it were restored for the $190,000, would that make 
it usable again in an emergency for power ? 

Mr. Botanp. Yes; it would. My understanding also is that a part 
of the dam serves as an abutment of the Army’s building, so the Army 
has to go in there and spend some money to protect its own property. 
We think it should go further than that. They use a figure of $15,000 
for that. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the $190,000 ? 

Mr. Botanp. That would be to bring it to the point where the 
water level would be 4 feet lower than the ordinary level. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea as to the annual maintenance cost ? 


Mr. Botanp. No. 
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Mr. Brunton. It is not a large amount, we know that, because we 
have gone into it to see what we could do to protect it. They have 
two men who patrol it occasionally. 

Mr. Botanp. If there is any maintenance cost to the dam itself it 
is caused by the fact the dam has not been properly taken care of 
over the years. They have an old wooden apron above the dam that 
prevents ‘the water from flowing against the wall of the dam itself. 
They think that should be replac ed with a concrete apron. So any 
maintenance cost is caused by the fact the dam has not been properly 
maintained over the years. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand, the existing law that would be pertinent 
to the disposal of this land precludes its being given to the community 
or to any public body? 

Mr. Boranp. I would say the interpretation of the law would have 
to be stretched considerably to bring it under the donable part of 
the law because it would have to be on the basis of benefit to health 
or education. 

Mr. Forp. To tie it in with what Mr. Flood said, this is just a sug- 
gestion that has come to mind: 

I should think that some specific legislation might be drafted and 
approved which would make this a joint enterprise so that the com- 
munity could get it free of charge, this being an unusual case, provided 
the Army assumed some portion of the initial cost to restore it to the 
condition where it was originally, with the subsequent maintenance 
cost spelled out in the legislation. 

That, of course, is not what you are urging, but it might be an alter- 
native if you run into some subsequent roadblock even if we took the 
action that you suggest. 

Mr. Bouanp. I think that is what would have to be done. I would 
agree entirely with you. 

“Mr. Froop. Something has to be done. As far as I am concerned, 
I want to help you and Tam deeply interested in the Army and I do 
not like to see them do something like that. If I were down there, 
I would not permit this to happen the way it happened, but what I 
would do I do not know. 

However, certainly, [ would get the State of Massachusetts and 
Springfield as well as the county people together and see if some 
amicable arrangement could not be worked out and if legislation were 
necessary have it done and all kinds of things. 

It could be done and it should be done. They cannot wash their 
hands and just pick up their skirts and walk out of here. That is not 

right for any sovereign and particularly this one to do this. Some 
aeaseea) king would have had more sense than to do something like 
this. It is certainly not just and not in keeping with the dignity of 
this Government and certainly in the old Colonial State of Massa- 
chusetts to whom we have a great debt. Something should be done 
about this. 

Mr. Ritey. Dr. Stone, could you give the committee an estimate as 
to the depreciation in value of the college property as a result of the 
draining of this lake? 

Dr. Stone. What you would have here is an old campus that has 
been developed, you see, in relation to the waterfront. 


Mr. Rurey. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record) 

Could you furnish to the committee an estimate, and if you want 
to think about it and insert it into the record later, it would be all 

right, as to how much damage you think the drainage of this lake 
a be to your property from’ the standpoint of usefulness ? 

Dr. Sronr. I would not know how to translate that into dollars and 
cents but what would happen is that a lot of our programs would be 
curtailed and cramped and that the functions of the college would be 
irreparably impaired. Two years ago the lake was proposed to be 
drained in order to do a little repairing. Since that announcement 

came out in the paper—and it came out actually without any con- 
sultation with anyone—we lost that summer upward of $5,000 because 
of the arrangements for camp counselors, instructors, teachers, and 
soon inthisthing. Wehadanexcess. Well, we got the Army to post- 
pone the draining of the lake, but it made such an impact on those who 
would come and who would. normally take the instruction that they 
had made other plans and this year, for this next summer, we are now 
working on those programs and we are going to have to set up a whole 
bus service and transport our students and so on from our college camp 
program to indoor swimming pools and all sorts of other places. Our 
people who are running it are almost to the point of giving up. 

(Further information was submitted as follows: ) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON THE FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS TO SPRINGFIELD 
COLLEGE OF FAILURE To RESTORE WATERSHOPS POND To ITs HisTorRICc LEVEL 


Pursuant to the request of the Appropriations Subcommittee at the hearing in 
Washington on Thursday, March 29, I am herewith submitting further informa- 
tion in regard to the financial effect upon Springfield College if Watershops Pond 
is not restored. 

The value of Springfield College’s investment in land and buildings which front 
on the lake is nearly $5 million. Following is a breakdown of estimated worth 
based on current land and insurance appraisals: 


Market value of 70 acres comprising the main campus—--__----------_ $560, 000 
Market value of 81 acres constituting the college camp, situated on the 

pond, 144 miles northeast of the campus__----------..._-.-------. 648, 000 
For buildings and equipment on both the main campus and the camp- 

i a pk ah cathe Sige atin se eee ns lcd ase a 3, 634, 174 


PRI i wit karte nncnsdis sa aaoees re tale atic ais naa aes ao cose 4, 842,174 


1. What would be the financial consequences of the failure to restore Water- 
shops Pond to its historic level?—In the first place, it should be recognized that 
the college was originally located on the pond, and the college camp established 
there, because of the special character of Springfield’s curricula in physical edu- 
eation, recreation, youth leadership, community services, counseling and guid- 
ance, rehabilitation of the handicapped, and other human-serving fields. A vital 
part of the program consists of instruction in swimming, lifesaving, handling of 
boats, water safety, and conservation. The college prepares its students for 
leadership in schools, colleges, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, boys’ clubs, Scouts, USO, com- 
munity centers, recreation departments, churches, veterans’ hospitals, armed 
services, and related agencies. In addition. it conducts special clinics for youth 
agencies and schools, and operates a summer day camp at which, each year, 
around 750 voungsters from Greater Springfield are given instruction in the 
above elements of outdoor education. 

2. Elimination of the lake would thus irreparably damage the college pro- 
gram.—At a minimum, the college would have to look for a camnsite on some 
other lake. Since no bodies of water which are not already significantly devel- 
oped are known within reasonable distance of the main campus, the cost of reloca- 
tion and the development of the necessary structures, reforestation, and other 
reouisites for operation of our program would probably amount to $500,000 to 
$800,000 and impose the great inconvenience of inaccessibility. 
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3. The college also would be faced with the question of relocation.—It would 
have to search for an entirely new site on which its main campus could be rees- 
tablished and where all features essential to its program could be properly inter- 
related. Whether such a site could be found is highly doubtful, because the 
college must be close to community agencies and schools in which its students 
ean fulfill their fieldwork requirements; i. e., on-the-job training. The land 
could be sold, but whether more than token offers could be expected for the college 
buildings is questionable. 

4. Ij the college decided, as it would probably have to do, that it was financially 
unable to move, then it would have to replan its whole central campus.—lIts 
present buildings and those projected under the $10 million long-term campus plan 
are oriented to the lake. Destruction of the lake would not only destroy the 1maain 
feature and appeal of the campus, but would seriously impair the ability of the 
college to secure future funds. To take a concrete example, initial gifts have 
been secured for one new building, the college center, which is to be located on 
the shore of the lake. An additional large contribution is now under negotiation. 
The location has helped to attract financial support. In destroying the outstand- 
ing feature of this facility, much of its financial appeal would also be lost. The 
effect of elimination of the lake would inevitably be a loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in future contributions under the development program. 

5, Land fronting the lake near the college camp has recently sold for $8,000 
per acre.—The 81 acres of the camp on a peninsula projecting into the lake com- 
prise the most attractive forest land in the city of Springfield that is not now 
used as a park. Because of its water frontage, real-estate developers have con- 
tinuously sought to buy this land for residential development. Its present value 
is estimated at $550,000. If the lake were eliminated, the value of this property 
would probably be appreciably reduced. 

6. A national movement is now at work raising funds to establish a Basketball 
Hall of Fame on the campus lakefront.—Basketball was invented at Springfield 
College. This memorial will become the equivalent in basketball of the Baseball 
Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, N. Y. Failure to restore the lake would impair 
the memorial as a national shrine and tourist attraction, and would adversely 
affect the fund-raising efforts now in progress. 

7. Two years ago the college suffered severe financial loss by the mere an- 
nouncemcnt that the lake would be drained during the summer months.—An 
announcement made by the Army without prior consultation with the college. 
The college at that time was under full commitment for instructors and coun- 
selors to operate its camp program during the summer. While the Army post- 
poned the draining of the lake for temporary repairs, the uncertainty so af- 
fected program participation that several thousand dollars were lost. At pres- 
ent, our spring and summer programs at the college camp are completely dis- 
rupted. We are searching for makeshift bus transportation and trying to make 
special arrangements to shuttle campers back and forth between the camp and 
indoor swimming pools and other facilities. 

8. Private colleges have a difficult time as it is trying to hold aloft the torch 
of private education which has contributed so much in the building of this 
Nation.—In this instance, you have a unique institution which has sent its 
vraduates out to serve in almost every town and city of America in schools, 
youth movements, and other community service agencies. From coast to coast 
they are quietly at work developing physical health and moral stamina among 
the Nation’s youth. The Armed Forces have been a prime beneficiary of their 
efforts. May I remind the committee that if Springfield College closed its doors 
tomorrow, it would cost the taxpayers of this country several times the present 
sum to maintain this essential type of education. Students and their families 
now pay, in tuition and fees, a major part of the cost, whereas in Government- 
operated institutions, most of the cost is borne by the taxpayer. Moreover, a 
private college is better equipped to do a good job in a field of education pri- 
marily concerned with the preparation of leadership dedicated to the develop- 
ment of moral standards, individual initiative, and responsible behavior, espe- 
cially through work in voluntary community agencies. 

Where the advancement of Springfield College is concerned, failure to restore 
Watershops Pond to its historical level might well prove to be the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. 

DONALD C. STONE, 
President, Springfield College. 
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Mr. Rrxy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I might say this, Mr. Chairman: I think it is un- 
fortunate that bad judgment at some level in the Government permitted 
this situation to occur, and I am annoyed that this committee, which 
is not a legislative committee, should find itself in this unpleasant 
position of picking up the wreckage which was left, but whoever is 
responsible under the law, and even though the law would dictate 
that this be done, it is unpleasant, and I want you to know that the 
Congress does not look with favor, Mr. Mayor, upon this kind of thing 
being done. 

Mr. Brunton. That is why we are here, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. We come from towns of this sort also. I 
would not want to see this thing happen to my hometown and I am 
sure no one else would. This matter came to us this morning cold. 
I never heard of this problem until this minute, and that annoys me 
as well. I think that someone in the Army shonld have brought this 
to our attention some time during the last 3 months. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that there could be language written into 
the report of this subcommittee dealing with this problem. if this 
committee saw fit, to direct the Army to restore this bodv of water 
to the condition indicated by the committee of the city here, the mavor, 
the Congressmen, and others, at the cost of $190,000. We might direct 
the Army, since they did not exercise too much wisdom im thic. that 
thev absorb and find the sum of $193,000. If they cannot find it. T can. 

However, the language should say that there is a responsibility of 
maintenance here on the part of the State. county, and mnnicinality 
to a degree and extent legally abont whith we are not clear on. bunt 
that there is some such responsibility and burden on the local neonle. 
If and when this is ever restored, then the benefits will acerne almost 
entirely to the State, the county, and the municipality as well as the 
adjacent and contiguous property owners including commercial, in- 
dustrial, institutional, and so on. 

Since the benefits will accrue almost entirely to those grouns and 

ractically none will accrue to the Federal Government—some, ner- 
Seen: through the building of the armory, but not too much. but there 
will be some support but not material—you will have to work out 
between the Federal Government, and I am not clear what agency, 
but with whatever agency of the Federal Government is proner. some 
agreement on maintenance because I do not think since there is no 
advantage to the Government here but there is a great dutv and oftor 
that duty has been met, then I do not see where there is any further 
burden for maintenance upon the United States Government. Tf God 
in his wisdom would act again when that situation arises. in the words 
of a great resident of vour State. Chief Justice Holmes, when he was 
chief justice of the supreme court of your State, he would say when 
that situation arose: “We shall endeavor to deal with it.” Wowever, 
as far as I am concerned, I would approach this problem in that way. 

Mr. Rirry. Mr. Boland and gentlemen, the committee will take this 
matter under consideration and we are honeful that we may be able 
to be of some assistance to you. If there is any further information 
which you can furnish for the record in support of the damage and 
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obligation which the Government might have in regard to this, we 
would be glad to have you insert it into the record. 

Mr. Botanp, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present for the record 
a letter from Brig. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Chief of the Army Engi- 
neers, New England Division, on the cost for repairing it, and I would 
like permission to insert in the record that part of this brochure which 
can be incorporated into the record. 

Mr. Rirry. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
New ENGLAND DIVISION, 
Boston, Mass., October 4, 1955. 
Hon. EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
Representative in Congress, 
Springfield, Mass. 

DeaR Mr. Botanp: Understanding your interest in Watershops Pond, I would 
like to keep you informed with regard to the recent flood damage to the dam 
at Watershops and to our planning for the necessary repairs thereto. 

The Watershops Dam has been inspected by members of my staff on several 
occasions since the flood of August 19, 1955, and analyses of the existing dam 
and possible measures to restore it have been made. The crest of the existing 
dam was badly damaged during the flood of August 19. Replacement of only 
that portion of crest which failed would not be safe. Likewise replacement of 
the existing flashboard structure would not be advisable since satisfactory opera- 
tion of the flashboards under flood conditions cannot be depended upon. 

This office has furnished Colonel Harlan, commanding officer at the armory, 
an estimate of $190,000 for repairing and strengthening the dam. The estimate 
is based on removing the top 4% feet of existing crest, the flashboard structure 
and walkway bridge; construction of a new concrete crest at the same elevation 
as the present crest; placement of additional concrete downstream of the dam to 
increase its stability, and installation of a concrete apron downstream of the 
dam where the timber apron, which has been a recurring maintenance problem, 
has failed. In lieu of the present flashboards, a 30-inch high bascule crest gate, 
designated to operate automatically, would be provided to maintain the pond 
at the present level. 

I do not have authority to make these repairs under Public Law 875, nor 
under Public Law 99 because the dam is not an authorized flood-control struc- 
ture. On September 28, the commanding officer at the armory requested funds 
from the Chief of Ordnance in Washington for rehabilitation and restoration 
of the dam. This office has also requested the Chief of Engineers to expedite 
the allotment of funds for the project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert J. FLEMING, Jr., 
Brigadier General, USA, Division Engineer. 


(The excerpts from the brochure referred to are as follows :) 


SAVE WATERSHOPS Ponp BECAUSE— 


Watershops Pond has been an essential facility of the Springfield Armory 
which has played an important role throughout the military history of our 
Nation. 

Watershops Pond has influenced the development of a fine residential commu- 
nity within the “City of Homes.” 

Watershops Pond has provided an essential recreational facility serving a 
metropolitan area of a half a million people. 

Watershops Pond has been the predominant influence in the location and 
development of Springfield College—an international center for education in 
social service. 

A site overlooking Watershops Pond has been chosen for the proposed national 
basketball hall of fame. 

Watershops Pond has enhanced the peaceful setting of St. Michael’s Cemetery. 
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Watershops Pond has been a source of a half a billion gallons of water for the 
civil defense of a key arms producing center. 
This is a report on the value of Watershops Pond—an integral part of Spring- 
field for over 100 years—the preservation of which is now seriously threatened. 
BrLaKey & KLAR, 
Planning Consultants. 
City Planning Board, Springfield, Mass., March 1956. 


Watershops Pond has been an essential facility of the Springfield Armory 
which has played an important role throughout the military history of our 
Nation. 

Springfield was chosen by George Washington and the Congress in 1794 as 
the site for a United States Armory. Ever since that time it has been the center 
of small arms development and production. 

The Springfield rifle and the Garand rifle developed and produced at the 
Springfield Armory have gained worldwide fame. 

Since 1:10, the waters of Mill River have been impounded to power the gun 
producing machinery of the armory. For 100 years the present lake has stored 
water needed by the armory in time of peace and war. It has formed an in- 
tegral part of this world-famous arms facility. 

As Springfield has grown in an easterly direction, it has developed around this 
pond, a focal point of great beauty as well as part of our military tradition. 

Watershops Pond has influenced the development of a fine residential com- 
munity within the “City of Homes.” 

One hundred and twenty-four homes with an assessed valuation of $892,050 
face directly on Watershops Pond. An additional 116 parcels of vacant land, 
valued at $55,200, about the pond. The municipal tax revenue from this prop- 
erty in 1955 was $52,848. 

Within €00 feet of the pond, there are 437 homes with an assessed valuation 
of $2,975,000. There are an additional 229 vacant parcels of land valued at 
$137,400. The 1955 municipal tax revenue from this land around the pond was 
$171,433. 

Since 1940, 272 homes have been built within 600 feet of the pond. Presently, 
121 more homes are proposed or under construction. This lovely residential 
area, containing some of the finest postwar homes in Springfield, has developed 
because of the presence of the pond. Lowering the water would seriously affect 
these homes since most face the upper, more shallow areas of the lake. 

The Cesign of public utilities installed to serve this part of Springfield was 
predicated on the presence of the pond. One high-voltage electric cable, one 
large water main, and three sanitary sewer mains have been laid in the lake. 
Twelve storm drain outlets are located along the edge of the pond. Considerable 
sums of money have to be spent in alteration of these utilities if the pond is 
permanently emptied. 


WATERSHOPS POND HAS PROVIDED AN ESSENTIAL RECREATIONAL FACILITY SERVING 
A METROPOLITAN AREA OF HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 


No dollar value can be placed on the recreational value of such a large body 
of water so ideally located in relation to a large population. 
Fishing 

Watershops Pond supports 150 pounds of fish per acre compared to an average 
Massachusetts pond productive capacity of 60 pounds. 

Several vears ago, the Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game spent 
$6,000 stocking the pond. Were the Commonwealth to construct a fishing pond 
of equal size in a rural area today, it would cost a quarter of a million dollars. 
In *n urban area such as the location of Watershops Pond, the cost would be 
prohibitive. 

To retain its value for fishing, the pond must be maintained at its present 
level. Lowering the pond only 4 feet would reduce fish production 50 percent. 
Boating 


The placid waters of the pond are ideal for boating and canoeing. 

A livery has 25 rowboats and 12 canoes for rent. When fishing is good, there 
are 50 to 75 boat rentals per day. 

Snringfield College has many boats and canoes for use on the pond. 

The United States Armory issues over 65 licenses to individual boatowners. 
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Swimming 
Children and adults from many parts of the city swim in the pond each summer 
using several sandy beaches. 


Park land 
Twenty-two acres of public park land lie along about a mile of shoreline at 
scattered points. 


Springfield College Campgrounds 


This lovely wooded 80-acre facility used by both college students and many local 
groups has over a mile of frontage on the pond. 

Over 750 children from metropolitan Springfield attend day camp on the 
college campgrounds each summer. Thousands of children have been taught to 
swim in the pond. 

Three hundred Springfield College students attend freshman camp each June. 

Seventy-five attend the YMCA aquatic school each year. 

A youth hostel is operated each summer. 

All of these groups and numerous others using the many and varied facilities 
of this wilderness area centrally located in Springfield use the pond for boating, 
fishing, and swimming. Without the pond, the use of this campground would be 
seriously limited. 


WATERSHOPS POND HAS BEEN THE PREDOMINANT INFLUENCE IN THE LOCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, AN INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION 
IN BOCTAL SERVICE 


The campus of Springfield College is located on a bluff overlooking Water- 
shops Pond. This 70-year-old institution owes much of its unique reputation to 
its leadership in physical education. It is the only institution of higher learning 
devoted exclusively to education in the skills required to staff youth, community 
service and educational agencies. Graduates are currently serving throughout 
the United States and in 48 foreign countries. Undergraduates and alumni 
fondly refer to Watershops Pond as Lake Massasoit and the lake plays a leading 
role in college spirit and history as well as providing an actual classroom for 
part of the students’ education. 

The college has embarked on a campaign to raise $10 million to expand the 
campus to meet pressing needs as the present student body of over 1,000 continues 
to grow. Present campus buildings worth $4 million are so located as to take 
advantage of lake views. <A long-range plan of development has just been pre- 
pared and is designed with the lake as a focal point. Few colleges have a more 
beautiful setting—if the lake is restored. 

In addition to the 70-acre campus on the shores of the pond, Springfield Col- 
lege also has on 80-acre campsite on the pond. Aquatics play an important role 
in the training of these future youth leaders and the pond is an essential facility 
for this training. 


A BITE OVERLOOKING WATERSHOPS POND HAS BEEN CHOSEN FOR THE PROPOSED 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL HALL OF FAME 


In 1891, Dr. J. A. Naismith of Springfield College invented the game of basket- 
ball. 

The National Association of Basketball Coaches is now conducting a nation- 
wide campaign to raise $400,000 to build a Basketball Hall of Fame. Interest 
in this project has spread to many groups. 

The site chosen for the hall of fame is on the campus of Springfield College. 
The hall is to be set against a background of stately pines with the grounds 
sloping gently down to the waters of Watershops Pond. 

This national sports shrine will attract visitors from throughout the world 
and must have an attractive setting which only a restored Watershops Pond 
can provide. 


WATERSHOPS POND HAS ENHANCED THE PEACEFUL SETTING OF ST. MICHAEL’S 
CEMETERY 


St. Michael’s Cemetery, the largest Roman Catholic Cemetery in Springfield, 
is located on a site overlooking the upper reaches of the pond. 

During the past year $90,000 has been spent developing the area directly 
abutting the pond. 
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WATERSHOPS POND HAS BEEN A SOURCE OF A HALF A BILLION GALLONS OF WATEB FOR 
THE CIVIL DEFENSE OF A KEY ARMS-PRODUCING CENTER 


Watershops Pond covers 200 acres and has a shoreline over 9 miles: bong. 

The tremendous storage capacity plus the long shoreline makes large quanti- 
ties of water available to wide areas of the city. 

For fire fighting in time of disaster this source of water located so near a 
heavy concentration of population and strategic industry is of great importance. 

The water could also be used for emergency drinking purposes if boiled or 
chlorinated. 

Six miles of portable pipe has been stockpiled for such emergencies and 
would make Watershops Pond water available over a large area. 

Loss of the pond means a 41 percent reduction of the water area of the city 
and most of the remaining sources of water lie on the distant outskirts of the 
city. 

This is Watershops Pond and its environs today— 


A lake with a great historical tradition having powered machines which 
produced the arms to defend our Nation through a turbulent century. 

A lake which has provided recreation to untold thousands over the years— 
swimming, fishing, boating, and canoeing. 

A lake about which has grown a lovely residential community—quiet 
homes with tree-shaded lawns runnin down to the lake. 

A lake above which stands Sprinefield Colleze—famous for physical edu- 
cation, now rapidly expanding to meet worldwide needs for leaders in social 
service. 

A lake chosen as the background for the national Basketball Hall of Fame. 

A lake storing huge quantities of water so important to the safety and 
protection of this key defense center in time of attack. 


All of this has oceurred because the Government long avo established the 
Watershops Pond. Because of its history, beauty, necessity and because of 
what has developed around it, the pond must not be lost—it must be restored. 

Save Watershops Pond. 


Mr. Bonanno. Mr. Chairman, let me say that we are very grateful to 
the committee for the opportunity of appearing here this morning. T 


recognize the limitation of time which the committee has to consider 
these problems, but we thank you, and are very grateful to you for 
hearing us. 

Mr. Brunton. I think there is a moral obligation on protective 
rights of the Army because their property would be abutting so-called 
exchange of properties which were either sold or bought by others 
because the Army property is right adjacent to and runs along on the 
right-hand side. 

The shoreline is Army property on the right-hand side all the way 
through. 

Mr. Rirry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We will insert the following editorial from the Springfield Union 
of March 31, 1956, in the record: 


WATERSHOPS POND DECISION 


According to news from Washington, it will be 2 or 3 weeks before a House 
Army Appropriations Subcommittee announces its decision on the appeal of city 
officials and Bay State Members of Congress for $190,000 to restore Watershops 
Pond in Springfield. The subcommittee reportedly showed friendly interest in 
the request for funds to bring the pond back to its former level and repair the 
dam which was damaged in last year’s floods. 

It goes without saying that practically everyone in Springfield hopes the group 
will favor the appropriation and thus reverse the Army’s decision to declare the 
pond, which is part of the Springfield Armory installation, excess property and 
subject to disposal by the General Services Administration. While Watershops 
Pond may have outlived its usefulness as a source of power for the armory— 
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the excuse offered for the decision to abandon it—the entire Federal arms estab- 
lishment here has become an integral part of the city. The Federal Government, 
as Representative Edward P. Boland pointed out at Thursday’s hearing before 
the subcommittee, has a moral obligation to maintain the pond that goes beyond 
the economic feasibility involved. 

Springfield College and an entire residential section have centered on the pond. 
The body of water, in effect, has provided a hub for one of the most valuable 
phases of our city planning—not as a late development, but as a process of steady 
growth stretching over many years. The riparian community of Watershops 
Pond was not the result of building by speculators taking a chance that the Army 
would not abandon the pond. It was the result of considered, long-range con- 
struction in which even the most remote suspicion that the pond would be junked 
by the Army played no part. 

The Federal Government has preempted a huge, tax-free tract of Springfield’s 
most valuable land for its armory operations. We appreciate that, in return, 
it has made a maior contribution to the city’s economy and has provided jobs for 
many people in this area over the years. But the problem is not solved by such 
a simple quid pro quo, for the armory is part of the city’s permanent establish- 
ment and has not discharged its responsibility to the city if it wrecks so large a 
part of the permanent design for urban growth as Watershops Pond represents. 

We sincerely hope that the subcommittee’s evidence of friendly interest was a 
genuine indication of favorable action on the required appropriation and not a 
conveniently noncommittal expression designed to appease temporarily the dis- 
turbed feelings of city officials and others who attended the hearing to state the 
Springfield case. The sum asked for is not large. By approving it, and seeing 
the apnvropriation through, the subcommittee wonld assure traditional mainte- 
nance of a Federal tract and dispel the fears of Springfield citizens that one of 
the most valuable residential assets in the city of homes may be allowed to 
deteriorate. 


Mr. Ritey. We will also insert in the record the following letter as to 
the effect on valuations of property. 
(The letter is as follows :) 


Brooks & WALLACE, COUNSELORS AT LAw, 
Springfield, Mass., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLaNnp, 
Old Office Building, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoLAND: Concerning the effect on valuations of the prop- 
erty in the Watershops Pond area by failure to restore the pond, I submit the 
following : 

I have taken the matter up with Bion T. Wheeler, of 31 Elm Street, who has 
heen in the real estate business for over 25 years, and he states that in his 
opinion the actual value of the property would be almost exactly twice the 
assessed value as furnished to you in the brochure. These values are broken 
down into the homes immediately abutting the pond and the homes within 600 feet 
of the pond. It is his further opinion that the actual values of the homes within 
600 feet of the pond, but not abutting it, would be diminished by 20 percent, the 
homes abutting the pond by 40 percent; or an average on all property within 600 
feet of the pond of between 25 and 30 percent. 

We have consulted Dr. Ayres of the city health department concerning the 
adverse effect on health of a drained pond. It is his opinion that there would 
be no direct adverse effect. There is, however, the obvious fact that it would be 
a breeding ground for mosquitoes and flies and would constitute a danger to 
children who tried to play on the pond bottom. Should an attempt be made to 
develop the exposed area for land use, involving necessarily a dumping area 
for a period of time, Dr. Ayres’ opinion would, of course, be different. 

I trust this will meet your immediate needs and I shall be happy to obtain a 
letter from Mr. Wheeler if you feel it necessary or advisable. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK S. PILLSBURY. 


Mr. Rixy. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Tuurspay, Marca 29, 1956. 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNTTED STATES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION 

MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 
MARYLAND 

MAJ. GEN. MARK W. LANCE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF FLORIDA 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE J. HEARN, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 
GEORGIA 

MAJ. GEN. CHARLES R. FOX, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF WEST 
VIRGINIA AND PRESIDENT, ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION 

BRIG. GEN. MARK H. GALUSHA, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN L. STRAUSS, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ritry. We are delighted to have with us at this time repre- 
sentatives of the National Guard Association and I believe General 
Walsh will conduct the presentation. 

General Watsn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will give you a list of the gentlemen who are here if you wish. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that General Harrison, 
the Adjutant General of Massachusetts, is ill with the flu and is unable 
to be here. 

I have with me Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, the Adjutant General 
of Maryland, and who was the Provost Marshal in the European 
Theater under General Eisenhower in World War IT. 

Mr. Frioon. Where is Tony Biddle? 

General Watsn. Well, Tony was unable to be here. 

We also have present Maj. Gen. Mark W. Lance, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Florida: Maj. Gen. George J. Hearn, the Adjutant General of 
Georgia, and who is chairman of our Legislative Committee; Maj. 
Gen. Charles R. Fox, the Adjutant General of West Virginia and 
president, Adjutants General Association; Brig. Gen. Mark H. 
Galusha, executive assistant of the National Guard Association and 
Brig. Gen. John L. Strauss, general counsel of the National Guard 
Association. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritry. You may proceed, General Walsh. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Watsn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is the first op- 
portunity we have had to appear before this committee since the hear- 
ings of a year ago and express to you our very deep appreciation for 
your kind treatment and consideration at that time. 





STRENGTHS 


Last year we were a bit apprehensive as to whether or not we could 
meet these great strength objectives which had been given or pre- 
scribed for the Army National Guard and for the Air National Guard. 

We were reasonably certain that we would meet the strength objec- 
tives for the Air National Guard but questioned the ability to reach 
that high figure of 425,000 by June 30, 1956. However, it came to 
pass that the Department of Defense cut back that fo eh from 
425,000 to 407,000 and thus that becomes the yearend objective. 

On February 29 the Army National Guard had a strength of 
392,001 and on that same date the Air National Guard had an aggre- 
gate strength of 66,942, or a total of 458,143 

As the result of our recruiting program on Washington’s Birthday, 
we came up with a net gain of 15,000 for the month of February for 
the Army and Air National Guard. The fruits of that operation still 
persist and it is estimated now that we will have a net increase for 
the month of March of 10,000. 

So, you can readily see that we will exceed probably by as much as 
3,000 that strength of 407,000 on June 30. 

If our predictions are right, then we would respectfully request 
that the committee give consideration to inserting language in its 
report identical with your language of 2 years ago. You gentlemen 
will probably recall the language was to this effect : 

The committee desired that there be no cessation of recruiting where the 
Army and National Guard was concerned. 

The Air National Guard is right on the line now. As a matter 
of fact, as of this week, the Air National Guard is being budgeted 
for 103 percent of its strength. To all intents and purposes it will 
have exceeded the strength requirement imposed. 


CRITERIA FOR ARMORIES 


In the report which this committee prepared and submitted to the 
House of Representatives dealing with the National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, perhaps, you will recall that that report dealt with the 
criteria for Army National Guard armories, which had given us con- 
siderable trouble and I would like to have the committee know that 
the language of that report proved to be of the utmost help. The 
committee was sharply critical of the inequality and lack of reality 
in the armory criterial then in effect. While at first the people in 
the Department of Defense took umbrage at the report, nevertheless, 
with the passage of time that report proved to be of great value and 
in our opinion possibly had more to do with the reasonably satis- 
factory armory criteria which was developed than we had ever had 
before. I thought the committee should know that. 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Unfortunately, we are having grave difliculties in other directions. 
To be perfectly frank, the armory construction program for the Army 
National Guard has simply never jelled or gotten off the ground. 
It is remarkable to know that here we have the . Army National Guard 
and the Air National Guard operating under this identical provision 
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of law, namely, the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

In the period that appropriations have been made under that act, 
commencing in fiscal 1952, the Air National Guard has obligated and 
actually constructed upwards of $100 million worth of construction 
without one single, solitary bit of trouble or difficulty, whereas, in the 
same period of time the Army National Guard has constructed, 
roughly, about $41 million worth, and it has been made to appear that 
our program is nearing completion. Well. quite the reverse is true. 

If the committee will bear with me, and it will only take a moment, 
I would like to give you this picture. 

When the criteria was evolved after World War IT, it would be well 
to bear in mind that the strength of the Army and Air National Guard 
was increased 3.5 times, and the number of units was doubled. There- 
fore, in 1946 based upon that total number of units, there was a total 
requirement of 2,780 armories. At that time the States had 916 ar- 
mories which were regarded as adequate. This left a total of 1,864 
armories which had to be constructed. 

Since fiscal 1952 and including fiscal 1955, 500 armories have been 
built. So. that reduces the number now required to 1,364. Currently 
there are 72 armories under contract. The requirement is thus re- 
duced to 1,292. Of those 1,292 there are 430 projects which have been 
approved. There are 862 yet to be approved, programed and funded. 
Of that number there are 264 for which money is available and has 
been appropriated and there are 166 for which money has not been 
appropriated, 

If you add that 862, the requirement, to the 166 for which money is 
not appronriated, and the requirement is still 1,028 armories required 
to be applied for, the total requirement of 864 still remains, and to 
discharge that proeram it would require over a period of many years, 
TI suppose, $249 million. 

To date—that is, beginning in fiseal 1952 and including fiscal 1956— 
there has been appropriated $76 million. 

Our great difficulty has been in getting that money. TI believe, per- 
sonallv, that the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
must share the responsibility for that state of affairs to a considerable 
extent but unfortunately I also think that some of our trouble is right 
in our own Bureau, the National Guard Bureau. I do believe that the 
Bureau has now taken steps that will correct that situation and that 
commencing in the last quarter of this fiscal year we will see a far 
more efficient operation. 

T think also it has been made to appear in some quarters that the 
States cannot handle more than $20 million annually. Well, that 
statement is utterly ridiculous because at this moment the States have 
in excess of $15 million available and if there were any assurance that 
this program would be put on a sound and reasonable basis, the States 
would make available a great deal more money. 

Mr. Forp. There is only $15 million which is uncommitted and un- 
obligated ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. It has been appropriated in the manner 
that you have appropriated it, but because of these administrative 
delays and otherwise it just lies there. 
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STATE-FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Ritey. The States, General, if I remember correctly, are sup- 
posed to participate in this construction to the extent of 25 percent; is 
that correct ? 

Geieral Warsn. That is correct, and that is another one of our 
difficulties. The language of the law is very clear and precise: “That 
the Federal Government shall put wp 75 percent, and the States 25 
percent.” That was in the nature of a contract between the Federal 
Government and the States. 

I have with me a breakdown made of the 22 armory projects which 
have been prosecuted in the State of Louisiana and these figures are 
exact. I will leave this copy with the reporter of the committee so 
that you may have this information. However, the percentage is 47.47 
percent for the State and 52.53 for the Federal Government. 

Now, as I said, this covers 22 projects, but what is true in Louisiana 
is true in every other State. 

Mr. Frioop. How did those percentages happen and where did you 
get them? What does that figure 47 percent represent ? 

General Warsu. The State contribution and the Federal contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Forp. Does that include the land-acquisition costs? 

General Warsu. No, sir; the State furnishes the land. The National 
Defense Facilities Act, Congressman Ford, requires that the State 
furnish the land. 

Mr. Ritry. The 25 percent is purely construction cost ? 

General Watsu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is the point I make. The State supplies the real 
estate and the land upon which the facilities are to be built, and the 
Federal Government supplies 75 percent of the dollars necessary to 
build this structure ? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And the State supplies 25 percent ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, it is in the nature of a contract to that 
effect. 

Now, you bring to us a recapitulation of a situation in Louisiana, 
and I presume that is in regard to a series of facilities? 

General Warsu. They are all armories. 

Mr. Froop. By the 40-plus percent from the State and the 50-plus 
percent from the Federal Government, what do you mean? 40-plus 
percent of what? 

General Watsu. If the Federal Government had done what the law 
says, that figure should read “75 percent,” and if the State only did 
what its law says it will do, that figure should have read “25 percent.” 

Mr. Fioop. How could such a position come about if the law is to 
be as you say it is, 75-25? How could this condition reach that point ? 
How could that situation develop ? 


POLICY REGARDING FACILITIES BEYOND BUILDING LINE LIMIT 


General Watsu. Because of administrative developments within 
the Department of Defense, one example being that the States must 
pay for everything beyond 5 feet from the building line. That is 
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the policy that was laid down by the Corps of Engineers. The project 
should be regarded as a whole, including the grading of the surround- 
ing area, the hardstands for your trucks, the sidewalks, transmission 
lines, sewer lines. and so forth. 

Mr. Froop. What is the matter with the State of Louisiana to per- 
mit this condition to continue in existence? Do they sit supinely by 
or have they no recourse or redress ? 

General Warsn. No, sir; we have been fighting this, as you know, 
every day for 4 long years, and your committee’s report makes that 
verv clear of last year. 

Mr. Ruy. That comes back to the criteria in the directives, I 
imagine, which have been issued by someone. Who issued them? 

General Watsn. Initially it was the criteria developed in our own 
Bureau which was inadequate, and later on in the Properties and 
Installations Division of the Office of the Secretary of Defense under 
Mr. Floete. 

Mr. Froop. Was not the head of the National Guard Bureau a 
Louisiana AG at one time? 

General Watsn. That is right; and he still is. He went back to 
be the adjutant general of Louisiana, General Flemming. 

Mr. Froop. He ought to know his way around. 

General Recxorp. Well, I should, too, because I am the adjutant 
general of Maryland, and the oldest one in captivity. We have been 
around a long time, but T will say that we would not have built a 
single armory in Maryland if we had not agreed to their criteria. 
T have had to do things like this: Agree to pay for every bit of expense 
beyond the 5-foot line. The position taken by people in the Pentagon 
was silly in that they agreed T could put on a certain type of front 
door, but they refused to build the steps because the steps extended 
bevond 5 feet. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I thought it was Uncle Sam who wanted this 
National Guard more than the States. Have not the States gone far 
and beyond any conceivable need for the size of Guard they now 
maintain ? 

General Recxorp. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. That is, insofar as the health, safety, and welfare of the 
State is concerned ? 

General Recxorp. Far beyond it, Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. Far beyond it? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

General Recxorp. I think if I worked up a sheet like Flemming 
has done for Louisiana, it would show about the same thing for 
Maryland. 

Mr. Froop. What do they do down in the Guard Bureau? Do they 
get you over a barrel and make you do it their way? In other words, 
Is it a situation where you do it our way or you do not get an 
armory ? 

General Watrsn. There are people above the Bureau who have told 
the Bureau what the criteria must be. 

Mr. Frcon. In what ivory tower do they dwell? 

General Warsn. The Properties and Installations Division in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. It isnot Army, then, but it is Defense ? 
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General WatsH. I believe, Army has honestly and sincerely tried 
to help us out. 


BASIS FOR ACTION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Fioop. You think this is at the Defense level and involves some 
real-estate people at the Defense level and probably not military 
people ? 

General Watsu. Yes; for example, what goes in a day room for the 
enlisted men is one thing. They will not even give us a shelf in that 
room, or a table. W hoever heard of getting magazines and publica- 
tions and putting them on the floor ? You put them on a shelf or table, 
do you not? However, if we want a shelf or a table, we have to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Fxioop. I w ould take for granted that this is no novel thing, and 
that it has been going on for a long time. We were just t: alking : about 
an armory a few minutes Ss ago which they built at § Springfield, Mass., 
120 years ago. There is nothing new about building armories «and 
there is nothing new about the relationship between the two sover elgns, 
Is not there some yardstick to go by? Do you not have an agreement 
that you do get shelves in the reading rooms of these different units? 

General WatsH. They will not give you shelves. We have to build 
the shelving 7 of State money at ‘State expense. 

Mr. Froop. I do not care who builds it; that is your problem, but 
there should be and there must be a working arrangement and a yard- 
stick as or een the two sovereigns as to w ho does what, and who pays 
what. I do not care who puts “the shelving in there, but I certainly 
think that there must be an understanding as to who puts it in. 

General Waxtsu. This is what you have to agree to in order to get the 
project approved. | 

In order to get the money which the Federal Government would 
allot you, you have to agree to pay over and above their criteria 100 
percent out of State money or else you do not get any money. 

General Recxorp. To start with, you agree to pay 25 percent, and 
in order to get the project ‘you then have to agree to pay for these other 
items like shelving in your quartermaster stor: age room 100 percent out 
of State money. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this. 

Let us go back to the statute. That is where it always winds up. 
What is the master agreement? What does the 25 percent provide for 
and what then does the 75 percent provide for ? 

General Watsu. It is very clear, Congressman Flood. For ex- 
ample 

Mr. Froop. Well, it cannot be very clear. 

General Wasi. It is in the law. 

General Recxorp. It is clear to us, but it is not clear to the Pentagon. 

General Watsn. The Congress, in its wisdom, took the position that 
if a project costs 100 percent, that was to be divided between the Fed- 
eral Government to the extent of 75 percent, and the State government 
to the extent of 25 percent for the completed armory or project and 
that is all we ever ask. 

Mr. Froop. This is apparently beyond the realm of you military 
people. This is obviously in the realm of the legal people. Have you 
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made any effort to maintain your position and not theirs? Have-you 
made any effort with your attorneys general and with the Attorney 
General or Solicitor General of the United States, and with the Gen- 
eral Counsels of the Department of Defense and Army to try and sit 
down around the table and see whether or not you can ask the Supreme 
Court of the United States to take original jurisdiction or a declaratory 
judgment or some equity action to interpret and determine this by 
declaratory action ? 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. No one else is going to do it for you. 

General Watsu. We have done it time after time. 

Mr. Froop. You have not done it, or you would have a decision. 
You have tried to, I presume. 

General Watsn. Yes, sir; in conference after conference, day in and 
day out. 

Mr. Foon. Has there been any attempt to have this decided by the 
courts ? 

General Watsu. No, sir; there has not been anything done in that 
direction. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? Why has not something been done by the 
Federal courts ? 

This is a dispute between the States and the United States Govern- 
ment, and it is patently a Federal problem. It would occur to me that 
the United States Supreme Court has certain areas of original juris- 
diction. So, you would not have to go through a generation of legal 
proceedings in the district courts and then up to the circuit court to the 
Supreme Court. 

I do not know the extent of the original jurisdiction of the United 


States Supreme Court, but it occurs to me that this is such a basic prob- 
lem and obviously concerns the two contesting sovereigns to such a 
degree that you are not going to solve it now in mere paragraphs. A 
report from this committee impresses no one, especially in the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


WITHHOLDING ACTION OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


I understand that within the last 3 days we were told by the Guard 
people who were here that the Bureau of the Budget in its omnipotence 
is holding up the construction of armories in 8 States now. 

General Watsu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

General Reckxorp. Maryland is one of them. 

Mr. Fioop. They are doing that just because their viscera has been 
upset about something, and they have so declined. 

General Watsn. It is worse than that, Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to know that you are not half as upset as 
Congressman Miller is on this thing. 

General Watsu. A year ago, Congressman, when we were here, at 
that particular moment the Department of Defense was appearing 
before committees of Congress urging that the strength of the Reserves 
generally be increased, and the training increased. So, this commit- 
tee—your committee—gave us 6 additional drills and appropriated 
$11 million. 
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We have not been able to get one penny of that to this date. 

Mr. Fioop. From the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Watsu. Because the Bureau of the Budget will not give 
it to us. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me match you. I protested the proposed cut in the 
Marine Corps last year and we fought it out in the House and in the 
Senate, and we by an act of Congress signed by the President in the 
appropriation bill stopped the proposed cut in the Marine Corps, but it 
did not mean a thing. They did not spend a dime. If you think we 
are running this place, you are crazy. 

General WatsH. Mzybe we are simple men. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I thought we were running this place. 

General Watsu. To be frank, we did too, and we still think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you have another thought coming because we have 
authorized the construction of 8 armories, 1 for our friend from Mary- 
land, Mr. Miller, who sits on this committee, and if you had heard him 
the other day, you would know what I mean. We do not know how 
we can help yoy build those eight armories. 

General Watsn. I think I do, because this has been proven. 

In your report which criticized the Army criteria of last year as 
being unrealistic, that had a marked effect upon them. 

Mr. Foon. I do not believe they even read it. 

General Watrsn. Yes; they did. You bet they read it, and not 
only that, but almost instantly negotiations were opened up and in- 
stead of this high and mighty attitude “You will take what we give 
you and like it,’ an agreement was reached on a reasonably satis- 
factory criteria. 

Mr. Frioop. You are not talking about the Army now; are you? 
These Army Guard people were up here the other day yelling louder 
than you are. Your problem is not with the Guard people. 

General Watsu. No, sir; it is upstairs. 

Mr. Fioop. You could not do a better job here than General Mc- 
Gowan did the other day. 

General Watsn. No, sir. 

_ Fioop. You could not possibly have done as good a job as he 
qd. 


WITHHOLDING ACTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


General Watsu. I am talking about at the Department of Defense 
level which is far above the Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Foon. Have you talked to Mr. McNeil with respect to this 
problem and learned his position on it? 

General Recxorp. I think Mr. McNeil is the keyman. 

General Watsu. I think he is the keyman also. 

Mr. Frioop. About what? 

General Watsu. He controls all the money for the Department 
of Defense. 

pe Froop. I know that, and that is why I asked if you had talked 
to him. 

General Watsn. Yes; we have talked to him about it. 

Mr. Fioop. About this program ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir; when Mr. Floete vas the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Properties and Installations, we were up there 
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again and again and again and we had Members of the House go 
up with us, and Members of the Senate go up with us. 

Mr. Froop. You understand that they persist in the view that the 
Executive has a constitutional right so to act and until that question 
is resolved and that claim must be resolved, you are not going to get 
any results. I have read the decision to which they refer, and I do 
not construe it that way. However, they will not help me any. Sec- 
ret iry Wilson told me very flatly 2 months ago when I said to him 

“did you consult the President about this?,” ‘he said “No.” T said 
“Did you consult the Attorney General?” He said “No.” I said 
“Did vou consult the General Counsel of your Department?” and he 
said “No.” 

T said “Then, you are in effect, vetoing an act of Congress signed 
by the President.” He said he understood he had the right to with- 
hold the funds and he did withhold them, and would not spend them. 
That is exactly what he did. There you are, and that is that. 

General Recxorp. That is what we are up against in the building 
of armories. 

Mr. Frioop. That is an old story. 

General Reckorp. Congressman, I agree with evervthing you said, 
but if we had gone to our attorneys general of the States and tried 
to work this out through the regular authorities, we would have been 
stonped entirely. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean 1 AG from 1 State. The room is full 
of brass here, and you have a half dozen AG’s. Why do you not get 
the attorneys general of these 48 States to assist you? That is a 
national organization. I was deputy attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania 10 years ago, I think it was. Why do you not get your AG 
croup together and have a committee of the United States Attorneys 
General meet with the committee of the United States Adjutants Gen- 
eral and have that joint committee decide to test the legality of this, 
and ask the Defense people or the United States Solicitor General if 
they will agree to ask the Supreme Court to take original jurisdiction 
and decide this problem? If they said “No,” and I do not know what 
they would say, then at least you would have the basis of some kind 
of action. You are confronted now, gentlemen, with a historical 
problem and that is the right of the Executive to so act, and he has 
acted. 

General Warsu. However, this committee can resolve this in 1 
minute. 

Mr. Froop. You think so? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir; you have already solved it. 


LANGUAGE IN APPROPRIATION ACT FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Recxorp. You solved it on the Air side. 

Mr. Ficop. I would be glad to help you, but I do not see how we can. 

General Recxorp. I will prove it to you. Here is the language 
which this committee has placed in the Appropri lations Act year after 
vear for the Air National Guard with reference to construction. Now, 
remember, both the Army National Guard and the Air National 
Guard operate under the identical provisions of law, the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended. 
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The corresponding committee on the Air side has used this language, 


and they give this money directly to the Air Force Division of the 


National Guard Bureau and they do the bookkeeping and in the 
period of 5 fiscal years there has not been one single, solitary argu- 
ment or delay on the Air side. 

Mr. Froop. What is there magical about the language that we do 
not use it ? 

General Recxorp. If this committee would use the same language 
for the Army National Guard, it would solve the problem. 

Mr. Froop. Have you ever asked us to use it before? 

General Watsu. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Warsu. We brought it up in an informal discussion, but 
we still were hopeful this could be worked out. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not use it before? What is the matter 
with it? 

General Wausu. There is nothing the matter with it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any more copies of this? 

General Warsu. Yes, sir. We would have to sit down, * the chair- 
man is agreeable and the committee willing to consider it, with Mr. 
Silsby, because we would have to change that around to ean “Army” 
where it reads “Air,” you see. 

Mr. Fioop. I would figure that out of my own little head. 

General Watsu. You would have to have a line item in the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Froop, What is there peculiar or what is the objection to the 
language in this appropriation act for the Air people which would 
make you reluctant during the last 5 years to ask the Army to do it, 
which caused you all this trouble? “What is the gimmick in this 
thing? What is the matter with it? 

General Watsu. One of the reasons was that the Department of 
Defense wanted control over that money. 

Mr. Frioop. That does not upset you very much; does it? 

General Watsu. No, sir; it doesn’t. 

Mr. Froop. That is no reason. Why did you not ask us for it? 
What is the matter with it? 

General WatsH. We would not have cared to whom the money was 
appropriated, Congressman, if it had been handled in the way which 
the law stated it should be handled. 

Mr. Frioop. You thought you were going to get something which 
you did not get, and so you had no problem, but now that you did 
not get it, you have a problem, and you are coming in and asking for 
this which’ you think will solve it? You think this is a solution ? 

General Watsu. We know it is. 

Mr. Fioop. You hope it is. It was insofar as the Air people are 
concerned, 

General RecKxorp. Yes, sir: because you gave the money to the 
Bureau and you did not give it to the De partme nt of Defense. 

General Warsu. It is the fight that we have to go on up and up. 

General Recxorp. The difference is this, Congressman : 

The Army money is lumped with Army reserve construction money 
and is given to the Bureau of the Budget under a separate appro 
priation and not to the National Guard Bureau. On the Air side 
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this language gives the money directly to the National Guard Bureau, 
and they administer it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are right, because I will tell you why you are 
right: They are building your Air Guard armories and the Bureau 
of the Budget has not help up the construction of Air Reserve 
armories, which cert: uinly convinces me that you have some kind of 
magic in this language, whatever it is. 

General Recxorp. The magic is that you put the money in the 
Bureau and we can work with the Bureau without all these delays. 
That is the magic of it. 

I am at this moment building a new airfield costing probably $3 
million under that language with no delays at all, and yet the other 
day I was told there was no money, and I know there is appropriated 
money. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean for Salisbury, Md. ? 

General Recxorp. At the same time I had no money available with 
which to build an armory because the top people had not apportioned 
appropriated funds to the Army side of the National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. We went all through that the other day. 

Did you get together with Congressman Miller on that project ? 
If you have not, you should do so. 

General Reckorp. I have talked to him about it because we have 
an armory right in his hometown. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the Salisbury, Md., location ? 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir; it is coming up within a month or 
two. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding from previous statements that 
the problem you have is not with the Army but at a higher level. 

General Reckorp. We think it is at a higher level, but we do not 
get up there. We talk to our people in the Bureau and they talk to 
the Army and the Army talks to Defense, and as a net result we are 
delayed. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Watsu. I will have our general counsel sit down with you 
when you are at liberty and give you some suggestions. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Watsu. I would like to ask General Fox to express his 
ideas. In addition to being the adjutant general of the State of West 
Virginia, he is president of the Adjuts int Generals Association, which 
will hold its conference on April 23-25. He is in constant touch with 
the adjutants general of the St: ites, as am I, and I feel that he feels 
this as strongly as I, and that he knows of his own knowledge that 
if this air language i is given to us our troubles will be over. 

General Fox. I believe that it would solve the majority of our 


problems. 
JOINT USE OF ARMORIES 


Mr. Rirey. Did you, or do you not think you would still be able 
to work out joint facilities arrangements with the Army Reserve in 
those locations where it is feasible and desirable to do so? 

(general Fox. Yes. I have a representative on the area armory 
facilities committee. It is composed of Regular Army Reserve and 
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National Guard members—the Navy, the Air Force; in other words, 
each service that has a Reserve is represented on this committee. I 
present to them an armory project. My member takes the strength, 
the number of units, and of course it shows the population as Con- 
vressman Flood referred to. That committee will then say, “We have 
two Army Reserve units, we have an Air Force Reserve unit, a Navy 
Reserve unit of such a size, and the policy has been determined they 
will not build an armory to house more than 5 company-size units 
because there are only 5 nights 1 In e ach week that they can drill when 
they are drilling 48 drills a year.” ‘The decision has been made both 
ways. In some places we can work together. In Martinsburg, W. Va., 
[ had 1 unit, they had 1; so obviously we can join together. 

However, in the last meeting they have organized 4 additional units 
in Martinsburg, so we will have to have 2 armories now. 

In Beckley I had a project. They have 4 units and I have 2 units 
plus a battalion headquarters. There they say that we will have to 
have a separate Reserve armory and the National Guard must build 
its own. So I think the procedure i is quite well established. 1 believe 
you will find we are interested in building joint structures. 

In the first place, it will save money for both of us on the original 
construction, plus the operation and maintenance cost. I will be’ very 
anxious to have it that way. It is not often that it occurs. Small 
towns we have unilateral responsibilities. In large cities too often 
you have too many units. In many instances I have found a reluctance 
for them to permit the States to participate. 

Mr. Fioop. May I inquire does that problem magnify itself if in 
« small town the National Guard armory is for an artillery outfit, or 
a battalion, or battery, and the Reserve outfit turns out to be Signal 
Corps or Quartermaster, or an infantry outfit? Would not that com- 
plicate the problem of using the same facility ? 

General Fox. Not particularly. Congressman Flood, when you 
“ure in a new construction project, when you are starting from scratch 
and you are on a construction project, the type unit does not make 
much difference. The strength is what governs. In other words, 
you have one drill floor. If you are building it only for the 1 com- 
pany-sized unit of around 100 to drill in, only 1 unit can drill per 
night on that. size floor. Your classroom facilities can be used by 
different units on different nights. So the type unit merely extends 
the size of your supply and perhaps your classroom facilities, but 
the core of your whole problem is your drill floor. 

General Watsn. I would like, with your permission, to see how 
General Lance, the adjutant general of Florida, feels. He is much 
more fortunate than we up north because he does not run into the 
building complications. 

Mr. Foon. In view of the fact that the chairman of the committee 
is the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Sikes, I imagine that this fellow 
will have great weight here. 

General Lance. On the question that I think we are talking to, the 
language of your appropriation bill, I feel certain it would be a great 
benefit to us because, in effect, it gives to the National Guard Bureau 
the control of this money for the Ar my side just the same as it does for 
construction on the air side. 
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I constructed in Jacksonville an air installation 3 years ago—and 
it is now complete—for about $1,500,000. We had no trouble what- 
soever. From the time that we started moving on it it moved right 
through. 

[ have a program now before the Bureau for 13 armories to be built 
this fiscal year. I have the statement in for them. I lose my money 
at the end of 1957 if Ido not spend it. It is 2-year money. 


DESIGN OF ARMORIES 


Mr. Fioop. As I look at the armories that have been built in this 
country, especially in the old days on the eastern seaboard, obviously 
those armories were built to a design, and of such a struc ture and com- 
position, and in such a way that “they could be centers of resistance 
against general widespread public disorder, or a common enemy. 

Has the National Guard abandoned that concept of the armory ? 

General Watsu. We did not abandon it; it was abandoned for us. 
With the enactment of the National Defense Facilities Act we had to 
accept a common plan for various types of armories, and they are 
strictly functional. 

Mr. Foon. They are no longer intended to be strong points ? 

General Watsn. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Froop. For resistance against a common enemy ? 

General Warsn. That is correct. 

General Lance. Our theory of defense is mobile. We are not fixed 
any more. 

Mr. Froop. You have been reading General Grant, the best defense 
is attack. 

General Lance. It still is. 

General Watsu. General Hearn is the adjutant general of Georgia 
and chairman of our standing committee on legislation. He has been 
intimately connected with this program. 

Mr. Ritry. Before General Hearn makes a statement, you are still 
holding up your Florida armories ? 

General Lance. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARMORIES IN FLORIDA 


Mr. Rizxy. With regard to these 13 armories that you said you had 
programed for Florida and had the money for, what is the prospect of 
getting them built this year? 

General Lance. I was coming to that. 

Your appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 was made available 

General Wars. You do not mean 1957. 

General Lance. 1856 was made available in July. I have finally 
secured the approval for construction, for the planning for con- 
struction, of seven of these armories, and have secured the release of 
architect and engineering funds for the design. But this now is 8 
months from the time the money was made available. Unless the pro- 
gram moves along faster than it has, my State funds will revert at the 
Ist of July 1957. 

General Warsn. And that is true throughout the whole United 
States. 
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General Lance. I can tell you frankly I cannot get this $600,000 
reappropriated by my legislature. If I do not build these armories 
this year, this biannual, I lose them. 

Mr. Rirey. If you get the money for engineering and planning will 
you save the money ; will that hold your State appropriation ¢ 

General Lance. No. It would not hold my appropriation. We have 
to actually let the contract. 

Mr. Ritry. You have to actually let the contract for construction ? 

General Lance. That is true. We have to commit the money. 

General Watsu. We feel if this committee will do about what it 
did last year and appropriate $20 million for armory construction and 
about $5 million for nonarmory construction, and give us the magic 
of this language, then there would be available about $50 million for 

armory construction which is the amount that was available on July 
1, last. 

The Bureau, operating in the same manner as the Air National 
Guard operates, can get that up to a monthly obligation of $3,500,000. 
That has been proven. It has been done twice. 

Mr. Ritty. Does the same situation exist in Georgia ¢ 

General Wausu. General Hearn has been very colse to this problem. 

General Hearn. I think the verbiage that we have there for the 
Air Force will be very essential and helpful for us to carry through 
with no delays whatsoever, the same as the Air Force is doing. 

Now my whole program has been stopped, not in the “National 
Guard Bureau, but by the Bureau of the Budget, and that has been 
brought out before. I can send in a project t and meet all my criteria 
and everything, and just within 2 weeks I will come in with a project, 
and the Bureau of the B udget has to look over my criteria and see 
if it is O. K. I try to stay within the $120,000 that is allocated for 
a one-unit armory, but I can never know whether my plans are going 
to be approved or not without coming to W ashington 4 or 5 times, 
because they will change it on me every 2 or 3 w eeks. I am of the 
opinion that if we set “$120, 000 down for a unit armory and if we 
stay within that $120,000, regardless of what the criteria are we have 
not violated anything. 

Each of the respective States has different problems as far as cri- 
teria are concerned. Things that it takes in Georgia will be different 
from what it takes in Pennsylvania, New York, and every other place. 

With regard to money going to the Bureau, we can ‘thresh it out 
there, but I do not have access to the Bureau of the Budget, and all 
of my projects are held up there. 

General Watsu. In reference to the point brought up by General 
Hearn, in the Deep South especially, they do not have to worry about 
these snow loads. There they can put their w: aterlines and sewerlines 
2 feet below the surface. T hey do not have to worr’ y about the frost- 
lines, whereas in the North we have to go down some 6 or 7 feet along 
the Canadian border. 

Then again, I think on a line east and west possibly through Orlando, 
they do not have to worry about heat whereas up in the North your 
mechanical items will run about 25 percent of your total cost. 

General Hearn. As for joint utilization, we have no trouble what- 
soever. You were speaking a few minutes ago about utilization of 
armories. We are considering that in our civil-defense setup, and the 
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fact that I am civil-defense director for the State, in the event the 
National Guard is moved out, I have a reception center to take care 
of housing in those armories in case of a military attack, or any natu- 
ral disaster. We can utilize the armory. We are planning them in 
an overall picture. 

General Watsu. That is quite common throughout the country. 


FACILITIES UTILIZED WHERE ARMORIES NOT CONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Ritry. What facilities are you using for those units now where 
the armories have not been built ? 

General Hearn. Where they have not been built we are using 
stables, any place where we can go into the respective communities and 
get them to give us the use of ‘that building for our unit. In some 
plac es we have to use the courthouse; in other places we will use build- 
ings, an American Legion hall, or any place we can get. 

General WALsH. High-school gymnasiums are used to a great ex- 
tent temporarily. 

Mr. Rirry. That is not very conducive to establishing morale and 
getting people to join the National Guard and practicing regularly / 

General Hearn. That is right. We also do this in Georgia, we 
turn the armory building over to the community if it will not inter- 
fere in any way with our drills. They can have their social gather 
ings there, or any other meeting. We set prescribed rules and cer- 
tain meetings they cannot have, but we turn it over to them for most 
anything whatsoever. Therefore, they are a part of us and we are a 
part of them. That is what we try to do. 

Mr. Ritry. That makes it a community project. 

General Hearn. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. People will take some pride and interest in it. 

General Lance. The membership of your National Guard has to 
come from your community, so naturally the better you can tie yourself 
into the community the better National Guard unit you have. 

Mr. Rirry. There would not be too much objection for the men 
getting out at night ? 

General Lance. That is right. 

General Recxorp. I would like to get into the record if I can that if 
we get you gentlemen to see the wisdom of phrasing similar language 
which we now enjoy on the Air side for the Army side, and if you give 
us $20 million for armory construction and $5 million for nonarmory, 
T think that our problems will be over. 

Mr. Ritry. Do we have some other problems? 


STRENGTH 


General Warsu. There are just two matters and they will take only 
a minute. 

The first is, as I stated in the beginning, vou fixed our year-end 
streneth for June 30, 1956, at 425.000. The Department of Defense 
cut that back to 407,000. It is evident now—and T am talking now 
onlv Army—that on June 30, 1956, we will have 410.000 men. 

The budget that came down approved by the President provides for 
only an increase of 1,000 men for the next vear, from 407,000 to 408,000. 
Obviously, we are going to have more than 408,000 before the year 
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ever starts. We would recommend to the committee they fix the 
strength as it was fixed last year, at 425,000. That will only give us 
15,000. We can recruit more than that, but I believe we will be satis- 
fied with that. We will stop at 425 ,000, as you intended that we do 
this year. If that strength is incre eased you have already appropriated 
the money for 425,000. Of course, this reverts on June 30. So that 
would require approximately $12 million if you go - to the 425,000 
and it would be the same amount that we had this yea 


PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES 


We would appreciate it if this committee would give some consid- 
eration to the participation of the Army National Guard in the na- 
tional rifle matches. That was done for many, many years, but it went 
out with the war. In the old days this committee used to appropriate 
a certain amount of money to the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, which isan Army Board in the Pentagon. That Board 
is now functioning again and functioning very well. It was dormant 
for quite a long time. It is immaterial to us whether that money 
would be appropriated to the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, or to the National Guard Bureau. But it would prob- 
ably require about $250,000, if the committee saw fit to approve it. 
We would appreciate it if the committee would give some thought 
to that. 

As things are at the present time, the States that are participating 
are sending these teams at their own expense to these matches. That 
does not permit them to take advantage of the school unless they give 
another week’s duty, and the States cannot afford it in many instances. 
But if we could go back to the old system that was in effect from 1921 
to 1939, inclusive, then we could send these men there for 21 days and 
they would get the advantage of this very fine school of small arms. 

Do you not think that school is a great thing, General Reckord ? 

General Recxorp. I think the school is the best part of the matches, 
the most important, and in the National Defense Act the Congress 
provided for the small-arms school as part of the national matches. 
It is an integral part of the national matches. 

Previously, prior to World War II, the item under the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was sufficient to enable that 
Board to allot money to the National Guard Bureau for the expense of 
State teams. 

Now the money in the budget is not sufficient and the teams cannot 
participate unless they are able to do it at State expense. If this 
committee would see the wisdom of adding $250,000 to the National 
Guard appropriation then the guard would allot that money to the 
States who would send the teams, and we would like very much to 
see that done. 

General Watsu. May I then take this opportunity of expressing to 
you our appreciation for being afforded this opportunity to present 
these matters to the committee, and again I would like the committee 
to know that our people, all of them, are very, very grateful for all 
the things you have done for us. 

Mr. Ritry. We are very glad to have had you gentlemen with us 
and we appreciate the information that you have given us. We are 
very much interested in the National Guard. 





Turspay, Aprit 17, 1956. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE APPROPRIATION STRUC- 
TURE FOR OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

HON. CHESTER R. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

W. RUSSELL ROANE, CHIEF, FISCAL AND ACCOUNTING POLICIES, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LEONARD W. HOELSCHER, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

CHARLES W. PER-LEE, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suxes. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Davis, we are honored by your presence and that of 
Secretary McNeil this morning. We know you are here on an im- 
portant subject, one the committee is interested in heari ing about. Will 
you proceed, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY Davis 


Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate 
your hearing us this morning on this subject. 

Last month I appeared before you in connection with the fiscal year 
1957 Army budget, and at that time, I discussed the elements of the 

Army’s financial management plan including the Army’s command 
management system. At that time, I also mentioned that the Army 
was working with the Office of the Secret: ury of Defense, to simplify 
and reduce the number of budget programs in our “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, and that we would present our proposals 
to this committee. The Department of the Army, represented by 
General Williams, Comptroller of the Army, General Lawton, Chief 
of the Army’s Budget Division, and members of my staff developed the 
details of this proposal with the members of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), and of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. McNeil, Comptroller of the Department of Defense, is here, as 
is Mr. Per-Lee, from the Bureau of the Budget, and I am glad to say 
we are all in agreement. 

I would like now to introduce Mr. Roane, of my staff, who, as you 
know, is a certified public accountant, and who will present the pro- 
posal of the Army to change the account structure of the “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriation. 

Inasmuch as the other members of the committee are not here at this 
time, and inasmuch as both Mr. McNeil and I have other appoint- 
ments at the office, I think it might be well for Mr. McNeil at this time 
to make his comment on this proposal, then we might hear from 
Mr. Per-Lee, and then we will proceed with Mr. Roane. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY McNetn 


Mr. McNew, The area of maintenance and operations in all three 
services has been the most difficult one for each of the departments 
of the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and Con- 
cress to get hold of. 

We have for some time been working toward a goal where we could 
have each budget project include all practicable “elements of cost to 
carry out an identifiable mission. If we could do that, we both in- 
crease the degree of control and increase the degree of responsibility 
all the way down the line, and give the person who has the job down 
the line more responsibility but also more latitude in carrying it out 
in the most effective and efficient way possible. 

In the past it has been extremely difficult—in fact impossible in 
some areas—to carry out through all the various channels the obliga- 
tions and expenditures records and complete the cycle on any proj- 
ects. The effort to do that through the various command levels under 
existing practices results in a very large number of allotments to each 
activity. It is not just the paperwork and the waste motion that 
results from that type of thing. It actually means that when a local 
commander has 30, 40, 50, or more allotments to carry out a single 
identifiable mission—and there might by two or three missions at a 
station—he in effect has 30, 40, or 50 absentee managers managing 
portions of the business from a distance. Even if it could be done per- 
fectly it would be a poor way to “run a railroad.” But in any large 
organization it is very difficult to get things allocated in balance 
through multiple channels, and do it in the ‘right amount. 

Next, this basic system we have been working under for years has 
been wrong in another way. It has forced good ‘operators to do things 
that were not quite “according to Hoyle.” If an allocation of funds 
was made from a budget account to unload Ordnance freight at a 
depot, technically it would be illegal or improper to use those people 
to unload Quartermaster freight that might come in at the same siding. 

The Army has made several improvements in the last few years. In 
the last 2 or 3 years the progress has been greater than at any 
time in its history, as far as I know, and certainly in recent years. 

Under the basic concept that they have now outlined for this revised 
“maintenance and operations structure”, I think this very indefinite 
dark, gray area we have all been working with has a chance now for 
a real cleanup. It should simplify the work and it should make it 
possible—I repeat this—to assign responsibility and expect it to be 

carried out, but if it is not, to have a better idea of where the fault is. 

I think the account structure that will be presented to you later 
this morning is very good. Over the next 2 or 3 years it may be found, 
by agreement with the committee, that there should be some minor 
changes and that some of the accounts should be eliminated, but it 
is very good. 

If all of our installations or our functions in the field had a separate 
fence around them, the problem would appear much simpler. I want 
to repeat that one of the problems we have had in working it up, and 
one of the problems I think should be made clear to the committee, is 
that we do have activities all over the world in all four services where 
there are 2 or 8 or 4 identifiable functions carried on at the same 
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geographical location, and where that is true we will have identifica- 
tion by each of the functions at that location. If there is only one 
function we will have funds coming from one budget project and 
reporting back to that budget project. It would be administered in 
such a way that the funds would go out and be reported back to that 
budget project and the adjustments, if any, would be identifiable. 

In mv enthusiasm the other day I told Deputy Secretary Robertson 
T thought this was the biggest single step in the cleanup of the budget 
structure that we have had in a long, long time. I think that ex- 
presses my view on this step ahead we are proposing. 

Mr. Davis. I think Mr. MeNeil may want to add to that that he 
hones this structure will be applicable also to the other armed services. 
We had luncheon with the other secretaries and they also were en- 
thusiastice about the application to their services. 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. 

Mr. Davis. General Lawton and Mr. Hoelscher are here and will 
answer and support any questions you may have after Mr. Roane 
makes his presentation. Mr. Per-Lee is here from the Bureau of the 
Bndget. T do not think he has anything to say, but this has been 
taken un with the Bureau of the Budget and they approve it in prin- 
ciple. Ts that correct ? 

Mr. Per-Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I will now introduce Mr. Roane and let him make 
his presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. Roane 


Mr. Roanr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would first like to tell you 
a little more about the Army’s command management system be- 
cause it is the establishment of this system which has caused the 
Army to recommend a change in the account structure of the “Main- 
tenance and oneration” anpronriation. The system was designed and 
is being installed, using the following guides and principles: 

1. To create responsibility for financial management, or cost con- 
trol, in depth from the supervisor of a small activity at an installa- 
tion to the departmental level of the Army. The one who makes the 
decision for an oneration is responsible for the cost of such operation. 
Each supervisor is resnonsible to the next higher supervisor and not to 
several supervisors. Each installation commander is responsible to 
the next supervising commander, but not to more than one. For 
example, a denot commander is responsible to his respective chief 
of his technical service for his total operations and resources and the 
commander of a training installation is responsible to a single Army 
commander for his total operations and resources. I might add that 
is an objective. 

2. The one responsible for operations must be provided with the 
means of knowing all the elements of cost of operations. This is 
true for a small activity. a large one, as well as for the entire operation 
of an installation or of a supervising command. The same terms 
and definitions used in giving guidance on scope of operations will 
also be used in planning. budgetine, acconnting, and renorting. 
The system is so integrated that plans flow in budget and budget into 
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actual accounting operations and reporting in all the detail to provide 
knowledge of all the elements of costs in their proper structure. Costs 
will be accumulated in workload units to the extent practicable. 

Each supervisor and installation commander must be provided 
with some acceptable standard of cost per work unit or operation in 
order for him to know what is expected of him in terms of cost 
control or financial management. At each supervisory level, it will 
be possible to measure efforts of cost control. 

4. In execution of the Army’s annual budget, each supervising 
command, and in turn each installation commander, must be given 
the missions or programs and scope of such mission as his responsi- 
bility. Each installation commander then, using this information 
as a base, w ill prepare a detail annual operating budget to forward to 
his supervising command for approval and for an allotment or allot- 
ments of funds to cover the amount approved. This is the main con- 
trol feature of operations and resources for the installation. The same 
procedure is provided for the supervising command in relation to 
higher authority. Any major change in the amounts of any approved 
operating budget must be resubmitted for approval. Any minor 
changes in detail amounts of any approved operating budget may 
he made by the installation commander. The installation commander 
must resubmit an operating budget for any change in an allotment 
of funds. 

Reporting will compare the installations operating budgets, work 
units, and costs with actual work units accomplished and costs insofar 
as work units are established. 

As you can see, the command management system for financial con- 
trol is built from the bottom up rather than from the top down and 
has built-in control features at the various levels. Looking at the 
Army from the operating level, that is the installation, we discovered 
operating problems which are not apparent from the Departmental 
level. Those on the receiving end of operations have received the 
most consideration in designing the plan for financial management 
insofar as the “Maintenance and operation” appropriation is con- 
cerned. 

An installation commander must be able to interpret and identify 
his missions in terms of all the elements required for execution and 
must place definite responsibility for operations and costs of such 
operations. Such an organization, the Army officer understands be- 
cause it is not unlike his tactical organization which he knows thor- 
oughly. General Williams, the Comptroller of the Army, and a 
combat officer designed this approach so that financial management 
could more easily be understood by Army officers and could be effec- 
tively applied. by commands. 

It is for this basic reason that we are requesting a revision in the 
account structure to make the command management system more 
effective. In the first installation where the system was established 
(Fort Jackson, S. C.), under the present structure of accounts in the 
M. and O. appropriation, there were six applicable programs, as 
follows: 

1. Training. 

2. Supplv distribution and maintenance. 

3. Sunvlies and minor equipment. 

4. Medical care. 
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5. Installation support, logistics. 

6. Installation support, administrative. 

It was also evident that the program “Supplies and minor equip- 
ment could not be measured from an operating point of view except as 
these supplies and items of equipment applied to some functional 
activity and an integral part of the cost of such activity. The pro- 
grams “Supply distribution and maintenance” and “Installation sup- 
port” were not end product programs within themselves but were over- 
head or support for replacement training program and to a minor 
extent for the operation of the hospital. Therefore, the conclusion 
was reached that there are really only two programs, that is (1) tac- 
tical forces and (2) medical activities. The specific major operating 
activities were (1) operation of tactical forces and (2) operation of 
a hospital. Expense accounts were needed to break these 2 major ac- 
tivities down into all the component elements of each one (some 120 
expense accounts). The same approach was made in applying the sys- 
tem to operations of depots. After reviewing the operations of var- 
ious types of installations, it was concluded that there are three levels 
of ne counts needed for the entire M. and O. appropriation as follows: 

The program area for association of related major activities; 

The specific major operating activity or operations account; and 

The expense accounts relating directly to the major activities, or, 
in other words, component parts of the major activity which can be 
identified in responsibility of supervision and cost. 


PROGRAM STRUCTURE 


If we might have a look at the chart on the program structure, what 
is proposed is shown on this side in terms of eight programs, and 
showing the disposition of the present budget programs, how they 
flow into this. 

(The chart referred to is on next page.) 

Mr. Roane. It looks complicated, but we will take the number of 
operational activities divided between tactical forces and the appli- 
cable portion of maintenance and operation of facilities required to 
support tactical forces activities. 

Training activities under the new structure pertains only to the 
training of individuals rather than the units. The units are trained 
as tactical forces and therefore become a part of the tactical forces. 

Central supply activities pertain to just that and do not include, let 
us say, major overhaul and rebuild activities, which was divided be- 
cause of its large operations. For example, industrial mobilization, 
procurement, and the supply part of supply distribution and mainte- 
nance has been centralized into central supply activities. 
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Major overhaul and rebuild comes from the old supply distribution 
and maintenance, with some part coming from the medical-care pro- 
gram, which is a minor part. 

The present medical activities do not cover as much as the old 
medical-care program because some of that is divided between what 
is given to the tactical forces and becomes a part of tactical forces. 
Some of the units use safety kits, first-aid kits, and that would be 
charged on a consumption basis. So that we have some of that dis- 
tributed to major overhaul and rebuild and support activities. 

Armywide activities cover mainly what they covered in the old plus 
the evaluation system and the old command and management. These 
are things that are done that cannot be attributable toa major instal- 
lation but that are army wide in scope. 

Now if we might have chart 2. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE COMPARISON 
Cuart No, 2.—Training—Direct obligation 
PRESENT BUDGET PROGRAM, TRAINING, ACCOUNT DETAIL 


Estimated 


"8410 Actual fiscal = — 
Title year 1955 ee ee 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 

2211 Replecement training centers and training divisions 
except medical) . bite $2,809,295 | $3,553,000 $4, 555, 000 
2221 Combat arms sc*ools font 7,557,171 | 11, 216,000 10, 812, 000 
2222 A dministrative service schools ;. ; 1, 754, 855 | 1, 778, 000 | 1, 766, 000 
2223 «~Tec' nie ul ser ice schools (except medica!) ji 15, 229, 624 | 17, 920,000 | 17, 343, 000 
2224 Language schools ; ee ee 2, 442, 509 | 3, 349, 000 3, 150, 000 
2225 Command and General Staff C ollege aa ‘ nn 907, 973 | 994, 000 | 990, 000 
2226 Army War College..-.-.----- ** ee 397, 954 | 532, 000 | 630, 000 
2227 Other schools---- coe 5 ake 2, 168, 223 2, 502, 000 2, 270, 000 
Subtotal, project 2220 7 30, 458, 309 38, 291, 000 36, 861, 000 
2231 Miscellaneous training ice 10, 392, 506 | 10, 240, 600 | 9, 890, 000 
2241 Tuition at civilian institutions (other th: an medic ayers 542, 919 1, 599, 000 5, 471, 000 
2251 DA-directed exercises 5, 197, 100 21, 540, 000 9, 135, 000 
2252 Local command and technical service exercises_. 6s 3, 563, 688 3, 325, 400 4, 030, 000 
2253 Troop test exercises ’ ; aman en 4, 502, 680 | 7, 644, 000 6, 780, 000 
Sentotal, paciect 2300... ....-. 2... nnseces Mlewii 13, 263, 468 | 32, 509, 400 19, 945, 000 
2261 Training aids ne ‘etl sl | 4,015, 998 6, 272, 400 8, 770, 000 
2262 Training films sidan ee chaitap oiler te atid ieee aaa 4, 894, 397 | 3, 979, O00 | 4,020 000 
2263 Training publications 2, 675, 167 | 2, 500, 000 | 2, 470, 000 
Subtotal, project 2360_--.--- ‘ a 11, 585, 562 12, 751, 400. | 16, 260, 000 
2271 Army service sc’ ool temporary duty (except medical) _ _| 7, 296, 430 | 12, 658, 000 | ~ 43, 700, 000 
2272 Other school, temporary duty (except medical) j 2, 421, 106 | 4, 032, 000 4, 968, 000 
Subtotal, project 227 SR en gnats 6 ee 9,717, 536 | 16, 690, 000 18, 668, 000 
2281 U.S. Military Academy..-.-.-.-.-.---.---..------ al 2, 887, 431 | 3, 079, 600 3, 350, 000 
2290 Installation support services. -_--.....-------.--- iil 120, 859, 130 “98, 919, 000 | 98, 800, 000 


UN Sa I acta ncktabsib tua baedeue | 202,516,156 | 217,633,000 | 212, 800, 000 
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PROPOSED TRAINING PROGRAM CATEGORY, ACCOUNT DETAIL 


| | Estimated 
Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Operation and maintenance of schcols ! ‘ _...-.| $91, 213,155 | $103, 589, 900 $100, 701, 000 
_ 5. Military Academy ! aeaccd tanned iasteesst Sa aee 12, 406, 728 12, 470, 000 
Training at civilian institutions_-_---- ; ic ok heaeial 542, 919 1, 599, 000 5, 471, 000 
Liscellaneous training ae 10, 392, 506 10, 240, 600 9, 899, 000 
Training devices and publications iz ian eee ee 22, 078, 528 24, 380, 000 
Total training. ------ Y | 2 133, 981, 573 | 2 149, 905, 756 2 152, 912, 000 

' 


PROPOSED REASSIGNMENT TO OTHER PROGRAM CATEGORIES 


Estimated— 
Actual, 
fiscal year 
1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 


Training to tactical forces: | 
Replacement training centers (2211)................- i; $: 265 $3, 553, 000 | $4, 555, 000 
Special field exercises (2250) - B a aia 3, 263, 465 32, 509, 400 19, 945, 000 

Training to using pro grams: | 
School TDY (2270) . . . ” 9, , 536 16, 690, 000 | 18, 668, 000 
Balance of training inst ullation support os 3 42, 744, 28% 3 14, 974, 844 3 16, 720, 000 


2, 800, 000 


1 Activities which will be charged with share of “Operation and maintenance of facilities’? amounts 


(See chart 5.) 

2 Amounts do not reflect spread of proposed additional support items such as post supply, field mainte- 
nance, and local welfare and morale services. 

3 Reflects amount of installation support under present structure concept than will be distributed to 
program category for tactical forces. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roane. Let us take training activities and compare what is in 
the present budget to what we recommend in the future. In the pres- 
ent budget we have a great number of what we call subprojects and 
they are budgeted individually as we go down the line, showing the 
amounts of money compared with 1955 and the estimate for 1956 
and the estimate we have for 1957 as it came down in the President’s 
budget. 

As we rearrange this we find there are many things in training 
applicable to unit training and therefore would go to tactical forces. 
So the old training program is broken down between the portion 
that would go to tactical forces and that part. which would remain 
as training. In 1955 that amounts to $42 million to tactical forces 
and the amount that goes to tr aning under the new program Is $153 
million in 1955, mounting to almost $153 million in 1957, 

Some of the projects are identical. For example, the United States 
Military Academy. But the amount is different. The reason for 
the amount being different is because the cost of community facilities, 
the overhead cost, is added into the new classification for United 
States Military Academy. 

Mr. Forp. Would that figure as you show it include the total cost 
of operating the Military Academy outside of military pay ? 

Mr. Roane. Outside of military pay and outside of the major 
equipment and construction. Of course construction has a different 
appropriation and major equipment has a different appropriation. 
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Mr. McNem. I think your question is very appropriate because, 
in this structure, for the first time it attempts to get all the identifiable 
costs into the one account. You can see and grasp the magnitude of 
the activity and there is the total, then you can go into the reasons for 
the $12 million. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a laudable thing to accomplish. 

Mr. McNeu. It does not take little pieces and spread it out all over 
the services. Here is an attempt to put it all in one place. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you not put the United States Military Acad- 
emy with the operation and maintenance of schools? 

Mr. Roanr. That could be done, but the Army staff likes to iden- 
tify it rather cleanly. It is one of the major things the staff likes 
to identify. 

Mr. McNetm. May I speak tothat? I think that is because it stands 
out, alone on the Hudson River and there is nothing quite like it in 
the Army and there is no gain or loss by separating it. But the prin- 
ciple would be the same. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be appropriate to ask you, is this change going 
to make the budget for the Army more or less identical with the 
budget presentation for the Navy and Air Force ? 

Mr. McNrizt. The Navy has gone a long way but they have a little 
further to go to get on the same pattern. The Air Force is partly 
on this basis and is moving to this same approach. 

Mr. Davis. That is the goal. We had luncheon yesterday with the 
Secretaries of the other services and they want to do it. Mr. MeNeil 
and the Budget Bureau have both approved of this. 

Mr. McNet. The basic principle we have been shooting for for a 
long time is to get something you can see and feel that identifies each 
separate activity both in the budget and in the administration of 
funds and for reporting back, and that completes the cycle. This 
should be a great step ahead to get this principle adopted. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roane. You will note that some of the accounts proposed for 
the new training program category do not indicate an activity rela- 
tionship but rather a centralized activity, for instance, training at 
civilian institutions, does not add anything to what it was before. It 
is the same amount. Miscellaneous training is also one of the type 
of things where we do not have stations performing as such; they 
may have a little piece of it. 

Mr. McNem. That would be a procurement type of operation iden- 
tifiable under the Army structure. 

Mr. Roang. We have installations engaged in doing that, at this 
time but we do not have installation support or overhead thrown 
in with that. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOLS 


Under “Operation and maintenance of schools,” there are a great 
number of them. They will be individual expense accounts under 
this plan. 


SOURCES OF NEW ACTIVITY DATA 


Now for the next chart, chart 3. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Roane. In designing the activity accounts under the programs 
we try to have definite operative activities insofar as practicable and 
if not a central procurement or some other type of account that could 
be well administered. For example, take operation of supply depots. 
Generally that is a type of thing that is a specific installation or part 
of an installation. 

This shows the central supply activities of the proposal as against 
where the items come from in the present account structure. For 
example, procurement operations come over in toto to procurement 
operations. In addition, we bring real estate management up into 
procurement operations, and we bring industrial mobilization, that 
part that determines requirements and allocations, also as a part be- 
‘ause they are performed by procurement offices. 

Operation of supply depots, we bring that total account under our 
present supply distribution and maintenance account. 

Mr. McNew. May I break in at this point? That illustrates again 
the point Mr. Ford brought up, and that would be approximately 
50 depots. In dealing with it you have something you can see and 
feel. 

Mr. Roane. We do have, of course, the medical depot that was 
brought in with this in order to make it consistent instead of being 
a part of the medical care program. The medical care program, by 
the way, as against medical operations, is the actual operation of 
medical care rather than supplies. 

Mr. McNet. But it is separable and identifiable. 

Mr. Roane. Operation of supply control offices also came from the 
old supply control account and also brought that portion belonging 
to the medical care program. 

Industrial mobilization comes from reserve industrial plants and 
reserve industrial equipment. 

The transportation services come from the old account “Army-wide 
services, logistics,” including three accounts under that. 

Military traflic management is getting more attention. It was 
more significant to bring that out because operation of ports and 
other transportation facilities was split from traffic management as 
ports are identifiable as a specific operating activity. 

Mr. McNet. This is for the so-called single assignment responsi- 
bility for military traflic by rail, where the Army with a central office 
handles it with five regional offices. This assignment gives the Army 
this task for all three departments. 

Mr. Roane. Where we have the direct operation of supply depots 
and supply control offices, they will retain their proportionate share 
of the overhead. That brings together all the elements of cost paid 
out of the M. and O. appropriation. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


Now if I might have Chart No. 4. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Roane. This is how we hope to bring the overhead as a part 
of the activity cost into play. 

As you know, we have an account for installation support that we 
divide up between major accounts, and the general account in that 
installation support does not cover all the overhead in the present 
structure. For example, station supply distribution and maintenance 
is one we brought into this account. 

We propose to have the five major accounts with a great number 
of expense accounts for these community services and facilities broken 
down by local accounts. We have local maintenance of facilities and 
field maintenance of equipment and other local support activities. 

The distribution of those to all major activities will be made. Where 
a station has more than one major activity, then we will have a dis 
tribution under each of the five categories to each of the activities, but 
we will also have a record of the total of the five as you build it up. 
In other words, you have to build it up before you can distribute it. It 
is like a corporation with its overhead and it distributes that overhead 
to its various activities. 

Mr. McNrit. May I add I think this is one of the best points in the 
whole structure, but I hope we will not go to extremes and distribute 
overhead costs such as heat, light and water if some small function 
occupies just one room in a big installation. When your staff comes 
to us and occupies office space 2 or 3 months, we do not charge you 
for rent. We do not want to get into minute details such as that. 
But wherever it is of substance and affects the management and 
scope, yes. Is that correct, Mr. Roane? 

Mr. Roane. Yes; it should be applied with reason, of course. 

Mr. McNen. Yes. 


Mr. Roane. But the major activities are clearly identifiable at a 
post, and I think it is rather easily identified as to where the installa- 
tion support belongs. 

The basis for distribution for most of this may be the population 
of the post because they are for individual services to a great. extent. 


ELEMENTS PROPOSED FOR RELOCATION 


Now let us have the next chart. 
(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Roane. This shows the things that do not appear as projects. 

In the training we have an account “School temporary duty travel, 
except medical.” There is a possibility we would handle that through 
the installations by, let us say, funding in their programs as an account 
the amounts for temporary duty travel. There is also another possi- 
bility that we might handle that account on a centralized basis. How- 
ever, at the present time we show it going to the training activities 
and the tactical forces into the specific accounts under those programs 
that are required. 


SUPPLIES AND MINOR EQUIPMENT 


Supplies and minor equipment was an old procurement account 
and since we have stock funds we do not need that procurement 
account in the M. and O. appropriation, but we take those supplies 
and put them right into the activities in which they belong. 


MEDICAL CARE 


In medical care the supplies and equipment belonging to other 
activities other than the hospitals will be so shown. Of course those 
are mainly the first-aid kits and such things that are directly dis- 
tributable to places they are used. But for troops they would be 
under tactical forces or training. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRIMARY PROGRAMS AND M. AND O. STRUCTURES 


We have one more chart, I believe, that shows the present M. and O. 
structure and the proposed M. and O. structure compared with Army 
primary programs. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Roane. There is about the same amount of difference in the old 
as in the new. However, we think that the account structure that is 
below the proposed 8 level—there are 35 or 40 major activities that 
relate in total to the primary programs. For example, procurement 
as a primary program is an activity under “Central supply activities,” 
so it moves over. 

Industrial mobilization is about the same thing. Logistical services 
is split between the new programs, armywide activities and central 
supply activities. In other words, we are able to relate just as much 
as we were in the beginning. 

You have before you one of the papers that gives by names the 
programs, the activities, and what is included. The names of these 
items, for example, “Tactical forces,” is the name of an account in the 
Army budget. There are some items that I have shown you, such as 
“Supplies and minor equipment,” that are distributed down through 
the accounts to make them functional. But many of the shifts that 
are proposed are subprojects transferred from one place to another 
in order to associate them under an activity as they are a part of the 
cost of that operation. I will not read those, but if there are questions 
about them I will be glad to answer them. 

We have another chart that gives the same thing by number, which 
refers to our fiscal code number on the right-hand side, and what goes 
into the major accounts on the left-hand side that we propose. 

In summary, I would like to point out that the changes proposed 
would facilitate very much the improvements the Army oclel j in 
financial man: iwement in the maintenance and operation area. It is 
designed to bring about better planning, better budgeting, and more 
economical execution of the programs. It would provide a means of 
reporting to indicate what is on schedule and what is behind schedule. 
[t would measure cost in terms of quantities, but not quality, the latter 
of which the system cannot measure. Quality is measured by in- 
spection and qualitative standards. It would provide various eche- 
lons of management with means of knowing what is efficient in terms 
of operation as against what is inefficient and where the problems are. 
It is not a panacea for all our troubles, but is a long step forward in 
effecting cost control over the vast Army operations to make them 
more efficient. 

I believe that concludes what I have to say. 

Mr. Davis. To sum it up, what we are trying to do is simplify the 
procedure. I think it makes sense. If there are any questions, Mr. 
McNeil and Mr. Roane will be glad to answer them. You might 
want to hear from General Lawton. He anticipates some difficulty 
in installing this change in the Army, but we have every reason to 
believe it can be done, and we will use every effort in the first year 
to have a dual system and then we hope to use it entirely. We know 
it will be difficult and we know we will have some problems, but Mr. 
McNeil has assured me his office will give us every assistance. 

Mr. McNem. Before you came in, Mr. Ford, I remarked to the 
chairman that it could have been an excess of enthusiasm, but I re- 
marked to Mr. Robertson that I thought this was the greatest. step 
that has been taken to get the foundation laid for a cleanup of this 
indefinite area in M. and O. that has caused us so much difficulty. I 
would not qualify that statement very much. It is, I think, a very 
excellent and sound approach. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN INCORPORATING NEW ACTIVITY INTO BUDGET 


Mr. Sikes. General Lawton, would you like to discuss with us some 
of the difficulties you see in incorporating the new activity into the 
budget at this time? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, my first concern is one of ma'n- 
taining continuity between the present structure and the new struc- 
ture, so that we can properly account for the money as we receive it 
from the Congress, and another major concern that the committee and 
the Congress and the Bureau of the Budget understand the problems 
that are going to be inherited, such as transfers within the budget 
structure. Further, that you will appreciate the change in format of 
the information that you are going to receive so that as we come be- 
fore your committee with our justifications for a budget, and as we 
vo before the Bureau of the Budget, that all are fully appreciative 
of the type of information they will receive under the new system as 
opposed to what they have been receiving in the past. 

We have a problem in the installation support area. There is some 
concern in G-1 as to the personnel problems that will be involved in 
setting up this system, particularly I think in the first year when we 
will be operating two systems, and may temporarily utilize addi- 
tional people. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the difficulties which you are enumerating such 
that it would be a considerable task to initiate this program at this 
time? 

General Lawton. My feeling is that we should not try to initiate 
this complete changeover at this late date for fiscal year 1957. We 
would have to publish a complete new fiscal code, which I am in- 
formed will take possibly 60 days to get out to the field, which would 
make it the first of July before we could possible get it down to the 
operating elements. There are problems there. 

Some of our stations have already begun the installation of this 
Army command management system. Some will be operating under 
that system, and some will be operating under the present system 
during fiscal year 1957, so we would be getting information under two 
different systems; one for obligations in certain respects, and another 
about. costs. 

It is presently planned that in order to have continuity we will 
receive our obligations down to the level at which we are receiving 
them now. 

Mr. Srxrs. Do you have other witnesses you wish to have heard at 
this time, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Davis. I think Mr. Hoelscher might be of some help on this. 
All of the difficulties that have been outlined by the General we realize 
are there. However, he and General Williams and Mr. Hoelscher 
are clearly in favor of it, but there will be this difficulty in the first 
year of operation. 

We would like to have authority to install it and follow it, but 
we will have to meet certain problems, especially during the first 
year. 

Mr. Hoelscher can give you his ideas as to accounting and pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Forp. May we have some information as to your position, Mr. 
Hoelscher ? 
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Mr. Hortscuer. Yes, sir. I am Deputy Comptroller of the Army. 
General Williams is ill and not able to be here. 


ACCOUNTING AND PROCEDURE 


Well, sir, one of the main things we are interested in is to develop 
what we have termed the Army command management system, which 
ties together at all levels the programing and budgeting and the 
accounting. Under this system the planning at the working level sets 
out what is to be done, the value of the resources to be used, and the 
money required, all in the same terms and these factors are kept 
continuously coordinated. 

In order to work out such a system we have found, by getting down 
and actually working it out at Fort Jackson and at the depots, that 
we needed to have the money provided in terms of the mission of the 
installation. That is, the money should not be provided as has been 
done, with only a little of the money going for the mission as in the 
case of Fort Jackson, where funds for the budget program “Training” 
was a very small amount, and most of the funds were in various sup- 
port activities. We had to work out a coordinated program, 

Let me go back just a minute. The tendency was for each support 
unit at the operating level to work out its own program in relation to 
the funds available for that particular activity. To get the com- 
mander fully into the picture and to get the tot: al staff operating as a 
unit, it became necessary to give the commander his money in terms 
of his principal missions. That is the genesis of the proposal, which, 
as indicated, identifies the funds in relation to primary missions. 

In order to go ahead with this program, on which we are well em- 
barked at the present time, as I am sure you are aware, in the class 1 
installations and in the depot system, it becomes necessary to provide 
the funds to those particular installations in terms of their missions. 
Therefore, as General Lawton has indicated, during the coming year 
if we continued on the current budget structure, then we would want 
to make an exception wherever we are operating this integrated pro- 
graming, budgeting and accounting system, and in those cases we will 
need to make available the money in mission terms, even though in 
other places we should continue on the present fund structure. Then 
in order to get comparability of reports we would have to translate 
back from one basis to the other. 

Naturally, therefore, we are faced with a choice between two diffi- 
culties. It is not a clean-cut question of acting now or merely waiting. 
It appears that either we will be operating partly on one basis and 
partly on the other, and converting for reporting purposes to main- 
tain a comparable picture; or else we make a change which permits us 
to operate on a single basis. Naturally, we had hoped to get on to the 
single basis. 

General Lawton has indicated the difficulties that face us, due to 
the lateness of the date. The only thing I would say is to sum- 
marize that essentially what this new structure does is to budget in 
terms of missions, to eliminate those programs which are identified 
with the things to be bought rather than with the activities to be 
carried out and, what may not have been brought out very clearly, 
to differentiate between those activities and costs which are Army- 
wide and those activities which are local. As an example of the 
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latter, in supply distribution we have the depot system which is an 
armywide service, and the posts, camps, and stations supply system 
which is local. This new structure would differentiate between the 
wholesale system and the retail support system. Finally, and of course 
the most far-reaching of the changes proposed, is the association of 
support costs with mission costs. 

{ think that is all I would like to say. 

Mr. McNetu. I would like to add a word, if I might, Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to General Lawton’s comments. 


OVERALL COORDINATION 


In discussions in the Pentagon I would tend to lean toward the con- 
cern of budget people, because fr equently we can lose sight of what 
is needed for the C ongress and what we have to do to present our 
story and to have it understood. So I would like to think I am not 
uns ve of the problem on the budget side of the picture. 

I do feel, however, that if the committee agrees with the basic philos- 
ophy and would like to see the greatest progress made at the earliest 
time that the Army should be authorized to go ahead July 1. But 
i would say this for General Lawton: There are some problems. I 
do not, however, think they are insurmountable at all. 

I have been through 3 3 or 4 of these changes and I have found you 
can always work them out. Sometimes we have to work some Satur- 
days and some nights to get it done, but it can be done. 

I would say it “would take the underst: anding of this committee in 
knowing that when General Lawton brought up the Army budget 
to discuss with you next spring that there would be certain accounts 
in the present structure which frankly would not be accurate or very 
meaningful, because they are awfully hard to pull out. I will not 
say they are completely meaningless, but they are not now clearly 
identified, even though the Army “does its best to pull back obligations 
by the projects presently listed. 

Sometimes you have to do some prorating in order to get the charges 
back to the several accounts. It 1s the only way you can do it at the 
present time. They are doing their best, ‘but the present procedure 
is unsatisfactory. 

But if your committee felt that progress should be made, which 
I sincerely recommend, and would be tolerant in one or two or several 
2 these accounts that you have in the structure at the moment, and 

‘ealize that General Lawton would have difficulty in tracing every 
chats back to the old account, although he could trace it bac k to the 
new structure, it could be done. I think this initial lack of accuracy 
in a few accounts is the only penalty we would have to pay, and this 
would be small compared to the benefits obtained by getting this long 
overdue cleanup started a year earlier. 

I can understand General Lawton’s concern, because he would nor- 
mally be expected to be able to identify fully the figures in all ac- 
counts. In one account, for example, I think you have $24 million. 
It is one project at the moment. It covers 6 or 7 different things. 
The way that account is administered in the Army, it is at the present 
time passed out in little driblets all over the Army. Under the new 
structure that would be in the various major accounts and would 
be allocated as part of the bulk funds for the activity to carry on 
that function. 
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General Lawton probably could not come back in that $24 million 
account, with its 6 subdivisions, and identify every obligation against 
eac -h subdivision. Probably on 90 or 95 percent it would show very 

learly, but there are fringe amounts which would be difficult to trace. 

If this committee would be tolerant of the fact that General Lawton 
could not precisely trace every subaccount, that is the only price I 
think we would pay for gaining a year and getting on with a real 
job of better managing og Army, better administr: ation of funds, and 
far better justification for the future. 


COST AND TIME REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxrs. Mr. McNeil, let me ask you: What do you foresee in the 
way of cost and time requirements in shifting over to the new pro- 
gram! 

Mr. McNeu. So far as the cost is concerned, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the overall cost is going to be much less. 

Mr. S1xes. I mean the cost of shifting. 

Mr. McNeir. On the cost of shifting I hardly know how to give 
you an estimate. Certainly you have to write up the new instructions. 
But the operation of the system in the forthcoming year should require 
much less work than the operation of the former multiple allotment 
system. That will be at every level, with every post, camp, and station 
in the Army. 

Mr. Davis. We will do it with our present staff. There will not 
be any additional personnel. I think that answers it. 

Mr. McNersx. As a matter of fact, we should have fewer people doing 
this work when we get through. They will do it once and report 
back up the line in the same way that the funds are appropriated. 

Now, as to the shiftover, and that gets back to General Lawton’s 
problem, you would proceed with the markup and appropriation in 
the normal manner, but that in establishing the amounts to be avail- 
able for each of the thirty-five-odd accounts a spread sheet could be 
submitted to the committee to show exactly the amounts in the ac- 
counts you have now and the amounts we would propose to set up. 
If you agreed—and every effort would be made to do it exactly 
you intend in the appropriation action, except for redistribution— 
those accounts would be established as the starting _ alances for each 
of the 35 accounts at the beginning of the fiscal yea 

Now, as to those 35 accounts, some of them would or almost the same 
as they are now, and some would be different in amount. To the 
extent that one subproject is split or added to another, they would be 
different. 

In that distribution it is possible that on July 1 the distribution 
would not be perfect and that perhaps in October you would find that 
what was thought to be installations support adequate for this sta- 
tion, or a second station, would actually be too high for one and 
not enough for the other, and there would have to be a slight read- 
justment. That would all be recorded, however, and you would have 
the correct starting basis for the future. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me see if my understanding is correct on 1 or 2 
items. You state that you will not require additional people to make 
the changeover ? 


Mr. McNetn. No. 
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Mr. Davis. That is my impression. 1 am quite sure it 1s correct. 

Mr. Sikes. It is your belief that fewer people could do the same 
job after the changeover is accomplished 

Mr. Davis. After the changeover I am sure it will be simplified and 
we can get along with less. 

Mr. Sixes. So that in operation this will be less costly than the 
present system 4 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; it will. 

Mr. Stxes. How much time do you think will be required to make 
the complete changeover ¢ 

Mr. Davis. We hoped to accomplish it in a year. That is what I 
wanted Mr. Hoelscher and General Lawton to explain. 

I do not know whether we had a chance to summarize that, but there 
is no question in the mind of the Comptroller of the Army that this is 
desirable. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Hoelscher ? 

Mr. Horeiscuer. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, General Lawton ? 

General Lawron. E ventually : ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. They will have difficulties this year, and I wanted the 
committee to know they will have difficulties in ideale eee and ex- 
oe how you spend this year’s money, using this other basis. 

But back of it all the auditors can furnish any information you want 
on any one of the present projects, can they not ? 

Mr. McNet. They will be able to show by the new accounts just 
what was done on obligations and expenditures. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. McNe i. It will be more nearly accurate than ever before, but 
we would have difficulty on reporting back on certain old classifications. 
Mr. Davis. All the way down, on projects and expense accounts? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Those are the things I wanted to bring out here. 

Mr. McNetn. My point is that if there is a difference of that kind 
and we could not trace it back to the original subproject account we 
should not next spring, charge the diffic ulty to General Lawton, be- 
cause there could be some such situation. 

Mr. Sikes. Let me ask General Lawton the same questions I asked 
Mr. MeNeil. 

Mr. Davis. May I be excused now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Stxres. Yes, of course. We are very glad to have had you 
with us. ; 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. You were nice to accommodate me. 

Mr. Sixes. Let ime say that we have had a very interesting discus 
sion, Lam glad to see the enthusiasm which you and Secret: ary McNeil 
have shown for this new program. It certainly is interesting. It 
appears to have considerable promise. I assure you that the com- 
mittee will give very careful consideration to what you have told us. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Forp. May I make one comment ? 

Mr. Srxes. Of course. 

Mr. Forp. The committee has been cautioned to be tolerant. I 
hope that degree of toleration will exist in the Bureau of the Budget 
and in your office, Secretary McNeil, as well. 
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COORDINATION WITH OSD AND BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. McNetu. That is a very proper question, Mr. Ford. 

On the way up I told Mr. Davis there would be some rough spots 
in July in getting the thing straightened out and running, but I 
would commit Saturdays and Sundays and nights to any help I could 
give in doing it, and I thought that kind of ‘commitment was worth 
more than a pious statement that I was in favor of it. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you likely to run into any difficulty with the Bureau 
of the Budget? Do you think they will go along with it? 

Mr. McNett. I believe they will, sir. “One of the encour aging things 
to me at least, has been that while we have had some differences in 
working out the actual structure and how we would proceed with 
the changeover I would say that any differences we have now are so 
minor that they are hardly worth mentioning. 

However, to confirm the Bureau of the Budget views on this, I have 
a letter here dated the 16th of April, following the letter they wrote 
on March 21, which is in a very cooperative vein, feeling that this was 
a great step ahead, but taking exception to certain points. 

We had further discussions in the Pentagon with the Army and 
the Bureau of the Budget participating, and we came out with what 
we thought was even an improved structure. In fact, I think some of 
their suggestions contributed to the solutions which followed. 

So we submitted what I thought was an improved plan; improved 
in some aspects and clarified in others. 

Their letter of the 16th is not a “fly specking” type of thing. It 
takes a constructive approach to the problem. 


While there are 2 or 3 things where the Bureau of the Budget asks 
we do some extra detail until we get squared away, I am not sure, if 
I were in their position, but that I would not ask for it. It is not an 
onerous request. I would say that the Bureau of the Budget on this 
problem has been more cooperative than in any improvement we have 
proposed in recent years. They may speak for themselves, of course. 


COST AND TIME REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Let me get back to the question I directed to General 
Lawton on the cost and time requirements of the changeover. What 
do you foresee, General Lawton, in the way of additional costs to bring 
about the changeover ? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, that is a difficult question for me 
to answer on costs and personnel. My personal opinion is that it will 
take some extra people in the field to carry this into effect during 
fiscal year 1957. I would be hopeful in the long run we would operate 
with less cost under a simplified structure. 

It is true that the installations in the field presently installed under 
the command management system are operating with about the same 
number of personnel that are operating under our present structure 
to a great extent. 

My concern in going into fiscal year 1957 is the fact that our budget 
execution plans from the field are not in at the present time and the 
field is not aware of this structure at all at the moment. In order to 
produce a fiscal code much work would have to be done. It would be 
impossible, in my opinion, to amend completely the fiscal code in 
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time to amend our budget execution plans to fund the field on the 1st 
of July under the new eight program structure. I think it is a physi- 
cal impossibility. It might be changed over after the Ist of July 
possibly, making amendments as we go along, but that would produce 
many difficulties in keeping accounts ‘straight. 

Of course, after we produce our budget execution plan we have to 
prepare apportionment requests for the “Bureau of the Budget. I feel 
it would be impossible to go to the Bureau of the Budget w vith proper 
justifications for apportionments under the new structure. We would 
have no basis whatsoever, in my opinion, inasmuch as many of these 
projects in here are fragmentized from the fiscal year 1957 budget 
as justified. You will notice that particularly when we get to the 
local services and the Army-wide services. 

I heartily endorse Mr. McNeil’s comments as to the sympathetic 
consideration not only by the committee but by the Bureau. I am 
sure the Bureau, from its statements, is very sympathetic to the struc- 
ture and the goal toward which the Army is going. However, I am 
primarily concerned as budget officer with vetting hard dollars on 
apportionment by which we can operate the Army during the fiscal 
year 1957. 

We also have the problem, as I see it, of the preparation of the 1958 
budget, which is staring us in the face right now. Primary programs 
are being prepared now to go out to the field. The primary pro- 
grams will go out under our present primary program system. It 
will be necessary for the operators in the field to adjust their opera- 
tions to the present primary program system and to the new budget 
system if we tried to make the change at this particular time. In my 
opinion it would not be simple, inasmuch as the field is not acquainted 
at the present time with this new budget breakdown at all. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything sacrosanct about starting on July 12 
Could it not be started in part on July 1, in part o nAugust 1, and 
phased over the fiscal year? 

General Lawton. It would be very difficult, but might be possible. 

Mr. McNet. I think, sir, if we would recognize that there might 
have to be adjustments in several accounts after 2 or 3 months, 
would be simpler to start on July 1. For example, you have an ac- 
count there now called the depot supply system, to finance the 52 
depots. That account would be one of the largest. It will run $600 
million or thereabauts. It is possible that in establishing $600 million, 
Ww — presently will come from 2 or 3 sources, that the Army in its 

arrangement could be wrong and later find it should be $610 million 
or $590 ‘million, and that the allocation of what now is in this rather 
intangible installations support account is not quite correct and on 
the other hand find a little too much might be allocated for the sup- 
port of tactical-type installations. It is possible that could happen. 
All that would have to be done is porns ups to keep in reserve in the 
Army, let us say, out of the total of $3 billion, $15 million or $20 
million for the first 2 or 3 months, until they know the validity of the 
initial allotment. And if they found that the allocation was not right 
then they could change the $600 million starting figure for depots to 
$605 million or $610 million. If they were too far out of line and 
came along about January 1 it might be that they would have to go 
back and reduce some outstanding allotment for the balance of the 
year in one class of activity by 1 or 2 percent to see that the account 
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balanced out. That could happen. But if it did there would be a 
specific entry and would be reported on the regular form as a pro- 
gram change, just like any other program change made under the 
reporting system to the Congress. 

Perhaps I used the word “tolerant” a minute ago in error. I prob- 
ably should have said: If we outlined our prob lem and you had an 
understanding of what we were doing and why some adjustments were 
necessary and why General Lawton “might find it difficult on certain 
present subproject accounts to report to you next spring precisely the 
obligations against that subaccount, we could expect the cooperation 
of the committee—particular ly if we were carrying out the intent of 
the committee in every respect. Under the new ace ounts, however, you 
ought to have it much cleaner than before. 

General Lawron. May I speak to that, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

General Lawton. I think our biggest problem there—-and I would 
like to mention it while Mr. Per-Lee of the Bureau is here—is the 
matter of apportionment. 

I have been here 2 years. Many years before that, I guess, the ap- 
portionment money was received at the beginning of the year. How- 
ever, we have received only part of the total mone y in the M. and O. 
Appropriation and continually have to go back and justify the issuance 
by the Bureau of the Budget of reapportionments of balances that re- 
main with the Bureau. Under that system I anticipate great difficulty 
in justifying our apportionments to the Bureau even under our present 
structure, which I feel is the only one we could possibly do it under, but 
to go back later in the year and try to justify from the Bureau the 
release of additional money under a new structure, when our infor- 
mation, I am sure, will not be as exact as it would be under normal 
conditions, because we will have reports from the field under two 
different systems, would be next to impossible. 

The Army command management system will not be installed at all 
stations on the Ist of July and will be picked up gradually during the 
vest of the vear. From my experience of 2 years I cannot conceive of 
being able to provide the justifications which are normally required 
by the Bureau to get release of the funds appropriated by the Congress. 


CODE NAME 


Mr. Sixes. Does the new system have a code name for easy identifi- 
cation ? 

Mr. McNreiw. Probably we have been working so hard on the system 
we have not gotten a name. 

Mr. Hortscuer. The structure does not have a code name, sir. 

General Lawton. Operation and maintenance. It is called opera- 
tion and maintenance instead of maintenance and operations. 

Mr. Srxes. I have a number of questions that I wish to ask. Some 
of these have been partially answered either in the previous statements 
or in the previous discussions, however, I think for continuity and 
completeness of the record it would be well if they are answered in the 
order that I now ask them. 
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Does this proposal have the approval of the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget / 

Mr. McNen.. It has the approval of both the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 


SOURCE OF PROPOSAL 


Mr. Sukes. Is this an Army proposal, or is it a proposal of the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. McNeit. This is an Army proposal worked out in collaboration 
with the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, having 
the approval and support of both agencies. 


COMPARISON OF STRUCTURE TO THAT OF AIR FORCE AND NAVY 


Mr. Stxes. How does the proposed structure compare with that of 
the Air Force and the Navy? Is it contemplated that it will be ap- 
plied to either of them ¢ 

Mr. McNett. The Navy has been operating for many years with a 
structure basically similar to, although not as simple or as advanced as, 
that proposed for the Army. The Air Force is currently working on 
a similar simplification of its structure. 

It is contemplated that the structures of all three military depart- 
ments will be adjusted to conform to the basic principles underlying 
the proposed Army structure. The structures of the three military 
departments will not be identical, however, because of the differences 
in mission and organization of the departments. 


NEED FOR REVISLON 


Mr. Sixes. Why do you need to revise the budget structure? What 
can be accomplished under the new setup that could not be done under 
the existing one? 

Mr. Hortscuer. Modification of the existing maintenance and oper- 
ations structure, in terms of relating nonmission expenses to missions 
(for example, installation support to training or medical care), has 
been an objective of the Army, the Oflice, Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The purpose is to identify support-type 
expense as part of cost of the major operations which they support to 
better control and reflect the cost of carrying out the Army's missions. 

The Army financial management plan is ‘based on the premise that 
all funds received by the comm: ander of an installation will be directly 
identified with his assigned missions. That is to say, he will receive 
ae for training, for depot operations, for operation of a hospital, 

‘for similar major responsibilities, which funds will include a pro- 
enaiaats share of installation support. The commander is thus 
enabled to apply these resources most effectively to accomplish his 
mission. 

By contrast, the commander under the present M. and O. budget 
structure has most of his funds earmarked for separate support activi- 
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ties such as supply distribution and maintenance for his post supply 
and field maintenance, installation support (logistics) for his repairs 
and utilities, and armywide services (administrative) for his local 
morale and welfare activities, and the like. In the case of class I in- 
stallations, he receives a very small portion of his funds in terms of his 
assigned mission. This creates two distinct areas of management in- 
terest. First, commanders and staff officers are concerned with ac- 
complishing their missions, which is, of course, the matter of first im- 
portance. Secondly, and separately, they have overall interest in the 
status of allotments under which obligations are controlled by subor- 
dinate support activities. The net result is that financial manage- 
ment is not fully integrated with mission management. 

Under the proposed M. and O. structure, all funds are linked to mis- 
sion accomplishments. The commander and his staff will concern 
themselves with the use of all funds and other resources, and match 
performance with the use of these resources. There would be no less 
attention to individual support activities, but a greater concern with 
achieving the best balance in the use of funds. 

In summary, a revised budeet structure is necessary to achieve the 
objective of fixing respons’bility and improving management at the 
operating level under the Army command management system. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW STRUCTURE 


Mr. Srxes. When do you propose to put this new structure into 
effect ? 

General Lawton. I do not believe we can effect a complete transfer 
in an orderly manner from the present to the new structure for opera- 
tionon July 1,1956. Ido feel that we can make a definite and positive 
first step on July 1, 1956 to enable final implementation on July 1, 1957. 
The first phase progress in fiscal year 1957 will greatly facilitate the 
move to the final structure by providing the greatest possible degree 
of compatibility between fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. Original 
plans looked forward to development and congressional approval of a 
revised structure as proposed for the maintenance and operations 
A ae appropriation not later than February 1, 1956, in order that it 
could be put into effect during fiscal year 1957. Unexpected delays 
pos tp yoned the reaching of this objective. 

At this late date, it does not appear feasible that, if approved, the 
many steps incident to funding under the new structure could be com- 
pletely accomplished for fiscal vear 1957. The existing structure is 
proposed to be reduced eventually from a 16-program system to an 8- 
program system. The most difficult step in this evolution lies in dis- 
tributing a number of the existing budget programs which will no 
longer exist as entities under the new system. For example, the budg- 
et program, supplies and minor equipment, will have to be broken up 
and distributed to other programs and projects. To accomplish the 
transition of this program to the new structure in as accurate a man- 
ner as possible, it will be necessary to determine the funds available for 
fiscal year 1957 and then request the 38 field agencies to distribute the 
appropriate amounts in this program to other projects and subproj- 
ects. The distribution of this program, as well as present program 
2900 and parts of several others, is required as one of the steps called 
for in the creation of the new concept of installation support (called 
operation and maintenance of facilities in the new structure). 
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As the necessary programs and parts of programs of this type are 
broken up and redistributed, we then create an operation and mainte- 
nance of facilities account as a separate entity in each of the remaining 
programs of the present structure. Then the next step would be to 
redistribute entities of the revised program structure to form the final 
eight-program structure which has just been outlined to the committee. 
In other words, the first step which we would take in our fiscal year 
1957 funding would be to create certain new entities; the second step, 
whic h we would take in fiscal year 1958 budgeting, justification, and 
funding, would be to distribute entities to establish the new eight- 
program structure. The simplification of the transition by taking it 
in two steps would also reduce greatly the problems inci dent to re- 
vision and printing of the fiscal year 1957 Army Fiscal Code, which 
takes several weeks to get into the hands of field operators. 

With the several problems which have to be solved, it would appear 
possible and practical to implement the first major step in the new 
structure in our funding in fiscal year 1957, by establishing our new 
installation support program and relating it to the presently known 
remaining elements of our current structure, leaving the transition to 
the eight-program structure to fiscal year 1958. In this way the tran- 
sition would be accomplished during one fiscal period, but would be 
done by such steps as would provide the greatest degree of relatability 
as possible. 

At the present time, it would be my opinion that the fiscal year 1958 
budget estimates would be prepared initially on the basis of the modi- 
fied old structure. The estimates would reflect such changes as the 
distribution of supplies and minor equipment and the creation of the 
operation and maintenance of facilities accounts. After preparation 
" the fiscal year 1958 budget on the modified structure, it should 

‘eadily be possible to make comparative transfers from the modified 
ate the final eight-program structure. The budget could then be jus- 
tified to the Congress under this structure with comparability back to 
the modified structure used for funding in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Sixes. On what basis do you ask the committee to approve 
execution of the fiscal year 1957 budget on a basis different from that 
which was justified ? 

General Lawton. We are desirous of implementing the advantages 
of the new structure at the earliest feasible and practicable time. 
Although we cannot put the entire change into effect in fiscal year 1957, 
many advantages will be gained by making the initial changes in 
fiscal year 1957 which will permit the ‘assembly and segregation of those 
elements which will constitute the installation support, or as desig- 
nated in the new structure—“Operation and maintenance of facili- 
ties” program. Such action will materially facilitate the transition 
to the new operation and maintenance structure in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Srxrs. Do you feel that with the short time available before 
the beginning of the new fiscal year yon can revamp your procedures 
and phase in the new structure in an orderly manner? I question that 
because statements have been made before the committee recently 
that the command management system—which I understand is closely 
related to this change—has not been in oper ne long enough to en- 
able you to give us any dollar effects, though I do underst ‘and it is 
progressing very satisfactorily. 
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General Lawron. I agree with the implication of your question, 
namely, that we need to phase in the new structure in an een man- 
ner. It is oa that reason I have proposed that for fiscal year 1957 
the proper action is to readjust and redistribute the programs and 
projects that will be split up under the new structure in order that 
when the major structure change is made In fiscal year 1958, the consti- 
tution of new activities by the readjustment of elements can be made 
by entities rath 1 than by fragmentization. 

If the fiscal vear 1957 funding program can be sent to the field agen- 
cies by June 15, 1956, and there appears to be no reason why it cannot, 
it should be perfectly feasible and most advantageous to accomplish 
during fiscal year 1957 this first step in the transition. Then the new 
structure can be achieved in fiseal year 1958. 
















































































































REPORTING LOAD UNDER COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. Continuing with reference to the command management 
system, has the resultant heavy load of reporting and added paper- 
work been reduced at all? Has it been possible to reduce the duplica- 
tion in procedures and reporting that has been necessary during the 
changeover ¢ 

Mr. Horrtscner. The reporting load generated by the Army com- 
mand management system will be largely offset. by discontinuance of 
certain reports previously required. These reports are the monthly 
reports on the status of funds by detailed fiscal accounts, the perfor- 
mance analysis or work measurement reporting, and certain program 
review and analysis reports. 

In larger areas of duplicating data, e. g., manpower, field mainte- 
nance, and engineer cost reporting, more extensive experience with 
the Army command management system and more extensice study of 
the problems are required befcre significant gains can be made. This 
study has been initiated and is well advanced with regard to each of 
the reports cited above as examples. In addition, the “Department of 
the Army staff has been asked to reassess its data requirement in con- 
nection with budget execution and justification. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that existing reporting systems cannot be significantly 
altered until the Army command management system is substantially 
implemented. 


EFFECT OF DELAY IN IMPLEMENTING 





Mr. Sixes. Would the Army’s financial management program be 
delayed appreciably if this new structure were not introduced until 
the fiseal year 1958 budget is prepared and presented to the Congress ? 

Mr. Horrscrer. Yes, the Army command management system 
would be delayed if the present structure without modification has to 
be employed as the basis for funding of Army command management 
system installations in fiscal year 1957. It is planned to have the 
command management system widely installed in a substantial num- 
ber of Zone of Interior posts, camps, and stations and depots by July 
1, 1956: and to complete the installation worldwide as far as practical 
during fiscal year 1957. Installations operating under the Army 
command management system must be funded on a mission basis or 
the planning and control features of the system would be to a large 
extent a meaningless routine. The plan for implementing the new 
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structure outlined by General Lawton would satisfy the Army com- 
mand management system funding requirement, and still provide for 
orderly transition to the proposed new structure itself in fiscal year 
i958. Continued funding of command management system installa- 
tions on a basis different from that used at other installations is not 
a satisfactory expedient. 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Srxes. What assurance can you give the committee that it will 
continue to receive the information it needs and desires? For instance, 
the committee has been very disturbed with the deferred maintenance 
program. Will this be clearly identifiable under the new structure? 

General Lawron. I have been assured by those charged with the 
development of the command management system that under that 
system, utilizing the proposed structure, expense accounts will be 
maintained in appropriate detail. With respect to any specific detail 
or a desire on the part of the committee to look behind the formal 
presentation, the information in terms of costs of activities will be 
available in reports and accounts of record at the Department of the 
Army level or at command level if more information is required; or, 
if even greater information detail is required, it will be available at 
the post, camp, and station and can be secured for presentation to the 
committee. During the interim, the situation regarding which I have 
outlined as the eventual possibility will be one of movement toward 
this goal and gradual improvement in availability and in quality and 
detail at the various levels. 

To answer the second part of your question, under the proposed 
structure, deferred maintenance will not be re ported separately to the 
Department of the Army level. Deferred mainten:nce account, as 
we know it today im the present structure, will beconic part of one of 
the categories of “Oper ‘ation and maintenance of facilities,” i. e., 
“Installation support”; and, as such, it will be included as part of the 
support cost in approximately 29 projects. An expense account of the 
“Operation and maintenance of facilities” will be established for this 
special purpose by each station which would break out the cost of 
deferred maintenance. A special report of these costs can be made 
but. such data or reports are not presently contemplated by the new 
structure. 

INSTALLATION SUPPORT JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Sixes. The installation support program was discussed during 
the course of the hearings and it was testified that in fiscal year 1958 
and thereafter you expect to present and defend installation support 
justification under each separate program. Will this still be true in 
this new structure? Please explain how the presentation would be 
made. Would it be a repetitive process for each program, or would 
it still be pulled together, as was done in programs 3800 and 3900 
for the last 2 years? 

General Lawton. In the new structure, installation support will be 
presented and defended as an entity in 2 of the 8 programs only; 
namely, the tactical-force program will have a separate project for 
installation support, and the major overhaul and maintenance of ma- 
terial program will temporarily have a project for installation sup- 
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port. That is to say the latter will appear for the next couple of budg- 
et years until such time as we are able to develop the techniques of 
identifying this element of cost with the end item cost for depot main- 
tenance. In the remaining six programs, installation support will be 
distributed to the operation projects in each program. This is a 
modification from the testimony that you have referred to. In ref- 
erence to how the presentation will be made—in the two programs 
wherein installation support is identified as a separate project, pre- 
sentation will be made in each case on the basis of the five categories of 
local administration, local welfare and morale services, local main- 
tenance and management of facilities, field maintenance of equipment, 
and other local support services. These five parts will tao oe be 
discussed in detail somewhat comparable with the way we discuss in- 
stallation support with you currently. In the remaining six pro- 
grams, installation support charges to the cost of operating the project 
would be discussed as merely another element of the cost in the opera- 
tion. In other words, it would be ground into cost of operation and 
would be unidentifiable as a pac kage. We would talk about the mean- 
ingful elements of costs and, in each case, installation support would 
be one of these elements. 

The detail involved in our discussions of the installation support ele- 
ment we would hope would be less than the scrutiny that is presently 
provided when we talk of it Armywide and as a single total figure 
because we would be concerned, and I feel that you probably would 
be too, with what we plan to do in this operation and how we plan to 
do it, what our cost experience has been, and what our cost projections 
are, and what is the basis of change in any of these projections. The 
presentation would probably be, therefore, somewhat simplified in 
terms of installation support. However, generally, the same scope 
of detail would be available and could be provided to the committee 
should any specific scrutiny be desired. Therefore, as outlined above, 
there would be a somewhat detailed consideration of similar data for 
installation support at 2 program levels but the repetitive considera- 
tion would not be from the same focus that we use today for the other 
29 operational projects which appear in the remaining 6 programs. 


EFFECT ON APPORTIONMENT PROCESS 


Mr. Srxes. Would the implementation of this program in the fiscal 
year 1957 budget execution process delay the apportionment of money 
to the users? There has been a common complaint that it has been 
almost impossible to properly execute the 1956 budget due to the late- 
ness and indefiniteness of the amounts to be availuble. Will this 
change in any way affect operation in the field? 

General Lawton. The Army, of course, has little control of the 
apportionment process other than to request the apportionment of 
funds and produce the justifications required by the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. Both the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget have stated that the adoption 
of the new structure would not delay the apportionment process— 
in fact it should reduce the time required. Funding to the field 
agencies by the Department of Army will not be delayed, if we can get 
approval and started on our implementing procedures for fiscal year 
1957 funding in the next few days. 
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Mr. Sixes. It has been intimated that the consumer funding concept 
was PRC we Nee before adequate costing experience had been estab- 
lished, which has resulted in necessary reprograming. Is there any 
danger of a similar situation arising in this change? Have you had 
any experience other than the cost data you have been accumul: ating 
on the installation support programs / 

General Lawton. Problems of the nature which you mention may 
to a more or less degree be expected from any major change that is 
made. It is my opinion that the greater the change that is proposed, 
the larger is the potential for such problems to develop. I think we 
will have extensive problems and that as the year goes on and the 
adjustments work themselves down, some mechanical reprograming 
because of the structure changes might well be necessary. With refer- 
ence to the latter part of your question, the only data that we have 
available today on installation support programs is concerned with 
the current concept of installation support and does not include infor- 
mation on the distribution of post supply, property disposal, field 
maintenance, and the local services I spoke of and their appropriate 
share of program 2300 as it is to be spread. The data that is presently 
available is a statistical distribution of installation support amounts 
based upon factors developed in relation to population and other 
pertinent statistical information. It is developed at post, camp, and 
station level, and forwarded through command channels where it is 
summarized and reported on monthly. The proposed change of struc- 
ture should assist in reducing the problems of reprograming because 
of the basic principle that an identifiable activity in the field- ~ 
as a depot with receipt, storage, and issue functions, a hospital, 


training camp—will each have but one allotment for its oper: tine 
and maintenance. 


REPROGRA MING 


Mr. Stxes. The committee’s concern over numerous reprogramings 
has been expressed freely both in last year’s report and throughout 
the hearings this year. What assurance can you give the committee 
that these reprogramings will not be hidden in the guise of this new 
structure? How do you propose to handle this? 

General Lawron. Reprograming may be required under any sys- 
tem due to changes in emphasis of missions, additional unbudgeted 
and unfunded requirements developed by one reason or another, or 
other factors. Major reprograming would be presented to the com- 
mittee, of course, for its approval, and there would be no reprogram- 
ing hidden because of introduction of the new structure. As a matter 
of fact, we propose to bring to you in the fiscal year 1957 funding 
program our initial adjustment of amounts from the old structure to 
the new structure and then use this as the basis for judging any subse- 
quent reprograming requirements. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes has asked a question about reprograming. 
What assurance can this committee have that we will have the same 
cooperation in the detail on reprograming and concurrence on re- 
programing that we have had in the past ? 

Mr. McNett. I should think, first, that you would have the same, 
but it should be more meaningful, because the new project headings 
or activity headings are much more descriptive and comprehensive e. 
So it should be much more meaningful, but we have proposed to 
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treat the reprograming actions in exactly the same way as the com- 
mittee requested, following the pattern which is currently established. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand, basically this is a revision in the main- 
tenance and operations and procurement and production accounts. 

Mr. McNer. Only the maintenance and operation appropriation. 
Probably the biggest change in money is the distribution of this in- 
definable, difficult-to-understand area of installations support; the 
portion that goes to West Point and the portion that goes to supply 
depots. That is the biggest dollar change in the group. It is neces- 
sary to put the cost of installations support with the function it 
supports. 

Mr. Forp. It does not give you authority to change from the appro 
priation “Research and de velopment” to the appropriation “Mainte- 
nance and operations,” or vice versa / 

Mr. McNei. No, sir; it does not give any authority to change be- 
tween appropriations from “Maintenance and operations” to “Re- 
search and development” or any other appropriations. . This is en- 
tirely within the “Maintenance and operations” account. 

Mr. Forp. But within this new set-up any major reprograming 
would be submitted to this committee, just as you have done in the 
past ¢ 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; except that it should be more meaningful. 

Mr. Forp. How about the operation of this system during a period 
of conflict. It is set up, or you propose to set it up, in a period when 
you are not engaged in conflict. How will it work in wartime cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. McNeri. It should be vastly superior in any time of stress or 
rapid growth. Last year, for example, the Atlanta Depot was financed 
by more than 130 allotments or pots of money. Actually over 200 
allotments were involved, but 130 were vital and important to carry 
out the mission of the depot. 

If you have an emergency increase in the workload at Atlanta, in 
the past every one of those 130 allotments coming from different or- 

ganizational units of the Army, some of them geographic: ally sepa- 
rated, had to be adjusted in order to have a balanced operation on 
the supply, receipt, and storage function at Atlanta. Under this 
system the receipt, storage, and issue function at Atlanta would come 
under 1 account and would receive 1 allotment. Therefore the 
change—measured by the increase or decrease in the workload—is 
in the far ation of adjusting the financial support to the work- 
load. The other was very difficult. You could “jerryrig” it, yes, but 
this should vastly simplify it. 

The Navy is not completely on this basis, but is a long way toward 
it. When Forrest Sherman was the De puty Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, with Admiral Nimitz, he was involved in the initial proposal. 
Later, when Chief of Naval Operations, he came down and said: 


Becoming Chief of Naval Operations and working now with the structure— 
which was not yet as clean as this— 


I think this is the biggest single step the Navy has made in the 30 years since 
I left the Naval Academy, because when we got into this Korean operation it 
was so simple. When you had an increase in the load on a submarine base, 
financed from a single source, or the supply depot at Oakland, which received 
almost instantly a doubled requirement, it took only one financial adjustment 
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to gear the financing to the changed workload. Nine years ago it would hav: 
taken a change in 60 allotments, from every bureau in the Navy, to gear the 
operation to the new workload or to any change of mission. 


PRESENTATON UNDER NEW STRUCTURE 


Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us at this time how you will present the 
first budget under the new structure so as to enab le the committee to 
have a comparable picture with the previous year’s presentation 

General Lawron. As stated in answer to a previous question, we 
would make the transition in two phases. ae first one, on July 1, 
1956, would consist in funding in fiscal year 1957 under a modified 
fiscal year 1956 structure. The budget for fisc ‘a year 1957 as presented 
to the committee would be our base. We would then distribute pro 
gram 2300, post supply, property disposal, field maintenance, and the 
local elements of the armywide services programs, to constitute our 
new installation support program. A large percentage of the pro- 
grams we presented in the fiscal year 1957 justifications would be 
identifiable on an exact or comparable basis. The readjusted fiseal 
year 1957 budget, which would be used for funding purposes, would 
then be presented to the committee together with the original figures 
for comparison. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget would then be presented to the com- 
mittee in the new 8-program structure and a comparative fiscal yea 
1957 budget w ould be available based on comparative transfers w ‘thin 
the fiscal year 1957 funding budget. Comparison with fiscal year 1956 
would be developed but w ould lack some exactness. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the Army feel] this is an appropriate time to make 
the change? 

teneral Lawron. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT ON COST AND PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. Can you estimate how much this change will cost or 
save the Department ? Will there be a period of duplication and 
adjustment? Can the present budget staff handle the job, or will 
additional personnel be necessary ? 

General Lawrén. I do not think at this time that any estimate can 
be made as to how much the change will cost or whether or not there 
will be any savings to the Department. In the judgment of the people 
who have been closest to the installation of Army command manage- 
ment system, I have been told that there will be no additional cost. 
By this, they mean that the overall operations of the offices will not 
require more manpower or cost. There may well be an internal : adjust 
ment so that certain offices would have increases and these increases 
would come from savings achieved through improved operations in 
other places. I imagine, as in any such major changeover, that there 
will be a period of duplication of reports and an adjustment period. 


REVISIONS OF STRUCTURE 


Mr. Sixes. As I recall, the entire Army budget structure was re 
vamped about 4 years ago. Is this a constant, recurring process # 
Has the Army completed the transfers and adjustments necessitated 
by that revision ? 
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General Lawton. As was mentioned, I believe earlier in this hear- 
ing, the budget structure was revamped in a major way some 4 years 
ago when we moved from an organization-type appropriation struc- 
ture to the present structure, which was a step in the direction of 
performance budgeting. The present proposal to revise the structure 
is primarily designed, I would say, so that we can move forward to 
the next stage and establish cost-of-performance budgeting. In any 
organization, day-to-day problems require transfers and adjustments 
in order to cover situations that occur. Our transfers and adjust- 
ments in the past year or so have been generated because of our ex- 
amination of revised responsibilities or a desire on our part to perfect 
the existing structure a little more. Improvement and refinement of 
the new structure could continue for a number of years as cost-of- 
performance budgeting and the techniques of managing under this 
structure are improved, but should certainly be held to the minimum. 
Mr. McNeil has stated earlier that this structure pretty well estab- 
lishes the final and eventual target for the military departments. 


CHANGE IN TITLE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the significance of the change in title from 
“Maintenance and operations” to “Operations and maintenance”? 
Is it to emphasize that the major portion of the programs are in the 
operations field ; is it to conform to the change the Air Force made; or 
what is it? 

General Lawton. There is no particular significance to the change 
in title from “Maintenance and operations” to “Operations and main- 
tenance.” However, since the title “Operations and maintenance” is 
used in the Department of Defense budget categories, which are used 
to summarize Department of Defense wide estimates on a comparable 
basis, there would appear to be some advantage to using the same 
title to describe the same programs in the military departments. 


STABILIZATION OF BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. In the 4 years I have been on this panel we have gone 
through a number of changes going from the old system into the in- 
dustrial funding setup and so forth. Some time while I am on the 
subcommittee or the panel I would like to have a budget which would 
be stabilized. Is this the ultimate? 

Mr’ McNet.. The things that the Army has underway—and the 
Navy and the Air Force have underway today—are to my mind the 
ultimate when they are completed; yes, with one exception, and that 
was the discussion we had in the committee of cleaning up the “Re- 
search and development” account. That is one thing I think we have 
todo. Weare working on that right now. 

The basic financial structure or the pattern is, I think, set. I would 
like to show to you people at your convenience, some time in the next 
month or two, what we are doing. We put it onto the viewgraph, and 
it will take about an hour. It shows ia these different pieces are 
intended to fit together. We have the pieces in motion. What we 
need to do now is to put these different packages down on a piece of 
brown paper, wrap it up and tie a ribbon around it. That is what 
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the viewgraph presentation attempts to do, to show how these pack- 
ages fit together in a nice square package. 

Mr. Forp. That would be very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. McNew. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. You have certainly contributed a lot toward that objec- 
tive, Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McNer.. Thank you, sir. This is, I think, a very important 
segment of the whole. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much for your presentation, gentlemen. 
It has been a very interesting one. 

Mr. McNett. Thank you very much. 


Tuourspay, Aprit 19, 1956. 


ProrosEep REVISION OF THE APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE FOR OPERATIONS 
AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LEONARD W. HOELSCHER, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

F. E. McGILVERY, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

H. T. LaCROSSE, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, we requested you to bring to the com- 
mittee some additional information about the proposed new O. and M. 
structure. We felt that it would be helpful to you to have a few 
days to evaluate your material and to discuss it with the committee 
on the grounds of the feasibility, as you see it, of including it in the 
Army program at this time. We would be glad to have you give us 
any additional information you wish. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, that one particular point you 
bring up as to the timing of the application of the new structure is 
one that is the most bothersome problem we have had in the Depart- 
ment of the Army as I am sure you can well appreciate, at this time 
of the year. It is one we have been discussing for several days rather 
extensively in the Pentagon, and we have yet to reach a firm position 
on just what we can accomplish in fiscal year 1957. There are some 
of us who believe that 1957 is too soon, maybe, for any of it, and some 
who believe we should put all of it in in 1957. We are endeavoring 
to try to reach an agreement with the people who are the most interested 
in it, as to what the timing can be. 

I think we all feel that there are advantages if this structure is 
approved for early use, but the practical problems of installation of 
the new O. and M. structure, along with the command management 
system, are not easy to solve. We are trying to do it. We want to do 
it. But we do want to make sure when we do do it we are not getting 
ourselves into a problem area that is going to produce troubles for 
the Army in our ability to fund and account for the appropriations. 
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Mr. Sixes. I deduce from your statements as of April 19 you are 
disturbed about the difficulties which would attend the installation of 
this program for fiscal year 1957, which is just 2 months and 10 days 
away. 

General Lawron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there unanimity of feeling with regard to the people 
who must do the work, who must put the program into operation, on 
this matter / 

General Lawton. No, sir; not completely. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a recommendation from you and your organiza- 
tion on it. 4 

General Lawron. Not as yet, sir. As I remarked to the committee 
the other day, I feel quite strongly myself that it would be hazardous 
at the present time to say, “We are going to put it in in 1957.” There 
are parts of it I think possibly we can, and maybe some modifications 
can be made and we could adopt part of this, or reduce the command 
management system. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to make a recommendation to the 
committee on language which would be permissive, which would per- 
mit parts of it to be put into operation and the remainder to be put 
into operation as the circumstances appeared to justify it? 

General Lawton. I am not prepared at this time; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Would that be your general recommendation, however, 
or do you have a recommendation on it ? 

General Lawron. That would not be my recommendation at this 
moment, sir. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anyone here with you who has a specific sugges- 
tion to make to the committee on this matter at this time? 

General Lawron. I might say that I brought some of these other 
gentlemen up here, and particularly Mr. McGilvery. I thought the 
other day when we got into this matter we generally gave you the 
structure. I thought possibly the committee “had some questions as 
to the amount of information they were going to be able to receive 
from the new command management system and the new O. and M. 
structure. 

Mr. McGilvery is chief of the group handling the command man- 
agement system, and Mr. Hoelscher, as Deputy Comptroller of the 
Army is familiar with both the command management system and 
the operations and maintenance. Mr. LaCrosse here has had many 
years of experience with the Army budget. 

Mr. Sixes. He invented them, did he not? 

General Lawron. I am about to believe it. Over the last 2 years 
he has been certainly great support and help to me. 

Mr. Sixes. I am sure of that. 

General Lawton. Or maybe I ama support tohim. Mr. Hoelscher 
might want to speak to this question. 

Mr. Sixes. We would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Horrscuer. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would endorse or re- 
peat what General Lawton has said, to the effect that we would like 
to have just a little longer to study this problem. There is one as- 
pect of it, though, which I would like to bri ing out: That is, in order 
to go forward under the command management system, which, as you 
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know, is currently being initiated in the six Zone of Interior armies 
and in the depot system in this country, we need some modification 
of the current system so as to be able to make funds available in terms 
of the missions or assignments of responsibility to the installations, 

nstead of having funds subdivided according to a number of support 
tivities. Because we do hi we that comm: and management program 
underway and because it carries with it this particular need we are 
anxious to get some workable solution to a change in the budget struc- 
ture. 

One solution, about which General Lawton has reservations, is mak- 
ng the complete conversion at this time. Another solution may be 
possible which will permit us to go ahead and not cause us to have 
a hiatus in our program. Of course, the great difficulty in that case 
would be not only the loss of time but the loss of enthusiasm on the 
part of those who must make the system work. 

So we are honestly very concerned about the problem and will 
undertake to try to get a workable solution to it as quickly as we 
can. 

Mr. Sixes. Our difficulty is that we have to mark up this bill very 
soon. 

Mr. Hortscuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. As a matter of fact, we are supposed to have a markup 
of the entire bill on Monday. We would like to have your recom- 
mendations before us, if we are to act intelligently on the request 
that has been made in this matter. How soon can you have your 
recommendations before us? 

Mr. Hoetscner. I assume that we could have that by Monday. Do 
vou not think so, General Lawton? 

General Lawton. I feel sure I can say all I have to say by Monday. 

Mr. Hoetscuer. There is another reason why we would like to have 
some time Monday on it. Mr. Davis is out of the city and is expected 
back over the weekend. Certainly we would like to confer with him. 

Mr. Stxes. We will be meeting Monday morning. 

Mr. Hortscuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Unless we can have this information by 10 o’clock Mon- 
day it would not be of much help to us. 

Mr. Horiscua#r. All right, sir; if that is your deadline, we shall 
comply. 

Mr. Foon. ‘Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anything anyone else would like to say at this 
time to the committee ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. I do not believe I have anything, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGirvery. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Give us some information as soon as you can. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. Would the committee like any further 
information on the information to be obtained from the command man- 
agement system, with respect to the structure ? 

Mr. Stxrs. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Mitier. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION OF Minirary PERSONNEL 


(The following information was supplied pursuant to the request 
to be found on p. 157.) 


Apri 16, 1950. 
Mr. R. L. F. SIKEs, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee (Army), 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SIKES: In accordance with your request at the hearings before your 
committee on March 1, 1956, there are forwarded herewith the Army comments 
on the recommendations contained in the report ‘“The Permanent Changes of 
Station of Military Personnel,” as prepared by your surveys and investigation 
staff, 

The four recommendations with comments follow: 

Recommendation 1.—That, to the maximum extent possible, vacant positions 
at duty stations and vacant spaces at schools be filled by personnel in a pipeline 
Status. 

Comment 1.—The Department of the Army concurs in the desirability and 
efficacy of this recommendation. In general, to the extent that availability 
of qualified personnel in a pipeline status can be forecast and matched against 
foreseeable vacancies, this principle is closely adhered to by all assignment 
agencies. 

Recommendation 2.—That the necessity of providing advanced and graduate 
work at various schools and colleges be critically evaluated prior to the issuance 
of orders directing such travel and attendance. 

Comment 2.—The Department of the Army concurs with this recommendation. 
Army officers are trained at civilian graduate schools to fill specific job re 
quirements in the Army. These requirements are critically evaluated on an 
annual basis. Training is restricted to those areas not taught in Army schools, 
with emphasis being placed on the most critical requirements. Approximate 
yearly input into this program is 250. Participants are volunteers who are 
selected competitively on a best qualified basis. Their assignment to school is 
planned sufficiently in advance to coincide with completion of a normal tour of 
duty. 

Recommendation 3.—That the Army give consideration to a program similar 
to the one now under study by the Air Force which would permit each of the 
major commands to have a certain specified number of positions which would 
be stabilized for 3 years, with the commanders being afforded the opportunity to 
select the positions which would be so stabilized, with special reference to posi- 
tions at the policy level in headquarters commands and to those positions which 
require specialized training and experience such as in the procurement field. 

Comment 3.—The Department of the Army concurs with this recommendation. 
Arrangements have been made with the Air Force to obtain details of the com- 
plete approved program. At that time a determination of the feasibility of this 
program as it applies to Army requirements and capabilities, will be made. 

Recommendation 4.—That serious consideration be given to increasing the 1- 
and 2-year stabilized tours of duty to a minimum of 3 years with others being 
considered for a 4-year period of stabilization. 

Comment 4.—The Department of the Army does not concur with this recom- 
mendation. As a general premise, standards of duty performance in military 
assignments would be improved if individuals could be stabilized in one assign- 
ment for relatively long periods of time. It is a primary objective of Army 
policy that stability of assignment be increased for all personnel. Within the 
limitations imposed by the large number of officers and enlisted personnel who 
serve for only 2 years, the major obstacle to achieveing optimum stability for 
all personnel is the overriding necessity to rotate personnel to satisfy large over- 
sea commitments (approximately 40 percent of the Army is stationed outside 
the continental United States). 

There are certain functional areas and specific assignments which particularly 
require special training, indoctrination or continuity. In these areas, the need 
for stabilization is considered of paramount importance and thus overrides the 
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need to support rotation. Consequently, individuals assigned to these areas are 
stabilized for varying periods and as such are not available to help satisfy rota- 
tion requirements. The period of stabilization is dependent upon evaluation of 
the following factors, viz, the relative importance of the position, the time 
required to qualify the individual for the assignment and the numbers involved 
in relation to the impact or oversea supportability. 

It should be noted that all prescribed stabilization periods are minimal. De- 
pending on oversea requirements most individuals remain in stabilized positions 
for longer periods than the minimum prescribed tour. This is particularly true 
in the case of enlisted personnel, who are generally stabilized for the shorter 
periods. 

Formal stabilization of a selected group does not reduce rotation nor does 
it result in substantial reduction in travel expenditures. If rotation require- 
ments remain constant, these requirements are being met from a numerically 
smaller pool of personnel with like qualifications. Consequently, personnel not 
assigned to stabilized positions rotate faster with resulting detriment to individ- 
ual morale and expenditure of the same amount of travel funds. 

Because of the above factors, the number of stabilized positions and the length 
of stabilized tours must be in consonance with the ability to support properly 
other requirements and increased periods of stabilization for only select groups 
are not considered desirable. However, as stated above, it is a primary ob- 
jective of Army policy that stability of assignment be increased for all personnel. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. S. Lawron, 
Major General, GS, Chief, Budget Division. 
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